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A 
GENERAL COLLECTION 


OF 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, 1769. 


BY THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 





DEDICATION, 
TO SIR ROGER MOSTYN, BART, OF MOSTYN, FLINTSHIRE. 


Dear Sir, 

Baler well known to the political world in the beginning of the prefent 

century made the tour of Europe, and before he reached Abbeville difcovered 

that in order to fee a country to beft advantage it was infinitely preferable to travel by 
day than by night. 

1 cannot help making this applicable to myfelf, who, after publifhing three volumes 
of the Zoology of Great Britain, found out that to be able to {peak with more preci. 
fion of the fubjects I treated of, it was far more prudent to vifit the whole than part 
of my country: ftruck therefore with the reflection of having never feen Scotland, I 
inftantly ordered my baggage to be got ready, and in a reafonable time found myfelf 
on the banks of the Tweed. 

As foon as 1 communicated to you my refolution, with your accuftomed friendfhip 
you withed to hear from me.: I could give but a partial performance of my promife, 
the attention of a traveller being fo much taken up as to leave very little room for epif- 
tolary duties; and I flatter myfelf you will find this tardy execution of my engage. 
ment more fatisfa€tory than the hafty accounts I could fend you on my road. But this 
is far from being the fole motive of this addrefs. 

Thave irrefiftible inducements of public and of a private nature : to you I owe a 
moft free enjoyment of the little territories Providence had beftowed on me; for by 
a liberal and equal ceffion of fields, and meads and woods, you connected.all the di- 
vided parts, and gavg a full febpe to all my improvements. Every view I take from 

Vol. Ii. : B my 
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my “vindow reminds me of my debt, and forbids my filence, caufing the pleafing glow of 
gratitude to diffufe itfelf over the wkole frame, inftead of forcing up the imbittering figh 
of O fi angulus ille ! Now every fcene | enjoy receives new charms, for I mingle with the 
vifible beauties, the more pleafing idea of owing them to you, the worthy neighbour 
and firm friend, who are happy inthe calm and domeftic paths of life with abilities 
fuperior to oftentation, and goodnefs content with its own reward: with .a found judg- 
ment and honeft heart you worthily difcharge the fenatorial truft repofed in you, whofe 
unprejudiced vote aids to ftill the madnefs of the people, or aims to check the prefump- 
tion of the minifter. My happinefs in being from your earlieft life your neighbour, 
makes me confident in my obfervation ; your increafing and difcerning band of friends 
difcovers and confirms the jultice of it: may the reafons that attract and bind us to 
you ever remain, is the moft grateful with that can be thought of, by, 
Dear Sir, &c. 


A THOMAS PENNANT. 
Downing, O&uber 20th, 1771. 


a 


: O* Monday the 26th of June, take my departure from Chefter, a city without 

parallel for the fingular firuCture of the four principal ftreets, which are as if exca- 
vated out of the earth, and funk many feet beneath the furface; the carriages drive far 
beneath the level of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of fhops, over which on each 
fide of the ftreets paflengers walk from end to end, in galleriesopen in front, fecure 
from wet or heat. The back courts of all thefe houfes are level with the ground, but 
' to gointo any of thefe four ftreets it is neceflary to defcend a flight of feveral fteps. 

The Cathedral is an ancient ftructure, very ragged on the outfide, from the nature 
of the red friable ftone|* with which it is built: the tabernacle work in the choir is very . 
neat ; but the beauty and elegant fimplicity of a very antique gothic chapter-houfe, is 
what merits a vifit from every traveller. 

The Hypocauft near the Feathers Inn, is one of the remains of the Romanst, it 
being well known that this place was a principal ftation, Among many antiquities 
found here, none is more fingular than the rude fculpture of the Dea Armigera Mi- 
nerva, with her bird and her altar, on the face of a rock in a {mall field near the 
Welch end of the bridge. 

The caftle isa decaying pile. The walls of the city, the only complete fpecimens 
‘of ancient fortifications, are kept in excellent order, being the principal walk of the 
inhabitants : the views from the feveral parts are very fine; the mountains of Flint- 
thire, the hills of Broxton, and the infulated rock of Beefton, form the ruder part of 
the fcenery ; a rich flat forms the fofter view, and the profpect up the river towards 
Boughton recalls in fome degree the idea of the Thames and Richmond hill. 

Paffed through Tarvin, a fmall village; in the church-yard is an epitaph in memory 
of Mr. John Thomafen, an excellent penman, but particularly famous for his exa@t and 
elegant imitation of the Greek character. 

Delamere, which Leland calls a faire and large foreft, with plenty of redde deere 
and falow, is now a black and dreary wafte; it feeds a few rabbets, and a few black 
Terns} {kim over the fplathes that water fome part of it. 


© Saxum arenarium friabile rubrum. Da Cofla, Foffls. 1. 139. y 
+ This city wasthe Deva and Devana of Antonine, and the ftation of the Legio vicefima vidtrix. 
- $ Br. Zool. IL No, 256. ‘ 
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A few miles from this heath lies Northwich, a fmail town, long famous for its rock 
falt, and brine pits, Some years ago I vifited one of the mines 3 the ftratum of falt lies 
about forty yards deep ; that which I faw was hollowed into the form of a temple, [ 
defcended through a dome, and found the roof fupported by rows of pillars, about two 
yards thick, and feveralin height; the whole was illuminated with numbers of candles, 
and made a moft magnificent and glittering appearance. Above the falt isa bed of whitifh 
clay *, ufed in making the Liverpool earthen-ware ; and in the fame place is alfo dug a 
good deal of the gypfum, or plaifter ftone. The folffil faltis generally yellow, and 
femi-pellucid, fometimes debafed with a dull greenifh earth, and is often found, butin 
fmall quantities, quite clear and colourlefs. 3 

‘The road from this place to Macclesfield is through a flat, rich, but unpleafant coun. - 
try. ‘That town isin a very flourifhing ftate; is poffeffed of a great manufacture of mo- 
hair and twift buttons ; has between twenty and thirty filk mills, anda very confider- 
able copper {melting houfe, and brafs work. 

Here lived'in great hofpitality, at his manor-houfet, Henry Stafford, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, a moft powerful peer, the fad inftrument of the ambition of Richard If. He 
was at once rewarded by that monarch { with a grant of fifty caftles and manors ; 
but ftrack with remorfe at being acceflary to fo many crimes, fell from his allegiance, 
patty a jutt retribution, fuffered on a fcaffold by the mere fiat of his unfeeling 
matter. 

In the church is the fepulchral chapel, and the magnificent monuments of the family 
of the Savages. In this part of the church had been a chauntry of fecular prie(ts, 
founded about 1508 by Thomas Savage, archbifhop of York , who directed that his 
heart fhould be depofited here. On a brafs plate on the wall is this comfortable ad- 
vertifement of the price of remiffion of fins in the other life; it was to be wifhed that 
the expence of obtaining fo extenfive a charter from his holine’s in this world had like- 
wife been added. 

Thefe are the words : ; 

“The Pdon for faying of 5 Pater noft and 5 aves and a creed is 26 thoufand yeres 
and 26 dayes of pardon,” 
if i the chapel belonging to the Leghs of Lime is another fingular infcription and its 

iftory: 
Here lyeth the body of Perkin a Legh 
That for King Richard the death did die, 
Betrayed for righteoufnefs, 
And the bones of Sir Peers his fonne 
That with King Henrie the fift did wonne 
- in Paris, 


* This Perkin ferved king Edward the third and the black Prince his fonne in all 
their warres in France and was at the battel of Creffie and had Lyme given him for 
that fervice ; and after their deathes ferved king Richard the fecond, and left him not 
in his troubles, but was taken with him, and beheaded at Chefter by king Henrie the 
fourthe. And the fayd Sir Peers his fonne ferved king Henrie and was flaine at the 
battel of Agencourt. 


* Argilla cerola-cinerea, Da Cofta, Foffile. 1, 48 - + King’s Vale Royal 86, . 
$ Dugdale’s Baronage. I, 168, Tanner, Notitia Monatt. it44. 66... 
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©In their memorie Sir Peter Legh of Lyme knight defcended from them finding 
the fayd ould verfes written upon a ftone in this Chappel did reedifie this place 4n° 
Dni 16:00 , 

After leaving this town, the country almoft inflantly changes and becomes very 
mountainous and barren, at leaft on the furface; but the bowels compenfate for the . 
exterpai fterility, by yielding fufliciently quantity of coal for the ufe of the neighbour- 
ing parts. of Chefhire, and for the burning of lime: vaft quantity is made near Buxton, 
and being carried to all parts for the purpofes of agriculture, is become a confiderable 
article of commerce. 

The celebrated warm bath of Buxton * is feated in a bottom, amidft thefe hills, ina 
moft cheerlefs fpot, and would be little frequented, did not Hygeia often refide here, 
and difpenfe to her votaries the chief bleffings of life, eafe, and health. ‘With joy and 
gratitude I this moment refle&t on the efficacious qualities of the waters; I recollect 
with rapture the réturn of fpirits, the flight of pain, and re-animation of my long, long- 
crippled rheumatic limbs. But how unfortunate is it, that what Providence defigned 
for the general good, fhould be rendered only a partial one, and denied to all, except 
the opulent ; or I may fay to the (comparatively) few that can get admittance into the 
houfe where thefe waters are imprifoned? There are other fprings (Camden fays nine) 
very near that in the Hall, and in all probability of equal virtue. 1 was informed that 
the late Duke of Devonfhire, not long before his death, had ordered fome of thefe to 
be inclofed and formed into baths. It is to be hoped that his fucceffor will not fail 
adopting fo ufeful and humane a plan; that he will form it on the moft enlarged 
fyflem, that they may open not folely to thofe whom mifufed wealth hath rendered in- 
valids, but to the poor cripple, whom honeft labour hath made a burthen to himfelf and 
his country; and to the foldier and failor, who by hard fervice have loft the ufe of 
thofe very limbs which once were aétive in our defence. ‘The honour refulting from 
fuch a foundation would be as great, as the fatisfaction arifing from a confcioufnefs of 
fo benevolent a work, would be unfpeakable. The charms of diffipation would then 
lofe their force ; and every human luxury would appear to him infipid, who had it in 
his power thus to lay open thefe fountains of health, and to be able to exult in fuch pa- 
thetic and comfortable ftrains as thefe : ‘* When the ear heard me, then it bleffed me ; 
and when the eye faw me it gave witnefs to me; : 

“ Becaufe I had delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherlefs, and him that had 
none to help him. 

“ The bleffing of him that was ready to perifh came upon me, and I caufed the wi- 
dow’s heart to fing for joy. : : 

s< T was cyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame.”” 

After leaving Buxton, paffed through Middleton dale, a deep narrow chafm between 
two vatt cliffs, which extend on each fide near a mile in length: this road is very fingu-~ 
lar, but the rocks are in general too naked to be beautiful. At the end is the {mall 
village of Stoney Middleton ; here the profpeét opens, and at Barfley-bridge exhibits a 
pretty view of a {mall but fertile vale, watered by the Derwent, and terminated by Chat! 
worth and its plantations. Arrived and lay at 

Chefterfield, an ugly town. In this place is a great manufacture of worfted fiockings, 
and another of a brown earthen-ware, much of which is fent into Holland, the country 
which, within lefs than halfa century ago, fupplied not only thefe kingdoms but half of 


* The Romans, who were remarkably fond of warm baths, did not overlook thefe agreeable waters: they 
+ had‘a bath, inclofed with a brick wall, adjacent to the prefent St. Anne’s well, which Dr. Short, iv his 
Effay an Mineral Waters, fays was razed in 1709. . * 
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Europe with that commodity. The clay is found near the town, over the bafs or * cherty 
ftratum, above the coal. The fteeple of Chefterffeld church is a fpire covered with 
Jead, but by a violent wind ftrangely bent, in which ftate it remains, In the church are 
fome fine monuments of the Foljambes of Walton, 

At this place may be faid to have expired the war of the barons in the reign of 
Henry Ill. After the battle of Evefham, Robert Earl Ferrers, and Baldwin Wake 
Baron-of Chefterfield, attempted once more to make head againft' the royal power. 
‘They rendevoufed here; but were fuddenly furprifed by the royalifts; Ferrers was 
taken, and Wake fled. The eftate of the firft was forfeited : the fortunes of the laft 
were reitored, after certain mults. By the marriage of a fifter of one of his defcen- 
dants with Edmund of Woodftock, this place and Bakewell became the property of his 
daughter, the fair maid of Kent, widow of the Black Prince, and were part of her join- 
ture on his deceafe. 

June 27. On the road fide, about three miles from the town, are feveral pits of iron- 
{tone about nine or ten feet deep. The ftratum lies above the coal, and is two feet thick. 
I was informed that the adventurers pay ten pounds per annum to the lord of the foil far 
liberty of raifing it; that the labourers have fix fhillings per load for getting it: each 
load is about twenty {trikes or bufhels, which yields a ton of metal. © Coal in thefe parts 
is very cheap, a ton and a half being fold for five fhillings, 

Changed horfes at Workfop and Tuxford. In the fouth aifle of the church at Tux- 
ford, beneath a flowery arch, is a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on the grid- 
iron. By him is a fellow with a bellows blowing the fire, and the executioner going to 
turnhim. The zealous Fox in his Martyrology has this very thought, and makes the 
martyr fay in the midft of his fufferings, “ This fide is now roafted ; turn me, O tyrant 
great!” Croffed the Trent at Dunham-ferry, where it is broad, but fhallow: the 
{pring tides flow here, and rife about two feet, but the common tides never reach this 
place. Dunham had been a manor belonging to Edward {+ the Confeffor, and yielded 
him thirty pounds, and fix feétaries of honey, valuable when mead was the delicious 
beverage of the times. From hence pafs along the Fofs-Dyke, or the canal opened by 
Henry I. {, to form a communication between the Trent and the Witham. It was 
opened § in the year 1123, and extends from Lincoln to Torkefey ; its length is eleven 
miles three quarters, the breadth between dike and dike at the top is about fixty feet, 
at bottom twenty-two: veffels from fifteen to thirty-five tons navigate this canal, and 
by its means a confiderable trade in coals, timber, corn, and wool, is carried on. In 
former times, the perfons who had landed property on either fide were obliged to fcower 
it whenever it was choaked up, and accordingly we find prefentments were made by 
juries in feveral fucceeding reigns for that purpofe. Reach 

Lincoln, an ancient but ill-built city, much fallen away from its former extent. It 
- lies partly on a plain, partly on a very fteep hill, on whofe fummit are the cathedral and 
the ruins of the caftle. The firft isa vaft pile of Gothic architecture; within of 
matchlefs beauty and magnificence: the ornamentsare exceflively rich, and in the fineft 
Gothic tafte ; the pillars light, the centre lofty, and of a furprifing grandeur. The 
windows at the N. and S. ends are very ancient, but very elegant; one reprefents a leaf 


* Or flinty. + Thoroton’s Nottinghambh, 383. } Dugdale on embanking, 167. 

§ Imake ufe of this word, as Dr. Stukeley conjeGures this canal to have been originally a Roman work ; 
and that another of the fame kind (called the Carf-dike) communicated with it, by means of the Witham, 
which began alittle below Wafhenbro’, three miles from Lincoln, and was continued through the. fens as 
a as Peterborough. Stukeley’s Caraulius, 129 & feq. B.2. Ejufd. Account of Richard of Ciren- 
celter, 50. i. : . 


with 
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‘with its fibres, the other confifte of a number of fmall circles. There are two other 
ancient windows on each fide the great ifle: the others, as I recolleét, are modern, 
‘This church was, till of late years, much out of repair, but has jaft been reftored in a 
manner that does credit to the chapter. . 

The profpeét from this eminence is very extenfive, but very barren of objects; a 
vaft flat as far as the eye can reach, confilting of plains not the moft fertile, or of fens * 
and tioors: the laft are far lefs extenfive than they were, many being drained, and will 
foon become the beft land in the country ; but much {till remains to be done. ‘The fens 
near Revefby Abby f, eight miles beyond Horncaftle, are of. vaft extent; but ferve for 
a other purpofe than the rearing great numbers of geefe, which are the wealth of the 

enmen. 

During the. breeding feafon, thefe birds are lodged in the fame houfes with the inha- 
bitants, and even in their very bed-chambers: in every apartment are three rows of 
coarfe wicker pens placed one above another; each bird has its feparate lodge divided 
from the other, which it keeps poffeffion of during the time of fitting. A perfon, called 
a-Gozzard }, attends the flock, and twice a day drives the whole to water ; then brings 
them back to their habitations, helping thofe that live in the upper {tories to their nets, 
without ever mi(placing a fingle bird. 

The geefe are plucked five times in the year; the firft plucking is at Lady-Day, for 
feathers and quills, and the fame is renewed, for feathers only, four times more between 

"that and Michaelmas. The old geefe fubmit quietly to the operation, but the young 
ones are very noify and unruly, I once faw this performed, and obferved that goflings 
of fix weeks old were not {pared ;- for their tails were plucked, as I was told, to habi- 
tuate them early to what they were to come to. If the feafon proves cold, numbers of 
geefe die by this barbarous cuftom §. ‘ 

Vaft numbers are driven annually to London, to fupply the markets ; among them, 
all the fuperannuated geefe and ganders (called here Cagmags) which ferve to fatigue 
the jaws of the good citizens, who are fo unfortunate as to meet with them, ; 

The fen called the Weft Fen, is the place where the ruffs and reeves refort to in the 
greateft numbers f| ; and many other forts of water-fowl, which do not require the 
thelter of reeds or rufhes, migrate here to breed ; for this fen is very bare, having been 
imperfectly drained by narrow canals, which interfedt it for great numbers of miles. 
Thefe the inhabitants navigate in moft diminutive hallow boats; they are, in fact, the 
roads of the country. 

The Eaft Fen is quite in a ftate of nature, and gives a fpecimen of the country before 
the introduction of drainage: it isa vaft tract of morafs, intermixed with numbers of 
lakes from half a mile to two or three miles in circuit, communicating with each other 
by narrow reedy ftraits: they are very fhallow, none are above four or five feet in 
depth ; but abound with fith, fuch as pike, perch, ruil, bream, tench, rud, dace, roach, 
burbot, fticklebacks, and eels. 


* The fens, naked as they now appear, were once well wooded. Oaks have been found buried in them, 
which were fixteem yards long, and five in circumference; fir-trees from thirty to-thitty-five yards, and a 
foot or eighteen inches fyuare. Thefe trees had not the mark of the ax, but appeared as if burnt down by 
fire applied to their lower parts. Acorns and {mall nuts have alfo been found in great quantities in the fame . 
places. Dugdale on embanking, 14). , 

t Revefby Abby was founded t14z by W. de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, for Ciftertian monks, and 
aie by.Ud. VIIE. an. 30. to Ch. Duke of Suffolk. The founder turning monk was butied here. 





‘anner, -263. fie. Goofe herd. 
§ It was alfo practifed by the ancients. Candidorum alerum vedigal in plamé. Velluntur quibufdam locis 
bis anna. uy lib. x. 226 {| Br. Zool, IL. Nag 192. 
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It is obfervable, that once in feven or eight years, immenfe fhoals of fticklsbacks ap- 
pear in the Welland below Spalding, and attempt coming up the river in form of a vatt 
column. They are fuppofed to be the colleéted multitudes wathed out of the fens by 
the floods of feveral years, and carried into fome deep hole; when over-charged with 
-numbers, they are obliged to attempt a change ‘of ‘place. They move up the river in 
fuch quantities as to enable a man, who was employed in taking them, to earn, for a 
confiderable time, four fhillings a day, by felling them at a halfpenny per bufhel. T hey 
were ufed to manure land, and attempts have been made to get oil from them. The 
fen is covered with reeds, the harveft of the neighbouring inhabitants, who mow them 
annually ; for they prove a much better thatch than ftraw, and not only cottages, but 
many very good houfes are covered with them, Stares, which during winter refort in 
myriads to rooft in the reeds, are very deftruétive, by breaking them down, by the vaft 
numbers that perch onthem. The people are therefore very diligent in their attempts 
to drive them away, and are at great expence in powder to free themfelves of thefe trou- 
blefome guefts, I have feen a {tock of reeds harvefted and ftacked worth two or three 
hundred pounds, which was the property of a fingle farmer. ' 

The birds which inhabit the different fens are very numerous: I nevér met with a 
finer field for the zooligift to range in. Befides the common wild-duck, of which 

an account is given in another place *, wild geefe, garganies, pochards, fhovelers, and 
teals breed here. I have feen in the eaft fen a fmall flock of the tufted ducks; but they 
feemed to make it only a baiting-place. The pewit. gulls and black terns abound ; the 
laft in vaft flocks almoft deafen one with their clamors: a few of the great terns, .or 
tickets, are feen among them. I faw feveral of the great crefted grebes on the Eaft 
Fen, called there gaunts, and met with one of their floating nefts with eggs in it. 
The leffer crefted grebe, the black and dutky grebe, and the little grebe, are alfo in. 
habitants of the fens; together with coots, water-hens, {potted water-hens, water-rails, 
ruffs, redthanks, lapwings or wipes, red breafted godwits and whimbrels. The godwits 
breed near Wafhenbrough ; the whimbrels only appear about a fortnight in May near 
Spalding, and then quit the country. Oppofite to Foffdyke Wath, during fummer, are 
great numbers of avofettas, called there yelpers, from their cry. ‘They hover over the 
* Iportfman’s head like the lapwing, and fly with their necks and legs extended. 

Knots are taken in nets along the fhores near Fofldyke in great numbers during 
winter ; but they difappear in the {pring. 

The fhort-eared owl, Br. Zool. I. No. 66. vifits the neighbourhood of Wathen- 
brough along with the woodcocks, and probably performs its migrations with thofe 
birds, for it is obferved to quit the country at the fame time: I have alfo received 
fpecimens of them from the Danifh dominions, one of the retreats of the woodcock. 
This owl is not obferved in this country to perch on trees, but conceals itfelf in long 
old grafs; if difturbed, takes a fhort flight, lights again, and keeps ftaring about, 
during which time its horns are very vifible. The farmers are fond of the arrival of 
thefe birds, as they clear the fields of mice, and will even fly in fearch of prey during 
day, provided the weather is cloudy and mifty. 

But the greateft curiofity in thefe parts is the vaft heronry at Creffi-hall, fix miles 
from Spalding. The herons refort there in February to repair their nefts, fettle there 
in the {pring to breed, and quit the place during winter. They are numerous as rooks, 
and their nefts fo crouded together, that myfelf, and the company that was with me, 


* Br. Zool. If. No. 279. In general, to avoid repetition, the reader is referred to the Britith Zoology, 
for a more particular account of animals mentioged in this Tour. : 


counted 
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counted not lefs than eighty in’ one {preading oak. There had an opportunity of de- 

te€ting my own miftake, and that of other ornithologifts, in making two fpecies of 

heronsy for I found that the creited heron was only the male of the other: it made a 

moft beautiful appearance with its fnowy neck and long creft streaming with the wind. 

The family who owned this place was of the fame name with thefe birds, which feems . 
to be the principal inducement for preferving them, nk : 

"In the time of Michael Drayton, 


Here ftalked the ftately crane, as though he march’d in war. ; 


‘But at prefent this bird is quite unknown in our ifland; but every other fpecies 
enumerated by that obfervant poet ftill are found in this fenny tract, or its neigh- 
- bourhood. - . 

June 28. . Vifited Spalding, a place very much refembling, in form, neatnefs, and 
fituation, a Dutch town: the river Welland paffes through one of the ftreets, a canal 
4g cut through another, and trees are planted on each fide, The church is large, and 
the fteeple a fpire. The churches in general, throughout this low traé, are very 
HKandfome ;, all are built of ftone, which muft have been brought from places very re- 
mote, along temporary canals; for, in many inftances, the quarries lie at leaft twenty 
miles diftant. But the edifices were built in zealous ages, when the benedictions or 
malediétions of the church made the people conquer every difficulty that might obftruc 
thefe pious foundations.. The abby of Crowland, feated in the midit of a fhaking fen *, 
is a curious monument of the infuperable zeal of the times it was erefted in; as the 
beautiful tower of Bofton church, vifible from all parts, is a magnificent fpecimen of a 
fine gothic tafte. ry ; 

June 29. Paffled near the fite of Swinefhead abby, of which there are not the 
leaft remains, In the walls of a farm-houfe built out of the ruips, you are fhewn the 
figure of a knight Templar, and told it was the monk who poifoned King John; a fac 
denied by our beft hiftorians. ‘This abby was founded in 1134, by Robert de Greflei, 

. and filled. with Ciftertian monks, 

Returned through Lincoln; went out of town under the Newport-gate, a curious 
Roman work ; paifed over part of the heath; changed horfes at Spittle, and at Glan- 
ford-bridge ; dined at the ferry-houfe on the banks of the Humber; and, aftera 
paflage of about five miles, with a brifk gale, landed at Hull, and reached that. night 
Burton-Conftable, the feat of Mr. Conftable, in that ‘part of Yorkthire called Hol. 

. dernefs; a rich flat country, but excellent for producing large cattle, and a good 
breed of horfes, whofe prices are near doubled fince the French have grown fo fond 
of the Englifh kind.. : “os 
Made an excurfion to Hornfea, a fmall town on the coaft, remarkable only for its 
mere, a piece of water about two males long, and one broad, famous for its pike and 
eels ; it is divided from the fea by a very narrow bank, fo is in much danger of being 
fome time or other loft. 7 
The cliffs on the coajt of Holdernefs are high, and compofed of clay which falls down 
in vat. fragments. Quantity of amber is wafhed out of it by the tides, which the 
coutitry people pickup and fell: it is found fometimes in large maffes, but I never 


* This monaftery was founded by Ethelbald, king of Mercia, A. D. 716. The ground being teo 
marfhy to admit a weighty building of ftone, he made a foundation by driving into the ground valt piles of 
ouk’; and caufed more compad earth te be brought in boats nine miles off to lay on them, and form a 


. more found foundation. * 


faw 
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faw any fo pure and clear as that from the Baltic. It is ufually of a pale yellow colour 
within, and prettily clouded ; the outfide covered with a thin coarfe coat. 

July 2. After riding fome miles over a flat grazing country, paffed through the 
village of Skipfey,“once under the protection of a caltle-founded by Drugon or Dru. 
gan, a valiant Flandrian, who came over at the time of the conqueft, The Congucror 
gave him in marriage one of his near relations; and as a portion made him lord of 
Holdernefs. ~Drugon by fome unlucky accident killed his fpoufe ; but, having his wits 
about him, haftened to the King, and informing. his Majefly, that his lady and he-had 
a great defire to viftt their native country, requefted a fam of money for that purpofe: 
the Conqueror immediately fupplied the wants of Drugon ; who had fearecly em- 
barked, when advice was brought from Skipfey of the death of the lady : purfuit was 
inttantly made but in vain; the artful Flandrian evaded ail attempts to bring him to 
jultice *, 

: Near this village is a confiderable camp; but I paffed too haftily to determine of 
what nation, 

A few miles farther is Burlington Quay, a finall town clofe to the fea. There is a 
defign of building a pier, for the protection of thipping ; at prefent there ‘is only a large 
wooden quay, which projects into the water, from which the place takes its name. In 
February 1642, Henrietta, the fpirited confort of Charles I. landed here with arms and 
ammunition from Holland. Batten, a parliament admiral, had in vain tried to inter- 
cept Ter Majefty; but coming foon after into the bay, brutally fired for two hours at 
the houfe where fhe lay, forcing her to take thelter, half-dxeffed, in the fields. Nor 
parliament nor admiral were athamed of this unmaniy deed; but their hiftorian, the 
moderate Whitelock, feems to bluth for both, by omitting all mention of the affair. 
From hence is a fine view of the white cliffs of Flamborough-head, which extends far to 
the eaft, and forms one fide of the Gabrantvicorum finus portucfus of Ptolemy, a name 
derived from the Britith Gyfr, on account of the number of goats found there, accord. 
ing to the conjecture of ‘Camden. Perhaps, Evaize@», the epithet which Ptolemy 
adds to the bay, is ftill preferved in Sureby, or Sure-bay , a village a little north of 
Burlington Quay. ‘That the Romans had‘a naval ftation here, is more ftrongly con- 
fivned by the road called the Roman-ridge, and the dikes which go by Malton to York, 
are vifible in many places, and ended here {. 

A mile from hence is the town of Burlington. The body of the church is large, 
but the fteeple, by fome accident, has been deftroyed ; near it is a large gateway, with 
a noble Gothic arch, the remains of a priory of black canons, founded by Walter de 
Gant, in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. In that of Richard Il. in the year 
1388, the canons got liberty of inclofing their houfe with flrong walls, to defend them 

“from the attacks of pirates. I cannot help mentioning a proof of the manners of the 
clergy in early times, by relating a complaint of the prior to Innocent III. againft the 
archdeacon of Richmond, who calling at his houfe with ninety-feven horfes, twenty-one 
dogs, and three hawks, devoured in one hour, more provifion than would have lafted 
the monks a long time. ‘The grievance was redrefled. W. illiam Wode, the latt prior, 
was exccuted for rebellion in 1537. At that time, according to Speed, the revenue was 
6821. 13s. od. according to Dugdale, 5471. 6s 1d. : 

This coait of the kingdom is very unfavourable to trees, for, except fome woods in 
the neighbourhood of Burton-Conitable, there is a vait nakednefs from the Humber, 


* MS. at Burton-Conftable. t Camden, II. 899. 
} Drake’s Hit. York. 34. Confult alfo his map of the Roman roads in Yorkthire. 
vol, Ut : c - as 
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as far as the extremity of Caithvels, with a very few exceptions, which fhall be noted in 
their proper places. : 

July. Went to Flamborough head. ‘This was the Fleamburg cf the Saxons, pofs 
fibly from the lights made on it to direct the landing of Ida, whosin 547, joined his 
countrymen in thefe parts with a large remtforcement from Germany; and founded 
the kingdom of Northumberland. In the time of Mdward the Confcifor, Flamborou:h 
was one of the manors of Harold*, Earl of the weft Saxons, afterwards King of England 
On his death, the Conqueror gave it to Hugh Lupus, who, in perpetual alms, be- 
ftowed it on the monaftery of Whitby 4. : : 

The town is on the north fide; confifts of about one hundred and fifty fmall houfes, 
entirely inhabited by fifhermen, few of whom, as is faid, die in their beds, but meet 
their fate in the clement they are fo converfant in. Put myfelf under the dire@ion of 
William Camidge, Cicerone of the place, who conducted me to a little creek at that 
time covered with fith, a fleet of cobles having juft put in. Went in one of thofe little 
boats to view the Head, coafting it for upwards of two miles. The cliffs are of a tre- 
mendous height, and amazing grandeur ; beneath are feveral vaft caverns, fome clofed 
at the end, others are pervious, formed with a natural arch, giving a romantic paflage 
to the boat, different from that we entered. In fome places the rocks are infulated, 
are of a pyramidal figure, and foar up to a vaft height: the bafes of moft are folid, 
but in fome pierced through, and arched; the colour of all thefe rocks is white, from 
the dung of the innumerable flocks of migratory birds, which quite cover the face of 
them, filling every little projection, every hole that will give them Jeave to reft ;_ multi- 
tudes were {wimming about, otliers {warmed in the air, and almoft ftunned us with the 
variety of their croaks and {creams. I obferved among them corvorants, fhags in {mall 
flocks, guillemots, a few black guillemots very fhy and wild, auks, puflins, kittiwakes {, 
and herring gulls, Landed at the fame place, but before our return to Flamborough, 
vifited Robin Leith’s hole, a vaft cavern, to which there is a narrow paflage from the 
land fide ; it fuddenly rifes to a great height; the roof is finely arched, and the bot. 
tom is for a confiderable way, formed in broad fteps, refembling a great but eafy ftair- 
cafe; the mouth opens to the fea, and gives light to the whole. 

Lay at Hunmandby, a fmall village above Filey Bay, round which are fome planta- 
tions that thrive tolerably weli, and ought to be an encouragement to gentlemen to at- 
tempt covering thefe naked hills. 

Filey-brig is a ledge of rocks running far into the fea, and often fatal to fhipping. 
The bay is fandy, and affords vaft quantities of fine fifth, fuch as turbot, foles, &c. which 
during fummer approach the fhore, and are eafily taken in a common feine or dragging. 
net. 

July 4. Set’ out for Scarborough; paffed near the fite of Flixton, a hofpital 
founded in the time of Athelftan, to give fhelter to travellers from the wolves, that they 
fhould not be devoured by them §; {fo that in thofe days this bare tract muft have 
been covered with wood, for thofe ravenous animals ever inhabit large forefts. Thefe 
hofpitia are not unfrequent among the Alps ; are either appendages to religious houfes, 
or fupported by voluntary fubferiptions. Qn the fpot where Flixton ftood is a farm. 
houfe, to this day called the Spital-houfe. Reach 

Scarborough, a town once ftrongly guarded by a calftle, built on the top of a vaft 
cliff, by William le Gros, Earl of Yorkthire, Albemarle, and Hordernefs, in the reign 





* Dugdale, Baron. I. 20. + Dogdale, Monah. I. 73. 
$ Called here Petrels. Br.Zaol. No. 250.  _ §. Camden, Brit. IT. gez. 
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of Stephen. After the refumption of this, as well as ather crown lands alienated by 
that prince, Henry Il. rebuilt the fortrefs, then grown ruinous, with greater ftrength 
and magnificence, inclofing a vaft area. From this time it was confidered asthe key 
of this important county, and none but perfons of the firft rank were entrufted with the 
cuftody, Its confequence may be evinced from this circumftance ; that when King 
John had granted to his fubjeéts the magna charta, and placed the government in the 
hands of twenty-five barons, the governor of this caftle was to be approved by them,. 
and to reccive his orders from them. : 

In 1312, Mdward II. in his retreat out of the north before his rebellious nobility, 
left here, as in a place of the greateft fecurity, his minion Peers Gavefton. It was in. 
ftantly befieged, and taken by Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; and the infolent 
favourite, ina fhort time after, fell a vidtim to the refentment of the Earl of Warwick. 

In the reign of Richard IL. in 1378, its trade received great injury from a combined 
fleet of Scots, French, and Spaniards, under the condué of one Mercer, who entered 
the harbour, and carried off feveral fhips. ‘The infult was inftantly revenged by Phil. 
pot, a gallant alderman of Loncon, who fitted out a fleet at his own charge, purfued 
the enemy, and not only retook their prizes, but made himfelf matter of the whole 
fleet. 

Richard III. added ftrength to the place by building a bulwark near the fhore at 
the fouth-eaft end of the town; and he alfo began to wall in the iown *. 

In the religious rebcllion, {tyled the pilgrimage of grace, in the time of Henry ‘VIII. 
the leader, Robert Afk, in 1536, layed clofe fiege to the caftle; but was obliged to 
defift, after its governor Sir Ralph Ewers and his garrifon were reduced for twenty 
days to live on bread and water ft. ae 

In 1557, Thomas Stafford, fecond fon of Lord Stafford, with only thirty-two perfons, 
came from France, and furprized the fortrefs. It appears that they were encouraged 
to the attempt by Henry II. It was, probably, only the prelude to an invafion. 
Stafford publithed a manifefto againft the Queen; and ftyled himfelf Prote@or of 
England: but the Earl of Weftmoreland, collecting fome forces, (in two days) put 
an end to his dignity {. 

At the beginning of the civil wars, the parliament committed this caftle to the care 
of Sir Hugh Cholmley, who foon after revolted to the King. He maintained the place 
with great fpirit for two years. In 1644, he was vigoroufly befieged by Sir John 
Meldrum, from February till the middle of May, when Sir John, in attempting to repel 
a fally, received a mortal wound. Sir Hugh kept poffeffion of it till July 1645, when 
he furrendered it on terms to Sir Matthew Boynton §. It is at prefent a large ruin. 
In the caftle yard are barracks for about a hundred and fifty men, at prefent untenanted 
by foldiery. 

+ In this town were three religious houfes and a hofpital. ‘The grey friers, or Fran. 
cifcans, began a houfe here about 1240, which was enlarged by Edward II, and Roger 
Molendarius. The black friers, or Dominicans, had another before the 1 3th of 
Edward I. whether founded by Sir Adam Say, or Henry Earl of Northumberland, is 
doubtful. The white friers, or Carmelites, were eftablithed here in 1319, by Ed. 
ward II. and the Ciftertians had in the reign of King John a cell in this town de- 
pendent on a houle iti France, to which was given the church of St. Mary, and 
certain lands, till the fuppreffion of the alien priories in the reign of Edward IV. 


* Leland’s Itin. 1. 62. + Herbert's Hemy VIII. { Rapin, IT, 46. 
§ Whitelock, 83. 133. 146, 147. 163. = 
; c 2 Leland 
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Leland* defcribes this church as very magnificent ; with two towers at the weft end, 
and a great orie in the centre. It was probably demolifhed in the civil wars, when Sir 
John Meldrum forced the reyaliits into the caftle ; for it lay too near that fortrefs to 
be fuffered to remain entire, to give fhelter to the enemy. The prefent church (the 
only one in the town) rofe from the ruins of the former. 
_ ‘The town is large, buiit in form of a crefcent, on the fides of a Neep hill; from 
whence the name, which fhews it to have exifted in Saxon times, Scareburg, or the 
Burg ona fear or cliff. Beneath the fouth fide of the caftle, is a large ftone pier 
(another is now building) which fhelters the fhipping belonging to the place. It is 
abfolutely without trade, yet has above ten thoufand inhabitants, moftly failors, and owns 
above three hundred fail of hips, which are hired out for freight. In time of war 
government feldom has lefs than a hundred in pay. ; 

In 1359, the fhipping of this place was very inconfiderable; for to the naval arma- 
ment of that year made by Edward III. Scarborough contributed only one fhip and fix~ 
teen mariners ; when the following northern ports fent the numbers here recited : 


Newcaftle - - 17 fhips, 314 mariners. 
Barton on the Humber 3 30 
Grimfby - oe 11 17 
Bolton - - 17 36 


- Hull - - 16 382t 

‘The range of buildings on the cliff commands a fine view of the caftle, town, and 
of innumerable fhipping that are perpetually pafling backward and forward on their 
voyages. The fpawt lies at the’foot of one the hills, S. of the town ; this and the 

reat conveniency of fea-bathing, occafion a vat refort of company during fummer 5. 
it is at that time a place of great gaiety, for with numbers health is the pretence, but 
diffipation the end. 

The (hore is a fine hard fand, and during low water is the place where the company 
amufe themfelves with riding. ‘This is alfo the fith market ; for every day the cobles, 
or little fifhing boats, are drawn on fhore here, and lie in rows, often quite loaden 
with variety of the beft fifh. It is fuperfluous to repeat what has been belore mentioned 
of the methods of fifhing, being amply defcribed, Vol. III. of the Britifh Zoology; yet 
it will be far from impertinent to point out the peculiar advantages of thefe feas, and the 
additional benefit this town might experience, by the augmentation of its fitheries. 
For this account, and for numberlefs civilities I think myfelf much indebted to Mr. 
‘Travis, furgeon, who communicated to me the following remarks: . 

« Scarborough is fituated at the bottom of a bay, formed by Whitby rock on the 
North, and Flamborough Head on the South: the town is feated dire€tly oppofite to 
the centre of the W. end of the Dogger bank; which end (according to Hammond’s 
chart of the North Sea) lies S. and by W., and N. and by E.; but by a line drawn 
from ‘Finmouth eaitle, would lead about N. W. and S. E. Though the Dogger 
bank is therefore but twelve leagues from Flamborough Head, yet it is fixteen and a 
half from Scarborough, twenty-three from Whitby, and thirty-fix from Finmouth 
cafle. ‘he N. fide of the bank itretches off E. N. E. between thirty and forty 
leagues, until it almoft joins to the Long-Bank, and Jutt’s Rift. 


* Tein. I. 62, + MS. Bilt. of Holl, in Lord Shelburne’s library. 

{ The waters are impregnated with a purgative falt (glauber’s), a {mall quantity of common falt, and of 
feel. here are two wells, the farthelt from the town is more purgative, and its tafte more bitter; the 
other is more chalybeate, aud its tafte more brifle and pungent, D. A. 
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* It isto be remarked, that the fifhermen feldom-find any cod, ling, or other 
round fifh upon the Dogger bank itfelf, but upon thé floping edges and hollows con- 
tiguous to it, The top of the bank is covered with a barren fhifting fand, which af- 
fords them no fubfiftence ; and the water on it, from its fhallownefs, is continually fo 
agitated and broken, as to allow them no time to reft. The flat fith do not fuffer the 
fame inconvenience there ; for when difturbed by the motion of the fea, they thelrer 
themfelves in the fand, and find variety of fuitable food. It is true, the Dutch fifth 
upon the Dogger bank ; but itis alfo true they take little except foles, fkates, ‘thorn- 
backs, plaife, &c. It is in the hollows between the Dogger and the Weli-bank, that 
the cod are taken which fupply London market. : ; 

“¢ The fhore, except at the entrance of Scarborough pier, and fome few other 
places, is compofed of covered rocks, which abound with lobfters and crabs, and 
many other fhell fith, (no oylters;) thence, after a {pace covered with clean fand, ex- 
tending in different places from one to five or fix miles, the bottom; all the way to 
the edge of the Dogger bank, is a fear; in fome places very rugged, rocky, and ca- 
vernous ; in others {mooth, and overgrown with a variety of fubmarine plants, mofles,” 
corallines, &c.* Some parts again are fpread with fand and fhells; others, for 
many leagues in length, with foft mud and ooz, furnithed by the difcharge of the Tees 
and Humber. 

“ Upon an attentive review of the whole, it may be clearly inferred, that the fhore: 
along the coaft on the one hand, with the edges of the Dogger bank on the other, like: 
the fides ofa decoy, give a diredtion towards our fifhing grounds to the mighty thoals of 
cod, and other fith, which are well known to come anrally from the Northern Ocean: 
into our feas; and fecondly, that the great variety of fithing grounds near Scarbo« 
rough, extending upwards of fixteen ag eee from the fhore, afford fecure retreats and 
plenty of proper food for all the various kinds of fith, and alfo fuitable places for each: 
kind to depofit their fpawn in. 

“« The fithery at Scarborough only employs ros men, and brings in about 52501. per 
annum, a trifle to what it would produce, was there a canal from thence to Leeds and 
Manchefter ; it is probable it would then produce above ten times that fum, employ 
fome thoufands of men, give a comfortable and cheap fubfiftence to our manufacturers, 
keep the markets moderately reafonable, enable our manufaturing towns to underfell 
our rivals, and prevent the hands, as is too often the cafe, raifing infurrections, in 
every year of fcarcity, natural or artificial.” , 

In addition to the above I add an extraét of a letter from Mr. Travis, dated Dec. 2 !, 
1784, which flings more light on this interefting fubje@. The fifhery is now on its de- 
cline. ‘Che profits of {muggling having tempted molt of the owners of cobles to quit 
their bufinefs, the number here is reduced from thirty-five cobles to feven, At Robin 
Hood’s bay from forty-five to feventeen, and in the fame proportion along the coaft. 
At Scayborough are only fifhermen to the number mentioned 3 thofe ferve a regular- 
apprenticefhip, for itis a particular trade, and the ableft failors will not venture ina 
coble in the itream of the tide, where the beft fifth only are taken. 

The clame to the tithe of fith is a great difcouragement; the prefent worthy owner, 
Sir Charles Hotham Thompfon, does not demand it, but as the right has been confirmed 
by the courts of law, no one dare venture to truft to what a fucceffor may do. The 
cobles are not owned by the fifhers, but hired from the ale-houfe keepers at one fhil- 
ling and fix-pence per week, for the fear of the tithes prevents people of fubftance from: 


* T met with on the fhores near Scarborough, fmall fragments of the true red coral. 
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erfvaging and fitting out-large veffels, with which alone a national fithery can be carried 
on. . 

At pyefent the Dutch engrofs all our lampreys for baits, and once a fortnight a veffel 
fails from the Humber with a cargo to Holland. Thus the Dutéh fupply Holland, 
Germany, and even London itfelf, with cargoes of excellent fith. Irefer the readers 
to my Arctic Zoology, Suppl. p. 20,, or Sntroduétion, Ed. 2d. p. Ixxix. for an account 
of this valuable fifhery ; and ofa very unjuft attempt made by a felfith few to exclude the 
Dutch from fupplying our markets from their own coafts. 

On difcourfing with fome very intelligent fithermen, I was informed of a very fingu- 
lar phenomenon they annually obferve about the fpawning of fifh*. At the diftance of 
four or five leagues from fhore, during the month of July and Auguft, it is remarked, 
that at the depth of fix or feven fathom from the furface, the water appears to be fatu- 
rated with a thick jelly, filled with the ova of ‘fifh, which reaches ten or twelve fathoms 
deeper : this is known by its adhering to the ropes the cobles anchor with, when they are 
fifhing ; for they find the firft fix or feven fathom of rope free from fpawn, the next ten 
or twelve covered with flimy matter, the remainder again free to the bottom. ‘They fup- 
pofe this gelatinous ftuff to dupply the new-born fry with food, and that it is alfo a pro- 
tection to the {pawn, as being difagreeable to the larger fith to fwim in. 

There is great variety of fifh brought on fhore. Befides thofe defcribed as Britith 
fith, were two {pecies of rays: the whip-ray has alfo been taken here, and another 
fpecies of weever ; but thefe are fubjects, more proper to be referred to a fauna, than 
an itinerary, for a minute defcription. a 

‘The following is a proot of the vaft quantity of fifh that may be taken on this coaft. 
On April 11,1776, were taken in one tide, by one coble, 37 cods, 36 lings, 45 
holibuts, 3 turbots, befides a large quantity of fkates and {mall fith; which were fold 
for feven pounds, 

July roth left Scarborough, and paffed over large moorsto Robin Hood’s bay. On 
my road, obferved the vaft mountains of alum ftone, from which that falt is thus ex. 
tracted : It is firft calcined in great heaps, which continue burning by its own phlogi- 
fton, after being well fet on fire by coals, for fix, ten, or fourteen months, according to 
the fize of the heap, fome being equal toa fmall hill. Itis then thrown into pits and 
fteeped in water, to extract all the faline particles. ‘The liquor is then run into other 
pits, where the vitriolic falts are precipitated by the addition of a folution of the fal fode, 
prepared from kelp; or by the volatile alkali of ftale urine. ‘The fuperflous water 
being then evaporated duly by boiling in large furnaces, the liquor is fet to cool; and 
laitly, is poured into large catks, to cryftallize. 

The alum works in this country are of fome antiquity: they were firft difcovered by 
Sir Thomas Chaloner, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who obferving the trees tinged 
with an unufual colour, made him fufpicious of its being owing to fome mineral in the 
neighbourhood. He found out that the ftrata abounded with an aluminous falt. 

At that time the Englith being ftrangers to the method of managing it, there isa 
tradition that Sir Thomas was obliged to feduce fome workmen from the Pope’s alum- 
works near Rome, then the greateft in Europe. If one may judge from the curfe 
which his holinefs thundered out againft Sir Thomas and the fugitives, he certainly was 
nota little enraged; for he curfed by the very form that Ernulphus t has left us, and 
not varied a tittle from that moft comprehenfive of imprecations. 


* Mr. Ofbeck obferved the fame in S. Lat. 35§3¢, in his return from China. The feamen call it the 
flowering of the water. Vol, Il. 72. 
t Vide Triflram Shandy. 7 
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‘the firit pits were near Gifborough, the feat of the Chaloners, who ftill flourith 
there, notwithftanding his holinefs’s anathema. ‘The works were fo valuable as to be 
deemcd a royal mine. Sir Paul Pindar, who rented them, payed annually to the King 
12,5c0l,, to the Farl of Mulgrave 1640l., to Sir William Pennyman Gool. ; kept 
800 workmen in pay, and fold his alum at 261. per ton. But this monopoly was de- 
ftroyed on the death of Charles I. and the right reftored to the proprietors. 

In thefe alum rocks are frequently found cornua ammonis, and other fofiils, lodged in 
a ftony nodule. Jet is fometimes met with in thin flat pieces, externally of the appear- 
ance of wood. Accordinz to Solinus, Britain was famous for this fofiil *. 

‘The fands near Robin Hood’s village, were covered with fih of feveral kinds, and with 
people who met the cobles in order to purchafe their cargo: the place feemed as if 
great fifh fair had been held there ; fome were carrying off their bargains, others bufied 
in curing the fifh: and a little out at fea was a fleet of cobles and tive-men boats, and 
others, arriving to difcharge the capture of the preceding tides t. ‘There are 36 of the 
firlt beloning to this little place. ‘The houles here make a grotefque appearance, are 
feattered over the face of a ftcep cliffin a very ftrange manner, and fill every projeéting” 
ledge, one above another, in the fame manner as thole of the peafantsin the rocky parts 
of China. Sand’s Eud, Runwick, and Staithes, three other fifhing towns on this coatt, 
are (as 1 am told) built in the fame manner. 

The country through this day’s journey was hilly, the coaft high. Reach 

Whitby, called by the Saxons, Streanefhalch, or the bay of the light-houfe, a large 
town,oddly fituated between two hills, with a narrow channel running through the mid- 
dle, extending about a mile farther up the vale, where it widens, and formsa bay. The 
two parts of the town are joined by a good draw-bridge, for the conveniency of letting. 
the fhipping pafs. From this are often taken the viviparous Blenny, whofe back-bone 
is as green as that of the fea needle. The river that forms this harbour is the Efk, but 
its waters are very inconfiderable when the tideis out. Here is a pretty brifk trade in 
fhip-building ; but except that, a fmall manufacture of fail-cloth, and the hiring of 
fhips, as at Scarborough, like that town, it has fearce any commerce. It is computed, 
there are about 270 fhips belonging to this place. Of late, an attempt has been made 
to have a fhare in the Greenland fifhery ; four fhips were fent out, and had very gond 
fuccefs, There are very good dry docks towards the end of the harbour ; and at the 
mouth a moft beautiful pier. At this place is the firft falmon-fifhery on the coatt 

In 1394 prodigious fhoals of herrings appeared off this port, which occafioned a vatt 
refort of foreigners, who bought up, cured the fifh, and exported them to the great 
injury of the natives. To prevent which, the King iffued a proclamation, directed to 
the bailiffs of St. Hilda’s church, requiring them to put a ftop to thofe practices }. 

On the hill above the S. fide of the town is a fine ruin of St. Hilda’s church. The 
fite was given to that faint by Ofwy, King of Northumberland, about A.D. 657; 
poftibly in confequence of a vow he made to found half a dozen monafteries, and make 
his daughter a nun, fhould heaven favour his arms. At this place was held, before 
King Olwy, the celebrated controverfy about the proper feafon tor keeping of Ealter. 
Archbifhop Colman fupported one opinion from the traditions, which the Britons had 
of the example of St. John the Evangelift ; and Wilfrid, on the contrary, drew his ar- 


* Gagates hic plurimus optimufque eff lapis : ff decorem requiras, nigra gemmeus + fi naturam agud ardct, olea 
reflinguilur : fi poteflatem atiritu calefatus upplicita detinet, aique faccinum. C. xxii. : 
+ From hence the fith are carried in machines to Derby, Litchfield, Birmingham, and Worcefter i the 
towns which lie beyond the laft are {applied from the Welt of England. 
+ Rymer’s Ficdera, VIE. 788. - : 
guments 
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guments from the pradtice of S:. Peter, on whom the catholic church was founded, and 
to whom were committed the keys of heaven. Ofwy demanded of Colman, whether 
this was true? who confeffed it was. ‘ Then,’’ fays His Majefty, ‘1 will never con- 
tradi& the porter of heaven, left I fuffer by his refentment, when I apply for ad- 
miffion *.2? St. Hilda founded a convent here for men and women, dedicated it to St. 
Peter, and became the firft abbels +. This eftablifhment was ruined by the exc fens 
of the Danes; but after the conqueft, was rebuilt, and filled with Benedictines, by 
William de Percy, to whom the lordfhip was given by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chefter, 
nephew tothe conqueror. In lefs enlightened times it was believed that not a wild 
goofe dared to fly over this holy ground, and if it ventured, was fure to fall precipi- 
tate, and perifh in the attempt. 

. Went about two miles along the fhore, then turned up into the country, a black 
and dreary moor ; obferved on the right a vaft artificial mount, or tumulus, called 
Freeburgh Hill. - 

‘At the end of this moor, about three miles from Gifborough, is a beautiful view over 

“the remaining part of Yorkthire, towards Durham, Hartlepool, and the mouth of the 

‘Tees, which meanders through a very rich trad. The country inftantly affumes a new 
face; the road lies between moft delightful hills, finely wooded, and the little vales 
between them very fertile: on fome of the hills are the marks of the firft alum works, 
which were difcovered by Sir Thomas Chaloner. , 

Gifborough, a fmall town, pleafantly fituated in a vale furrounded at fome diftance 
hills, and open on the eaft to the fea, which is about five miles diftant. It is certainly a 
delightful fpot ; but I cannot #e the reafon why Camden compares it to Puteoli. “Here 
was once a priory of the canons of the order of St. Auftin, founded by Robert de Brus, 
1129, after the diffolution granted by Edward VI. to the Chaloners: a very beautiful 
eaft window of the church is ftill remaining. This priory was alfo embattled or fortified 
in 137¢, by permiffion of Edward III. Its revenue, according to Speed, was 7121. 6s. 
6d. ; according’ ta Dugdale, 6281. 3s. 4d. ‘The town has at prefent a good manufacture 
of fail-cloth. 

The country continues very fine quite to the banks of the Tees, a confiderable river, 
which divides Yorkthire from the bifhoprick of Durham. After travelling 109 miles . 
ina flraight line through the firft, enter Durham, croffing the river on a very handfome 
bridge of five arches, the battlements neatly panelled with ftone ; and reach 

Stockton, lying on the Tees in form of a crefcent: a handfome town ; a corporation 
by prefcription, governed by a mayor, recorder, and fix aldermen; and is one of the. 
four ward towns of the county. ‘The principal ftreet is remarkably fine, being 165 
feet broad} and feveral leffer {treets run into it at right angles. In the middle of the 
great ftreet are neat fhambles, a town-houle, and large aflembly-room. There 
is befides a large fquare, in which is a handfome Doric column thirty-three feet high. 
About a century ago, according to Anderfon, it had fearce a houfe that was not made 
of clay and thatch ; but is now a flourifhing place, having rofe on the decay of trade 
at Yarum. Its manufa@ure is a fmall one of fail-cloth ; and great quantities of corn, 
and lead (from the mineral parts of the country) are fent off from hence by commiffion. 
As the river does not admit of large veffels as high as the town, thofe commodities are 
fent down to be fhipped about three milcs lower. The port is a member of that of 
Newcaftle, and has its cuftom-houfe and proper officers. ‘The town lies at the diftance 
of fix miles from the bar; and the tide flows above eight miles above the bridge. 





© Bede, Hilt. Ecel. tib. ili. c. 25. 


+ Ofway was properly the founder. 
: Stockton 
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Stockton was anciently a chapelry belonging to Norion, which by length of time be- 
came ruinous, and too {mall for the increafing inhabitants. In 1710, a new church was 
begun by ‘ubicription ; in 1712, it was confecrated by bifhop Crew ; and, in 1713, the 
place, by act of parliament, was made a diftin@ parifh from Norton. 

In 1721, a charity-fehool was begun by voluntary fubfcription, which fucceeded fo 
well as to maintain at prefent a mafter, miftrefs, and forty boys and girls. 

On the weft fide of the town ftood the caftle, founded (as fome fay) by King Stephen; 
according to others, by John. It is reported to have been a ftrong and clegant biild- 
ing, having been the fummer refidence of the bifhop of Durham. “Tradition fays, that 
King John was entertained here by bifhop Poitiers ; and at this place figned the charter 
of Newcaftle. Bifhop Farnham died here, in 1257. Bifhop Kellow improved and 
made great additions to the caftle ; and here bifhop Morton took refuge when he fled 
from the Scots, in the beginning of the troubles of Charles I. It was fold by order of 
parliament, in 164~, for 61651., demolifhed, and the materials difpofed of : what re- 
mained, is at prefent converted into a barn. ‘he demefne lands belong to the bifhop, 
and are fet for 6ool. a year. . : 

In 1762, an aé pafled for building a bridge acrofs the Tees, to form a communica- 
tion with Cleveland, which was finifhed in April 1769. Its breadth is eighteen feet, 
that of the middle arch feventy-two, three inches ; the two next fixty ; the two others 
forty-four. The expence of building it was eight thoufand pounds. 

The falmon fifhery is negle€ted here, for none are taken but what is neceffary to fup. 
ply the country. Smelts come up the river in the winter-time. fn) 

Norton, before mentioned, lies on the way to Durham, at a fimall’ diftance from’ 
Stockton. Here had been an ancient collegiate church, founded before the year 1227 %, 
for eight prebendaries, or portionifts, in the patronage of the bifhops of Durham. ‘The 
country from the Tees to Durham is flat, very fertile, and much inclofed. Towards 
the welt is a fine view of its highlands. Thefe hills are part of that-vait ridge which 
commences in the north, and deeply divide this portion of the kingdom ; and on that 
account are called by Camden the Appenines of England. 

The approach to Durham is romantic, through a deep hollow, clothed on each fide 
with wood, ‘The city is pretty large, but the buildings old. Part are ona plain, part 
on the fide of a hill. The abby, or cathedral, and the caftle, where the bifhop lives, 
when he refides here, are on the fummit of a cliff, whofe foot is wathed on two fides b 
the river Were. The walks on the oppofite banks are very beautiful, and well kept. 
They are cut through the wood, impend over the river, and receive a venerable im. 
provement from the caftle and ancient cathedral, which foar above. 

The laft is very old +; plain without, and fupported within by mafly pillars, deeply 
engraved with lozengc-like figures, and zig-zag furrows: others are plain. he tkreen 
to the choir is wood covered with a coarle carving. The choir neat, but without or- 
nament. 

‘the chapter-houfe feems very ancient, and is in the form of a theatre. ‘The cloifters 
large and handfome. All the monuments are defaced, except that of bifhop Hatfield. 
‘The prebendal houfes are very pleafantly fituated, and have a fine view backwards. 

‘There are two hand{ome bridges over the Were to the walks; and a third covered 
with houfes, which join the two parts of the town. This river produces falmon,-trout, 
roach, dace, minow, loche, bulhead, fticklebacks, lamprey, the leffer lamprey, eele, 
imelt, and famlet.° The laft, before they go off to fpawn, are obferved to be covered 


* Tanner 15. . t Begunin 1093, by bifhop William de Carilepho. 
VOL, Ill. : D with 
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with a white flime: they are called here rack-riders, becaufe they appear in winter, or 
bad weather: rack, in the Englifly of Shakefpeare’s days, fignifying the driving of the 
clouds by tempelts, a word ftill retained here. 


That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiftingt 
As water is in water. 
Antony and Creopataa, AQIV. 


‘There is no inconfiderable manufacture at Durham of fhalloons, tammics, ftripes, 
and callemancoes. I had heard on my road many complaints of the ecclefiaitical go- 
vernment this country is fubjeét to; but from the general face of the country, it fecins 
to‘thrive wonderfully under it. 

July 21. Saw Coken, the feat of Mr. Car; a moft romantic fituation, layed out with 
great judgment: the walks are very extenfive, principally along the fides or at the bot- 
tom of deep dells, bounded with vat precipices, finely wooded; and many parts of the 
rocks are planted with vines, which I was told bore well, but late. The river Were 
winds along the hollows, and forms two very fine reaches at the place where you enter 
thefe walks. Its waters are very clear, and its bottom a folid rock. The view towards 
the ruins of Finchal-abby is remarkably great; and the walk beneath the cliff has a mag- 
nificent folemnity, a fit retreat for its monaftic inhabitants. This was once called the 
Defert, and was the rude fcene of the autterities of St. Godric, who carried them to the 
moft fenfelefs extravagance *. A fober mind may even at prefent be affected with 
horror, at the profpeéts from, thé fummits of the cliffs into a darkfome and ftupendous 
chafm, rendered ftill more tremendous by the roaring of the waters over its diftant 
bottom. 

Pafled through Chefter-le-Street, a {mall town, near which is Lumley-caftle, the feat 
of the Earl of Scarborough. The traét from Durham to Newcattle was very beautiful; 
the rifings gentle, and prettily wooded, and the views agreeable; that on the borders 
remarkably fine, there being, from an eminence not far from the capital of Northum- 
berland, an extenfive view of a rich country, watered by the coaly Tyne. Go through 
Gateshead, crofs the bridge, and enter : 

Newcattie, a large town, divided from the former by the river, and both fides very 
fteep: the lower parts very dirty and difagreeable. The fides of the river are inha- 
bited by keelmen and their families, a mutinous race; for which reafon this town is 
always garrifoned ; in the upper parts are feveral handfome well-built {treets. 

The great bufinels of the place is the coal trade. The collieries lie at different dif- 
tances, from five to eighteen miles from the river; and the coal is brought down in 
waggons along rail roads, and difcharged from covered buildings at the edge of the 


© St. Godric was born at Walpole, in Norfolk, and being an itinerant merchant, got acquainted with 
St. Cuthbert at Farn ifland. He made three pilgrimages to Jerufalem; at length was warned by a vifion 
to fettle in the defert of Finchal. He lived an hermitical life there during 63-years, and practifed unheard- 
of aufteritics: he wore an iron fhirt next his thin day and night, and wore out three : he mingled afhes with 
the flour he made his bread of; and, left it fhould then be too good, kept it three or four months before he 
ventured to eat it. In winter, as well as fummer, he paffed whole nights, up to his chin ia water, at his de- 
votions. Like St. Antony, he was often hunted by fiends in various fhapes 5 fometimes in form of beau- 
tiful damfels, fo was vifited with evil concupifcénce, which he cured by rolling naked among thorns and 
briars: his body grew ulcerated; but, to encreafe his paiv, he poured falt into the wounds: wrought 
many miracles, and died 1179. Britannia facra, 301. Abvut ten years after his deceafe, a Benedictine 


priory of thirteen mouks was founded there in his honour, by Hugh Padfey, bifhop of Durham, 
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water into the keels or boats that are to convey iton fhipboard. ‘Thefe boats are ftrong, 
clumfy, and round, will carry about 25 tons each ; fometimes are navigated with a 
fquare fail, but generally are worked with two vaft oars. No fhips of large burthen 
come up as high as Newcaftle, but are obliged to lie at Shields, a few miles down the 
river, where ftage.coaches go thrice every day for the convenicncy of paffengers. ‘This 
country is moft remarkably populous ; Newcaftle with Gatethead contains near 39,000 | 
inhabitants; and there are at leaft 400 fail of thips belonging to that town and its port. 
The cffeét of the vaft commerce of this place is very apparent for many miles round ; 
the country is finely cultivated, and bears a moft thriving and opulent afpect. 

July 13. Left Newcaftle; the country in general flat ;_ paffed bya large {tone column 
with three dials on the capital, with feveral {cripture texts on the fides, here called Pigg’s 
Folly, from the founder. : 

A few miles further is Stannington-bridge, a pleafant village. Morpeth, a fmall town 
with a neat town-houfe, and a tower for the bell near it. Some attempt was madea 
few years ago to introduce the Manchefter manufacture, but without fuccefs, Camden 
informs us, that the inhabitants reduced their town to athes, on the approach of King 
John, A. 1D. 1216, out ofpure hatred to their monarch, in order that he might not find 
any fhelter there. But the-Chronicle of Melros, p, 190, affigns a more Yational caufe, 
by faying that the barons of the country deftroyed both their own towns and the ftanding 
corn, in order to diftrefs the king then on his march to punith their revole. 

The caftle was feated on a fmall eminence. ‘The remains are little more than the 
gateway tower. This fortrefs was built by William Lord Grayftock, in the year 13 58. 
It appears to have been entire in the days of Leland, and-at that time in the poffetiion 
of Lord Dacres *, who derived his right from his marriage with Elizabeth Baronefs of 
Grayftock ; and in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was conveyed into the family of the 
prefent Jarl of Carlile, by the marriage of a daughter of Thomas Lord Dacres with 
Lord William Howard of Naworth t. r . 

Between Morpeth and Felton, on the right fide of the road, ftands’ Cockle Tower, an 
ancient border-houfe of the larger fize, fortified as the fad neceflity of the times required. 
Mr. Grofe tells us, that in the time of Edward I. it belonged to the Bertrams of Mitford, 
* perfons of much property in this county. 

This place gave birth to William Turner, as Dr. Fuller expreffes it, an excellent 
Latinift, Greecian, orator, and poet; he might have added polemic divine, champion 
and {ufferer in the proteftant caufe, phyfician and naturalift, His botanic writings are 
among the firft we had, and certainly the beft_of them ; and his criticif{ms on the birds 
of Anitotle and Pliny are very judicious. He was the firft who flung any light on thofe 
fubjects in our ifland; therefore clames from a naturalift this tribute to his memory }. 

Felton, a pleafant village on the Coquet, which, fome few miles lower, difcharges 
itfelf into the fea, oppofite to a fmall ifle of the fame name, remarkable for the multi- 
tudes of water-fowl that refort there to breed. At Felton, the barons of Northumber- 
land did homage to Alexander II. King of Scotland, in 1216, in the reign of King 
John§. Coquet ifland was a place of arms for the royal party in the time of Charles L, 
but was taken by the Scots, in 1643, with much booty of ammunition and cattle, 

Near Felton, I had a diftant view of Warkworth caftle, in old times the feat of the 
Claverings, by defcent from Roger Fitz-Richard, to whom it was granted by Henry II. } 
Mr. Grole’s elegant defign of it makes me regret I did not take a nearer view. 


* Leland Itin. vii. 62, = He was born in the reign of Henry VILL. died in 15638. 
+ Wallis, i. 299. § Walls, ii. 356. Idem, 35%, 
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At Alnwick, .afmall town, the traveller is difappointed with the fituation of the en- 
virons of the cafile, the refidence of the Percies, the ancient Earle of Northumberland. 
You lock in vain for any marks of the grandeur of the feudal age; for trophies won by 
a family eminent in our annals for military prowefs and deeds of chivalry ; for halls: 
hung with helms and hauberks, or with the fpoils of the chace; for extenfive foreits 
and vencrable oaks. You loek in vain for the helmet on the tower, the ancient fignal 
of hofpitality to the traveller, or the grey-headed porter to condu& him to the hall of 
entertainment. ‘Che numerous train, whofe countenances gave welcome to him on his 
way, are now no more ; and inftead of the difinterefted ufher of the old times, he is at- 
tended by.a valet eager to receive the fees of admittance. 

‘Chere is a valt grandeur in the appearance of the outfide of the caflle; the towers 
magnificent, but injured by the numbers of rude ftatues crowded on the battlements. 
‘Lhe apartments are large, and lately finifhed in the Gothic ftyle with a moft incompe- 
tible elegance. ‘The gardens are equally inconfiftent ; trim to the highelt degree, and: 
more adapted to a villa near London, than the ancient feat of a great baron. Ina word, 
nothing, excepting the numbers of uninduftrious poor that fwarm at the gate, excites 
ahy one idea ofits former circumstances, 

William ‘Yyfon, a noble Saxon, baron of Alnwick, fell on the fide of Harold at the 
battle of Haftings. The conqueror beftowed his daughter and fortune on Ivo de Veici. 
In +310, a natural fon of one of his defcendants was left under the guardianth p of. 
Antony Beke, bifhop of Durham, who betrayed his truft, and fold this barony to Henry 
Lord Percy. ‘Phe caftle underwent two memorable fieges. In 1093, by Malcolia ITE. 
of Scotland, who, with his fon’Edward, loft their lives before it; and in 1174, Wil-. 
liam I, after a fruitlefs fiege, was defeated and taken prifoner near the fame place. - 

"The abby lay a littlenorth of the town : nothing is left but the fine fquare gateway. 
It was founded by Euftace Fitz-John, in 1147, for Premonttratenfian canons *, and at 
the diffolution fupported thirteen, whofe revenues were about 1gol. a year. 

A ftage further is Belford, the feat of Abraham Dixon, Efq., a modern houfe; the 
front has 2 moft beautiful fimplicity in it: the grounds improved as far as the art of 
hufbandry can reach; the plantations large and flourifhing : a new and neat town, in- 
ftead of the former wretched cottages ; and an induitrious race, inftead of an idle poory. 
at prefent fill the eftate. : 

On aneminence on the fea-coaft, about four miles from Belford, is the very ancient 
caftle of Bamborough, founded by Ida, firft king of the Northumbriaus, A.D. 548. It 
was called by the Saxons, Bebbanburh t,” in honour of Bebba, Ida’s queen. It was at 
firft furrounded with a wooden fence, and afterwards with a wall. It had been of great 
ftrength ; the hill it is founded on is exceflively fteep on all fides, and accefhible only 
by flights of fteps on the fouth-eaft, The ruins are ftill confiderable, but many of them 
now filled with fand, caught up by the winds which rage here with great violence, and 
carried to very diftant places. The remains of a great hall are very fingular ; it had 
been warmed by two fire-places of a vaft fize, and from the top of every window run 
a flue, like that of a chimney, which reached the fummits of the battlements. Thefe 
flues feem defigned as fo many fupernumerary chimneys, to give vent to the fmoke that 
the immentfe fires of thofe hofpitable times filled the rooms with: halls fmoky, but filled 
with good cheer, were in thofe days thought no inconvenience. ‘Thus my brave coun~ 
tryman, Howel ap Rys, when his enemies had fired his houfe about his ears, told his 
people to rife and defend themfelves like men: “ For fhame, for he had knowne there 
as greate a fmoake in that hall upon a Chriftmas even {.” 


* Tanner, 933, J Saxon Chr. 19. t Hilt. Gwedir family, 118. 
Bamborough. 
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Bamborough village is now very inconfiderable. It ence was a royal borough, and 
fent two members : it was even honoured with the nanfe of a fhire, which gave name to a 
large tra extending fouthward. It had alfo three religious foundations: a houfe of friers 
preachers founded By Henry HL, a cell of canons regular, of St. Auftin, and a hofpital. 

This caftle, and the manor belonging to it, was once the property of the Fortters ; 
but (on the forfeiture of Thomas Forfter, Efq. in 1715) purchafed by Lord Crew, 
bifhop of Durham, and with other confiderable eftates, left vefled in truftees, to be 
applied to unconfined charitable ufes. Three of thefe truftees are a majority: ong of 
them makes this place his refidence, and blefles the coaft by his judicious and humane 
application of the prelate’s generous bequeft. He has repaired and rendered habitable 
the great Norman fquare tower : the part referved for himfelf and family is a large hall 
and a tew fmaller apartments ; but the ret of the fpacious edifice is allotted for pur- 
poles which make the heart to glow with joy when thought of. ‘The upper part is an 
ample granary, from whence corn is difpenfed to the poor without diftinétion, even in 
the deareft time, at the rate of four fhillings a bufhel ; and the diftreffed, for many miles 
round, often experience the conveniency of this benefaétion. : 

Other apartments are fitted up for the reception of thipwrecked_failors; and bed» 
ding is provided for thirty, fhould fuch a number happen to be caft on fhore at the fame 
time. A conftant patrole is kept every ftormy night along this tempeftuous coaft for 
above eight miles, the length of the manor, by which means numbers of lives have been 
preferved. Many poor wretches are often found on the fhore ina ftate of infenfibility ; 
but hy timely relicf are foon brought to themfelves, F 

It often happens, that Ships ftrike in fuch a manner vn the rocks as to be capable of 
relief, :n cafe numbers of people could be fuddenly affemtled : for that purpofe a can- 
non * is fixed on the top of the tower, which is fired once, ifthe accident happens in 

- fuch a quarter ; twice, if in another; and thrice, if in fuch a place. By thefe fignals 
the country people are diretted. to-the {pot they are to fly fto; and‘by this means 
frequently preferve not only the crew, but even the veflel; for machines of different 
kinds are always in readinefs to heave fhips out of their perilous fituation. ‘ 

In a word, all the fchemes of this worthy truftee havea humane and ufeful tendency : 
he {cemis as if feleed from his brethren for the fame purpofes as Spenfer tells us the 
firft of his feven beadfmen in the-houfe of holineffe was, : 


The firft of them, that eldeft was and beft, 

Of all the houfe had charge and government, 

As guardian and iteward of the reft : 

Hie office was to give entertainement 

And lodging unto all that came and went: 

Not unto fuch as could him feaft againe 

And doubly quite for that he on them {pent 5 

But fuch as want of harbour did conftraine ; 
Thofe, for Gon’s fake, his dewty was to entertaine +. 


Oppofite to Bamborough lie the Farn iflands, which form two groupes of little ifles 
and rocks to the number of feventeen, but at low water the points of others appear 
above the furface ; they are all diftinguifhed by particular names, The neareft ifle to the 
fhore is that called the Houfe Ifland, which lies exaétly one mile fixty-eight chains from 
the coat: the moft diftant is about feyen or eight miles. ‘hey are rented for 1 61. per 


* Once belonging to a Dutch frigate of forty guns ; which, with all the crew, was lott oppofite to the 
caltle about fixty years ago. . : 


+ The Rev. Thomas Sharpe, B.D, : 
annum 
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aanum: their produce is kelp, fome few feathers, and a few feals, which the tenant 
watches and fhoots for the fake of the oil and fkins. Some of them yield a little grals, 
and ferve to feed a cow or two, which the people are defperate enough to tranfport over 
in their little boats. ; 

July +5. Vifited thefe iflands in a coble, a fafe but feemingly hazardous fpecies of boat, 
long, narrow, and flat-bottomed, which is capable of going through a high fea, dancing 
like a cork on the fummits of the waves. 

‘Touched at the rock called the Meg, whitened with the dung of corvorants which 
almoft covered it; their nefts were large, made of tang, and exceflively foetid. 

Rowed next to the Pinnacles, an ifland in the fartheft groupe; fo called from fome 
vaft columnar rocks at the fouth end, even at their fides, and flat at their tops, and en- 
tirely covered with guillemots and fhags: the fowlers pafs from one to the other of 
thefe columns by means of a narrow board, which they place from top to top, forming 
a narrow bridge, over fuch a horrid gap that the very fight of it {trikes one with horror, 

Landed at a fall ifland, where we found the female eider ducks* at that time fitting : 

“the lower part of their nefts was made of fea-plants ; the upper part was formed of the 
down which- they pull off their own breatts, in which the eggs were furrounded and 
warmly bedded : in fome were three, in others five eggs, of a large fize, and pale olive 
colour, as fmooth and glofly as if varnifhed over. ‘The nefts are built on the beach, 
among the loofe pebbles, not far from the water. The ducks fit very clofe, nor will 
they rife till you almoft tread on them. The drakes feparate themfelves from the fe- 
males during the breeding feafon. We robbed a few of their nefts of the down, and 
after carefully feparating ea hai tang, found that the down of one neft weighed only 
three quarters of an ounce,but was fo elaltic as to fill the crown of the largeft hat. The 
people of this country call thefe St. Cuthbert’s ducks, from the faint of the iflands +. 

Befides thefe birds, I obferved the following : puffins, here called tom noddies, auks, 
here fkouts, guillemots, black guillemots, little auks, fhiel ducks, fhags, corvorants, 
‘black and whitg gulls, brown and white gulls, herring gulls, which I was told-fed fome. 
times on eggs of other birds, common gulls, here annets, kittiwakes or tarrocks, pewit 
§ulls, great terns, fea pies, fea larks, here brokets, jackdaws which breed in rabbet-holes, 
rock pidgeons, rock larks. : 

The terns were fo numerous, that in fome places it was difficult to tread without 
crufhing fome of the eggs. ; 

The latt ifle I vifited was the Houfe Ifland, the fequeftered fpot where St. Cuthbert 
paffed the two laft years of his life. Here was afterwards eftablithed a priory of Bene. 
digtines for fix or eight monks fubordinate to Durham. A fquare tower, the remains 
of a church, and fome other buildings, are to be feen there {till; and a {tone coffin, 
which, it is pretended, was that of St. Cuthbert. At the north end of the ifle is adeep 
chafn, from the top to the bottom of the rock, communicating to the fea, through 
which, in tempeftuous weather, the water is forced with va(t violence and noife, and 
forms a fine set d’cau of fixty feet high : it is called by the inhabitants of the oppofite 
coaft the Churn. 

Reached fhore through a moft turbulent rippling, occafioned by the fierce current of 
the tides between the iflands and the coait. 


* Vide Br. Zool. ii. No. 271, Lhave been informed that they alfo breed on Inch-Colm, in the Firth 
of Forth. 

+ Imuft here acknowledge my obligations to Jofeph Banks, Efq. who, previous to his circamnavigation, 
liberally permitted my artift to take copies of his valuable collection of Zoologic drawings ; amongtt others, 
thofe of the cider ducks, - e 
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July 17, Purfued my journey northward. Saw ate diftance the Cheviot hills? 
on which, I was informed, the green plovers breed; afd that, during wiriter, flocks in- 
numerable of the great bramblings, or fhow-flakes, appear; the moft fouthern place 
of their migration in*large companies. : 

The country almoft woodlefs, there being but one wood of any confequence between 
Bedford and Berwick. Saw on the left another antient tower, which fhewed the cha- 
racter of the times, when it was unhappily neceffary, on thefe borders, for every houfe 
to be a fortrefs, ' 

On the right, had a view of the fea, and, not remote from the land of Lindesfarn, 
or Holy Hland, once an epifcopal feat, afterwards tranflated to Durham. On it are 
the ruins of a caftle and achurch. Mr. Grofe has given an entertaining and ample 
hiftory of the place: and has informed me, that the ruins are fine remains of the Saxon 
mafly architecture. Its firft bifhop was Aidan in 635: In fome parts of the ifland are 
abundance of entrochi, which are called by the country people St. Cuthbert’s beads. 

After a few miles riding, have a full view of Berwick, and the river Tweed wind- . 
ing weftward for aconfiderable way up the country ; butits banks are without any par ° 
ticular charms *, being almoft woodlefs. The river is broad, and has over it a bridge 
of fixteen very handfome arches, efpecially two next the town. : 

Berwick is fortified in the modern way ; but is much contracted in its extent to 
what it was formerly ; the old caftle and works now lying at fome diftance beyond the 
prefent ramparts. The barracks are large, and confift of a center and two wings. 
On thg ceflion of this place, as one of the fecurities for the payment of the ranfom of 
William I. of Scotland, (according to the Polychronicop-of Durham, quoted by 
Camden) the caftle (now a ruin) was built by Henry Il. That politic prince knew 
the importance of this key to the two kingdoms. I imagine it had been little under- 
ftood before the reign of his illuftrious prifoner: for about feventy yegas preceding, 
Edgar, one of his predeceflors, had prefented this place, with the on of Coldingham, 
to the abby of Durham {. From the time of its ceflion to the Scots{by Richard I. 
it for near three centuries became an object of contention between the two nations : 
but in 1482, the laft year of Edward IV., was finally wrefted from Scotland. By a. 

‘convention between Edward VI. and the Queen Regent f, it was declared a free town, . 
if fo it could be called, while the garrifon and caftle remained in the power of the 
Englith. James I. of England confirmed to it the privileges granted to it by Edward IV. 
It remained a place independent of both kingdoms, under its proper jurifdiétion, tilt 
1747, when the legiflature annexed it to England. ‘Ihe lands belonging to it, or 
what are called Berwick Bounds, are about 8000 acres. 

The religious had five convents, all founded by the Scottifh monarchs. Here were 
Mathurincs, Dominicans, and Francifcans, and two nunneries, one of Benedictines, 
another of Ciftertians §. The church was built by Cromwell, and, according to the 
fpirit of the builder, without a fteeple. Even in Northumberland, (towards the bor- 
ders) the fteeples grow lefs and lefs, and as it were forewarned the traveller that he 
was {peedily to take leave of epifcopacy. The town-houfe has a large and handfome 
modern tower to it: the ftreets in general are narrow and-bad, except that in which 
the town-houfe ftands. 

Abzndance of wool is exported from this town: eggs in vaft abundance col- 
tcted through all the country, almoft as far as Carlifle: they are packed up in 
* The beautiful banks of the Tweed verify the old fong from Melros to ColdRream. 

+ Anderfon’s Diplom. No. IV. $ Rymer. XV. 265, 
§ Keith, 243. 270. 274. 280. 281.0 7 . 
boxes 
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poxes, with the thick end downwards, and are fent to London for the ufe of fugar 
refiners. . 

The falmon fisheries here are very confiderable, and likewife bring in vaft fums; 
they lic on each fide the river, and are all private property, except thole belonging to 
the dean and chapter of Durham, which, in rent and tythe of fith, bring in 450]. per 
ann. for all the other fifheries are liable to tythe. The common rents of thofe are 
sol. a year, for which tenants have as much fhore as ferves to launch out and draw 
their nets on fhore: the limits of each are flaked ; and I obferved that the fifhers never 
failed going us near as poilible to their neighbour’s limits. One man goes off in a 
fmall flat-bottomed boat, fquare at one end, and taking as large a circuit as his net ad- 
mits, brings it on fhore at the extremity of his boundary, where others affift in landing 
it. ‘The beft fithery is on the fouth fide *: very fine falmon trout are often taken kere, 
which come up to {pawn from the fea, and return in the fame manner as the falmon do. 
‘Lhe chief import is timber from Norway and the Baltic. 

Almolt inimediately on leaving Berwick, enter 


SCOTLAND, 


in the fhire of Merch, or Mers}. A little way from Berwick, on the weft, is Halydon- 
nill, famous for the overthrow of the Scots under the regent Douglas by Edward If. 
on the attempt of the former to raife the fiege of the town. A cruel ation blafted 
the laurels of the conqueror: Seton, the deputy governor {, ftipulated to furrender in 
fifteen days, if not relieyed in that time, and gave his fon as hoftage for the perform- 
ance. ‘The time elapfed Seton refufed to execute the agreement, and with a Roman 
unfeelingnefs beheld the yahappy youth hung before the walls. 

‘The entrance into Sfotland has a very unpromifing look ; for it wanted, for fome 
miles, ti@coltivation of the parts more diftant from England: but the borders were 
neceflarily nefle€ted for, till the acceffion of James VI. and even long after, the na- 
tional enmity vas képt up, and the borders of both countries difcouraged from im- 
provements by the barbarous inroads of each nation. ‘Lhis inattention to agriculture 
continued till lately ; but on reaching the {mall village of Eytown, the {cene was greatly 
altered ; the wretched cottages, or rather hovels of the country, were vanifhing ; good: 
comfortable houfes arife in their ftead; the lands are inclofing, and yield very good 
barley, oats, and clover; the banks are planting: I fpeak in the prefent tenfe; for 
there is {till a mixture of the old negligence left amidft the recent improvements, which 
look like the works of a new colony, in a wretched impoverifhed country. 

Soon after the country relapfes; no arable land is feen; but for four or five miles 
fucceeds the black joylefs heathy moor of Coldingham : happily, this is the whole {pe- 

. cimen that remains of the many miles, which, not many years ago, were in the fame 
dreary unprofitable ftate. Near this was the convent of that name immortalized by 
the heroifm of its nuns; who, to preferve themfelves inviolate from the Danes, cut 
off their lips and nofes; and thus rendering themfelves objets of horror, were, in 
$70, with their abbefs Ebba, burnt in the monaftery by the difappointed favages. In 
1216, it was burnt again by King John, in an inroad little lefs cruel. 


* Fora fuller account of this fifhery, vide Britifh Zoology, IIf. No. 153. ‘To it may alfo be added, 
that in the middle of the river, nota mile welt of the town, isa large ftone, on which a man is placed, to ob- 
ferve what is called the reck of the falmon coming up. 

+ Bocthius fays, that in his time buttards were found in this county ; but they are now extirpated : 
but the hitlorian calls them guftardes. Defc. Scot. 7. 

} Keith, the governor, having a little before left the place, in order to excite Archibald Douglas, regent 
of Scotland, to attempt to ruife the fiege. : 

This 
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This nunnery was the oldeft in Scotland. For in this place the virgin-wife Ethel- 
dreda took the veil in 670: but by the antient name, ‘Coludum *, it thould feem that 
it had before been inhabited by the religious called Culdees. - After its deftruction by 
the Danes, it lay deferted till the year 1098, when Edgar founded on its fitea priory 
of Benediétines, in honour of St. Cuthbert ; and beftowed it on the monks of Durham, 
with all lands, waters, wrecks, &c. t. 

At the end of the moor came at once in fight of the Firth of Forth, the Boderia of 
Ptolemy ¢; a moft extenfive profpeét of the great arm of the fea, of the rich country 
of Eat Lothian, the Bafs Ile ; and at a diftance the ifle of May, the coaft of the county 
of Fife, and the country as far as Montrofe. 

After going down a long defcent, dine at Old Cambus, at a mean houfe in a poor 
village; where I believe the lord of the foil is often execrated by the weary traveller, 
for not enabling the tenant to furnifh more comfortable accommodations in fo con- 
fiderable a thoroughfare. I have been told by an anonymous correfpordent §, that the 
proper name of this place is Alt Camus, or the place where a rivulet falls into a bay. 
He alfo added, that a good inn has, of late years, been built about a mile eaftward of 
the place. 

‘The country becomes now extremely fine; bounded at a diftance on one fide, by 
hills,on the other, by the fea: the intervening fpace is as rich a traét of corn land as 
I ever faw; for Eaft Lothian is the Northamptonfhire of North Britain: the land is in 
many places manured with fea tang; but I was informed, that the barley produced 
from it is much lighter than barley from other manure. 

On the fide of-the hills, on the left, is Sir John Hall’s, of Dunglas ; a fine fituati, 
with beautiful plantations. Pafs by Broxmouth, a largs“noufe of the Duke of Rox. 
burgh, in a low fpot, with great woods furrounding i it. teach 

Dunbar : the chief ftreet broad and handfome; the houfes built of ftone + as is the 
cafe with moft of the towns in Scotland. There are fome hips fent :.nually from this 
place to Greenland, and the exports of corn are pretty confidcrable... The harbour is 
fafe but {mall; its entrance narrow, and bounded by two rocks... Between the har- 
bour and the caftle is a very furprifing ftratum of ftone, in fome refpetts refembling 
that of the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland: it confifts of great columns of a red grit 
ftone, either triangular, quadrangular, pentangular, or hexangular ; their diameter 
from one to two feet, their length at low water thirty, dipping or inclining a little to 
the fouth, 

‘They are jointed, but not fo regularly, or fo plainly, as thofe that form the Giant’s 

.Caufeway. ‘The furface of feveral that had been torn off, appear as a pavement of 
numbers of convex ends, probably anfwering to the concave bottoms of other joints 
once incumbent on them, The Space between the columns was filled with thin fepta 
of red and white {parry matter, and veins of the fame pervaded the columns tranf- 
verfely. This range of columns faces the north, with a point to the eaft, and extends 
in front about two hundred yards, The breadth is inconfiderable: the reft of the rock 
dcgenerates into fhapelefs maffes of the fame fort of ftone, irregularly divided by thick 
fepta. This rock is called by the people of Dunbar, the Ifle. 


* Bede, lib. iv. c. 19. + Anderfon’s Dipl. No. IV. 

} Badotria of Tacitus, who defcribes the two Firths of Clyde and Forth, and the intervening ifthmus, 
with much propriety ; {peaking of the fourth fummer Agricola had paffed in Britain; and how convenient 
he found this narrow tract for fhutting out the enemy by his fortreffes, he fays, Nam, Glota ( Firth of Ely de} 
ct Bods tria, diverft maris afl per immenfum reveéli, angufle terrarum fpatio dirimuntur. Vit. Age. 

§ Sent to me by poft, without date of time or place. 


VOL. Ike z Oppofite 
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~Oppofite are the ruins of the caftle, fedted on a rock ebeve the fea underneath 
one part is a vaft cavern, compofed of-a black and red ftone, which gives it a molt 
infemal appearance ; a fit reprefentation of the pit of Acheron, and wanted anly to be 

peoplec with witches to make the fcene complete; it appears to have been the dun- 
geon,. there being a formed paffage from above, where the poor prifoners might have 
been let down, according to the barbarous cuftom of war in early days. There are 
in fome parts, where the rock did not clofe, the remains of walls, for the openings 

‘are only natural fiffures; but the founders of the caftle taking advantage of this 
cavity, adding a little art to it, rendered it a moft complete and fecure pri- 
fon. 7 ; 

’. On the other fide are two natural arches, through which the tide flowed; under 
one was a fragment of wall, where there feemsto have been a portal for the admiffion 
of men or provifions from fea: through which it is probable that Alexander Ramfay, 
in a ftormy night, reiaforced the garrifon, in {pite of the fleet which lay before the 
place, when clofely befieged by the Englifh, in 1337, and gallantly defended for 
nineteen weeks by that heroine Black Agnes, Countefs of March *. - 

Through one“of thefe arches was a moft picturefque view of the Bafs Iffe, 
with the fun’ feiting in full fplendor; through the other, of the May ifland, gilt 

_ by its beams, : . 

Over the ruins of .a window were the three legs, or arms of the Ifle of Man, a lion 
rampant, and a St:Andrew’s crofs. ~ : 

In the church is the magnificent monument of Sir George Hume, Earl of Dunbar, 
the worthieft and beft Scetch_minifter of James VI. till he chofe his favourites for 
their perfonal, inftead of ‘th-:“intelleétual accomplithments: moderate, prudent, and 
‘fuccetsful’ in ‘the managerent. of the Scotch affairs: and, as Spotfwood remarks, 
“ a moa of deep wit, fev words, and in His Majefty’s fervice no lefs faithful than for- 
_tunate : the mitt difficile affairs he compaffed without any noife ;: and never returned 
when he was en:ployer: without the ae performed that he was fent to do:’’ to his 
honor, he recon:.a/nded the temperate, firm, and honeft Abbot to the fee of Canter. 
bury, and by his affiftance gave: peace to the church of Scotland, too foon interrupted 
by their deaths, Dunbar’s merit is evident ; for the weakneffes and the infamy of his 
mafter’s reign did not.commence during the period of his power. - 

The monument is a large and beautiful ftruéture of marble, decorated with arms, 
figures, and fluted pillars, . The Earl is reprefented in armour, kneeling, with a cloak 
hanging loofely‘on him. The inftription imports no more than his.titles and the day 

. Of his death, January 2gth, 1610. 

Near this town were fought two battles fatal to the Scots. The firft in 1296 5 
when the Earls of Surrey and Warwick, generals of Edward I. defeated the army of 
Baliol,-took:the caftle, and delivered the nobility they found in it to -the Englifh mo. 
narch, who with his ufual cruelty, devoted them all to death. 


The other was the celebrated vittory. of Cromwell, in 1650; when the covenanting | 


army chofe rather to fight under the direétion. of the minifters than the command of 


a 


their generals: and the event was correfpondent. ° Thefe falfe prophets gave thetroops - 


affarance of vi€tory ;-and many of them fell in the fight with the lying fpirit. in their 
mouths. Cromwell had the appearance of enthufiafm ; they the reality; for when the 


* Buchanan, lib. ix. c.25. The Englith were obliged to defift from their enterprize. Agnes was 
eldeft daughter of Sir Thomaa Randal, of Stradown, Earl of Murray, and nephew to Robert Bruce. She 
was called Beack Agnes, fays Robert Lisdefay, becaufe the was black-tkinned 


5 artful 
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artful-ufurper faw their troops defcend from the heights from Whence they might with 
‘out a blow have ftarved the whole Englith army, he, with a well-founded confi: 
dence, exclaimed, Taz Lorp HATH DELIVERED THEM INTO OUR HANDS. Cromwell 
at that inftant was in the fituation of Hannibal before the battle of Cannz. The ex- 
ultation of the Carthaginian was the fame, delivered indeed by his hiftorian with 
greater éloquence*.. ; 4 — nes 5 
But the cattle has been the fcene of very different tranfadtions. In 1567 it was in 
. pofleffion of the infamous Karl Bothwell, who here committed the fimulated outrage 
on the perfon of the fair Mary Stuart; fhe certainly feems to have had foreknowledge 
of the violence; and the affront fhe fuftained was but a pignus direptum male pertinaci. 
Here alfo the Earl retreated, after being given up by his miftrefs at the capitulation of 
Carberry-hill ; and from hence he took his departure for his long, but merited mitery. 

In this town was a convent of Mathurines, founded by Patrick Earl of Dunbar and. 
March, in 1218; and another of Carmelites or white friers, in 1 263.0 0 7 

July 18. Rode within fight of Tantallon caftle, now a wretched ruin 3 once the 
feat of the powerful Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, which for fome time refitted 
all the efforts of James V. to fubdue it. 

A little further, about a mile from the fhore, lies the Bafs Ifland, or rather rock, of - 
amoft ftupendous height; on the fouth fide the top appears of a conic fhape, but the 
other overhangs the fea in a moft tremendous manner.’ The caftle, which was once 
the ftate prifon of Scotland, is now ‘neglected : it lies clofe to the edge of the precipice, 
facieg the little village of Caftleton ; where I took boat, in order to vifit this fingular 
fpot ; but the weather proved unfavourable; the wirtiew fo frefh, and the waves 
ran fo high, that it was impoffible to attempt landing ; for.even in calmer weather it 
cannot be done without hazard, there being a fteep rock to afcend, and commonly a- 
great fwell, which often removes the boat, while you are fcaliag the precipice; fo, in 
cafe of a falfe ftep, there is the chance of falling into a water almoft uxfathomable. 

My anonymous friend tells me that this rock has the appearaxc cf being volcanic, 
and that it confifts of two maffes caft up together, but fo irregularly joined, that he 
knew a perfon who fome years ago had attually crept through the paflage which ran 
from north to fouth. . . 

Various forts of water fowl repair annually to this rock to breed; but none in 
greater numbers than the gannets, or Soland geefe, multitudes of which were then fite 
ting on their nefts, near the floping part of the ifle, and others flying over our boat: it 
is not permitted to fhoot at them, the place being farmed principally on account of the 

. profit arifing from the fale of the young of thefe birds, and of the kittiwake, afpecies of 
gull, fo called from its cry. . The firft are fold at Edinburgh t for twenty-pence apiece, 
and ferved up roafted a little before dinner. . This is the only kind of provifion whofe 
price has not been advanced ; for we learn from Mr. Ray, that it was equally dear 
above a century ago {. It is unneceffay to fay more of this fingular bird, as it has been 
very fully treated of in the fecond volume of the Britith Zoology. ae 

With much difficulty landed at North Berwick, three miles diftant from Caftleton, 
the place we intended to return to. The firft is a {mall town pleafantly feated near-a 


* Polybius, lib, iii. c. 23. : . , 

+ Soran Goose.—There is to be fold by John Watfon, jun. at his fland at the Poultry, Edinburgh, 
all lawful daya in the week, wind and weather ferving, good and frefh Solan geefe. Any who have occa 
fion for the fame may have them at reafonable rates. _ i 

: : . Aug. 5. 1768, Evinavacw Aaverriser., 

+ Ray’s Itineraries, 192. : oA ee re 
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high conic hilt, partly planted with trees: it is feen at a great diftance, and is called 
North Berwick Law: a name given to feveral other high hills in this part of the 
ifland. 

Pafs through Abberladie and Prefton Pans: the laft takes its name from its falt pans, 
there being a confiderable work of that article; alfo another of vitriol. Saw at a fimall 
diftance the ficld of battle, or rather of carnage, known by thc name of the battle of Prefton 
Pans, “where the rebels gave a leflon of feverity, which was more than retaliated the 
following {pring at Culloden. Obferved, in this day’s ride (I forget the fpot) Seaton, 
‘the once princely feat of the Earlof Wintoun, now a ruin; judicioufly left in that fate, 
28 a proper remembrance of the fad fate of thofe who engage in rebellious politics. 

Pinkie and Carberry-hill lie a little weft of the road, a few miles from Edinburgh ; 
each of them famed in hiftory.. The firft noted for the fatal overthrow of the Scots 
under their Regent, the Earl of Arran, on September the roth, 1547, by the Protector, 
Duke of Somerfét. Ten thoufand Scots fell that day: and by this rough courthhip, 

fary Stuart, then in her minority, was frightened into’ the arms of the Dauphin of 
France, inftead of fharing the crown of England with her amiable coufin Edward VI. 
Twenty years-afcer, Carberry-hill proved a {pot ftill more pregnant with misfortunes to 
this imprudent princefs. Her army, in 1567, occupied the very camp pofleffed by the 
Englith before the battle of Pinkie: Here, with the profligate Bothwell, the hoped to 
make a {tand againft her infurgent nobles. Her forces, terrified with the badnefs of 
the caufe, declined the fight. She furrendered to the confederates ; while her hufband, 
by the connivance of Morton and others, partakers of his crimes, ,retired, and elcaped 
his merited punifhment. - 

At Muffelburgh, crofs the Efk near its mouth. There are great marks of improve- 
ment on approaching the capital; the roads good, the country very populous, numbers 
of manufaétures carried on, and the profpect embellifhed with gentlemen’s feats. Reach 

Edinburgh *.—A city that poffeffes a boldnefs and grandeur of fituation beyond any 
that I had ever feen~ It is built on the edges and fides of a vat floping rock, of a great 
and precipitous Height at the upper extremity, and the fides declining very quick and 
fteep into the plain. The view of the houfes at a diftance ftrikes the traveller with 
wonder; their own loftinels, improved by their almoft aerial fituation, gives them a.look 
of magnificence not to be found in any other part of Great Britain. All thefe con- 
{picuous buildings form the upper part of the great ftreet. are of ftone, and make a hand. 
fom2 appearance: they are generally fix or feven ftories high in front; but by reafon 
of the declivity of the hill, much higher backward; one in particular, called Babel, had 
about twelve er thirteen ftories, bese the fire in 1700, but is now reduced to ten or 
eleven. Every houfe has a commen ftaircafe, and every ftory is the habitation of a 
feparate family. The inconvenience of this particular ftructure need not be mentioned 5 
notwithftanding the utmoft attention, in the article of cleanlinefs, is in general cbferved. 
The common complaint of the ftreets of Edinburgh is now taken away, by the viligance 
of the magiftrates t, and their feverity againft any that offend in any grofs degree}. It 
mutt be obferved, that this unfortunate fpecies of architeture arofe from the turbu- 
lence of the times in which it was in vogue: every body was defirous of getting as near 


* Known throughout the Highlands by the name Dun-edin. 


+ The (treets are cleaned early every morning. Once the city payed for the cleaning 5 at prefent it is 
rented for four or five hundred pounds per annum. 

t In the clofes, or allies, the inhabitants are very apt to fling out their filth, &c. without regarding who 
pafics ; but the fuflerer may call every inhabitant of the houfe it.came from to account, and make them 
prove the delinqueat, who is always punilhed witha heavy fine. 


Lo as 
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as poffible to the protection of the caftle; the houfes were crouded together, and I may- 
fay, piled one upon another, merely on "the principle ef fecurity. 

The caftle is ancient, but ftrong, placed on the fummit of the hill, at the edge ofa 
very deep precipice. + Strangers are {hewn a very fmall room in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was delivered of James VI. 

From this fortrefs is a full view of the city and its environs; a ftrange profpect of 
rich country, with vaft rocks and mountains intermixed. On the fouth and ealt are the 
meadows, or the public walks, Herriot’s Hofpital, part of the town overfhadowced by 
the {tupendous rocks of Arthur’s Seat and Salufbury Craigs, the Pentland hills at a few 
miles diftance, and at a fill greater, thofe of Muirfoot, whofe fides are covered with 
verdant turf. 

‘Yo the north is a full view of the Firth of Forth, from Queen’s Ferry to its mouth, 
with its fouthern banks covered with towns and villages. On the whole the profpect is 
fingular, various, and fine. 

‘The refervoir of watcr * for fupplying the city lies in the Caftle- ftreet, and is well 
worth feeing : the great ciftern contains near two hundred and thirty tons of water, 
which is conveyed to the feveral conduits, that are difpofed at proper diftances in the 
principal ftreets ; thefe are conveniencies that few towns in North Britaitvate without. 

On the fouth fide of the High-ftreet, is the Parliament Clofe, a {mail fquare, in 
which is the Parliament Houle, where the courts of juftice are held. Below ftairs is 
the Advocates’ library founded by Sir George Mackenzie, and now contains above 
thirty thoufana volumes, and feveral manufcripts: among the more curious are the four 
Evangolifts, very legible, notwith{tanding it is faid to be feveral hundred years old, 

St. Jerome’s bible, wrote about the year 1100, 

A Malabar book, written on leaves of plants. ; 

A Vurkith manufeript, illuminated in fome parts like a miffal. Elogium in fultan 
Morad filium filii Soliman Turcici. Script. Conftantinopoli. Anno Hegiras 992. 

Cartularics, or records of the monaiteries, fome very ancient. __ 

A very large Bible, bound in four volumes ; illuftrated with fcripire prints, by tHe 
firft engravers, paited in, and collected at a vaft'expence. There are befides great 
numbers of antiquities, not commonly fhewn, except inquired after. 

The Luckenbooth row, which contains the Tolbooth, or city prifon ; and the weigh. 
ing-houfe, which brings in a revenue of sool. per annum, ftands in the middle of the 
High-{treet, and with the guard-houfe, contributes to fpoil as fine a ftreet as moft in 
Europe, being in fome parts eighty feet wide and finely built. 

The exchange is a handfome modern building, in which is the cuftom-houfe: the 
firft is of no ufe in its proper character; for the merchants ames chufe ftanding in 
the open ftreet, expofed to all kinds of weather. 

The old cathedral is now called the New Church, and is divided into four places of 
worthip ; in one the Lords of the Seffions attend: there is alfo a throne and a ca- 
nopy for his majefty fhould he vifit this capital, and another for the Lord Commiffioner, 
There is no muic either in this or any other of the Scotch churches, for Peg ftill faints 
at the found of an organ. This is the more et sat as the $utch, who have the 
faine eftablithed religion, are extr emely fond of that folemn inftrument ; and evenin the 
great church of Geneva the pfalmody is accompanied with an organ. 


The part of the fame called St. Giles’s church has a large tower, oddly terminated 
with a fort of crown. 


* It is conveyed in pipes from the Jentland hills five miles.difant. \ os 
On 
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On the front of a houfe in the Nether Bow, are two fine profile heads ofa man and 
a woman, of Roman fculpture, fuppofed to be thofe of Severus and Julia: but, as ap-- 
peats from an infcription * made by the perfon who put them into the wall, were mif- 
taken tor Adam and Eve. : 4 

Near the Trone church are the remains of the houfe, (now a tavern) where Mary 
Stuart was confined the night after the battle of Carberry. 

At the end of the Cannongate-ftreet ftands Holy Rood palace, originally an abbey 
founded by David1. in 1128. ‘The towerson the N. W. fide were erected by James V. 
together with other buildings, for a royal refidence: according to the editor of Cam- 
den, great part, except the towers above mentioned, were burnt by Cromwell; but the 
other towers, with the reft of this magnificent palace, as it now ftands, were executed 
by Sir William Bruce, by the dire&ions of Charles II. ; within isa beautiful {quare, with 
piazzas on every fide. It contains great numbers of fine apartments ; fome, that are 
called the King’s, are in great diforder, the reft are granted to feveral of the nobility. 

Inthe Earl of Breadalbane’s, are fome good portraits, 

William Duke of Newcaftle by Vandyck ; : 

And by Sir Péter Lely, the Duke and Dutchefs of Lauderdale, and Edward Earl of 
Jerfey. There is’befides a-very good head of a boy by Morrillio, and fome views of 
the fine fcenes near his lordfhip’s feat at Taymouth. 

At Lord Dunmore’s lodgings is a very large piece of Charles I. and his Queen going 
to ride,.with the fky fhowering rofes on them; a black holds a grey horfe; the cele- 
brated Jeffery Hudfon t the dwarf with a fpaniel in a ftring, and feveral other dogs 
fporting round: the queen is painted with a love-lock, and with browner hair and 
complection, and younger, than I ever faw herdrawn. It isa good piece, and was the 
work of Mytens, predeceflor in fame to Vandyck. In the fame place are two other 
good portraits of CharJes II. and James VII. 

The gallery of this palace takes up one fide, and is filled with coloffal portraits of 
the Kings of Scotland. 

In the old towets are fhewn the apartments where the murther of David Rizzo was 
committed, : 

That beautiful piece of Gothic archite€ture, the church, or chapel, of Holy-Rood . 
Abbey, isnow aruin, the roof having fallen in, by a moft fcandalous neglect, notwith- 
ftanding money had been granted by government to preferve it entire. Beneath the 
ruins lic the bodics of James II. and James V. Henry Darnly,: and feveral other perfons 
of rank: and the infcriptions on feveral of their tombs are preferved by Maitland. A 
gentleman informed me, that fome years ago he had feen the remains of the bodies, 
but in avery decayed flate: the beards remained on fome; and that the bones of 
Henty Darnly proved their owner by their great fize, for he was faid to be feven feet 

Ign. 

Near this palace is the Park, firft inclofed by James V.; within are the vaft rocks }, 
known by the names of Arthur’s Seat and Salufbury’s Craigs; their fronts exhibit a 
yomantic and wild fcene of broken rocks jand vaft precipices,; which from fome points 
féem to over-hang the lower parts of the city. Great columns of ftone, from forty to 
fifty feet in length, and about three feet in diameter, regularly pentagonal, or hex- 
agonal, hang down the face of fome of thefe rocks almoft perpendicularly, or with a 

7 


* In fudore vultus tui vefceris pane. Anno 1621. Thefe heads are well engraven in Gordon’s Itinerary, 
tab. iit, 


+ For a farther account of this litele hero confult Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ii. p. 10. 
“£ According to Maitland, their perpendicular height is 656 feet. 
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very flight dip, and forma ftrange appearance. Beneath this ftratum is a quarry of 
free-ftone. Confiderable quantities of -ftone from the quarries have been cut and fent 
to London for paving the ftrects, its great hardnefs rendering it excellent for that 
purpofe. Bencath thefe hills are fome of the’ moft beautiful walks about Edinburgh, 
commanding a fine profpect over feveral parts of the country. 

On one fide of the Park are the ruins of St. Anthony’s chapel, once the refort of , 
numberlefs votaries ; and near it is a very plentiful {pring. 

Tbe fouth part of the city has feveral things worth vifiting. Herriot’s Hofpital is a” 
fine old building, much too magnificent for the end propofed, that of educating poor 
children. It was founded by George Herriot, jeweller to James VI. who followed that 
monarch to London, and made a large fortune. There isa fine view of the caftle, 
and the floping part of the city, from the front: the gardens were once the refort of 
the gay ; and there the Scotch poets often laid, in their comedies, the fcenes of in- 
trigue. 

i the church-yard of the Grey Friers, isthe monument of Sir George Mackenzie, 
a rotunda ; with a multitude of other tombs. This is one of the few cemeteries to this 
populous city ; and from it is a very fine view of the caftle, and the lofty ftreet that 
leads to that fortrefs. 

The college is a mean building ; it contains the houfes of the Principal and a few of 

the Profeffors : the Principal’s houfe is fuppofed to be onthe fite of that in which 
Henry Darnly was murdered, then belonging to the provoft of the kirk of Field. 
‘The ftudents of the univerfity are difperfed over the town, and are about fix hundred ir 
number; but wear no academic habit. The ftudents are liable to be called before the 
profeffors, who have power of rebuking or expelling them: I cannot learn that either is 
ever exerted 5 but, as they are for the moft part volunteers for knowledge, few of them 
defert her ftandards. There are twenty-two profeffors of different feienccs, moft of 
whom read lectures : all the chairs are very ably filled ; thofe in particular which relate - 
to the ftudy of medicine, as is evident from the number of ingenious phyficians, eleves 
of this univerfity, who prove the abilities of their mafters. ‘The Mufcum has for many 
years been neglected. 
- ‘The royal infirmary is a fpacious and handfome edifice, capable of containing two 
hundred patients. The operation-room is particularly convenient, the council-room 
clegant, with a good piéture in it of Provolt Drummond. From the cupola of this 
building is a fine profpeét, and a full view of the city. 

Not far from hence are about three acres of ground defigned for a fquare, called 
George Square: a fmall portion is at prefent built, confifting of fmall but commodious 
houfes, in the Englith fafhion. Such is the fpirit of improvement, that within thefe 
three years fixty thoufand pounds have been expended in houfes of the modern tafte, 
and twenty thoufand in the old. : 

Watfon’s hofpital fhould not be forgot : a large good building, behind the Grey 
Friers church ; an excellent inftitution for the educating’ and apprenticing the children 
of decayed merchants ; who, after having ferved their time with credit, receive fifty 
pounds to fet up with. 

The meadows, or public walks, are well planted, and are very extenfive: thefe are 
the mall of Edinburgh, as Comely Gardens are its Vauxhall. 

The Cowgate isa long ftreet, running parallel with the High-ftreet, beneath the fteep 
fouthern declivity of the city, and terminates in the Grafs-market, where cattle are 
fold, and criminals executed. On feveral of the houfes are {mall iron croffes, which, 
I was informed, denoted that they once belonged to the knights of St. John. < 
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On the north fide of the city Jies the new town, which is planned with great judgment, 
and will prove a magnificent addition to Edinburgh ; the houfesin St. Andrew's Square 
coft from :8co!. to 20001. each, and one or two 4000 or goool. They are all built 
in the modern flyle, and are free from the inconveniences attending the old city. 

Thefe improvements are conneéted to the city bya very beautiful bridge, whofe 
higheft arch is ninety five fect high. 

In the walk of this evening, I paffed by a deep and wide hollow beneath Calton Hill, 
the place where thofe imaginary criminals, witches and forcerers, in lefs enlightened 
times, were burnt; and where, at feltive feafons, the gay and gallant held their tilts and 
tournaments. At one of thefe, it is faid that the Earl of Bothwell made the firft im- 
preflion on the fufceptible heart of Mary Stuart, having galloped into the ring down the 
dangerous ftceps of the adjacent hill; for he feemed to think that 


Women born to be control’d 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


‘The defperate feats were the humour of the times of chivalry : Brantome relates, that 
the Duc de Nemours galloped down the fteps of the Sainte Chappel at Paris, to the 
altonifhment of the beholders. ‘Ihe men cultivated every exercife that could preferve 
or improve their bodily ftrength; the ladies, every art that tended to exalt their 
charms. Mary is reported to have ufed a bath of white wine; a cuftom ftrange, but 
not without precedent. Jaques du Fouilloux enraptured with a country girl, enumerat- 
ing the arts which fhe feorned to ufe to improve her perfon, mentions this : 


Point ne portoit de ce linge femelle 

Pour amoindrir fon feing et fa mammcelle. 
Vafquine nulle, on aucun peligon 

Elle ne portoit, ce n’eftoit fa tagon, 

Point ne prenoit vin blanc pour fe baigner, 

Ne drogue encore pour four fon corps alleger *. 


At afmall walk’s diftance from Calton Hill, lies the new botanic garden}, confift- 
ing of five acres of ground, a grecn-houfe fifty feet long, two temperate rooms, each 
twelve feet, and two floves, each twenty-eight fect: the ground rifes to the north, and 
defends the plants from the cold winds: the foil a light fand, with a black earth on the 
furface. It is finely ftocked with plants, whofe arrangement and cultivation do much 
credit to my worthy friend Dr. Hope, profeffor of botany, who planned and executed 
the whole. It was begun in 1764, being founded by the munificence of His prefent 
Majelty, who granted fifteen hundred pounds for that purpole. 

During this week’s ftay at Edinburgh, the prices of provifions were as follow : 

Beef, from sd. to 34d. ; Mutton, from 4d. to 33d. ; Veal, from 5d. to 3d.; Lamb, 
aid.; Bacon, 7d.; Butter, in fummer, 8d. in winter, 1s.; Pigeons, per dozen, from 
8d. to ss.; Chickens, per pair, 8d. to 1s.; A fowl, 1s. ad. ; Green goofe, 38.3 Fat 
goofe, 2s. 6d.; Large turkey, 4s. or 5s. ; Tig, 2s.; Coals, 5d. or 6d. per hundred 
delivered. 

Many fine excurfions may be madeat-a fimall diftance from this city. Leith, a large 
town, about two miles north, lies on the Firth, isa flourifhing place, and the port of 
Edinburgh. The town is dirty and ill built, and chiefly inhabited by failors; but the 

* L’Adolefcence de Jaques du Fouilloux, 88. 


+ The old botanic garden lics to the eait of the new bridge: an account of it is to be feen in the 
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pier is very fine, and is a much frequented walk. The races were at this tine on the 
jands, near low-water mark: confidering their vicinity to a great city and populous 
country, the company was far from numerous ;.a proof that diflipation has not gene. 
rally infected the nfanners of the North Britons. 

Craigmillar caftle is fested on a rocky eminence, about two miles fouth of Edin. 
burgh; is fquare, and has towcrs at each corner. Some few apartments are yet ins 
habited ; but the re{l of this great pile is in ruins. Mary Stuart fometinics made this 
place her refidence. 

Newbottle, the feat of the Marquifs of Lothian, is a pleafant ride of a few miles 
from the capital. It was once a Ciftercian abbey, founded by David I. in 1140; but, 
in 15q4, was creed into a lordfhip, in favour of Sir Mark Ker, fon of Sir Walter Ker, 

ot Getsford. ‘The houle lies in a warm bottom, and, like mofl other of the houfes of 
the Scotch nobility, refembl-s a French chateau, by having a village or little paltry town 
adiccent. ‘The fituation is very favourable to trees, as appears by the. valt fize of thofe 
near the houfe; and 1 was informed, that fruit ripens here within ten days as early 
as at Chelfea. 

‘Lhe Marquifs poffeffes a moft valuable collection of portraits, many of them vory fine, 
and almoit all very inftructive. A large half-length of Henry Darnly reprefents him 
tall, aukward and gauky, with a ftupid, infipid countenance; moft hikely drawn after 
he had loft by intemperance and debauchery, thofe charms which captivated the heart 
of the amorous Mary. 

Ahead of her mother, Marie de Guife; not lefs beautiful than her daughter. 

‘A head of Madame Monpenfier, and of feveral other illuftrious perfons, who 
graced the court of Lewis XIII. 

Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, in one piece. 

Some finall portraits, ftudies of Vandyck ; among which is one of William Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom Lord Clarendon gives fo advantageous a character. 

A beautiful half-length of Henrietta, Queen of Charles I. Her charms almoft apo- 
logize for the compliances of the uxorious monarch. 

His daughter, the Dutchefs of Orleans. 

The wife of Philip the Bold, inferibed Marga Mala, Lodo Malo. 

Head of Robert Car, Earl of Somerfet ; the countenance effeminate, {mall features, 
light faxen or yellowifh hair, and a very {mall beard: is an original of that worthlefs 
favourite, and proves that the figure given as his among the illuftrious heads is errone- 
ous, the lali being reprefented as a robuft black man. A print I have of him by 
Simon Pals is authentic : the plate is of oftavo fize,.reprefents him in hair curled to the 
top; and in his robes, with the George pendent. 

His father, Sir Robert Car of Mernihurlt. 

‘An Earl of Somerfet ; of whom could get no account ; handfome; with long light 
hair inclining to ycllow: a head. 

A full length of James J. by Jamefon. Another of Charles I. when young, in rich 
armour, black and gold : a capital piece. 

Lady Tufton ; a fine half- length. 

Earl Morton, regent : half-length ; a yellow beard. 

‘A head of General Ruthven, Sir Patrick Ruthven, a favourite of Guftavus Adol- 
phus; knighted in his majefty’s tent in prefence of the whole army at Darfaw in 
Pruffia, on the 23d of September 1627. As potent in the campaigns of Bacchus as of 
Mars, and ferviceable to his great mafter in both. He vanquithed his enemies in the 
ficld ; and by the ftrength of his head, and goodnefs of underftanding, could in con- 
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visial hours extra& from the minifters of unfriendly powers, fecrets of the firft import 
ance. He patiéd afterwards intothe fervice of Charles]. and behaved with the fpirit 
and integrity that procured him the honours of Earl of Forth in Scotland, and after- 
wards Earl of Brentford in England. He died in a very advanced age in 1651. 

Two very curious half-lengths on wood: one of aman with a long forked black 
beard ; bis jacket flafhed down in narrow flripes from top to bottom, and the {tripes 
loofe : the other with a black full beard; the fame fort of ftripes, but drawn tight by 
a girdle. 

The Doge of Venice, by Titian. 

Three by Morillio; boys and girls in low life. 

A remarkable fine picce of our three firft circum-navigators, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Candifh ; half-length. 

The heads of Mark Earl of Lothian, and his lady, by Sir Antonio More. 

Mark Ker, prior of Newbottle, who, at the reformation, complied with the times, 
and got the eftate of the abbey. 

In the woods adjacent to this feat are fome fubterraneous apartments and paflages cut 
out of the live rock: they feem to have been excavated by the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, either as receptacles for their provifions, or a retreat for themfelves and 
families in time of war, in the fame manner, as Tacitus relates, was cuftomary with the 
old Germans *, 

Two or three miles diftant from Newbottle is Dalkeith, a fmall town, adjoining to 
Dalkeith Houle, the feat of the Duke of Buccleugh : originally the property ofthe 
Douglaffes ; and, when in form of a caftle, of great ftrength ; and during the time of 
the regent Morton’s retreat, {tyled the Lion’s Den. 

The portraits at Dalkeith are numerous, and fome good ; among others, the 

Firft Duke of Richmond and his Dutchefs, 

The Dutchefs of Cleveland. 

ne of Buccleugh, mother to the Dutchefs of Monmouth, and Lady Eglington, 
her filter. 

The Dutchefs and her two fons: the Dutchefs of York; her hand remarkably fine: 
the Dutchefs of Lenox. ; 

Mrs. Lucy Waters, mother of the Duke of Monmouth, with his piéture in her 
hand. 

Dutchefs of Cleveland and her fon, an infant; fhe in charaéter of a Madonna: 
fine. : 5 

The Duke of Monmouth, in character of a young St. John, 

Lord Strafford and his fecretary ; a fmall {tudy of Vandyck. 

Henry Vill. and Queen Catherine, with the divorce in her hand ; two fmall pieces 
by Holbein. Anna Bullen, by the fame, dreffed in a black gown, large yellow netted 
fleeves, ina black cap, peaked behind. 

Lady Jane Gray, with long hair, black and very thick; not handfome; but the 
virtues and the intelle€tual perfections of that fuffering innocent, more than fupplied the 
abfence of perfonal charms, 

-A large fpirited picture of the Duke of Monmouth on horfeback. The fame in ar- 
mour, All his pictures have a handfome likenefs of his father. 


* Solent et fubterraneos fpecus aperire, cofque multo infuper fimo onerant, fuffugium hiemi, et recep- 
taculam frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum ejufmodi locis molliunt: et fi quando hoftis advenit, aperta 
populatur, abdita autem et defofla, aut ignorantur, aut eo ipfo fallunt, quod queerenda funt. De Moribus 
Germanorum, c. 16, : 
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Dutchels of Richmond, with a bow in her hand, by Sir Peter Lely. 

A fine head of the late Duke of Ormond. 7 A 

A beautiful head of Mary Stuart; the face fharp, thin and,young; yet has a like- 
nefs to fome others of her pictures, done before misfortunes had altered her; her drefg 
a ftrait gown, open at the top and reaching to her ears, a fmall cap, and fmalt ruff, 
witha red rofe in her hand. 

In this palace is a room entirely furnifhed by Charles Il. on occafion of the marri- 
age of Monmouth, with the heirets of the houfe. 

At Smeton, another feat of the Duke of Buccleugh, a mile diftant from the firlt, is 
a fine half-length of General Monk looking over his fhoulder, with his back towards 
you; he refided long at Dalkeith, when he commanded in Scotland. 

Nell Gwinne loofely attired. z 

A fine marriage of St. Catherine, by Vandyck. ; 

July 24. Left Edinburgh, and paffed beneath the caftle, whofe height and ftrength, 
in my then fituation, appeared to great’advantage. The country I paffed through was 
well cultivated, the fields large, but moftly inclofed with flone walls; for hedges are not 
yet become univerfal in this part of the kingdom: it is not a century fince they were 
known here. Reach the : 

South-ferry, a {mall village on the banks of the Firth, which fuddenly is contratted 
to the breadth of two miles by the jutting out of the land on the north fhore ; but al- 
moft inftantly widens towards the weft into a fine and extenfive bay. The profpect on 
each fide is very beautiful ; a rich country, frequently diverfified with towns, villages, 
caltles, and gentlemen’s feats *. There is befide a vaft view up and down the Firth, 
from its extremity, not remote from Stirling, to.its mouth near May ifle; in all, about 
fixty miles. ‘To particularize the objects of this rich view: from the middle of the 
paflage are feen the coaits of Lothian and Fife; the ifles of Garvie and Inch-Colm ; the 
town of Dumfermline ; fouth and north Queen’s-ferries ; and Burrowltonels fmoking 
ata diftance from its numerous falt-pans and fire-engines. On the fouth fide are Hope- 
ton-houfe, Dundafs caftle, and many other gentlemen’s feats; with Blacknefs cattle, 
On the north fide, Rofythe caftle, Dunibryffel, and at a diftance, the caftle and town of 
Brunt-ifland; with the road of Leith, often filled with fhips, and a magnificent diftant 
view of the caftle of Edinburgh on the fouth. ; 

This ferry is alfo called Queen’s-ferry, being the paflage much ufed + by Margaret, 
-queen to Malcolm HiI., and fifter to Edgar Etheling, her refidence being at Dumferm- 
line. Crofs over in an excellent boat; obferve midway the little ifle called Inth-Garvey, 
with the ruin of a fmall cdftle. An arétic gull flew near the boat, purfued by other 
gulls, as birds of prey are: this is the fpecies that perfecutes and purfues the leffer kinds, 
till they mute through fear, when it catches up their excrements ere they reach the 
water : the boatmen, on that account, ftyled it the dirty aulin. 

Landed in the thire of Fife t, at North-ferry, near which are the great granite quar- 
ries, which help to fupply the ftreets of London with paving ftones; many fhips then 
waiting near in order to take their lading. The granite lies in great perpendicular 
ftacks ; above which is a reddifh earth filled with friable micaceous nodules. The gra- 
nite itfelfis very hard, and is all blafted with pun-powder: the cutting into fhape for 


* Such as Rofythe caftle, Dumfermline town, Lord Murray’a, Lord Hopetout’s, Captain Dundafs’s. 

t Or, as others fay, becaufe the, her brother and fitter, firit landed there, after their cfcape from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

$ Part of the ancient Caledonia, 
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paving colts two fhillings and eight-pence per ton, and the freight to London fevers 
fhillings. a . 

The country, as far as Kinrofs, is very fine, confifling of gentle rifings ; much corn,, 
efpecially bear ; but few trees, except about a gentleman’s feat called Blair, where there 
are great and flourifhing plantations. Near the road are the laft collieries in Scotland, 
except the inconfiderable works in the county of Sutherland. 

Kinrofs is a finall town, feated in a large plain, bounded by mountains; the houfes 
and trees are fo intermixed, as to give it an agreeable appearance. It has fome manu+ 
faGtures of linen and cutlery ware. At this time was a meeting of juftices, on a fingu- 
lar occafion : a vagrant had been, not long before, ordered to be whipped; but fuck 
was the point of honour among the common people, that no one ould be perfuaded to 
go to Perth for the executioner, who. lived there: to prefs, I may fay, two men for 
that fervice was the caufe of the meeting ; fo Mr. Bofwell may rejoice to find the no- 
tion of honour prevail in as exalted a degree among his own countrymen, as among the 
virtuous Corficans *. 

Not far from the town is the houfe of Kinrofs, built by the famous archite&t Sir Wil- 
liam Bruce, for his own refidence, and was the firft good houfe of regular archite€ture 
in North Britain.” It is a large, elegant, but plain building: the hall is fifty-two feet 
long ; the grounds about it well planted , the fine lake adjacent; fo that it is capable 
of being made as delightful a fpot as any in North Britain. 

Loch-Leven, a magnificent piece of water, very broad, but irregularly indented, is 
about twelve miles in circumference, and its greatelt depth about twenty four fathoms = 
is finely bounded by mountains on one fide ; on the other by the plain of Kinrofs; and 
prettily embellifhed with feveral groves, moft fortunately difpofed. Some iflands are 
difperfed in this great expanfe of water ; one of which is large enough to feed feveral 
head of cattle: but the moft remarkable is that diftinguifhed by the captivity of Mary: 
Stuart, which ftands almoft in the middle of the lake. ‘The*caftle ftill remains ; con- 
fifts of a {quare tower, a fmall yard with two round towers, a chapel, and the ruins of 
a building where, it is faid, the unfortunate princefs was lodged. In the fquare tower 
is a dungeon, with a vaulted room above, over which had been three other ftories. 
Some trees are yet remaining on this little {pot ; probably coeval with Mary, under . 
whofe fhade fhe may have fat, expecting her efcape at length effected by the enamoured 
Douglas}. This caftle had before been a royal refidence, but not for captive monarchs} 
having been granted from the crown by Robert III. to Douglas, laird of Loch-Leven. 

This caftle underwent a fiege in the year 1335, and the method attempted to reduce 
it was of the moft fingular kind. John of Sterling, with his army of Anglicifed Scots, 
fat down before it; but finding from the fituation that it was impoffible’to fucceed in 
the common forms, he thought of this expedient. He ftopped up the water of Leven, 
at its difcharge from the lake, with a great dam, with ftones, and every thing that woul: 
obftruct its courfe, hoping by that means to raife the waters fo high as to drown the 
whole garrifon. But the watchful governor, Alan de Vipont, took an opportunity of 
fallying out in boats when the befiegers were off their guard, being intoxicated with 
celebrating St. George’s day, and piercing the dam, releafed the pent-up waters, and 
formed a moft deftructive deluge on all the plain below ; ftruck a panic into the enc 


* Hik. Corfica, p. 285, of the firk edition. 
+, Hiltorians differ in refpedt to the caufe that influenced him to affift in his fovereign’s efcape: fome 
attribute it te his avarice, and think he was bribed with jewels, referved by Mary; others, that he was 


touched by a more generous paffion: the laft opinion is the moft natural, confidering the charms of the 
yuecn, and the youth of her deliverer. 


If pane Py 
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my’s army, put them to flight, and returned to his caftle laden with the fpoils of the 
camp *. ; Sa ae , 

St. Serf’s ifle is noted for having been granted by Brudo, laft king of the Pi&s, to 
St. Servan and the Culdees; a kind of pricfts among the firft Chriftians of North Bri. 
tain, who led a fort of monattic life in cells, and for a confiderable time preferved a 
pure and uncorrupt religion : at length, in the reign of David I. were {uppreffed in fa- 
your of the church of Rome. The priory of Port-moak was on this ifle, of which 
fome fmall remains yet exift. 

The fith of this lake are pike, {mall perch, fine eels, and moft excellent trouts, the 
beft and the reddeft I ever faw; the largeft about fix pounds in weight. The fifhermen 
gave me an account of a fpecies they called the gally trout, which are only caught from 
Oétober to January, are fplit, falted, and dried, for winter provifion : by the defcription, 
they certainly were our char, only of a larger fize than any we have in England or 
‘Wales, fome being two feet anda half long. The birds that breed on the ifles are her- 
ring gulls, pewit gulls, and great terns, called here pictarnes. 5 

Lay at a good inn, a fingle houfe, about half a mile north of Kinrofs. 

July 25. Made an excurfion about feven miles weft, to fee the Rumbling Brig at 
Glen-Devon, in the parith of Muchart, a bridge of one arch, flung over a chafm worn 
by the river Devon, about eighty feet deep, very narrow, and horrible to look down ; 
the bottom in many parts is covered with fragments ; in others the waters are vifible, 
guthing between the ftones with great violence: the fides in many places project, and 
almoft lock in each other; trees fhoot out in various fpots, and contribute to increafe 
the gloom of the glen, while the ear is filled with the cawing of daws, the cooing of 
wood: pigeons, and the impetuous noife of the waters. ; 

‘A mile lower down is the Cawdron Lin. Here the river, after a fhort fall, drops on 


rocks hollowed in a ftrange manner into large and deep cylindric cavities, open on 


one fide, or formed into great circular cavities, like cauldrons}; from whence the 
name of the place. One in particular has the appearance of a vaft brewing-veflel ; and 


the water, by its great agitation, has acquired a yellow fcum, exactly refembling the 
yefty working of malt liquor. Juft beneath this the water darts down about thirty feet 


: 


in form of a great white fheet: the rocks below widen confiderably, and their clifty . 


fides are fringed with wood. Beyond is a view of a fine meadowy vale, and the diftant 
mountains near Stirling. 

‘wo miles north is Caftle Campbel, feated on a fteep peninfulated rock between vaft 
mountains, having to the fouth a boundlefs view through a deep glen fhagged with 
prufhwood ; for the forefts that once covered the country are now entirely deftroyed 
Formerly, from its darkfome fituation, this pile was called the cattle of Gloom ; ‘and 
all the names of the adjacent places were fuitable: it was feated in the parifh of Dolor. 
was bounded by the glens of Care, and wafhed by the birns of Sorrow. ‘The lordthip was 
purchaied by the firit Farl of Argyle. This caftle, with the whole territory belonging 
tothe whole family of Argyle, underwent all the calamities of civil war in 1645 ae 
jts rival, the Marquis of Mon:rofe, carried fire and fword through the whole eves 
The caille was ruined, and its magnificent reliques exift, as a monument of the horeor 
of thetimes. No wonder then that the marquis experienced fo woeful and ignominious 
a fate, when he feli into the power of fo exafperated a chieftain. 


#* Sibbald’s Hift. cf Fife and Kinrofs, 103. 
+ In Sweden, and the north of Germany, fuch holes as thefe are called Giant: ie °5 Voy. 
and Ph, ‘Tranf. abridg, V, 165. Deco tants Fotas  Kalm’s Voy.123. 


Returned 
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. Returned to my inn along the foot of the Ochil hills, whofe fides were.covered with 
a fine verdure, and fed great ‘numbers of cattle and fheep. The country below full of 
oats, and-in a very improving ftate : the houfes of the common people decent, but moftly 
covered with feds; fome were covered both with ftraw and fod. The inhabitants ex. 
tremely civil, and never failed offering brandy or whey, when I ftopt to make inquiries 
at any of their houfes. . 
In the afternoon croffed a branch of the fame hills, which yielded plenty of oats ; 
’ defcended into Strgth-Earn, a beautiful vale, about thirty miles’ in length, full of rich 
meadows and corn-fields, divided by the river Earn, which ferpentines finely through 
the middle, falling into the Tay, of which there is a fight at the eaft end of the vale. It 
is prettily diverfified with groves of trees and gentlemen’s houfes ; among which, to- 
wards the weft end, is Caftle Drummond, the forfeited feat of the Earl of Perth.. 

Dupplin *, the refidence of the Earl of Kinnoul, feated on the north fide of the vale, 
on the edge of a fteep glen. Only a fingle tower remains of the old caftle, the reft 
being modernized. ‘The fouth front commands a pleafing view of the vale: behind 
are plantations extending feveral miles in length; al! flourith greatly, except thofe of 
afh, I remarked in the woods fome very large chefnuts, horfe-chefnuts, i{pruce and 
filver firs, cedar and arbor vit. Broad-leaved laburnum thrives in this country greatly, 
grows to a great fize, and the wood is ufed in fineering. 

Fruits fucceed here very indifferently ; even nonpareils require a wall : grapes, figs, 
and late peaches, will not ripen: the winters begin early, and end late, and are attended 
with very high winds. I was informed that labour is dear here, notwithftanding: it is 
only eight-pence a day ; thecommon people not being yet got into a method of work. 
ing, fo do very little for their wages. Notwithftanding this, improvements are carried 
on in thefe parts with great fpirit both in planting and in agriculture. Lord Kinnoul 
planted laft year not fewer than eighty thoufand trees, befides Scotch firs ; fo provides 
future forelts for the benefit of his fucceffors, and the embellithment of his country. 
In refpeét to agriculture, there are difficulties to ftruggle with, for the country is with. 
out either coal or lime-f{tone ; fo that the lime is brought from the eftate of the Earl of 
Elgin, near Dumfermline, who, I was told, drew a confiderable revenue from the kilns. 

In Dupplin are fome very good pictures ; a remarkable one of Luther, Bucer, and , 
Catherine the nun, in the characters of muficians, by Giorgiani di Caftel franco. 

A fine head of a fecular prieft, by Titian. St. Nicholas bleffing three children. Two 
of cattle, by Rofa di Tivoli, A head of Spenfer. Rubens’s head, by himfelf, A fine 
head of Butler, by Sir Peter Lely. Mrs. Tofts, in the charaéter of St. Catherine, by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Sir George Haye, of Maginnis, in armour, 1640; done at Rome, 
by L. Ferdinand. Haye, Earl of Carlifle, in Charles I.’s time, young and very hand- 
fome. The fecond Earl of Kinnoul, by Vandyck. Chancellor Haye, by Mytens. A 
good portrait of lord treafurer Oxford, by Richardfon; and a beautiful miniature of 
Sir John Earnly. 

But the moft remarkable is a head of the celebrated Countefs of Defmond, whom the 
apologifls for the ufurper Richard III. bring in as an evidence again{t the received opi- 
nion of his deformity : fhe was daughter of the Fitzgeralds of Drumana t, in the county 
of Waterford, and married, in the reign of Edward 1V., James fourteenth Earl of Def. 
mond: wasin England in the fame reign, and danced at court with his brother Richard, 


* Near this place was fought the battle of Dupplin, 1332, between the Englith, under the command of 
Paliol, and the Scots. ‘I'he laft were defeated, and fuch a number of the name of Hay flaia, that the family 
would have been extin@, bad not feveral of their wives been left at home pregnant, 

+ Smith’s Hit. of Cork, ii 36, 

: / then 
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then Duke of Gloucefter. She was then a widow, for Sir Walter Raleigh fays the held 
her jointure from all the Earls of Defmond fince that time *. She lived to the age of 
fome years above a hundred and forty, and died in the reign of James I. It appears 
that the retained her full vigour in a very advanced time of life; for the ruin of the 
houfe of Dcefmond reduced her to poverty, and obliged her to take a journey from. 
Briftol to London, to folicit relief from the court, at a time fhe was above a hundred 
and forty t. She alfo twice or thrice renewed her teeth; for Lord Bacon affures us, 
in his Hift. of Life and Death, ter per vices dentiiff2; and in his Natural Hiftory men- 
tions that fhe did dentire twice or thrice, cafting her old teeth, and others coming in 
their place ¢. 

~ July 27. Afcended the hill of Moncrief ; the profpeét from thence is the glory of Scot. 
land, and well merits the eulogia given it for the variety and richnefs of its views. On the 
fouth and weft appear Strath-Earn, embellifhed with the feats of Lord Kinnoul, Lord 
Rollo, and of feveral other gentlemen ; the Carfe, or rich plain of Gowrie; Stormont 
hills and the hill of Kinnoul, whofe vaft cliff is remarkable for its beautiful pebbles, 
‘The meanders of the Earn, which winds more than any river I at this time had feen, 
are moft enlivening additions to the fcene. The laft turn jt takes forms a fine’ penin- 
fula prettily planted ; and jutt beyond it joins the Tay §, whofe aeftuary lies full in view, 
the fea clofing the profpeét on this fide. 

To the north lies the town of Perth, with a view of part of its magnificent bridge ; 
which, with the fine woods called Perth Parks, the vaft plain of Strath-Tay, the winding 
of that-noble river, its iflands, and the grand boundary formed by the diftant highlands, 
finifh this matchlefs fcene. The inhabitants of Perth are far from being blind te the 
beauties of their river ; for with fingular pleafure they relate the tradition of the Ro- 
a army, when it came in fight of the Tay, buriting into the exclamation of Ecce 

iberim. 

On approaching the town are fome pretty walks handfomely planted, and at a {mall 
diftance, the remains of fome works of Cromwell’s, called Oliver’s Mount. 

Perth is large, and in general well-built ; two of the ftreets are remarkably fine ; in 
fome of the leffer are yet a few wooden houfes in the old ftyle; but as they decay, the 
‘magiftrates prohibit the rebuilding them in the old way. ‘There is but one parith, 
which has three churches; befides meetings for feparatifts, who are very numerous. - 
One church, which belonged to a monaftery, is very ancient: nota vettige of the laft is 
now to be feen; for the difciples of that rough apoftle Knox made a general defolation 
of every.edifice that had given fhelter to the worfhippers of the church of Rome; it 
being one of his maxims to pull down the nefts, and then the rooks would fly away. 

The flourithing ftate of Perth is owing to two accidents: the firlt, that of numbers 
of Cromwell’s wounded officers and foldiers chufing to refide here, after he left the 
kingdom, who introduced a fpirit of indultry among the people; the other caufe was 
the long continuance of the Earl of Mar’s army here in 1715, which occafioned vait 
fums of money being {pent in the place. But this town, as well as all Scotland, dates 
its profperity from the year 1745, the government of this part of Great Britain having 
never been fettled till a little after that time. The rebellion was a diforder violent in 
its operation, but falutary in its effects, 


* Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. Booki, ch. 5. Te€t. 5. 
+ Sir W. Temple’s Effay on Health and Long Life. “ Vide his Works, folio ed. i. 276. 
_ F Cent, vill. fe. 755. § Taus, Taciti Vit. Agr. 
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The trade of Perth is confiderable. It exports annually one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds worth of linen to different piaces ; from twenty-four to thirty thoufand 
bolls of wheat and barley to London and Edinburgh, and about twelve or fourteen 
thoufand pounds worth of cured falmon. That fifh is taken there in vait abundance ; 
three thoufand have been caught in one morning, weighing one with another fixteen 
pounds; the whole capture, forty-eight thoufand pounds. The fifhery begins at 
St. Andrew’s day, and ends Auguft 26th, old ftyle. The rents of the fifheries amount 
to-three thoufand pounds per annum. ; 

I was informed that fmelts come up this river in May and June. 

There has becn in thefe parts a very great fifhcry of pearl got out of the freth-water 
mulcles. From the year 1761 to 1764, 10,0001. worth were fent to London, and fo'd” 
from ros. to 1]. 16s. per ounce. I was told that a pearl had been taken there that 
weighed 33 grains. But this fifhery is at prefent exhaufted, from the avarice of the 
undertakers: it once extended as far as Loch-'Tay. 

Gowrie-houfe is fhewn to all {trangers; formerly the property and refidence of the 
Earl of Gowrie, whofe tragical end and myfterious confpiracy (if confpiracy there was) 
are {till frefh in the minds of the people of Perth. At prefent the houfe is occupied by 
fome- companies of artillery. I was fhewn the ftaircafe where the unhappy nobleman 
was killed, the window the frighted monarch James roared out of, and that he efcaped 
through, when he was faved from the fury of the populace, by baily Roy, a friend of 
Gowrie’s, who was extremely beloved in the town. ; 

From the little traditions preferved in the place, it feems as if Gowrie Had not the 
leaft intent of murdering the king : on the day his majefty came to Perth, the earl was 
engaged to a wedding-dinner with the dean of guild: when the account of the king’s 
defign reached him he changed colour, on being taken fo unprovided ; but the dean 
forced him to accept the nuptial feaft, which was fent over to the ear!’s houfe. 

When the king fled, he paffed by the feat of Sir William Moncrief, near Earn-bridge, 
who happening to be walking out at that time, heard from the mouth of his terrified 
majefty the whole relation; but the knight found it fo marvellous.and fo disjointed, as 
plainly to tell the king, “¢ that if it was a true ftory, it was a very ftrange one.” 

Gowrie was a moft accomplifhed gentleman. After he had finifhed his ftudies, he: 
held the profeffor of philofophy’s chair for two years in one of the Italian univerfities. 

Crofs the Tay on a temporary bridge; the {tone bridge, which is to coniift of nine 
arches, being at this time unfinifhed: the largeft arch is feventy-fix feet wide; when 
complete, it promifes to be a moft magnificent ftructure. The river here is very vio- 
lent, and admits of fcarce any navigation above ; but thips of one hundred and twenty 
tons burthen come up as high as the town ; and if flat-bottomed, of even two hundred 
tons, : 

Scone lies about a mile and half higher up, on the eaft bank of the river. Here was 
once an abbey of great antiquity*, which was burnt by the reforming zcalois of Dundee. 
‘The pre‘ent palace was begun by Earl Gowrie; but, on his death, being granted by 
James VL to his favourite Sir David Murray of Gofpatrie, was completed by him ; 
who, in gratitude to the King, has, in feveral parts of the houfe put up the royal arms, 
The boufe is built round two courts; the dining-room is large and handfome, has an 
ancient but magnificent chimney-piece, the king’s arms, with this motto, 


Nobis hac invita miferant centum {ex proavi. 


© Founded by Alexander I. 1434, fors canon reguler of St, Auguitin. 
: Beneath 
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Beneath are the Murray arms. In the drawing-room is fome good old tapeltry, with 
an excellent figure of Mercury. In a {mall bed-chamber is a medley f{cripture-piece in 
needle-work, with a border of animals, pretty well done; the work of Mary Stuart, 
during her confinement in Loch-Leven caftle: but the houfe in general is ina man- 
ner unfurnifhed. 

The gallery is about a hundred and fifty-five feet long ; the top arched, divided into 
compartinents, filled with paintings, in water-colours, of different forts of huntings ; 
and that Nimrod, James VI. and his train, appear in every piece. : : 

Till the deftruétion of the abby, the Kings of Scotland were crowned here, fitting in 
the famous wooden chair, which Edward I. tranfported to Weltminfter Abby, much 
to the mortification of the Scots, who efteemed it as their palladium. Charles II. be- 
fore the battle of Worcefter, was crowned in the prefent chapel. The old Pretender 
refided at Scone for a confiderable time in 1715, and his fon made it a vifit in 1745. 

Re-paffed the ‘fay at Bullion’s boat; vifited the field of Loncarty, celebrated for the 
great victory * obtained by the Scots over the Danes, by means of the gallant peafant 
Hay, and his two fons, who, with no other weapons than the yokes which they {natched 
from their oxen then at plough, firft put a {top to the flight of their countrymen, and 
afterwards led them on to conqueft. The noble families of Hay defcend from this 
ruftic hero, and, in memory of the ation, bear for their arms the inftrument of their 
victory, with the allufive motto of Sub jugo, There are on the {pot feveral tumuli, in 
which are frequently found bones depofited in loofe ftones, difpofed in form of a coffin. 
Not remote is a fpot which fupplied me with far more agreeable ideas; a tract of 
ground, which in 1732 was a mere bog, but now converted into good meadows, and 
about fifty acres covered with linen; feveral other parts with building, and all the ap. 
paratus of the linen manufacture, extremely curious and worth feeing, carried on by 
the induftrious family of the Sandimans: and in the bleachery are annually whitened 
four hundred thoufand yards of linen, the manufa€ture of this family, and of Mr. 
Marfhall and others from Perth. ‘ 

The country is good, full of barley, oats, and flax in abundance; but, after a. few 
miles travelling, is fucceeded by a black heath. Ride through a beautiful plantation 
of pines, and, after defcending an eafy flope, the pian beneath fuddenly contracts itfelf 
intoa narrow glen. The profpect before me ftrongly marked the entrance into the 
Highlands, the hills that bounded it on each fide being lofty and rede. On the left 
was Birnam wood, which feems never to have recovered the march which its anceftors 
made to Dunfinane : I was fhewn at a great diftance a high ridge of hills, where fome 
remains of that famous fortrefs (Macbeth’s caftle) are faid yet to exift. _ 

The pafs into the Highlands is awfully magnificent; high, craggy, and often naked 
mountains prefent themfelves to view, approach very near each other, and in many 
parts are fringed with wood, overhanging and darkening the Tay, that rolls with great 
rapidity beneath. After fome advance in this hollow, a moft beautiful knowl, covered 
with pines, appears full in view; and foon after the town of Dunkeld, feated under 
and environed by crags, partly naked, partly wooded, with fummits of a vaft height. 
Lay at Inver t, a good inn on the weft fide of the river. 

July 28. Crofied it in a boat, attended by a tame fwan, which was perpetually foli- 
citing our favors, by putting its neck over the fides of the ferry-boat. Land in the 


* In the time of Kenneth, who began his reign 976. . . 
+ Inver, a place where a leer river runs into a greater; ora river into a lake or fea, as Abner Ggnities 


in the Britifh, 
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Duke of Athol’s gardens, which are extremely pleafing, wafhed by the river; and:com- 
manding from different parts of the walks, the moft beautiful and pidturefque views of 
wild and gloomy nature that can be conceived. Trees of all kinds grow here ex- 
tremely well; and: even fo fouthern a fhrub as Portugal laurel flourifhes greatly. In 
the garden are the ruins of the cathedral, once a magnificent edifice, as appears by 
the beautiful round pillars ftill ftanding ; but the choir is preferved, and at prefent ufed 
asachurch, In the burial-place of the family is a large monument of the Marquis of 
Athol, hung with the arms of the numerous conneétions of the family. a 
On the other fide of the river is a pleafing walk along the banks of the water of 
Bran *, a great and rapid torrent, full of immenfe ftones. On a rock at the end of the 
walk, is a neat building, impending over a ‘moft horrible chafm, into which the river 
precipitates itfelf with great noife and fury from a confiderable height. The windows 
of the pavilion are formed of painted glafs; fome of the panes are red, which makes 
the water refemble a fiery cataract. Abouta mile further is another, Rumbling Brig, 
like, but inferior in grandeur, to that near Kinrofs. 

The town of Dunkeld is fimall, and has a finall linen manufaéture. Much company 
reforts here in the fummer months, for the benefit of drinking goats’ milk and whey : 
J was informed here, that thofe animals will eat ferpents; ‘as it is well known that 
flags do. . 

mA fiee a ride of two miles along a narrow ftrait, amidft trees, and often in fight of 
the Tay, was driven by rain into a fifherman’s hut, who entertained me with an. ace 
count of his bufinefs: faid he paid ten pounds per ann. for the liberty of two or three 
miles of the river ; fold the firft fith of the feafon at three-pence a pound; after that, 
got three fhillings per fifh. The houfes in thefe parts began to be covered with broom, 
which lafts three or four years: their infides mean, and very {cantily furnithed; but 
the owners civil, fenfible, and of the quickeft apprehenfions, : 

The ftrait now widens into a yale plentiful in oats, barley and flax, and well peopled. 
On the right is the junction of the Tay and the Tumel: the channels of thefe rivers 
are wide, full of gravel, the mark of their devaftation during floods. Due north is the 

_road to Blair and Fort Auguftus, through the noted pafs of Killicrankie: turn to the 
left ; ride oppofite to Caftle Menzies: reach aymouth, the feat of the Earl of 
Breadalbane. 

July 29, &c. Taymouth ¢ lies in a vale fcarce a mile broad, very fertile, bounded 
on each fide by mountains finely planted. ‘Thofe on the fouth are covered with trees, 
or with corn-fields far up their fides. The hills on the north are planted with pines 
and other trees, and vaitly fleep, and have a very Alpine look; but particularly re- 
femble the great flope, oppofite the Grande Chartreufe in Dauphin*. His lordfhip’s 
policy { furrounds the houfe, which ftands in the park, and is one of the few in which 
fallow deer are feen. ; 

The ground is in remarkable fine order, owing to his Lordfhip’s affiduity in clearing 
it from ftones, with which it was once covered. A blafter was in conftant employ to 

- blaft the great {tenes with gun-powder ; for, by reafon of their fize, there was no other 
method.of removing them. ; 

The Berceau walk is very magnificent, compofed of great trees, forming a fine 
gothic arch ;. and probably that [pecies of architeGture owed its origin to fuch vaulted 


* Rivers in Scotland are very frequently called waters. : 
+ Its name in old mape is Balloch ; i.e. the mouth of the Loch: Bala in the Britith language. 


} This word here fignifies improvements, or demefne: when ufed by a merchant, or tradefman, fignifies 
their wa. choufes, fhops, and the like, 
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fhades. The walk on'the bank of the Tay is fifty feet wide, and two-and-twenty hun: 
dred yards long; but is to be continued as far as the junction of the Tay and the Lior: 
which is about as far more. The firft runs on the fides of the walk with great ra- 
pidity, is clear, but not colourlefs, for its pellucidnefs is like that of brown cryftal 5 as 
is the cafe with moft of the rivers in Scotland, which receive their tinge from the bogs, 
‘The Tay_has here a wooden bridge two hundred feet long, leading to a white feat on 
the fide of the oppofite hill, commanding a fine view up and down Strath-Tay. The 
rich meadows beneath, the winding of the river, the beginning of Loch-Tay, the difs 
charge of the river out of it, the neat village and church of Kinmore, form'a moft pleas 
fing and magnificent pro'pect. 

‘Lhe view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a nearer fight of the’ 
church and village, and the difcharge of the river. The lake is about one mile broad, 
and fifteen long, bounded on each fide by lofty mountains ; makes three great bends, 
which add to its beauty. Thofe on the fouth are well planted, and finely cultivated 
high up; interfperfed with the habitations of the Highlanders, not fingly, but in fmalt- 
groupes, as if they loved fociety or clanfhip : they.are very fmall, mean, and: without 
windows or chimnies, and are the difgrace of North Britain, as its lakes and rivers are” 
its glory. Loch-Tay is in many places a hundred fathoms deep, and within as many 
yards of the fhore, fifty four. ‘ 

Till of late, this lake was fuppofed to be as incapable of freezing as Loch-Nefs, 
Loch-Earn, and Loch-Each ; though Loch-Rannoch, and even Loch-Fine, an arm off 
the fea, often does. But: in March 1771, {a rigorous and uncommon was the cold, 
that about the twentieth of that month this vaft body of water was frozen over in one 
part from fide to fide, in the fpace of a fingle night; and fo ftrong was the ice, as 
greatly to damage a boat which was caught in it. 

Loch-Tay abounds with pike, perch, eels, falmon, chat, and trout; of the laft, 
fome have been taken that weighed above thirty pounds. Of thefe fpecies, the High. 
landers abhor eels, and alfo lampreys, fancying, from the form, that they are too nearly 
related to ferpents. 

The north fide is lefs wooded, but more cultivated. The vaft hill of Laurs, with beds 
of fnow on it, through great part of the year, rifes above the reft, and the {till loftier 
mountain of Benmor clofes the view far beyond the end of the lake. All this country 
abounds with game, fuch as Grous, ptarmigans *, ftags, and a peculiar fpecies of hare, 
which is found only on the fummits of the higheft- hills, and never‘ mixes with the 
common kind, which is frequent enough in the vales ¢: is lefs than the common hare $ 
its limbs more flender ; its flefh more delicate: is very agile, and full of frolick when 
kept tame ; is fond of honey and carraway comfits, and prognofticates a ftorm by eating’ 
its own dung: in a wild ftate does not run an end, but feeks fhelter under ftones ag 
foon.as pofiible. During fummer its predominant colour is grey: about September. it 
begins to aflume a fnowy whitenefs, the alteration of colour appearing about the neck 
and rump, ahd becomes entirely white, except the edges and tips of the ears’: in 
April it again refumes its grey coat. . ; 

The ptarmigans inhabit the very fummits of the higheft mountains, amidit the-rocks, 
perching among the grey ftones, and during fummer are sig to be diftinguithed 
from them, by reafon of their colour. They feldom take long flights, but fly about 
like pigeons; are filly birds, and fo tame as to fuffer a ftone to be flung at them with. 
out rifing. It is not neceffary to have a dog to find them. ‘They tafte fo like a grous, : 


* Br Zool. I. No. gs. + Tbid. No. 21. 
G2 as 
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as to be fcarce diftinguifhable: During winter, their plumage, except a few feathers 
on the tail, are of a pure white, the colour'of the fnow, in which they bury themfelves 
in heaps, as a protection from the rigorous air. ; 

Royfton crows, called here hooded crows, and in the Erfe, feannag, are very com- 
mon, and refide here the whole year. They breed in all forts of trees, not only in the 
Highlands, but even in the plains of Murray : lay fix eggs; have a fhriller note than 
the common fort ; are much more mifchievous ; pick out the eyes of lambs, and even 
of horfes, when engaged in bogs; but for want of other food, will eat cranberries, and 
other mountain berries. 

Ring ouzels breed among the hills, and in autumn defcend in flocks.to feed on the 
berries of the wicken trees. ; 

‘Sea eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in winter. The black eagles 
continue there the whole year. 

It is very difficult to leave the environs of this delightful place. Before I go within 
doors, mult recal to mind the fine winding walks onmthe.fouth fide of the hills, the 
great beech fixteen feet in girth, the pifturefque birch with its long {treaming branches, 
the hermitage, the great cataracts adjacent, and the darkfome chafm beneath. I muft 
enjoy over again the view of the fine reach of the Tay, and its union with the broad 
water of the Lion: I muft ftep down to view the druidical circles of ftones ; and, laftly, 
I muft vifit Tay-bridge, and, as far as my pen can contribute, extend the fame of our 
wilitary countrymen, who, among other works worthy of the Romans, founded this 
bridge, and left its hiftory infcribed in thefe terms : 

Mirare 
Viam hanc militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. pafluum ecu. hac illac 
Extenfam ; 

Tefquis et paludibus infultantem 
Per montes rupefque patefaam 
Et indignant? ‘favo 
Ut cernis inftratam 5 
pre hoe arduum {ua folertia, 

t decennali militum opera, 

A. Er. Xnx. 1733. Pofuit G. Wane 
Copiarum in Scotia Prafectus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 
Regis Georcut II. aufpicia. 


Taymouth is a large houfe, a caftle modernized. The moft remarkable part of its 
furniture is the works of the famous Jamefon *, the Scotch Vandyck, an eleve of this 
family. That fingular performance of his, the genealogical picture, is in good pre- 
fervation. The chief of the Argyle family is placed recumbent at the foot of a 
tree with a branch; on the right is a fingle head of his eldeft fon, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, laird of Lochou ; but on the various ramifications, are the names of his 
defcendants, and along the body of the tree are nine {mall heads, in oval frames, with 
the names on the margins, all done with great neatnefs + the fecond fon was the firtt of 
the houfe of Breadalbane, which branched from the other about four hundred years 


* Son of anarchite& at Aberdeen; ftudied under Reubens, at Antwerp. Charles I, fat to him, and 
prefented him with a diamond ring. He always drew himfelf with his hat on. His prices were zol. 
Scots, or 11. 8. ad. Englifh, per head : was born in 1586 ; died at Edinburgh, 1644. For a further ace 
count, confult Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
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ago. In a corner is infcribed, ‘© The Genalogie of the houfe of Glenorquhie quhairof 
is defcendit fundrie nobil and worthie houfes. Jamefon faciebat 1635.”* Its fize is eight 
feet by five. In the fame room are about twenty heads of perfons of the family ; 
among others, that of a lady, fo very ugly, that a wag, on feeing it, with lifted hands 
pronounced, that fhe was fearfully and wonderfully made. There are in the fame 
houfe, feveral heads by Jamefon, but many of them unfortunately fpoiled in the re- 
airing. 

F In ae library is a {mall book, called from the binding, the Black Book, with fome 
beautiful drawings in it, on vellum, of the Breadalbane family, in water colours. In 
the firft page is old Sir Duncan between two other figures, then follow feveral chiefs 
of the family, among whom is Sir Colin, Knight of Rhodes, who died 1480, aged 80. 
At the end is a manufcript hiftory of the family, ending, I think, in 1633. 

July 30. ‘Went to divine fervice at Kinmore * church, which, with the village, was 
re-built, in the neateft manner by the prefent Lord Breadalbane : they-(tand beautifully 
on a fall headland, projecting into the lake. His lordship permits the inhabitants to 
live rent-free, on condition they exercife fome trade, and keep their houfes clean: fo 
that, by thefe terms, he not only faves the expence of fending, on every trifling occa- 
fion, to Perth or Crief, but has got fome as good workmen, in common trades, as any 
in his Majefty’s dominions. F 

The church is a remarkably neat plain building, with a very handfome tower fteeple. 
The congregation was numerous, decent, attentive, ftill ; well and neatly clad, and not 
a ragged or flovenly perfon among them: There were two fervices, one in Englith, 
the other in Erfe. After the firft, numbers of people, of both fexes, went out of the 
church, and, feating themfelves in the church-yard, made, in their motley habits, a gay 
and picturefque appearance. The devotion of the common people of Scotland on the 
ufual days of worfhip, is as much to be admired, as their conduct at the facrament in 
certain places.isto be cenfured. It is celebrated but once in a year +, when there are 
fometimes three thoufand communicants, and as many idle fpe€tators. Of the firft, as 
many as poflible crowd on each fide of a long table, and the elements fometimes are 
rudely fhoven from one: to another ; and in certain places, before the day is at an end, 
fighting and other indecencies enfue. It has often been made a feafon for debauchery ; 
and to this day, Jack cannot always be perfuaded to eat his meat like a Chriftian ¢. 

Every Sunday a collection is made for the fick or neceffitous ; for poor’s rates are 
unknown in every parifhin Scotland. Notwithftanding the common people are but juft 
rouzed from their native indolence, very few beggars are feen in North Britain: either 
they are full mafters of the leffon of being content with a very little ; or, what is more 
probable, they are poffeffed of a fpirit that will ftruggle hard with neceflity before it will 
bend to the afking of alms. 

Vifited a pretty ifland in Loch-Tay, tuffed with trees, and not far from the fhore, 
On it are the ruins of a priory dependent on that at Scoune; founded in 1122, by 
Alexander the Firft ; in which were depofited the remains of his Queen Sybilla, natu- 
ral daughter to Henry I.: it was founded by Alexander in order for the prayers of the 
Monks for the repofe of his foul and that of his royal confort§. To this ifland the 
Campbells retreated, during the fucceffes of the Marquifs of Montrofe, where they de- 
fended themfelves againft that hero, which was one caufe of his violent refentment 
again{t the whole name. ; 


* Or the Great Head. 

+ Formerly the facrament was adminiftered but once in two years. = ¢ Tale of a Tub. 

§ As appears from a grant made by that monarch of the ifle in Loch-Tay, Us gro ecclefia ibi pro me et 
pro anima SyBiLLa ibi defunde fabriceur, &c. 
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July 31ft, Rode to Glen-Lion ; went by the fide of the river * that gives name to it. 
It has now loft its ancient title of Duie, or Black, given it on account of a great battle 
between the Mackays and the Macgregors; after which, the conquerors are {tid to have 
ftained the waters with red, by wafhing in it their bloody fwords and fpears. (nthe 
right is a rocky hiil, called Shi-hallen, or the Paps. Enter Glen-Lion through a ftrait 
pafs: the vale is narrow, but.fertile ; the banks of the river fteep, rocky, and wooded ¢ 
through which appears the rapid water of the Lion. On the north is a round fortrefs, 
on the top ofa hill: to which in old times, the natives retreated on any invafion. A 
little farther, ona plain, is a fmall Roman camp ¢, called by the Highlanders Vortingal, 
or the fort of the Strangers : themfelves they ftile Na fian, or defcendants of Fingal. 
In Fortingal church-yard are the remains of a prodigious yew-tree, whofe ruins mea. 
fured fifty-fix feet and a half in circumference. : 

Saw at the houfe of Colonel Campbell of Glen-Lion, a curious walking-(taff, belong. 
ing to oneof his anceftors : it was iron cafed in leather, five feet long; at the top a 
neat pair of extended wings, like a caduceus; but, on being fhaken, a poniard, two 
feet nine inches long, darted out. 

He allo favoured me with the fight of a very ancient brotche, which the Highlands 
ufe, like the fibula of the Romans, to faften their velt : it is made of filver, is round; 
with a bar crofs the middle, from whence are two tongues to faften the folds of the 
garments: one fide is ftudded with pearl, or coarfe gems, in a very rude manner; on 
the other, the names of the three kings of Cologne, Cafpar, Melchior, Baltazar; with 
the word confum:matim, _It was probably a confecrated brotche, and worn not only for 
ufe, but as an amulet. Keyfler’s account of the virtues attributed to their names gon- 
firms my opinion. He fays that they were written on flips of paper in this form, and 
worn as prefervatives again{t the falling-ficknefs: 

_Gafpar fert Myrrham, Thus Melchior, Balthazar, Aurum; 

Solvitur a morbo Chrifti pietate caduco, : ‘ : 

Return South, and come at once in fight of Loch-Tay. The day very. fine and ealm, 
the whole fcene was moft beautifully repeated in the water. I muft not’ omit that on 
the north fide of this lake is a moft excelent road, which rungs the whole length of it, 
leading to Tiendrum and Inverary, in Argylefhire, and is the route which travellers 
mult take, who make what I call the petit tour{ of Scotland. This whole road was 
made at the fole expence of the prefent Lord Breadalbane; who, to facilitate the tra- 
velling, alfo eretted thirty-two {tone bridges over the torrents that ruth from the 
mountains into the lake. ‘They will find the whole country excell in roads, partly mili. 
tary, partly done by ftatute labour, and much by the munificence of the great men. 

I was informed, that Lord Breadalbane’s eftate was fo. extenfive that he could ride a 
hundred miles an end on it, even as far as the Welt Sea, where he has alfo fome iflands.: 
Thefe great properties are divided into diftriats, called Officiaries: a ground ‘officer pre- 
fides over each, and has three, four, or five hundred men under his care. He fuper. 
intends the duties due from each to their Lord, fuch as fetching peat, bringing coal 
from Crief, &c. which they do, at their own expence, on. horfes backs, travelling in 


# This river freezes ; but the Tay, which receives, never does. J 
+ It poffibly might have been made during the expedition of Severus, who penetrated to the extremity 
of this ifland. It waa the moft northern work cf the Romans of which I had an intelligence. 
Which comprehends the route I have defcribed ; adding to it, from Taymouth, along the road, on 
the fide of the lake, to Killin, 16 miles 5 from thence to Tiendrum, 20 3 Glenorchie, 12 ; Inveraray, 165. 
Lufs, on the banka of Loch-Lomond, -o ; Dumbarton, 12; Glafgow, 15 ; Sterling, 31; Edinburgh, by 
Hopetoun Houle, 35 ; a tract unparalleled, for the variety and frequency of fine and magnificent fcencry. 
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ftrings, the tail of one horfe being filténed by a cord, --which reaches to the head of the 
next: the horfes are little, and generally white or grey ; and as the farms are very 
fmall,.itis common for four to keep a plough between them, each furnifhing a horfe, 
and this called a horfe-gang, - 

‘Phe north fide of Loch-'Tay is very populous ; for in fixteen Tquare miles are feven- 
teen hundred and eighty-fix fon's: on the other fide, above twelve hundred. The 
country, within thefe thirty years, manufactures a great deal of thread, They {pin with 
rocks *, which they do while they attend their cattle on the hills; and, at the four 
fairs in the year, heid at Kinmore, above fixteen hundred pounds worth of yarn is fold 
out of Breadalbane only : which fhews the increafe of induftry in thefe parts, for lefs 
than forty years ago there was not the leaft trade in this article. ‘The yarn is bought 
by perfons who attend the fairs for that purpofe, and fell it again at Perth, Glafgow, 
and other places, where it is manufactured into cloth. . 

Much of this may be owing to the good fenfe and humanity of the chieftan ; but 
much again is owing to the abolition of the feudal tenures, or vaffalape; for before 
that was effedted, (which was done by the influence of a chancellor t, whofe memory 
Scotland gratefully adores for that fervice) the {trong oppreffed the weak; the rich the 
poor, Courts indeed were held, and juries called; but juries of vaffals, too dependent 
and too tintid to be relicd’on for the execution of true juttice. 

Auguft 1. Leave Taymouth; ford the lion, and ride above it through fome woods. 

- On the left burfts out a fine cafcade, in a deep holtow, covered with trees: at a {malt 
diftance to the welt is Caftle Garth ; or, more properly, Garbh, i. e. The rough place, 
a fmall caftle feated like Caftle Campbell, between two deep glens. Keep afcending a 
iteep hill, but the corn country continues for a while: the {cene then changes for a . 
wild, black, and mountainous heath. -Dafcend into Rannoch, a meadowy plain, toler- 
ably fertile : the lake of the fame name extends from eaft to weft ; ts about eleven miles 
long, and one broad; the northern bank appears very barren: part of the fouthern 

. finely covered with a forett of pine and birch, the firit natural woods I had feén of pines ; 
rode. a good way init, but oblerved no trees of any fize, except a birch fixteen feet in’ 
circumference: the ground beneath the trees is covered with heath buberries, and 
dwarf arbutus, whofe glofly leaves make a pretty appearance. This place gives fhelter 
to black game, and Roes. ‘Thefe animals are found from the banks of Loch-Lomond, 
as far north as the entrance into Caithnefs: in fummer their hair is fhort, fmooth, glofly, 
and red ; at approach of winter grows long and hoary, and proves an excellent defence 
againft the rigour of ghe Highland air, The weight of a full grown roe is 6olb. The 
horns of the fecond year are itrait, flender, and without any branch: in the third be- 
come bifurcated : in the fourth, triturcated, and grow more fcabrous and ftronger, in 
proportion to their longevity. ‘They feed during fummer on grafs, and are remarkably 
fond of the Rubus Saxaiilis, called in the Highlands, on that account, the Roebuck’ 
Berry. When the ground is covered with fnow, they browze on the extreme branches 
of the pine and juniper. ‘They bring two young at a time: the fawns elegantly fpotted 
with white. It is extremely difficult to rear them ; commonly eight out of ten dying in 
the attempt. ‘I'he fleh of the Roe is by fome ccounted a delicacy: to me it feemed 
verydry. They keep in fmall families of fiye: or fix, 


* Their Lord gives among them annually a great number of fpinning wheels, which will foon caufe the 
difufe of the rock. : 


i + Earl of Hardwick, who roay be truly faid to have given to the North Britons their great charter of , 
liberty. . ‘ 


Near 
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. Near thefe woodsis a faw-mil], which is rented from the Government: and the te- 
nant is obliged to-work 150 tons of timber annually, paying eighteen fhillings and fix- 
pence perton. The deal, which is the red fort, is fold in plank to different parts of 
the country, carried on horfes backs, for the trees are now grown fo {carce as not to 
admit of exportation *. 

The lake affords no other fifh than trouts, fmall chars, and bull trouts: the laft, as 
T was inforined, are fometimes taken of the length of four feet and a half. Many water 
fowl breed in the birns or little ftreams that trickle into the lake ; among others, dit- 
ferent forts of grebes and divers: I was told of one which the inhabitants call Far- 
bhuachaille, or the Herd-man’s Watch-man, that makes a great noife before {torms, 
and by their defcription find it to be the northern diver. Br. Zool. 4th Ed. Vol. U1. 
No. 237. No rats have nitherto been obferved in this country. 

This country was once the property of Robertfon of Struan, and was granted to an 
anceftor of his, as a reward for taking’ Robert Graham, the ruffan who murdered 
James I. It was then valued at a hundred marks. He was likewife permitted to bear 
in his coat of arms a Graham bound in chains. A defcendant of his, ftyled Mac- 
Robert, was the. moft potent plunderer of his days,and, at the head of eight hundred 
men, for along time ravaged Athol and the adjoining countrics, in the beginning of the 
reign of James V. but at length was furprized and flaint. ‘The late Struan feemed to 

- inherit his turbulent difpofition. He had been in the rebellion of 17155 had his eftate 
reflored, but in 1745 rebelling a fecond time, the country was burnt, and the eftate 
annexed to the crown. He returned a few years after, and died as he lived, amoft. 
abandoned fot ; notwith{tanding which, he had a genius for poetry, and left behind him 
a volume of elegies and other pieces, in fome of which he elegantly laments the rav- 
ages of war among his vaffals, and the lofs of his favorite fcenes, and in particular his 
fountain Argentine. 

‘The country is perfectly highland; and in fpite of the intercourfe this and the 
neighbouring parts have of late years had with the reft of the world, it {till retains fome 
of its ancient cuftoms and fuperftitions : they decline daily, but left their memory 
thould be loft, I fhall mention feveral that are ftill praétifed, or but very lately difufed 
in the tra I had paffed over. Such a record will have this advantage, when the 
follies are extiné, in teaching the unfhackled and enlightened mind the difference be- 
tween the pure ceremonies of religion, and the wild and anile flights of fuperftition. 

The belief in fpettres {till exifts; of which 1 had a remarkable proof while I was in 
the county of Breadalbane. A poor vifionary, who had been working in his cabbage 
garden, imagined that he was raifed fuddenly into the air, and conveyed over a wall 
into an adjacent corn field t ;- that he found himfelf furrounded by a crowd of men and 
women, many -of whom he knew to have been dead fome years, and who appeared to 
him fkimming over the tops.of the unbended corn, and mingling together like bees 
going to hive: that they fpoke an unknown language, and with a hollow found: that 
they very roughly pufhed him to and fros but on his uttering the name of God, all 
vanifhed but a female fprite, who feizing him by the fhoulder, obliged him to promife 
an affignation, at that very hour, that day fevennight: that he then found that his hair 
was all tied in double knots, and that he hadalmoft loft the ufe of his fpeech; that 
he kept his word with the fpettre, whom he foon faw come floating through the 


* Some Pot-A th is alfo made of the Birch wood. + Buchanan, lib. xiii. c. 47. 
$ Thefe tales of {peétral tranfportations are far from being new ; Mr. Aubrey; inhis Milcellanies,-p. 13, 
gives two ridiculous relations of almoft fimilar faQs, one in Devonthire, the other in the Shire of Murray. 
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air towards him: that he {poke to her, but fhe told kim at+hat time fhe was in too much ° 
hafte to attendo him, but bid him go away, and no harm fhould befall him; and fo 
the affair refted when I left the country. But it is incredible the mifchief thefe Aigri 
Somnia did in the neighbourhood : the friends and relations of the deceafed, whom the 
old Dreamer had nained, were in the utmoft anxiety at finding them in fuch bad com. 
pany in the other world: the almoft extiné belief of the old idle tales began again to 
gain ground, and the good minifter will have many a weary difcourfe and exhortation 
before he can eradicate the abfurd ideas this idle tory has-revived. 

In this part.of the country the notion of witchcraft is quite loft: it was obferved’ to 
ceafe almoft immediately on the repeal: of the witch a& *; a proof what a dangerous 
inftrument it was in the hands of the vindictive, or of the credulous. 

Among the fuperftitious cuftoms thefe are the moft fingular. A Highlander never 
begins any thing of confequence on the day of the week on which the third of May falls, 
which he ftyles La Sheachanna na bleanagh, or the difmal day. : 

On the 1ft of-May, the herdfmen of every village hold their Bel-tien +, a rural facri- 
fice. ‘They cut a fquare trench.on the ground, leaving the turf in the middle ; on that 
they make a fire of wood, on which they drefs a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal 
and milk ; and bring befides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whifky 3 
for each of the company muft contribute fomething. The rites begin with {pilling 
fome of the caudle on the ground, by way of libation: on that every one takes a cake 
of oatmeal, upon which are raifed nine fquare knobs, each dedicated to fome particular ~ 
being, the fuppofed preferver of their flocks and herds, or to fome particujar animal, 
the real, deftroyer of them: each perfon then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a 
knob, and flinging it over his fhoulders, fays, “ This I give to thee, preferve thou my 
horfes; this to thee, preferve thou my fheep; and fo on.” After that, they ufe the 
fame ceremony to the noxious animals; “ This I give to thee, O fox! fpare thou my 
lambs; this to thee, O hooded crow! this to thee, O eagle !” 

When the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle ; and after the featt is finifhed, 
whatis left is hid by two perfons deputed for that purpofe; but on the next Sunday 
they re-affemble, and finith the reliques of the firft entertainment }. ‘ 

On the death of a Highlander, the corpfe being ftretched on a board, and covered 
with a coarfe linen wrapper, the friends lay on the breaft of the deceafed a wooden 
platter, containing a fmall quantity of falt and earth, feparate and unmixed ; the earth, 
an-emblem of the corruptible body ; the falt, an emblem of the immortal fpirit. All 
fire is extinguifhed where acorpfe is kept ; and it is reckoned fo ominous for a dog or 
cat to pafs over it, that the poor animal is killed without mercy. 

The late-wake is a ceremony ufed at funerals. The evening after the death of any 
perfon, the relations and friends of the deceafed: meet at the houfe, attended by bagpipe 


® Which was not till the year 1736. 

@ My account of this, and every other ceremony mentioned in this journal, was communicated to me by 
a gentleman refident on the {pot where they were performed. é 

$A cuftom favouring of the Scotch Bel-tien, prevales in Gloucefterfhire, particularly about Newent 
and the neighbouring parifhes, on the twelfth day, or onthe Epiphany, in the evening. "All the fervants 
of every articular farmer aflemble together in one of the fields that has been fown with wheat ; on the 
. border TP which, in the moft confpicuoua or moft elevated place, they make twelve fires of flraw, in a row ; 

aroundone of which, made larger than-the reft, they drink a cheerful glafs of cyder to their mafter’s health, 
fuccefs to the future harveft, and then returning home, they feat on cakes made of carraways, &c. foaked 
in cyder, which they claim as areward for their paft labours in fowing the grain, This feemsto refemble 
a cuftom of the ancient Danes, who in their addrefles to their deities, emptied, on every invocation, a cup ia 
honour of them. Niordi ct Freje memoria poculis recolebatur, annua ut ipfia contingerent felicitas, 
frugumque et reliqu¢ annonz uberrimys proventus. Worm. Monum, Dan, lib. 1. p. 28. . 
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or fiddle; the neareft of kins be it wife, fon, or daughter, opens a melancholy ball, 
dancing and greeting, i. e. crying, violently at the fame time ; and this continues till day- 
light, but with fuch gambols and frolics among the younger part of the company, that 
the lofs which occafioned them is often more than fupplied by the confequences of that 
night *, If the corpfe remains unburied for two nights, the fame rites are renewed. 
‘Thus, Stythian-like, they rejoice at the deliverance of their friends out of this life of 
milery. 

This cuftom isan ancient Englifh one, perhaps a Saxon. Chaucer mentions it in his 
Knight’s Tale. 


Ne how the liche-wake was yhold 
All thilke night. 


It was not alone in Scotland that thefe watchings degenerated into excels. Such in- 
decencics we find long ago forbidden by the church. Jn vigiliis circa corpora mortuorum 
vetantur chore et cantilene, feculares ludi et alii turpes °F fatuit. 

‘The coranich, or fingifg at funerals, is ftill in ufe in fome places; the fongs are gee 
nerally in. praife of the deceafed, or a recital of the valiant deeds of him or his anceftors. 
I had not the fortune to be prefent at any in North Britain, but formerly affifted at one 
in the fouth of Ireland, where it was performed in the fullnefs of horror. The cries 
are called by the hifh the *ulegohne and hillulu, two words extremely expreflive of the 
found uttered on thefe occafions, and being of Celtic ftock, etymologilts would {wear to 
be the origin of the orcavyay of the Greeks, and ululatus of the Latins. Virgil is very 
fond of ufing the laft, whenever any of his females are diftreffed ; asare others’of the 
Roman poets, and generally or occafions fimilar to this. 

It was my fortune to arrive at a certain town in Kerry, ‘at the time that a perfon of fome 
diftindtion departed this life: my curiofity led me to the houfe, where the funeral 
feemed conducted in the pureft claffical form. 


Seeman afpicerem luctus gemitufque fonabant, 
‘ormaque non taciti foneris intus erat. 

In fhort, the conclamatio was fet up by the friends in the fame manner as Virgil defcribes 
that confequential of Dido’s death. : 


Lamentis gemituque et femineo ululatu 
Teéta fremunt. 


Immediately after this followed another ceremony, fully defcribed by Camden in his 
account of the manners of the ancient Irifh; the earneft expoftulations and reproaches 
given to the deceafed for quitting this world, where fhe enjoyed fo many bleffings, fo 
good a hufband, fuch fine children. This cultom is alfo of great antiquity, for Eurya- 
-lus’s mother makes the fame pathetic addrefs to Ker dead fon. 


Tune illa fenede 


Sera mex requies? potuifti relinquere folam 
Crudelis? 


But when the time approached for carrying out the corpfe, the cry was redoubled, 


‘Tremulis ululatibus zthera complent ; 


* This cuftom was derived from their Northern anceftors. - Longé fecurius moriendum effe 
quam vivendum: puerperia lutu, funeraque feftivo cantu, ut in plurimum concelebrant 
Magnus, 116, 


t+ Synod. Wi 


arbitrantur, 
es. Olaus 


gorn, Ane 1240. ¢. 5. as quoted in Mr. Tyrwhit’s Chaucer, 1V. 234. 
8 a numerous 
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a numerous band of females waiting in the outer court to attend the hearfe, and to pay 
(in chorus) the laft tribute of their voices, The habit of this forrowing train, and the 
-negleét of their perfons, weve admirably fuited to the occafion : their robes were black 
and flowing, refembling the ancient Palla; their feet naked, their hair long and difhe- 
velled: I might truly fay, : . 
"Vidi egomet nigra fuccin@am vadere pall& 

Canidiam ; pedibus nudis, paffoque capillo, 

Cum Sagana majore ululanter. 
Among thefe mourners were difperfed the females who fung the praifes of the deceafed» 
and were in the place of the mulieres prajfica of the Romans, and like them, a mercenary 
tribe. I could not but obferve that they over-did their parts, as Horace acquaints us 
the hireling mourners of his days did. : ¢ 

Ut qui conduati plorant in funere, dicunt 

Bs Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo. 

The corpfe was carried flowly along the verge of a moft beautiful lake, the ululatus was 
continued, and the whole proceffion ended among the venerable ruins of an old abbey, 
But to return to North Britain, 

Midwives give new-born babes a fmall fpoonful of earth and whitky, as the firft food 
they tafte. ‘ ; : 

Before women bake their bannocks, or oatmeal cakes, they form a crofs on the lait 
they make, . 

rf he notion of fecond.fight ftill prevails in a few places: as does the belief of fairies ; 
and children are watched til? the chriftening is over, left they fhould be ftole, or 
changed. 

Eltthots, i.e, the ftone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of thisifland, are fuppofed 
to be weapons fhot by fairies at cattle, to which are attributed any diforders they have : 
in order to effecta cure, the cowis to be touched by an elf-thot, or made to drink 
the water in which one has been dipped. ‘The fame virtue is faid to be found in the 
cryftal gems *, and in the adder-ftone, our glein naidr ; and it is alfo believed that 
good fortune muit attend the owner; fo, for that: reafon, the firft is called Clach _ 
Bhuai, or the powerful tone. Captain Archibald Campbell fhewed me one, a {pheroid 
fet in filver, for the ufe of which, people came above a hundred miles, and brought the 
water it was to be dipt in with them; for without that, in human cafes, it was believed 
to have no effeét. 

Thefe have been fuppofed to be magical ftones or gems ufed by the Druids, to be 
infpected by a chafte boy, who was to fee in them an apparition informing him of future 
events. This impofture, as we are told by Dr. Woodward, was revived in the laft century 
by the famous Doétor Dee, who called it his fhew ftone and holy ftone, and pretended, 
by its means, to foretell events. I And in Montfaucon f, that it was cuftomary in early 
times to depofite balls of this kind in urns or fepulchres : thus twenty were found at 
Rome in an alabaftrine urn : and one was difcovered in 16 53. in the tomb of Childeric 
at Tournai; he was King of France, and died A. D. 480. : 

Auguft ad, left Carrie, the houfe of Mr. Campbell, factor for the Struan eftate, 
where I had a very hofpitable reception the preceding night. Went due ealt; pafled 
over a bridge crofs the Tumel, which difcharges itfelf out of Loch-Rannoch. Not far 


* Woodward’s Method of Foffils, p. 30. Seealfo Mr. Aubrey’s Mifcellanies, p. 128, 
+ Ics Monumens de la Monarchie Francoife, 
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off were fome.neat fmali houfes, inhabited by. veteran foldiers, who were fetfled here 
after the peace of 1748 ;_ had land, and three pounds in money. given, and nine pounds 


tent to begin the world with. In fome few places this plan fucceeded ; but in general - 


was fruftrated by the diffipation of thefe new colonifts, who could by no means relifh 


an induftrious life ; but as foon as the money was {pent, which feldom lafted long, left 


their tenements to be poffeffed by the next comer. 

Saw next a ftamping-mill, calculated to reduce lime-ftone to a fine powder, in order 
to fave the expence of burning, for manure. ‘The ftampers beat it into {mall pieces in a 
trough, which a ftream of water paffed through, carrying off the finer parts into a 


“proper receptacle, the grofs ones being {topped by a grate. . I did not find that this 


project anfwered ; but was told, that the benefit the land was to receive from it, would 
not appear till the third year.. 

On going up a fteep hill, have a fine view of the lake. Where the mountains al- 
moft clofe, is Mount Alexander, where Struan once refided, and which he called his 
hermitage ; it is a moft romantic fituation, prettily wooded, impending over a fine 
bafin, formed by the Tumel, in a deep hollow béneath. At the bottom of this hill is 
Argentine, a little fountain ; to which he gave that name from the filvery mics it flings 
up: near this are feveral rude but beautiful walks amidft the rocks and trees, among 
which, in clefts and chafms, I was fthewn the hard bed of the poor poet, when his dif- 
loyalty had made it penal for him to thew his head. Near this the rocks almoft meet, 
and the river rufhes with vat violence between. Some outlawed M‘Gregors were once 
furprized on the precipice, and all killed; one, who made a defperate leap upon a {tone 
in the middle of the water, and another to the oppofite fide, had the hard fate to be 
fhot in climbling the rocky fteeps. ; 

‘A mile lower are the falls of the Tumel: Ihave feenhigher; but except that of the 
Rhine, never 'faw one with more water. 

Afcend a very fteep and high hill, through a great birch wood; a moft picturefque 


“fcene, from the pendant form of the boughs waving with the wind from the bottom to 


the’ utmoft fummits of the mountain. On attaining the top, had a view of the beauti- 
ful little Straith, fertile and prettily wooded, with the river in the middle, forming num- 
bers of quick meanders, then fuddenly {welling into a lake, that fills the vale from fide 
to fide; is about three miles long, and retains the name of the river. After riding 
along a black moor, in fight of vaft mountains, arrive at 

Blair *, or Athol Houfe, feated on an eminence above a plain, watered by the Gary, 


-an outrageous ftream, whofe ravages have greatly deformed the valley, by the vaft beds 


of gravel which it has left behind. The houfe was once fortified, and held a fiege 
againft the rebels in 1746; but at prefent is much reduced in height, and the infide 
highly finifhed by the noble owner. The moft fingular piece of furniture is a cheft of 
drawers made of broom, molt elegantly ftriped in veins of white and brown. This 
plant grows toa great fize in Scotland, and furnifhes pieces of the breadth of fix 
inches. : is a ; 
Near the houfe is a fine walk, furrounding a very deep glen finely wooded, but in 
dry weather deficient-in water at the bottom ; but on the fide of the walk on the rock 
isa {mall cryftalline fountain, inhabited at that time by a.pair of Naiads, in form of 
golden fifh. In a Spruce fir was a hang-neft of fome unknown bird, fufpended at the 


_ four corners to the boughs ; it was open at top, an inch and a half in diameter, and two 


deep; the fides and bottom thick, the materials mofs, worfted, and birch bark, lined with 
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hair. and feathers. The ftreams afford the parr, a {mall fpecies of trout, feldom ex- 
ceeding eight inches in length, marked ‘on the fides-with nine large bluifh fpots, and 
- on the lateral line with {mall red ones *. ; ; ; 

No traveller fhould omit vifiting Yorke Cafcade, a magnificent cataract, amidit 
mott fuitable fcenery, about a mile diftant from the houfe. ‘ 

This country is very mountainous, has no natural woods, except of birch; but the 
vatt plantations that begin to cloath the hills will amply fupply thefe defects. There is 
a great quantity of oats raifed in this neighbourhood, and numbers of black cattle reared, 
the refources of the exhaufted parts of South Britain. = 

Vifit the pafs of Killicrankie, about five milgs fouth of Blair : near the northern en« 
trance was fought the battle between the Vifcount Dundee and General Mackay, mh 
which the firft was killed in the moment of victory. The pafs is extremely narrow 
between high mountains, with the Gary running beneath in a deep, darkfome, and 
rocky channel, over-hung with trees, forming a fcene of horrible grandeur. The road 
through this {trait is very fine, formed by the foldiery lent by the government, who 
have fixpence per, day from the country, befides their pay. About a mile beyond the 
pafs, Mr. Robertfon’s, of Fafkally, appears like fairy ground, amidft thefe wild rocks, 
feated in a moft beautiful meadow, watered by theriver Tumel, furrounded with pretty 

“hills, finely woaded, . 

The Duke of Athol’s eftate is very extenfive, and the country populous: while 
vaflalage exifted, the chieftain could raife two or,three thoufand fighting men, and leave 
fofficient at. home to take care of the ground. The forefts, or rather chafes, (for they 
are quite naked) are very extenfive, and feed vaft numbers of ftags, which range 
at certain times of the year, in herds of five hundred. Some grow to a great fize : 
I have heard of one that weighed eighteen ftone, Scots, or three hundred and fourteen 
pounds, exclufive of head, entrails, and fkin. ‘The hunting of thefe animals was for- 
merly aftér the manner of an eaftern monarch. Thoufands of vaffals furrounded a 
great tract of country, and drove the deer to the fpot where the chieftains were fta-: 
tioned, who fhot them at their leifure. ‘The magnificent hunt, nyade by an Earl of 
Athol, near this place, for the amufement of James V. and the Queen-mother, is too 
remarkable to be omitted; the relation is therefore given as defcribed by Sir David 
Lindfay of the Mount t, who, in all probability, aflitted at it. : 

“ ‘he Earl of Athole, hearing of the King’s coming, made great provifion for him 
in all things pertaining to a prince, that he was as well ferved and eafed, with all things 
neceffary to his eflate, as he had been in his own palace of Edinburgh. For I heard 
fay, this noble Earl gart make a curivus palace to the King, to his Mother, and to the 

. Embaffador, where they were fo honourably eafed and lodged as they had been in” 
England, France, Italy, or Spain, concerning the time and equivalent, for their hunting 
. and paftime ; which was builded in the midft of a fair meadow, a fair palace of green 
timber, wind with green birks, that were green both under and above, which was fa- 
fhioned in four quarters, and in every quarter and nuik thereof a great round, as it 
had been a block-houfe, which was lofted and gefted the {pace of three houfe height ; 
the floors laid with green {carets, fpreats, medwarts and flowers, that no man knew_ 
whereon he zeid, but as he had been in a garden, Further, there were two great rounds 
in ilk fide of the gate, and a great portculleis of tree, falling down with the manner of 
a barrace, with a draw-bridge, and a great ftank of water of fixteen foot deep, and 
thirty foot of breadth. And alfo this palace within was hung with fine tapeftry and 


* The Samlet. Br. Zool. III. No. 148. + Hit Scotland, 146, 
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arraffes of filk, and lighted with fine glafs windows in all airths 3 that this palace wag 
as pleafantly decored, with all neceffaries pertaining to'a prince, asit had been his own 
palace-royal at home.” Further, this Earl gart make fuch provifion for the King, and 
his Mother, and the Embaffador, that they had all manner of meats, drinks, and deli- 
cates that were to be gotten, at that time, in all Scotland, either in burgh or land; that 
is to fay, all kind of drink, as ale, beer, wine, both white and claret, malvery, mutkadel, 
hippocras, aquavite. Further, there was of meats, wheat-bread, main-bread and ginge- 
bread ; with flefhes, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, venifon, goole, grice, capon, coney, 
cran, fwan, partridge, plover, duck, drake, briffel-cock and pawnes, biack-cock, 
and muir-fowl, cappercaillies : and alfo the ftanks, that were round about the palace, 
were full of all delicate fithes, as falmonds, trouts, pearches, pikes, eels, and all other 
Kind of delicate fithes, that could be gotten in frefh waters; and all ready for the banket. 
Syne were there proper ftewards, cunning baxters, excellent cooks and potingars, 
with confections and drugs for their deferts; and the halls and chambers were pre-, 
pared with coftly bedding, veffel and napery, according for aking, fo that he wanted 
none of his orders more than he had been at home in his own palace. The King re- 
mained in this wilde: nef, at the hunting, the fpace of three days and three nights, and 
his company, as [ have fhewn. | heard men fay, it coft the Earl of Athole, every day, 
in expences, a thoufand pounds.” : 

But hunting meetings, among the great men, were often the preludes to rebellion ; 
for under that pretence they colleéted great bodies of men without fufpicion, which at 
length occafioned an aét of parliament prohibiting fuch dangerous affemblies, 

Aug. 3. Set out for the county of Aberdeen ; Tide eaftward over a hill into Glen- 
Tilt, famous in old times for producing the moft hardy warriors, is a narrow glen, 
feveral miles in length, bounded on each fide by mountains of an amazing height ; on 
the fouth is the great hill of Ben y glo, whofe bafe is thirty-five miles in circumference, 
and whofe fummit towers far-above the others. The fides of many of thefe mountains 
are, covered with fine verdure, and are excellent fheep-walks: but entirely woodlefs, 
The road is the moft dangerous and the moft horrible I ever travelled : a narrow path, 
fo rugged, that our hories often were obliged to crofs-their legs, in order to pick a 
fecure place for their feet ; while, at a confiderable and precipitous depth beneath, 
roared a black torrent, rolling through a bed of rock, folid in every part, but where 
the ‘Tilt had worn its antient way. Salmon force their paflage even as high as this 
dreary ftream, in fpite of the diltance from the fea, and the difficulties they have to 
encounter. 

Afcend a fteep hill, and find ourfelyes on an arrie, or tra of mountain, which the 
families of one’ or two hamlets retire to with their flocks for pafture in fummer. Here 
we refrethed ourfelves with fome goats’ whey, at a Sheelin, or Bothay, a cottage made 
of turf, the dairy-houfe, where the Highland fhepherds, or graziers, live with their herds 
and flocks, and during the fine feafon make butter and cheefe. Their whole furniture 
conlifts of a few horn-{poons, their milking utenfils, a couch formed of fods to lie on, 
and a rug to cover them, ‘Their food oat-cakes, butter or cheefe, and often the co- 
agulated blood of their cattle fpread on their bannocs. Their drink milk, whey, and 
fomctimes, by way of indulgence, whifky. Such dairy-houfes are common to moll 
mountainous countries; thofe in Wales are called Hafodtai, or fummer-houfes ; thofe 
on the Swifs Alps, Sennes. 

Dined on the fide of Loch-Tilt, a-fmall piece of water, fwarming with - trouts. 
Continued our journey over a wild, black, moory, melancholy tra&t. Reached Brac. 
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tar *; the country almoft inftantly changed, and in Feu of dreary waftes, a rich vale, 
plenteous in corn and grafs, fucceeded. Crofs the Dee near its head, which, from an 
infignificant ftream, in the courfe of a very few miles, increafes to the fize of a great 
river, from the influx of numbers of other waters; and is remarkable for continuing 
near fifty miles of its courfe, from Invercauld to within fix, miles of Aberdeen, without 
any fenfible augmentation. The rocks of Brae-mar, on the eaft, are exceedingly ro- 
mantic, finely wooded with pine. ‘The cliffs are very lofty, and their front moft 
rugged and broken, with vaft pines growing out of their fiffures. : 

On the north fide of the river lies Dalmore, diftinguifhed by the fineft natural pines 
in Europe, both in refpeét to the fize of the trees, and the quality of the timber. Single 
trees have been fold out of it for fix guineas: they were from eighty to ninety feet high, 
without a lateral branch, and four feet anda half in diameter at the lower end. The 
wood is very refinous, of a dark red colour, and very weighty. It ‘is preferable to 
any brought from Norway, and being fawn into plank‘on the fpot, brings annually to 
the proprietor a large revenue. On the oppofite fide of the river is the eftate of In- 
verey, noted alfo for its pines, but of a fize inferior to thofe of Dalmore. When the 
river is fwelled with rains, great floats of timber from both thefe eftates, are fent down - 
into the Low Counties. : 

This tra&t, abounding with game, was, in old times, the annual refort of numbers of 
nobility, who affembled here to pafs a month or two in the amufements of the chace. 
Their huntings refembled campaigns; they lived in temporary cottages, called Lon- : 
quhares, were all dreffed in an uniform habit conformable to that of the country, and 
paffed their time with jollity and good cheer, moft admirably defcribed by John Taylor, 
the water poet, who, in 1618, made there his Pennileffe Pilgrimage, and defcribes, in 
page 135, the rural luxury with all the glee of a Sancho Panga. _ 

* T thank my good Lord Erfkin,’” (fays the poet) « hee commanded that I 
fhould alwayes bee lodged in his lodging, the kitchen being alwayes on the fide of a 
banke, many kettles and pots boyling, and many fpits turning and winding, with 
Great variety of cheere: as venifon bak’d, fodden, roft and {tu’de~beefe, mutton, 
goates, kid, hares, freth falmon, pidzeons, hens, capons, chickens, partridge, moore- 
coots, heath-cocks, caperkellies, and termagants: good ale, facke, white and claret, . 
tent or (Allegant) and moft potent aquavite t.” : : ? ; 

: “Al 


* Brae fignifies a fteep face of any hill. 

t The French, during the reiga of Charles 1X. feemed not only to have made full as large facrifices 
to Diana and Bacchus, but even thought their entertainment incomplete without the prefence of Venus, 
Jacques du Fouilloux, a celebrated writer on hunting of that age, with much ferioufnefs defcribes all 
the requifites for the chace, and thus places and equips the jovial crew: “ L?Af:mblée fe doit faire en 
quelque bean lieu foubs des arbres ausrés d’une fontaine ou Ruiffeau, 14 ou les veneurs fe doivent tous 
rendre pour faire leur rapport. Ce pendant le Sommelier doit venir avec trois bons chevaux chargez d’, 
inftrumens pour arroufer le gofier, comme coutrets, barraux, barils, flacons et bouteilles : lefquelies 
doitent eltre pleines de bon vin d’ Arbois, de Beaume, de Chaloce et de Graue: luy eftant defcenda du 
cheval, les metra refraifchir en Peau, ou biens les pourra faire refroidir avec du Canfre ; apres il eftranda 
Ta nappe fur la verdure. Ce fait, le cuifinier s’ea viendra chargé de plufieurs bons harnois de gueule, 
comme janvbons, langues de boeuf fumées, groins, oreilles de pourceau, cervelats, efchinées, pieces de boeuf de 
Saifon, carbonnades, jambons de Mayence, paitez, longes de veau froides, ‘couvertes de poudre blanche, 
et autres menus fuffrages pur remplir fe boudin lequel il metya fur la nappe. 

« Lars le Roy ou le Seigneur avec ceux de fa table ettrendront leurs manteaux fur Vherbe, et fe couch- 
eront de cofté deffus, beauuans, mangeans, rians et faifans grand chere ;?? and that noching might be 
wanting to render the entertainment of fuch a fet of merry men complete, honelt Jacques adds, “ et s'il y 
a quelque femme de reputation en ce pays qui faffe plaific aux compagnons, elle doit etre alleguée, et {es 
pailages et remuemene de feffes, attendant le rapport a venir,”? ; aan 

= ut 
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« All thefe, and more. than thefe, we had had continually, in fuperfluons abun. 
dance, caught by faulconers, fowlers, fithers, and brought by my Lord’s (Mar) - 
tenants and purveyors, to vitual our campe, which confifted of fourteen or fifteen , 
hundred men and horfes. The manner of the hunting is this : five‘or fix hundred men 
doe rife early in the morning, and they. doe difperfe themfelves divers wayes, and 
feven, eight, or ten miles compaffe, they doe bring or chacein the deer in many heards. _ 
(two, three, or four hundred in a heard) to fuch or fuch a place, as the noblemen 


_ fhall appoint them ; then when day is come, the lords and gentlemen of their compa- 


nies doe ride or goe to the faid places, fometimes wading up to the niiddles through 
bournes and rivers; and then they being come to the place, doe lie down on the 

round till thofe forefaid fcouts, which are called the Tinckhell, doe bring down the 
deer; but, asthe proverb fays of a bad cooke, fo thefe Tinckhell men doe lick their 
own fingers; for, hefides their bowes and arrows which they carry with them, wee 
can heare now and then a harguebufe, or a mufquet, goe off, which doe feldom dif. 
charge in vaine: then after we had ftayed three houres, or thereabouts, we might per- 
ceive the deer appeare on the hills round about us, (their heads making a fhew like a 
wood) which being followed clofe by the Tinckhell, are chafed down the valley where 
we lay; then all the valley on each fide being way-laid with a hundred couple of 
ftrong Irith greyhounds, they are let loofe, as occafion ferves, upon the heard of 
deere, that with dogs, gunnes, arrows, durkes and daggers, in the fpace of two 
houres, fourfcore fat deere were flaine, which after are difpofed of fome one way and 
fome another, twenty or thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to makeymerry 
with all at our rendevouze. Being come.to our lodgings, there was fuch baking, boyl. 
ing, roafting and {tewing, ‘as if Cook Ruffian had been there to have fcalded the Devil 
in his feathers.” But to proceed, : 

Pais by the caftle of Brae-mar, a fquare tower, the feat of the antient Earls of Mar =. 
in later times a garrifon to curb the difcontented chieftains ; but at prefent unneceffa~ 
rily occupied by a company of foot, being rented by the Government ‘from Mr. Fare 
guharfon, of Invercauld, whofe houfe I reach in lefs than half an hour. 

Invercauld is feated in the centre of the Grampian hills, in a fertile vale, wafhed by 
the Deé, a large and rapid river; nothing can be more beautiful than the different 
views from the feveral parts of it. On the northern entrance, immenfe ragged and 
broken craggs bound one fide of the profpeét ; over whofe grey fides and fummits is 
{catered the melancholy green of the pi€turefque pine, which grows out of the naked 
rock, where one would think nature would have denied vegetation. ‘ y 

A little lower down is the caftle above.mentioned ; formerly a neceffary curb on 
the little kings of the country ; but at prefent ferves fcarce any purpofe, but to adorn 
the landfcape. 

The views from the fkirts of the plain near Invercauld, are very great; the hills 
that immediately bound it are cloathed with trees, particularly with birch, whofe long 
and pendent boughs, waving a va{t height above the head, furpafs the beauties of the 
weeping willow. 


But when the great man fallies out to the chace of foxes and badgers, he feems not to leave fo impor. 
tant an affair to chence, fo fets off thus amply provided in his triumphal car; “ Le Seigneur,” (fays 
Fouilloux) ‘¢ doit avoir fa petite charrette, la ou il fera dedans,’ avec la Fillette agée de feize a dix fept 
ans, laqnelle luy fro tera la telle par les chemins. Toutes les chevilles et paux de la charette doiuent 
ellre garnis de flaccons et bouteilles, et doit avoir au bout de la charrette un coffre de bois, plein de cogs 
d’inde froide, jambons, langues de Boeufs et autre bons harnois de guelle. Et fi c’eft en temps Whiver, it 
pourra faire porter fon petit pavillon, et faire du feu dedans pour ic chauffer, ov bien donner un coup en 
robbe ala nymphe.” p. 35. 75+ 

5 - The 
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. The fouthern extremity is pre-eminently magnificent; the mountains form there a 
vaft theatre, the bofom of which is covered with extenfive forefts of pines: above, the 
trees grow fcarcer and fcarcer, and then feem only to fprinkle the furface; after which 
vegetation ceafes, and naked {ummits* of a furprifing height fucceed, many of them 
topped with perpetual fnow ; and, asa fine contgaft to ‘the fcene, the great cataract of _ 
Garval-bourn, which feems at a diftance to divide the whole, foams amidft the dark 
foreft, rufhing from rock to rock to a vaft diftance. ; 

Some of thefe hills are fuppcied to be the higheft part of Great Britain: their height 
has not yet been taken, but the conjeéture is made from the defcent of the Dee, 
which runs from Brae-marf to the fea; above feventy miles, with a moft rapid courfe. 

In this vale the Earl of Mar firft fet up thé Pretender’s ftandard on the fixth of 
September 1715 ; and in confequence drew to deftruétion his own, and feveral of the 
moft noble familics of North Britain. ; 

Rode to take a nearer view of the environs ; croffed the Dee on a good ftone-bridge 
built by the Government, and entered on excellent roads into a magnificent forelt of 
pines of many miles extent. Some of the trees are of a vaft fize; | meafured feveral 
that were ten, eleven, and even twelve feet in circumference, and near fixty feet high, 
forming a moft beautiful column, with a fine verdant capital. Thefé trees are of great 
age, having, as is fuppofed, feen two centuries. ‘Their value is confiderable ; Mr. Far- 
quharfon informed me, that by fawing and retailing them, he has got for eight hun. 
dred trees five-and-twenty fhillings each : they are fawed in anf adjacent faw-mill, into 
plank ten feet long, eleven inches broad and three thick, and fold for two {hillings 
a-piece. . on : é 

Near this antient foreft is another, confifting of fmaller trees, almoft as high, but 
very flender; one grows in a fingular manner out of the top of a great ftone, and 
notwithftanding it feems to have no other nourifhment than what it gets from the dews, 
is above thirty feet high. 

The profpect above thefe forefts is very extraordinary, a diftant view of hills over a 
furface of verdant pyramids of pines, eo ad 

I muft not omit, that there are in the moors of thefe parts, what I may call fubterra- 
neous forelts, of the fame fpecies of trees, overthrown by the rage of tempelts, and 
covered with vegetable mould. Thefe are dug up, and ufed for feveral mechanical 
purpofes. ‘The finer and more refinous parts are {plit into flender pieces, and ferve 
the purpofes of torches. Ceres made ufe of no other in her fearch after her loft 
daughter 


Ila duabus 
Flammifera pinus manibus fuccendit ab Atna. 


Ovap. Met, lib, v. 7. 
At #tna’s flaming mouth two pitehy pines 
To light ber in her fearch at length fhe tines. 


This whole tra&t abounds with game: the ftags at this time were ranging in the moun- 
tains; but the little roebucks { were perpetually bounding before us; and the black 
game often fprung under our feet. The tops of the hills fwarmed with grous and ptarmi-. 
gans. Green plovers, whimbrels, and {now-flakes §, breed here: the laft affemble in 


* The higheft is called Ben y bourd, under which isa fmall Loch, which I was told had ice the lat- 
ter end of July. 

+ The moft diftant from the fea of any place in North. Britain. 

+ Thefe animals are reared with great difficulty ; evea when taken young, eight out of ten generally dic, 

§ Br. Zool. I. No. 122. 


Vox. Hl, I great 
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great flocks during winter, and collect fo clofely in their eddying flight, as to give the 
fport{man opportunity of killing numbers at a thot. Eagles*, peregrine fal: ons, and 
gofhawks breed here: the falcons im rocks, the gofhawks in trees: the’ la‘t purfues its 
prey an end, and dafhes through every thing in purfuit; but if it miffes its quarry, 
defifts from following it after two or three hundred yards fight. ‘thefe birds are pro- 
{cribed ; half a crown is given for an eagle, a fhilling for a hawk, or hooded crow. 

Foxes 1, ¢ in thefe parts very ravenous, feeding on roes, fheep, and even fhe-goats. 

Rooks vilit thefe vales in autumn, to feed on the diferent fort of berries; but nei- 
ther winter nor breed here. 9 ‘ 

I faw flying in the forefls, the greater bulfinch of Mr. Edwards, tab. 123, 124. the 
Loxia enucleator of Linnzcus, whofe food is the feed of pine-cones; a bird common 
to the north of Europe and America. ; 

On our return palfed under fome high cliffs, with large woods of birch intermixed. 
This tree is ufed for all forts of implements of hufbandry, roofing of {mall houfes, 
wheéls, fuel; the Highlanders alfo tan their’ own leather with the bark ; and a great 
deal of excellent wine is extracted from the live tree. Obferved among thefe rocks 
a fort of projecting fhelf on which had been a hut, acceflible only by the help of fome 
thongs, faltened by fome very expert climbers, to which the family got, in time of 

-danger, in former days, with their moft valuable moveables. ‘ 

The houfes of the common people in thefe parts are fhocking to humanity, formed 
with loofe ftones, and covered with clods, which they call deypts, or with heath, broom, 
or branches of fir: they look, at a diftance, like fo many black mole-hills. The in- 
habitants live very poorly, on oatmeal, barley-cakes. and potatoes; their drink whifky 
fweetened with honey. The men are thin, but ftrong ; idle and lazy, except em- 
ployed in the chace, or any thing that looks like amufement ; are content with their 
hard fare, and will not exert themfelves farther than to get what they deem neceffaries. 
‘The women are more induftrious, {pin their own hufbands’ cloatlis, and get money by 
knitting ftockings, the great trade of the country. The common women are, in ge~ 
neral moft remarkably plain, and foon acquire an old look, and by being much expoled 
to the weather without hats, fuch a grin, and contraction of muicles, as heightens greatly 
their natural hardnefs of features : I never faw fo much plainnefs among the lower rank 
of females: but the ne plus ultra of hard features is not found till you arrive among 
the fith women of Aberdeen. . vy 

‘Tenants pay their rent generally jn this country in money, except what they pay in 
poultry, which is done to promote the breed, as the gentry are fo remote from any 
market. Thofe that rent a mill pay a hog or two; an animal fo detefted by the High- 
landers, that very few can be prevailed on to tafte it in any fhape. Labour is here very 
cheap, the ufual pay being fifty fhillings a year, and two pecks of oatmeal a weck. 

Purfued my journey eaft, along a beautiful road by the river-fide, in fight of the pitie 
forefts. The vale now grows narrow, and is filled with woods of birch and alder. 

“Saw on the road-fide the feats of gentlemen, high built, and once defenfible. The pea- 
fants cultivate their little land with great care to the very edge of the ftony hills. 
All the way are vaft maffes of granite, the fame which is called in Cornwall, Moor- 
ftone. : 

The glen contraéts, and the mountains approach cach other. Quit the Highlands, 
pafling between two great rocks, called the Pafs of Bollitir, a very narrow ftrait, whofe 


* The ring-tail cagle, called here the Black Eagle. I fufpeét, from the defcription, that the dotrel breeds 
here. I hear alfo of a bird, called here Snatach na cuirn, but could not procure it. . 
ie a hattom 
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bottom is covercd with the tremendous ruins of the precipices that bound the road. 
‘ T was informed, that heve the wind rages with great fury during winter, and catching 
up the fhow in eddies, whirls it about with fuch impetuofity, as makes it dangerous for 
man or beaft to be outat thattime. Rain alfo pours down fometimes in deluges; and 
carries with it flonc and gravel from the hills in fuch quantity, that I have feen the 
clicéts of thefe {pates, as they are called, lie crofs the roads, as the-avalanches, or 
fnow-falls, do thofe of the Alps. In many parts of the ‘Highlands were hofpi 





vitia for 
the reception of travellers, called by the Scotch, Spittles, or hofpitals : the ee were 
ufual in Wales, where they are ftyled Y{pytty ; and, in both places, were maintained 
by the religious houfes: as fimilar afylums are to this day fupported, in many parts of 
the Alps. ' = 

This pafs is the eaftern entrance into the Highlands, The country now affumes a 

"new face: the hills grow lefs, but the land more barren, and is chiefly coyered with 
heath and rock. ‘The edges of the Dee are cultivated, but the reft only in patches, 
among which is generally a groupe of fimall houfes, There is alfo a change of trees, 
oak. being the principal wood, but even that is fearce. ; 

On the fouth fide of the river is Glen-Muik, remarkable for a fine cataract formed 
by the river Muik, which, after running for a confiderable way along a level moor, 
at once falls down a perpendicular rock of a femicircular form, called the Lin of Muik, 
into a hole of fo great a depth worn by the weight of water, as to be fuppofed by the 
vulgar to be bottomlefs. : ; ' ; 

Refrefhed my horfes at _a hamlet called Tullich, and looking weft, faw the: great 
mountain Laghin y gair, which is always covered with fnow. 

Almoft oppofite to the village of Tullich is Pananich, noted for the mineral water 
difcovered a few ycars ago, and found to be very beneficial in rheumatic and ferophu. 
lous cafes, and complaints of the gravel. During fummer great’ numbers df people 
afflicted with’ thofe diforders refort there to drink the waters 3 and for their reception 
feveral commodious houfes have already been built. Se 

A little below Tullich ride over the foul corner of the hill of Culbleen, where foon * 
after the Revolution, a bloodlefs battle was fought between King William’s forces, 
under the command of General Mackay, and fome gentlemen of the country, with their 
dependents. The laft made fuch an expeditious retreat, that, in derifion, it was called 
the race of Tullich. ; 

The hill of Culbleen is the fouth-welt extremity of a range of mountains which form 
a deep femicircle, and enclofe on all fides, except the fouth, a very fruitful bottom, and 
five parifhes, called Cromar. The foil, excepting fome moors and little hills, is good to 
the foot of the mountains, and produces the beft barley in the county of Aberdeen. 
Cromar is the entrance into the low countries; the Erfe language has been difufed in 
it for many ages, yet is {poken at this time fix miles weft in Glen-gairn. oe 

One of the mountains to the welt is ftyled the Hil: of Morven, of a ftupendous height, 
and on the fide next to Cromar, almoft perpendicular. From the top, the whole 
country as far as-Aberdeen, thirty computed miles, feems from this height as a plain ; 

_ and the profpect terminates in the German ocean, The other great mountains appear 
to fink to a common fize; and even Laghin y gair abates of its grandeur. About 
four miles below Culbleen, at Charles-Town, ride on a line with the hill of Coul, the 
fouth-ealt extremity of the Cromar mountains. 


A little north of Charles:Town ftands Aboyne caftle, the feat of the Earl of Aboyne, _ 


amidft large plantations; .but his Lordthip’s pines in the foreft of Glen Tanner, yield to’ 
none in Scotland, excepting thofe of Dalmore, ~ 
. 12 Obferved 
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Obferved feveral vaft plantatiens of pines, planted by gentlemen near their feats ; 
fuch a laudable fpirit prevails in this refpect, that in another half century, it never fhalt 
be faid, that to fpy the nakednefs of the land you arecome.  ~ 

Dine at the little village of Kincairn Oncil. Hercabouts the common people 
cultivate a great deal of cabbage. ‘The oat-fields are inclofed with rude low mounds of 
ftone. : 

It gives me real concern to find any hiftorical authority for overthrowing the beauti- 
ful gelation that the powerful genius of Shakefpcar has formed out of Boethius’s tale of 
Macbeth. If we may credit Fordun, that ufurper was flain in his retreat at Lunfanan, 
two miles north-welt of this place. ‘To Sir David Dalrymple’s * accurate inveftigation 
of a dark period of the Scottifh hiftory, Iam obliged for this difcovery. ‘* Near the 
church of Lunfanan,” adds that gentleman, “ is the veltige of an ancient fortrefs once 
furrounded by ‘¢ a brook that runs by.”” This he conjectures to have been the retreat 
of Macbeth. 7 ; i 

Lay at a mean houfe at Banchorie. The country, from Bollitir to this place, dull, 
unlefs where varied by the windings of the river, or with the plantations. 

Auguft 7th, the nearer to Aberdeen, the lower the country grows, and the greater 
the quantity of corn: in general, oats and barley ; for there is very little wheat fown in 

_thofe parts. Reach ; 

Aberdeen, a fine city, lying on a fmall bay, formed by the Dee, deep enough for 
_ fhips of two hundred tons. The town is about two miles in’ circumference, and con- 
tains thirteen thoufand fouls, and about three thoufand in the fuburbs ; but the whole 
number of inhabitants between the bridges Dee and Don, which includes both the 
Aberdeens, and the interjacent houfes or hamlets, is eftimated at twenty thoufand, It 
once enjoyed a good fhare of the tobacco trade, but was at length forced to refign it to 
Glafgow, which was fo much more conveniently fituated for it. At prefent, its im- 
ports are from the Bultic, and a few merchants trade to the Weft Indies and North 
America. Its exports are, flockings, thread, falmon, and oatmeal: the firft isa moft 
important article, es appears by the following ftate of it. For this manufacture 20,800 
pounds worth of wool is annually imported, and 1600 pounds worth of oil, Of this 
wool is annually made 69,333 dozen pairs of ftockings, worth, at an average 11. 10s, 
perdozen. ‘hefe are made by the country people, in almoft all parts of this great 
county, who get 4s. per dozen for fpinning, and 14s. per dozen for knitting, fo that 
there is annually paid them 62,3291. 14s. . And befides, there is about 20001. value 
of ftockings manufactured from the wool of the county, which encourages the breed 
of fheep much; for even as high as Invercauld, the farmer fells his theep at twelve 
hhillings a-piece, and keeps them till they are fouror five years old, for the fake of the 
wool. About 200 combers are alfo employed conftantly. . The thread manufacture is 

another confiderable article, though trifling in comparifon of the woollen. 

The falmon fifheries on the Dee and the Don, are a good branch of trade: about 
46 boats, and 130 men are employed on the firft; and in fome years 167,000lb. of fifh 
have been fent pickled to London, and about 930 barrels of falted fifh exported to 
France, Italy, &c. “The fifhery on the Don is far lefs confiderable. About the time 

_ of Flenry VIII. this place was noted for a confiderable trade in dried cod-fifh, at that 
period known by the name of Habberdyn fith. 

-The town of Aberdeen is in general well built, with granite from the neighbouring 
quarries. ‘Ihe beft ftreet, or rather place, is the Caftle-{treet: in the middle is an 


* Annals of Scotland, p. 2. : 
oGagon 
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otagon buflding, with neat bas relievos of the Kings of Scotland, from James I. to 
James VII. The town-houfe makes a good figure, and has a handfome {pire in the 
centre. ; 

The eaft and weft churches are under the fame roof; for the North Britions obferve 
ceconomy, even in their religion: in one | obferved a {mall fhip hung up; a votive of- 
fering frequent enough in Popifh churches, but appeared very unexpectedly here. But 
Tam now fatisfied that the fhip only denptes the right the mariners have to a fitting 
place beneath. : 2 

In the church-yard lies Andrew Cant, minifter of Aberdeen, from whom the . 
Spectator derives the word to cant: but in all probability, Andrew canted no. more 
than the reft of his brethren, for he lived in a whining age*; the word therefore 
feems to be derived from canto, from their finging out their difcourfes. The infcrip- 
tion on his monument {peaks of him in very high terms, ftyles him vir fuo feculo 
fummus, qui orbi huic et urbi ecclefiaftes, voce et vita inclinatam religionem fuftinuit, 
degeneres mundi mores refinxit, ardens et amans, Boanerges et Barnabas, Magnes et 
Adamus, &c. &c. ‘ : = 

In the fame place are multitudes of long-winded epitaphis ; -but the following, though 
fhort, has a moft elegant turn: : 

Si fides, fi humanitar, multoque gratus lepore candor ; 
Si foorum amor, amicorvm charitas, omniumque Bene- 


volentia {piritum reducere poffent, 
* : Haud.heic fitus effet Johannes Burnet a Elrick. 1747. 


The college isa targe old building, founded by George Earl of Marechal, 1593. 
On one fide is this ftrange infcription ; probably alluding to fome {coffers at that time : 
our mm ee 
uhat fay thay ¢ 

re Nate on 

In the great room are feveral good pidures. A head of the founder. The prefent 
Lord Marechal when young, and General Keith, his brother. Bifhop Burnet in his . 
robes, as Chancellor of the Garter. A head.of Mary Stuart, in black, with a crown 
in one hand, a crucifix in the other. Arthur Jonfton, a fine head by Jamefon, An- 
drew Cant, by the fame. Gordon of Strachloch, publifher of the maps; Doctor 

_Gregory, author of the refle€ting telefcope ; and feveral-others, by Jamefon. 

In the library is the alcoran on velium, finely illuminated. 

A Hebrew bible, manufcript, with Rabbinical notes on vellum. : 

Ifidori excérpta ex libro: a great curiofity, being a complete natural. hiftory, with: 
figures, richly illuminated on fquares of plated gold, on vellum. 

A paraphrafe on the Revelation, by James VI. with notes, in the King’s own hand.. 

A fine miffal. See 

There are about a hundred and forty fludents belonging to this college. 

The convents in Aberdeen were ; one of Mathurines, or of the order of the Trinity,. 
founded by William the Lion, who died in 1214+ another of Dominicans, by Alex- 
ander II.: a third of Obfervantines, a building of great length in the middle’ of the 
city, founded by the citizens, and Mr. Richard Vaus, &c. : arid a fourth of Carmelites,. 

_or White Friers, founded by Philip de Arbuthnot, in 1350. In the ruins of this was 
difcovered a very curious filver chain, fix feet long, with a round plate at one end,. 
and at the other a pear-fhaped appendage ; which is ftill preferved in the library, 


* In Charles the Firlt’s time, - 


The 
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The grammar-fchool is a low but neat building. Gordon’s hofpital is handfome : 
in front is a good flatue of thé founder: it maintains forty boys, children of the in- 
habitants of Aberdeen, who are apprenticed at proper ages. 

‘The infirmary is a large plain building, and fends out between eight or nine hundred 
cured patients annually. ‘ ok 

On the fide of the great bleachery, which is common to the town, are the public 
walks. Over a road, between the Cafile-(treet and the harbour, isa very handfome 
arch, which mutt attraét the attention of the traveller, . 

On the eaft of the town is a work begun by Cromwell, from whence is a fine view 
of the fea: beneath is a fmall patch of ground, noted for producing very early barley, 
which was then reaping. : 

Prices’ of provifions in this town were thefe: Beef, (16 ounces to the pound) 2!d. 
to sd. ; mutton the fame ; butter, (28 ounces to the pound) 6d. to 8d.; cheefe, ditto, 
4d. to 43d.; alarge pullet, 6d. or rod.; duck, the fame ; goofe, 2s. 3d. . 

Crofs the harbour to the granite quarries that contribute’ to fupply London with 
paving ftones. The {tones lie either in large nodules or in fhattery beds; are cut into 
fhape, and the fmall pieces for the middle of the ftreets are put on board for feven 
fhillings per ton, the long ftones at ten-pence per foot. . 

The bridge of Dee lies about two miles S. of the town, and confilts of feven neat 
arches : before the building of that of Perth, it was efteemed the finelt ftrudture of the 
kind in North Britain. It was founded, and is ftill fupported by funds deftined for that 
purpofe by Bifhop Elphinfton. ° The following infcription on the buttrels of a ruinous 
ifle in the cathedral of Old Aberdeen, informs us of the archite&t :-—* Thomas, the fon 
of Thomas French, matter mafon, who built the bridge of the Dee and this ifle, is en- 

tered at the foot hereof, who died anno 1530.’ 5 . 

Auguft 8th, vifited Old Aberdeen, about a mile north of the new;.a poor town 
feated not far from the Don. The college is built round a {quare, with cloifters on the 
fouth fide, The chapel is very ruinous within ;. but there ftill remains fome wood-work 
of exqutfite workmanfhip. This was preferved by the {pirit of the principal at the 
time of the reformation, who armed his.people and checked the blind zeal of the ba- 
rons of the Mearns, who after {tripping the Cathedral of its roof, and robbing it of the 
bells, were going to violate this feat of,learning. They thipped their facrilegious booty 
with an intention to expofingit to fale in Holland*; but the veffel had fcarcely gone - 
out of port, but it perifhed in a ftorm with all its ill gained lading. : 

The college was founded in 1494 by William Elphintton, bifhop of this place, and 
Lord Chancellor of, Scotland in the reign of James III.; and. Lord Privy Seal in that 
of James 1V. He was a perfon of fuch eminence, that his cotemporaries firmly be- 
lieved that his death was prefaged by various prodigies, and that fupernatural voices 
were heatd at his interment, -asif heaven more peculiarly interefted itfelf_in the depar- 
ture of fo great a charaétert. - , : 

The hbrary is large. The moft remarkable things are; John Trevifa’s tranflation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, in 1387; the manufcript excellently wrote, and: the language 
very good, for that time. A very neat Dutch miffal, with elegant paintings on the 
margin. Another, of the angels appearing to the shepherds, with one of the men 
playing on the bagpipes. A manufcript catalogue of the old treafury of the college. 

Hettor Boethius was the firft principal of the college, and fent for from Paris for that 
purpofe, on an annual falary of forty marks Scots, at thirteen-pence each. The fquare 


* Spot{wood’s Hit, Church of Scotland. % Bocthins’s Hit of the Bifhans af Aherteen” 
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tower on the fide of the college wa’ built by contributions.from General Monk and the. 
officers under him, then quartered at Aberdeen, for the reception of ftudents; of 
which there are-about a hundred belonging to the-college, wholie in it. . 
In Bifhop Elphinfton’s halt is a pi€ture of Bifhop Dunbar, who finifhed the bridge of 
Tee, and completed every thing elfe that the other worthy prelate had begun. _ Befides 
_ this are portraits of Forbes, Bifhop of Aberdeen, and Profeffors Sandiland and Gordon, 
by Jamefon.. The Sybils: faid to.be done by the fame hand, but feemed to mein 
too different a ftyle to be his; but the Sybilla Aigyptiaca and Erythraa are in good 
attitudes. Bag 
The cathedral is very ancient ; no more than the two very antique fpires and one 
~ ifle, which is ufed as a church, are now remaining. This bifhoprick was founded ‘im 
the time of David I. who tranflated it from.Mortlick in Banffthire to this place. 

From a tumulus, called Tille dron, now covered with trees, is a fine view of an ex- 
tenfive and rich country; oncea mot barren {pot, but by the indaftry of the inhabi- 
tants brought to its prefent ftate. A pretty vale bordered with wood, the cathedral 
foaring above the trees, and the river Don, form all together a moft agreeable prof-. 
pect. Thefe are comprehended in the pleafure grounds of Seaton, the houfe of George 
Middleton, Efq.; which lies well fheltered in the north-weft corner of the valley, and 
was probably the firft villa built in the north of Scotland according to the prefent idea 
of elegance. 

Beneath are fome cruives, or wears, to take falmon in, |The owners are obliged by 
law to make the rails of the cruives * of a certain width, to permit fith of a certain fize 
to pafs up the river ; but as that is neglected, they pay an annual {um to the owners of 
the fifheries which lie above to compenfate the lofs. ik : 

In the Regiam Majeftatem are preferved feveral ancient laws relating to the falmon . 
fifheries, couched in terms expreflive of the fimplicity of the times. i 

From Saturday night till Monday morning, they were obliged to leave a free paflage 
for the fifh, which is ftyled the Saturdayes fleppe ts . 

Alexander I, enaéted, ‘That the ftreame of the water fal be in all parts {wa free,. 
that ane {wine of the age of three zeares, well fed, may turne himfelf within the 
ftreame round about, fwa that his fnowt nor taill fall not touch the bank of the water,’ 

¢ Slayers of reide fifh or fmoltes of falmond, the third time are punifhed with death, 
And fic like he quha commands the famine to be done.’ Jac. IV. parl. 6. ftat. Rob. IIL 

Augait 9th, continue my journey : pals over the bridge of Don; a fine Gothic arch’ 
flung over that fine river, from one rock to the other ; the height from the top of the 
arch to the water is fixty feet ; its width feventy-two. It was built by Henry de Cheyn, 
Bifhop of Aberdeen and nephew to John Cummin Lord: of Badenoch, who fuffering 
exile for his attachment to the faction of the Cummins on his being reftored to his fee, 
applied all the profits that had accumulated during his abfence, towards this magnifi-. 
cent work {. Ride for fome miles on the fea fands; pafs through Newburgh, a {mall 
village, and at low water ford the Ythen, a river produétive of the pearl mufcle: go 
through the parifh of Furvie, now entirely overwhelmed with fand, (except two farms) 
and about’ sool. per annum foft to the Errol family, as appears by the oath of the fac- 
tor, made before the court of feffions in 1600, to afcertain the minifter’s falary. It was. 
at that time all arable land, now covered with fhifting fands, like the deferts of Arabia,, 
and no veltiges remain of any buildings, except a fmall fragment of the church. ‘ 


* Cruives, &c. {hall have their heeke two inches wide, that the fry may pafs. Rob. I. 
+ Alex. I. : ¥ Keith’s Scotch Bifhops, 65. This Prelate was living in 1333+ 
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The country now grows very flat; produces osts; but the crops are confiderably 
worfe than in the preceding’cquntry. Reach 

ownefs, or Buchanefs, the feat of the Earl of Errol, perched, like a falcon’s nefi, 

on the edge of a vaft cliff above the fea. The drawing room, a large and very elegant 

apartment, hangs over it; the waves run in wild eddies round the rocks beneath, and 

the fea fowl clamour above and below, forming a ftrange profpe& and fingular chorus. 

‘The place was once defenfible, there having been a ditch and draw-bridge onthe ac- 


-ceffible fide ; but now both are deftroyed. 


". Above five miles fouth is Slains, the remains of the old family caftle, feated ftrongly 
ona peninfulated rock ; but demolifhed: in 1594, by James VI. on the rebellion of 


‘the Earl of Huntly. Near this place are fome vaft caverns, once filled with curious 


ftalaftical incruftations, now deftroyed, in order to be burnt into lywe; for there is 
none in this country, that ufeful commodity being imported from the Earl of Elgin’s 
works on the Frith of Forth. & : 

Here the fhore begins to grow bold and rocky, and indented in a ftrange manner 
with {mall and deep creeks, or rather immenfe and horrible chafms. The famous 
Bullers of Buchan lie about a mile north of Bownefs, arc a.vaft hollow ima rock, pro- 
jecting into the fea, open at top, with a communication to the fea through a noble 
natural arch, through which boats can pafs, and lie fecure in this natural harbour. 
There is a path round the top, but in fome parts too narrow te walk on with fatisfac- 
tion, as the depth is about thirty fathom, with water on both fides, being bounded on . 
the-north and fouth by fmail creeks. i - 

Near this is a great infulated rock, divided by a narrow and very deep chafm from the 
land. This rock is pierced through midway between the water and the top, and in 
violeht ftorms the waves rufh through it with great noife andimpetuofity. On the fides, 
as well as thofe of the adjacent cliffs, breed multitudes of kittiwakes*. ‘The young are 
a favourite difh in North Britain, being ferved up a little before dinner, as a whet for the 
appetite ; but, from the rank fmell and tafte, feem as if they were more likely to have a 
contrary effeét. I was told of an honeft gentleman who was fet down for the firft time 
to this kind of whet, as he fuppofed; but after demolifhing half a dozen, with much 
impatience declared, that he had eaten fax, and did not find himfelf a bit more hungry 
than before he had began. 

- On this coaft isa great fifhery of fea dogst, which begins the laft week of July, and 
ends the firft in September. The livers are boiled for oil; the bodies fplit, dried, and 
fold to the common péople, who come from great diftances for them. ' Very fine tur- 
bots are taken on this coaft; and towards Peterhead are good fitheries of cod and ling. 
The lord of the manor has 31. 6s. 8d; per annum from every boat, (a fix man beat) but 
if a new crew fets up, the lord, by way of encouragement, finds them a boat. Befides 
thefe, they have little yawls for catching bait at the foot of the rocks. Mufcles are alfo 
much ufed for bait, and many boats loads are brought for that purpofe from the mouth 
ofthe Ythen. Of Jate years, a. very fuccefsful falmom fifhery has been fet up in the 
fandy bays below Slains. Thisis performed by long nets, carried out to fea by boats, 
a great compafs taken, and then hawled on. fhore. It is remarked, thefe fith {wim 
again{t the wind, and are much better tafted than thofe taken in frefh waters. 

Moft of the labour on fhore is performed here by the women: they will carry as 


“much. fifh as two men can lift on their fhoulders, and when they have fold theit cargo 


and emptied their bafkét, will re-place part of it with flones: they go fixteen miles to 


* Br. Zool, No. 250. "4 The picked Shark, Br, Zool, III. No 40. 
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fell or barter their fifh; are very fond of finery, and wilf load their fingers with trump- 
ery rings, when they want both fhoes and ftockings, ‘The fleet was the laft war fup- 
plied with great numbers of men from this and others parts. of Scotland, as well as the 
army > I think near 70,000 engaged in the general caufe, and affifted in carrying our 
bier theoneh all parts of the globe: of the former, numbers returned ; of the latter, 
very few. 

The houfes in this country are built with clay, tempered in the fame.manner as the 
Ifraelites made their bricks in the land of egypt: after drefling the clay, and working 
it up with water, the labourers place on it a large ftratum of ftraw, which is trampled 
into it and made fmall by horfes: then more is added, till it arrives at a proper con. 
fiftency, whenwe is ufed as a plaifter, and makes the houfes very warm. The roofs are 
farked, i. e. covered with inch-and-half deal, fawed into three planks, and then nailed 
to the joifts, on which the flates are pinned. é ot 

The land profpeét is extremely unpleafant ; for no trees will grow here, in fpite of all 
the pains that have been taken: ‘not but in former times it mutt have been well wooded; 
as is evident from the number of trees dug up in all the bogs. The fame nakednefs 
prevails over great part of this coait, even far beyond Bani, except in a few warm 
bottoms. : ; 

The corn of this tra&t is oats and barley ; of the laft I have feen very good clofe to the 
edges of the cliffs. Rents are paid here partly in cafh, partly in kind ; the laft is com- 
monly fold to a contradtor. The land here being poor, is fet cheap. The people live . 
hardly: a common food with them is fowens, or the groffer part of the oatmeal with 
the husks, firft put into a barrel with water, in order to grow four, and then boiled in- 
to a fort of pudding, or flummery. : 

Auguft 11th, croffed the country towards Banff, over Oatlands, a coarfe fort of 
downs, and feveral black heathy moors, without-a fingle tree for numbers of miles, 
See Craigfton caftle, a good houfe, once defenfible, featedin a fnug bottom, where the 
plantations thrive greatly. Saw here a head of David Lefly, an eleve of Gutftavus 
Adolphus: a fuccefsful general againft the royal caufe: unfortunate when he attempted 
to fupport it; loft the battle of Dunbar, being forced to engage contrary to his judgment 
by the enthufiafm of the preachers: marched with an unwilling army to the fatal battle 
of Worcefter ; confcious of its difaffe€tion or its fears, he funk beneath his apprehen- 
fions ; was difpirited and confounded: after the fight, loft.his liberty and reputation ; 
but was reftored to both at the reftoration by Charles II. who created him Baron of 
Newark. Another head, Sir Alexander Frazer, the Knight of Dores ; both by Jame- 
fon. Pafled by a fmall ruined caftle, in the parith of Kinedward, feated on a round hill 
in a deep glen, and fcarce acceflible; the ancient name of this caftle was Kin, or Kyn. 
Eden, and faid to have been one of the feats of the Cummins, Earl of Buchan. Ford 
the Devron, a fine river, over which had been a beautiful bridge, now wafhed away by 
the floods. Enter Banffthire, and reach its capital 

Banff, pleafantly feated on the fide of a hill, has feveral ftreets; but that with the 
town-houle in it, adorned with a new fpire, is very handfome. This place was erected 
into a borough by virtue of a charter from Robert II, dated OGober 7th, 1372, endow- 
ing it with the fame privileges, and putting it on the fame footing with the burgh of — 
Aberdeen; buttradition fays it was founded in the reign of Malcolm Canmore. The ~ 
harbour is very bad, as the entrance atthe mouth of the Dévron -is very uncer- 
tain, being often ftopped by the fhifting of the fands, which are continuall changing 
in great {lorms: the pier is therefore placed on the outfide, Much falmon is exported 
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from hence. About Troop-head, fome kelp is made; and the adventurers. pay the 
lord of the manor sol. per annunt for the liberty of colleGing the materials. 

Banff had only one monaftery, that of the Carmelites, dedicated to the Virgin Mary : 
whofe rents, place and lands were beftowed on King’s College in Aberdeen in 1617 by 
James VI. 

The Earl of Finlater has a houfe, prettily feated on an eminence near the town, with 
fome plantations of fhrubs and fmall trees, which have a good effect in fo bare a coun. 
try. The profpect is very fine, commanding the rich meadows near the town, Down a. - 
{mall but well-built fifhing town, the great promontory of ‘Troop-head, and to the north 
the hills of Rofsfhire, Sutherland, and Caithnefs. 

The houfe once belonged to the Sharps ; and the violent archbifhop of that name was 
born here. In one of the apartments is a piCture of Jamefon by himfelf, fitting in his 
painting-room, dreffed like Rubens, and with his hat on, and his palletin his hand. 
On the walls are reprefented hung up, the pictures of CharlesI. and his Queen; a head 
of his own wife ; another head ; two fea views, and Perfeus and Andromeda, the pro- 
duétions of his various. pencil. 

Duff Houfe, a vaft pile of. building, a little way from the town, is a fquare, with a 
{quare tower at each end; the front richly ornamented with carving, but, for want of 
wings, has a naked look: the rgoms within are very {mall, and by no means an{wer the 
magnificence of the cafe. : 

In the apartments are thefe pictures: Frances, Dutchefs of . Richmond, full length, 
in black, with a little picture at her breaft, ZEt. 57, 1633, by Vandyck: was grand» 
daughter by the father to Thomas Duke of Norfolk; to Edward Stafford Duke of Buck- 
ingham, by the mother. A lady who attempted the very climax of matrimony: firft mars 
ried the fon of a rich vintner: gave hopes after his death to a knight, Sir G. Rodney, 
who on being jilted by her for an earl, Edward Earl of Hertford, wrote to.her in his own 
blood a well compofed copy of verfes, and then fell on his. {word ; having buried. the 
Earl, gave her hand to Ludovic Duke of Richmond ,and Lenox, and on his deceafe 
fpread her nets for the old-monarch James I. Her avarice kept pace with her vanity < 
when vifited by the great, fhe had all the parade of officers, and gentlemen who at- 
tended; tables were fpread, as if there had been ample provifion ; but the moment 
her vifitors were gone, the cloths were taken off, and her train fed with a moft fcanty 
fare. Her pride induced her to draw. up aninventory of moft magnificent prefents, {he 
withed the world to believe fhe had given to the Queen of Bohemia; prefents of mafly 
plate that exifted only on a paper *. Befides this fingular character, are two fine heads 
of Charles I. and his Queen. A head of a Duff of Corfenday, with fhort grey hair, by 
Cofmo Alexander, defcendant of the famous Jamefon. Near the houfe is a fhrubbery, 
with a walk two miles long, leading to the river, . ; 

I muft not be filent refpecting the Reverend Mr. Charles Cordiner, minifter at the 
epifcopal chapel at Banff. He has made his abilities fufficiently known by his feveral 
ingenious publications : and I muft exprefs my happinefs in. having been the caufe of 
bringing them to the view of the public, much to its entertainment, and I flatter myfelf 
nota little to his own benefit, and that of his numerous family. When I had publifhed 
the laft volume of my tours in Scotland, I reflected that there were certain parts which 
I had not been able to vifit. I prevailed on Mr. Cordiner to undertake the tour which 
appeared in 1780, under the title of Antiquities and Scenery ofthe North of Scotland, - 


© Vide Wilfon’s Life of James I, 258, 259. - rn 
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“Ma frated “by Teeney-bne plates taker from-his own besutiful drawings. He afletwardls 
publifhed, and continues ‘to publifh, in numbers, the moft remarkable ruins, and fub- 
*yes of natural hiftory he met with in his journies throtigh the nofthern parts of his 
‘country. Thefe, I hope, will meet the encouragement they merit, and his labouts 
receive their due reward. : 
Avg. 12. About two miles weft of Banff, not far from the fea, isa great ftratum 
‘of fand-and fhells, ufed with fuccefS asa manure. Sea tang is alfo much ufed for 
corn lands, fometimes by itfelf, fometimes mixed with earth, and left to rot; itis be- 
fides often laid frefh on grafs, and anfwers very well. Paffed by the houfe of Boyne, a 
‘ruined caftle on the edge of a deep glen, filled with fome good afh and maples. 
Near Portfoy, a fmall town in the parith of Fordyce, is a large ftratum of marble, in 
‘which afbeftos has been fotnetimes found : it is a coarfe fort of verd di Corfica, and 
ufed in fome houfes for chimney-pieces. Portfoy is the principal place in this parifh, 
and contains about fix hundred inhabitants, who ‘carry on a confiderable thread manu. 
facture, and one of {nuff: there alfo belong to the town twelve fhips, from forty to'a 
hundred tons burthen; and there are in the parith fix fithing boats, each of whofe 
‘crew confifts of fix men and a boy. Reach 
Cullen-houfe, feated at the edge of a deep glen full of very large trees, which, 
being out of the teach of the fea winds, profper greatly. ‘This {pot is very ‘prettily 
‘laid out in walks, and over the entrance is a magnificent arch fixty feet high, anil 
eighty-two in width, The houfe is large, but irregular. The moft remarkable pidures 
are, > full length of James VI. by Mytens: at the time of the Revolution, the mob had 
‘taken it out of Holy-rood Houfe; and were kicking it about the ftrcets, when the Chan- 
‘cellor, the Earl of Finlater, happening to pafs by, redeemed it out of their hands. A 
portrait of James Duke of Hamilton, beheaded in 1649, in a large black cloak, with a 
ftar, by Vandyck. A half length of his brother, by the fame, killed at the battle df 
Worcefter. William Duke of Hamilton, prefident of the Revdlution Parliament, by 
Kneller. Old Lord Banff, aged go, with a long white fquare beard, who is faid to 
‘have incurred the cenfure of the church, at that age, for his‘gallantries *, cane 
Not far from Cullen-houfe are the ruins of the caftle of Finlater, fituated on a high 
rock, projecting into the fea. It was ftrengthened in 1455 by Sir Walter Ogilvie, 
who had licence from James II. to build a tower and fortalice at his caftle of Finlater. 
It continued in poffeffion of the family till it was ufurped by the family of the Gordons ; 
but was reftored to the right heirs about the year 1562, by Queen Mary, who for that 
purpofe caufed it to be invefted both by fea and land. : 
The country round Cullen has all the marks of improvement, owing to the + inde- 
fatigable pains of the late noble owner, in advancing-the art of agriculture and planting, 
and every other ufeful bufinefs, as far as'the nature of the foil would admit. His fuc. 
cefs in the firft was very great; the crops of beans, peas, oats, and barley were ex- 
cellent ; the wheat very good, but through the fault of the climate, will not ripen till 
it is late, the harveft in thefe parts being in OGtober. The plantations are very eX« 


* Among other piGures of perfons of merit, that of the admirable Crichton muft not be overlooked. I 
was informed, that there is one of that extraordinary perfon in the pofleffion of Alexander Morrifon, Efq. 
of Bagnie, in the county of Banff; it is in the fame apartment with {ome of Jamefon’s, but feems done 
by a fuperiot hand : came into Mr. Morrifon’s poffeflion from the family of Crichton, Vifcount Frend- 
raught, to whom Crichton probably fent it from Italy, where.he {pent the laft years of his fhort, but 
glorious life. Vide Appendix. 

t+ His Lordhhip collected together near 2000 fouls to his new town at Keith, by feuing, ive. giving in 
pepetuity, on payment of a flight acknowledoment, land {ficient to build a houfe on. woh weete. fo 
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tenfive, and reach to the top-of Binn-hill, but the farther. they extend: from the. bot- 
toms, the worfe they fucceed. ~ : Psi, pe 

"Fhe town of Cullen is mean,. yet has about a hundred looms in it; there heing a 
flourifhing manufacture of linen and thread, of which near fifty: thovfand pounds 
worth is annually made there and in the neighbourhood. Upwards of two thous 
fand bolls ‘of wheat, barley, oats, and meal are paid annually by the tenants to 
their landlords, and by them fold to the merchants and exported ; and befidess the 
upper parts of the parifh yield -peas, and great quantities of oats, which are fold by thofe 
tenants who pay their rents in cath. 

Near this town the Duke of Cumberland, after his march from Banff, joined the 
reft of his forces from Strath-Bogie, and encamped at Cullen. : 

In a fmall fandy bay are three lofty fpiring rocks, formed of flinty maffes, cemented 
together very differently from any ftratum in the country. Thefe are called the 
Three Kings of Cullen, A little farther is another vaft rock, pierced quite through 
ome of pebbly concretions lodged in clay, which had fubfided in thick but regular 

ers, ‘ : 

a this country are feveral cairns or barrows, the places of interment of the antient 
Caledonians, or of the Danes, for the method was common to both nations. At 
Craig-mills near Glaffaugh was a very remarkable one demolifhed about fourteen years 
ago.. The diameter was fixty feet, the height fixteen; formed entirely of ftones 
brought from the fhore, as appears by the limpets, mufcles, and other fhells mixed 
with them. The whole was covered with a layer of earth four feet thick, and-that 
finifhed with a sy nice coat of green fod, a the whole. It feems to have been 
originally formed by making a deep trench round the fpot, and flinging the earth in- 
wards: then other materials brought to complete the work, which mutt have been 
that ofan whole army. On breaking open this cairn, on the fummit of the ftony heap 
beneath the integument of earth was found a ftone coffin formed of long flags, and 
it the complete fkeleton of a human body, lain at full length, with every bone in its 
proper place ; and with them a deer’s horn, the fymbol of the favourite amufement of 
the deceafed. : 

About five years ago another cairn was broke open at Kil-hillock, or the hill of burial, 
and in it was found another coffin about fix feet long, with a fkeleton, an urn, and 
fome charcoal: a confiderable deal of charcoal was alfo met with intermixed every 
where among the ftones of the cairn. By this it appears that the mode of interment 
was various at the fame period ; for one of thefe bodies mult have been placed entirely 
in its cemetry, the other burnt, and the afhes colleéted in the urn, 

A third cairn on the farm of Brankanentim near Kil-hillock, was opened very lately; 
and in the middle was fourid a coffin only two feet {quare, made of flag-ftones fet-on 
their edge, and another by way of cover. The urn was feated on the ground, filled 
with afhes, and was furrounded in the coffin with charcoal and bones, probably bones 
belonging to the fame body, which had not been reduced to afhes like the contents of 
the urn. ‘ 

A fourth urn was difcoverdd in a cairn on the hill of Down, overlooking the river 
Devron, and town of Banff. This was alfo placed in a coffin of flat ftones, with the 
mouth downwards, ftanding on another ftone. The urn was ornamented, but round 
it were placed three others, fmaller and quite plain. ‘The contents of each were the 
fame ; afhes, burnt bones, flint arrow heads with almoit vitsified furfaces, and a piece 

" of flint of an oval fhape flatted, two inches long, andan inch and a half thick, There 
was alfo in the larger urn, and one of the leffer, a fmall flender bone four inches 
c] long, 
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, and fomewhat incurvated and perforated at the thicker end: it is apparentiy not 
rari but the animal it belonged to, and the ufe are unknown. ” 
:, The materials ‘of the urns appear to have been found in the neighbourhood; and ¢on- 
fit of a coarfe clay mixed with {mall ftones and fand, and evidently have been only dried, 
and not burnt. By the appearance of the infide of the larger urn, it is probable -that 
it was placed over the bones while they were hot and full of oil; the-whole infide being 
blackened with the fteam; and where it may have been fuppofed.to have been in 
contact with them, the ftain pervades the entire thicknefs. The urn was thirteen 
inches high. : 

Befides is a nutnerous affemblage of cairns on the Cotton-hill, a mile fouth of Bir« 
kenbog, probably in memory of the flain in’ the victory obtained in 998, by Indulphus, 
over the Danes. ‘he battle chiefly raged on a moor near Cullen, where there are 
fimilar barrows; but as it extended far by reafon of the * retreat of ‘the vanquithed, 
thefe feem to be flung together with the fame defign. ; 

Not far from thefe are two circles of long ftones, called Gel crofs: perhaps they 
might have been'erected after that battle ; and as gaul is the Erfe word'for a ft 
or enemy +, as the Danes were, I am the more inclined to fuppofe that to have been 
the fact. : 

Nor is there wanting a retreat for thé inhabitants in time of war; for round the 
top of the hill of Durn is a triple entrenchment ftill very diftin&t ; the middle of ftone 
and very ftrong in the moft acceffible place;: and fuch faftnefles were far from being 
unneceflary in a tract continually expofed to the ravages of the.Danes, : 

The vault of the family of the Abercrombies in this parith muft not be paffed over 
in filence: it is lodged in the wall of the church, and is only the repofitory of the 
fculls. The bodies are depofited in the earth beneath; and when the Laird dies,.the 
feull of his predeceffor is taken up and flung into this Golgotha, ‘which at prefent is in 
poffeffion of nineteen. ; . 

Some fuperttitions ftill lurk even in this cultivated country. The farmers carefully 
preferve their cattle againft witchcraft .by placing boughs of the mountain afh and 
honeyfuckle in their cow-houfes on the 2d of May. They hope to preferve the milk 
of their cows, and their wives from mifcarriage by tying red threads about them : they 
bleed the fuppofed witch to preferve themfelves from her charms: they vifit the well 
of Spey for many diftempers, and the:well of Drachaldy for as many, offering {mall 
pieces of money and bits of rags. The young people determine the figure and fize of 
their hufbands by drawing cabbages blindfold on All-Hallows even; and, like the 
Englifh, fling nuts into the fire ; and in February draw valentines, and from them col- - 
leét their future fortune in the nuptial ftate, 

Every great family had in former times its damon, or genius, with its peculiar attri. 
butes. ‘Thus the family of Rothemurchus had the Bodach an dun, or ghoft of the 
hill. Kinchardine’s, the fpeétre of the bloody hand, Gartinbeg-houfe was haunted 
by Bodach Gartin ; and Tulloch Gorms by Maug Moulach, or the girl with the hairy 
left hand. The fypod gave frequent orders that inquiry fhould be made into the truth 
of this apparition: and one or two declared that they had feen one thatianfwered the 
defcription {. tot ; 

The little fpetres called Tarans §, or the fouls of unbaptized infants, were often 
feen flitting among the woods and fecret places, bewailing in foft voices ¢heir hard fate. 


* Buchanaa, lib. vi. c. 19. ’ + Doétor Macpherfon, p- 240. 
$ Shaw's Hiftory of Moray, 306. § Idem, 307. 
Could 
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+ Gould nog fuperftition have dikewife: litsited. ‘thar’ fulleritys>and,-tkerttie 'wanderidg 
ghofts of the unburied, at. length given them an Elyfum? ©: ; : 


Age bet 





Centum errant anos, volitant hac littora’circdm : 
ett Tum demum admiffi lagna exoptata revifunt. 

*’ Palfed through a fine open country, full of gentle rifings, and rich in corn, with a 

few clumps of trees fparingly feattered over it. Great ufe is made here of ftone marle, 

‘a gritty indurated marle, found in yaft ftrata, dipping pretty much; it.is of different 

‘colours, blue, pale brown, and reddifh ; is cut out of the quarry, and laid very thick on 
the ground in lumps, but will not wholly diflolve under three or four years. In the 

ney is a great deal of {parry matter, which is laid apart, and burnt for lime. Ar- 

«yive at oe 

®"" Caftle Gordon, a large old houfe, the feat of the Duke of Gordon, lying in a low 

“wet country, near fome large well-grown woods, anda confiderable one of great hollies. 
It, was founded by George fecond Earl of Huntly, who died in 1501, and was originally 

“called the eaftle of the bog of Gight. It inherited, till of late, very little of its antient 

“plendor: but the prefent Duke has made confiderable additions in a very elegant ftyle. 

"By accident I met with an old print that fhews it in all the magnificence defcribed by a 
Gngular traveller of the middle of the laft century. “ Bogagieth,” fays he, “ the 

“Marquis of Huntly’s palace, all built of {tone facing the ocean, whofe fair front (fet 

«prejudice afide) worthily deferves an Englifhman’s applaufe for her lofty and majeftic 

“towers and turrets, that ftorm the air; and feemingly make dents in the very clouds. 

' At firft fight, I mut confefs, it ‘ftruck me with admiration to gaze on fo gaudy “and re- 

“gular a frontifpiece, more efpecially to confider it in the nook of a nation *.” 

__,. The principal pi€tures in Caftle Gordon are, the firft Marquis of Huntly, who, on his 
firft arrival at court, forgetting the ufual obeifance, was afked why he did not bow: 
he begged His Majefty’s pardon, and excufed his want of refpect, by faying he was: 
jot come from a place where every body bowed to him. Second Marquis of Huntly, 

eheaded by the Covenanters. His fon, the gallant Lord Gordon, Montrole’s friend, 
killed at the battle of Auldford. Lord Lewis Gordon, a lefs generous warrior, the 

“phigue t of the people of Murray, (then the feat of the Covenanters) whofe character, 
“with ‘that of the brave Montrofe, is well contrafted in thefe old lines : 


If ye with Montrofe gae, ye’l get fic and wae enough 3 
Tf ye with Lord Lewis gae, ye’l get rob and rave enough, 


’ The head of the fecond Countefs of Huntly, daughter of James I. Sir Peter Frafer, 
full length in armour. A fine {mall portrait of the Abbé de Aubigné, fitting in his 
ftudy. A very fine head of St. John receiving the Revelation ; a beautiful expreffion | 
of attention and devotion, 

The Duke of Gordon {till keeps up the diverfion of falconry, and had feveral fine 
hawks of the peregrine and gentle falcon fpecies, which breed in the rocks of Glen- 
more. I faw alfo here a true Highland grey-hound, which is now become very fearce : 


* Northern Memoirs, &c. by Richard Franks, Philanthropus. London, 1604. Jamo. This gentle. 
man made his journey in 1658, and went through Scotland as far as the water of Brora in Sutherland, to 
enjoy, as he travelled, the amufement of angling. 

+ Whence this proverb, 

The guil, the Gordon, and the hooded craw, 
‘Were the three worft things Murray ever faw. - 
Guil is a weed that infefts corn, It was from the caftle of Rothes, on the Spey, that Lord: Lewis made 
his plundering excurfions into Murray. 
TA ae 
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it was of a very large fize, ftrong, deep chelted, and’ covered: with’‘very: long “and”: 
roush hair. . This kind was in great vogue in former days, and ufed in vaft numbers at ' 
the magnificent ftag-chafes, by the powerful chieftains, ; 

Talfo faw here a dog the offspring of a wolf and Pomeranian bitch. Jt had-much 
the appearance of the firft, was very good-natured and {portive ; but being flipped at'a ° 
weak deer, it inftantly brought the animal down and tore out its throat. ‘Chis dog was 
bred by Mr. Brook, animal-merchant in London, who told me that the congrefs be. 
tween the wolf and the bitch was immediate, and the produce at the litter was ten. 

‘The Spey is a dangerous neighbour to Caftle Gordon; a. large and furious river, 
overflowing very frequently in a dreadful manner, as appears by its ravages far beyond - 
its banks. ‘The bed of the river is wide and full of gravel, and the channel very thift- 
ing. 

The Duke of Cumberland paffed this water at Belly church,, near this place, when 
the channel was fo deep as to take an officer, from whom I had the relation, and who 
was fix feet four inches high, up to the breaft. ‘The banks are very high and fteep ; 
fo that, had not the rcbéls been providentially fo infatuated as to negleét oppofition, 
the paflage muft have been attended with confiderable lofs, 

The falmon fifhery on this river is very great: about feventeen hundred barrels full 
are caught in the feafon, and the fhore is rented for about 1200l. per annum. ” 

Auguft 14th, paffed through Fochabers, a wretched town, clofe to the caftle: | 
Croffed the Spey in a boat, and landed in the county of Murray. 

The peafants’ houfes, which, throughout the hire of Banff were very decent, ivere 
now become very miferable, being entirely made of turf: the country partly moor, 
partly cultivated, but in a very flovenly manner. ; 

Between Fochabers and Elgin on the right lies Innes, once the feat of the very an- 
cient family of that name, whofe annals are marked with great calamities. I fhall recite 
two which ftrongly paint the manners of the times, and one of them alfo the manners of 
that abandoned ftatefman the Regent Earl of Morton. I fhall deliver the tales in the 
fimple manner they are told by the hiftorian of the houfe. 

“ This man Alexander Innes 2oth heir of the houfe (though very gallant) had 
fomething of particularyty in his temper, was proud and pofitive in his deportment, 
and had his lawfuits with feverall of -his friends, among{t the relt with Innes of Peth- 
nock, which had brought them both to Edinburgh in the yeir 1576, as I takeit, q" 
the laird haveing met his kinftnan at the crofs, fell in words with him for dareing to give 
him a citation ; in choller either ftabed the gentleman with a degger or piftoled him 
(for it was varioufly reported), When he had done, his ftomach would not let him fly 
but he walked up and doun on the fpott as if he had done nothing that could be 
quareled, his friends lyfe being a thing that he could difpofe of without being bound to 
count for itto any oyn. and y" ftayed till the Farle of Mortune who was Kegent fent 
a guard and caried him away to the caftell, but q* he found truely the danger of his 
circumiftance and y' his proud rafh a€tion behooved to coft him his lyfe, he was then 
free to redeem that at any rate and made ane agreement for a remiffione with the re. 
gent at the pryce of the barrony of Kilmalemnock which this day extends to 24 thou- 
fand marks rent yeirly. The evening after the agreement was made and -writt, being 
merry with his friends at acollatione and talking anent the deirnefs of the ranforne the . 
regent hade made him pay for his lyfe, he waunted that hade his foot once loofs he 
would faine fee. q' the Earle of Mortune durft come.and poffefs his lands: q‘° being 
told to the regent that night, he refolved to play fuir game with him, and therefore 
though q' he {poke was in drink, the-very next day he put the fentence of death in exe. 


eh ta 
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cones ag‘ him by caufing kis head to be ftruck of in the caftle and q” poffeft his 
eftate, ’ : 
_ The other relation, ftill more extraordinary, is given in the appendix. 

Dine at Elgin *, a good town, with many of the houfes built over piazzas: except- 
ing its great cattle fairs, has little trade; but. is remarkable for its ecclefiaftical anti- 
quities. The cathedral had been a magnificent pile, but is now in ruins: it was de- 
ftroyed by reafon of the fale of the lead that covered the roof, which was done in 1567, 
by order of council, to fupport the foldiery of the regent Murray. Johnfton, in his 
a Urbium, celebrates, the beauty of Elgin, and laments the fate of this noble 

uilding. : 


Arcibus heroum nitidis urbs cingitur, intue 
Plebei radiant, nobilinmque Lares: 

Omnia deleGtant, veteris fed rudera templi 
Dum fpeétas, lachrymis, Scotia, tinge genas. 


The-weft door is very elegant, and richly ornamented. The choir very beautiful, and 
~ hasa fine and light gallery running round it; and at the eaft.end are two rows of nar- 
row windows in an excellent Gothic tafte. The chapter-houfe is an oftagon, the roof 
{upported by a fine fingle column, with neat carvings of coats of arms round the capi- 
tal. Theres {till a great tower on each fide of this cathedral ; but that in the centre, 
with the {pire and whole roof, are fallen in, and form moft.awful fragments, mixed with 
the battered monuments of knights and prelates. Boethius fays that Duncan, who 
was killed by Macbeth at Invernefs, lies buried here. Numbers of modern tomb-{tones 
alfo crowd the place ; a proof how difficult it is to eradicate the opinion of local fanttity, 
even in a religion that affects to defpife it. ' 

The cathedral was founded by Andrew de Moray in 1224, on a piece of land 
granted by Alexander the II.: and his remains were depofited in the choir under a 
tomb of blue marble in 1244. The great tower was built principally by~ John Innes, 
bifhop of this fee, as appears by the infcription cut-on one of the great pillars : Hic 
jacet in Xto Pater et Dominus, Dominus Johannes de Innes hujus ecclefiz epifcopus— 
qui hoc notabile opus incepit et per feptennium Srey : , 

This town had two convents; one of Dominicans, founded in 1233 or 1244, by 
Alexander II. ; another of Obfervantines, in 1479, by John Innes. 

About a mjle from hence is the caftle of Spinie; a large {quare tower, and a vaft 
quantity of other ruined buildings, ftill remain, which fhews its ancient magnificence 
whilft the refidence of the bifhops of Murray: the lake of Spinie almoft wafhes the 
walls; is-about five miles long, and ‘a half mile broad, fituated in -a flat country. 
During winter, great numbers of wild fwans migrate hither ; and'I have been told that 
fome have bred here. _ Boethius § fays they refort here for the fake of a certain herb 
called after their name. : ; : 

Not far from Elgin is a ruined chapel and preceptory, called Maifon Dieu, Near it 
is a large gravelly cliff, from whence is a beautiful view of the town, cathedral, a round 
hill with the remains of a caftle, and beneath is the gentle flream of the Laflie, the 
Loxia of Ptolemy. 


* Celticé Belle viJle Id the Appendix is a full and accurate account not only of Elgin, but of feveral 
parts of the county of Murray, by the venerable Mr. Shaw, Minifter of Elgin, aged ninety, and eminent 
for his knowledge of the antiquities of his country. ~ 

+ Keith’s Bithops of Scotland. 81. ¥ MS. Hik. of the Innes family.” - 

§ Scotorum Regni Defer. ix. : 


Three 
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Three miles fouth is the Priory of Plufcairdin, in amo fequeftered place ; a beauti- 
ful ruin, the arches elegant, the pillars well turned, and the capitals rich*. 

Crofs the Loffie, ride along the edge of a vale, which has a ftrange mixture of good 
corn, and black turberies : on the road-fide is a mill-ftone quarry, 

Arrive in the rich plain of Murray, fertile in corn. The upper parts of the country 
produce great numbers of cattle. The view of the Firth of lurray, with a full prof- 

of the high mountains of Rofsfhire and Sutherland, and the magnificent entrance 
into the bay of Cromartie between two lofty hills, form a fine piece of fcenery. 

Turn about half a mile out of the road to the north, to fee Kinlofs an abbey ‘of 
Ciftercians, founded by DavidI. in 1150. Near this place was murdered by thieves 
Duffus, King of Scotland: on the difcovery of his concealed body it was removed to- 
Jona, and interred there with the-refpeét due to his merit. The Prior’s chamber, two 
femicircular arches, the pillars, the couples of feveral’ of the roofs afford fpecimens of 
the moft beautiful Gothic archite@ture, in all ‘the elegance of fimplicity; without any of 
its fantaftic ornaments. Near the abbey is an orchard of apple and pear trees, at leaft 
coeval with the laft Monks; numbers lie proftrate; their venerable branches feeny.to 
have taken freth roots, and were loaden with fruit, beyond what could be expected, 
from their antique look, a weg 

Near Forres, on the roadfide, is a vaft column, three feet ten inches broad, gad. pas, 
foot three inches thick : the height above ground is twenty-three feet ; below, asit is 
faid twelve or fifteen. On one fide are numbers of rude figures of animals, and armed 
men, with colours flying : fome of the men feemed like captives, On the op- 
polite fide was a crofs, included in a circle, and raifed a little above the furface of the 
itone. At the foot of the crofs are two gigantic figures, and on one of the fides is fome 
elegant fret-work. ; : 

. This is called King Sueno’s ftone; and feems to be as Mr. Gordon t conjeQures, 
erected by the Scots, in memory of the final retreat of the Danes: itis evidently not 
Danith, as fome have afferted ; the crofs difproves the opinion, for that nation had not 
then received the light of chriftianity. ; : . 

On a moor not far from Forres, Boethius, and Shakefpear from him, places-the ren- 
countre of Macbeth and the three wayward fifters or witches. It was my fortune to 
meet with but one, which was fomewhere not remote from the ruins of Kyn-Eden : ~ 
the was of a fpecies far more dangerous than-thefe, but’ neither withered, vor wild in- 
her attire, but fo fair, ; “as 


She look’d not like an inhabitant 0” th’ earth ! , : 
” Boethius tells his flory admirably well: but entirely confines it to the predi@tions of 


the three.fatal fitters, which Shakefpear has fo finely copied:in the IVth fcene of the 1{t 
act, The poet, in conformity to the belief of the tires, calls them witches ; in fat 
they were the-Fates, the Valkyriz{ of the northern nations, Guana, Rota, and Skulda, 
the handmaids of Odin, the arétic Mars, and ftyled the chufers of the flain, it -being. 
their office in battle to mark-thofe devoted.to death. . ; ; 


* As Iwas informed, for I did not fee this celebrated abbey. + Ttin, Septentr. 58. 
} From Walur, fignifying the op ae in battle, and Kytia to obtain by choice: for their office, be- 
fides feleGing out thofe that were to die in battle, was to condud them.to Valhalla, the paradife of the 
brave, the hall of Odia. “Their numbers are diffgrent, fome make them three, others twelve, others four. 
teen ; are d&ikribed as being very beautiful, covered with the feathers of the fwans, and armed with {pear 
and helmet. ide Bartholinus' de auf. contempt, mortis, 15532 S542 & motz ‘vet. Stephanii in Sax. 
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We the reins to daughter give,. 
Qurs4o kill, and ours to, {pare : 
Spite of danger he fhall live, 

~ (Weave the crimfon web of war) *.- : 

' Boethius, fenfible of part of their bufinefs, calls them Parca: and Shakefpear intros 
duces them juft going upon their employ, : 

. . When thall we thate meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
When the hurly burly’s done, 
‘When the battle’s loft or won. 


But all the fine incantations that fucceed, are borrowed from the fanciful Diableries of 
old times, but fublimed, and purged from all that is ridiculous by the creative genius of 
the inimitable poet, of. whom Dryden fo juftly {peaks +. : 


But Shakefpear’s magic cou'd not copied be, 
Within that circle none durft walk but he. : 


“We laugh at the magic.of others; but Shakefpear’s makes us tremble. The windy’ 
caps of King Eric, and the vendible knots of wind of the Finland t mapitiaiis ‘ap. 
pear infinitely ridiculous ; but when our poet dreffes up the fame idea, how hortiblé fs 
the ftorm he creates | ats : 2 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches; though the yefty waves 
Confound and {wallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down ¢ 
Though caitles cs on their warder’s heads 
Though palaces and pyramids do flape ; 

Their heads to their fouodations ; though the treafure 
OF nature’s germins tumble all together, | 

Even till deftruction ficken, anfwer me 

To what I ak. 


Lay at Forres, a very neat town, feated under fome little hills, which are prettily di- - 
vided. . In the great ftreet is a town-houfe with a handfomeé cupolg, and at the end is 
‘an arched. gateway, which has a good effet. On a hill weft of the town are the poor 
retains of the caftle; from whence is q fine view of 'a rich country, interlperfed with 
groves, the bay of Findorn, a fine bafon, almoft round, with a narrow ftrait into it from 
the fea, and a melancholy profpeé of the eftate of Cowbin, in. the parith of Dyke, now 
nearly overwhelmed with fand. This ‘flrange inundation is ftill in motion, but moftly 
in the time of a weft wind. It moves along the furface with an even progreffion, but 
is topped by water, after which it forms little hills: its motion is fo quiek, thata gen- 
tleman affured me he had feen an apple-tree fo covered with it, in one feafon, as to leave 
only a few of the green leaves of the upper branches appearing abovethe furface. An 
eftate of about 300l. per annum has been thus overwhelmed; and it is not long fince’ 
the chimnies of the principal houfes were to be feén: it bor about eighty-years ago, 
occafioned by the cutting down the trees, and. pulling up the bent, or ‘» which 
* : ; 
t ad Eve was a great magician, who by turning his cap, cavfed the wind to blow according to his 
rat solebant aliquando Finni, negotiatoribus in eoram littoribus contraria venteram tempeftate impeditis, 
ventum venalem exhibere, mereedeque oblata, trés nodos magicos nos caffioticos loro conftrictos eifdem 
reddere, e0 fervato moderamine et ubi primum diffolverint, ventos habérént placidos; ubi alterum, vehe- 
hehe at ubj tertjum lazaverint-ita fevas tempeftates fe paffurca, &c,” Olaus Magnus de Gent. 
ept. 97 
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ve occafion at laft to the a& rth G. Il: to prevent its 4arther ravages, by prohibiting 
the deftrudtion of that plant. : : Ts, : - 

A little N.E. of the bay of Findorn is a piece of land proje@ting into the fea, called 
Brugh or Burgh. It appears to have been the landing-place of the Danes in their dew 
ftructive defcents on the rich plains of Murray: it is fortified with fofles; and was well 
adapted to fecure either their landing or their retreat. Ye ; 

Aug. 15. Crofs the Findorn; land near a friable rock of whitih {tone, much tinged 
with green, an indication of copper. The ftoneis burnt forlime. From an adjacent emi- 
nence is a picturefque view of Forres. About, three miles farther is Tarnaway caftle, the 
ancient feat of the Earls of Murray. The hall, called Randolph’s-hall, from its founder 
Earl Randolph, one of the great jupporters of -Robert Bruce, is timbered at top like 
Weltminftet-hall: its dimeniions are 79 feet by 35, 10 inches, and feems a fit refort 
for barons and their vaffals. In the rooms are fome good heads: one of a youth, ‘with 
a ribband of fome order hanging from his neck. .. Sir. William Balfour, with a black 
body to his veft, and brown fleeves, 3 gallant commander.on the. parliament’s fide in 
the civil wars, celebrated for his retreat with the body. of horfe from Leftwithie|’ in 
face of the king’s army ; but juftly-branded with ingratitude to his matter, who by his 
favour to Sir. William in the beginning of his reign,-added to the popular difcontents 
then arifing. The Fair, or Bonny Earl of Murray, as he is commonly called, wha 
was murdered, as fuppofed, on account of a jealoufy James VI. entertained of-a paffion 
the queen had for him ; at leaft fuch was the popular opinion, as ‘appears from the old 
ballad on the occafion: - . : 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he played at the gluve * ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 
~ Oh! he was the queen's love. 


There are befides, the heads of his lady and daughter, all on wood, ‘except that of the 
Earl. . To the fouth. fide of the caftle are large birch woods, abounding with ftags and 
roes. wo s 

Continued my journey welt of aa: am now arrived again‘in the country 
where the Erfe fervice is performed, -Juit beneath the church is the ‘place where Mon. 
trofe obtained a‘fignal- victory over-the Covenanters, many of whofe bodies’ lie in the 
church, with an infcription, importing, according to the cant of the time, that they 
died fighting for their religion and their king. ~ I was told-this anecdote:of that hero :- 
that be always carricd with him a Cfar’s ‘Commentaries, on. whofe TRargins were 
written, in Montrofe’s own-hand, the'generous fentiments of his heart, verles out of 
the Italian poets, expreffing his contempt-for every thing but glory. 

Having a diftant view of Nairn, a fmall town near the fea, on’ 2 river of the fame 
name, the fuppofed tuaefis of Ptolemy. Ride through a rich corn country, mixed with 
deep and black ‘Turberies, which thew the original ftate of the land, before the recent 
introduction of the improved method of agriculture. Reach Calder-caftle, or Cawdor, - 
as Shakefpear calls it, long the property of its thanes, The ancient part is a great: 


* For glaive, an old word for a fword. 
“ Then furth he drew his truity glaive, 
Quhyle thoufands all around, 
Drawn frae their fheaths glanit inthe fun, . — 
And loud the bougills found.” =. * ) Hageyanurs. ~ 
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fquare tower but there is a large and more modern. building annexed, with a draw- 
bridge. aan - Y ; 

‘The thanedom was transferred into the houfe of the Campbells by the. theft. of the 
heirefs of Calder, when the was an infant, by the fecond Earl of Argyle: The Calders 
yaifed their clan, and endeavoured to bring back the child, but were defeated with great 
lofs. The Earl carried off his prize, and married her to Sir John{Campbell, his fecond 
fon, fometime before the year 1 5To. ; 

All the houfes in thefe parts are caftles, or at leaft defenfible; for till the year 1745, 
thé Highlanders made their inroads, and drove away the cattle of their defencelefs 
neighbours. ‘There are faid to exift fome very old marriage articles of the daughter of 
a chieftain, in which the daughter promifes for her portion two hundred Scots marks, 
and the half of a Michaelmas moon, i. e. half the plunder, when the nights grew dark 
enough to.make their excurfions. ‘There is likewife in being a letter from Sir Ewin 
Cameron to a chief in the neighbourhood of the county of Murray, wherein he regrets 
the mifchief that had happened between their people (many having been killed on both 
fides), as his clan-had no intention of falling on the Grants when it left Lochaber, but 
only to make an incurfion into Murray-land, where every man was free to take his prey. 
This ftrange notion feems to have arifen from the county having been for fo many ages 
a Pidtith country, and after that under the dominion of the Danes, and during both 
periods.in a ftate of perpetual warfare with the Scots and weftern Highlanders, who 
(long after the change of circumftances) feem quite to have forgot that it was any crime 
to rob their neighbours of Murray. : 

Rode into the woods of Calder, in which were very fine birch trees and alders, fome 
oak, great broom, and juniper, which gave fhelter to the roes. Deep rocky glens, 
darkened with trees, bound each fide of the wood: one has a great torrent roaring at 
its diftant bottom, called the brook of Achneem : it well merits the name of Acheron, 
being a moft fit {cene for witches to celebrate their noéturnal rites in. 

Obferved ona pillar of the door of Calder church a joug, i.e. an iron ycke, or ring, 
faftened to a chain, which was in former times put round the necks of delinquents 
againft the rules of the church, who were left there expofed to fhame during the time 
of divine fervice, and was alfo ufed as a punithment for defamation, {mall thefts, &c. ; 
but thefe penalties are now happily abolifhed. The clergy of Scotland, the moft decent 
and confiftent in their condué of any fet of men I ever met with of their order, are at 
prefent much changed from the furious, illiterate, and enthufiaftic teachers of the old 
times, and have taken up the mild method of perfuafion, inftead of the cruel difcipline 
‘of corporal punifhments. Science almoft univerfally flourithes among them ; and their 
difcourfe is not lefs improving than the table they entertain the ftranger at is decent 
and hofpitable. Few, very few of them permit the bewitchery of diflipation to lay hold 
of them, notwithftanding they allow all the innocent pleafures of others, which, though 
fot'criminat in the layman, the know muft bring the taint of levity on the churchman. 
‘They never fink their characters by midnight brawls, by mixing with the gaming world, 
either in cards, cocking, or horfe-races, but preferve with a narrow income a dignity 
too often loft among their brethren fouth of the Tweed*. 


The 


* The APOLOGY. 


Faunp.— You, you in fiery purgat’ry muft flay, 
‘ “ ‘Til gall and inkand dirt of {cribling day 
“ Tn purifying flames areypurg’d away. -- 


Travarcrr. 
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The Scotch livings are from 4ol. per annum to 1 sol. per annum ; a decent houfe-is 
built for the minifter on the-glebe, and about fix acres of land annexed. . The church 
allows no curate, except in cafe of ficknefs or age, when one, under the title of helper, ° 
is appointed ; or, where the livings are very extenfive, a miflionary or affiftant is al- 
lotted ; but fine-cures, or fine-cured preferments, never difgrace the-church of our 
fiter kingdom. : The widows and children are of late provided for dut of,a fund elta- 
blithed by two aéts, 17th and 22d Geo, II.* This fund, amounting Now to 66,000]. 
was formed by the contributions of the clergy, whofe widows receive annuities from 
iol, to 2glz according to what their hufbands had advanced. ORG? Roe 

Crofs the Nairn; the ftream inconfiderable, except in floods. On the weit is Kil- 
ravoch Cattle, and that of Dalcrofs, Keep due north, along the military.road from 
Perth; pafs along a narrow piece of land, projecting far into the Firth, called Ardertier, 
forming a ftrait {carce a mile over, between this.county and that of Cromartiet: At 
the end of this point-is Fort George, a fmall but {trong and regular fortrefe, built fince 
1745, asa place d’armes : it is kept in excellent order, but, by reafon of the happy 
change of the.times, feemed almolt deferted: the officers’ apartments and barracks are 
very handfome, and form feveral regular and good ftreets. According to a fketch I 


Tiaverrer.— O truft me, dear D——, I ne’er would offend 

 One-pious divine, one virtuous friend, 

‘+ From nature aloneare my charaGers drawn, 

From little Bob Jerom to bifhops in lawns" , 

© truft me, dear friend, I never did think on 

The holies who dwell near th*.o’erlooker of Lincoln. 
Not a prelate or prieft did e’er haunt my flumber, 
Who inftrustively teach betwixt Tweeda and Humber ; 
Nor in fouth, eaft, or weft do I ftigmatife any, - 

Who ftick to their texts, and thofe arethe many, * 
But when croffing and joftling come queer men of God, 
In rufty brown coats and waiftcoats of plaid; 
With greafy cropt hair, and hate cat to the quick, 
Tight white leathern breeches, and fmart little ftick 3. 
Clear of all that is facred from bowfprit to poop, fir 3. 
‘Who prophane like 2 pagan, and fwear like @ trooper 5 
Who fhine inthe cock-pit, on turf, anda -ftable, 
And are the prinve-bucks and arch wags ofeach table 5.” 
Who if they e’er deign tothump drum ecclefiaftic, 
Spout new-fangled déétrine enough to make man fick ; 
And lay down as gofpel, but not from their bibles, 
‘That oatur’d vices are nothing but foibles 5 

Aud vice are refining till vice is no nore, 

From taking a bottle to taking a ———. 

Then if i thefe days fuch-apoftates appear, 

{fer fuch Iam told-appear there and here 

pardon, dear friend, a well.meaning zeal, 

Too unguardedly telling the {candal 1 feel: | 

It touches not you, let the galled jades winch, 

Sound in morals aud do€trine you-never will finch. 

O friend of pait youth, let me think of the fable 

Oft told with chafte mirth at your innocent table, 
When inftrudtively kind, wifdgm’s rules you run o’er, 
Reluctant I leave you, infatiate for more ; ; i : 
So, blett be the day, that my joys will reftore.”* 


* An account of the government of the eburch of Scotland was. communicated to me by the Reverend 
“Mr. Brodie, the late worthy minifter.of Cabler, (Vide appendix... . 
+ Between which plies a ferry-boat. 7 
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obtained te‘refreth ray memory, it appears to:be of an oftagonal form; to have an 
sample efplanade.; calematescorreach fide bomb-proof, the parade ia the centre, and-a 
‘-chapebim the rear.) 2 Lye ; rie 

-- bay.at Campbeltown, a place confifting of numbers of very mean houfes, owing its 
wife and fupport to the neighbouring fort. . . 

“Aug. 16, Paffed-over Colloden-moor, the place that North Britain owes its prefent 
psolperity to, by the victory of April.16, 1746. On the fide of the moor, are the great 
. plantations of Culloden-houfe, the feat of the late Duncan Forbes, a warm and active 
friend to the Houfe of Hanover, who {pent great fums in its-fervice, and by his influ. 
-efce, and by his perfuafions, diverted numbers from joining in rebellion; at length 
+he met with a cool return, for his attempt to fheath ‘after vidory, the unfatiated fword. 
But let a veil be flung over a few exceffes confequential of a-day, ptodutive of fo 
-much benefit to the united kingdoms, : Paani 

‘Yhe young adventurer lodged here the evening preceding the battle; diftraGed with 
the averfion. of the comiman men to difcipline, and the diflentions among his officers, 
even. when they were at the brink of deftru@ion, -he feemed incapable of adting, could 
-be {carcely perfuaded to mount his horfe, never came into the aétion, as might have 
been expected from a prince who had his laft ftake to play, but fled inglorioufly to the 
‘old traitor Lovat *, who, 1 was.told, did execrate him to the perfon who informed him 
that he was approaching as.a fugitive : forefecing his own ruin as the confequence ¢. 

The Duke of Cumberland,..when he found thatithe barges of the fleet attended near 
the fhore for the fafety of his perfon; in cafe of a defeat, imitiediately ordered them 
away, to convince his men of the refolution he had taken of either conquering or pe. 
rifhing with them. e : 

The battle was fought contrary to-the advice of fome of the moft fenfible men in the 
rebel army, who adviled the retiring-into- the faftneffes beyond the Nefs, the breaking 
down the bridge of Invernefs, and defending themfelves aimidft the mountains. They 
politically urged that England was.engaged in-bloody wars foreign and domeftic, that 
it could at that time ill {pare its troops.; and that the Government might, from that 
confideration, be induced to grant to the infurgents their lives and fortunes, on con. 
dition they laid down their arms. ‘They were fenfible that their caufe was defperate, 
and that their ally was faithlefs; yet knew it might be long before they could be en- 
tirely fubdued ; therefore drew hopes from the fad neceflity of our affairs at that fea. 
fon: but this rational plan was fuperfeded by. the favourite faGtion of the army, to 
whofe guidance the unfortunate Adventurer had refigned himfelf, 

_ After defcending- from the moor, got into a well cultivated country; and, after 
riding fome time under low but pleafant hills, not far from the fea, reach ; 

Invernels, finely feated on a plain, between the Firth of Murray, and the river Nefs: 
the firft, from the narrow ftrait of Arderfier, inftantly widens into a fine bay, and 


* His Lordfhip was at that time expecting the event of the battle, when a perfon came in and informed 
him, that he faw the Prince riding full {peed, and alone, rs 
+ ‘Regard to impartiality obtiges me-to give the following account very recently communicated to me, 
relating to the tation of the chief ov.this important day ; and that by an eye-witnels 3° - 
‘The ocotch army was drawn up ina fingle line ; bebind, at about 500 paces diftance, was'a corps de re- 
ferve, with wuich was the Adventurer, a place of feeming fecurity, from whence he iffued his orders, His 
ufual drels was that of the’ Highlands, bus this day he appeared in a brown coat, with a loofe great coat 
over it, und an ordinary ut, uch as countrymen wear, on his head. .Remote as this place was from the 
Spot whare the rifling ation was, a fervant of his was killed by aivaccidental fhot. It is well known pow 
“hott the cdnfiG west and the momect he faw his right wing give way, he fled with the utaioft precipitation, 
and without a fingle at:cucant, ti he wat joisedh by afew fugitives, : ‘ 


again 
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sgtin as fuddenly contraQs. oppolite Javernek, at the ferry of Keffock, the pafe inte 


ofsthire. ‘The town Js large and weil built, very populous, and contains: above 
leven thoufand inhabitants. This being the laft of any note in North Britain, is 
the winter refidence of many of the neighbouring gentry: and-the prefent emporium; 
as it was the antient, of the north of Scotland. Ships of five or fim hundred tons ¢an 
ride at the lowe ebb within a mile of the town; and: at-high tides, veffels of two 
hundred tons.can come up.to the quay. The prefent imports are chiefly groceries, 
haberdatheries, hardware, and other neceffaries from London: and of late from Gx to 
eight hundred hogfheads of porter are annually brought in. The exports are chiéfy 
falmon, thofe of the Nels being efteemed of more exquifite flavour than any other,, Her. 
rings, of an inferior kind, taken in the Firth from Auguft to March. The manufactured 
exports are confiderable in cordage and facking. Of tate years, the linen manufacture 
of the place faves it above three thoufand pounds a year, which ufed to go into Halland 
for that article. The commerce of this place was at ite height a century or two- ago; 
when it engroffed the exports of corn, faltnon, and herrings, and had befides.a- great 
trade in cured codfith, now lof; and in thofe times very large fortunes were made 
here. ” Pag See a Ape 
The opulence of this town has often made-it the object of plunder to she Lords of 
the Iles and their dependents. ‘It fuffered in particular.in 1222, from one Gillifpie ; 
in 1429, from Alexander Lord of.the Ifles; and even fo late did the antient manners 
prevail, that a head of a weftern clan, ‘in the, latter end of the lat century, threatened 
the place with fire and fword, if they did not pay a large contributien, and prelent 
him with a fearlet fuit laced ; all which was complied with. 
On the north ftood Oliver’s fort,.a pentagon, whofe form remains to be traced onl 
by the ditches and banks. He-formed it with ftones purloined from the neighbouring 
religious houfes. At prefent there is a very confiderable-rope-walk near it, = 
On an eminence, fouth ef the town, is old Fort St. George, which was. taken an 
blown up by the rebels in 1746. It had been, the antient caltle converted by General 
‘Wade into barracks. According to Boethius, Duncan was murdered here by Mac- 
beth : ‘but according to Fordun, near Elgin*. This caftle ufed to be the refidence of 
the Court, whenever the Scottith Princes were called. to-quell the infurreétions of thé 
turbulent clans. Old people ftill remember magnificent apartments embellithed with 
ftucco bufts and paintings. The view from-hence is charming of the Firth, the paffage . 
of Keffock, the river Nels, the ftrange thaped hill of ‘Tomman heurich, and various 
- groupes of diftant mountains, . . F 
The Tomman is of an oblong form, broad at the bafe, and floping on all fides to- 
wards the top; fo that it looks like a thip with its keel upwards. Its.fides, and part of 
the neighbouring plains, are planted, fo it is both an agreeable walk and a fine objeét. 
It is perfe@tly detached from any othey hill; and if it was not for its great fize, might 
pals t for a work of art. The view from it is fuch, that no traveller will think his 
labour loft, after gaining the fummit. : Aa 
At Invernefs, and I believe at other towns in Scotland, is.an officer, called Dean of 
the Guild, who, aflifted by a council, fuperintends the markets, regulates the { price 


* Annals of Scotland. 1. : 

tf ite length at top about 300 yards; I negleéted meafuring the bafe or the height, which are both cone ~ 
fiderable ; the breadth of the top only 20 yards. ; 

$ Beef, (22 ounces to the pound) 2d to qd.- Mutton, 2d. to 34. Veal, 3d. to gd. Pork, 2d.-to- 3d. 
Chickens, 3d. to 4d..a couple. Fowl, 4d. to 6d. a piece. Goole; r2d. to 14d. Ducks, 18, a couples 
Eger fevena penny. Salmon, of which thére-are feveral great fifheries, td. and id. halfpeauy per pound. 
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of provifions;. and if.any boufe falls down, and the owner lets it lie in ruins for 
whrde years, the Dean can abfolately difpofe of the ground. to the beft bidder. . ” 
~ In this town was a houfe of Dominicans, founded in 1233 by Alexander Il. ; and in 
Dalrymple’s Collection there is-mention of a nunnery. 
~ In the Church-ftreet is a hofpital with a capital of 30001. the intereft of which is 
diftributed among the indigent inhabitants of the town. In this houfe is a library of 
t4co volumes of both antient and modern «books. The founder was Mr. Robert 
Baillie, 2 minifter in this town but the principal benefator was Dr. James Frafer, 
fecretary to the Chelfea Hofpital. 
' Crofs the Nefs on a bridge of feven arches, above which the tide flows for about a 
mile. A fmall toll is colleéted here, which brings to the town about 6ol. a year. 
Proceed north ; have a fine view of the Firth, which now widens again from Keflock © 
into a large bay fome milesin length. ‘The hills flope down to the water-fide, and are 
finely cultivated ; but the diftant profpe&t is of rugged mountains of a ftupendous 
height, as if created as guards to the reft of the ifland from the fury of the boifterous 
north. -- - ees ‘ 
Ride clofe to the water-edge through woods of alder ; pafs near feveral houfes of the 
the Frafers, and reach : : : 
" Caftle Dunie, the fite of the houfe of their chieftain Lord Lovat. The barony 
from which he'took his title came into the family by the marriage of Sir Simon Frafer, 
a little before the year 1300, with the heirefs of Lord Biffet, a nobleman of great pof- 
feffion in'thefe parts. ” : anit 
The old houfe, which was very mean, was burnt down in 17463 but a neat box, 
the refidence of the hofpitable factor, is built in its ftead on a high bank well wooded, 
over the pretty river Bewley, or Beaulieu. ‘The country for a certain-circuit, is fer- 
tile, well cultivated and fmiling. ‘The bulk of Lord Lovat’s eftate was in thefe parts ; 
the reft; to the amount of sool. per annum, in Stratherick. He was -a potent chief- 
tain, and could raife about 1000 men: but I found his neighbours fpoke as unfavour- 
ably of him, as his enemies did“in the moft diftant parts of the kingdoia. Legiflature 
has given the moft honourable teftimony to the merit of the fon, by reftoring, in 
1774, the forfeited fortunes of the father. No patent for nobility conveyed greater 
glory to any one, than the preamble of the a& has done to this gentleman. His fa- 
ther’s property had been one of the annexed eftates, i. e. fettled unalienably on the 
Crown, -23 all the forfeited fortunesin the Highlands are: the whole value of which 
brought in at that time about 60ool. per annum, and thofe in the Lowlands about the 
fame fum ; fo that the power and intereft of a poor twelve thoufand per annum, terri- 
fied and nearly fubverted the conftitution of thefe powerful kingdoms. 
' The profits of thefe eftates are lodged in the hands of truftees, who apply their re~ 
venue for the founding of fchools for the inftrudtion of children in {pinning ; wheels are 
given away to poor families, and flax-feed to farmers. -Some money is given in aid of 
the roads, and towards building bridges over the torrents; by which means a ready 
intercourfe is made to ‘parts before inacceffible to ftrangers*. And in 1753, a large 
fam was {pent on an Utopian project of eftablifhing colonies (on the forfeited eftates) of 
difoanded foldiers and failors: comfortable houfes were built for them, land and 
money given, and fome lent ; but the fuccefs by no means anfwered the intentions of 
the projectors. ; : 
Aug. 17. Ford the Bewley, where a falmon fifhery, belonging to the Lovat eftate, 
rents at 1201. per annum. ‘The Erfe name of this river is Faror, and the vale it runs 


* The factors, or agents of thele eftates, are alfo allowed all the money they expend in planting. 
_ 6 through, 
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‘through, Glen-ftrath-farar. It is probable that this was its antient name, and that the 
Varar Aftuarium of Ptolemy was derived from it, the F being changed into V. “The. 
country on this fide the river is called Leirnamonach *, or the monk’s land, having for- 
merly been the property of the priory of Bewley ; and the oppofite fide bears the nae 
of Airds, or the heights, Pafs by fome excellent farms, well inclofed, improved, .and 
planted: the land produces wheat and other corn. Much cattle are bred in thefe 
parts, and there’ are feveral linen manufactures. : 5 

’ Ford the Conan to Caftle Braan, the feat of the Earl of Seaforth ; a good houfe, 
pleafantly fituated on the fide of a hill; commands a view of a large plain, and to the 
welt, a wild profpeé of broken and lofty mountains.’ : 

There js here a fine full length of Mary Stuart, with this infcription: Maria D.G. . 
Scotia piiffima Regina. Francia Dotaria. - Anno Etatis Regni 38. 1580. Her drefs 
is black, with a ruff, cap, handkerchief, and a white ‘veil'down tothe ground, beads, 
and prayer-book, and a ¢rofs hanging from her.neck ; her hair dark brown, ‘her face 
handfome, and, confidering the difference of yéars, fo much:refembling het portrait by 
Zucchero, in Chifwick-houfe, as to leave little doubt as to the originality of the laft. - 

A {mall half-length on wood of ‘Henry Darnly, infcribed Henricus Stuardus Dominus 
Darnly, Zt. 1X. M.D. LV. dreffed in black, ‘with a fword. It is the figure of a, 
pretty boy, = oe oe 
“ A fine portrait of Cardinal Richlieu. General Monk, in a buff coat. . Head-of Sir 
George Mackenzie. ‘The Earl of* Seaforth, called from his fize, Kenneth More. 
Frances Countefs of Seaforth, daughter of William Marquis of Powis,: in ‘her robes; 

. with a tawny moor offering her a coronet.- Roger Palmer Earl of Caftlemaine, dif- 
tinguifhed by his lady, Barbara Duchefs of Cleveland ; and‘by his fimple embaffy to a 
difcerning Pope from that bigotted Prince James If. nae sade et 

Near the houfe are fome very fine oaks, and horfe-chefnuts ; in the garden, Turkey 
apricots, orange nectarines, and a {mall foft peach, ripe ; other peaches, neétarines, and 
green gages, far from ripe. ; ; ; 

Pafs through Dingwall, a fmall town, the capital of Rofsthire, fituated near the head 
‘of the Firth of Cromartie: the Highlanders call it Inner-Feorain, Feoran being the 
name of the river that runs near it into the Firth. An antient crofs, and an obelifk 
over the burying-place of the Earls of Cromartie’s family, were alf I faw remarkabte in 
it. In the year 1400, Dingwall had its caftle, fubje€t. to Donald, Lord of the Ifles, and. 
Earl of Rofs. After that Regulus was weakened by the battle of Harlaw, his territories 
were invaded ; and this caltle reduced to the power of the crown of Scotland, ‘by the 
Duke of Albany. ie : ; i 

Ride along a very good road cut on the fide of a hill, with the country very well 
cultivated above and below, with feveral fmall woods interfperfed near the water’s edge. 
There is a fine view of almoft the whole bay, the moft capacious and fecure of any if 
Great Britain; its‘whole navy might lay there with eafe, and fhips of 200 fons may 
fail up above two thirds of its length, which exends near thirty Englifh miles from the 
‘Sutters t of Cromartie to a {mall diftance beyond Dingwall: the entrance is narrow}; 
the projecting hills defend this fine bay from all winds, fo it jufty merits the name 
given it of Portus falutis. : ; 

Foules, the feat of Sir Henry Monro, lies -about.a mile from the Firth, near vaft 
plantations on the flats, as well as on the hills. Thofe on the hills are’ fix miles in 


* Liéir, or Tnether, land what Jies on the fide of ariver or branch of the fea, and Monach, a monk. 
sf Sutters, or Shooters, two hills that form ite entrance, projecting conliderably into the water. 
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length, and in a very-flourifhing fate. On the back of thefe are extenfive vallies-fulf- 
of oats bounded by mountains, Which here, as well as in the Highlands in general, run 
from eaft to welt. Sir Henry holdsa forelt from the crown bya very whimfical tenure,. 
that of delivering a fnow-ball on any day of the year that it-is demanded; and he feems: 
to be in no danger of forfeiting his right by failure of the'quit-rent: for {now lies in 
form of a glaciere in the chafms of Benwewith, a neighbouring mountain, throughout 
the year. . 

Aug. 18. Continue my journey along the low country, which is rich and well 
cultivated. *. é 

Pafs near Invergordon ®, a handfome. houfe, amidft fine,plantations. Near it is the nar- 
roweft part of the Firth, and a ferry into the fhire of Cromartie, now a country almoft 
deftitute of trees ; yet, in the time of James V. was covered with timber, and overrun 
with wolves +. 4 : ; 

Near the fummit of the hill, between the Firths of Cromartie and Dornoch, is Bal- 
Hnagouan, the feat of a gentleman, who has moft fuccefsfully converted his {word into a 
ploughthare; who, after a feries of difinterefted fervices to his country, by clearing 
the feas of privateers, the moft unprofitable of captures, has applied himfelf to arts not 
lefs deferving of its thanks. He is the beft farmer and the greateft planter in the 
country: his wheat and his turneps fhew the one, his plantations of a million of pines 
each year the other {. It was with great fatisfagtion that I obferved charaéters of this 
kind very frequent in North Britain; for, during the interval of peace, every officer 
of any patrimony was fond of retiring to it, aflumed the farmer without flinging of the 
the gentleman, enjoyed rural quiet; yet ready to undergo the fatigues of war the 
moment his country claimed his fervices, 

About two miles below Ballinagouan is a melancholy inftance of a reverfe of con- 
duét: the ruins of New Tarbat, once the magnificent feat of an unhappy nobleman, 
who plunged into a moft ungrateful rebellion, deftructive to himfelf and family. The 
tenants, who feem to inhabit gratis, are forced to fhelter themfelves from the weather 
in the very loweft apartments, while fwallows make their nefts in the bold ftucco of 
fome of the upper. ; : 

_ While I was in this county, I heard a fingular but well-attefted relation of a woman 
difordered in her health, who fafted for a fupernatural fpace of time ; but the length of 
the narrative obliges me to fling it into the Appendix, 

Ride along a tedious black moor to. Tain, a fmall town on the Firth of Dornoch, 
diftinguifhed for nothing but its large {quare tower, decorated with five fmall fpires. 
Here was alfo a collegiate church, founded in 1481 by Thomas bifhop of Rofs. Cap- 
tain Richard Franks, an honeft cavalier, who during the-ufurpation made an angling 
peregrination from the banks of the Trent to John a Groat’s houfe, calls Tain * as 
exemplary as any place for juftice, that never ufes gibbet or halter to hang a man, but 


* At Culraen, three miles from this place, is found, two feet beneath the furface, a ftratum of white 
foapy marle filled with fhells, and is much ufed as a manure. : 

+ Thefe animals have been long extiné in North Britain, notwithftanding M. de Buffon afferts the con- 
trary. There are many antient laws for their extirpation: that of James I. parlem. 7. is the moft remark- 
able: “ The {chiriffe and barons fuld hunt the wolf four or thrie times in the zear, betwixt St. Mark’s day 
and Lambes, qubich is the time of their quhelpes, and all tenents fall rife with them under paine of ane 
wadder.”” i : : 

$ Pine, or Scotch fir feed, as it is called, fells from four to fix fhillings per pound. Rents are payed here 
in kind: the landlord eicher contracts to fupply the forts with the produce of the land, or fella it to the 
merchant, who comes for it, The price of labour is 6d, per day to the men, 3d, to the women. 
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facks all their malefadtors, fo fwims them to their graves *. This method of-punifh. 
ment was not peculiar to this, for in old times women convi€ted of eapital offences were 
drowned in the river Geftling, near Sandwich +. ‘The place appeared very pay‘at this 
time ; for all the gaudy finery of a little fair was difplayed in the thew of hardware, 
printed linens, and ribbands. Kept along the fhore for about two miles throuch an 
open corn country ; and croffing the gieat ferry, in breadth near two miles, through a 
rapid tide, and in a bad boat, land in the county of Sutherland, Cattu of the Highlanders, 
and in lefs than an hour reach its capital. ; ee 

Dornoch, a fmall town, half in ruins, once the refidence of the bifhops of Caithnefs, 
and, like Durham, the feat of ecclefiattics : many of the houfes {till are called after the 


titles of thofe that inhabited them: the bithop lodged in the caltle: the dean’s houte is . ; 


at prefent the inn. The cathedral was in form of a crofs, built by Gilbert Moray, who 
died bithop of Caithnefs in 1245: it is now a ruin, except part, whichis the prefent 
church {. On the doors and window-fhutters were painted (as is common in many 
parts of North Britain) white tadpole-like figures on a black ground, defigned to exe 
prefs the tears of the country for the lofs of any perfon of diftin@tion. Thefe were 
occafioned by the affeting end of that amiable pair, the young Earl and-Countefs of 
Sutherland, who were lovely in their lives, and in theit deaths they were not divided, 
for their happinefs was interrupted by a very fhort feparation : fan’ ubi idem et maxinus 
et honeftifimus amor oft, aliquando praftat morte jungi, quam vita diftrabi §. : 

Ride ona plain not far from’ the fea; pafs by a fmall crofs, called the Thane’s, 
erected-in memory of the battle of Embo in 12 59, between William Earl of Sutherland 
and the Danes, who were overthrown, and their general flain, at this place; and not 
far from thence the fpot where an unhappy creature had been burnt, if I miftake not, 
in June 1727, for the imaginary crime of witchcraft lf. : . 

Crofs a very narrow inlet to a {mall bay at Portheg, or the little ferry, in a boat as 
dangerous as the laft; for horfes can neither get in or out without great rifque, from 
the vaft height of the fides and their want of-flips. Keep along the fhore, pals by the 
{mall village of Golfpie, and reach : ; . 

Dunrobin caftle, the ancient feat of the earls of Sutherland, founded about the year 
1100 by Robert, or Robin, fecond Earl of Sutherland, fituated near the fea, and as the 
word dun imports, on a round hill, The few paintings here are, an Earl of Murray, 


* Northern Memoirs, &c. by Richard Franks, Philanthropus. London, 1694. 

+ Harris’s Kent, 271. 

} Sir Patrick Murray founded here in 1271 a convent of Mathurines, 3 

§ Where a mutual and moft ardent and mof virtuous affe€tion reigns, it is fometimes preferable to be 
united by death, than torn fronr each other by life. : . 

[| This is the laft inftance of thefe frantic executions.in the north of Scotland, as that in the fouth was at 
Paifley in 1697, where, among others, a woman, young and handfome, fuffered, with a reply to ker enquir- 
ing friends worthy a Roman matron : being afked why the did not make a better defence on her trial, 
anf{wered, “ My perfecutors have deftroyed my henour, and my life is not now worth the pains of defend- 
ing.” ‘The lait inftance of national credulity on this head was thé flory of the witches of Therfo, who tor- 
menting for along time an honeft fellow under the ufual form of cits, at lait provoked him fo, that one night 
he put them to flight with his broad tword, and cut off the Teg of one lefs nimble than the refts on his tak- 
ing it up, to his amazement he found it belonged to a female of his own {pecies, and. next morning difco- 
vered the owner, an old hag, with only the companion leg tothis. ‘he horrors of the tale were confiderabl 
abated in the plage I hard by an unlucky-enquiry made by one in company, viz..Tn what part would the 
old woman have fuffered, had the man cut off the cat’s tail? But thefe relations of almolt-obfolete fuperili- 
tions, muft never be thought a refle@ion on this couatry, as long as any memory remains of the tragical end 
of the poor people at ie who, within a few miles of our capital, in 1751, fella facrifice to the belief of 
the common people in witches ; or of that ridiculous impofture in the capital itfelf, in 1762, of the Cock- 
lane ghoft, which found credit with all ranks of people, . 
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an old man, on wood. His'fon and two daughters, by Co. G. 1628. A fine fulf 
length of CharlesI. Angus Wiiliamfon, a hero of the clan Chattan, who refcued the 
Sutherlands in the time of diftrefs. A very fingular piéture of the Duke of Alva.in_ 
council, with a cardinal by his fide, who puts a pair of bellows blown by the devil into 

“his ear: the duke has a chain in one hand fixed to the necks of the kneeling Flemings, 
in the other he fhews them a paper of recantation for them to fign; behind whom are 
the reformed clergy. The cardinal is the noted Anthony'Perrenot, cardinal de Gran- 
ville, fecretary to Margaret of Auftria, duchefs dowager of Savoy, governefs of the. 
Netherlands, and who was held to be the author, adyaneer, and nourifher * of the 
troubles of thofe countriés ; and who, on his recall into Spain, was fuppofed to be the 

_ great promoter of the cruelties exercifed afterwards by the Duke of Alva, the fucceffor 
of his miftrefs. 

The demefne is kept in excellent order ; and I faw here (lat. 58.) very fine field of 
wheat, which would be ripe about the middle of next month. 

This was the moft northern wheat which had been fown this year in North Britain. 

Sutherland is a country abounding in cattle, and fends out annually 2500 head,’ 
which fold about this time (lean) from 2l. 10s. to 31. per head. ‘Thefe are very fre- 
quently without horns, and both they and the horfes are very fmall. Stags abound in 
the hills, there being reckoned not lefs than 1600 on the Sutherland eftate, which, in 
fast, is the greateft partof the county. Befides thefe are roes, grous, black game, and. 
ptarmigans in plenty, and during winter multitudes of water-fowl on the eoaft..” * 

Not far from Dunrobin is a very entire piece of antiquity, of the kind known in 
Scotland by the name of the Pi@ith caftles, and called here Cairn Lia’, or a. grey towers. 
that I faw was about.130. yards in circumference, round, and raifed fo high above the: 
ground as to form a confiderable mount : on the top was an extenfive but fhallow hol- 
Jow: within were three low concentric galleries, at {mall diltances from each other,. 
covered with large ftones ; and the fide-walls were about four or five feet thick, rudely’ 
made. ‘There are generally three of thefe places near each-other, {6 that each may be 
feen from any one. Buildings of this kind are very frequent along. this. coaft, that of 
Caithnefs, and of Strathnavern. Others agreeing in external form are common in the 
Hebrides, but differ in their internal conftruction. In theiflands they are attributed to 
the Danes{; here to the Piéts. ‘Poffibly each. nation might have the fame mode of. 
building with fome variation, for I am told that fome are to be feen in places where the 
Danes never penetrated : they were probably the defencible habitations of the: times. 
I muft withdraw my opinion of their having been the /uffugia biemi, aut reeeptacula fruc 
gibus, like thofe.of the ancient Germans. Such are not uncommon in Scotland, but of 
a form very different from thefe. 2 

Kept along the fhore northward. About a mile from the caftle are fome fmall. cliffs. 
of free-ftone; in orie is Strath-Leven Cove, an artificial cave, with feats, and feveral: 
fhallow circular hollows cut within-fide, once the retreat of a.devout hermit. _ At fome 
diftance, and near the fea, are {mall {trata/of coal three féet. thick, dipping to the eatt,, 
-and found at the.depth of about 14 to 24 yards.. Sometimes it takes fire on the bank,. 
which has given it fo ill-a name, that. people are very fcarful-of taking it-aboard their 
fhips. Jam furprifed that they will not run the rifk, confidering the miraculous qua- 
lity it poflefles of driving away rats wherever it is ufed. This is believed by the good. 

* Grimftone’s Hilt. Netherlands, 344. 340 : ; : 

+ An enquiry is at this time making, by means of a cocréfpondence-in Copenhagen, whetherany: fuch 
editic €s exift at prefent in the Danith dominions, and what was their fuppofec ufe. ‘The. refult will be given 
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people of Sutherland, who .affured me ferioufly of its virtues ; and they farther attri- 
ae the {ame to’ the earth and very heath of their coanty. They add too, that not a 
rat will live with them, notwithftanding they fwarm in the adjacent fhires of Rofs and: 
Caithnefs *. ; : 
In Affynt, a part of this county, far weft of Dunrobin, are large ftrata of a beautiful, 
‘ white marble, equal, as I was told, to the Parian. I afterwards faw fome of the fame 
kind found at Glen-avon, in Badenoch. ; 

Crofs the water of Brora, which runs along a deep chafm, over which is a handfonte 
bridge of a fingle arch. Near is a cave, where the falmon-fifhers lie during the feafon: 
the roof is pierced through to the furface, which ferves for a natural chimney. They 
take annually about ten or twelve lafts of fifh. In a bank not far from: the bridge are 
found abundance of belemnitz. 

The country is very fandy, and the arable, or cultivated part, very narrow, confined 
on the eaft by the fea, on the weft by lofty black. mountains, which -approach nearer 
and nearer to the water, till at length they project into it at the great promontory, the 
Ord of Caithnefs, the boundary between that county and Sutherland; after which the 
coatt is bold and rocky, except a finall bay or two. ; ' 

Ford the very dangerous water of Helmidale, rapid and full of great ftones. Very large 
lampries are found here, fifh detelted by the Highlanders. Beneath the {tones on the 
fea-fhore are abundance of fpotted-and viviparous blennies, father-lafhers, and whiftle- 
fifh. Mackarel appear here in this month, but without their roes, I thought them far 
inferigr in goodnefs to thofe of our country. Much falmon taken here. ; 

The grey water-wagtail quits this country in winter ; with us it refides. 
Dined at the little village of Helmfdale ; near which are the ruins of a {quare tower 
built by Margaret Countefs of Sutherland, in the fifteenth century. ; 

Pafied through a rich vale-full of good barley and oats, between the hill of Helmfdale 
and the Ord. Afcend that vait promontory on a good road, winding up its fteep fides, 
and impending in many parts over the fea, infinitely more high and horrible than our 
Penmaen Mawr. Beneath were numbers‘ of feals. floating on. the waves, with fea-fowl 
fwimming among them with great fecurity. Obferved projecting from one part of the 
Ord, far below, a {mall and‘verdant hill, on which, tradition fays, was fought a fingle 
combat between an Earl of Caithnefs anda fon of the Earl of Sutherland; while their 
two armies looked on from, above + the firft was killed on the fpot, the laft died of his. 
wounds, : a : 

The Ord. was the ancient divifion of Caithnefs, when Sutherland was reckoned part. 
The diftin@tion at that time was Cathenefia cis et ultra montem. Sutherland was ftyled: 
then Catau, as being more mountainous: the modern Caithnefs Guaelav, as being, 
more plain f. s 3 : 


* Some years ago T bought of the monks, at the great Benedi@ine convent at Aug fburg, fome papers of 
St. Ulrick’s earth. which I was affured by I.utheran and Papitt had the fame‘rat-expelling quality with that 
above mientjgned ; but whether for want of due faith, or neglect of attending to the forms of the printed: 

* prefcriptions given with them, (here copied at full l-ugth) I know not, but the audacious animals haunt. 
my houfe in {pite of it: -- Venerabiles reliquiz de terra epulchrali, five de refoluta deintads carne S. Udal- 
rici conf..8 epifcopi Auguftani ; quz fi honorificé ad indtar aliarum reliquiarum habeantur, & addei laudem 

_ divique praefulis honorem, pium quoddam opus, v. g. oratio, jejunium, eleemofyna, &c. prattetur, mirum eft,. 
qua pciivant cflicacia, ad‘ profcribendos prefertim & donibus, & vicinia glires, qui fubfiltere minime valent. 
ubicunque fimiles reliquiz cum fiducié fuerint appr.ix vel affervate. Idque ex fpeciali prerogativa, qua. 
emnipotens Deus infignia tanti patroni merita perpetu> miraculo ftatuit condecorare.” 

+ Sir David Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, 135. 
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Beneath this cape are immenfe caves, the refort of feals* and fea-fowls: the fides 
and top are chiefly covered with heath and morafly earth, which give ita black and 
melancholy look. Ride over fome boggy and dreary noors. Pafs through Aufdale, a 
little highlanid village. Defcend into a deep bottom covered with alders, willows, birch, 
and wicken-trees, to Langwall, the feat of Mr. Sutherland, who gave me a very hofpi- 
table reception. The country abounds with flags and roes, and all forts of feathered 
game, while the adjacent river brings falmon almott up to his door. : : 

T enquired here after the Lavellan +, which, from defcription, I fufpeé to be the water 
fhrew-moufe. ‘Lhe country people have a notion that it is naxious to cattle: they 
preferve the fkin, and, as a cure for their fick beatts, give them the water in which it 

has been dipt. T believe it to be the fame animal which in Sutherland is called the 
water-mole, ; 

Aug. 20. Proceed on my journey. Pafs nearBerridale. On apeninfula jutting into the 
feais the ruin of the caftle; between it and the land is a deep chafm, where there had 
been a draw-bridge. On this caftle are ftationed, in the falmon feafon, perfons who are 
to obferve the approach of the fith to the freth waters. : 

Near Clathron is a druidical ftone fet an end, and of a moft ftupendous fize. 

Saw Dunbeth f, the feat of Mr. Sinclair, fituated ona narrow neck of land; on one 
fide impending over the fea, on the other, over a deep chafm, into which the tide 

- flows: a {mall narrow garden, ‘with billows beating on three fides, fills the reft of the 
land between the houfe and the water. Numbers of old caiftles in this county have the 
fame tremendous fituation. On the welt fide of this houfe are a few rows of tolerable 
trees; the only trees that I faw from Berridale to the extremity of Caithnefs§. On 
the right inland are the fmall remains of Knackennan Caftle, built by an Earl of Caith- 
nefs. From thefe parts is a full view of the lofty naked mountain of Scaraban and 
Morven. The laft ptarmigans in Scotland are on the firft; the laft roes about Lang- 
wall, there being neither high hills nor woods beyond. All the county on this fide, 
from Dnnbeth to the extremity, is flat, or at leaft very feldom interrupted with hills, 
and thofe low, but the coafts rocky, and compofed of itupendous cliffs. 

Refrefhed our horfes at a little inn at the hamlet of Clythe, not for from the head- 
land, called Clythenefs. Reach Thrumfter, a feat of Mr. Sinclair’s. Itis obfervable, 
that the names of places in this county often terminate in ter and dale, which favors of 
Danifh origin. 

The Sinclairs are very numerous, and poffefs confiderable fortunes in thefe parts ; 
but Boethius fays, that they, the Fraziers, Campbells, Bofwells, and many others, came 
originally from France. Sa 

Augult aft, pafsthrough Wick, a fmall borough town with fome good houfes, 
feated on a river within reach of the tide; and at a diftance lies an old tower, called 
Lord Oliphant’s caftle. In this town lives a weaver who weaves a fhirt, with buttons 
and button holes entire without any feam, or the leaft ufe of the needle: but it is feared 
that he will fcarce find any benefit from his ingenuity, as he cannot afford his labour 
under five pounds a fhirt. Somewhat farther, clofe to the fea, is Achringal tower, the 


* During {pring great quantities of lump fifh refort here, and are the prey of the feals, as appears 
from the numbers of their fkins, which at that feafon float afhore. The feals, at certain times, feem vifited 
with a great mortality ; for at thofe tines multitudes of them are feen dead in the water. ~ 

+ Sibbald’s Hitt. Scotland. ' Br. Zool.. I. 33. 

$ ‘This caftle was taken and garrifoned by the Marquis of Montrofe in 1650, immediately preceding 
hts final defeat. Whitelock, 454. = 7 

§ But vaft quantity of fubterraneous timber in all the moors. Near Dunbeth is an entire Pidts caftle, 
with the hollow in the top, and is called the Bourg of Dunbeth. 7 
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feat of Sir Willam Dunbar. Ride over the Links of Keitii, on the fide of Sinclar bay. 
Thefe were-once a morafs, now.covered with fand, finely .turfed over; fo in this in- 
ftance the land has been obliged by the inftability of the fand. The old cattle of 
Keifs is feated on a rock, with a good houfe of the fame name near it. 

Near Fre{wick caltle the cliff are very lofty: the {trata that compoje them lie quite 
horizontally in fuch thin and regular layers, and fo often interfected by fiffures, as to 
appear like mafonry. Beneath are great infulated columns, called here Stacks, com. 
poted of the fame fort of natural mafonry as the cliffs ; many of them are hollowed quite 
through, fo as to form moft magnificent arches, which the fea ruthes through with vaft 
noife and impetuofity, affordinga moft augut piece of fcenery to fuch who are fteady 
enough to furvey it from the narrow and almoft impending paths, 

Frefwick caftle is feated on a narrow rock projedting into the fea, with juft room 
enough ‘or it to ftand on: the accefs to it while the draw-bridge was .in being, was 
over a deep chafm cut through the little ifthmus that conneéted it to the main land. 
Thefe dreadful fituations are ftrongly expreffive of the jealous and wretched condition 
of the tyrant owners. It is faid that a nobleman of the name of Suenus Afteilf inha- 
bited this caftle about the year 1155. 

After riding near Frefwick bay, the fecond fandy bay in the county, pafs over a very 
bad morafs, and after a few miles travel arrive at Dungfby bay * a low tract, confitting 
of eat-lands and grazing land : the ultima thule of Sir Robert Sibbald, whofe defcrip. 
tion it fully anfwers in this particular. : 


uam juxta infames fcopuli, et petrofa vorago 
er undifonis fase: pnleada vadis . ee 

The beach is a cofle@tion of fragments of fhells; beneath which are vaft broken 
rocks, fome funk, others apparent, running into the fed never pacific. The contrary 
tides and currents form here a_moit tremendous conteft ; yet, by the fkilfulnefs of the 
people, are paffed with great fafety im the narrow little boats I faw lying on the fhore. 

‘The points of this bay are Dungtby head and St. John’s head, ftretching out into the 
fea to the eaft and welt, forming a pair of horns; from the refemblance to which it 
fhould feem that this country was antiently ftyled Cornana.. : 

From hence is a full view of feveral of the Orkney iflands, fuch as Flota, Waes, 
Ronaldfa, Swanna, to the weft the Skerries, and. within two miles of land Stroma, fa. 
mous for its natural mummies, or the entire and uncorrupted bodies of perfons who had. 
been dead fixty years. I was informed that they were very light,‘had a flexibility in their 
limbs, and were of a dufky colour {. This ifle is fertile in corn, isinhabited by above 
thirty families, who know not the ufe of a plough, but dig every part of their corn: 
land. . 

Dine at the good minifter’s of Cannefby. On my return faw ata diftance the Stacks 
of Dungfby, a vait infulated rock, over-topping the land, and appearing like a great 
tower, : ‘ 

Paffed near the feat of a gentleman not long deceafed’; the laft who was believed to- 
be poffeffed of the fecond fight. Originally he made ufe of the pretence, in order to» 
render himfelf more. refpetable with: his clan ; but at length, in. {pite of fine abilities;, 


*John a Groat’s houle is now known only by name. ‘The proper name of the bay is Duncan's: 

t Quoted by Sir Robert from the Iter Balthicum of Conradus Celtes. 

} In the Philofophic«l Tranfactions abridged, viii. 705: is an almoft parallel inftance of two corpfes, 
found in a moor in Derbythire, that had for 49 Years rdiked putrefa@ion, and were in muchi the fame fate 
asthofe in Stroma. In vol. xlvii. of the Ph. Tr. at large, is an account of a-body found entire and im— 
putrid at Staverton in -Devonhhire, 80 years after its interment, 
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svas made a dupe to his ows artifices, became poffeffed with a ferious belief of the 
faculty, and for aconfiderable number of years before his-death was made truly un- 

happy by this ftrange opinion, which originally arofe from the following accident. A 
boat of his was on a very tempeftuous night at fea; his mind filled with anxiety at the 
danger his people were in, furnifhed him with every idea of the misfortune that really 
befell them: he fuddenly ftarting up, pronounced that his men’ would be drowned, 
for he had feen them pafs before him with wet garments and dropping locks. The 
event was correfpondent, and he from that’ time grew confirmed in the reality of 
fpectral predictions. 

There is another fort of divination, called Sleinanachd, or reading the {peal-bone, or 
the blade-bone ofa fhoulder of mutton well fcraped. When Lord Loudon was obliged . 
to retreat before the rebels to the ifle of Sky, .a common foldier, on the very moment 
the battle of Culloden was decided, proclaimed the victory at. that diftance, pretending 
to have difcovered the event by looking through the bone. : : 

_ Lheard of one inftance of fecond fight, or rather of forefight, which was well atteft- - 
ed, and made, much nojfe about the. time the prediGtion was fulfilled. A little after 
the battle of Prefton Pans, the prefident, Duncan Forbes, being at his houfe of Cullo- 
den with a nobleman, from whom I had the relation, fell into difcourfe on the probable 
confequences of the action : after a long converfation, and after revolving all that might 
happen, Mr. Forbes, fuddenly turning to a window, faid, “ all thefe things may fall 
ovr; but depend on it, all thefe difturbances will be terminated on thisfpot.”” 

_ Returned the fame road. Saw multitudes of gannets, or Soland geele, on their 
paflage northward : they went in fmall flocks from five to fifteen in each, and con. 
tinued pafling for hours: it was a ftormy day; they kept low, and near the fhore ; 
but never pafled over the land, even when a bay intervened, but followed (preferving an 
equal diftance from the fhore) the form of the:bay, and then regularly doubled the . 
capes. 1 faw many parties make a fort of halt for the fake of fithing ; they foared to 
a great height, then darting down headlong into the fea, made the water foam and , 
ipring up with the violence of their defcent; after which they purfued their route. 

Swans refort in October to the lochs of Hemprigs and Wafter, and continue there 
till March. Abundance of tand-rails are found throughout the county. Multitudes of 
fea-fow] breed in the cliffs : among others, the lyre; but the feafon being paft, I neither 
faw it, nor could underftand what fpecies it was *.-- . 

‘Went along a fine har fand on the edge of Sinclair bay. On the fouth point, near 
‘Nofs-head, on the fame rock, are Sinclair and Gernigo caftles ; but. as if the joint te- 
nants, like beafts of prey, had been in.fear of each other, there was between them a 
draw-bridge; the firft too had an iron door, which dropped from above through 
grooves {till vifible: this was inhabited in the year 1603 by a Sinclair. Earl of Caithnels. 

Should the chapel of St. Tayre near this caftle exift, I overlooked that fcene of 
cruelty in 1478. ‘The Keiths and the clan Gun had in that yearafeud; but a meeting” 
was fixed at this place for a reconciliation ‘twelve horfe were to convene on. each fide. 
The Cruner, or chief of the clan Gun, and~his fons and neareft kinfinen arrived firlt, 
and were at their prayers in the chapel: when their antagonift arrived with twelve 
horfes, but with two men on each horfe, thinking that to bring no more than the ftipu- 
lated number of horfes was no breach of agreement. Thefe attacked the people in the 
chapel, and put them all to death, but with great lofs to their own party, for the 


a * L have fince learned that it is the Shearwater or Manks Petrel of the Br. Zool. UL, No. 258. 


Cruner 
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Cruner and his friends fold their lives dear. I mention “ils tale to oppofe the manners 
of the old Cathnefians to thofe of the prefent hofpitable and wortliy race. 

Cathnefs may be called an immenfe morafs, mixed with fome fruitful fpots of oats 
and barley, much coarfe grafs, and here and there fome fine, almoft all natural, there 
being as yet very little artificial. At this time was the hay harveft-both here and about 
Dunrobin: the bay on this rough land is cut with fhort fcythes, and with -a brifk and 
{trong ftroke. The country produces and exports great quantities of oatmeal, and 
much whifky is diftilled from the barley : the great thinnefs of inhabitants throughout 
Cathnefs enables them to fend abroad much ef its produ@ions. No wheat had been 
raifed this yearin the county ; and I was informed that this grain is fown here in the 
fpring, by reafon of the wet and fury of the winters. 

The county is fuppofed to fend out in fome years, 2200 head of cattle; but in bad 
feafons, the farmer kills and falts numbers for fale. Great numbers of {wine are reared 
there: they are thort, high-backed, long-briftled, fharp, flender, and long nofed ;,-have 
long erect ears, and moft favage looks, and are feen tethered in -almoft every field. 
The reft of the commodities of. Cathnefs are butter, cheefe, fallow, hides, the oil and 
tkins of feals, and the feathers of geefe. 

Here are neither barns nor granaries: the corn is thrafhed out arid preferved in the 
chaff in bykes, which are ftacks in thape of bee-hives, thatched quite round, where it 
-will keep good for two years. : ; ; 

‘Much falmon is taken at Caftle-hill, Dunet, Wick, and Thurfo. The miraculous 
draughe at the laft place is ftill talked of ; not lefs than 2 00 being taken at one tide, 
within the memory of mcn.° At.a fmall diftance from Sinclair caftle, near Staxigo 
creek, is a fmall -herring fifhery, the only one on the coaft: cod and other-white fith 
abound here; but the want of ports on this ftormy coaft is an obftacle to the eftablith. 
ment of fifheries on this fide the country. : 

Inthe month of November, numbers of feals* are taken in the vaft caverns that 
open into the fea and run fome hundred yards under ground. ‘Their entrance is nar- 
row, their infide lofty and fpacious.. The feal-hunters enter thefe in fmall boats with 
torches, which they light as foon as they land, and then with-loud fhouts alarm the ani- 2 
mals, which they kill with clubs as they attempt to pafs. ‘This is a hazardous employ ; 
for fhould the wind blow hard from fea, thefe adventurers are inevitably loft t. 

Much lime-ftone is found in this country, which when burnt is made into a compolt 
with turf and fea plants. The tender fex (I bluth for the Cathnefians) are the only 
animals of burden: they turn their patient backs to the dunghills, and receive in their 
keifes, or bafkets, as much as their lords and mafters think fit to fling in with their 
pitchforks, and then trudge to the fields in droves of fixty or feventy. ‘The common 
people are kept here in great fervitude, and moft of their time is given to their Lairds, 
an invincible impediment to the profperity of the county. j 

OF the ten ‘parifhes in Cathnefs, only the four that lie S. E. {peak Erfe ; all the 
others fpeak Englith, and that in greater purity than moft part of -North Britain i. 
Latheron, Reay, Thurfo, and Halkirk, fpeak Erfe and Englith; Bower, -Cannetby, 
Dunnet, Watters, Obrick, and Wick, fpeak Englith only. : 


* Sometimes a large fpecies twelve feet long has been killed on the coaft; and I have been informed 
that the fame kind are found on the rock Hifkir, one of the Weftern ifles. 

t For a fuller account, vide Br. Zool. 2; : ? 

$ Lbeg leave to refer the reader for a farther hiflorypf this country, and of Strathnavern, to the Appen- 
dix ; where is inferted, the obliging communication of the Rev. Mr. Alexander Po e, Minifler of Reay, the 
moft remote N. W. tra& of Norwh Britian, which completes the hiftory of this diftant part of our ifland. 


VOL. IIL. N Inoculation 
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Inoculation is much pragHiN by an ingenious phyfician (Dr. Mackenzie.of Wick) in 
this county, and alfo the Orkneys *, with great fuccefs, without any previous prepara- 
tion. The fuccefs’was equally. great at Sanda, a poor ifle, where there was no fort of 
fuel but what was got from dried cow-dung’: but in all thefe places, the {mall-pox is 
-very fatal inthe natural way. Other difeales in Cathnefs are colds, caughs, and very 
frequently palfies. . 

‘The laft private war in Scotland was occafioned by a difpute relating to this county.’ 
The prefent Earl of Breadalbane’s grandfather married an heirefs of Cathnefs: the in- 
habitants would not admit her title; but fet up another perfon in oppofition. The 
Earl, according to the cuftom of thofe ill-governed times, was to aflert his right by 
force of arms: he raifed an army of fifteen hundred men; but the numbers, like thofe 
under the conduét of Gideon, were thought to be too great : his lordthip firlt difmiffed 
five hundred ; -after that, another five hundred ; and with the remainder marched.to 
the “orders of Cathnefs. Here he thought proper to add ftratagem to force. He knew 
that the enemy’s army waited for him on the other fide of the Ord. He knew alfo- 
that in thofe days whifky was the neétar of Cathnefs: and in confequence ordered a 
fhip laden with that precious liquor to pafs round, and willfully ftrand itfelf on the fhore. 
The direétions were punétually obeyed; and the crew in a feeming fright efcaped in 
the boats.to theinvading army. The Cathnefians made a prize of the fhip, and indulg- 
ing themfelves too freely’ with the freight, became an eafy prey to the Earl, who-at- 
tacked them during their intoxication, and gained the country, whith he: difpofed of 
very foon after his conqueft. ‘ AP ty 

came here too late{ to have any benefit from the great length of days; but from 
June to the middle of July, there is fcarce any night; for even at what is called mid- 
night the'fmalleft print may be read, fo truly did Juvenal ftyle thefe people, 


Minima contentos- noe Britannos. 


Augutt'23d, on my way between Thrumfter and Dunbeth, again faw numbers of 

flocks of Gannets keeping due north ; and the weather being very calm, they flew 
high. - It has not been oblerved that they ever return this way in the {pring ; but feem 
to make’ a circuit of the ifland, till they again arrive at‘the Bafs, their only breeding. 
place on the eaftern coaft. ; 
" On defcending a fteep hill, is a romantic view of the two bridges over the waters 
of Berridale and Langwall, and their wooded glens ; and of the caftle of Berridale +, 
over the fea, where the falmon-fithers ftation themfelves to obferve the approach of 
thofe fith out of the ocean. After a tedious afcent up the King’s road of four miles, 
gain the top of the Ord, defcend, and lie at Helmfdale. ~ : 

Auguft 24th to 29th, revifit the fame places, till I pafs Dingwall. Crofs the Conan 
in a boat, a very, beautiful river, not remote from Caftle Braan. ‘Was in the neigh- 
bourhood informed of other fingular cuftoms of the Highlanders, ; 

On New year’s day they burn juniper before their cattle, and on the firft Monday in 
every quarter {prinkle them with urine. oe : 

In fome parts of the country, is a rural facrifice, different’ from that before men- 
tioned. A crols is cut on fome fticks, which is dipped in pottage, and the Thurfday 

.* At this time a perfon was employed in the fame bufinefs in the Shetland iflands. 
+ Befides the miffing fo fingular a phenomenon, I found that the bad weather, which begins earlier in 


the north, was fetting in: I would therefore recommend to any traveller, who means to take this diftant 
tour, to fet out from Edinburgh a month fooner than I did. : , ve 


+ A little up the land is the ruin of Ach cattle, 
: 8 before 
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before Eafter, one of each placed over the fheep-cot, -the ftable, or the cow-houfe. 

On the sft of May, they are carried to the hill where the rites are celebrated, all deck-- 
‘ed with wild flowers, and after the feaft is over, re-placed over the {pots they were 
taken from ; and this was originally ftyled Clou-an-Beltien *, or the {plit branch of the 
fire of the rock. Thefe follies are now feldom praétifed, and that with the utmoft fe- 
crecy ; for the clergy are indefatigable in difcouraging every {pecies of fuperftition. 

"In certain places the death of people is fuppofed to be foretold by. the cries and 
fhricks of Benthi, or the Fairies wife, uttered along the very path where the funeral is 
to pals ; and what in Wales are called corps candles, are often imagined to appear, and 
foretell mortality. ; 

The courtfhip of the Highlander has thele remarkable circumfMances attending it : 
after privately obtaining the confent of the fair, he formally demands her of the father. 
The lover‘and his friends affemble on a hill allotted for that purpofe in every parith, 
and one of them is difpatched to obtain permiffion to wait on the daughter :. if he is 
fuccefsful,’ he is again fent to invite the father and his friends to afcend the hill and par- 
take of a'whifky cafk, which is never forgot: the loyer advances, takes his future 
father-in-law by the hand, and then plights his troth, and the fair-one is furrendered up 
tohim. During the marriage ceremony, great care is taken that dogs da not pais . 
between them, and particular attention is paid to the leaving the bridégroom’s left-thoe 
without buckle or latchet, to prevent witchést from depriving him, on the nuptial night, 

of the power of loofening the virgin zone. As ateft, not many years agoa fingular cuf- 

tom prevailed in the weftern Highlands the morning after a wedding : a batket was 

faltened with a cord round the neck of the belde groom by the female part of the com- 

pany,.who immediately filled it with ftones, till the poor man was in great danger of 

being ftrangled, if his bride did not take compaffion on him, and cut the cord with a” 
knife given her to ufe at.difcretion, But fuch was the tendernefs.of the Caledonian 

fpoufes, that never was an inftance of their neglecting an immediate relief of their good 

man, - ‘ ; 

Pafs near the Prior { of Beaulieu, a large ruin: crofs the ferry, and again reach 

Invernefs, ; ; 

Made an excurfion ten miles fouth of Invernefs to May-hall, pleafantly feated at the 
end of a {mall but beautiful lake of the fame name, full of trout and char, called in the 
Erfe, Tarrdheargnaich, and in the Scotch, Red Weems. This water is about two 
miles and a half long, and half a mile broad, adorned with two or three ifles prettily — 
wooded. Each fide.is bounded by hills cloathed at the bottom with trees; and in 
front, at the diftance of thirty miles, is the great mountain of Karn-gorm, patched with 
fnow. ‘ . en , 
This place is called Starfhnach-nan-gai’l, or the threfhold of the Highlands, being a 
very natural and ftrongly marked entrance from the north. This is the feat of the Clan 
Chattan, or the M‘Intofhes, once a powerful people: in the year 1715, fifteen hundred 
took the field; butin 1745, fcarce half that number: like another ‘Abfalom, their fair 
miftrefs was in that year fuppofed to have flolen their hearts from her Laird their chief 
tain: but the fevereft loyalift muft admit fome extenuation of their error, in yielding 
to the infinuations of fo charming a feducer. 


@ M'Pherfon’s introduGion, &e. 166, . es 
Anoldopinion, Gefner fays that the witches made ufe of toads asa charm, Ut vim cocundi, ni - 


fallor,'in viris tollerent. - Gefner de quad ovi. p. 72. ‘ot: 
Se ee, ¢ eS, Se ee nee ee ee ) er fe: ee ee es Ts . oe dail ama: 
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Here is. preferved the fwes.of James V. given by that monarch to the captain of 
Clan Chattan, with the privilege of holding the King’s fword at all coronations ; on 
the blade is the word Jefus. . That of the gallant Vifcount Dundee is alfo kept here, 
The firft was a confecrated {word prefented to James in 1514, by Leo X. by the hands 
ofhis Legate*. The ancient family was as refpeftable as it was powerful; and that 
from very eld times. Of this the following relation is fufficient evidence. In 1341 a 
Monro of Foulist -having met with fome affront from the inhabitants of Strathardule, 
between Perth and Athol, determined on revenge, colleéted ‘his clan, marched, made 
his inroad, and returned with a large booty of cattle. Ashe pafled by May-hall, this 
threthold of the Highlands, the Mackintofh of 1454 fent to demand the ftike creich or 
road collop, being a certain part of the booty, challenged according to an ancient cuf- 
tom by the chieftains for liberty of pafling with it through their territories. Monro ac- 
quiefced in the demand, and offered a reafonable fhare; but not lefs than half would 
content the chieftain of Clan Chattan: this was refufed; a battle enfued near Keffock ; 
Mackintofh was killed; Monro loft his hand, but from that accident acquired the 
name of back-lawighe : and thus ended the conflict of Clagh-ne-herey. 

Boethius relates, that in his time Invernefs was greatly frequented by merchants from 
Germany, who purchafed here the furs of feveral forts of wild beafts {; and that wild 
horfes were found in great abundance in that neighbourhood: that the country yielded 
a.great deal of. wheat and other corn, and quantities of nuts and apples. At prefent . 
there isa trade in the fkins of deer, roes, and other beafts, which the Highlanders bring 
down to the fairs. There happened to be one at this time: the commodities were 
fkins, various neceffaries brought in by the pedlars, coarfe country cloths, cheefe, but- 
ter, and meal: the laft in goat-fkin bags; the butter lapped in cawls, or leaves of the 
broad alga or tang; and great quantities of birch-wood and hazel cut into lengths fer 
carts, &c. which had been floated down the river from Loch-Nefs. 

The fair was a very agreeable circumftance, and afforded a moft fingular groupe of 
Highlanders in all their motly dreffes. | Their brechan, or plaid, confifts. of twelve or 
thirteen yards of a narrow {tuff, wrapt round the middle, and reaches to the knees; is 
often faftened round the middle with a belt, and is then called brechan-feill; but in cold 
weather is large enough to wrap round the whole body from head to feet; and this 
often is their only cover, not only within doors, but on the open hills during the whole 
night. It is frequently faftened on the fhoulders with a pin often of filver, and: before 
with a brotche (like the fibula of the Romans) which is fometimes of filver, and both 
large and extenfive; the old ones have very frequently mottos. : 

‘The ftockings are fhort, and are tied below the knee. ‘The cuaran is a fort of laced. 
fhoe made of a fkin with the hairy fide out, but now feldom worn. The truis were 
worn by the gentry, and were breeches and {tockings made of one piece. 

The colour of their drefs was various, as the word breaccan implies, being dyed with. 
ftripes of the moft vivid hues: but they fometimes affected the duller colours, fuch as 
. imitated thofe of the heath in which they often repofed; probably from a principle of 

fecurity in time of war, as one of the Scotch poets feems to infinuate. 


* Leflie Hitt. Scotiz, 353. 

+ Conflifts of the Clans, p. 7. : 

} Ad-Neffee lacus longi quatuor et viginti paffuum millia, lati duodecim latera, propter ingentia nemore 
ferarum ingens copia eft cervorum, equorum indomitorum, capreolorum et ejufmodi animantium magna vis : 
ad’ hee martiriliz, fovine ut vulgd vocantur, vulpes, muftelle, fibri, Jutraque incomparabili numero, quo- 
rum tergora extere gentes ad luxum immenfo pretio coemunt.. Scot. regni Defer. ix. Hift, Scot, xxx. 
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Virgata gaudent varii que eft vefte coloris, 
Purpureum et deamant fere ceruleamque- aorem 3 
Verum nunc plures fulcum magis, emula frondi ~ 
Queque erecioa adamant, ut ne Jux florida veft.s 
Splendentis prodat recubantes inque ericetis. 
Anpezx Muzyinr Topogr. Scotie. » 
‘ 


The feil-beg, i.e. little plaid, alfo called kelt, is a fort Of hort petticoat_veaching only 
to the knees; and is a modern fubftitute for the lower par-of-she-plaidy being found-to 
be lefs cumberfome, efpecially in time of aGtion, when the Highlanders ufed to fuck 
their brechcan into their girdle.  Almoft all have a great pouch of badger and other 
fkins, with taffels dangling before: in this they keep their tobacco and money. 

Their ancient arms were the Lochaber ax, now ufed by none but the town-guard of 
Edinburgh ; a tremendous weapon, better to be expreffed by a figure than words *. 

The broad-fword and target; with the laft they covered themfelves, with the firft 
reached their enemy. at a great diftance. Thefe were their ancient weapons, as appears 

by Tacitus t ; but, fince the difarming aét, are fearcely to be met with: partly owing 
to that, partly to the fpirit of induftry now rifing among them, the Highlanders in a 
few years will fcarce know the ufe of any weapon. . 

Bows and arrows were ufed in war as late as the middle of the laft century, as I find 
in a manufcript life of SirEwen Cameron. : 

The dirk was a fort of dagger {tuck in the belt. . I frequently faw this weapon in the 
fhambles of Invernefs, converted into a butcher’s knife, being, like Hudibras’s dagger, 


A ferviceable dudgeon, . 
Either for fighting or for drudging. 


The dirk was weapon ufed by the ancient Caledonians; for Dio Caffius, in his ace 
count of the expedition of Severus, mentions it under the name of Evyseidiov}, pugio or 
little dagger. De 

The mattucafhlafh, or arm-pit dagger, was worn there ready to be ufed on coming 


to clofe quarters. ‘Ihefe, with the piftol ftuck. in the girdle, completely armed -the 
Highlander §. ; 


It will be fit to mention here the method the chieftains took formerly to affemble the- 
clans for any military expedition. In every. clan there is a known place of rendezvous, 
flyled Carn-a-whin, to which they muft refort on this fignal.. A perfon is fent out full 
fpeed with a pole burnt at one end and bloody at the other, and with a crofs at the top, 
which is called Crofh-tarie, the erofs of thame ||, or the fiery crofs; the firft from the: 
difgrace they would undergo if ‘they declined appearing ; the fecond from the penalty 


* Vide tab. xxxiv. ; 

+ Simul conftantia, fimul atte Britanni ingentibus gladiis et brevibus cetris, miffilia noftrorum vitare vel- 
excutere.. Vita Agricole, c. 36. 

$ Xiphil. epit. Dionis. . - b . : 

3 Major, who wrote about the year 1518, thus deferibes their arms: Arcum et fagittas, latiffimum 
enfem cum parvo halberto, pugionem groflum ex folo-uno latere fcindentern, fed acutiffimam fyb zona fem. 
per fecunt. Tempori belli lorieam ex loris ferreis per totum corpus induunt. Lib. I. ¢ viii. - 

{ ‘This cuftom was common to the northera parts of Europe with fome flight variation, as appears from: 
Olaus Magaus, p. 146, who defcribes it thus: Bacculus tripalmaris, agilioris juvenis curfu precipiti, ad’ 
illum vel ium pagum feu yillam hujufmodi edi@o deferendus committitur, ut 3, 4, vel 8 die uaus, duo vel 
tres, aut viritim omnes vel finguli ab anno triluftri, cum armis et expenfis 10 vel 20 dierum fub poena com- 
buitionis domorum (quo ufto bacculo) vel fufpenfionis patroni, aut omnium (que fune allegato fignatur) 
im tali ripa, vel campo, aut valle comparere teneantur fubito. caufam vocations. ataue ardinem eveentinnie 
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of having fire and fword. carried through their country, in cafe of refufal. ‘The fir 
hearer delivers it to the next p.fon he meets, he-running‘full:fpeed to the third, and 
‘fo on. . In every clan the bearer had a peculiar cry of ‘wat; that of the Macdonald’s 
was freich, or-heath; that of the Grants, craig-elachie;' of the Mackenzies, tullickard*. 
. Yn the late rebellion, it was fent. by fome unknown difaffeGted hand through the county 
of Breadalbane, and paffed through a traét of thirty-two miles in three hours, but with- 
ourefied, f ; ~ : 

“The women’s drei <eche kirch, or a white piece of linen, pinned. over the foreheads 
of thofe that are married, and round the hind part of the héad, falling behind over 
their necks. * The fingle.women wear only a ribband round their head, which they call 
afnood. ‘The tonnag, or plaid, hangs over their fhoulders, and is faftehed before with 

. a brotche; but in bad weather is drawn over their heads: I. have alfo obférved during 
divine fervice, that they keep drawing it, forward in proportion*as theit attention in- 
creafes ; infomuch as to conceal at lait their whole face, as if it was to.exclude every 
external object that might interrupt their devotion. _In the county of Breadalbane 
many wear, when in high drefs, a great pleated ftocking of an enormous length, called 
oflan preaflach : in other refpeéts, their drefs refembles that of women of the fame rank 
in England ; but their condition is very different, being little better than flaves to our. 

“fex. . : 

‘This cuftom of covering the face -was in old times abufed, and made fubfervient to 
the'purpofe of intrigue. By the fumptuary law of James IJ. in 1457, it was exprelsly 
prohibited. _ It direéts that “ na woman cum to kirk, nor to mercat, with hir face muf- 
falled ar covered, that {cho may not be kend, under the pane of efcheit of the courchie.” . 
I fufpect much, that the head-dreffes-of the ladies were at that time of the prefent-fa- 
fhionable altitude; for the fame ftatute even prefcribes the mode of that part of apparel 
as well as others: for, after direétions given to regulate the drefs of the men, they are | 
told “ to make their wives and dauchters in like mannet be abuilzed, ganand and cor- 
refpondaht for their eftate, that is to fay, on their head fhort curches with little hudes, 
‘as ar ufed in Flanders, England, and other countries 3 and as to their gownes, that na 
woman weare mertrickes t, nor letteis, nor tailes unfitt in length, nor furred under, but 
on a halieday.” sot are : ik 

The manners of the native’Highlanders may juftly be expreffed in thefe words: 

-indolent to a high degree, unlefs roufed to war, orto any animating amufement ; or I 
may fay, from experience, to lend any difinterefted affiftance to the diftreffed traveller, 
‘either on direéting him on_his way, or affording their aid in pafling the dangeroustor- 
rents of the Highlands : hofpitable to-the higheft degree, and full of generofity: are 
much affected with the civility of ftrangers, and-have in themfelves a natural politenefs _ 
and addrefs, which often flows from the meaneft when leaft expected. Through my 
whole tour I never met with a fingle inftance of national reflection ! their forbearance 
proves therh to be fuperior to the meannefs of retaliation: I fear they pity us; but d 

‘hope not indifcriminately. Are exceflively inquifitive after your bufinefs, your name, 
and other’ particulars of little confequence to them: moft curious after the politics of 
the world, and when they can procure an old news-paper, will liften to it with all the 
avidity of Shak{peare’s blackfmith. Have much pride, and confequently are impatient 
of affronts, and revengeful of injuries. Are decent in their general behaviour ; -in- 
clined to fuperftition, yet attentive to the duties of religion, and are capable of giving a- 

' amoft diftin® account of the principles of their faith, But in many parts of the High. ' 


* Shaw’s Hilt. Moray; 231. + Mertri¢kes ae furs of the martin’s fein. 
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lands, their charaéter begins to be more faintly may cd; they mix more. with. she 
world, and become daily lefs attached to their chiefs: the clans begin. to difperfe them. 
felves through different ‘parts of the country, finding that their induftry and good ton. 
duét afford them better protection (fince the due execution of the laws) than. any their-~ 
chieftain-can afford; and the chieftain, tafting the-{wects of advanced rents, and the. 
benefits of induftry, difmiffes from his table the crowd.o.\ retainers, the forex iafbi-. 
ments of his oppreffion and freakith tyranny. ine a ss 

“Moft of the antient {ports of the Highlanders, fuch as archery, hunting, fowling, zad. 
fithing, afe now difufed ;. thofe retained are, throwing the putting-ftone, or ftone of 
ftrength *, as they call it, which occafions an emulation who can throw a weighty one 
the fartheft. Throwing the penny-ftone, which an{wers to-our. coits. The fhinty,-or 
ftriking of a ball of w6od or of hair; this game is played between two parties in'a 
large plain, and. furnifhed with clubs ; whichever fide ftrikes it firft~to their own goal: 

. wins the match. a . ; 

~The arivufements by their fire-fides were the telling of tales, the wildeft and-moft 
extravagant poffible ; mufic.was another: in former times the harp was the favourite 
inftrument, covered with leather, and hung. with wire ¢, but at prefent is quite loft, 
Bazpipes ate fuppofed to have been introduced by the Danes; this is very doubtful, 
but thall be taken notice of in the next volume ; the oldeft are played with the moyth, - 
the loudeft and moft ear-piercing of any wind mufic ; the others, played with thé fine’ 

ers only, are of Irifh origin: the firft fuited the genius of this warlike people, roufed 
their courage to battle, a! armed them when fecure, and collected them when f{cattered. 
This inftrument is become: fearce fince the abolition of the power of the chieftains, and 

“the, more induftrious tutn of the common people. _ ; 
The trum, or Jew’s harp {, would not merit the mention among the Highland inftru- 
ments of mufic, if it was not to. prove its origin and antiquity: one made of gilt 
brafs having been found in Norway §, depofited in an urn. . *s 
Vocal mufic was’much in vogue amongft them, and their fongs were chiefly in- 

praife of their antient héroes. I was told that they {till have fragments of the ftory of 
Fingal and others, ‘which they carrol as they go along: thefe vodal traditions are the 
foundation of the works of Offian: . oe Lo: 

. Aug. 32 Leave Invernefs, and continue -my journey weft for fome time-by the ” 
tiver-fide ; have a fine view of the plain, the Tomman, the town, and the diftant hills. 
After the ride of about fix miles reathed Loch-Nefs |], and enjoyed along its:banks a 
moft fomantic arid beautiful fcenery, generally in woods of birch, or’ hazel,’ mixed 
a few holly, white-thorn, afpin, afh-and oak, but open enough in all parts to admit- 
a fight of the water. Sometimes the road was ftraight for a confiderable diftance, and 
refembled -a fine and regular avenue; in others, it wound about the fides of the hills 

_ which overhung the lake; the road was frequently cut through the rock, which, on one 
fide, formed a folid wall, on the other, a fteep precipice. In many parts, we were im- 
merled in woods, in others, they opened and gave a view of the fides and. tops of the 
vat mountains foaring above; fome of thefe were:naked, but in general covered with 


* Clochneart. Seuss . : 
+ Major fays, “‘ Pro muficis inftrumentis et mufico concentu, lyra fylveltres utuntur, cujus choydas ex 


re, et non ex animalium inteltinis factint, in qua dulciffimé modulantur.”” 
$ Probably, as an ingenious friend fuggefted, this Should be read, the Jaws-harp. : 
§ Sir Thomas Brown’s Hydriotaphia, p. 8. 
} This beautiful lake has a great refemblance to fome parts of the lake of Lucerne, efpecislly towards 
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wood, except on the mere pie “pices, or where. the grey rocks denied vegetation, or 
where the heath, now glowing with purple blofloms, covered the furface. The form 
of thefe hills was very various and irregular, either broken into frequent precipices, or 
-owering into rounded fummits cloathed with trees; but not fo clofe but to admit a 
ght of the fky between them Thus, for many miles, there was no poffibility of cul. 
dv Hans yerthis trad was o .cupied by diminutive cattle, by fheep, or by goats: the 
lat were pied, anu —-<+iuft luxurioufly on the tender. branches of the trees. The 
wild animals that poffeffed this picturefque fcene were ftags and roes, black game, and 
grous; and, on the fummits, white hares and ptarmigans, Foxes are fo numerous 
aad voracious, that the farmers are fometimes forced to houfe their fheep, asis done in 
France for fear of the wolves. ; 

Yt is to me matter of furprife that no.mention is. made, in the Poems of Offian, of 
our great beafts uf prey, which muft have-abounded in his days; for the wolf was a 
peft to the.country fo late ‘as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the bear’ exifted there 
at Teaft till'the year 1057, when a Gordon, for killing a fierce bear, was direfted by 
King “Malcolm II. to carry three ‘bear’s heads in his banner *. Other native ~ 
animals afe often mentioned in feveral parts of- the work; and in the five little 
poems ou Night, compofitions of as ney Bards, every modern Britifh beaft of chace 
is enumersted, the howling.deg and the howling fox defcribed:; yet the-howling wolf 
omitted, which would have made the bard’s night much-more hideous. __ 

Dr. Johnfon, in his journal to the Weftern Tiles, p. 297, .ia.a ftriQure qn a fage 
in one of my Tours, infinuates my belief in the writings of Offian ; but the Jaf! para- 
graph might have evinced my fcepticifm. In the-five firft lines of p. 275 of the fame - 
work, by that good and learned man, is collected the fym.of my belief. 

‘The north fide of-Loch-Nefs is far lefs beautiful than the fouth. In general, the 
hills are lefs high, but very fteep ; ima very few-places covered. with brufh-wood, but 
in general very naked, from thedliding of the ftrata. dowa their fleping fides. About 
ithe middle is Caftle' Urquhart, a fortrefs founded on a rock projecting into the lake, and 
‘was faid to-have been the feat of the once powerful Cummins, and to have-been de- 
ftroyed by Edward I. Near it is the broadeft part of the Loch, occafioned by a bay 
near the caftle. ~ ; ee ; . ‘ 

. Above is Glen-Morifton, and eaft of that Straith-Glas, the Chifolm’s.country ; in 
both of which are forefts of pines, where the rare bird, the cock-of the wood; is {till 
ta’be met with ; perhaps in thofe.near Caftle Grant. Formerly was siotege, through 
ott the Highlands, and was called Capercalze, and Auercalze, and in-the old Jaw. books, 
Caperéally. The variety of the black game, meitioned by M. ‘Briffon, urider the name 
of £09. de Bruyere piqueté, wasa mixed breed between. thefe two birds; butF could not 
hear that any at prefent were.to be found in North Britain. Linnaeus has met with 
them in Sweden, arid defcribes them under the title of Tetrae:cauda bifurca fubtus albo 
pundlata. * At Glen-Morifton is.a.manufaéture of linen, where forty. girls at.a.time are 
taught for three months to fpin, and then another forty taken in: there are befides fix 
“looms, and al fupported out-of the forfeited lands. 

Above is the great mountain. Meal Fourvounich; the fir land failors make from 
the eaft fea. : : Rays a : 

I was informed that in that neighbourhood are glens and cafcades of furprifing beauty, 
but my time did not permit me fo vifit them. : 

Dined at a poor inn near the General’s Hut, or the place where General Wade re. 
fided when he infpetted the great work of the roads, and gave one rare example of 


* Hilt. Gordons, 1. p. 2. 
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taking the foldiery ufeful in time of peacé. Near is 2 me glen covered at the bot. - 
_ tom with wood, through which runs a torrent rifing fouthward. ‘The country alfo is 
prettily varied with woods and corn-fields. ; pore Pf 
About a mile farther is the fall of Fyers, a vaft catéra& in a darkfome glen of a ftu- 
pendous depth ; the water darts far beneath the top th-ough a narrow gap between 
two rocks, then precipitates above forty feet lower into tl-2 bottom of the cuctar?. 
the foam, like a great-cloud of fmoke, rifes and fills the air, ~“T—aes Ut this glen are 
vaft precipices mixed with trees over-hanging the water, through which, after a fho.t 
{pace, the waters difcharge themfelves into the lake. iF Sede, 2 
About half a mile fouth of the firft fall is another paffing through a narrow chafm, 
whofe fides it has undermined fora confiderable way ; over the gap is a true Alpine: 
bridge of the bodies of trees covered with fods, from whofe middle ‘san aweful view of © 
the water roaring beneath. *—* 1) 6 0 AE Gee Aa ok . ys 
At the fall of Foher the road quits the fide of the lake, and is carried for fome fpace 
through a {mall vale on the fide of the river Fyers, where is a mixture of {mall plains 
of corn and rocky hills. - EO ee OS j : eS ia “ 
‘Then fucceeds'a long and dreary moor, a tedious afcent up the mountain See-chui- 
min, or Cummin’s feat, whofe fummit is of a great height and very craggy. ‘ Defcend 
a fteep road, leave on the right Loch-Taarf, a fmall irregular piece of water, decked 
with little wooded ifles, and abounding with char. After a fecond fteep defcent, reach 
Fort Auguftus *, a {mall fortrefs, feated on a plain at the head of Lock-Nefs, be. 
tween the rivers Taarf and Oich ; the laft is confiderable, and has over it a bridge of 
three arches. . The fort confifts of four baftions; within is the governor’s houfe, and 
barracks for 400 men: it was taken by the rebels in 1746, who immediately deferted. 
it, after demolifhing what they could. ~ . ; 
Loch-Nefs is, twenty-two miles in length, the breadth from one to two miles, except 
near Caftle Urquhart, where it {wells out to three. The depth is very great; oppo- 
fite to the rock called the horfe-fhoe, near the weft end, it has been found to be 140 
fathoms. From an eminence near the fort is a full view of its whole extent, for it is 
perfectly ftraight, running from eatt to welt, with a point to the fouth. The boundary 
from the fall of Fyers is very fteep and rocky, which obliged General Wade to make 
that detour from its banks, partly on account of the expence in cutting through fo 
much folid rock, partly through an apprehenfion ‘that, in cafe of a rebellion, the troops 
might be deftroyed in their march, by the tumbling down of {tones by the enemy 
from above: befides this, a prodigious arch muft have been flung over the Glen of 
Fyers. ? = - ag 4 : 
This lake, by reafon of its ‘great depth, never freézes, and, during cold weather, a 
violent fteam rifes from it as from a furnace. : Ice brought from other parts, and put 
into Loch-Nefs, inftantly thaws ; but no water freézes fooner’ than that of the lake 
when brought into a houfe. Its water is efteemed very falubrious, fo that people come 
or fend thirty miles for it: old Lord Lovat in particular made conftant ufe of it. 
But it is certain, whether it be owing to the water, or to the air of that neighbourhood, 
that for feven years the-garifon of Fort Auguftus had not loft a fingle man. gh ae 
‘The fith of this lake are falmon, which are in feafon from Chriftmas to Midfummer 5 
trouts of about two pound weight, pikes and eels, -During winter, it is frequented by 
fwans and other wild fowls. ; pe : 


* Its Erfe name is Kil-chuimin, or the burial place of the Cummins. It lies on the road to the Iffe of 
Skie, which is about fifty-two milgs off ; but on the whole way, there is not a place fit for the reception 
of man or horfe, - 
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The greatelt rife of wateri= Loch-Nefs is fourteen feet, The lakes from whence ft 

_receives its fupplies are Loch-Oich, Loch-Garrie, and Loch-Quich. There is but 

very little navigation on it; the only veffel is a gally belonging to the fort, to bring. 
the ftorés from the eaft end, the river Nefs being too thallow for navigation. 

It is violently agitated. by tke winds, and at times the waves are quite mountainous, 
‘November sf, 1755, at the/ame time as the earthquake at Lifbon, thefe waters were 
#ffected in a-vew-extraord/iary manner : they rofe and flowed up the lake from eaft 
te weft with vaft impetuofity, and were carried above 200 yards up the river Oich, 
breaking on its banks in a wave near three feet high ; then continued ebbing and flow. 
ing for the fpace of an hour; but at eleven o’clock, a wave greater than any of the 
reft came up the river, broke on the north fide, and overflowed the bank for the ex. 
tent of thirty feet,..A boat near the General’s Hut, loaden with bruth-wood, was 
thrice driven afliore, and twice carried back again; but the la{t time, the rudder wag 
broken, the wood forced out, and the boat filled with water and left on fhore. At 
the fame time, a little ifle, in a {mall loch in Badenoch, was totally reverfed and flung 
on the beach. But at both thefe places no agitation was felt on land. . ~ 

Sept. 1. Rode to the caftle of Tor-down, a rock two miles weft of Fort Auguftus : 
on the fummit is an antient fortrefs. The face of this rock is a precipice ; on the 
acceffible fide is a ftrong dyke of loofe ftones, above that a ditch, and a little higher a 
terrafs fupportéd by ftones ; on the top, a fmall oval area hollow in the middle; round 
this area, for the depth of near twelve feet, are a quantity of {tones ftrangely cemented 
with almoft vitrified matter, and in fome places quite turned into black {coria; the - 
ftones were generally granite, mixed with a few grit-{tones of a kind not found nearer 
the place than forty miles. Whether this was the antient fite of fome forge, or whe 
ther the ftones which form this fortrefs * had been collected from the ftrata°of fome 
volcano, (far the veftiges of fuch are faid to have been found in the Highlands) I fub- 
mit to farther inquiry. : 

From this rock is a view of Ben-ki, a vaft craggy mountain above Glen-Garrie’s 
country, Towards the fouth is the high. mountain Coryarich: the afcent from this 
fide is nine miles, but on the other the de‘cent into Badenoch is very rapid, and not 
above one, the road being, for the eafe of the traveller, cut into a zig-zag fathion. 
People often perifh on the fummit of this hill, which is frequently vifited during winter 
with dreadful ftorms of fhow. ¥ ov a : 

Sept. 2. “After a fhort ride weftward along the plain, reach Loch-Oich, a narrow 
lake; the fides prettily indented, and the water adorned with {mall wooded ifles. On 
the fhore’is Glen Garrie, the feat of Mr. M‘Donald, almoft furrounded with wood, 
and not far diftant is the ruin of the old caftle. This lake is about four miles long ; 
the road’on the fouth fide is excellent, and often carried through very pleafant woods. 

After a fmall interval, arrive on the banks of Loch-Lochy, a.fine piece of water 
fourteen miles long, and from one to two broad. ‘The diftaut mountains on the north 
were of an immenie height; thofe on the fouth had the appearance of theep-walks. - 
‘The road is continued on the fide of the lake about eight miles. On the oppofite 
fhore was Achnacarrie, once the feat of Cameron of Lochiel, but burnt in 1746. He 
was efteemed by all parties the honefteft and. moft fenfible man of any that embarked 
in the pernicious and abfurd attempt of that and the preceding year, and was a me- 
lancholy inftance of a fine underftanding and a well intending ‘heart, over-powered 
‘by the unhappy prejudices of education, ~ By his influence, he prevented the Rebels 


* I was informed that at Arifaig is an old caftle formed of the fame materials, F 
rom 
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from committing feveral exceffes, and even faved the cit; of Glafgow from being plun. 
dered, when their army returned out of England, irritated with their difappointment, 
and enraged at the loyalty that city had fhewn.. ‘The. Pretender came to him as foon as 
ever he landed. Lochiel feeing him arrive in fo wild a manner, and fo unfupported, . 

" entreated him to defift from an enterprize from which nething but certain ruin could 
refult to him and his partizans. The adventurer grew warm, and reproached Lochiel 
with a breach of promife, This affe€ted him fo deeply, that~he- faifautly went and 
took a tender and moving leave of his lady and family, Imagining he was on the polit 
of parting with them for ever.: ‘The income of his eftate was at that time, as I was 

+ told, not above ool. per annum, yet he brought fourteen hundred men into the field. 

The waters of this lake form: the river Lochy, and difcharge themlelves into the 

" -weltern fea, as thofe of Loch-Oich do through Loch-Nefs into the eatern. About the 

beginning of this lake enter Lochaber *; {top at Low-bridge, a pods. houfe; travel 
over a black moor for fome miles 3 fee abundance of cattle, but fcarce any corn. Crofs 

High-bridge, a fine bridge of three arches flung over the torrent Spean, founded on 
rocks ; two of the arches are. ninety-five feet high. This bridge was built by General 

Wade, in order to form a communication with the country. Thefe public works were 

at firlt very difagreeable to the old chieftains, and leffened their influence greatly ; for, 
by admitting ftrangers among them, their clans were taught that the Lairds were.not 
the firft of men. “But they had another reafon much more folid ; Lochaber had been 

a den of thieves; and, as long as they had their waters, their torrents and their bogs, 

in’ ftate of nature, they made their excurfions, could plunder and retreat with their 
booty in full fecurity. So weak were the laws in many parts of North Britain, till after 
the late rebellion, that no ftop could be put to this infamous practice. A contribution, 
called the Black-mail, was’ raifed by feveral of thefe plundering chieftains over a valt 
extent of country: whoever paid it had their cattle enfured, but thofe who dared to 
refufe were fure to fuffer. Many of thefe freebooters were wont to infert an article, 
by which they were to be releafed from their agreement, in cafe of any civil commos 
tion: thus, at the breaking out of the laft rebellion, a M‘Gregor {, who had with the 
ftriteft honour (till that event) preferved his friends’ cattle, immediately fent them 
word, that from that time they were out of his protection, and mutt now take care of 
themfelves. Barrifdale was another. of this clafs, chief of -a band of robbers, who 
{pread terror over the whole country: but the Highlanders at that time efteemed the. 
open theft of cattle,-or the making a creach, (as they call it,) by no means difhonour: 
able; and the young men confidered it a piece of gallantry, by which they recoms 
mended themfelves to their miftreffes. On the other fide, there was often as much 
bravery in the purfuers ; for frequent battles enfued, and much blood has been {pilt 
on thele occafions. They alfo fhewed great dexterity in tracing the robbers, not only: 
through the boggy land, but over the firmelt ground, and even over places where 
other cattle had paffed, knowing well how to diftinguith. the eps of thofe that were 
wandering about from thofe that were driven haftily away by the freebooters, : 
From the road had’a diftant view of the mountains of Arifaig, beyond which were 

Moydart, Kinloch, &c.. At the end of Loch-thiel the Pretender firft’ fet up his ftand. 

ard in the wildeft place that imagination can frame: and in, this fequeftered fpot, 
amidit antient prejudices, and prevailing ignorance.of the bleflings of our happy conti. | 

tution; the ftrength of the rebellion lay. a . 


* So called from a lake not far from Fort William, near whofe banks Banquo was faid to have been 
murdered, ‘ + Who aflumed the name of Graham, : 
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Pafs by the river Lochy.--ow confiderable. See Inverlochy caftle, with large roumd 
towers, which, by the mode cf building, feems to have been the work of the Englih, 
in the time of Edward I. who laid large fines on the Scotch barons for the purpofe of 
_ ereéting new caftles. The largeft of thefe towers is called Cummin’s. But long prior 

to thefe ruins Inverlochy hac been a place of great note, a moft opulent city, remark- 
~ able for the vaft refort of French and Spaniards *, probably on account of trade. It 
was alfo a iest-of the Kings of Scotland, for here Achaius in the year 790 figned (as 
is reported) the league offenfive and defenfive between himfelf and Charlemagne. In 
after-times it was utterly deftroyed by the Danes, and never again reftored. ; 

In the neighbourhood of this place were fought two fierce battles, one between 
Donald Balloch, brother to Alexander Lord of the ifles, who with a great power-in- 
vaded Lochaber in the year 1427: he was met by the Earls of Mar and Caithnefs, the 
laft was flain, and their forces totally defeated t. Balloch returned to the ifles with 
vatt booty, the object of thofe plundering chieftains. Here alfo the Campbells, under 
the Maquis of Argyle in February 1645, received from Montrofe, an overthrow fatal 
to numbers of that gallant name. Fifteen hundred fell in the ation, and in the pur- 
fuit, with the tofs only of three to the royalifts. Sir Thomas Oglevie, the friend of 
Montrofe, died of his wounds. His death fuppreffed all joy for the viétory. 

At Inverlochy is Fort William, built in King William’s reign ; as wasa fina!l town 
near it called Maryborough, in honour of his Queen; but, prior to that, had been a 
{mall fortrefs, ere€ted by General Monk, with whofe people the famous Sir Ewen 
Cameron ¢ had numerous contefts. The prefent fort is a tiangle, has two baftioks, 
and is capable of admitting a garrifon of 800 men. It was well defended againtt the 
Rebels in 1746, who raifed the fiege wich much difgrace. It was’ alfo attempted by 
thofe of 1715, but without fuccefs. The fort lies on a narrow arm of the fea, called 
Lochiel, which extends fome miles higher up the country, making a bend ‘to the 
north, and extends likewife weflward towards the ifle of Mull, near twenty-four Scotch 
miles. 

This fort on the weft, and Fort Auguftus in the centre, and Fort George on the 
eaft, form what is called the chain, from fea to fea. ‘This fpace is called Glen-more, 
or the great glen, which, including water and land, is aloft a level of feventy miles, 
There is, in faét but little land, but what is divided by firth, loch, or river; except the 
two miles which lie between Loch-Oich and Loch-Lochy, called Lagan-achadrom. By 
means of Fort George, all entrance up the firth towards Invernefs is prevented. Fort 
Auguftus curbs the inhabitants midway, and Fort William is a check to any attempts 
in the weft. Detachments are made from all thefe garrifons to Invernefs Bernera bar- 
rack oppofite to the Ifle of Skie, and Caftle Duart in the Ifle of Mull §. Other {mall 
parties are alfo fcattered in huts throughout the country, to preveut the ftealing of 
cattle. 

Fort William is furrounded by vaft mountains, which occafion almoft perpetual rain: 
the lofticft are on the fouth fide; Benevifh foars above the reft, and ends, as I was told, 
in a point, (at this time concealed in mift) whofe height from the fea is faid to be 1430 
yards. Asan antient Briton, I lament the difgrace of Snowdon, once efteemed the 
bigheft hill in the ifland, but now muft yield the palm to a Caledonian mountain. 


* Boethius. Scot. Regni Defer. 4. + Buchanan, lib x. c. 33. 
t Who i: faid to have killed the lait wolf in Scotland, about the year 1680, Mempirs of this celebrated 
ehieftain are given in the Appendix. 
§ I was informed that coai has Intely been difcevered in this ifland, What advantage may not this 
prove, in eflablihments of manufactures, in a country juft roufed from the lap of indolence ! 
But 
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But I have my doubts whether this might not be rivalled, or perhaps furpaffed, by 
others in the fame country ;: for examples Ben y bourd, 2 central hill, from whence to 
the fea there is a cos.tinued and rapid defcent of feventy miles, as may be feen by the 
violent courfe of the Dee to Aberdeen. But their height has not yet been taken, 
which to be done fairly muft be from the fea. Benevifh, as well as many others, har- 
bours fnow throughout the year. 

‘The bad weather which reigned during my ftay in thefe parts, prevented me from 
vifiting the celebrated parallel roads in Gleh-Roy. As I am unable to fatisfy the curl. 
ofity of the reader from my own obfervation, I fhall deliver in the Appendix the infor- 
mation I could collect relating to thefe amazing works. , 

‘Lue great produce of Lochaber is cattle: that diftri€t alone fends out annually 
3000 head ; but if a portion of Invernefsthire is included, of which this properly is 
part, the number is 10,000. There are alfo a few horfes bred here, and a very few 
ficep ; but of late feveral have beenimported. Scarce any arable laad, for the excef- 
five wet which reigns here almoft totally prevents the growth of corn, and what little 
there is fit for tillage lets at ten fhillings an acre. The inhabitants of this diftric&t are 
therefore obliged, for their fupport, to import 6000 bolls of oatmeal annually, which 
coft about govol.; the rents are about 30001. per annum; the return for their cattle is 
about 75ool.; the horfes may produce fome trifle; fo that the tenants muft content 
themfelves with a very fcanty fubfiftence, without the profpett of faving the lealt. 
againft unfor:feen accidents. The rage of raifing rents has reached this diltant coun- 
try: in England there may be reafon for it, (in a certain degree) where the value of 
lands is increafed by acceflion of commerce, and by the rife of provifions: but here 
(contrary to all policy) the great men begin at the wrong end, with fqueezing the bag, 
before they have helped the poor tenant to fill it, by the introdu@tion of manufactures. 
Tn inany of the ifles this already fhews its unhappy effe@, and begins to depopulate the 
couniry ; ior numbers of families have been obliged to give up the ftrong attachment 
the Scots in general have for thelr country, and to exchange it for the wilds.of 
America, : 

The houfes of the peafants in Lochaber are the moft wretched that can be imagined ; 
framed of upright poles, which are wattled ; the roof is formed of boughs like a wig- _ 
wam, and the whole is covered with fods ; fo that in this moift climate their cottages 
have a perpetual and much finer verdue than the reft of the country.’ ; 

Sulmons are taken in thefe parts as late as May; about 50 tons are caught in the: 
feafon. ‘Thefe fifh never appear fo carly on this coaft as on the eaftern, 

Phinocs are taken here in great numbers, 1500 having been taken at a draucht. 
They come in Auguft, and dilappearin November. They are about a foot long, their 
colour grey, {potted with black, their flefh red; rife eagerly toafly. The fithermer 
fuppofe them to be the young of what they call a great trout, weighing 30lb. which I 
fuppofe is the grey *. . . ; 

September 4th, leit Fort William, and proceeded fouth along the military road. or 
the fide of a hill, an awful height above Loch-Leven t, a branch of the fea, fo narrow 
as to have only the aypearance of a river, bounded on both fides with vaft mountains, 
among whofe winding bottoms the tide rolled in with folemn majefly. The {cenery 
begins to grow very romantic; on the weft fide are fome woods of birch and pines > 
the hills are very lofty, many of them taper to a point; and my old friend, the late 


* Br. Zool. TTL, No. 144. . 


t+ ‘The country people have a moft fuperititious defire of being buried in the little ifle of Mun, in thie 
Joch. : 
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worthy bifhop Pocack, compared’ the fhape of one to mount Tabor. Beneath them 
is Glen.Co, infamous for nc maffacre of its inhabitants in 1691, and celebrated for 
having (as fome affert) given birth to Offian; towards the north is Morven, the coun. 
try of his hero Fingal. = : ‘ 

“* The fcenery * of this valley is far thé moft pidturefque of any in the Highlands, 
being fo wild and uncommon that it never fails to attract the eye of every ftranger of 
the leaft degree of tafte or fenftbility.’ The entrance to it is ftrongly marked by the 
craggy mountain of Buachal-ety, a little weft of the King’s houfe. All the others 
mountains of Glen-Co refemble it, and are evidently but naked and folid rocks, rifing 
on each fide perpendicularly to a great height from a flat narrow bottom, fo that in many 
places they feem to hang over, and make approaches, as they afpire, towards each other. 
‘The tops of the ridge of hills on one fide are irregularly ferrated for three or four miles, 
and fhot in places into fpires, which form the molt magnificent part of the fcenery abave 
Ken-Lock-Leven, In the middle of the valley is a {mall lake, and from it runs the | 
river Coin, or Cona, celebrated in the works of Offian. Indeed no place could be- 
more happily calculated than this for forming the tafte and infpiring the genius of fuch 

“4 poet. - 

‘s The principal native animalg on the mountains of Glen-Co are red deer, Alpine 
bares, foxes, eagles, ptarmigans, and a few moor-fowl.__ It is remarkable that the com. 
mon hare was never feen either here, in Glen-Creran, or Glen-Ety, till the military 
roads were made. The partridge is.a bird but lately known here, and is ftill rare. 
There are neither rats nor vipers. * 

** In Glen-Co are fix farms, forming a rent of 2411. per annum ; the only. crops are 
oats, bear and potatoes. ‘The increafe of oats is three bolls and a half from one 3 of 
bear four or five. But the inhabitants cannot fubfift upon their harveft ; about three 
hundred pounds worth of meal is annually imported. They fell about feven hundred 
pounds worth of black cattle; but keep only fheep and, goats for the ule of private 
families : neither butter or cheefe is made for fale’ ‘The men fervants are paid in 
kind ; and commonly married. ot 3 

“ Glen-Co lies in the united parifhes of Lifmore and Appin, and contains * abou tfour 
hundred inhabitants, who-are vifited occafionally by a preacher from Appin.” ; 

Leave on the left a vaft cataraét, precipitating itfelf in a great foanting fheet betwee 
two lofty perpendicular rocks, with trees growing out of the fiffures, forming a large 
{tream, called the water of Boan. . As 

Breakfatt at the little village. of Kinloch-Leven on moft excellent minced ftag, the 
only form I thought that animal good in. , : 

Near this village is afingle farm fourteen miles long, which lets for only 351. per 
annum; and from the nature of the foil, perhaps not very cheap. ‘ 

Saw herea quern, a fort of portable mill, made of two ftones about two feet broad, 
thin at the edges, and a little thicker in the middle.’ Inthe centre of the upper ftone is 
a hole to pour in the corn, and a peg by way-of handle. The whole is placed on a 
cloth; the grinder pours the corn into the hole with one hand, and with the other 
turns round the upper ftone with a very rapid motion, while the meal runs out at thé 
fides on the cloth. ‘This is rather preferved as a curiofity, being much out of ufe at 
prefent. Such are fuppofed to be the fame with what are common among the Moors, 
being the fimple fubftitute of a mill. 


* Tam indebted to the Rev. Mr. John Stuart of Killin for the defcription of this curious valley, having 
only had a diitant view of ic. t Reportof the Vifitation, &c. 1760. 
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Immediately after leaving Kinloch-Leven the mountains foar toa far greater height 
than before ; the fides are. covered with ‘wood, and the bottoms of the glens filled with 
torrents that roar amidft the loofe ftones, After a ride - of two niles begin to afcend 
the black mountain, in Argylefhire, on a fteep road, which continues about three miles 
almoft to the fummit, and is certainly the higheft public road in Great Britain. On‘the 
other fide the defcent is fcarce a mile, but is very rapid down a zig-zag way. . Reach : 
the King’s houfe, feated in a plain : it was built for the accommodation of His Majefty’s 
troops, in their march through this defolate country, but is in a manner unfurnifhed. . 

Pafs near Loch-Talla, a long narrow piece of water, with a {mall pine wood on its 
fide. A few weather-beaten pines and birch appear feattered up and down, and in all 
the bogs great numbers of roots, that evince the fofeit that covered the country within 
this half century. Thefe wer the latt pines which I faw growing fpontaneoufly in 
North Britain. “The pine forefts are become very rare: I can enumerate only thofe on 
the banks of Loch-Rannoch, at Invercauld, and Brae-Mar ; at Coygach and Dirry- 
Monach ; the firft in Straithnavern, the laftdn Sutherland. Thofe about Loch-Loyn, 
Glen-Morrifton, and Straith-Glas 3 a {mall one near Loch-Garrie 3 another near Loch- 
Arkig, and a few fcattered trees above Kinloch-Leven, all in Invernefsthire 3 and I was 
alfo informed that there are very confiderable woods about Caftle-Grant.. I faw only 
one fpecies of pine in thofe I vifited: nor could I learn whether there was any other 
than what is vulgarly called the Scotch Fir, whofe fynonyms are thefe : 
ae Sylusftris foliis brevibus glaucis, conis parvis albentibus. Rai hift. pl. 1401, fyn, 

irp. Br."442. : 

Pinus fyluefris. Geratd’s herb. 1 356. Lin. fp. pl. 1418. Flora Angl. 361, 

‘Pin d’Ecoffe, ou de Geneve Du Hamel Traité des Arbres, IT. 125. No. 5. 

Fyrre. Strom. Sondmor. 12, ° i : : 

Moft of this long day’s journey from the black mountain was truly melancholy, al- 
moft one continued {cene of dutky moors, without arable land, trees, houfes, or living 
creatures, for numbers of miles. The names of the wild tracts I paffed through were, 
Buachil-ety Corricha-ba, and Bendoran. : 

The roads are excellent ; but from Fort-William to Kinloch-Leven, very injudici- 
oufly planned, often carried far about, and often fo fteep as to he {carce furmountable ; 
whereas had the engineer followed the track ufed by the inhabitants, thofe incon. 
veniencies would have been avoided, ; i) ag 

‘Thefe roads, by rendering the Highlands acceflible, contributed much to their prefent 
improvement, and were owing to the induftry of our foldiery ; they were begun in 
1723 *, under the direétions of General Wade, who, like another Hannibal; forced his 
way through rocks fuppofed to have been unconquerable: many of them hang over 
the mighty lakes of the country, ‘and formerly afforded no other road to the natives 
than the paths of theep or goats, where even the Highlander crawled with difficulty, and 
kept himfelf from tumbling into the far-fubjacent water by clinging to the plants and 
buthes of the rock. Many of thefe rocks were too hard to yield to the pick-ax, and the 
miner was obliged to fubdue their obftinacy with gunpowder, and often in places where 
nature had denied him footing, ‘and where he was forced to begin his labours, fufpended 
from above-by ropes on the ies of the horrible precipice. The bogs and moors had 
likewife their difficulties to overcome 3 but.all were at length conftrained to yield. to ~ 
the perfeverance of our troops, ' 


* Vide p. 100. 
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In fome places, I obferved, that, after the manner of the Romans, they left engraven 
on the rocks the names of the regiment each party belonged to, who were employed in 
thefe works : nor were they lefs worthy of being immortalized than the vexillatio’s of 
_ the Roman legions ; for civilization was the confequence- of the labours of both. 

Thefe roads begin at Dunkeld, are carried on through the noted pads of Killicrankie, 
by Blair, to Dalnacardoch, Dalwhinie, and over the Coryarich, to ort Auguftus. A 
branch extends from thence eaftward to Invernefs, and another weftward, over High- 
bridge to Fort William. From the laft, by Kinloch-Leven, over the Black Mountain, 
by the King’s houfe, to Tyendrum ; and from thence, by Glen-Urquie, to Inverary, 
and fo along the beautiful boundaries of Loch-Lomond, to its extremity. 
Another road begins near Crief, paffes by Aberfeldy, croffes the ‘Tay at Tay-bridge, 
and unites with the other road at Dalnacardoch; and from Dalwhinie a branch patles 
‘through Badenoch to Invernefs. : 


Thefe are the principal military roads: but there may be many ‘others I may have 
overlooked. 

Rode through fome little vales, by the fide of a {mall river; and from the appear- 
ance of fertility, have fome relief from the dreary {cenes of the re{t of the day. Reach 

Tyendrum, a {mall village. The inn is feated the higheft of any houfe in Scotland. 
The Tay runs ea{t, and a few hundred yards further is a little lake, whofe waters run 
weft. A lead-mine is worked here by a level to fome advantage ;. was difcovered 
about thirty years ago: the viens run S. W.and N. E. 

September sth, continue my tour on a very fine road on a fide of a narrow vale, 
abounding with cattle, yet deftitute both of arable land and meadow ; but the beafts 
pick up a fuftenance from the grafs that fprings up among the heath. The country 
opens on an approaching Glen-Urquie, a pretty valley, well cultivated, fertile in corn, 
the fides adorned with numbers of pretty groves, and the middle watered by the river 
Urquie: the church is feated ona knoll, in a large ifle formed by the river : the manfe, 
or minifter’s houfe, is neat, and his little demefne is decorated in the moft advantageous 
places with feats of turf, indicating the content and fatisfaétion of the poffeffor in the 
lot Providence has given him. : : ‘ 

In the church-yard are feveral grave-ftones of great antiquity, with figures of a war- 
rior, each furnifhed with a fpear, or two-handed {word : on fomeare reprefentations of 
the chafe ; on others, elegant fret-work ; and on one, faid to be part of the coffin ofa 
M‘Gregor is a fine running pattern of foliage and flowers, and excepting the figures, 
all in good tafte. 

On an eminence on the fouth fide of this vale dwells M‘Nabb, a fmith, whofe family 
have lived in that humble flation fince the year 1440, being always of the fame pro- 
feffion. The firft of the line was employed by the Lady of Sir Duncan Campbell, who 
built the caftle of Kilchurn when her hufband was abfent. Some of their tombs are in 
the church-yard of Glen-Urquie; the-oldeft has a hammer and other implements of 
histrade cut on it. At this place | was favoured with feveral Highland proverbs, in- 
ferted in the Appendix. After breakfaft, ata good inn near the village, was there pre- 
fent at a chriftening, and became fponfor toa little Highlander, by no other ceremony 
than receiving him for a moment into my arms: this is a mere act of friendfhip, and no 
‘effential rite in the church of Scotland. 

Purfue my journey, and have a fine view of the meanders of the river before its union 
with Loch-Aw: in anifle in the beginning of the lake is the caftle of Kilchurn, which 
had been inhabited by the prefent Lord Breadalbdne’s grandfather, "The great tower 
was repaired by his lordfhip, and garrifoned by him in 1745, for the fervice of the 
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government, in order to prevent the rebels from making ufe of that great pafs crofs the 
Kingdom ; but is now a ruin, having lately been ftruck by lightning, . 

Ata place called Hamilton’s pafs, in an inftant burft on a view of the lake, which 
makes a beautiful appearance ; is about a mile broad, and fhews at lea(t ten miles of its 
length. This water is prettily varied with ifles, fome fo fmall as merely to peep above. 
the furface ; yet even thefe are tufted with trees: fome are large enough to afford hay 
aud pafturage; and in one, called Inch-hail, are the remains of aconvent*. On 
‘Fraoch-Elan ¢, the Hefperides of the Highlands, are the ruins of a cattle. The fair 
Mego longed for the delicious fruit of the ifle, guarded by a dreadful ferpent : the hero 
Fraoch goes to gather it, and is deftroyed by the monfter. This tale is fung in the 
Erfe ballads, and is tranflated and publithed in the manner of Fingal, 

The whole extent of Loch-Aw is thirty miles, bounded on the north by Lorn, a por. 
tion of Argylethire, a fertile country, prettily wooded near the water-fide. On the 
N.E. are vaft mountains ; among them Cruachan{ towers to a great height ; it rifes 
from the lake, and its fides are fhagged with woods impending over it. At its foot is 
the difcharge of the waters of this loch into Loch-Etive, an arm of the fea, after a tur. 
bulent courfe of a feries of cataraéts for the {pace of three miles, At Bunaw, near the 
north end, is a large falmon-fithery ; alfo a confiderable iron-foundery, which I fear will 
foon devour the beautiful woods of the country. 

Pafs by Scotftown, a fingle houfe. Dine at the little village of Cladith. About two 
miles hence, on an eminence in fight of the convent on Inch-hail, is a fpot, called 
Croif-an-t-fleuchd, or the crofs of bowing, becaufe in Popith times, it was always cuf- 
tomary to kneel or make obeifance on firft fight of any confecrated place §. 

Pafs between hills finely planted. with feveral forts of trees, fuch as Weymouth pines, 
&c. and after a pi€turefque ride, reach 

Inverary {, the caftle the principal feat of the Dukes of Argyle, chief of the Camp. 
bells; was built by Duke Archibald ; is quadrangular with a round tower at each cor- 
ner ;. and in the middle rifes a fquare one glazed on every fide to give light to the ftair. 
cafe.and galleries, and has from without a moft difagreeable effect. In the attic ftor 
are eighteen good bed-chambers; the round floor was at this time in a manner un. 
furnifhed, but will have feveral good apartments, The caftle is built of a coarfe lapis 
ollaris, brought from the other fide of Loch-Fine, and is the fame kind with that found 
in Norway, of which the King of Deamark’s palace at Copenhagen is built. Near the 
new caftle are fome remains of the old. ; 

‘This place will in time be very magnificent : but at the prefent the fpace between 
the front and the water is difgraced with the old town, compofed of the moft wretched 
hovels that can be imagined. The founder of the caftle defigned to have built a new 
town on the welt fide of the little bay the houfe flands on : he finifhed a few houfes, a 
cuftom-houfe, and an excellent inn: his death interrupted ‘the completion of the plan, 


which, when brought to perfeétion, will give the place a very different appearance to 
what it now bears. ~ : 


* The country people are ftill fond of burying here, Infular interments are faid to owe 
the fear people had of having their friends? corpfes devoured by wolves on the main land. 

+ This ifland was erlucd by Alexander IIL. in 1267, to Gillorift M‘Nachan and his heirs forever, on 
condition they fhould entertain the King whenever he paffed that way. ‘ 

$ Or the great heap. 

§ Drudical tones and temples are called Clachan, churches having often been built on fuch places: to 
go to Clachan is a common Erfe phrafe for going to church, 

| In the Gallic, Inner-aora. 


their origin to 
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From the top of the great rock Duniquaich is a fine view of the caftle, the lawn 
{prinkled with fine trees, the hills covered with extenfive plantations, a country fertile 
in corn, bordering on the loch, and the loch itfelf covered with boats. The trees on 
the lawn about the caftle are faid to have been planted by the Earl of Argyle: they 
_thrive greatly ; for Loblerved beech from nine to twelve feet and a halfin girth, pines 
nine, and a leffer maple between feven and eight. ; 

But the bufy {cene of the herring-fithery gave no {mall improvement to the magnifi- 
cent envircns of Inverary. Every evening * fome hundreds of boats in a manner 
covered the furface of Loch-Fine, an arm of the fea, which, from its narrownefs and ~ 
from the winding of its {hores, has all the beauties of a frefh water lake: on the week 
days, the cheerful noife of the bagpipe and dance echoes from on board; on the fab- 
bath, each boat approaches the land, and pfalmody and devotion divide the day ; for 
the common people of the north are difpofed to be religious, having the example before: 
them of a gentry untainted by luxury and diffipation, and the advantage of being in- 
ftruéted by a clergy, who are ative in their duty, and who preferve refpect, amidft alt 
the difadvantages of a narrow income. 

“The length of Loch-Fine, from the eaftern end to the point of Lamond, is above 
thirty Scotch miles ; but its breadth fearce two meafured = the depth from fixty to 
feventy fathoms. It is noted for the vatt thoals of herrings that appear here in July and 
continue till January. The highelt feafon is from September to Chriftmas, when near 
fix hundred boats, with four men in each, are employed. A chain of nets is ufed (for 
feveral are united) of an hundred fathoms in length. As the herrings fwim at very 
uncertain depths, fo the nets are funk to the depth the thoal is found to take: the fuc- 
cefs therefore depends much on the judgment or good fortune of the fifhers, in taking 
their due depths; frit often happens that one boat will take multitudes, while the next 
does not catch a fingle fifth, which makes the boatmen perpetually: enquire of each other 
about the depth of theirnets. Thefe are kept up by buoys to a proper pitch ; the ropes 
that run through them faftened with pegs, and by drawing up, or letting ont the rope 
(after taking out the pegs) they adjuit their fituation, and then replace them. Some- 
times the fiih {wim in twenty fathom water, fometimes in fifty, and oftentimes even at’ 
the bottom. 

It is computed that each boat gets about 4ol. in the feafon, The fifhvare cither 
falted, and packed in barrels for exportation, or fold frefh to the country people, two 
or three hundred horfes being brought every day to the water-fide from very diftant 
parts. A barrel holds 500 herrings, if they are of the beft kind: at a medium, 700; 
but if more, for fometimes a barrel will hold 1000, they are reckoned very‘poor. The 
prefent price 11. 4s. per barrel ; but there is a drawback of the duty on falt for thofe 
that-are exported. 

"The great rendezvous of veffels for the fifhery off the weftern ifles is at Cambeltown, 
in Cantyre, where they clear out on the 1ath.of September, and fometimes three hun- 
dred buifes are feen there at a time: they mutt return to their different ports by January. 
13th, where they ought to receive the premium of 2]. 10s. per ton of herrings; but it 
is {aid to be very ill paid, which is a great difeouragement to the fithery. 

“The herrings of Loch-Fine are as uncertain in their migration as they are on the 
coatt of Wales: they had for numbers of years quitted that water ; but appeared again. 
there within thefe dozen years. Such is the cafe with the lochs on all this. weftern coaft, 
not but people defpair too often of finding them, from one or two unfuccelsful trials in 


® The fithery is carried on in the night, the herrings being then in motion, 
the 
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the beginning of the feafon; perhaps from mot adjuftingtheir nets to the depth the 
fihh happen then to fwim in: but if each year a fmall veffel or two was fent to make a 
thorough trial in every branch of the fea on this coaft, they would undoubtedly find 
fhoals of fith in one or other. : 

Tunnies *, called here mackrel-fture, are very frequently caught in the herring fea-_ 
fon, which they follow to prey on. ‘They are taken with a ftrong iron hook faltened to 
a rope and baited with a herring ; as foon as hooked lofe all fpirit, and are drawn. up 
without any refiftance : are very active when at liberty, and jump and frolic on the fur- 
face of the water. . 

September 7. Croffed over an elegant-bridge of three arches upon the Aray, in front 
of the caflle, and kept riding along the fide of the loch for about feven miles: faw in 
one place a fhoal of herrings, clofe to the furface, perfe@tly piled on one another, with a 
flock of gulls bufied with this offered booty. After quitting the water-fide the road is 
carried for a confiderable way through the bottoms of naked, deep and gloomy glens. 
Afcend a very high pafs with a little loch on the top, and defcend into Glen-Crow, the 
feat of melancholy, feldom cheered with the rays of the fun. Reach the end of Loch- 
Long, another narrow arm of the fea, bounded by high hills, and after a long courfe 
terminates in the Firth of Clyde. : - Palen ; 

Near this place fee a houfe, very pleafantly fituated, belonging to Colonel Campbell, 
amidft plantations, with fome very fertile bottoms-adjacent. On afcending a hill not 
half a mile farther, appears 

Loch-Lomond, North Britain may well boaft of its waters; for fo fhort a ride as 
thirty miles prefents the traveller with the view of four moft magnificent pieces, Loch- 
Aw, Loch-Fine, Loch-Long, and Loch-Lomond. Two indeed are of falt-water ; but, by 
their narrownefs, give the idea of frefh-water lakes. It is an idle obfervation of travel- 
lers, that feeing one is the fame with feeing all of thefe fuperb waters; for almoft every 
one I vifited has its proper characters. 

Loch-Leven is a broad expanfe, with ifles and cultivated fhores. , 

Loch-L'ay makes three bold windings, has fteep but floping fhores, cultivated in 
many parts, and bounded by vaft hills. 

Loch-Rannoch is broad and ftrait, has more wildnefs about it, with a large natural . 
pine wood on its fouthern banks, 

Loch-Tumel is narrow, confined by the floping fides of fteepshills, and has on its 
weftern limits a flat, rich, wooded country, watered by a molt ferpentine ftream.. 

The Loch of Spinie is almoft on a flat, and its fides much indented. 

‘Loch-Moy is fmall, and has foft features on its banks, amidft rude environs. _ 

Loch-Nefs is ftrait and narrow: its fhores abound with a wild magnificence, lofty, 
precipitous, and wooded, and has all the greatnefs of an Alpine lake. + 

Loch-Oich has lofty mountains at a fmall diftance from its borders; the fhores in- 
dented, and the water decorated with ifles. 

Loch-Loch, wants the ifles ; its fhores flope, and feveral ftraiths terminate on its 
banks. 

Loch-Aw is long and waving: its little ifles tufted with trees, and juft appearing 
above the water, its two great feeds of water at each extremity, and its fingular lateral 
difcharge near one cf them, fufficiently mark this great lake. : 

Loch-Lomond, the laft, the moft beautiful of the Caledonian lakes, The firft view 
of it from Tarbat prefents an extenfive ferpentine winding amidft lofty hills: on the- 
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north barren, black, and rocky, which darken with their fhade that contra&ted part of 
the water. Near this gloomy traét, beneath Craig Rofton, was the principal feat of 
the M‘Gregors, a murderous clan, infamous for exceffes of all kinds; at length, for a 
horrible maffacre of the Colquhouns *, or Cahouns, were profcribed, and hunted down 
like wild beafts; their very name fuppreffed by a& of council +; fo that the.remnant, 
‘now difperfed like Jews, dare not even fign it to any deed. Their pofterity are ftill 
faid to be diftinguifhed among the clans in which they have incorporated themfelves, 
not only by the rednefs of their hair, but by their {till retaining the mifchievous difpofi- 
tions of their anceftors. 

On the weft fide the mountains are clothed near the bottoms with woods of oak quite 
to the water edge ; their fummits lofty, naked and craggy. 

On the eaft fide the mountains are equally high, but te tops form a more even ridge 
parallel to the lake, except where Ben-Lomond f, like Saul amid{t his companions, 
overtops the reft. The upper parts were black and barren ; the lower had great marks 
of fertility, or at leaft of induftry, for the yellow corn was finely contrafted with the 
verdure of the groves intermixed with it. 

This eaftern boundary is part of the Grampian hills, which extend from hence 
through the counties of Perth, Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeen. ‘They take their name 
from only a fingle hill, the Mons Grampius of Tacitus, where Galcacus waited the ap- 
proach of Agricola, and where the battle was fought fo fatal to the brave Caledonians. 
Antiquarians have not agreed upon the particular fpot; but Mr. Gordon § places it 
near Comrie, at the upper end of Strathern, at a place to this day called Galgachan- 
moor. But to return. 

The road runs fometimes vena woods, at others is expofed and naked; in fome 
fo fteep as to require the fupport of a wall; the whole work of the foldiery: bleffed 
exchange of inftruments of deftru€tion for thofe that give fafety to the traveller, and a 
polifh to the once inacceffible native. - . 

‘Two great headlands covered with trees feparate the firft fcene from one totally dif- 
ferent ; the laft iscalledthe Point of Firkin. On pafling this cape an expanfe of water 
burfts at once on your eye, varied with all the fofter beauties of nature. Immediately 
beneath is a flat covered with wood and corn: beyond, the headlands ftretch far into 
the water, and confift of gentle rifings; many have their furfaces covered with wood, 
others adorned with: trees loofely fcattered either over a fine yerdure, or the purple 
bloom of the heath. Numbers of iflands are difperfed over the’ lake of the fame ele« 
vated form as the little capes, and wooded in the fame manner ; others juft peep above 
the furface, and are tufted with trees; and numbers are fo difpofed as to form magni+ 
ficent viftas between. 

Oppofite Lufs, at a fmall diftance from fhore, is a mountainous ifle almoft covered 
with wood; is near halfa mile long, and has a moft fine effect, I could not count the 


* Vide Appendix. 

+ Inthe rit of Charles I. c. 30. there was a ftri& a againft thefe people confirming all former acts of 
council againft them, fuppreffing the name, and obliging them to make compearance yearly on the 24th of 
July before the council after fixteen years of age, to find :caution, or otherwayes if they be denounced for 
their failzy, declaring themto be intercommuned, and that none refort or affiit them; and the aét con- 
ftitutes feveral juftices in that part againftthem. In166t, this was refcinded, but revived again in the firft 
parliament of William and Mary, and the a& reciflory annulled. Abridg. Ads of Parliament, 45. I think 
that the at has been lately wholly repealed. 

§ Its height is 3240 feet. : 

é Itin, Septent. 39. The reafons againft the opinion of this able antiquary will be given in the other 
volumes. 
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number of iflands, but was told there are twenty-eight : the largeft two miles long, and 
ftocked with deer. 

The length of this charming lake is twenty-four Scotch miles; its greateft breadth 
eight; its greateft depth, which is between the point of Firkin and Ben-Lomond, is a 
hundred and twenty fathoms. Befides the fih common to the lochs are guiniads, called - 
here poans. 

At this time were living at the little village of Lufs the “following perfons, moft 
amazing inftances of cotemporary longevity ; and perhaps proofs of the uncommon 
healthinefs of the place. Thefe compofe the venerable lift : 


Rev. Mr. James Robertfon, minifter, aged - 7 go.. 
Mrs. Robertfon, his wife, . 7 $ 86. 
Anne Sharp, their fervant, - - = 94 
Niel Macnaughtan, kirk-officer, - - ° 86. 
Chriftian Gay, his wife, 7 Fs s 94. 
Walter Maclellan, S = 


- O« 

The country from Lufs * to the fouthern extremity of the lake continually improves ; 
the mountains fink gradually into fmall hills; the land is highly cultivated; well planted, 
and well inhabited. I was ftruck with rapture at a fight fo long new to.me: it would 
have been without alloy, had it not been dafhed with the uncertainty whether the moun. 
tain virtue hofpitality, would flourifh with equal vigour in the fofter fcenes, I was on 
the point of entering on; for in the Highlands every houfe gave welcome to the tra- 
veller.” ~ 

On the road fide near Lufsis a quarry of moft excellent flates; and near the fide of 
the lake, about a mile or two farther, isa great heap of ftones in memory of St. Mac- 
Keffog, bifhop and confeffor, who fuffered martyrdom there A.D. 520, and was 
buried in Com(traddan church. = ‘ 

‘The vale between the end of the lake and Dunbarton is unfpeakably beautiful, very 
fertile, and fingly watered by the great and rapid river Leven, the difcharge of the lake, 
which, after a fhort courfe, drops into the Firth of Clyde below Dunbarton : there is 
fearcely a {pot on its banks but what is decorated with bleacheries, plantations, and 
villas, Nothing can equal the contraft in this day’s journey, between the black barren 
dreary glens of the morning ride, and the foft fcenes of the evening, iflands worthy of 
the retreat of Armida, and which Rinaldo himfelf would have quitted with a figh. 

Before I take my lalt leave of the Highlands, it will be proper to obferve that every 
entrance into them is ftrongly marked by nature. : 

On the fouth, the narrow and wooded glen near Dunkeld inftantly thews the change 
of country. 

On the eaft, the craggy pafs of Bollitir gives a contra¢ted admiffion into the Grame 

jan hills. 
On the north, the mountains near Loch-May appear very near, and. form what is 
properly {tyled the threthold of the country ; and on the 

‘Welt, the narrow road impending over Loch-Lomond forms a moft characteriftic 
entrance to this mountainous tract. : ; ; 

But the Erfe or Gallic language is not confined within thefe limits ; for it is fpoken 
on all fides beyond thefe mountains. On the eaftern coat it begins at Nairn; onthe 
weflern extends over all the ifles. It ceafes in the north of Caithnefs, the Orkneys, 
and the Shetland iflandst; but near Loch-Lomond, is heard at Lufs, at Buchanan, 
eaft of the lake, and at Rofeneth, weft of it. : ; 

* A tolerable inn on the borders of t!.¢ lake. 

t In the Shetland ifles are itil] fome remains of the Norfe, or old Norwegian language. 
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” The traveller, who has leifure, fhould ride to the eminence of ‘Millegs,’to fee the rich 
proipect between Loch-Lomond and the Clyde. One way is feen part of the magnifi- 
cent lake, Ben-Lomond and the vaft mountains above Glen-Crow. On the other hand 
“appears a fine reach of the Clyde enlivened with fhipping, a view of the pretty feats of 
- Roteneth and Ardincapel, and the Lufy towns of PortGlafgow and Greenock.. 
’ -Crofs the ferry over the Leven at Bonnel, and after, a ride of three miles reach 
Dunbarton, a fmall:but good old town, feated ona plain near the conflux of the 
‘Laven with the Firth of Clyde; it confifts principally of one large ftreet in form of a 
crefcent. On one fide is the tolbooth, and at the fouth end the church with a {mall {pire 
tteeple ; it had been collegiate, was founded about 1450 by Ifabet Countefs of Lenox 
and Dutchefs of Albany, and was dedicated to St. Patrick, who was born in this county. 
‘The waites of the town are bag-pipes, which go about at nine o’clock at night and five 
in the morning. - 

The cattle is feated a little fouth of the town on a two-headed rock of a ftupendous: 
height, rifing in a ftrange manner out of the fands, and totally detached from every thing 
elfe ; is bounded on one fide by the Clyde, on the other by the Leven. Onone of the 
fummits are the remains of an old light-houfe, which fome fuppofe to have been a Roman 
pharos; on the other, the powder magazine: in the hollow between isa large well of 
water fourteen feet deep.- ‘The fides of the rocks are immenfe precipices, and often 
hang-over, except on the fide where the governor’s houfe ftands, whichis defend- 
ed by walls anda few cannon, and garrifoned by a few invalids. It feems to have been 
often ufed as a ftate prifon:. the Regent Morton was fecured there previous to his trial. 
From its natural ftrength, it was in former times deemed impregnable; fo that the 
defperate but fuccefsful fealado of it in 1571 * may vie with the greateft attempts of 
tbat kind, with the capture of the Numidian fortrefs, in the Jugurthine war, by Marius ; 
of the more horrible furprife of Fefcafmp f, by the gallant Bois-rofé. 

The Britons in-very early, times made this rock «a fortrefs; for it was ufual with 
them after the departure of the Romans to retreat to the tops of craggy inacceflible 
mountains, to forelts, and to rocks on the fhores of the fea: but Boethius makes the 
Scots poffeffed of it fome ages prior to that, and pretends that it refifted all the efforts of 
Agricola, who laid fiege to it. It certainly may claim a right to great antiquity, for 
Bede declares it to have been the beft fortified city the Britons had during his days. Its 
ancient name was Alcluid, or Arcluid, or the place on the Cluid. But in after-times it 
acquired the name of Dun Britton, being the laft place in thefe parts held by the Bri- 
tons againft the ufurping Saxons. In 756, reduced by famine, it was furrendered to 
Edbert King of Northumberland. . ‘ 

From the fummit of this rock isa fine view of the country, of the town of Dunbarton, 
the river Leven, the Frith of Clyde (the Glota of Tacitus) here a mile broad, and of the 
towns of Greenock and Port-Glafgow, on the oppofite fhore. The bufinels of this 
country is the fpinning of thread, which is very confiderable. There is alfo,a great fal- 
mon fithery: but in this populous country, fo great is the demand for them that none 

"ean be fpared for curing. Gilfes come up the river in June, and continue in plenty 
about twenty days; and many falmon trout are taken from March to July. Phinocs; 
called here yellow fins, come in July, and continue about the fame fpace of time as the 
gilles : the tifhermen call them the young of fome great fea trout. During May, 
parrs appear in fuch numbers in the Leven, that the water feems quite animated with 
them. ‘here are befides in that river, perch and a few poans {. 

* Robertfon’s Hilt, Scotland, II. 8vo, Guthrie’s, VII. 231. + Sully’s Memoirs, Vol. 1. Book VI. 

} At Dunbarton was informed by perfons of credit, that iwallows have often been taken in midwinter, 


in a torpid ate, out of tLe fleeple of the church, and alfe out of a fand-bank over the river Endrich, near 
Loch-Lomend ; : 





Sept. 
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Sept. 8. Pafs by the ruins of Dunglas * caftle, near the-banks of the Clyde, whicly 
meanders finely along a rich plain full of barley and oats, and much inclofed with good 
hedges, a rarity in North Britain. At a diftance are fome gentle rifings, interfperfed with 
woods and villas belonging to the citizens of Glafgow. Crofs the water of Kelvin at 
the village of Partic, and foon after reach : : 

Glafgow.—The beft built of any modern fecond-rate city I ever faw: the houfes of - 
ftone, and in a good tafte. The principal ftreet runs eaft and welt, and is near a mile 
and a half long, but unfortunately is not ftrait, The tolbooth is large and handfome, 
Next to that isthe exchange; within is a fpacious room with full length portraits of 
all our monarchs fince James ¥.; and an excellent one, by Ramfay, of Archbald Duke 
of Argyle, ina judge’s robe. Before the exchange is a large equeftrian ftatue of King 
William, ‘This is the broadeft and fineft part of the fireet; many of ‘the houfes are 
built over piazzas, but too narrow to be of much fervice to walkers. Numbers of 
other flreets erofs this at. right angles, and are in general well built. 

‘The market-places are great ornaments to this city, the fronts being done in a very 
fine tafte, and the gates adorned with columns of one or other of the orders. Some 
of thefe markets are for meal, greens, fifh, or flefh. ‘here are two for the laft which 
have conduits out of feveral of the pillars, fo that they are conftantly kept fweet 
and clean. 

Near the meal market is a public granary, to be filled on any apprehenfion of 
fcarcenefs. ; 

The guard-houfe is in the great ftreet, which is kept by the inhabitants, who re- 
gularly do duty. An excellent police is obferved here, and proper officers attend the 
markets to prevent any abufes. 

‘The old bridge over the Clyde confifts of eight arches, and was built 400 years ago’ 

by bithop Rea; another is now built, ‘he tide flows three miles higher up the 
country, but at low water is fordable. There is a plan for deepening the channel, for 
at prefent the tide brings up only very fmall veffels; and the ports belonging to this 
city lie feveral miles lower, at Port Glafgow and Greenock, on the fide of the Firth. 
. Near the bridge is a large alms-houfe, a vaft nailery, a flone-ware manufacture, anda 
great porter brewery, which fupplies fome part of Ireland. Within fight, on the fouth 
fide are collieries, and much coal is exported into the laft mentioned ifland, and into 
America. : 

The great imports of this city are tobacco and fugar: of the former, above 40,000. 
hogfheads have been annually imported, and moft part of it again exported into France 
and other countries. ‘The manufactures. here are linens, cambrickst, lawns, tapes,. 
fuftians, and ftriped linens; fo that it already begins to rival Manchelfter, and has, in. 
point of conveniency of its ports, in refpect to America, a great advantage over it, 

The college is a large building, with a handfome front to the ftreet, relembling fome 
of the old colleges in Oxford. Charles 1. fubfcribed 2001. towards this work, but was 
prevented by the troubles from paying it; but Cromwell afterwards fulfilled the de- 
fign of the royal donor. It was founded in 1450by James IL. Pope Nicholas V. gave 
-the buli, but Bifhop Turnbull fupplied the money. There are about qoo ftudents be- 
longing to the college, who lodge in the town; but the profeffors have good houfes in 
the college. Young gentlemen of fortune have private tutors, who have an eye to 
their conduct ; the reft live entirely at their own difcretion. 


* A Britifh word ; Dun glas, or the grey-hill. 
+ The greatet cambrick manufacture is now at Paifley, a few miles from this city. 
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. The library is a very handfome room, with a gallery round it,. fupported by pillars. 
That beneficent nobleman the firft Duke of Chandos, when he vifited the college, gave 
gcol. towards building this apartment. © . : 

Mefirs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers and bookfellers to the: univerfity, have 
inftituted an academy for painting and engraving ; and, like good citizens, zealous to 
“-prométe the welfare and honour of their native place, have at a vaft expence formed a 

moft numerous colletion of paintings from abroad, in order to form the tafte of their 


- eleves. 


The printing is a very confiderable branch ef bufinefs, and has long been celebrated 
for the beauty of the typés and the correétnefs of the editions. Here are preferved 
in cafes numbers of monumental and other ftones*, taken out of the-walls on the Ro- 
man ftations in this part of the kingdom; fome are well cut and ornamented ; moft 
of them were done to perpetuate the memory of the vexillatio, or party who performed 
{uch or fuch works; others in memory of officers who died in the country. 

The cathedral is a large pile, now divided into two churches. Beneath, and deep 
underground, is another, in which is alfo divine fervice, where the congregation may 
truly fay, clamavi e profundis : the roof is fine, made of {tone and fupported by pillars, 
but the beauty much hurt by the crowding of the pews. Near this is the ruin of the 
caftle, or bifhop’s palace. Loo ; . 

The new church is a very handfome building witha large elegant porch, but the 
ouifide is much disfigured by a flender fquare tower ; and, in general, the fteeples of 
North Britain are in a remarkable bad tafte, being, in faét, no favourite part of archi- 
teCture with the church of Scotland. The infide of that juft {poken of is moft neaily 
finithed, fupported by pillars, and very prettily ftuccoed: it is one of the very few 
exceptions to the flovenly and indecent manner in which Prefbytery keeps the houfes 
of God ; reformation in manners of religion feldom obferves mediocrity, here it was 
outrageous; for a place of worfhip commonly neat was deemed to favour of Popery ; 
but, to avoid the imputation of that extreme, they run into another; for in many 
parts of Scotland our Lord feems ftill to be worfhipped in a ftable, and often in a 
very wretched one. Many of the churches are thatched with heath, and in fome places 
are in fuch bad repair as to be half open at top; fo that the people appear to worthip, 
as the Druids did of old, in open temples. ; 

Sept. 10. Went to fee Hamilton-Houfe, twelve miles diftant from Glafgow : ride 
through a rich and beautiful corn country, adorned with fmall woods, gentlemen’s 
feats, and well watered. Hereabout I faw the firft muddy {tream fince I had left Edin- 
burgh ; for the Highland rivers running generally through a bed of rock or pure 

. gravel, receive no other taint, in the greateft floods, than the brown cryftalline tinge of 
the moors, out of which they rife. . 

See on the welt, at a little diftance from the road, the ruins of Bothwell caftle, and 
the bridge, remarkable for the Duke of Monmouth’s vidtory over the rebels in 1679. 
‘The church was collegiate, founded by Archibald Earl of Douglas, 1398, and is, as I 

~ heard ¢, oddly incrufted with a thin coat of ftone. 

Hamilton Houfe, or Palace, as it is called here, is feated at the end of a {mall town ; is 
a large difagreeable pile of building, with two deep wings at right angles with the centre. 
The gallery is of great extent, and furnifhed (as well as fome other rooms) with moft 
excellent paintings: that of Daniel in the lion’s den, by Rubens, is a great. performance. 


* Several have been engraven by the artifts of the academy. The provott of the univerfity did me the 
honour of prefenting me with a fet. + Bithop Pocock’s Manufcript Journal, 
The 
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‘The fear and devotion of the prophet is finely expreffed by his uplifted face and eyes, 
his clafped hands, his {welling mufcles, and the violent extenfion of one foot; a lion 
looks fiercely at him with open mouth, and feems only reftrained by the Almighty 
power from making him fall a vidtim to his hunger ; and the fignal deliverance of Daniel 
is more fully marked by the number of human bones fcatfered over the floor, as if to. - 
thew the initant fate of others, in whofe favour the Deity did not interfere. 

The marriage-feaft, by Paul Veronefe, is a fine piece; and the obftinacy and re. 
fiftance of the intruder, who came without the wedding-garment, is ftrongly expreffed. 

‘The treaty of peace between England and Spain in the reign of James 1. by Juan de 
Pantoxa, is a good hiftorical piture. Thereare fix envoys on the part of the Spaniards, 
and five on that of the Englifh, with their names infcribed over each; the Englith 
are the Earls of Dorfet, Nottingham, Devonbhire, Northampton, and Robert Cecil. 

Earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk fettling the covenant, both in black, with faces full 
of puritanical folemnity. ¢ 

Several of the Dukes of Hamilton. James Duke of Hamilton, with a blue ribband 
and white rod. His fon, beheaded in 1649. His brother, killed at the battle of Wor- 
cefter. The Duke who fell in the duel with Lord Mohun. 

Fielding, Earl of iets *, his hair grey, a gun in his hand, and attended by an 
Indian boy. It feems perfedtly to ftart from the canvas, and the a@ion of his counte- 
nahce looking up has matchlefs {pirit. He commanded the fleet in two expeditions 
for the relief of Rochelle. ‘In the laft, which was in 1628, he found an inferior fleet 
of the French king’s lying before the harbour. Thefe he promifed the befieged to 
deftroy as foon as a high tide and fit wind concurred. Both happened ; but, inftead 
of attacking the enemy, he made an inglorious retreat, and was purfued by a few 
French hips even to our own coafts. Yet, on the breaking out of the civil war, he 
behaved on‘land like a ftout and gallant foldier ; and died fighting valiantly in the - 
royal caufe in April 1643, in a {kirmith nor far from Birmingham, It is remarkable, . 
that in the battle of Edge-hill, his fon, efpoufing the contrary fide, ated in the wing 
in which his father was pofted. ; 

His daughter married James Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Hamilton. Both their 
portraits are in this palace. 5 . 

Old Duke of Chatelherault, with an order about his neck.’ ° 

‘Two half lengths in black ; one with a fiddle in his hand, the other in a grotefque 
attitude ; both with the fame countenances, good, but fwarthy, miftakenly called Da- 
vid Rizzo’s ; but I could not learn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate man. 

Maria Dei gratia Scotorum Regina, 1586. Et. 43. a half length; a {tiff figure, in; 
a great ruff, auburn hair, oval but pretty full face, of much larger and plainer features 
than that at caftle Braan, a natural alteration from the increafe of her cruel ufage, and 
of her ill health; yet ftill with a refemblance to that portrait. - It was told me-here, 
that the fent this picture, together with a ring, to,the Duke of Hamilton, a little before 
her execution. 

A head, faid to be Anna Bullen, very handfome, dreffed in a ruff and kerchief 
edged with ermine, and in a purple gown ; over her face a veil, fo tran{parent as not. 
to conceal , ; ; 

The bloom of young defire and purple light of love. 


* The perfon who fhewed the houfe called him governor of Jamaica; but that muft bea miftake. If 
any errors appear in my account of any of the pi@ures, .I flatter myflelf it may be excnfed ; for fometimes 
they were thewn by fervants ; fometimes the owners of the houfe were fo obliging as-to attend: me, whom. 
1 could not trouble with a number of queftions, : 
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Earl Morton, Regent of Scotland. 

The rough reformer John Knox. 

Lord Belhaven, author of the famous f{peech againft the Union. ; 
Philip IL. at full length, with a ftrange figure of Fame bowing at his feet, with a 
- label and this motto. Pro merente adflo. . 

About a mile from the houfe, on an eminence, above a deep wooded glen, with the 
Avon at its bottom, is Chatelherault ; fo called from the cftate the family once pof- 
feffed in France, is an elegant banqueting houle, with a dog-kennel, gardens, &c. and 
commands a fine view of the country. The park is now much inclofed; but I am 
told, that there are {till in it a few-of the breed of the wild cattle, which Boethius * 
fays were peculiar to the Caledonian foreft, were of a fhowy whitenefs, and had manes 
like lions ; they were at.this time in a diftant part of the park, and I loft fight of them. 

Returned to Glafgow. : : : : 

Sept.-11. Croffed the country towards Sterling. Paffed through the village of Kyl. 
fith, noted for a vitory gained by Mantrofe over the Covenanters. Through a bog, 
where numbers of the fugitives perifhed, is now cutting part of the canal that is to join 
‘the firths of Forth and Clyde. Saw the {pot where the battle of Bannocburne was 
fought, in which the Englifh under Edward II. had a fhameful defeat. Edward was fo 
affured of conqueft, that he brought with him ‘William Bafton, a Carmelite, and fa- 
mous poet, to celebrate his victory ; but the monarch was defeated, and the poor bard 
‘taken. and forced by the conqueror, invitd Minerva, to fing his fuccefs, which he did 
in fuch lines as thefe: : 


Hic capit, hic rapit, hic terit, hic ferit, ecce dolores ; 

Vox tonat ; ws fonat; hic ruit ; bic luit ; aro modo res. 
Hic fecat ; hic necat ; bic docet ; hic nocet ; ifte fugatur : 
Hic latet, hic patet ; bic premit, hic gemit ; bic fuperatur. 


At this place that unfortunate monarch James III. was defeated by his rebellious 
fubjeéts ; in his flight fell down from his horfe, and, bruifed by his fall, was drawn into 
a neighbouring mill, and foon after affaflinated by a prieft called in to receive his con- 
feffion, and afford him fpiritual afliftance. Z 

Went through the fmall town of St. Ninian f, a mile fouth of Sterling. The church 
had been the powder-magazine of the Rebels; who, on their return, blew it up in 
fuch hafte, as to deftroy fome of their own people, and about fifteen innocent fpec- 
tators. : 

Sterling and its caftle, in refpect of fituation, is a miniature of Edinburgh ; is placed 
on a ridged hill or rock, rifing out of a plain, having the caftle at the upper end ona 
high precipitous rock. Within its walls was the palace of feveral of the Scotch kings, 
a fquare building, ornamented on three fides with pillars refting on grotefque figures 
projecting from the wall, and on the top of each pillar is a flatue, feemingly the work 
of fancy. Near it is the old parliament houfe, a vaft room 120 feet. long, very high, 
with a timbered roof, and formerly had a gallery running round the infide. Below 
the caftle are the ruins of the palace belonging to the Earls of Mar, whofe family had 
-once the keeping of this fortrefs. There are ftill the Erfkine arms, and much orna- 


* « Gignere folet ea filva boves candidiffimos in formam leonis jubam habentes, cetera manfuetis fimilli- 
mos ver adeo fe-os,” &c. Defer. Regai Scotiz, fol. xi. 

+ Apoftle of the Picts, fon of a prince of the Cumbrian Britains, converting the Pids aa far as the 
Grampian bills. Died 432. : ; 
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mental carving on parts of it. The town of Sterling isinclofed with a wall; the 
ftreets are irregular and narrow, except that which leads to the caftle. Here, and at 
the village of Bannocburne, is a confiderable manufacture of coarfe carpets. 

From the top of the caftle-is by far the fineft view in Scotland. To the eaft is a valt 

* plain rich in corn, adorned with woods, and watered with the river Forth, whofe mean-. * 
ders are, before it reaches the fea, fo frequent and fo large, as to form a multitude of 
mott beautiful peninfulas ; for, in many parts, the windings approximate fo clofe.as to 
leave only a little ifthmus of a few yards. In this plain is an old abby, a view of Alloa, 
Clackmannan, Falkirk, the Firth of Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh, On 
the north, the Ochil-hills, and the moor where the battle of Dumblain was fought. 
To the weft, the ftraith of Menteith, as fertile as the eaftern plain, and terminated by 
the Highland mountains, among which the fummit of Ben-Lomond is very confpicuous. 

The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian foreft, begun a little north’ of Sterling, and 
pafling through Menteith and Strathern, extended, according to Bocthius, as far as 
Athol on one fide, and Lochabar on the other. It is very flightly mentioned by the 
‘antients * ; but the fuppofed extent is given by the Scottith hiftorian. 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built town, fupported by the great fairs for black cattle 
from the Highlands, it being computed:that 24,000 head are annually fold here. There 
is alfo.a great deal of money got here by the carriage of goods, landed at Carron 
wharf, to Glafgow. Such is the increafe of trade in this country, that about twenty 
years ago not three carts could be found in the town, and at prefent there are above a. 
hundre¢ that are fupported by. their intercourfe with Glafgow. : 

In the church-yard, on-a plain ftone, is the following epitaph on Johin de Graham, , 
ftyled the right hand of the gallant Wallace, killed at the battle of Falkirk in 1298]:. 


Here lies Sir John the Grame both wight and wife, 
Ane of the chief refkewit Scotland ‘thrife. : 
Ane better knight not to the warld was lent, 

Nor was gude Grame of trueth, and of hardiment. 
Mente manuque potens, et Valle fidus Achates 
Conditur-hic Gramus bello interfeétus ab Anglis. 
22 Juli. 1293. 


Near this is another epitaph, occafioned by a fecond battle of Falkirk, as difgrace- 
ful to the Englifh as the other was fatal to the Scots: the firft was a well difputed 
combat ; the laft, a panic on both fides, for part of each army flew, the one welt, 
the other eaft, each carrying the news of their feveral defeats, while the total deftru@ion: 
of our forces was prevented by the gallant behaviour of a brigadier, who with two ° 
regiments faced fuch of the rebels as kept the field, and’ prevented any further ad. 
vantages. ‘I'he epitaph I allude to is in memory of Sir Robert Monro {; the worthy chief- 

tain: 
* By Pliny, lib. iv. c. 16. and Eumenins, in his Panegyric on Conftantius, 7. 
t Fought between Falkirk and Carron works, at a place called to this day Graham’s Moor, 


t Conditur heic quod poterit mori 
Roserti Monro de Foutia, Eq Lar. 
Gentis fui Principis 
Militum Tribuni: 

Vita in caltris cnriaque Britannica - 
Honefté produ@a 
Pro Libertate religione Patriz 
Ta acie honeftiflimé defunaa 
Prope Fauxirx Jan. xviii. 1746. AEt. 62. 
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tain of that loyal clan, a faraily which loft three brothers the fame year in fupport of 
the royal caufe. Sir Robert being greatly wounded in the battle was murdered in 
cool blood by the rebéls, with-his brother Dr. Monro, who, with fraternal piety, was 
at that time drefling his wounds; the third was affaffinated by miftake for one who 

- well deferved his, death for fpontaneous barbarities on Highlanders approaching ac- 
cording to proclamation to furrender their arms. 

I have very often mentioned fields of battle in this part of the kingdom; fearce a 
fpet has efcaped unftained with gore; for, had they no public enemy to contend with, 
the Scots, like the Welth of old, turned their arms againft each other. : 

Carron iron-works lie about a mile ffom Falkirk, and are the greateft of the kind 
in Europe: they were founded about eight years ago, before which there was not a 
-fingle houfe, and the country a mere moor. At prefent, the buildings of all forts are 
of vaft extent, and about twelve hundred men are employed. ‘Ihe iron is {melted 
from the ftone, then caft into cannon, pots, and all forts of utenfils made in foun-. 
deries. This work has been of great fervice to the country, by teaching the people 
induftry and'a method of fetting about any fort of labour, which, before, the common 
people had fcarce any notion of. ; 

Carron wharf lies on the Forth, and is not only ufeful to the works, but of great 
fervice even to Glafgow, as confiderable quantities of goods deftined for that city are 
landed there. The canal likewife begins in this neighbourhood, which, when effetted, 
will prove another benefit to thefe works. : 

Ata fmall diftance from the founderies, on a little rifing above the river Carron, 
ftood that celebrated antiquity called Arthur’s Oven, which the ingenious Mr. Gor- 
don * fuppofes to have been a facellum, or little chapel, a repofitory for the Roman 
infignia, or ftandards; but, to the mortification of every curious traveller, this match- 
lefs edifice is now no more; its barbarous owner, a Gothic knight, caufed it to be de- 
molithed, in order to make a mill-dam with the materials, which, within lefs than a 
year, the Naides, in refentment of the facrilege, came down in a flood, and entirely 
{wept away. : , 

Sept. 12. Saw near Callandar-Houfe fome part of Antoninus’s Wall, or, as it is 
called here, Graham’s Dyke +. The vallum and the ditch are here very evident, 
and both are of great fize, the laft being forty feet broad, and thirteen deep : it ex. 
tended from the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde, and was defended at proper diftances 
by forts and watch-towers, the work of the Roman legions under the command ‘of . 
Lollius Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. According to Mr. Gordon, it began 





In Montanorum cohortis PrefeGtura 
Quamdiu pralium Fox tonzum memorabitur 
Perduratura ; 
Ob amicitiam et fidem amicis 
Humanitatem clementiamque adverfariis 
Benevolentiam bonitatemque omnibus, 
Trucidantibus ettam, 
In perpetuum defideranda. 
Duncanus Monro de Obfalde, M. D. Et. 59. 
Frater Fratrem linquere fugiens, ; 
Sauciam curans, i@us inermis 
Commoriens cohoneftat Urnam. 
© tin. Septentr. p. 24. taboive Bad 
+ So called from Graham, who is faid to have fir made a breach in this wall feon after the retreat 
of the Romane out of Britain. Vide Boethius, cxxxi. : i 


at 
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at old Kirk Patrick on the Firth of Clyde, and ended two miles weft of Abercorn, on 
the Firth of Forth, being in. length 36 miles, 887 paces. 

Paffed through Burrowftonefs, a town on the Firth, enveloped in fmoke from the 
great falt-pans and vaft collieries near it. The town-houfe is built in form of a cattle. 
‘There is a good quay, much frequented by fhipping; for contiderable quantities ‘of | 
coal are fent from hence to London; and there are befides fome Greenland fhips* © 
belonging to the town. . 

Ride near Abercorn, called by Bede the monaftery of Abercurnig; of which no 
mention is made in the accounts of the Scotch religious houfes, nor has there been for 
many centuries the leaft remains ; for Buchanan fays, that none of any kind were to 
be met with even in his time, except the ruins of a tower belonging to the Douglafes. 

Reach Hopetdn-Houfe, the feat of the Earl of Hopetoun; a houfe begun by Sir 
William Bruce, and finifhed by Mr. Adams, is the handfomeft I faw in North Britain : 
the front is enriched with pilafters, the wings at fome diftance joined to it by a beauti- 
ful colonade; one wing is ‘the ftables, the other the library. In the laft is a fingle 
piece of lead ore weighing five tons, got out of his Lordfhip’s mines at the Lead- 
hills. ; ; 

The great improvements round the houfe are very extenfive, but the gardens are 
ftill in the old tafte; trees and fhrubs fucceed here greatly, among others were two 
Portugal laurels thirty feet-high. Nothing can equal the grandeur of the approach to 
to the houfe, or the profpeét from it. The fituation is bold, on an eminence, com- 
manding a view of the Firth of Forth, bounded on the north‘by the county of Fife ; 
the middle is chequered with iflands, fuch as Garvey, Inch Keith +, and others ;.and on 
the fonth-eaft is a vaft command of Eaft "Lothian, and the terminating object, the great 
eonic hill of North Berwick. : : 

_ The whole ride from Sterling to Queen’s Ferry (near Hopeton-Houfe) is not to be 
paralleled for the elegance and variety of its profpeéts ; the whole is a compofition of 
all that is great and beautiful: towns, villages, feats, and antient towers decorate each 
bank of that fine expanfe of water the Firth; while the bufy fcenes of commerce and 
rural economy are no {mall addition to the ftill life. ‘The lofty mounains of the High- 
lands form a diftant but auguft boundary towards the north-weft, and the eaftern view 
is enlivened with fhips perpetually appearing or vanifhing amid{t the numerous ifles, 

Pafs by Queen’s-Ferry ; fall into the Edinburgh road, and finifh this evening in that ° 
capital, a moft agreeable and profperous tour. It was impoffible not to récal-the idea 
of what I had feen; to imagine the former condition of this part of the kingdom, aud 
to compare it with the prefent ftate, and, by a fort of fecond-fight, make a probable 
conjecture of the happy appearance it will afflume in a very few years. Nor could I 
forbear repeating the prophetic lines of Aaron Hill, who feemed feized with a like 
reverie. 


* This year the whale fifhery began to revive; which for a few years paft had been fo unlucccefsful, 
that feveral of the adventurers had thoughts of difpofing of their.thips.. Perhaps the’ whales had till this 
year deferted thofe feas ; for Marten, p. 185 of his voyage to Spitzbergen, remarks, “ That thefe animals, 
either weary of their place, or fenfible of their own danger, do often change their harbours ” 

+ This ifie is oppofite to Leith. By order of council, in 1497, all venereal patients in the neighbour. 
hood were tranfported there, ne guid detrimenti res publica caperet. Ut is remarkable, that this diforder, 
which was thought to have appeared in Europe only four years before, thould make fo quick a progrefs. 
The horror of a difeafe, for which chere was then ‘fuppofed to be no cure, muft have occafioned this atten- 
tion to {top the contagion ; for even half a century after, one of the firlt monarchs of Europe, Francis I: 
fell a victim to it. The order is fo curious, that we have given it a place in the Appendix. 

> Written on a window in North Britain. : 
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Once more, O North! I view thy winding fhores, 
Climb thy bleak hills aod crofs thy dufky moors. 
Impartial view thee with an heedful eye, 

Yet {till by nature, not by cenfure try. 

England thy filter is a gay coquet, 

Whom art enlivens, and temptations whet : 

Rich, proud, and wanton, fhe her beauty knows, 
And in a confeious warmth of beauty glows s 
Scotland comes after, like an unripe fair, 

Who fighs with anguifh at her fifter’s air; 
Unconfeious, that fhe’ll quickly have her day, 
And be the toaft when Albion’s charms decay. y 


Sept. 18. After a few days experience of the fame hofpitality in Edinburgh that I 
had met with in the Highlands, I continued my journey fouth, through a rich corn 
country, leaving the Pentland hills to the weft, whofe fides were covered with a fine 
turf. Before | reached Crook, a fmall village, the country grew worfe ; after this, it 
affumed a Highland appearance, the hills were high, the vales narrow, and there was 
befides a great {carcity of trees, and hardly any corn; inftead, was abundance of good 
pafturage for fheep, there being great numbers in thele parts, which fupply the north 
of England. ‘The roads are bad, narrow, and often on the edges of precipices, im- 
pending over the river Tweed, here an inconfiderable ftream. Reach 

Moffat, a fmall neat town, famous for its fpaws; one faid to be ufeful in {crophu- 
lous cafes, the other a chalybeate, which makes this place much reforted to in fummer. 
Doétor Walker, minifter of the place, fhewed me in manufcript his natural hiftory of 
the Weftern Ifes, which will do him much credit whenever he favours the world 
with it. 

Here the unfortunate nobleman Lord Vifcount Kenmure fet up the Pretender’s _ 
ftandard on the 12th of O€tober 1715, in fatal compliance with the importunities of _ 
the difaffected Lowlanders. 

The country between Moffat and Lockerby is very good, a mixture of downs and 
corn-land, with a few fmall woods; the country grows quite flat and very unpleafant ; 
but inceffant rains throughout my journey from Edinburgh, rendered this part of my 
tour both difagreeable and unedifying. Crofs a fmall river called the Sark, which di- 
vides the two kingdoms, and enter Cumberland. 

About three miles farther crofs the Efk over a handfome ftone bridge, and lie at the 
fmall village of Longtown. The country is .very rich in corn,’ but quite bare of trees, 
and very flat, Near this village, at Netherby, are the ruins of a Roman ftation, where 
flatues, weapons, and coins are often dug up. 

Crofs the Eden to Carlifle, a pleafant city, furrounded with walls, like Chefter, but 
they are very dirty, and kept in bad repair. The caftle is antient, but makes a good 
appearance at a diftance: the view from it is fine, of rich meadows, at this time co- 
vered with thoufands of cattle, it being fair-day. The Eden here forms two branches, 
and infulates the ground; over one is a bridge of four, over the other one of nine 
arches. There is befides a profpect of a rich country, and a diftant view of Cold-fells, 
Crofs-fells, Skiddaw, and other mountains. . : . ; 

‘The cathedral * is very imperfect, Cromwell having pulled down part to build bar- 
racks with the materials. There remains fome portion that was- built in the Saxon 
times, with very maffy pillars and round arches. The reft.is more modern, faid to 


* Begun by Walter, deputy of thefe parts, under William Rufus; but the new choir -was not founded 


till about 1354. _ 
ave 
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have been built in the reign of Edward Il. who had iii one part an apartment to 
lodge in. The arches in this latter building are fharp pointed; the eait window re- 
markably fine. o 

The manufactures of Carlifle are chiefly of printed linens, for which near 3000, 
per ann. is paid in duties. It is alfo noted for a great manufacture of whips, which - 
employs numbers of children. ok : 

Salmons appear in the Eden in numbers fo early as the months of December and 
January ; and the London, and even Newcaftle markets are fupplied with early filh 
from this river ; but it is remarkable, that they do not vifit the Eik in any quantity 
till April, notwithftanding the mouths of both thefe waters are at a {mall diftance from 
each other. I omitted in its proper place an account of the Newcaltle fifhery, therefore 
infert here the little I could colle&t relating to it. The fith feldom appear in the Tyne 
till February: there are about 24 fifherics on the river, befides a very confiderable 
were, and the whole annual capture amounts to about 36,000 fifh. I was informed 
that once the fith were brought from Berwick, and cured at Neweaftle ; burt at pre. 
fent, notwithftanding all goes under the name of Newcaftle falmon, very little is taken 
there, in comparifon of what is caught in the Tweed. 

‘The country hear Carlifle confifts of fmall inclofures, but a little farther on, to- 
wards Penrith, changes into coarfe downs. ‘On the eaft, at a diftance, are ridges of 
high hills ‘running parallel to the road, with a good inclofed country in the inter- 
vening fpace. Above Penrith is a rich inclofed traét, mixed with hedge-row trees and 
woods.” On the fouth-welt, a profpect of high and craggy mountains. After I left 
Lockerby, Nature, as if exhaufted with her labours, in the lofty hills of Scotland, 
feemed to have lain down and repofed herfelf fora con{iderable fpace ; but here began 
to rife again with all the fublimity of Alpine majefty. 

' Between the twelfth and thirteenth mile-ftones is Plumpton. Plumpton park was 
leafed by Henry VII. to Jack Mufgrave, Captain of Bewraith, an active man in his 
day, who fettled on five of his fons as many tenements, : 

Old Penrith, the antient Bremetenreium and Vorada of Antonina, ftood in this pa- 
rifh. On the road fide, floping towards the river Petrel, the vallum, fofs, and gates 
are ftill very vifible; and alfo great ruins of atown. The fort is called Caltle fteeds; 
the town Old Penrith. Camden copied feveral infcriptions, for which I refer to his 
Britannia and to Dr. Burn‘s Hiftory of this county, Here are the faint veltiges of a 
military road which points towards Kefwick and joined another, which. were by Elen. 
borough and Papcaftle to Amblefide. This tation was alfo the Berada of the Raven- 
nas; and was garrifoned by a Cuneus Armaturarum, a cohort of the Ala Petriana, a 
body of horfe completely armed, mentioned in the notitia, fo muft have been {tationed 
here very late in the Roman ernpire. ; 

About four mifes farther is Penrith, &c. an antient town, feated at the foot of a 
hill: is a great thoroughfare for travellers, but has little other trade, except tannjng, 
and a {mall manifatture of checks. In the church-yard is a monuinent of great anti- 
quity, confifting of two ftone pillars eleven feet fix inches high, and five in circum. 
ference in the lower part, which is rounded; the Upper is {quare, and tapers to a 
point; in the fquare part is fome fret-work, and the relievo of a crofs, and on the in- 
terior fide of one is the faint reprefentation of fome animal. Both thefe ftones are 
mortifed at their lower part into a round one; they are about fifteen feet afunder ; 
the {pace between them is inclofed on each fide with ‘two very large but thin femi- 
circular [tones ; fo that. there is left a walk between pillar and pitlar of two feet in 


*.<, | fane 
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breadth. Two of thefe lefier ftones are plain, the two other have certain figures at 
prefent {carce intelligible. : _ ; ‘ ; en : 

Thefe ftones feem to have been monumental, and are evidently chriftian, as appears by 
by the crofs on the capital: fable fays that they were to perpetuate the memory of 

*.Cefarius, a hero of gigantic flature, whofe body extended from ftone to ftone: but 
it is probable, that the fpace marked by thefe columns contained feveral bodies, or 
might have been a family fepulchre. ; 

Not far from thefe pillars is another called the Giant’s thumb, five feet eight inches 
high, with an expanded head perforated on both fides; from the middle the ftone 
riles again into a leffer head rounded at top, but no part has a tendency to te figure 
of acrofs, being in no other part mutilated ; -fo that it is difficult to judge of the ule or 
defign of this pillar *. ; ‘ 

The church is very neat: the galleries fupported by twenty ftones, each ten feet 
four inches high, and four feét two.inches in circumference. On one of the walls is 
this melancholy record of a peftilence that wafted the country in the latter end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth : 


A.D. M.DXCVIII ex gravi pefte qu regionibus hifce incubuit, obierunt apud Penrith 2260. Ken- 
dal 2500. Richmond 22co, Carlifle 1196 F. oe 
; ofteri oe 


* 
avortite vos et vivite, 


On confulting a very old regifter kept in this parifh it appears that the plague ragéd 
here for fifteen months ; from the 22d September 1597 to 5th January 1598, and that 
only 680 perfons were buried in the parith during that time, It feems therefore pro- 
bable that Penrith muft'have been the centre of fome particular diftri€t, and that the 
numbers recorded on the wall muft comprehend all that died within that fpace. Pen. 
rith now contains about 2000 fouls. Ata medium, 63 have died annually the laft ten 
years, or 630 in the whole. In the ten years preceding the peftilence there were only 
686 funerals; fo that there was no great difference between the number of inhabitants 
at that and the prefent time. Some centuries previous to this Penrith had another vifit- 
ation of the fame nature. When the Scots under the Earl.of Douglafs in 1380 made 
an inroad into.Cumberland, they furprized this place at the time of the fair t, and-re- 
turned with immenfe booty ; but fuffered feverely in confequence, for they introduced 
into their country the plague contra¢ted in this town, which fwept away one’third of the 
inhabitants of Scotland §. : . : 

. The caftleis at the fkirts of the town, and now very ruinous. It appears not to have 
been of a high antiquity; for in a compromife of certain differences between Henry IT. 
and Alexander King of Scotland, it was ftipulated that Henry fhouldgrant to Alexander 
200 librates of land in Northumberland or Cumberland, if fo much of Henry’s land could 
be found in any of the places where no caftle was fituated ; and Penrith was part of this 
grant. Richard Duke of Gloucefter, afterwards Richard I. refided frequently at this 
caftle, and either was the founder, or repaired it greatly, for there is no mention of it 
before his time. The feignory of Penrith || was part of the great eftate he had with his 
Dutchefs Anne (afterwards queen daughter to Richard:Nevil. the great Earl of War- 

* Vide tab. iii. of the 1% and 2deditions. © —- ¢_ It broke out in Carfifle OGober 3d. 

+ Hollinfhed. 428. § Guthrie’s Hit, Scotl. LIL. 123. 

}) Buck’s Life of Richard IIT. 
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wick. By his refidence here and his magnificent mode of living he gained: great popu- 
larity in the north, and he feemed to depend greatly on the troops from that part, for 
he caufed five thoufand to march from thence to London to fupport his coronation. 
On his death, this and other neighbouring manors reverted to the crown : and remain- 
ed in that flate, till they were granted by King William to his favourite Bentinck Earl of 
Portland. - - 
The caftle was difmantled by Cromwell, but it does not appear in any hiftory to have 
fuftained a fiege. - 
In this town lives Mifs Calvin of exquifite fkill and accuracy in painting of plants and 
flowers : a heaven-born genius obfcure and unknown ! . 


Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to bluth unfeen, 
And waite its fweetnefs in the defert air. _ 


She. communicated to me a moft beautiful drawing of a fpecies of water-ouzel thot 
in the neighbouring fells. It was tefg than the common Rind, and the tail fhorter. 
The throat white, croffed below with a dufky band:. the belly mottled with black and 
white: the upper part of the neck, the back, and coverts of the wings, dutky, flightly 
edged with white : tail and primaries black. ‘ 

Crofs over the Eimot at Eamont bridge. Theriver and bridge take their name from 
the Saxon Ea or Eye, water, and mont, asthe water flows out of a mountainous re- 


gion. “On paffing the bridge I immediately enter the county of 
: WESTMORELAND. 


September 21, At a fmall diftance beyond the bridge, near the road fide, is the circle 
called Arthur’s round table, confifting of a high dike of earth, and a deep fofs within, 
furrounding an area twenty-nine yards in diameter. There are two entrances exaftly 
‘oppofite to each other ; which interrupt the ditch in thofe parts filled to a level with the 
middle. Some fuppofe this to have been defigned for tilting matches, and that the 
champions entered at each opening. Perhaps that might have been the purpofe of it; 
for the fiae forbids one to fuppofe it to be an encampment. ‘ 

A little to the north of this, on the fummit of a fmall hill, is Mayborough, a vat 
circular dike of loofe ftones: the height and the diameter at the bottom is ftupendous: 
it flopes on both fides, and is entirely formed of pebbles, fuch as are colleéted out of 
‘rivers. There is an entrance on the eatt fide leading into an area eighty-eight yards in 
diameter. Near the middle is an upright {tone nine feet eightinches high, and feven- 
teen in circumference in the thickeft part. There had been three more placed fo as to 
form (with the other) a fquare. Four again ftood on the fides of the entrance, viz. 
one on each exterior corner ; and one on each interior 5 but, excepting that at prefent 
remaining, all the others have long fince been blafted to clear the ground. Saige 

The ufe of this accumulation feemis to have been the fame with that called Bryn-gwyn. 
at Trer Dryw in Anglefea*, a fupreme confiftory of Druidical adminiftration, as the 
Britith names import. That in Anglefea is conftrudted in the fame manner with this, 
but at prefent there are no remains of columns in the interior part. Tradition is entirel 
“filent about the origin of this place : nothing can be colle&ted from the name, whic 
is Saxon, and given long after its conftrudtion. ‘ 


* Mona Antiqua, 2d ed. go, 
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Almoft oppofite to Mayborough on the Cumberland fide of the Eimot is a vaft cairn 
or.tumulus, compofed of round ftones, and furrounded with large grit ftones of dif- 
ferent fizes, fome a yard {quare ; which all together form a circle fixty feet in diameter. 

Crofs the Lowther or Loder, and in about three or four miles diftance pafs Clifton 
Moor, where the rebels in. 1745 facrificed a few men to fave the reft of their army. 

Reach Shap or Heppe, a long village with the ruins of the priory of Premonftrenfian 
canons and its beautiful tower placed in a fequeftered bottom to the north-welt of the 
road. The religious of this houfe were originally placed at Prefton in Kendal by 


. ‘Thomas fon of Gofpatric ; and afterwards removed to this valley, which in old times 


was called the valley of Mary Magdalene, and was granted to them by Robert de 
Veteripont in the thirteenth year of King John. ; 

On the common near the road fide half a mile beyond the village are certain large 
circles, and ovals formed of fmall ftones : and parallel to the road commences a double 
row of granites of immenfe fizes, croffed at the end by another row, all placed at fome ‘ 
diftance from each other. This alley I may call it, extended once above a mile; pafs- 
ing quite through the village; perfons now living remember to have feen fome ftones 
that formed part of the lines, but now blafted in order to clear the ground. The {pace . 
‘between the lines at the fouth end is eighty-eight’ feet: they converge towards each 
other, for near Shap the diftance decreafes to fifty-nirie feet ;° and it is probable that they 
met and concluded in a point forming a wedge. ‘That this monument was Danifh may 
beinferred from the cuftom of the Northern nation of arranging their recording 
ftones in fornis that they feemed to determine fhould be expreffive of certain events: 
thofe that were placed ina ftrait and long order commemorated the emulations of | 
champions: fquares fhewed equeftrian- conili€ts: circles, the interments of families: 
wedge-fhaped, .a fortunate vi€tory *. Succefs might have attended the Northern in- 
vaders in this place, which gave rife to their long arrangenient: the fall of fome con- 
fanguineous heroes in the action caufed the grateful tribute of the ftony circles. 

'_ Pafs over Shap fells, more black, dreary and melancholy than any of the Highland. 
hills, being not only barren, but deftitute of every pi€turefque beauty. This gloomy 
fcene continues for teveral miles : leave on the right the narrow valley of Long Sladale, 
and at a diftance the mountain of Kenmere fell, ‘famous for’ its flate quarries. The 

profpect (adie more chearful within a {mall diftance of ke; : 

Kendal, 2 large town, feated in a beautiful valley prettily cultivated, and watered by 

the river Ken. The’ principal ftreet is above a mile long, running north and fouth: 
the houfes old and irregular, moftly plaiftered. Yet the whole ‘has an air of neatnefs 
‘and induftry without the leaft oftentation of wealth ; none appear meanly poor, 
oy infultingly rich. The number of inhabitants is about feven thoufand ; chiefly en- 
gaged in manufa@tures of linfies, worfted ftockings woven and knit, and‘a coarfe fort 
of woollen cloth called cottons, fent to Glafgow, and from thence to Virginia for the 
ule ofthe negroes. “The carding and the friezing mills, the rafping and cutting of log- 
wood: by different machines are well worth feeing: and the tenter fells all round the 
town, where.the cloth is ftretched, thew the extent of the manufactures, which employ 
great quantities of wool from Scotland and Durham. 

Yet the place labours under great difadvantages ; the country near it yields no corn 
except oats: the fuel .is.in general peat ; for the coals being brought from Wigan and 
other diftant places, coft ‘nineteen fhillings per ton : yet notwithftanding, it has flourifhed 
in manufadtures from the time of Richard the Second to the prefent : Camden honours 
it with this encomium, Lanificii Gloria, et Induftria pracellens. 

2 Olaus Magous de Gent. Septentr, lib.i, ¢. 18, 
Tam 
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Tam furprized that Dogtor Burn fhould omit the mention of a nativé of this town who 
would have done honour to arly country. Thomas Shaw, the celébrated traveller, was 
born here in 1693. He was fon of Gabriel Shaw, fheerman and dyer, a reputable and 
profitable bufineis. The merit of his travels in Barbary, Egypf, and the Holy-land, 
are juftly in the higheft eftimation *, and beyond the danger of being either depretiated . 
orfuperfeded. He became fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and was promoted to 
the headfhip of Edmund Hall, and in 1751 died in high reputation for knowledge, 
probity, and pleafantry. His countenance was grotefque, but marked moft ftrongly 
with jocularity and good hymour, fo as to diffufe into the company the full effets of 
his innocent and in{truétive mirth. The print prefixed to his works is a faithful repre- 
fentation of this excellent and able character. 

The church is large, divided into five aifles. The moft remarkable tomb is one in the 
altar form of black marble, ,with various arms on the fide and end, fuppofed to be that 
of William Parr, anceftor of William Parr Marquis of Northampton, and his filter 
Queen Catherine, wife to Henry VIII. - 

The ruins of the caftle are on the fummit of a round hill on the eaft fide of the town. 
It is of great antiquity ; but the founder isnot known. It appears to me to have been’ 
built on an artificial mount raifed on the top of the hill, with a deep foffe round the 
bafe.. The barony of Kendal was s saity by William the Conqueror to Ivo de Tale. 
bois, one of his followers, whofe defcendants frequently refided in the caftle. From 
them it pafled by'marriage to the Roffes, and from them to the Parrs: and when in 
their poffeffion Catherine afterwards Queen of England was born here; a lady who 
had the good fortune to defcend to the grave with her head, in all probability merely 
by outliving her tyrant. It does not appear that this caftle fuftained any fiege: but in 
1774 the Scots, under Duncan Earl of Fife, entered and plundered the town, broke 
open the churches, put all the inhabitants to the {word, fparing neither age nor fex }. 

Take a very pleafant walk to Water-Crook, a mile diftant, along the fides of the 
Ken.’ This had been the Concangium of the Notitia, a {tation on the ealt fide of the 
river, whofe veftiges are almoft worn away by the plough. Altars, coins, and other 
antiquities have been found here. I faw in the walls of the barn of the farm houfe, the 
. monumental infcription preferved by Mr. Horfely, p. 300, fuppofed by him to have . 
been in memory of two freed-inen; and that there was added the penalty of a fine on 
any who prefunied to Bury in that fepulchre. Here is preferved an altar un-infcribed, 
put ornamented with beautiful feftoons: and I alfo faw the remains of the ftatue fup~ 
pofed of Bacchus or Silenus. 

Crofs the river and walk over fome fine meadows. Pafs by fome large round hil 
Jocks, one appearing artilicial : afcend to gain the heights, above the town: leave below 
me near the fkirts'a well called the Anchorite’s, probably from fome hermitage once in 
its neighbourhood. Reach Caftlehow hill, ”a great artificial mount above the town. 
and oppofite to the caftle. The furnmit is flat: juft within its verge isa circular ditch : 
and another tranfverfe, probably the place of the foundation of a tower. Round the 
bafe is a deep fofs and high dike, and on the eaft fide of the dike two baftions to give 
it additional ftrength. Immediately below is 4 fpot talled Battle place, but tradition 
does not preferve the reafon of the name. ne : ; : 

At avery fmal! diftance from Kendal { crofled the Ken. purfued my journey over 
End-moor, and paffed through the townfhip of Prefton Richard, in the parith of 
Haverfham, remarkable for being, from the reign ‘of Henry Il. to that of Edward HI. 


* Sce Britith Zoology, i. p. 216. gto; or 253. 8vo. + Holinthed’s Chron. g1. 
RQ - a {pace 
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a fpace of two hundred years, owned by perfons of the name of Richard de-Prefton. 

Soon after, went through the {mall market town of Burton in Kendal, in the parifh of 

Burton, the moft fouthern of any in Weftmoreland. At a fmall.diftance enter 
LANCASHIRE. 

After travelling an uninterefting ftage reach its capital Lancafter, a large and well 
built town, feated on the Lune, a river navigable for thips of 250 tons as high as the 
bridge. The Cuftom-houfe is a fmall but moft elegant building, with a portico fup- 
ported by four Ionic pillars, on a moft beautiful plain pediment. There is a double 
flight of fteps, a ruftie furbafe and coins ; a work that dees much credit-ta-‘Mr. Gillow, 
the architeét, an inhabitant of this town, : 

The church is feated on an eminence, and commands an extenfive but not-a pleafing 
view. The caftle is entire, the courts of juftice are held in-it; and it-is alfo the county 
jail. The front is very magnificent, confifts of two large angular towers, with a hands 
fome gateway between. 

Eleven miles farther is the village Garftang, feated on a fertile plain, bounded on the 
eaft by the fells, on the weft by Pelling mofs, which formerly made an-eruption. like 
that of Solway. The adjacent country is famous for producing the fineft: cattle in all 
the county. A gentleman in that neighbourhood has refufed 30 guirieas for a: three 
year old cow: calves of a month old have been fold-for 10:-and bulls from 70 to 
100 guineas, which have afterwards been hired out for the feafon for 30; fo, notwith. 
ftanding his misfortune, well might-honeft Barnaby celebrate the cattle of this.place. . 


Veni Garftang. ubi nata 
Sunt Armenta fronte lata, . 
Veni Garitang, ubi malé 
Intrans forum befkiale. 
Forté vaccillando vico 
Hue et illuc cum amico,.. 
In Juvence.dorfum rui. 
Cujus cornu lafus fui. 


A little to the eaft is a ruined: tower, the remains of Grenehaugh caftle, built, as 
Gamden fuppofes, by Thomas Stanley firft Earl of Derby, to protet himfelf from the 
outlawed nobility, whofe eftates had been granted him by Henry VII. 

September 22d,.haftened through Prefton, Wigan, Warrington, and Chefter, and 
finifhed my journey with a rapture of which no fond parent can be ignorant, that of 
being again reftored to two innocent prattlers after an abfence equally ‘regretted by all 
parties, 


APPENDIX.—Numser Li 
Of Scotch Pines. 
By James Fanquuansox, Efg.; of Invercavun.. 

IT is generally believed that there are two kinds of fir trees, the produce of Scot- 
land, viz. the red or refinous large trees, of a fine grain, and hard folid wood: the 
other, a white wooded fir with a much fmaller proportion of refin in it, of a coarfer 
grain, and a foft fpengy nature, never comes to fuch a fize, and much more liable to 


decay, 
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decay. At firft appearance, this would readily denote two diftin® {pecies,-but I am 
convinced that, all the trees in Scotland, under the denomination of Scotch fir, are. the 
fame; and that the differenc: of the quality of the wood, and fize of the trees, is cer- 
tainly owing to circumfances, fuch as the climate, fituation, and foil they grow in. 
Thefe fineft fir-trees. appear in the moft mountainous parts of the Highlands of Scotland, 


in glens or on fides of hills generally lying to a northerly afpeét, and the foil of a hard _ - 


gravelly confiftence, being the natural produce of thefe places; the winged feeds are 
fcattered in quantities by the winds, from the cones of the adjacent trees, which expand 
in April and May, with the heat of the fun; thefe feedlings when young, rife extremely 
clofe together, this makes them grow ftraight, and free from fide branches of any fize, to 
the height of 50 or Go feet before they acquire the diameter of a foot : even in this pro- 
grefs to height, they are very flow, occafioned by the poornefs of the foil, and the num- 
bers on a {mall furface, which I may fay makes them ina conftant {tate of war for their 
fcanty nourifhment, the ftronger and talleft by degrees overtopping the weaker, and 
when the winds blow they lafh againft one another ; this affifts in beating off any hori- 
zontal branches that might damage the timber with knots, as wellas by degrees crufhes 


the overtopped trees. In fuch ftate of hoftility they continue ftruggling until the - 


matter trees acquire fome fpace around them ; then they begin to fhoot out in a more 
bufhy manner at the top, gradually lofing. their fpiral form, increafing afterwards 
more in fize of body then height, fome acqdiring four feet diameter, and above fixty 
feet of height to the branches, fit for the fineft deal board. ‘the growth is extremely 
flow, as is plainly proved by the fmallnefs of the grain of the wood, which appears dif- 


tinly in circles, from the centre to the bark. Upon cutting a tree overclofe at the~ 
root, I can venture to point out the exact age, which in thefe old firs comes to an amaz- - 


ing number of years, I lately pitched upon a tree of two feet and a half ‘diameter, as 
this is near the fize of a planted fir of fifty years of age mentioned, and | counted ex- 
atly two hundred and fourteen circles or coats, which makes this natural fir above four 
times the age of the planted one. Now as to planted firs, thefe are raifed firft in dreffed 
ground from the feed, where they ftand two feafons or more, then are‘planted out in 
the ground they are to‘continue in at regular diftances, have a clear circumference 
round them for extending both roots and branches; the one gives,too quick nourifh- 
ment to the tree which fhoots out in.luxuriant growths, and'the other allows many of 
the branches to {pread horizontally, fpoiling the timber with knots; befides, this quick 
growth occafions thefe thick yearly circular coats of wood, which form a ¢oarfe grain, 
of a fpongy foft nature. The juices never after ripen into a proportional quantity 
their refinous prefervative balm: fo that the plantations decay before the wood acquires 
age, atavaluable fize, and the timber when ufed in work has neither ftrength, beauty, 
nor duration. I believe the climate has likewife a great fhare in forming the nature of 
the beft wood, which Vaceount for in the following manner, The moft mountainous 
parts of the Highlands, particularly the northerly hanging fituations, where thefe fine 
fir trees are, have a much fhorter time of vegetation than a more foutherly expofure, 
or the lower open countries, being fhaded by high hills from the rays of the fun even 
at mid-day for months together, fo that with regard to other vegetables nature vifibly 
eontinues longer in a torpid ftate there than in other places of the fame latitude. 
This dead flate of ‘nature for fo long a time yearly appears to me neceffary to form the 
ftrength and health of this particular fpecies of timber: No doubt they may at firft 
fhiow a gratefulnefs for better foil and more fun by. fhooting out fpontaneoufly, but if 
the plant or tree is fo altered by this luxury that it cannot attain any degree of perfec- 
tion fit for the purpofes intended, the attempt certainly proves in vain. 


From: 
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From what is faid above, it is not atall myintention to diffuade from planting Scotch fir, 

‘but to encourage thofe that have the proper foil-an€ fituation to do fo, being of opinion 
that where thefe circunt{tances agree, and there, planting not in lines, but irregularly and 
thicker than common, the trees will come to be of equal fize and value with the naty- 

' ral ones. In confidence-of this, I have planted feveral millions on the fides of hills out 
of reach of feed from the natural firs. ‘ 


APPENDIX.—Numazr II. 
Of Elgin and the Shire of Murray. 
By the Rev. Mr. Suaw, Minifter of Elgin. 


“TBE parihh of Elgin can afford little matter for anfwering Mr. Pennant’s queries, 
and therefore I extend my view through the whole province or country of Murray, ex- 
tending by the coaft from the river of Spey to the eaft, to the river of Beauly tothe welt, 
‘which is the boundary of the province of Rofs: and extending to the fouth-welt as far 
as the north end of Loch-Lochy, and comprehending the countries of Strathfpey, Bade. 
noch, Strathern, Strath-nairn, and Strath-erick, all which were the feats of the an- 
cient Moravienfes. I fhall make my anfwers to the queries in order, and advance no- 
thing but what confifts with my perfonal-knowledge, or for which I have unqueftionable 
cauthority. 

I. This province is naturally divided by the rivers of Spey, Loffey, Findern, Nairn, 
‘Nefs, and Beauly. The river of Spey rifing on the borders of Lochaber is n-ore than 
fixty Scotch miles, or a hundred Englith in length, but too rapid to be navigable, 
Upon this river great floats of fir and birch wood are carried down to the firth; the 
float is guided by a man fitting in a.courach, of which Solinus; cap. 22. fays of the 
Irifh, * Navigant vimineis alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubulorum,’*a 
thort but exact defcription of the courach. It is in fhape oval, about four feet long and 
three broad, a fmall keel from head to ftern, a few ribs crofs the keel, and x ring of 
pliable wood round the lip of it, the whole covered with the rough hide of an ox or a 
horfe, The rower fits on a tranfverfe feat in the middle, and holds in his hand’a Tope, 
the end of which is tied to the float, and with the other hand he manages a paddle, and 
keeps the float in deep water and brings it to fhore when he pleafes. The rivers of 
Loffey, Findern and Nairn, have nothing remarkable in them, but the river of Nefs fs 
obfervable on the following accounts, viz. It runs from Loch-Nefs, a lake 23 miles 
long, and from 2 to 3 broad; this loch is fed by a river running from Loch-Eoch, into 
which a river falls from Loch-Garrie, into which a river enters from Loch-Queich: 
Loch-Nefs and the riverrunning from it never freeze, but the water is warm in: the 
keeneit froft. There are many other lakesin this province, of which one called the 
lake Dundelchack is remarkable: the inhabitants of the neighbourhood told me that 
this lake is never covered with ice before the month of January, but in that month and 
February one night’s {trong froft coversit all over with ice: this lake ftandsin the parifh 
of Durris, within two miles of Loch-Nefs. On the eaft fide of Loch-nefs, a large mile 
above the loch, is the water-fall of Foher, where the river Feach Len falls over afteep 
rock about 80 feet in height; and the water breaking upon the thelves, rarifies like a 
fog. In this province are feveral chalybeate mineral {prings, as at Finland in Lambride 
parifh, at Auchterblare in Duthel parifh, at Relugos in Edenkeely parifh, at Muretown in. 
invernefs parifh. ~ 3 : ; 
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Hi. In the parith of Drainie there is a large cave open to the fea, of a confiderable 
length, breadth, and height. There are many natural caves in the hills, within which 
Aunters, -herds and thieves take fhelter in- time of ftorm :-there isan artifical cave in the 

_ lands of Raits in. Badenoch, in which fugitives.and thieves were wont to reft; but it is 
now demolifhed.in part. Of the mountains in this province I fhall name but two.or _ 
three: the Carngorm in Strathfpey. is remarkable for its height, and for the {tones found 
upon it; Ihave feen thefe ftones of blue, green, yellow, and amber colours ;. fome.fo- 
large as to. make big {nuff-boxes or {mall cups; fome ofa hexagonal or pentagonal 
figure,. and’ tapering to-a point at each end. Thefe are now. well known to the curious . 
and to jewellers, Another mountain .is Benalar in Badenoch, which I imagine is the - 
higheft ground-in Scotland, for waters running from it fall into the fea at Dundee, at 
Inverlochy, and at Garmoch in Murray. On the welt fide of Loch-Nefs there ig a hill 
called Meafuarvoney: Mr. Gordon the geographer was impofed upon. by-being told. 
that it is two miles perpendicular above the lake, and that.on.the top of it, there is a 
fmall lake which could never be founded, and communicates with Loch-Nefs :: but I 
can affure you it is not near one mile above the loch, and there is no fuch lake onthe 
top of it. For piéturefque fcenes, worth drawing, I know none except Loch-Nefs: 
with the rocks, woods, cafcades of rills of water, and fome plots of.corn land,.on both 
fides of the loch, which make a delightful Gene to one failing the loch in the King’s 
yatcht, or in a barge. 
_ II. No earthquake, that I can learn, was ever felt in this province. No whirlwind 
any way remarkable: there are feveral echoes, but fcarcely worth the mentioning. 
About.the 1733 or 4, flafhes of. lightning fo ftruck the houfe of Innes near Elgin, as by 
entering into crevices in the wall to drive out big ftones,. likewife to rent a confiderable 
long yault, and to.tofg.a large cap-ftone above forty yards from the houfe, as the late Sir: 
Harry Innes of that ilk told me. ‘ s 
_ IV. The common difeafes in ‘our country are fevers, rheums, cold, {crofula, hyfteric 
and hypocondriac ; bites of ferpents, and mad dogs, Our natural. phyficians cure 
fevers, by making the patient drink plentifully of barley water or.wangrels, and when 
the fever rifes high the patient drinks a large draught ey cold water: which-brings out a; 

ofufe fweat, that ends in a crifis. For rheums, they twice a-day “bathe the part af. . 
Feated, pouring cold. water upon it, ,and after it is dried, rubbing it till.it-is warm, and. 
covering it with plaiding or flannel. For colds, they keep bed for two days, drinking | 
‘warm, and if they fweat not, they take the cold bath in a river or brook, which produces 
Sweat.. The {crofula they find incurable, but in young perfons, by wafhing often with . 
lime water, it cures in a few years. Hyfterics and hypocondriacs, in my opinion, are 
the effects of tea, coffee, floth and lazinefs, but thefe difeafes are nefér. known in.our 
Highlands.. When one is bit by.a ferpent or fnake, if he can reach the wound, he fucks 
the blood, covers the wound, and often foments the part wounded, and- members 
round it, with a decoction of the buds and leaves of ath trees. When one is bit by a: 
mad dog, as often happens in the Highlands, he with a razor immediately cuts out the 
fieth of the part wounded, fucks the blood in plenty, and covers the wound with a hand- 
full of cobwebs: orif-he has net courage to cut out the flefh, and thereby :to prevent ; 
the poifon frout mixing with the blood, he caufes the wound to be well fucked, and then: 
foments it with warm oil or melted'butter.. I have feen thefe cures performed with ree. 
markable fuccefs.. We have had,.fifty years ago, a terrible difeafe called the Civans, 
which broke out inte blotches in feveral parts-of the. body, and often turned into a gan. 
grene in the face: this difeafe was brought by the military.returning from Flanders, 

: and 
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-and was cured only by a plentiful falivation with mercury, but now we are +happily 
free from it. : : 

V. ‘In the parith of Elgin, William ‘Calanch, a ‘farmer, died about the year 1740, at 
‘the age of about 119 years; we‘have had many who lived to an 100 years; we have 
fome who have two thumbs on each hand, or two grest toes on each foot. 

\ WI. and VIL. In this town of Elgin the number of inhabitants increafes, occafioned 
by frangers living in the borough and many poor people coming from the country 
into it. But in the parifh to fandward the number appears to decreafe, by reafon of 
tenants taking up larger farms than formerly: the number now is above 5000. 

VIN. The corns raifed in this provinee are wheat, barley, oats, peas and beans, and 
rye, ‘Of thefe in good years we‘have enough to ferve'the country, and to export above 
2c,ooo bolls, befides:ferving the Highland countries. ‘Our manufactures are Jinen in 
confiderable quantities, wool-and common ftuffs, and now at Invernefs a flourithing 
fail manufa€tory, and-a ropery. Our fithery is confiderable, for of white or fea-fith 
‘there is great plenty to ferve the country and towns, and fometimes to export a little. 
And our falmon on the rivers of Spey, Findern, Nefs, and Beauly, ferves the towns 
and country, and we export annually to the value ef about 12,0001. 

1X. Near the frith, the farmers manure with fea ware or weeds, which produces 
richly ;-in other parts they ufe marle, fime, dung of cateéle, and in the Highlands tathing, 
i. e. keeping their cattle in fummer and autumn within pinfolds on barren or refted 
‘ground, that by their dung they may enrich the foil; and in many parts they yfe 
green earth mixed with the dung of black cattle and horfes, g ve 

X. We cultivate fome hemp, much flax, of which we not only make linen for home 
confumption, and have three bleaching fields within the province, befides private 
‘bleaching, but we fell great quantities of linen yarn to the merchants of Glafgow and 
others. We likewife cultivate potatoes in great plenty to ferve the country. 

XI. From the Lowlands of the-province few or no cattle are fent out of the country, 
‘but from the Highland glens and valleys, feveral hundreds of black cattle, fome horfes, 
‘but no fwine, are annually fold into England and the fouthern‘counties of Scotland. 

XIE. There are ‘in this province feveral fmall mounts or motes, of which I cannot 
determine whether any of them be artificial or not ; they generally ftand about 40 paces 
-one from another; I fhall name only the following: viz. Near the town of Elgin 
-are two little mounts-cafled the fhooting-buts, and two of the fame kind are near the 
irk of Petty. 1am inclined to think, that, before the invention of fire-arms, thefe 
-were marks for fhooting at with bows and arrows; but that in time of Druidifm, they 
were the feats on which the Druids met to determine queftions in law and property ; 
and they are in the Gaelic language called Tomavoed, i, e. the court hill; and in the 
fouth, they are called Laws, as North Berwick Law, Largo Law, &c. I may add the 
Omnis terra, or Mote-hill at Scoon. We have few military entrenchments worth the 
mentioning, as the Romans encamped little, if at all, fo far north. Druidical circles 
have been very frequent in this province. The ftones were generally about four feet 
in length, and eighteen inches in breadth; for the moft part, the- ftones are removed 
by the country people, and I fhall name but one or two; viz. at Stonny-field near In- 
“vernefs, there was a large circle about thirty feet diameter, fome of the ftones as yet 
{tand. In Durris, at the north end of Loch-Nef:, is a Druid temple of three concentric 
circles : in afl thefe druidical circles, there was an altar-ftone at the centre, but that at 
Durris is taken away, and near the centre isa hollowed ftone, which either was a laver 
to wafh in, or a bafon to receive the blood of the facxifice. Befides circles, there were 
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many druidical cairns in this country, on which, at their folenin feftivals, they offered 
their facrifices ; thefe cairns were about five feet high, and about thirty feet in cir. 
cumference, and hedged around with ftones pitted in the earth to prevent the falling 
out of the {tones of the cairn; fuch a cairn ftands in the parith of Alves, four miles 
from Elgin ; another in the parifh of Birney, two miles from that town; and two or, 
three near Avemore, in the parifh cf Duthel in Strathfpey. From thefe circles and 
cairns many churches are to this day called Clachan, i. e. a colleGion of ftones; and 
as they ftood in time of druidifm in groves and woods, a church in Wales was called 
Lhan, probably from Lhuin a grove. There is within a half-mile to the eaft of the town 
of Forres, an obelifk called Seven’s ftone, he height of it cannot now with certainty 
be known, it is faid to be twelve feet funk in the corn-field. When fome years ago it was 
likely to fall, the Countefs of Murray caufed it to be ereéted, and much funk to pre- 
vent falling : it is about twenty-three feet above ground, about four feet broad ; what 
is above ground is vifibly divided into feven parts, whereof the loweft is almoft hid by 
the {tones fupporting it; the fecond divifion contains many figures, but much defaced; 
in the third compartment are figures of men, and fome of beafts with human heads ; 
the fourth contains enfigns and military weapons; and in the fifth, fixth, and feventh, 
the figures are {carce difcernible; on the reverfe there is a crofs, beneath which are two 
human figures of a Gothic form; this feems to be a monument of a battle fought in 
that place, by King Malcolm Il. of Scotland againft the Danes, about the year 1008. 
There are about two or three obeliiks of fix or feven feet high below the kirk of Alves, 
probably as monuments of fkirmifhes, and the burying of men of fome figure. 

XIII. In this province we had two bifhopricks, one abby, three priories, once pra- 
ceptory, and feveral convents. The firft bifhopric was that of Murthlack, now Mort- 
lich, erected by K. Malc. II. An. 1010, when he had given a total defeat to the Danes 
in that valley: the diocefe confifted only of three parifhes, and after three bifhops had 
ferved there it was tranflated to Aberdeen, an. 1142. Asan account of it will be 
fully given by others, I infift not further. 

The fecond bifhoprick was that of Murray. In the fourth century the bifhop af- 
fected a pre-eminence over his fellow prefbyters, and an equality in many things to 
fovereign princes: as princes had their thrones, were crowned, wore crowns, had their 
palaces, their minifters of ftate, their privy council, and their fubje&ts ; fo bifhops had 
a folium, a confecration, a mitre, palaces, dignified clergy, chapter, and inferior clergy. 
The epifcopal bifhopric of Murray, was, in my opinion, erected by K. Alexander I, ; and 
the bithops of it were in fucceffion. 

(1.) Gregorius, who is a witnefs in a charter of K. David I. to Dumfermline, con- 
firming K. Alexander’s charter to that abby ; there he is called Gregorius Moravienfis 
Epifcopus : and in the foundation charter of the priory of Schoon, an. 1115, Grego- 
yius Epifcopus is a witnefs, who probably was the fame with the formerly mentioned. 

(2.) William was made apoftolic legate, an. 1159, and died 1162. I find not what 
time he was confecrated. 

(3-) Felix, is witnefs in a charter by K. William, Wilielmo filio Srefken, de terris, de 
Strablock, Rofoil, Infokele, Duffus Machare, et Kintray. He died about an. 1170. 

(4.) Simeon de Toney, monk of Melrofe, ele&ted 1171, and died an. 1184, he was 
buried in Birney. ee 

(s.) Andrew, confecrated an. 1184, .and died 1185. 

(6.) Richard, confecrated Idi. Marti, an. 1187, by Hugo bifhop of St. Andrew’s, 
and died an. 1203, and was buried in Spynie. 
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(7.) Bricius, brother of William lord of Douglas, and prior of Leffinahego, eletted 
an. 1203, and died an. 1222, and was buried at Spynie. He had reprefented to the 
pope taat the former bifhops had no fixed fee, or cathedral, fome refiding at Birney, 
fome at Kinnedar, and fome at Spynic; and he obtained that Spynie fhould be the- 

. the bithop’s fee ; he appointed the dignified clergy and canons, and founded a college 
of canons, eight in number. 

(8.) Andrew (fon of William Murray of Duffus, dean of Murray,) confecrated 
an. 1223. He founded the cathedral church at Elgin, added fourteen canons to the 
college, and afligncd manfes and prebends for them, and for the dignified clergy, and 
died an. 1242. ‘ 

Here it will be proper to give fome account of the cathedral church at Elgin, for 
it docs not appear that Briceus built any church at Spynie. Bifhop Andrew was 
not pleafed with the fituation of Spynie for a cathedral, and therefore petitioned the Pope, 
that, becaufe the diftance from the burgh of Elgin, which would divert the canons 
from their facred funGtions to go and buy provifions in the burgh, that he might allow 
the cathedral to be tranflated to the Ecclef@ fanéta Trinitatis prope Elgin: Pope Ho- 
norius granted his requeft, and by his bull dated 4" Idu" Aprilis 1224 empowered the 
bifhop of Caithnefs, and the dean of Rofemarky, to make the defired tranflation. 
Thefe met at the place defired, on the 14th of the kalends of Auguft, an. 1224; and 
finding it ‘* in commodum Ecclefie,” declared the church of the holy Trinity to be the 
cathedral church of the diocefe of Murray in all times coming: it is {aid that bi- 
fhop Andrew laid the foundation-ftone of the church on the fame day “above- 
mentioned, but it does not appear what the form or dimenfions of that firft church 
were, ; 

- (g.) Simon dean of Murray fucceeded and died 1252, and was buried in the choir 
of the cathedral near to bifhop Andrew. 

10.) Archibald dean of Murray, confecrated an. 1253, and died December.sth, 
an. 1298, and was buried in the choir. This bifhop having no palace, built one at 
Kinnedar, and lived there. In his time William Ear] of Rofs, having done great harm 
to the parfon of Petty, was obliged to do penance, and for reparation gave the lands 
of Catholl in Rofs to the bifhops of Murray in perpetuum. 

- (13.) David Murray, confecrated at Avignon in France, by Boniface VIII, anno 
1299, and died January 20, anno 1325. : 

(12.) John Pilmore, confecrated 3 kal. Aprilis, anno 1326, and died at Spynie on 
Michaelmas-eve, 1362. , 

'(13.) Alexander Bar, dotor decretorum, confecrated by Urban V. an. 1362, died 
at Spynie, May 1397. In his time, viz. an. 1390, “Alexander Stewart (fon of king 
Robert II.) lord Badenoch, commonly called the Wolf of Badenoch, keeping violent 
poffeffion of the bifhop’s lands in that country, was excommunicated in refentment, in 
the month of May, an. 1390. He with his followers burnt the town of Forres, with 
the choir of that church, and the archdeacon’s houfe; and in June that year burnt 
the town of Elgin, the church of St. Giles, the hofpital of Maifon-Dieu, the cathedral 
church, with eighteen houfes of the canons in the college of Elgin. For this he was 
made to do penance, and, upon his humble fubmiffion, he was abfolved by Walter 
Trail, bifhop of St. Andrews, in the black friars church of Perth (being fir received 
at the door, barefoot, and in fackcloth, and again before the high altar in prefence of 
the king and his nobles,} on condition that he would make full reparation to the bifhop 
and church of Murray, and obtain abfolution from the pope. Bithop Bar began the 
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rebuilding of the church, and every canon contributed to.it; as did every parifh in the 
diocefe, 

(14.) William Spynie, chanter of Murray, D.I.C. confecrated at Avignon by 
Benedict the IXth, Sept. 13th, 1397, and died Aug. 20th, an. 1406. He carried on 
the reparation of the cathedral, but the troubles of the times caufed it to make flow 
advances. On July 3,an. 1402, Alexander III. fon of the lord of the ifles, plundered 
Elgin, burnt many houfes, and fpoiled the houfes of the canons: he was excommu- 
nicated, and offered a fum of gold, as did every one of his captains, and he received 
abfolution : this money was applied for ereéting a crofs and a bell in that part of the 
canonry which lies next the bridge of Elgin. 

(15.) John Innes, parfon of Duffus, archdeacon of Caithnefs, and LL. D. was ton- 
fecrated by Benedi& the XIlIth, Jan, 2d, an. 1406, and died April as5th, an. 1414, 
and was buried in his own iflein the cathedral, where his ftatue at large {till remains 
with this infcription, * Hic jacet reverendus in Chrifto Pater ct Dominus D. Johannes 
Innes de Innes, hujus ecclefice Epifcopus, qui hoc notabile opus incepit, et per feptennium adifi- 
cavit.” He built that ifle and a part of the great fteeple or tower, ” After his death, 
the chapter met, and all were fworn, that on whomfoever the lot fhould fall to be 
bifhop, he fhould annually.apply one third. of his revenues until the building of the 
cathedral fhould be finifhed. 

(16.) Henry Leighton, parfon of Duffus, and LL. D. was confecrated in Valentia 
by Bendi&t XIII. March 8th, an, 1415: he diligently carried.on the building, and finifhed 
the great tower, and was tranflated to Aberdeen, an. 1425. The cathedral church 
having been completely finifhed in the time of this bifhop, I fhall here defcribe that 
edifice, which was all in the Gothic form of architecture. It ftood due eafl and welt, in 
the form of a paflion or Jerufalem crofs: the length of it 264 feet ; the breadth 35 feet ; 
the length of the traverfe 114 feet. The church was ornamented with five towers, 
whereof two parallel towers ftood on the weft end, one in the middle, and two at 
the eaft end: the two weft towers ftand entire in the ftone work, and are each 84 feet 
high ; what the height of the fpires was I do not find; probably they were of wood, 
and fell.down long fince. The great tower in the centre of the nave ftood on two 
arched pillars crofling at top, and was including the fpires, 198 feet in height; the 
two turrets in the ealt end are ftill entire, and each has a winding ftaircafe leading to 
achannel or paflage in the walls round the whole church. The height of the fide- 
walls is 36 feet. ‘he great entry was betwixt the two towers in the welt end; this 
gate is a concave arch, 24 feet broad in bafe, and 24 in height, terminating in a fharp 
angle; on each fide of the valves in the fweep of the arch are 8 round, and 8 fluted 
pilafters, 64 feet high, adorned with a chapiter, from which arife 16 pilafters that meet 
in the key of the arch. Each valve of the door was 5 feet broad, and about to feet 
high. ‘To yield light to this large building, befides the great windows in the potti- 
cos, and.a row of windows in the wall above, each 6 feet high, there was above the 
gate a window of an acute angled.arch 19 feet broad in bafe, and 27 in height; and~ 
in the eaft end between the turrets, a row of five parallel windows, each 2 feet broad 
and +o high ; above thele five more each 7 feet high, and over thefe a circular win- 
dow near 10 feet diameter: the grand gate, the windows, the pillars, the projecting 
table, pedeltals, cordons, are adorned with foliage, grapes, atid other carvings. ‘The 
traverfe, in length as above, feems to have been built by the families of Dunbar and 
Innes, for the north part of it is called the Dunbar’s ifle, and the fouth part the Innes’ 
ifle. 
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The chapter-houfe, in which the bifhop’s privy council met, ftands on the north 
fide of the choir: it is a curious piece of architecture, communicating with the choir 
by a vaulted veftry. The houfe is an exa€t oftagon, 34 feet high, and the diagonal 
breadth within walls 37 feet: it is almoft a cube arched and vaulted at top, and the 
whole arched roof fupported by one pillar in the centre of the houfe. Arched pillars 
from every angle terminated in the grand pillar, which is g feet in circumference, 
crufted over with 16 pilafters, and 24 feet high; adorned with a chapiter from which 
arife round pillars that fpread along the roof, and join at top; and round the chapiter 
are engraven the arms of feveral bithpe. There is a large window in each of the feven 
fides, the eighth fide communicating, as was faid, with the choir; and in the north 
wall are five ftalls cut in nitches for the bifhop’s minifters of ftate, viz. the dean, 
chapter, archdeacon, chancellor, and treafurer, the dean’s ftall raifed a ftep higher than 
the other four. This ftructure of the cathedral came to decay in the manner follow- 
ing: viz. The Regent Earl of Murray being obliged to levy fome forces, and being 
ftraitened in money, appointed by his privy council February 14, 1567, 8, the theriffs 
of Aberdeen and Murray, with other gentlemen, to take the lead, thatch or covering 
off the cathedrals of Aberdeen and Murray, and to fell it for paying the troops, which 
was done, and fhipped for Holland ; but the fhip foon after launched in the fea, funk 
with the lead, which it is thought was done by a fuperftitious Roman catholic who was 
captain of it. Of this whole edifice, the chapter-houfe, the walls of the choir, the 
wettern fteeples, and the eaftern turrets remain as yet entire, but the fide walls of 
the nave and the traverfe, are moft part fallen, and Peace Sunday, an. 1711, the great 
tower or fteeple in the middle fell from the foundation. 

The cathedral ftood within the precin&t of the college, near the river fide of Loffey : 
this precin&t was walled round with a ftrong ftone wall and was about 1000 yards in 
circumference, a part of the walls ftill remains entire ; it had four gates, every one of 
which probably had (as is apparent the eaftern had) an iron gate, a portcullis, and a 
porter’s lodge: within the precinét the dignified clergy and all the canons had houfes 
and gardens, and without the precin&, towards the town of Elgin, there was a {mall 
‘burrow witha crofs, where the churchmen purchafed their provifions. The bifhop’s 
palace ftood at Spynie a large mile from Elgin; when it ftood entire, it was the moft 
ftately I have feen in any diocefe in Scotland. The area of the buildings was.an ob- 
long {quare of 60 yards; in the fouth-weft corner ftood a ftrong tower vaulted, the 
wall 9 feet thick, with an eafy winding ftair-cafe, a cape-houfe at top, with a battlement 
round. In the other three corners are fmall towers with narrow rooms. In the fouth 
fide of the area, there was a chapel and tennis-court ; and in other parts were ftables 
and all neceflary offices. The gate or entry was in the middle of the eaft wall, fe- 
cured by an iron grate and a portcullis; over the gate ftand the arms of bifhop John 
Innes and the initial letters of his name, which affords a conjecture that he was the firft 
who built any part of this court. Around the palace was a fpacious precin@, with 
gardens, and walks, and which now pay twelve pounds fterling to the crown. ‘The 
lands of Spynie and the precin&t were granted by the crown to one gentleman after 
another till the revolution, and fince that time, the precin¢ét continues in the crown, 
and the lands belong to Mr. Brodie of Spynie, now of Brodie; but the iron grate, 
the roof, the joifts, and all the timber-work were carried off by the former leffees, and 
now all is in decay. 

The diocefe of Murray comprifed the counties of Murray and Nairn, and the great- 
eft part of the counties of Bamf and Invernefs, and had fifty-fix paftoral charges, 
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‘What the revenue of this bifhoprick was before the reformation cannot now be well 
known ; for Patrick Hepburn, the laft popifh bifhop, fewed and fold at leaft a third 
part of the lands of the bifhoprick, including what he was obliged to give to the Re- 
gent of Scotland, an. 1568, for harbouring his intercommuned uncle James Earl of 
Bothwell, who married our unfortunate Q. Mary, an. 1563, when an account of all 
dignified clergy’s revenues was called in by the parliament, the revenues of the bi- 
fhoprick of Murray, as then given up, were as follows: viz. In money, 16461. 7s. 9d. 
Scots; wheat ro bolls; barley, 77 chalders, 6 bolls, 3 firlots, and 2 pecks; oats, 2 
chalders, 8 bolls; falmon, 8 lafts; poultry, 223. Befides the emoluments of the 
regality of Spynie, and of the commiffaries of Spynie and Invernefs, and the great tcinds 
of the parith of Elgin, and of St. Andrew’s in Murray, Ogfton, Laggon, and the 
bifhop’s fhare of the revenues of the common kirks. 

‘Che only abby we had was at Kinlofs, which ftood in what is now called the parith 
of that name. It was founded by K. David I. 10° kal. Januarii, an. 1150, The abbot 
was mitred, and had a feat in parliament; the monks were of the Ciftercian order, 
called Manachi Albi. K. David endowed it, as did K. William, with many lands. 
Afelinus was the firft abbot, and Robert Reid was the laft. ‘The revenues of the 
abby, an. 1561, were found to be, in money, 1152I. 1s. od. Scots; barley and meal, 
47 chalders, 11 bolls, 1 firlot, and 3 pecks; oats 1@ bolls, 3 firlots; wedders, 34; 
geefe, 41 5 capons, 603 and poultry, 125. The abbot had a regality within the abby 
lands; Mr. Edward Bruce was made commendator, and afterwards lord of Kinlofs, 
an. 16043; from whom Alexander Brodie of Lethen purchafed the lands of Kinlofs, - 
and the {uperiority of the other abby lands. The ruins of the building are fo {mall, 
that it cannot be known what it was when entire; for an. 1651 and 1652, the ftones 
of it were fold, and carried to build Cromwell’s fart at Invernefs, and nothing now 
remains but confufed ruins. 

The oldeft priory we had in this province was at Urquhart, three miles eaft of Elgin. 
Tt was founded by K. David I. an. 1125, in honour of the Trinity. It was a cell of 
Dumfermline with Benediéine monks. " K. David endowed it liberally. The revenues 
thereof were not given up in an. 1563, and fo I can give no account of them. The 
ptiory lands were ereéted into a regality, but no veftige of the buildings now remains. 
In 1565, Alexander Seton was made commendator, and 15gt, created Lord Urquhart, 
and an. 1605 Earl of Dumfermline; but the honours being forfeited in 1690, Seton 
of Barns claimed the lordfhip, and about an. 1730 it was purchafed by the family of 
Gordon. 

The next priory was at Plufcarden, founded by K. Alexander IT. an. 1230, and 
named Vallis Sanéti Andra. I(t was planted by Monachi Vallis Caulium. None but the 
prior and procurator were allowed to go without the precinét; the monks becoming 
vicious were expelled, and other monks brought from Dumfermline. ‘The lands of 
this priory were very confiderable, and they had a grangia and a cell of monks at 
Grange-hill. The revenue of this priory, given up an. 1563, was in money 
5251. 10s. 14d. Scots; wheat, 1 chalder, 1 boll, 2 firlots; malt, meal, and barley, 
&1 chalders, 4 bolls, 3 firlots, 1 pees oats, 5 chalders, 13 bolls; dry multures, 9 
chalders, 11 bolls; falmon, 30 lafts. The buildings ftood four miles S. W. from the 
town of Elgin, in a warm valley called the glen of Plufcarden. The walls of the pre- 
cin@ make a large fquare, and are pretty entire. The church ftands about the middle 
of the fquare, a fine edifice in the form of a crofs, with a fquare tower, all of hewen 
afhlar. ‘The oratory and refe€tory join to the fouth end of the church, under which is 


the dormitory. The chapter-houfe is of curious work, an oftagonal cube, vaulted roofs 
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{upported by-one pillar, all as yet entire. ‘They had a regality in the priory fands and a 
diftin® regality in Grange-hill, called the regality of Staneforenoon. At the reforma- 
tion Sir Alexander Seton was, An. 1:65, made commendator. The lands of Plufcar- 
den and Old Milns near Elgin pafled through feveral hands, and are now the property 
of James Earl of Fife. : 

The third priory was at Kingufie, founded by George Earl of Huntly, about an. 
1490. Of what order the monks were, or what were the revenues of the priory, I 
have not learned. The few lands belonging to it being the donation of the family of 
Huntly, were at the reforn.ation re-ailumed by them, and continue to be their property. 

There were likewife within this province feveral convents of religious orders, In 
the town of Elgin were Grey Friars, Black Friars, Red Friars, Templars Houfes, and 
a Nunnery of the religions of St. Catherine of Sienna. There were other convents at 
Forrers and Invernefs. 

Clofe by the town of Elgin ftood the praceptory of Maifon-Dieu. It was a hofpital 
for entertaining ftrangers, and maintaining poor infirm people. The buildings are 
now gone to ruins. They had confiderable lands in the parithes of Elgin, Laubride, 
Knockando, and Dundurkus, all which were by King James VI. and Charles I, 
granted to the town of Flgin, and now hold few of them. 

Tn this province we had four royal forts; the firft ftodd on a round hill that over- 
looks the town of Elgin ; and fome of the walls, all of run lime, do as yet remain, 
The Earls of Murray fince the year 1313 were conftables of it, and had confiderable 
lands for their falary, ‘Their office continued till 1748, when heritable offices Were an- 
nexed to the crown, and now they have no more but the hill called Lady hill, which 
yields a fmall rent annually. Another fort ftood in the town of Nairn, but no veltiges 
of it now remain. Mr. Campbell of Calder (and formerly the Thanes of that ilk) was 
conftable, and in 1748 was paid a compenfation for that office. The third fort was at 
Invernefs, of which the Earls of Rofs were formerly conftables ; and after their for- 
feiture, the Karl of Huntly obtained the office of conttable, with very confiderable 
Iands as a falary, and continued to be conftable till 1629. I need not here fpeak of 
Cromwell’s fort at Invernefs, of which no doubt others will give a full account. The 
fourth fort was at Urquhart, on the weft-fide of Loch-Nefs: the buildings were pretty 
large, and in a great part as yet ftand. Inthe time of David II. Alexander Boes was 
governor of this fort; afterwards, Chifolm of that ilk was governor: but fince the 
middle of the fifteenth century I do not find it had any governor, and now the lands of 
Urquhart are the property of Sir Ludowick Grant of Grant. Befides thefe forts we 
had many old caftles within this province commonly called Fortalicia. One ftocd at 
Duffus, three miles north of Elgin, and was the feat of the chief of the Moravienfes as 
early as the eleventh century. “Lhe caftle ftood on a green mote, on the bank of the 
loch.of Spynie: it was a {quare, the wall about zo feet high, ahd 5 feet thick, with a 
parapet, a ditch, and.a draw bridge: within the fquare were buildings of timber for ac- 
commodating the family, and alfo neceflary offices. ‘The walls ar 
Such Fortalices were alfo at Balveny in the parifh of 
parith, at Lochindorb in the parifh of Cromdil, at Raet 
in Kingufie parifh, All which were large {quares, 
within the walls. 

I fhall give no account of the modern forts of Fort George at Arderfair, or Fort 
Auguftus at the fouth end of Loch-Nefs, and fhall only defcribe a promontory in the 
parifh of Duffus, four miles from Elgin. Our hiftorians call it Burgus, it juts into the 
frich, and rifes above low water about fixteen yards. ‘To the weft and north irisa per- 
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pendicular rock, to the eaft the afcent is fteep but graffy, to the fouth towards land the 
afcent is more ealy. The area on the top is neara rectangular figure, in length about 
tog yards, and in breadth about 50. After the Danes had defeated the Scots army at 
Forres about an. 1008, they fent for their wives and children, and made this promon- 
tory an afylum to them and a place of arms. It was at top furrounded with a ftrong 
rampart of oaken logs, of which fome are as yet digged up: by a trench cut on the 
fouth fide they brought the fea round the promontory, and within this, had other 
trenches, and they fortified it to the eaft. ‘Ihe trenches are now filled up. After the 
battle of Mortlich in the year 1010, the Danes abandoned it, and left the country of 
Murray. ‘To return. 

(17.) Columba Dunbar fucceeded, and died An. 1435. 

(18.) John Winchelter, L. B. and chaplain to King James II. was confecrated 1438, 
and diced 1458. In 1452, the King ereéted the town of Spynie into- a free burgh of 
barony, and ereéted all the lands of the bifhoprick into the regality of Spynie. 

(19.) James Stewart, dean, confecrated 1458, died an. 1460. 

(20.) David Stewart, parfon of Spynie, fucceeded in 1461, built the high tower of 
the palace, and died an. 1475. : 

(21.) William Tulloch, tranflated from Orkney, an. 1477, was Lord Privy Seal, 
and died 1482. 

(22 ) Andrew Stewart, dean of Murray and Privy Seal, fucceeded an. 148 3, and 
died 1498. 

(23.)-:.ndrew Forman, commendator of Dry Burgh, fucceeded an. 1501, and was 
tranflated to St. Andrew’s an. 1714. - ‘ ; 

(24.) James Hepburn fucceeded, and died an. 1524. 

(2 5), Robert Shaw, fon of Sauchy, and abbot of Paifly, was confecrated 1525, — 
and died 15_s 

(26.) Alexander Stewart, fon of the Duke of Albany, fucceeded, and died an. 
1535. 

a Patrick Hepburn, uncle to James Earl of Bothwell, and commendator of 
Scoon, was confecrated an. 1 537. He dilapidated, fewed, or fet in- long leafes a great 
part ef the church lands, and died An. 5573, on the 2oth June. 

I have feen feveral catalogues of the popifh bithops of Murray, both printed and manu- 
{cript, but all imperfect; comparing thefe with the writings of Sir James Dalrymple, 
Sir Robert Sibbald, Bifhop Keith, the chartulary of Murray, and the chronicle of Mel 
Rofs, the above catalogue may I think be depended upon. ‘To return to the quzcries, 

XIV. There are in this province manufcript hiftories of feveral families, which 
might be of fome fervice in compiling a general hiftory ;-as of the families of Dunbar, 
Innes, Brodie, Calder, Kilravock, M‘Intofh, and Grant. With, regard to ancient 
weapons, I have feen in the houfe of Grant, of Kilravock, and in other houfes, fteel 
helmets, habergeons, and coats of mail, and of buff leather. Adder ftones, glafs beads, 
&c. are but amulets not worth regarding. 

XV. I know not one picture worth regarding, except a piture of the Virgin Mary 
in the houfe of Caftle Grant. : 

XVI. No battle in the parith of Elgin, but many within this province, as at Forres, 
about an. 1003, betwixt the Scots and Danes ; at Mortlich, an. roto, between the’ 
fame; at Spey-mouth, an 1: 78, the King againft the Moravienfes; again an. 1110, 
again(t the fame people; and, an. 1160, on the Muir of Urquhart, King Malcolm 
IV. againft the fame Moravienfes; at Cleanlochlochie, an. 1544, betwixt the Frazers 
and M‘Donalds; at Glenlivot, an. 1 594, the King againft the Earls of Hany, 
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Errol, and Angus; at Auldern, an. 1645, the covenanters againft Montrofe 5 at 
Cromdel, an. 1690, the Kings troops againft the Highlanders and at Culloden, an. 
1745, the Duke of Cumberland againft the rebels. 

XVIL. Druidifm having been the form of religion in this country before Chriftianity, 
the people ftill retain fome fuperttitious cuftoms of that Pagan religion, As Bel-tien : 
on the firft of May the herds of feveral farms gather dry wood, put fire to it, and dance 
three times fouthways about the pile. In the middle of June farmers go round their 
grounds with burning torches in memory of the Cerealia. On Hallow even they have 
feveral fuperftitious cuftoms. At the full moon in March, they cut withes of the mifle- 
toe or ivy, make circles of them, keep them all year, and pretend to cure hetticks and 
other troubles by them. And at marriages and baptifms they make a proceflion around 
the church, Deafoil, i. e. funways, becaufe the fun was the immediate object of the 
Druids’ worhhip. . 

XVIII. Their fports are hunting, firing at marks, foot-ball, club-ball, &c. And the 
only annual feftival they obferve is Chriftmas; {pent more as the Saturnalia were of 
old, than as Chrift’s birth ought to be. 

XIX. We have no true marle in this country, nor any afbeltus: but we have granite, 
talcum, lapis fpecularis, and at Stadtfield within four miles of Elgin there was lately 
found lead ore, and in Glen-garry they have for feveral years. had an iron forge and 
made pigs of iron; likewife about 40 years ago, a company from England fet up a mill 
and forge for iron in Abernethy in Strathfpey, and made very good bars of iron, but 
through their own extravagance they abandoned it. There is through all thie province 

reat plenty of iron ore. I have often feen the ignis fatuus, which is a a of rotten 
Birch wood, lying in a mire, and fhining in a dark night, like a flame of firs: likewife , 
ignis lambens, which is an unétuous vapour falling upon a man’s wig, or mane of a 
horfe, which fhines bright, but by a flight rub itis extinguihed. 

XX. Great plenty of the particulars in the 2oth query may be found on the fea 
coattin this province, if any will take the trouble to collect them. ; 

XXI. I know no fpecies of wood remarkable, and peculiar to this province, except 
Red Slaugh, or fallow, which is no lefs beautiful than mahogany, and is much more 
firm and tough, and not fo brittle ; it receives a fine polifh, and in colour refembles 
light-coloured mahogany ; it grows in rocks, and is very rare. But we have great 
forefts of..firs and birches: and as the Grampian hills divide in Athol into one branch 
ruaning northward, and another eaftward; in the former branch are great woods of 
fir and birch in Breadalbane, Rannoch, Strathfpey, Badenoch, Glen-morifton, Strath- 
glafs, and Strath-carron in Sutherland ; and in the other branch are fuch forefts in 
Brae-mor, Glen-Muik, Glen-tanner, &c. Jam inclined to think that thefe are the re- 
mains of the ancient Sylva Caledonia. Among other vetegables, we have in great 
plenty, in the heaths and woods, the following berries, viz. wild rafps, wild ftrawber- 
ries, blueberries, bugberries, uva urfa, &c. And we have one root I cannot but take 
notice of, which we call Carmele : it is a root that grows in heaths and birch woods to 
the bignels of a large nut, and fometimes four or five roots joined by fibres; it bears a 
grecn ftalk, and a {mall red flower. Dio, fpeaking of the Caledonians, fays, “ Certum 
cibi genus parant ad omnia, quem fi ceperint quantum eft unius fabz magnitudo, 
minime efurire aut fitire folent.” Czefar de Bel. Civ. lib. 3", writes, that Valerius’s 
foldiers found a root called Chara, ‘* quod admiftum laéte multam inopiam levebat, id 
ad fimilitudinem panis efficiebant.” I am inclined to think that our Carmele (i. e. 
{weet root) is Dio’s Cibi genus, and Ceefar’s Chara : I have often feenit dried, and kept 
for journcys through hills where no provifions could be had: I have likewife feen it 

pounded 
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‘pounded and infufed, and when yelt or barm is put toit, it ferments, and makes a li- 
quor more agreeable and wholefome than mead. It grows fo plentifully, that a cart 
load of it can eafily be gathered, and the drink of it is very balfamic. 

XXII. Sea fowl in this province refort in winter to lakes and lochs, as loch of Spynic, 
Loch-Nefs, Loch Nadorb, &c. Eagles and falcons breed in high rocks and inacceffible 
mountains, as Scorgave in Rothemurchus. ‘There are fome {pecies of fowls, if not 
peculiar to this province, at leaft rare in other countries: fuch as, the Caperkyly, as 
large as the domeftick turkey’; it frequents the fir woods, and perches in the top of 
very tall trees, but the hen breeds in the heath. Another fowl is the black cock, 
which frequents birch woods in hills, is of the fize ofa capon, of a fhining blue colour: 
it is by fome authors called Gallus Scoticanus. A third fowl is tarmagan, of the fize of 
a partridge, haunts the high rocky hills, is of a colour {potted brown and white. ‘Thefe 
three fowls are very harmlefs, and make delicious food. . 

N.B. In anfwering query IV. it is omitted that our natural phyficians, when they 
find a toe or finger hurt, and beginning to corrupt, they ftrike it off with a chiffel and 
fere the wound with a hot iron, and foon cure it. Inftead of bleeding by lancets, they 
{earify the flefh about the ancle, and they take blood from the nafal vein by cleaving the 
quill of a hen and binding it into four branches, and fcarifying the noftrils thereby. 
For vomits, they ufe a decoétion of groundfill, of the bark of the fervice tree, and a 
decoétion of Holborn faugh;-and for purgatives, the decoétion of fervice bark anda 
decoction of mugwort boiled in new whey. In anfwering query I. I omitted to fay, 
that the river of Bewly was anciently called Farar: it rifes inthe hills towards Glenelg, 
and runs through Glenftrathfarar; and I um inclined to think that in Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphical Tables the Murray frith is called 2ftuarium Vararis from the river Farar 
(changing the F into V) that falls into the head of it. And the river was called Bewly, 
when An. 1230, a priory of the monks Vallis Caulium was fettled there, who called 
their feat Beaulieu, i. e. Bello loco; and then the old name of Farar was difcontinued 
except among the Highlanders. 


APPENDIX.—Numser IID 
The Life of James Crichton, of Clunie, commonly called the Admirable Crichton ®. 


THIS gentleman was defcended from a very ancient family ; his father Robert 
‘Crichton of Clunie and Elicok, was one of thofe who commanded Queen Mary’s army 
at the battle of Langfide in the year 1568. He was born at Clunie t, his paternal in. 
heritance, inthe fhire of Perth, in the year 1551. He was taught his grammar at the 
{chool of Perth, and his philofophy at the univerfity of St. Andrews { under Mr, 


* This compilation was fome years ago printed at Aberdeen. Thave ‘had opportunity of comparing it 
with moft of the authorities quoted in fupport of the hiftory of fo extraordinary a perfon, and find them 
ufed with judgment and fidelity. Excepting afew notes, | prefent it to the readers in the fate I found it : 
and fhall only acquaint them that the lite of this glory of North Britain-‘may be found in the dif number 
of the Adventurer, treated ina more elegant, but far lefs comprehenfive manner. 

+ The prefent houfe of Clunie ftands in an iffand in a lake of the'fame name. But the old koufe gr caftle 
fload on ane fide of the water : and its place is diftinguifhed by nothing but a mound and imperfeét moat. 

$ Vid. Ald, Manut, Epitt. Ded. Paradox. Cicer; Dit. ‘Critiq. & Hiftor. par M. Bayles Demptter 
Hilt. Ecclef..p. 1876. Joan, imperialis Muf. Hiftor. p. 241. Sir Thomas Grqubart’s Vindication of 

-she Scots Nation, &c. 
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‘John Rutherford *. He had hardly attained'to the 20th year of his age, when he had 
run through the whole circle of the feiences, and could fpeak and write to perfeétion ia 
ten different languages: but this.wes not ali; for he had likewife improved himfelf to 
the utmoit degree in riding, dancin. finging, and playing upon all forts of inftru- 
ments. 

Having thus eftablithed himfelf at home, his parents fent him abroad to accomplifh 
him further by travelling. And coming to Paris, it is not to be imagined what con- 
fternation he raifed in that famous univerfity ; as we have it from an eye witncts, who 
gives us this account of itt: “ There came,” fayshe, “ to the college of Navarre, a 
young man of 20 years of age, who was perfectly well feen in all the fciences, as the 
mott learned mafters of the univerfity acknowledged : in vocal and inftrumental mulic 
none could excel him, in painting and drawing in colours none could cqual him; in all 
military feats he was moft expert, and could play with the fword to dexteroufly with 
both his hands, that no man could fight him; when he faw his enemy or antagonilt, he 
would throw himfelf upon him at one jump of 20 or 24 feet diftance: He was a matter 
of arts, and difputed with us in the fchools of the college upon medicine. the civil and 
canon law, and theology ; and although we were above fifly in number, befides above 
three thoufand that were prefent ; fo “pointedly and learnedly he aufwered to all the 
queftions that were propofed to him, that none but they that were pretent can believe 
it. He fpake Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other languages moft politely; he was 
likewife an excellent horfeman, and truely if a man fhould live an hundred years with- 
out cating, drinking, or fleeping, he could not attain to this man’s knowledge, which 
ftruck us with a panick fear ; for he knew more than human nature cou!d well bear 
he overcame four of the dodtors of the church; for in learning none could contelt with 
him, and he was thought to be Antichrift.” 

Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty giving an account of this difpute, fays, that 
Crichton, when he came to Paris, caufed fix programs on all the gates of the f{chools, 
halls and colleges belonging to the univerfity, and on all the pillars and potts before 
the houfes of the moft renowned men for literature in the city, inviting all thofe 
who were well verfed in any art or feience, to difpute with him in the college of 
Navarre, that day fix weeks, by nine of the clock in the morning, where he {houid at- 
tend them, and be ready to anfwer to whatever fhould be proponed to him in any art 
or f{cience, and in any of thefe twelve languages, Hebrew, Syriack, Arabick, Greek, 
Latin, Spanifh, French, Italian, Englifh, Dutch, Flemifh or Sclavonian, and that either 
in verfe or profe, at the difcretion of the difputant ; and during all this time inftead_ of 
making a clofe application to his ftudies, he minded nothing, but hunting, hawking, 
tilting, vaulting, riding of a well managed horfe, toffing the pike, handling the muf- 
ket, and other military feats, or in houfe games, fuch as balls, concerts of mufic vocal 
and inftrumental, cards, dice, tennis, and the other diverfions of youth ; which fo 
provoked the ftudents of the univerfity,. that they caufed write beneath the program 
that was fixt on the Sorbonne gate, “ If you would meet with this monfter of perfec- 
tion, to make fearch for him either in the tavern or bawdy-houle, is the readieft way to 
find him.’ Yet upon the day appointed he met with them in the college of Navarre, 
and acquit himfelf beyond expreiiion in that difpute, which lafted from nine till fix of 








® Aldus calls Crichton firft coufin to the King, and fays that. he. was educated along with his Majetty 
wnder Buchanan, Hleoburn, Robertfon and Rutherford. fo 
+ Steph. Patch. Lilquif. lib. 5, cap. 23. 
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the clock at night: At length, the Preefes having extolled him highly, for the many rare 
and wonderful endowments that God and nature had beftowed upon him, he rofe from 
his chair, and accompanied by four of the moft eminent profeflors of the univerfity, 
gave him a diamond ring and a purfe full of gold, as a teftimony of their love and 
favour, which ended with the acclamations and repeated huzzas of the {pectators. 
And ever after that he was called, the admirable Crichton. And my author jays, that 
he was fo little fatigued with that day’s difpute, that the very next day he went to the 
Louvre, where he had a match of tilting, an exercife in great requeft in thofe days, 
and in the prefence of fome princes of the court of France, and a great many ladies, 
he carried away the ring fifteen times on end, and broke as many lances on the Saracen. 

The learned M. du Launy, in his hiftory of the college of Navarre, finding the hil- 
tory of this difpute recorded ina MS. hiftory of the college of Navarre, and the like 
accofat of a Spaniard in Trithemius, confounds the two together, and rubs our author 
of the glory of this ation, and places it in the year 1.445, whereas it fhould be in the 
year 1571, as we have reafon to believe, from the authority of thofe that were cotem- 
porary with him, -and knew him, and have recorded this of him; but we nced not be 
furprized at M. du Launy’s denying him the glory of this action, when we find M, 
Baillet, another learned Frenchman, denying there ever was {uch a man as our author*, 
notwith{tanding that Aldus Manutius dedicates his book of Cicero’s paradoxes to him 
in the year 1581, and that the moft of the eminent men in Iialy in that age were ac- 
quainted with him, as we fhall fhow in the remaining part of the hiitory of his life. 
About two years after his difpute at Paris, Trajano Boccalini in his advertifements from 
Parnafliis, tells us, that he came to Rome, Boccalini being then at-Romé, himfelf, and 
by a placard which he affixed upon all the eminent places of the city, he challenged all 
the learned men in Rome, in the following terms, ‘¢ Nos Jacobus Crichtonus Scotus, 
cuicunque rei propofita: ex improvifo refpondebimus.” ‘That is to fay, he was ready to 
anfwer any queftion that could be propoled to him, without being previoufly advertifed 
of it. Upon which the wits puta paper in Pafquin’s t hand, endeavouring to ridicule 
him ; but that noways difcouraying him, he came at the time and place appointed by his 
placard, and in the prefence of the pope, man cardinals, bifhops, doctors of divinity, and 
profeffors in all the fciences ; he gave fuch furprifing in{tances of his univerfal know- 
Icdge, that they were no lefs furprized with him, than they had been at Paris. 

From Rome he goes to Venice, where he contracted an intimate friendthip with 
Aldus Manutius, Laurennius Maffa, Speron Speronius, and feveral other learned men, 
to whom he prefented feveral poems in commendation of the city and univerfity, and 
among the reft, one to Aldus Manutius, which we have {till extant. in the Delitiz 
Poetarum Scotorum {. This poem gave hima very agreeable furprize, being prefented 
by a ftranger, whom he judged by the performance to be a perfon of an extraordinary 
genius; but when he came to difcourfe with him, he was ftruck with admiration, and 
finding him known in every thing, he brought him to the acquaintance of all the people 
of learning of note that werein Venice, andall of them were fo furprized with him, 
that they thought him, ashe really was, the wonder of the world, and never {poke of 
him but with admiration; at length being brought before the doze and fenate, he made 

* Hitt. des Enf. Celeb. 

t ‘he pafquinade w.s to this effeA, written beneath the challenge. And he that will fee it let him ge 
to the figne of the Fauleon and it fhall be fhewn. This, fays Boccalini, made fuch an impreffion on Crich- 
ton, that he left the place where he was fo grofly affronted as to be put ona level with jugglers and mountee 

K Se 
eae Poet, Scot, ubi fupra, 
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a handfome fpeech to them, which being accompanied with all the graces and beau-. 
ties of eloquence and nature * that appeared in his. perfon in. their utmoft luftre, he 
received the thanks of the fenate, and nothing was talked through the whole city, but: 
of this prodigy of nature. Having ftayed for fome time at Venice, he went to Padua to: 
vifit the learned men that were atthat famous univerfity ;. and he had no fooner arrived. 
there, but there was a meeting of all the learned men in the city, in the houfe of 
Jacobus Moyfius Cornelius, to wait upon him, and converfe with him :: He opened the 
affembly with an extemporary poem in: praife of the city,. univerfity, and the affembly 
that had honoured him with their prefence at that time ; and after fix hours of a dil- 
pute, which he futtained again{t them, in whatever they could propofe to him in all the 
{ciences, he concluded with-an extemporary oration in praife of ignorance, that Aldus 
Manutiust fays.that they. all thought that they were in.a dream,.and that he had al: 
moft perfuaded them that it was.better to be ignorant, than learned and wife. Some 
time after this. he fixed a paper on-the gates of St. John and St. Paul’s churches, 
wherein he offered to prove before the univerfity, that there was an infinite number of 
errors in Ariftot!e’s philofophy, which was then only in vogue, and in all his commen- 
taries, both in theological and-philofophical matters, andto refute the dreams of feveral 
mathematicians : He likewife made an offer to difpute in all the fciences, and to antwer 
to whatever fhould be propofed to him, or objected againft him, either in the common 
logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, or in a hundred forts of verfes as 
they pleafed. 

Aldus Manutius, who was prefent at this difpute,. fayst, that-he performed all that 
he had promifed, to their greateft amazement: and he tells us likewife of another dif- 
pute that he had before a great concourfe of people in the Bithop of Padua’s houfe, 
without mentioning the occafion. or particulars of it; but Joannes Imperialis tells us }, 
that he was informed by his father, who was prefent at:this difpute, that it was with one 
Archangellus Mercenarius, a famous philofopher, upon philofophical fubjects, in which 
he acquitted bimfelf fo well, that his adverfary owned before the affembly that he had, 
overcome him. 

From Venice he.went to Mantua ; at tis time there was a gladiator at Mantua, who 
had foiled in his.travels. the moft famous fencers in Europe, and had lately killed in 
that city three perfons who had entered the lifts. with him ;..the Duke of Mantua was. 
highly offended that-he-had granted this fellow his. proteétion, fince it had fuch a fatal 
eonfequence :- Crichton being informed of this, offered his fervice to the Duke, to rid 
not only his.dominions, but lealy of:this murtherer, and .to fight him for fifteen hun- 

‘dred piftoles:: though the Duke was unwilling to expofe fuch.a fine gentleman as our 
author, to fucha hazard, yet relying upon the report of. his performances inal! war- 
Yike atchievements, it was agreed to; and the time and place being appointed, the 
whole court were witnefsto the performance. In the beginning of the combat, Crich- 
ton was upon the defenfive, and the Italian attacked him with fuch .vigour and eager- 
nefs, that he began to.grow.faint, having over-acted ‘himfelf ;. then our author attacked 
him with fuch dexterity and vigour, that he run him through. the body in three dif- 
ferent places, of which he immediately died.. The huzzas and acclamations of the 
fpeators were extraordinary upon this occafion, and all of them acknowledged, that 
they had never feem art, grace, nor nature fecond the precepts of art with fo 
much livelinefs as. they had feen that. day and to crown the glory of this aCtion, . 
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Crichton bellowed the prize of his vi€tory upon the widows who had loft their huf-- 
Bands in fighting with this gladiator. 

Thefe and his other wonderful pexformances, moved the Duke of Mantua to make 
choice of him for preceptor to his fon Vincent de Gonzagua, a prince of a riotous temper 
and diffolute life.. The court was highly pleafed with the Duke’s choice, and for their di-. 
yerfion he compofed a:comedy, wherein he expofed and ridiculed * all the weaknefles and 
failures of the feveral employments that men betake themfelves to; which was looked 
upon as one of the moft ingenious fatires that ever was made ‘upon mankind ; but that 
which was moft wonderful and aftonifhing was, that he himfelf perfonated the divine, 
philofophier, lawyer, mathematician, phyfician, and: foldier, with: fuch an inimitable 
grace, that every time he appeare@“upon the theatre, he feemed to be a different per~ 
fon; but from being the principal a€tor ofa comedy, he became the wofu! fubjeét of a 
moft lamentable tragedy, being moft barbaroufly murthered by his pupil, which haps 
pened thus: 

One night as he was walking along the ftreets in the time of the carnarval,.and play~ 
ing upon his guittare, he was attacked by halfa dozen people in mafks; but 
they found that they had not an ordinary perfon to deal with, for-they were not able to 
ftand their ground againft him, and having difarnted the principal: perfon amongi{t 
them, he pulled off his mafk, and begged ‘his life, telling ’him, that he was the Prince 
his pupil. Crichton, who immediately knew him, féll down upon his knees, and told - 
him that he was-forry for his miftake, and that what he had done was only in his own 
defence- and that if he had any-defign upon his life, he might always be matter of it; . 
and then taking his own fword by the point, he prefented him with it; which the prince 
taking in his hand, and not being able to overcome his paffion for the affront that . 
he thought he had fuftained, in- being foiled with all his attendants, he immediately 
run him through the heart. 

What moved the prince to this ungenerous and brutal aétion, is:varioufly conjec+ 
tured; for fome think it was jealoufy, fufpeCting that he was more in favours with a- 
young lady whom he pafftonately loved than he was. Others fay, that it was only to 
try his valour, and the effec of adrunken ramble ; but whatever was the caufe of it, 
*tis certain that thus he died, in the beginning of the month of July, in: the year 1583, 
in the thirty-fecond year of his age,gr, as Imperialis-fays, inthe twenty-fecond. . 


* ‘The unhappy effec that this humour had on twe maids‘of hénour is admirably told by Sir Thomas - 
Urquhart, a fecond Rabelais, and beft tranflator of that extravagant author. 

«They heard in him alone tie.promifcuous fpeech of fifteen feveral actors, by the various ravifh~ 
ments of the excellencies whereof, in the frolicknefs of a jacund Itraine beyond expe@ation, the logo- 
fifcinated {pirits of the beholding hearers and auriculare {pe€tators, were fo on a fudden feazed upon in - 
their rifible faculties of the foul, and all their vital motions fo-univerfally affected in this extremity of agi- 
tation, that to avoid the inevitable charms-of-his intoxicating ejaculations, and the accumulative influences - 
of fo powerful a tranfportation, one-of my Lady Dutchefs chief maids of honour, by the vehemencie of the 
fhock of thofe imcornprehenfible raptures burft forth inte a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in her body ; : 
and another young lady, by the irrefiftable violence of the: pleafure unawares infufed, where the: tender re- 
ceptibilitie of hes too tickled. fancie was left’ able.to hold out, fo unprovidedly was. furprifed that, 
with no lefs impetuofitie of. ridibundal paffion then (as hath been told) occafioned a fraéture in the other 
young ladie, fhe, not able longer to fupport the well beloved burden of fo exceffive delight, and intranfing 
fuch joys of fuch Mercurial exhilirations through the ineffable extafie of an overmaltered apprehenfion, fell 
back in a2 fwoon, without the appearance of any other life into her, then what by the moft refined wits of 
theological fpeculators is conceived to be exerced by the pureft parts of the feparated entelechies of bleffed « 
Saints in their fublimeft converfations with the celeilial hierarchies : this accident procured the incoming of - 
an npoth.carie with reftoratives, as the other did that of a furgeon with confolidative medicaments.” 

Vindication of the honour of Scotland, &c. pe air, £12. 
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His death was extraordinarily lamented by all the learned mén in Europe, and from 
thefe Italian writers, who knew, and were cotemporary with him, it is, that I have 
moft ofall that [have faid of him. Joannes Imperialis, a do@or of medicine of Vicenza 
in Italy, who has wrote our author’s life, and who could not but know the truth of all, 
or molt of what he has faid of him, fince he lived upon the places in which they were 
acted, and who had them from his father, who was an eye and ear witnefs to them, 
fays*, ‘¢ hat he was the wonder of the laft age, the prodigious production of nature, 
the glory and ornament of Parnaffus in a ftupendous. and an unufual manner, and as 
yet in the judgment of the learned world, the Pheenix of literature, and rather a fhining 
particle of the Divine Nature and Majefty, than a model of what human nature and in- 
duttry can attain to, And what can be more,” cosainues het, “ above our compre- 
henfion, than in the 21{t year of his age to be mafter of ten languages, and to be per- 
feétly well feen in philofephy, mathematicks, theology, the belles-lettres, and all the 
other fciences ; befides, was it ever heard of in the whole compais of this globe, that 
one with all this, fhould be found expert to admiration, in fencing, dancing, finging, 
riding, and the other exercifes of the gymnaflick art? Befides all this, he is faid to have 
been one of the moft beautiful, and one of the handfomelt gentlemen the world ever 
faw, fo that Nature had taken as much care about his body, as fhe had done about his 
mind ; and in one word, he was the utmoft that man could come to.” M. Bayle fays f, 
that he was one of the greateft prodigies of wit that ever lived ; and Felix Aftolfus 
that he had fuch a prodigious memory § that he retained more books upon his mind, than 
any of his age had read ; Plures libros memoriter tenebat quam quifquam ea etate legerat, 

And Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, having infifted on all the particulars of our 
author’s fife in a fuftian and bombaftical ftrain, tells us, that in the comedy which he 
compofed, and was an a€tor in before the court of Mantua, in the fifth and lait aé, 
he himfelf perfonated no leis than thirteen different chara@ters of perfons and employ- 
ments in their different habits. 

And in his character of him, he tells us, that he gained the efteem of all kings and 
princes, by his magnanimity and knowledge; of all noblemen and gentlemen, by his 
courtlincls and breeding: of all knights, by his honourable deportment and pregnancy 
of wit; of all the rich, by his aflability and good fellowfhip ; of all the poor, by his 
munificence and liberality; of all the old, by hig conftancy and wildom; of ali the 
young, by his mirth and gallantry ; offall the learnéd, by his univerfal knowledge ; of all 
the foldiers, by his undaunted valour and courage; cf all the merchants and artificers, 
by his upright dealing and honeily; and of all the fair fex, by his beauty and hand. 
Jomenets ; in which refpect, he wasa mafter-piece of nature. ‘ The reader,” lays he, 
** perhaps will think this wonderful, and fo would I too, were it not that I know as Sir 
Phillip Sidney fays, that a wonder is no wonder in a wonderful fubject, and confequent- 
Jy not in him, who for his learning, judgment, valour, eioquence, beauty and good 
Rilowthip, was the perfecteft refult of the joint labours of Pallas, apollo, Mars, Mercury, 
Venus and Bacchus, that hath been fince the days of Alcibiades ; and he was reported to 
have been enriched with a memory fo prodigious that any fermon, fpeech, harangue, or 
other manner of diicourfes of an hour’s continuance he was able to recite without hefi- 
tation, after the fame manner of gefture and pronunciation in all points, wherewith it 
was delivered at firlk; and of fo ftupendous a judgment, that nothing efcaped his 

* Mofeim Hiftor. p. 2qr. 

+ Muteum Hiltor. Imper. Joa. ibidem. Venetiis apud Juntas 1650, in gto. 

} Bib. Crit. § Offcina Hilt. p. 102. 
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knowledge :” and for the truth of all this, he appeals to above two thoufand witnefles, 
that were ftill alive, and had knownhim. And {peaking of his death, which he attri- 
butes to an amour, he tells us that it was in the thirty-fecond year of his ages that the 
whole court went in mourning for him; that the epitaphs and elegies that were com- 
poled upon his death, if colle€ted, would exceed the bulk of Homer’s works, and that 
his picture was {till to be feen in the moit of the bed-chambers and galleries of the 
ftalian nobisiiy, reprefenting him upon horfeback, with a lance in one hand, anda 
book in the other *. : 

Demplter, who was cotemporary with him, and a profeffor of the civil law at Bono- 
nia in Italy, agrees as to the moft of what we have faii of him; but he tells us t, that 
he.was for fone time at Geneva, as he was on his travels to Italy, and that they offered 
him a contiderable falary, if he would remain with them ; but that he refufed it, and: 
that no man offered to detract from his juft praifes, but Trajano Boccilini; but that he 
being a perfon of no erudition, it was rather a glory than any difgrace upon him to be 
fo treated by a perfon of his charaéter. Yet the fame Dempfter blames our author 
very much, not for his boafting of the endowments of his mind, but for his affirming 
that he was defcended front the royal family of Scotland. Many poems and epitaphs 
were compofed upon him, but I fhafl only infert that of our countryman, Dr. John 
Johniton, in his inf{criptions upon heroes, who makes him die inthe year 1581. 





JACOBUS CRITONIUS CLUNIUS. 


-  Mufarum pariter ae Martis élumnus, omnibus in fiudii-, ipfis etiam Italis admirabilis, 
Mantua a Ducis Mantuani nocurnis infidis occifus of, anno Chrifti v5 85. 


KT genus et cenfum dat Scotia, Gallia peus 
Excolit : admirans Jtala terra virum 

Ambit, et effe fuum vellet ; gens emula vitam 
Abduulit 5 an fatis hoc dicat ut illa fuum 
Mantua habet cinueres fcelus execrata uefandum, 
At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen, 


I have nothing of this author that is extant, but two poems, one in praife-of the city 
of Venice, and the other addreffed to Aldus Manutius }. Both which are in the frit 
volume of the Delitia Poetarum Scoticorum. 


* The print given by Mr. Pennant was-taken from a pidture in poffeffion of Lord Elicok; Lord of 
Seffions, copied trom an original belong:ng to Mr. Graham of Airth. Iam told that there is a very fine: 


portrait of this celebrated perfon the property of Mr, Morrifon of. Bogny, which was fent fron Italy by 
Crichton a fhort time before he was killed < 


+ Hilt. Ecclef. Gen, Scot. ubi fupra.. . 
} Crichton replies to one of the Naiads of the Po, who appeared to him-on his arrival-at Venice : 


_ Fateor me, candide Naias, 
‘Promeritum quecunque fero: nec turpis egeftas 
Infandumve fcelus fervi mea pectora vexat. 

At me quis miferum magna cognofcit in urbe 
Aut quis ad equoreas flentem folatur arenas ?. 


"The Naid direQs-him to Aldus: 


Haunc pete, namque regens filo vettigia caca 

Diriget ile tuos optato in tramite greffus. 

Inde via pendet. Sequere hunc quecunque jubentem, 
Sic te Diva monet favam que Gorgona geftat, ~ 
Que plerumque tuis prefens erit optima votis. 
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Dempfter gives us the following catalogue.of his works; where it plainly appears, 
that he makes three books out of that .placard which he affixed upon the gates of St. 
John and St..Paul’s churches in Padua. : 


The Catalogue of ‘his Works. 


I..ODE ad La urentium Maffam plures. 
IL. Laudes Patavine, Carmen extempore effufam, cum in Jacobi Moyfii Cornelii domo experimentum 
ingenii coram tota Academiz frequentia non fine multorum ftupore faceret. 
‘IIL. Ignorationis Laudatio, extemporale Thema ibidem redditum poft fex horarum difputationes, ut pra 
fentes fomnia potius fovere quam rem fe veram videre affirmarint, ait Manutius. 
1V. De appulfu fuo Venetias. Delitia Poet. Scotsvol. i, p, 268, 
V. Odz ad Aldum Manutium. Del. Poet. Scot. vol. i. p. 269. 
VI. Epiftole ad Diverfos. 
VII. Prafationes folemnes.in omnes fcientias facras et profanas. 
“IIL. Judicium de Philofophis, 
IX. Errores Ariltotelis, 
X. Armis-an Liter praftant, Controverfia oratoria, 
XI. Refutatio Mathematicorum. . 
XII. A comedy in the Italian language. 


APPENDIX.—Noumser IV. 
On the Murder of a Laird of Innes.—As related in the old Account. 


JOHN Lord INNES, having no children, fettles his eftate upon his next heir and 
coufin Alexander Innes of Cromy, and feems to fuffer him to enjoy his title and pof- 
feffions in his life time. Robert Innes of Innermarky, another cadet of the family, is 
difguited to fee Innes of Cromy endowed with fo much power and preferred to him. 
He alarms Lord John, and makes him repent fo far of what he had done, that he joins 
jn confpiracy with Innermarky to affaffinate his coufin Alexander. The author fays, 
¢ John being brought over to his minde, (viz. Innes’s of Innermarky,) there wanted 
nothing but a conveniency for putting y' purpofe to execution, which did offer itfelf 
in y* month of Apryle 1580, at w® tyme Alex, being called upon fome bufinefs to Aber- 
deen, was obliged to ftay longer there then he intended, by reafone that his only fone 
Robert, a youth of 16 yeirs of age, had fallen fick at the college, and his father could 
not leave the place untill he faw q' became of him. He hade tranfported him out 
wof the old toune, and hade brought him to his own lodgeing in the new toune; 
he had alfo fent feveral of his fervants home from tyme to tyme to let his Lady know _ 
the reafone of his {tay, by means of thefe fervants it came to be known perfectly at 
.Kinnardy in q’circumilance Alexander was at Aberdeen, q' he was lodged, and how 
he was attended, which invited Innermarky to take the occafione. Wherefore getting 
@ confiderable number of affiftants with him, he hade Laird John ryde to Aber- 
deen: they enter the toun upon the night, and about middnight came to Alexander's 
dodgeing. ie 

‘* The outer gate of the clofs they found oppen, but all the reft of the doors fhutt ; 
they wer afraid to break up doors by violence, leaft the noife might alarm the neigh- 
dourheed, but choifed rather to ryfé up fuch a cry in the clofs as might obleidge thofe 
who wer within to oppen the door and fee q' it might be. The feuds at that tyme 
betwixt the familys of Gordone and Forbes wer not extinguifhed, therfor they ryfed 

acry, 
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a cry, as if it had been upon fome outfall among thefe people, crying, ‘Help, a Gor- 
don, a Gordon,’ which is the gathering word of the friends of y‘ familie. 

“ Alexander, being deeply interefted in the Gordon, at the noife of the cry ftarted 
from his bedd, took his fword in his hand and opened a back door that led to y* court 
below, ftept down three or four fteps, and cryed to know q! was the matter. Inner- 
marky who by his word new him, and by his whytt fhirt decerned him perfe@ly, cocks 
his gun and fhootts him through the body in ane infant, As many as could get 
about him fell upon him and butchered:him barbaroufly. Innermarky perceaveing in 
the mean tyme y‘ Laird John ftood by, as either relenting or terrified, held the bloody 
dagger to his throat that he had newly taken out of the murthered body, fwearing 
dreadfully y‘ he would ferve him the fame way if he did-not as he did, and fo com- 
pelled him to draw his dagger, and ftab it up to the hilts in the body of his neareft 
relatione, and the braveft that boare his name. After his example .all wha wer ther 
‘behooved to do the lyke, that all might be alyke guilty ; yea in’ profecutione of this, it 
has been told me that Mr. John Jnnes, afterwards Coxtoune, being a youth than at 
{chgoll, was ryfed out of his bedd, and compelled by Innermarky to tab a daggar unto 
the dead body, that the more might be under the fame condemnatione ; a very crafty 
cruelty. : : - 

= The next thing looked after was the deftru@tione of the fick youth Robert, who 
had lyein y' night in a bedd by his father, but upon the noyfe of q' was done, hade 
{crambled from it, and by the help of one John of Culdreafons, or rather fome of the 
people of the houfs, had got out at ane unfrequented bak ddor into the garden, and 
from y‘ into a neighbour’s‘houfs, q' he hade thaltered ; the Lorp in his providence 
pees him for the executing vengence upon thefe murthurers for the blood of 

is father. aac : 

« Then Innermarky took the dead man’s fignet ring, and fent it to his wife, as from 
her hufband, by a fervant whom he had purchafed to that purpofe, ordering her to 
fend him fuch a particular box q‘* contained the bond of tailie, and all y' hade fol- 
lowed thereupon betwixt him and Laird John, whom the fervant faid he hade left 
wthis m'at Aberdeen: and ys for difpatch. he hade fent his beft hors with him, and 
hade not-taken leifure to writ, but fent the ring. Though it troubled: the woman 
much to receave fuch a blind meafage, yet her hufband’s :ring, his own fervant and 
his horfs, prevailed fo with her, togither with the man’s importunity to be gone, that 
fhee delivered to him q' he fought, and let him go...‘ oP Se 

‘* There happened to be then about the houfs a youth related to the family, who 
‘was courious to go to the lenth of Aberdeen, and fee the young Laird who had been 
fick, and to whom he was much addiéted. _ This youth hade gone to the ftable to ins 
terceed with the fervant ‘that he might carrie him'behind him, and his difcourts hade 
‘found the man under great reftraint and -confufion of minde, fometiyme fayeing he 
‘he, was to go no further than Kinnardy (which indeed was the truth,) and at, oy’ times * 
that he behooved to be immediately at Aberdeen, . : ba ah 

‘«¢ This brought him to be jealous, though he knew not q', but further knowledge he 
behoved to have, and therfor he ftept out a little beyond the entry, watching the fer- 
vant’s comeing, and in the by-going fuddenly leapt on behind him, and would needs 
either go alonges with him, or have fatisfieing reafone, why he'refuffed him. - 

« The conteft became fuch betwixt them; that the fervant drew his durk to ridd him 
of the youth’s trouble, q* the other wrung out of his hands, and down right killed 
him w' it, and brought back the box w' the writs and hor{s.to the houfs.of Innes (or 
-Cromie, 1 know not q**.) es es ee 
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«. As the lady-is in a confufione for q' had fallen out, ther comes aneother. of the fer. 

~ vants from Aberdeen, who gave ane account of the flaughter, fo that fhe behaoved - 

to conclude a {peciall hand of Providence to have been in the firft pafage. Her next 

_ courfs was to fecure her hufband’s writs the beft fhe could, and fice to her friends for 

~ Shalter, by whos means fhe was brought w'all fpeed to the King, befor whom thee 

made her complaint. And q' is heir fet doun is holden by all men to be true matter 

of fad. : : . ee ae AB fa 

“* The Earl of Huntly imediatly upon the report of the fldughter concerned himfelf 
becaufs of his relatione to the dead, and Jooked out for his fon, whom he inftantly 
carriéd to Edinburgh, and put him for fhalter into the family of the Lord Elphinftoune, 
at that tyme Lord tligh Treafurer of the kingdome. ~ . 

‘© Innermarky and Laird John, after the flaughter, came back to the Lord Saltoun’s 
houfs, who lived then at Rothimay, and is thought to have been in the knowledge of 
q' they had been about, for certain it is they wer fupported by the Abernethys, ay until 
the law went againft them.+ From Rothymay they went with a confiderable. party of 
horfs, and repofceft Laird John in all parts of the eftate of Innes. And Innermarky, 
to make the full ufe.of q‘ he hade fo boldly begun, did, upon the feventein Maii 1 580, 
which was 5 weeks after the flaughter, take from Laird John a new difpofitione-of the 
eftateof Innes, , : : 

“ By what is faid, Innermarky may appeir to have been a man full of unrighteouf- 
nefs, craft, and cruelty ; yet fome fay for-alleviatione of his: fact, that‘he ‘having his 
chieff’s favour, hade got the firt difpofition of his eftate failieing airs of himfelf, but 
that Cromy had taken a pofterior right and hade fupplanted Innermarky, for q™ he in 
revenge had killed him, &c.. But falfenefs of the allegance (mean as it is) is plaine 
palt contradiction, from the above narraitted writ, q* was given to Innermarky but 
40 days after the flaughter of Cromy. Reig : Patra. Sem! OSE 

~- For two full yeirs Innermarky and John hade poffelt the eftate of Innes, ftrenthen- 
ing themfelfs with all the friendfhip they could acquyre ; but being in end declared aut ‘ 
laws, in the 3" yeir Robert Laird of Innes, the fon of Alex‘, came north with a come 
miffion againit them and all others concerned in the flaughter: of - his, father.. This 
Robert was a young nian well endued w* favour and underftanding, which had ingaged 
the Lord ‘Treafurer fo far to wedd his intereft, that he firit weded the young man to 
his daughter, and then gote him all the affiftance requifit to poflefs him of his eftate, 
q** was no fooner done but he led waft the poffeflions of his enemies ; ‘burning and 
blood thed was-aéted by both partys with animoufly enoygh.: 9° covet 

‘In the mean tyme Laird John had run away to.feek-fome lurking place “in the. 
fouth, q' he was difcovered by the- friends of the Lord Elphinftoune, and by them 
taken and fent north to the Laird Robert, who did not put him to death, ‘but took 

. him bound’to various forts of performances, as appears by the contraét betwixt them 
in ahno 1585: one grofs was, y; that he fhould deliver up the chartor' chift, and all the 
old evidents, q‘* he and Innermarky had feafed, and which I doubt if ever he faithfully 
did, els this relation hade been with lefs pains and more fully inftru€ted.° * -' 

. . As to Innermarky, he was forced for a while to take the ‘hills, and when he wearied 
of that, he hade a retreat of a difficult accefs within the houfs of Edinglafly, q" he fleeped 
in little enough fecurity; for in September 158% his houfs was Aurpryfed by Laird- 
Robert, and that reteiring place of his firft entered by. Alexander Innes, aftewards of - 
Cotts, the fame who fome’ yeirs before had killed the fervant who came from Innere 
marky with the falfe tokin for y* writs, and who all his lyfe was called Craigg in peirill; 
for venturing upon Innermarky then defperat, and whos cruelty he helped to repay 
: gee pl Pal BE . “at 
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it inits own. coine.; there was no mercy for him, for flain he was, and his hoar head 
cut-off and taken by the widdow of him whom he hadé flain; and carried to Edin- 
burgh and caften at the King’s feett } a thing too mafculine to be commended in a 
-avoman.” ; 


« APPENDIX.—Numsaer V. 
, Of Caithnefi, Strathnaver, and Sutherland, 
By the Rev. Mr. Avexanpar Pore, Minifter of Reavy. 


AS .the Piéts poffeffed the northern parts of Scotland of old, as they did the mof 
fertile-parts of the fouth, and were expelled in the year 839, we have very little of 
their-hiftory : what preferves the remembrance of that people is only the round build- 
ings ‘wherein they dwelt, of which there are numbers all over the north, particularly 
Sutherland, Caithnefs, and Orkney. ar; 2 

It is obfervable in thefe buildings, that there is no mortar of any kind, neither clay nor 
lime; nor had they any notion of cafting an arch. “They confift of the beft ftones they 
could find, well laid and joined; the wall was fometimes fourteen feet thick, and the 
great room, which was quite round, twenty-two feet diameter ; the perpendicular wall 
twelve feet high; and the roof was carried on round about with long ftones, till it 
ended in an opening at the top, which ferved both for light and a vent to carry off 
‘the fmoke of their-fire. Where the ftones were long and good, they had {mall rooms 
for fleeping. in the thicknefs of their wall. The door or entry was low, three feet for 
ordinary, thut up. by a large broad ftone. There is one of them entire in the parifh of 
Loth, which the Bifhop of Offory vifited and éxamined. _It is the only one that is fo, 
-as far.as I could find, excepting one at Suifgil in the parifh 6f Kildonnan. It is to be 
obferved, that where the ftones were not flat and well bedded, for fear. the outer.wall 
fhould fail, they built great heaps of ftones to fupport it, fo that it looks outwardly 
like a heap without any defign, which is the cafe at Loth beg, in the parith of Lothis, 
At the defire of the Bithop ef Offory I meafured feveral of them, ‘and faw fome quite 
‘demolifhed. We found nothing in them but hand-mills, or what the Highlanders call’ 
-Querns, which were only eighfeen inches diameter, and great heaps of deer bones and 
horns, as they lived much more by hunting than any other means. c-.ctc% Ss bt 

What are ftyled foreft, or hunting-houfes, are fuppofed to have been ufed by the 
santient inhabitants for retreats-in the hunting countries.. ‘They confit’ of a gallery, 
with a number of fmall rooms.on the fides, each formed of three large ftones, viz. one 
on each fide, and a third by way of covering. Thefe are made with the vatt flags this 
country is famous for. At the extremity is a larger apartment‘of an-oval figure, pro- 
bably the quarters of the chieftain. The paflage or gallery is without a roof; a proof 

" that they were only temporary habitations. ‘heir length is from fifty to fixty feet 
‘Thefe buildings are only in places where the great flags are plentiful. In Glen-Loch | 
are three, and are called by the country people Uags. .. ; 

: Ubeg leave to make a few more remarks on thé round edifices. They were large or 
‘{mall, according to the fize or goodnefs of the ftones in their neighbourhood, ‘The 
ftones that formed the roof were placed thus: the largeft lay lowelt,. the remairider 
grew fucceflively fmaller and thinner to the top; fo that there was no danger of its 

_ falling in by too great.a preflure... he builders took great pains to bed their {tones 

7 7 : : MiB et eas well ; 
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well; and, where two met, they were wont to hand them above by another, and to pin 
them tight to make them firm. The doors were always on the eaft fide, and only 
three feet wide at the entrance, but grew higher within, and were clofed with a great 
flag. ‘Phey ufually introduced water into thefe houfes, where they formed a well, 
and covered it with a flag-ftone. A deep ditch, furrounded the outfides of many of 
thefe buildings. ‘Che dead were interred at fome diftance from the houfes. The ceme- 
teries were of two kinds. In fome places the deceafed were placed within great circles 
of flones of a hundred feet diameter, and the the corpfes covered with gravel In 
other places they were interred in cairns of a fugar-loat form ; fometimes bones have 
‘been found in them, fometimes urns with afhes, a proof that burning and the common 
fpecies of interment was ufual. Sometimes the remains of iron weapons have been 
found, but fo corroded that their form could not be diftinguifhed. In one was found 
a brazen head of a fpear nine inches long. 

If thefe buildings were the work of the Piéts, they originally extended over many 
parts of Scotland fouth of this country. The lat have been fo long in a ftate of cul- 
tivation, that it is not furprifing that we fee none of thefe houfes at prefent, the ftones 
having been applied to various ufes, Even in thefe remote parts, they are continually 
deftroyed as farming gains ground, they offer a ready quarry to the hufbandman for 
making incloftires, or other purpofes of his bufinels. 

From the extirpation of the Pits to the year 1266, Scotland was haraffed by in- 
vafions from the Norwegians and Danes, particularly the north part ; for Harold the 
Fair, King of Norway, feized Orkney in the latter end of the-ninth century. From 
Norway {warms came to Orkney, and the paflage being fo fhort, all the north of Seot- 
land was continually in arms. As nothing can be expedted in that period but fight- 
ing, bloodfhed, and rapine, we cannot look for improvements of any kind, and for 
that reafon it is needlefs to attempt any particular hiltory of it. It is true, Torfoeus 
gives us fome account of that time, which is all that we have. 

As to the family of Sutherland, they have poffefled that country fince the expul- 
fion of the Pi&s, and have continued ‘as Thanes and Earls to this time. hat they 
are originally of German extraétion, is evident from their arms. Dr, Abercrombie, in 
his Hiftory of the Scots Heroes, mentions Donald Thane of Sutherland marricd to a 
niece of King Kennet I. May that good family continue and profper. 

Lord Reay’s family derive their original from Ireland, in the twelfth century, when 
King William the Lion reigned. The occafion of their fettling in the north is men. 
tioned by Torfecus, as captains of a number of warriors to drive the Norwegians out 
of Caithnefs 

The Sinclairs Earls of Caithnefs are only of a late date. The family of Roflin is 
their original in Scotland ; but their coming into England is as carly as the year 1066; 
for I find them mentioned among the commanders in the army of William the Con- 
queror, in the roll of Battel abbey. ‘They were firlt Karls of Orkney, then Karls of 
Caithnefs, and {Hil continue in the perfon of William Sinclair of Ratter, who carried 
the pecrage before the Britith parliament this prefent year 1772. 

As for the hiftory of thefe parts, I fhall begin with 


Edrachilis *,—This parifh, which belongs to the family of Reay, is all foreft and 
rocks, little arable, and fc ircely any plain ground, excepting the town of Scoury. ‘The 
pafture is fine, and plenty of red deer, but the country at fome diftance looks as if one 


* Properly Eider dar choilles, i, e. between two wooda, 
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hill was piled upon another. The firth that runs far into the land abounds with good 
fith, and herring in their feafon. : 

‘Torfzeus mentions a bloody battle fought in this firth, at a place called Glen-du, by 
two pirates; one of them he calls Odranus Gillius, the other Suenus, wherein the 
latter was vidtorious. There is likewife a tradition of fome bloody engagement be- 
twixt the Mackays and Macleods. 

Parith of Diurnefs.—This parith was of old a grafs room or fhealing to the bithop of 
Caithnefs, and was difpofed of to the family of Sutherland by bifhop Andrew Stuart, 
and the family or Sutherland gave it to Lord Reay’s family. Two pieces of antiquity 
are to be feen in this parifh: 1ft, Dornadilla’s Tower, or hunting-houfe, which ftands 
in Strathmore ; a very ftrange kind of building, well worth the feeing *. It is certain 
that the fineft palture is in the hills of Diurnefs, which rendered it the beft foreft in 
Scotland of old. Our antient Scots kings hunted there frequently, and it appears that 
this was a cuitom as far back as the time of King Dornadilla. 2d, There is on the 
fide of a hill called Bui fpinunn, a fquare piece of building, about three feet high and 
twelve {quare, well levelled, called Carn nri, or king’s carn, which probably was the 
place where his Majelty fat pr ftood, and {aw the fport, as he had from hence an ex- 
tenfive profpcet. ‘Torfeus mentions that one Suenus from Orkney waited on the 
King of Scotland as he was diverting himfelf in the hunting féafon in the hills of 
Diurnefs. ‘(his fhould be in the days of Malcolm II. . 

At Loch-eribol, on the north fide, there is a plain rock which is ftill called Lech 
vuaies, where they fay that Hacon King of Norway flaughtered the cattle he took from 
the natives in his return to Orkney, after the battle of Largis in the year 1263. Tor- 
feeus gives a journal of that expedition, and mentions King Hacon’s landing there. 
But there is a tradition that a party of Norwegians, venturing too far into that country, 
were Cut to pieces; and that the place is called Strath urradale, from the name of the 
Norwegian commander: a cuftom very common of old. 

‘The greateit curiofity in this parifh is a cave called Smow. It is a ftupendous arch 
or vault, and runs under ground fo far that the extremity of it was never found. © 

Donald Lord Reay, the firft of that family, made an attempt, and we are told he 
proceeded very far,. meeting with lakes, and pafling through them in a boat: but, after 
all, was obliged to fatisfy himfelf with fecing a part. 

Here are {everal caves that run far under ground, but Smow is the moft remarkable. 
Tam told that of late they have difcovered in the manor or mains of Diurnofs, a hole of 
great depth : it was of old covered with large {tones, but thefe it feems have mouldered 
away. $0 that it is the conjecture of many, that there are numbers of cavities of great 
extent, under ground, in this parith. 

This parith is all upon the lime ftone, and abounds in marble; the part called 
ftriétly Diurnels, is a plain, the foil good, and the grafs incomparable, therefore capab-e 
of the higheft improvement. ‘The lakes are ftored with the fineft fifth, and tull of 
marle. The hills afford the belt pafturage for fheep, and the feas are weil flored with 
filh, But the great difadvantage to this country is, that it is expofed to the north-weit 
ftorms, which drive the fand upon it, and have by that means deitroyed feveral good 
farms, and threaten more harm d:tily. 

In this parith is a firth called Loch-Eriboll ; Torfzeus calls it Goas-fiord, or the firth 
of Hoan, an iiland oppofite to it. ‘Lhis is one of the fineit and fafeit roads for thipping 
in Europe; the navy of Great Britain can enter it at low water, and find good anchor- 
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ing. It is a l6fs that this incomparable bay has not been furveyed, and the different an- 
choring places marked. It would be a mighty blefling to mariners, being fo near Cape. 
Wrath, one of the moft {tormy capes in the world. For it would be a fafe retreat 
to veflels, in time of ftorm, either failing towards the cape, or to thofe that had the 
misfortune to receive any damage off it. Cape Wrath is alfo in the parith of Di. 
urnels. 

Parith of Tongue. The antiquities of this parith are few. There is an old Danifh 
building upon the fummit of a hill, called Caftle varrich, or Barr cattle: for the Danes 
or Norwegians pofleffed that country for fome time. Tongue is the feat of Lord Reay’s 
family. ‘This parifh is rather better for pafture than tillage, but what corn ground 
they have is extremely good. Of old there wasa fine forelt in it, and there is {till 
plenty of deer. ‘The anceftors of Lord Reay’s family drove the Danes from thefe parts. 

In this parfh is a loch, called Loch-Hacon ; in it an ifland, called Ilan Lochan Ha- 
con, in which there is the ruin of a ftone building with an artificial walk in it, called 
Grianan, becaufe dry and expofed to the fun. From which it appears that Earl Hacon, 
who poffeffled Orkney and Caithnefs, had a hunting-houfe in this ifland, and lodged 
there with his warriors, in the hunting feafon. The fea-coaft for the greateft part is all 
rock, of a rough granite, or what we call whin, Here is a promontory or cape,.called 
‘Whiten head, very ftormy when it is a hard gale. 

There was formerly a chapel in an ifland near Skerray ; the common people call 
it the ifle of Saints ;. it goes by the name of Ifland comb. 

Another ifland, called Ilan na nroan, all of a high rock, but good land, and plenty 
of water and mofs, It might be rendered impregnable. Both thefe iflands are in the 
parith of Tongue. I have been in Illan comb. If the fand had not over-run a part, it 
would be a charming place. 

A bloody battle was fought in this parith of old, by one of the anceftors of Lord 
Reay, againft one Agnus Murray, a Sutherland man, wherein the Sutherland men 
were cut to pieces. ‘The field of battle is called Drim na coub. And inthe fame 
place there was a fkirmifh betwixt Lord Reay’s men, and a-number of Frenchmen that 
were on board the Hazard floop of war, in 1746: fome of the French were killed, 
and the reft taken prifoners. ; 

This parifh is remarkable for an excellent ebb, where they have the fincit cockles,. 
mufcles, {pout fith, and flounders, or floaks; which is a great blefling to the poor, 
and no fmall benefit to the rich. And in the firth of Tongue there is a fine ifland, 
abounding with rabbets, called Rabbet Ifle. It has many lochs, or frefh water lakes, 
full of the fineft trout and falmon. 

Parifh of Far.—The whole of thefe four parifhes was of old, called Strathnaver, 
from the river Navar, which was fo called, as fome think, from the name of one of 
King Kenneth the Second’s warriors. It ig a noble body of water, well ftored with 
falmon, having many fruitful and beautiful villages on the banks of it, and is fo in- 
habited for eighteen miles. 

Ata place called Langdale there were noble remains of a druidical temple, being a 
circle of 100 feet diameter, and furrounded with a trench, fo that the earth formed a 
bank ; in the midft of it a ftone was ereéted like a pillar, where the Druids fteod and 
taught. The country people have now trenched or delved that ground, and fown it 
with corn. There was in that town a large round building, and a place where they 
buried of old. 

This parifh is of great extent, rather a country for pafture than tillage. A great 
battle was fought of old at.a place called » Harald.or Harald’s field-or plain, 

-betwixt 
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betwixt Reginald King of the Ifles, and Harald Earl of Orkney and Caithnefs. Ha- 
rald was well drubbed ; and the field of battle is full of fmall cairns, where the flain 
are buried, and fome large ftones ereéted like pillars fhew where perforis of note were 
interred. ‘l'urfacus tells a long flory about this affair, it feems that they had bloody 
tkirmifhes at —-——, and near the manfe of Far, as appears from the number of cairns 
in both thufe places. There is a moft curious fepulchral monument in the churchyard 
ot Par, which may be of that date; itis of hard hill granite, well cut, confidering the 
zxra of it. Butwhat the meaning of the fculpture is, we know not, Only. we may 
guefs, that the perfon for whofe fake it was erected, was a chriftian, becaufe of the 
crols upon the ftone ; and that he was a warrior, becaufe we fee a fhield or target upon 
it. I have taken a draught of it. 

In this parith, in old times, was a chapel at a town called Skail, upon the river 
Naver ; another in the extremity thereof, at Moudale; and another-at Sarthie, the 
moft beautiful and fertile part of the parith. : 

Betwixt Far and Kirtomy, in this parifh, isa moft fingular curiofity, well worth the 
pains of a traveller to view, being the remains of an old fquare building or tower, called 
. Borve, ftanding upon a {mall point joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land 
not ten feet wide, This point or head is very high, confifting of rock, and fome gra- 
vel on the top; on both fides is very deepwater, and a tolerable harbour for boats. 
This tower feems to be built by the Norwegians ; and the tradition is that one Thorkel, 
or Torquil, a warrior mentioned by Torfeeus, was the. perfon that built it. They: 
{peak likewife of a lady that was concealed there ;: fhe is faid to be an Orkney woman, 
and Thorkel wasan Orkney man. But what is moft curious, is, that through the rock 
upon which the tower ftands, there is a paflage below of 200 feet in length, like a grand 
arch or vault, through which they row a boat. The writer has been one of a company 
that rowed through it. he paflage is fo-long, that when you enter at one end, you 
fancy that there is no poffibility to get out at the other et vice verfa. How this hard . 
rock was thus bored or excavated, I cannot fay ; but it is one of the moft curious natu- 
ral arches, perhaps, in the known world, 

In this parith there is alfo a promontory, called Strathy head ; Ptolemy the geogra~ 
pher calls it Vervadrum,’as he calls Cape Wrath, Tarvedrum, and Dungfbey head, Ber- 
ubium. ‘Thefe three promontories run in aline, from N. W. to north, and jut far out 
into the fea, having moft rapid tides upon them. In Strathy head isa ftately cave, cal- 
led Uai nei, or cave where they find driven wood or timber. The entrance into this 
cave is very grand, the natural rock almoft forming itfelf like the fway of an arch: the 
writer hereof has admired the beauty of it. This promontory is the. fineft pafture for 
theep and goats in the north of Scotland. 

To the north-eaft of Strathy there is a ftone erected near the highway, with a crofs 
upon it, which fhews its antiquity asa fepulchral monument. Ereéted ftones were the 
diftinguifhing marks of the graves of perfons of note in time of Paganifm. And after 
Chriftianity was planted in this kingdom, the diftin@tion of Pagan from Chriftian was 
that a crofs was cut upon the fepulchral monuments of the latter. I have {een many 
with this diftinguifhing badge. 

No doubt there are mines in this country, if perfons of fkill examined our thores 
and rocks"; as yet no pains have been taken,‘ I have been told that there is at Loch- 
Eribol plenty of iron ftone, and fomething like atin mine. As I do not underftand 
thefe things, I chufe to pafs them over. As for fea-fifh and fhells, we have none ex- 
traordinary. It is true, in Caithnefs, John a Groat’s buckies are very curious and 
beautiful, of which we fhall take notice in the parifh of Cannefby. 

Parifh 
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Parith of Reay. Some part of this parifh lies in the fhire of Sutherland, but the great- 
eft part in that of Caithnefs; that part in Sutherland is called Strath-Halladale, from 
Halladha Earl of Orkney, a Norwegian, flain in battle in the beginning of the tenth- 
century. The field of battle is full of fmall cairns, or heaps of ftone, The com- 

“mander in chief, and principal warriors flain in that aGion, are buried in a place apart 
from the field of battle: I have frequently feen the place. ‘The tradition is, that Hall 
adha is buried in a fpot inclofed witha circular trench tea or twelve fees wide, and that 
his fword lies by his fide. There was a {tone erected in the middle of this circle, part 

. of which ftill remains. Near the ficld of battle ftands a little town, called Dal Hall. 
adha, or Halladha’s field. A river runs through Strath-Halladale, which is rather 
pafture ground on the fides of it, for the eleven miles it is inhabited. 

The boundary betwixt Sutherland and Caithnefs, to the north, is called Drim Halli- 
ftin. Caithnefs is a flat plain country, having few hills; the foil good, and producing 
great quantities of corn in fruitful feafons; it lies upon quarries of a black flate kind, 
and perhaps no country on earth excells it for fmooth thin flags or flates of great di- 
mentions, As thefe flags may be feen in all part of the country, it is needlefs to de- 
Scribe them. The foil not being deep, and the country flat, renders our highways very 
deep in winter, and very dry in fummer. ‘I'hat part of the parifh of Reay in the fhire 
of Caithnefs, is excellent corn ground through the whole of it. It appears that many 
battles have been fought in it in former times, but we have no tradition concerning 
them. In later times fome bloody {kirmifhes happened betwixt M‘Kay of Strathnaver, 
and Keith Earl Marefchal ; and alfo betwixt the Caithnefs and Strathnaver people. 

The following chapels ftood in this parith of old; St. Mary’s at Lybfter; St. Mag. 
nus’sat Shebfber: one at Shail, another at Baillie, and a third in Shurerie; befides the 
parith kirk dedicated to St. Colman, at Reay. There is an old caflle at Dunreay, and 
modern houfes both at Bighoufe and Sandfide.  ~ 

Lead mines are frequent in Caithnefs; but the country is fo flat, that there is no 
working them for water. The moft promifing mine is at Sandfide, being in the face of 
a rock near the fea. It might prove of value, if proper pains were taken to work it. 
The highways run near it. 

It feems that the Saxons, in the fifth century, plagucd this country ; and it is prob- 
able that Thurfo is fo called from Horfa the Saxon general, who landed in the river of 
Thurfo, or Inverr-Horfa, the landing-place of Horfa. And when the Saxons plundered 
Caithnels, it feems they had a bloody confli&t with the natives. Jn this parith there is 
a place called Tout Horfa, or Horfa’s grave, where they fay that fome great warrior was 
flain and buried; in the place is a great ftone ereéted. Probably he was one of 
Horfa’s captains. This is the tradition. 

Parith of Thurfo. Thurfo, or Inver-Aorfa, fo called from the Saxon general, is a 
town of an old date; we find mention made of it as a populous place in the eleventh 
century, and from it the parifh is denominated, Formerly a ftrong éaftle ftood in it, 

. called Caftrum de Thorfa ; but no veltige of it isnow extant. The Earls of Caithnefs 

had a fine fquare at ‘Thurfo Kaft now demolifhed. The Bifhop of Caithnels had a 
firong caltle at Scrabfter, near Thurfo, called the caftle of Burnfide, built in the 
thirteenth century, by Gilbert Murray, Bifhop of Caithnefs: the ruins are {till extant, 
Another caftle ftood at Ormly, near Thurfo: lately demolifhed. At Murkil, to the 
eaft of Thurfo, there were great buildings of old; it was a feat of the late Earl of 
Caithnefs, and at Hamer he hada modern houfe. An old tower, ftill extant, ftands at 
Brines, three miles weft of ‘Thurfo, 
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As for chapels and places of worfhip, one {tood at Crofs Kirk, one at Brines, another 
at Gwic, and a fmall chapel ftood in the parks of Thurfo Faft, where Earl Harold the 
younger was buried. The walls are fallen down; but Mr. Sinclair of Ulbfter, very - 
generoufly is determined to enclofe that {pot, becaufe that young nobleman is interred 
there. The church of Thurio was the bithop’s chapel ; and when he refided in Caith- 
nefs, he often preached there. I was told by the late Earl of Caithnefs, that there was 
a nunnery in ancient times near his feat at Murkil. ‘he country people call the place 
the Glofters ; but no veltige of the building is extant, excepting the remains of the 
garden wall, which enclofed arich {pot of ground. ‘Yorfzeus fays that a Queen of Nor- 
way lived fome time at Murkil. He relates that Harold the Bloody, fon to Harold the 
Fair, was banifhed for his cruelty, with his Queen ; and that his brother Hacon fucceed- 
edto the throne: but after Harold the Bloody was flain in England, his Queen returned 
to Orkney, and refided fome time at Murkil in Caithnefs, 

‘Che fame author mentions great battles fought in this parifh ; one in the eleventh 
century, on the plains of Thurfo Eat, betwixt Thorfinnus Earl of Orkney, and one 
Karl or Charles; he calls him King of Scotland, or a general of tle Scots army. An- 
other bloody battle at Claredon, near Thurfo Eaft, betwixt the Earls Harold the 
elder and younger. I have already told that Earl Harold the younger is buried near 
the field of battle, and a chapel ereéted over his grave, which is now to be enclofed by 
Mr. Sinclair of Ulbfter, a moft promifing youth. 

The bifhop of Caithnels, fince the reformation, lived in a {mall houfe at Scrabiter, 
which is {till extant, and belongs to the crown. He had a grafs room in the Highlands, 
called Dorary, where ftood a c apel, called Gavin’s Kirk, or Temple Gavin ; the walls 
are fill ftanding. he river of Thurfo abounds with falmon, ten and eleven lafts of 
fifth have been caught. 

Parifh of Olrig. A fine corn country, two miles and a half in length, and a mile 
broad, or thereabouts. Nothing memorable in it. 

Parifh of Dunnet. The northerly winds have covered a great part of this parifh with 
fand ; a large traét of ground is ruined and not likely to be recovered. In this parith 
ftands Dunnet head, or what Ptolemy calls Berubium, a large promontory, with a moft 
terrible tide on the point of it. A hermit in ancient times lived uponit, the rping of his 
cell are extant. Tt isa fine fheep pafture. The parith itfelf is an excellent corn coun. 
try. At Ratter is the feat of the prefent Earl of Caithnefs. 

Parith of Cannefbey is a fine corn country. Here was the ancient refidence of one 
of the governors of Caithnefs, under the Norwegian lords that held Orkney and 
Caithnels. They dwelt at Dungfbey, and their office was called the Preefeétura de 
Dungalibais. orfzeus mentions bloody battles fought betwixt the Scots and Nor. 
wegians, near Dungifby, in the tenth century. And Ewin, King of Scotland, fought 
an army of Orkney men, at Huna-‘in this parifh, and deftroyed their King and his army. 
Here was, formerly, befides the parifh church, a chapel at St. John’s head, near Mey, 
and another at Fref{wick. 

At Mey there is a beautiful, ftrong caftle, belonging to Sir John Sinclair. Herea 
kind of coal is found, like the Lanftaffen coal in Wales. At Frefwick ftandg a large 
modern houfe, the feat of Mr. John Sinclair. And there isa {trong ald caftle, built on 
a high rock joined to the continent by a narrow neck of land to the fouth of Frefwick. 
Tartzus calls it Lambaburgum five caftrum agnorum. It fuftained a memorable fiege 
in the twelfth century. In later times it was poffefled by Mouat of Bucholly. ‘lhe 
common people call it Buccle’s caftle, a corruption of Buchollie’s caftle. In Dun ifby, 
the rapid tides of the Pentland throw up vait quantities of moft beautiful fea Ret 
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abundance of which are carricd fouth for fhell work. They are called John 4 Groat’s 
buckies, ‘he town and ferry belonged of old to a gentleman of the name of Groat. 

An ifland belongs to this parifh, called Stroma, in which there is a vault where they 
bury, built by one Kennedy of Carnmuch. ‘The coffins are laid on {tools above ground. 
But the vault being on the fea edge, and the rapid tides of the Pentland firth running by 
it, there is fuch a faltith air continually, as has converted the bodies into mummies: in- 
fomuch, that one Murdo Kennedy, fon of Carnmuch, is faid to beat the drum on his 
father’s belly. 

Parith of Wick, an excellent corn country, and a fruitful fea; 2000 barrels of her- 
rings were caught here in the year 1771. There was a chapel near Caftle Sinclair, 
called St. Tay, another at Ulbfter, and a third at Kilmifter. The cattle of Girnigo is 
the oldeft building in this parifh, Icannot find out by whom it was ercéted, It is pro- 
bable fome ftrong building ftood here before the prefent ruinous houfe was erected. It 
flands on a rock in the fea. Near it flood Cattle Sinclair, built by George Earl of 
Caithnefs ; a grand houfe in thofe days. Not far from it ftood the caftle of Akergil, 
built by Keith Earl Marefchal: but this place is now rendered a moft beautiful and 
convenient feat, by Sir William Dunbar of Hemprigs, the proprietor, In the old tower 
is the largeft vault in the North of Scotland, beautified with elegant lights and plaifter- 
ing, by Sir William ; fo that it is now the grandeft room in all this part of the country. 

‘The town of Wick is a royal burgh, now rifing fince the herring fifhery has profper- 
ed. To the fouth ofit ftands an old tower, called Lord Olifant’s cattle. 4A copper ore 
was difcovered there, and wrought for fome time, but I do not find they have proceeded 
in it. 

In this parifh there isa haven for fithing boats, called Whaligo, which is a creck be- 
twixt two high rocks. Though the height of one of thefe rocks is furprifing, yet the 
country people have made fteps by which they go up and down, carrying heavy burdens., 
on their back ; which a ftranger, without feeing, would f{carcely believe. Thisisa fine 
fifhing coait. 

There was a battle fought at Old Namerluch, in 1680, betwixt the Earl of Caith- 
nefs, and Lord Glenurchy. 

Parifh of Lathrone, eighteen miles long ; partly pafture, partly corn ground. It has 


a zg i at: Eafter Clyth, and another at the water of Dunbeath, befides the parith 
kirk. : 

At the loch of Stemfter, in this parifh, ftands a famous Druidical temple. I have 
viewed the place: the circle is large, above 100 feet diameter: the ftones are large 
and erect; and to fhew that the planetary fyftem was obferved by them, they.are fet up 
inthismanner, 1: 2: 3: 4: 5: 6: 7. Then the fame courfe begins again; 1: 2: 
3: 4:'&c. Few of the ftones are now fallen. Near the temple there isa ruin, where 
the Arch-Druid, it feems, refided. I find no fuch large Druid temples in the country : 
as for ‘fmall ones, they are generally found in many places. 

Upon a rock in the edge of the fea, in Eafter Clyth, there is an old building, called, 
Cruner Gunn's caftle. This gentleman of the name of Gunn was coronator or juftici- 
ary of Caithnefs: -he was bafely murdered, with feveral-gentlemen of the name, and of. 
other names, in the kirk of St. Teay, near caltle Sinclair, by Keith Earl Mar {chal. 
‘The ftory is told at full length in the hiftory of the family of Sutherland. This hap- 
pened in the. fifteenth century. At Mid Clyth there was a large houfe, built by Sir, 

_ George. Sinclair of Clyth. At Nottingham there is. an elegant new houfe, built by 
Captain Sutherland of Farfe: near this is the parifh kirk. There isa ftrong oldca'tle at 
Dunbeath; and near Lanewallisa ftroncold ruin. faid to he Ranald Chats AL. 
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he lived in the fourteenth century, and was a great hunter of deer, as will be told when 
we come to {peak of the parith of Halkirk. He had a third part of Caithnefs in pro- 
perty : his great eftate was divided betwixt his two daughters; one of which became a 
nun, the other married the anceftor of the Lord Duffus, 

There is an old building at Lathrone, called Harold tower, faid to have been built 
by wicked Farl Harold, in the twelfth century. 

We read of bloody encounters in this parifh, betwixt the Caithnefs men, and Hugo 
Frefkin Earl of Sutherland: and likewife many conflicts betwixt the two countries in 
after-times. ‘Torfacus fays that King William the Lion marched into Caithnefs with a 
great army, and encamped at Oufdales, or Eifken{dale. This expedition of his Majefty’s 
was to drive out wicked Earl Harold the elder, who had flain Harold the younger. 
The king feized Caithnefs as a conqueft, then Earl Harold fubmitted himfelf to him. 

Parifh of Loth,a fine corn country; much harafled of old by the Danes or Nor- 
wegians. In it are St. Ninian’s chapel at Navidale, Jobn the Baptift’s at the river 
elmifdale, St. Inan’s at Eafter Gartie, and St. Trullen’s at Kintradwel, befides the 
parith kirk. ‘The caftle of Helmifdale was built by Lady Margaret Baillic, Countels of 
Sutherland: and there was a {quare or court of building at Craiag, ereCted by Lady 
Jane Gordon, Countefs of Sutherland ; no veftige of it now extant. 

‘There is fine fifhing in the rivers of Helmifdale and Loth. The latter has a very high 
cataract, where the water pours from a high rock, and falls into a terrible gulph be- 
low. If this could be removed, this river would afford excellent falmon fifhing. The 
hills in this parith were of old famous for hunting. At —— there is a hunting houfe, pro- 
bably built by the Picts, confifting of a great number of {mall rooms, each compofed of 
three large ftones. Thefe buildings prove that a tribe lived here in the hunting feafon, 
Near it ftands a large PiGtith caltle, called Carn Bran. It feems that this Bran, or 
Brian, was fome great man in thofe days, and that all thefe accommodations were of 
his building. The quarry from whence the ftones were carried to build this cattle, is 
{till to be feen, and the road for their carriage vifible, being like a fpiral line along the 
fide of the hill. 

I read of no battles in this parifh: fome bloody conflidts are told us, and thefe are to 
be feenin the hiftory of the family of Sutherland. Near the miln of Loth-beg is the 
entire Picts houfe, which the bifhop of Offory entered. There is a fine cafcade as 
you travel along the fhore under Loth-beg, which makes. a charming appearance when 
there is any fall of rain, or in time of a keen froft. 

Parifh of Clyne, partly corn ground, and partly fit for pafture. There was a chapel 
at Dol, called St. Mahon. No confiderable buildings in this parifh. Sutherland of 
Clyne had a good houfe; and Nicolas Earl of Sutherland had a hunting feat in the 
Highlands called Caftle Uain, but now demolithed. 

‘There is a tradition that a battle was fought at Kilalmkill, in this parifh, wherein the 
country people routed the Danes. The common marks of a battle are vifible there, viz. 
a number of fmall cairns, Another bloody battle was fought at Clyne Milton, betwixt 
the Sutherland and Caithnefs mea ; the flaughter was great, and the cairns, {till to be 
feen there, cover heaps of flain. 

‘The river of Brora affords a fine falmon fifhery: it falls into the fea at Brora. 
Within two large milesis the loch of that name, which abounds with falmon. From 
the loch the river lies to the weft; and at a place called Achir-na-hyl, is a moft charm. 
ing cafcade : here alfo they fith for pearls. On the top of a fmall hill near the houfe 0’ c 
Clyne, is a lime-ftone quarry; and in the heart of the ftone, all forts of fea the’ lls 
known in thefe parts are found. They are freth and entire, and the lime-itone wi hin 
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the fhell refembles the fith. The bithop of Offory employed mcn to hew out mailes of 
the rock, which he broke, and carried away a large quantity of fhells. Near the bridge 
of Brora there is a fine large cave called UainaCalman. The bifhop of Offory admired 
it, and faid there were fuch caves about Bethlehem in Paleftine. The coal work and 
falt work are obvious here. But at Strathleven, near the fea, there is a hermit’s apart- 
ment, cut artificially in the natural rock, well worth a vifit from any curious traveller. 

_I need not mention the artificial iflands in the loch of Brora, made by the old thanes 
of Sutherland, asa place of refuge in dangerous times. Near that loch ftands a high 
hill or rock, Creig baw ir, on the -ummit of which there is great fpace. ‘This rock is 
fortified round ; and as the neck that joins it to another rock is fmall, it feems that when 
they were invaded by enemies, they fled to this ftrong hold, and drove their cattle 
likewife into it for fafety. Others fay it was a place for keeping of a watch. 

Parith of Golfpie, this is a fine corn country. The parifh kirk was of old at Culmalie ; 
and at Golfpie the family of Sutherland had a chapel of cafe, dedicated to St. Andrew 
the Apoftle. In this parifh ftands the feat of the Earls of Sutherland, at Dunrobin; but 
during the Danith wars, they lived at a greater diftance from the fea. This parith af. 
fords no other great buildings; nor is there any tradition concerning any battles 
-foyght in it : {mall skirmifhes have happened here ; particularly in the year 1746, when 
the Earl of Cromarty was taken prifoner. Molt remarkable is the devaftation done by 
fand; large traéts of corn around have been quite {poiled thereby, and more mifchief 
is threatened yearly. 

Parith of Dornoch, in this parifh ftands the cathedral church of Caithnefs. The 
Norwegians having murdered bifhop John at Scrabfter, and bifhop Adam at Halkirk, 
in the year 1222; Gilbert Murray, the fucceeding bifhop, built the cathedral at Dor- 
noch, which was when entire, a neat compa&t building. It was burnt in troublefome 
times, and never fully repaired. ‘The bifhop had a fummer refidence at Skibo ; but in 
winter he lived in his caftle at Dornoch, the ruins of whichare to be feen. There was 
a ftately fabrick of a church, built in that town, in the eleventh century, by St. Bar, 
bifhop of Caithnefs; but bifhop Murray thought it too fmall: it ftood where the 
council houfe now ftands. We are told that the diocefe of Caithnefs was not divided 
into parifhes till the days of bifhop Murray; and that he tranflated the pfalms and 
gofpels into the Irith language, or Scots Gaelic. The dignified clergy had houfes and 
glebes in Dornoch ; thefe made up his chapter when there was occafion to call one. 
It isa lofs that we have none of their records ; nor indeed is it a great wonder, confi- 
dering the daily invafions of the Danes, which ended not till 1266. 

In bifhop Murray’s time there was a bloody battle fought at Hilton near Embo; he 
and William Earl of Sutherland fought there againft the Danes, and cut them to pieces. 
The Danith general was killed, and lies buried in Hilton. ‘There was a {tone erected. 
over his grave, which the common people called Ree crofs, or crofs in Ri, or King’s 
crofs, fancying that the King of Norway was there buried. A brother of the bifhop was. 
alfo killed in this battle; his body liesin a ftone coffin in the ealt aifle of the cathedral, 

_ above ground, near the font. The hewn ftone ereéted to the eatt of Dornoch is a 
trophy of this vi€tory: it has the Earl of Sutherland’s arms on the north fide, ftill very 
vifible, and the bithop of Caithnefs’s arms on the fouth fide, but the heat of the fun has 
quite deftroyed the fculpture. . 

‘The driving of fand is very hurtful to this parifh, and threatens ftill more harm. The 
only old building in it, excepting thofe already mentioned, is Skibo. Hugo Frefkin, 
Earl of Sutherland, gave thefe lands to bifhop Gilbert Murray, then archdeacon of 
Murray, in 1186. ‘It paffed through feveral hands, till at laft it came to Lord Duffus’s, 
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and now it returns to the family of Sutherland. It was a great pile of building, far- 
rounded with a rampart. ©The prefent modern houfe is fill habitable. ‘The fituation is 
moft beautiful, and a fine houfe there would have a noble effect. Cyder-hall is only a 
modern houfe. The plantations here, and at Skibo, are the moft thriving in this parith. 
At the latter place a houfe was lately builtin a very elegant tafte. Embo is an old build- 
ing, the feat of the knights of Embo. It is a pity that it has neither plantations nor 
policy about it. . : 

Parith of Creich has no great buildings. in it: Pulcroffi is the beft. The great cata- - 
rag at Inverfhin is a grand fight: fuch a large body of water pouring down from a 
high rock cannot mifs affording entertainment. ‘he river of Shin abounds with large 
falmon, and flurgeons are often feen there. In the 11th or 12th century lived a great 
man in this parifh, called Paul Meutier. This warrior routed an army of Danes near 
Creich. Tradition fays that he gave his daughter in marriage to one Hulver, or Leander, 
a Dane, and with her the lands of Strahohee; and that from that marriage are defcended 
the Clan Landris, a brave people, in Rofsfhire. The gentlemen of the name of Gray 
poffeffed Mertil-Creich of an old date; and at Mrydol there was a good houfe and or- 
chard, which I believe are ftill extant. I find no other memorabilia in the parifh of . 
Creich. / 

Parith of Larg. The moft remarkable thing in it is Loca-Shin, which.is computed to 
be eighteen miles long, with fine pafture-ground on each fide of it. What ékirmifhes 
have happened in this parifh are mentioned in the hiftory of the family of Sutherland. 

Parithof Rogart confifts of good pafture and good corn land. A bloody battle was 
fought here, near Knochartol, in- the days of Countefs Elizabeth. Tradition fays, that 
upon the field of battle fuch a number of fwords were found, that*they threw numbers 
of them into a loch; and that in dry fummers they ftill find fome of them. There is 
a place in this parifh called Morinefs, and Ptolemy the geographer places there a people 
called the Morini, He alfo calls the river Helmifdale, Heas; and the natives call it in. 
the Gaelic, Illie, Avin Illie, Bun Illie, Stra lie. . 

Parith of Kildonnan confifts of a valley, divided into two parts by the river Helmif- 
dale, or Illie, only fit for pafture. The parith kirk is dedicated to St. Donan. A tribe 
lived here called Gunns, of Norwegian extraétion: they have continued here upwards 
of five hundred years, and contributed to extirpate the Danes out of Sutherland. They 
were in all times fatellites to the Earls of Sutherland. Their chieftain is lately dead, and 
reprefented by two boys: it were to be wifhed that fome generous perfon would take care. 
of their education. The moft remarkable piece of hiftory relating to this parifh is what 
Torfzeus mentions, viz. that Helga, Countefs of Orkney, and her fifter Frauhaurk, lived: 
at Kinbrafs, and fupported a grand family there. ‘This lady had a daughter called Mar+ 
garet, who was educated in thefe deferts, and there married Maddadius Earl of Athole, 
uncle’s fon to King David I. of Scotland. Thefe buildings were burnt, and reduced to 
heaps, fo that we cannot difcern what their model has been; at prefent, they are called. 
Cairn-fhuin: and Torfxus fays that one Suenus burnt and demolifhed them, 

What fmall fkirmifhes have happened in this parifh are not worth mentioning, ex- 
cepting what Torfecus mentions relative to Kinbrafs, betwixt Suenus an Orkney man: 
and Aulver Rofla captain of a guard, which an old wicked lady, called Frauhaurk, kept. 
to defend her. This lady, we are told, had ordered a party to go and murder Olafus,, 
the father of Suenus, at Dungfbey, which party Aulver commanded. They came to- 
Dungfbey, and burnt that brave man, and fix more with him, in his-own houfe: Luckily: 
the lady of the houfe was abfent, being invited to an entertainment in the days of Chrift-. 
mas. Lller fon Gunnius, the anceftor of the Gunns, was with her. and Suenus was alfo; 
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abfent. After many years Suenus comes with a party, attacks Aulver, and after 
a fmart engagement defeats him, fo that he fled, and as many as could make their 
efcape with him. Suenus after this burns Frauhaurk and all her family, and made a 
heap of the buildings : and though the ruins are great, yet no man can tell of what kind 
they were; that is, whether round like the Pidith houfes, or not. This happened in 
the i2th century. 

Parith of Halkirk, partly corn land, partly pafture. Many places of worfhip have 
been in this parith ; {uch as the parth kirk of Skinnan, the hofpital of St. Magnus at 
Spittal, the walls of the church belonging to it being ilill extant; the chapel of Olgrim. 
beg; the chapel of St. Troftin, at Wettfield; the chapel of St. Querin, at Strathmore ; 
another chapel at Dilred: and as the bilhop of Caithnefs lived of old at Halkirk, -his 
chapel was called St. Kathrin, of which there is no veftige left but a heap of rubbith. 

‘The Norwegian lords that were fuperiors of Caithnefs built the caftle of Braal. Here 
lived Earl John, who is faid to have caufed the burning of the bifiop of Caithnefs, 
This bifhop, whofe name was Adam, lived near the place where the minifter’s houfe” 
ftands, too near the bloody Earl. It is faid he was fevere in exadting tithes, which made 
the country people complain; whereupon the Earl told them that they fhould take the 
bifhop and boil him. Accordingly they went on furioufly, and boiled the bifhop in his 
own houfe, together with one Serlo a monk, his companion, in the year 1222. King 
Alexander II. came in perfon to Caithnefs, and, it is faid, executed near eighty perfons 
concerned in that murder. The Earl fled, but afterwards pardoned by the King, 
However, fome time after he was killed in the town of Thurfo by fome perfons whom 
he defigned to murder. At Braal‘ there was a fine garden, befide which they catch the 
firft falmon from the month of November to the month of Auguft, The fituation is 
molt beautiful, very well adapted for the feat of a great man. ‘The cattle of Dilred 
was built by Sutherland of Dilred, defcended from the family of Sutherland : it is a 
{mall building on the top of arock. His fon, Alexander Sutherland, forfeited his eftate ; 
and thefe lands were given to the ancettor of Lord Reay, but now belong to Mr, Sin- 
clair of Ulbfter. 

Up the river ftands an old ruin, called Lord Chein’s, or Ronald Chein’s, hunting. 
houfez he was the Nimrod of that age, {pending a great part of his time in that exer. 
cife. The houfe ftood at the outlet of a loch, called Loch-more, the fource of the tiver 
‘of Thurfo, which abounds with falmon. Ronald Chein had a cruive on this river, 
with a bell fo conftru@ed, that when a fith tumbled ‘in the cruive the bell rang. The 
‘tradition is, that all thefe highlands were then foreft and wood, but now there is fearcely 
any wood. ‘Lhis loch is about half a mile long, and near that in breadth, and is the 
beft fith pond in Britain; many la(ts are caught every year on the fhore of this loch 
by the country people. Sixty nets are for or inary fhot on it ina night, and fifh in 
every one. Many gentlemen claim a property in it, for which caufe it isa common 
good to the country in general. . 

There is in the town of North Calder an old ruin, called Tulloch-hoogie, Torfzus 
fays that Ronald Earl of Orkney was treacheroufly murdered there by a ruffian he calls 
Thiorbiornus Klerkus, and a fmart fkirmith enfued. Thiorbiornus fled, and being hotly 
purfued, was burnt in a houfe where he took fhelter, and eight more with him, This 
was in the 12th century. Two battles were fought by the Danes in the dales of the 
parifh of Halkirk: one at Toftin-gale, the grave oF the foreigners. A Scots nobleman, 
whom Torfxus calls Comes Magbragdus, commanded on one fide, and a Norwegian, 
called Liotus, on the other: Liotus was mortally wounded, and buried at Sten-hou, 
near the kirk of Wratten ° Tha athas heel. oo bt are eee 
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-erected at Rangag and thereabout, are fepulchral monuments, where perfons of note 
are buried. There was'a battle fought in the 16th céntury, by the Gunns and others, 
at a place called Blarnandofs, near Harpifdale, wherein the Gunns were routed. The 
beautiful. river of Thurfo runs through this parifh, and numbers of falmon are caught 
init. Pictith houfes are very numerous along the fhore, but all fallen down. Itis a 
moft beautiful parifh, and muft have of old abounded with game and fifth, which invited 
people to fettle in it. Mr. Sinclair, of Ulbfter, is proprietor of one half of it. 

Parifh of Bower: here the archdeacon of Caithnefs refided. ‘Fhe pope of Rome 
was of old patron. I have in my poffeffion two prefentations from his holinefs to the: 
archdeacon of Bowar. It was anciently a very extenfive parifh, but now Watten is 
part of it. I know of no other place of worthip, befides the parith kirk, excepting the 
chapel of Dun, where a clergyman officiated, before the ereétion of the parith of Watten. 
I know of nothing memorable concerning it.. If there ever were any grand buildings 
in it, no veltiges of them now remain. ‘lorfzeus mentions a great man that lived here 
in the 12th century, named Maddan ; one of whofe fons was ftiled Magnus the Gene- 
rous, the other Count Ottar of Thurfo. His daughter Helga married Harold the 
orator, Earl of Orkney.. Another married Liotus, a noble Dane, that lived in Suther- 
land; and the third was married to a Dane that lived in in Orkney. 

Parith of Watten, a country fit for both tillage and pafture. The chapel of Dun. 
ftands now in it. Here are no buildings but of a modern date. The only memorable 
thing in this parifh is the grave of Liotus, Earl of Orkney. At Sten-hou, near the kirk 
of Watten, ftands a great rock upon a green {pot of ground, which is faid to be the 
fepulchral monument of this Earl. The monkifh tradition is, that St. Magnus con- 
verted a dragon into this ftone. This is as true as what they relate of his croffing the 
Pentland Firth upon a ftone, and that the print of the faint’s feet is vifible on the fame 
fione in the kirk of Burrich,in South Ronaldfhaw in Orkney. 

N.B. In the hiftory of the family of Sutherland mention is made of one Sir Paul 
Menzies, provoft of Aberdeen, who difcovered a filver mine in Sutherland, and found 
it to be rich, but death prevented his working it. It feems he covered the place where 
he found it, and no perfon of fkill has obferved it fince that time. It is probable that 
Creig-nargod is the place where this mine may be, and that this difcovery was the caufe 
ef this appellation ; for I can fee no other reafon for that name or defignation. Per. 
fons of {kill ought to examine thefe bounds. Creign-airgid, or the filver hill, is.above: 
Cullinalie. : 





APPENDIX.—Numser VI. 
The Life of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lachiel *.. 


SIR EWEN CAMERON was born in February 1629. He lived with:his fofter. 
father for the firft feven years, according to an old cuftom in the Highlands, whereby : 
the principal gentlemen. of the.clan are entitled to the tuition and fupport of their chief's 
children during the years of their pupiliarity.. The fofter-fathers vere alfo frequently 
at the charge of their education during that.period ;. and when the. pupils returned 


* This memoir, fo defcriptive of the manners of the times, and the wild war carried on between the hero 
of the piece and-Cromwell’s people, was communicated to me by a gentleman of Lochaber. It merits pre- 
fervation not folely on account of its curiofity ; but that it-may prove an inflruétive leffon to the prefent 
inhabitants of that extenfive traé, by thewing the happinels they may enjoy in the prefent calm, after the 
long form of war and aflaffinaties their forefathers were curled with. 7 
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home, thefe fathers gave them a portion equal to what they gave their own children , 
as the portion confifted in cattle, before they came to age it increafed to a confiderable 
height. j 

Before his years of pupillarity expired, he was put under the charge and management 
of the Marquis of Argyle, the fame who was executed foon after the Reftoration. ‘The . 
marquis intending to bring him up in the principles of the Covenanters, put him to 
fchool at Inverary, under the infpeétion of a gentleman of his own appointment ; but 
young Lochiel preferred the {port of the field to the labours of the fchool. Argyle 
obferving this, brought him back to himfelf, and kept a watchful eye over him, carrying 
him along with him wherever he went. 

After the defeat of the royalifts at Philiphaugh in 1645, it happened that as the par- 
liament fat at St. Andrew’s, on the trial of the prifoners of diftin@ion there feized, 
Lochiel, who went there with the marquis, found means to pay a vifit to Sir Robert 
Spotiwood, one of the prifoners, a few days before his execution, ‘Ihen and there it 
was he received the firtt intelligence concerning the {tate and principles of parties in 
Scotland. Sir Robert, happy to fee his young vifitant, the fon of his old acquaintance 
John Cameron, took the opportunity to relate, in an eloquent manner, the cautes of the 
prefent rebellion, and its hiftory from its firft breaking out, with a view of the tempers 
and characters of the different factions that had confpired againft the crown. He ex- 
plained the nature of our conftitution, infited much on the integrity and benevolence 
of the King, but inveighed bitterly againft his Scotch enemies ; and concluded _with ex- 
preffing his aftonifhment how Lochiel’s friends could put him under the charge of 
Argyle, and conjuring him to abandon that party as foon as he could. This difcourle 
had fuch an impreffion on the mind of Lochiel, that it continued all his life-time. 

Some time after, Argyle addreffed his pupil in a different tone, but had little influ. 
ence over him: he never could be fatisfied why fo many brave fellows were executed, 
as he heard ne confeffions of guilt, as thieves and robbers are wont to make ; but dying 
with the courage and refolution of gentlemen. After this Lochiel was anxious to return 
to his country, inflamed with a defire of exerting himfelf in the royal caufe, and of 
joining Montrofe for that end. Upon the application of his uncle Breadalbane, and the 
Camerons, Argyle parted with his pupil; and he returned to Lochaber to head his 
clan in the 18th year of his age. 

An opportunity of ating the chief foon occurred. Glengary and Reppoch, heads of 
two numerous tribes of the M‘Donalds, refufed to pay Lochiel certain taxtations for 
fome lands they held of him: Lochiel armed a body of the Camerons, with a view to 
compel them. Glengary and Reppoch, finding him thus bold and refolute, thought 
proper to fettle their affairs amicably, and gave him no further trouble for the future, 
By fuch determined condué, Lochaber enjoyed a profound peace for fome little time, 
while the whole of Scotland befides was a fcene of war and bloodhed, ; 

In 1651 Lochiel was honoured with a letter from King Charles II, inviting him and 
his clan to ufe and put themfelves in arms, for the relief of their country and fovercign ; 
in confequence of which, early in {pring 1652, after collecting his men, he was the 
firft who joined Glencairn, who had juft then fet up the royal ftandard in the Highlands. 
In the different encounters his lordfhip and the royalifts had with Lilburne, Morgan, 
and others, Lochiel difplayed more conduét and vigour than could be expeéted from 
one fo young, and as yet unexperienced in the art of war. He diftinguithed himfelf in 
a particular manner in a fkirmith which happened between Glencairn and Col. Lil- 
burne at Brae-mar, where he was pofted at a pafs, which he defended with great fpirit, 
ll Glencairn and his army retreated to a place of fecurity. Lilburne, in the mean time, 
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getting between Lochiel and the army, and finding it impoffible to draw out the gene- 
ral to an engagement, made a violent attack upon Lochicl : Lochiel, after making a 
bold refiftance for fome time, at laft retreated gradually up the hill, with his face to the 
enemy, who durft not purfue him on account of the ruggednefs of the ground, and the 
fnow that then covered it. Glencairn’s army was at this time full of factions and divi- 
fions, occafioued by the number of independent chiefs and gentlemen in his army, who 
would not condefcend to fubmit to one another either in opinion or n. Lochiel 
was the only perfon of diftindion that kept himfelf difengaged from thefe factions ; for 
in order to avoid them, he always chofe the moft diftant parts, where his frequent fuc- 
ceffes had endcared him to the general, who recommended him in a flrong manner to 
the King, as appears by the following letter his majefty fent him. 


“ To our trufty and well-beloved the laird of Lochiel. 


“ Caries R. 

“ Trufty and well beloved, we greet you well. We are informed by the Earl of 
Glencairn with what notable courage and affection to us you have behaved yourtwlf at 
this time of tryal, when our intereft and the honour and liberty of your country is at 
ftake ; and therefore we cannot but exprefs our hearty fenfe of fuch ‘your good courage, 
and return you our princely thanks for the fame ; and we hope all honeft men who are 
lovers of us and their country will follow your example, and that you will unite toge. 
ther in the ways we have direéted, and under that authority we have appointed to 
conduc you for the profecution of fo good a work, fo we do affure you we fhall be 
ready, as foon as we are able, fignally ‘to reward your fervice, and to repair the loffes 
you fhall undergo for our fervice, and fo we bid you farewell. Given at Chantilly, 
Nov. 3, 1653; in the fifth year of our reign.” 


When General Middleton came from Holland, 16 54, to take the command of the 
king’s troops in Scotland, Lochiel joined him with a full regiment of good men, while 
many of the other heads of clans made their peace with General Monk, who had 
marched into the Highlands at the head of a finall army, giving another compofed. of 
horfe and foot to General Morgan. Many trifling confliéts enfued between thefe two 
generals and the Highlanders ; but Lochiel being of the party who had oppofed Mor. 
gan, an active and brave officer, run feveral hazards, and encountered many difficulties; 
but his prefence of mind and refolution never forfook him. 

Monk left no method unattempted to bribe him into a fubmiflion. Thefe propofals 
were fo engaging, that many of his friends importuned him to accept of them; but he 
defpifed them all, and would not fubmit. Monk finding all his attempts ineffectual, 
refolved to plant a garrifon at Inverlochy, where Fort William now ftands, in order to 
keep the country in awe, and their chief at home. Lochicl being informed of this de. 
fign, thought the moft advifable plan would be to attack the enemy on their march 
from Invernefs, imagining they would come from that place or that way; but the fud- 
den arrival of the Englifh at fea difconcerted all his meafures. ‘They brought with 
them fuch plenty of materials, and were in, the neighbourhood of fo much wood, that 
in a day’s time after their landing, Col. Bigan, their commander, and the governor of. 
the new fort to be erected, had fecured his troops from all danger. 

Lochiel faw all their motions from a neighbouring eminence, and feeing it impradti. 
cable to attack them with any probability of fuccefs, retired to a place three miles weit - 
ward, to a wood on the north fide of Lochiel, called Achdalew ; from this he could 
have a full view of his enemy at Inverlochy. All his men he difmiffed to remove their 
cattle farther from the enemy, and to furnith themfelves with provifions, excepting 
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about thirty-eight perfons whom he kept as a guard. He alfo had fpies in and about the 
garrifon, who informed him of all their tranfactions. Five days after their arrival at 
Inverlochy, the governor difpatched three hundred of his men on board of two veffels 
which were to fail weftward a little, and to anchor on each fide of the fhore near Ach- 
dalew. Lochiel heard their defign was to cut down his trees and carry away his cattle, 
and was determined if poflible to make them pay well for every tree and every hide: 
favoured by the woods, he came pretty clofe to the fhore, where he faw their motions 
fo perfeétly that he counted them as they came out of the fhip, and found the number 
of the armed exceed one hundred and forty, befides a number of workmen with axes 
and other inftruments, 

Having fully fatisfied himfelf, he returned to his friends to afk their opinion. The 
younger part of them were keen for attacking ; but the older and more experienced 
remonttrated againft it, as a moft rath and hazardous enterprife. Lochiel then enquired 
of two of the party, who had ferved for fome time under Montrofe, if ever they faw him 
engage on fo difadvantageous terms; they declared they never did. He, however, 
animated by the ardour of youth, or prompted by emulation (for Montrofe was always 
in his mouth), infifted, in a fhort but fpirited harangue, that if his people had any re- 
gard for their king or their chief, or any principle of honour, the Englifh fhould be 
attacked: “ for,” fays he, “ if every man kills his man, which I hope you will do, I 
will anfwer for the reft.” Upon this none of his party made further oppofition, but 
begged that he and his brother Allan fhould ftand at a diftance from the danger. Lo- 
chiel could not hear with patience the propofal with regard to himfelf, but commanded 
that his brother Allan fhould be bound to a tree, and that a little boy fhould be left to 

attend him; but he foon flattered or threatened the boy to difengage him, and ran to 
the confli&. 

The Camerons being fome more than thirty in number, armed partly with mufquets, 
and partly with bows, kept up their pieces and arrows till their very muzzles and points 
almoft touched their enemies’ breafts, when the very firft fire took down above thirty. 
Then they laid on with their fwords, and laid about with incredible fury. The Englith 
defended themfelves with their mufquets and bayonets with great bravery, but to little 
purpofe. The skirmith continued long and obftinate ; at laft the Englifh gave way, 
and retreated towards the fhip, with their faces to the enemy, fighting with aitonifhing 
refolution. But Lochiel, to prevent their flight, commanded two or three of his men 
to run before, and from behind a buth to make a noife, as if there was another party of 
Highlanders to intercept their retreat. This took fo effectually that they ftopped, and 
animated by rage, madnefs, and defpair, they renewed the fkirmifh with greater fury 
than ever, and wanted nothing but proper arms to make Lochiel repent of his ftrata- 
gem. They were at laft, however, forced to give way, and betake themfelves to their 
heels: the Camerons purfued them chin deep in the fea; 138 were counted dead of 
the Englith, and of the Camerons only five were killed. 

In this engagement Lochiel himfelf had feveral wonderful efcapes. In the retreat of 
the Englifh, one of the ftrongeft and bravelt of the officers retired behind a bufh, when 
he obferved Lochicl purfuing, and feeing him unaccompanied with any, he leaped out 
and thought him his prey. They met one another with equal fury. The combat was 
long and doubtful. ‘The Englith gentleman had by far the advantage in ftrength and 
fize ; but Lochiel exceeded him in nimblenefs and agility, in the end tript the fword 
out of his hand: upon which his antagonift flew upon him with amazing rapidity 5 
they clofed and wreftled-till both fell to the ground in each other’s arms. The Eng- 
lith’ officer got above Lochiel and preffed him hard; but ftretching forth his neck by 

attempting 
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attempting to difengage himfelf,-Lochiel, who by this time had his hands at liberty, with 
his left hand feized him by the collar, and jumping at his extended throat, he bit it 
with his teeth quite through, and kept fuch a hold of his grip, that he brought away 
his mouthful; this, he faid, was the ‘ {weeteft bite he ever had in his life-time.’ Im- 
mediately afterwards, when continuing the purfuit after that encounter was over, he 
found his men chin deep in the fea; he quickly followed them, and obferving a fellow 
on deck aiming his piece at him, plunged into the fea and efcaped, but “ narrowly that 
the hair on the back part of his head was cut, and a little of the fkin ruffled. In a litle 
while a fimilar attempt was made to fhoot him: his fofter-brother threw himfelf betore 
him, and received the fhot in his mouth and breaft, preferring his chief’s life to his 
own. 

In a few days afterwards, refolying to return to General Middleton, he ordered all 
his men to affemble and join him ; but while he waited for their return, he cut off 
another party of the garrifon foldiers, who were marching into the country, at Auchen- 
tore, within half a mile of the fort, killed a few, and took feveral prifoners. His former 
engagements with the general obliged him at laft to join, which he did, with a great 
number of his clan; but was not long with him when he had certain information that 
the governor of Inverlochy availed himfelf of Lochiel’s abfence, by making his troops 
cut down the woods, and colleét all the provifions in the country. His return to Loch- 
aber being neceflary, Middleton agreed to it, upon condition he would leave the greateft 
part of his men behind him. This he did, and {et out privately for his country with 
only orte hundred and fifty men. He foon found his information was too true: in 
order to obtain redrefs, he pofted his men, early in the morning of the day after his 
arrival, in different parts of a wood called Stronnevifs, within a mile of the garrifon, 
where the foldiers ufed to come out every morning to cut and bring in wood. Four 
or five hundred came in the ordinary manner. Lochiel, obferving them from a con. 
venient part of the wood where he refted, gave the fignal ata proper time. His men 
foon made the attack, the enemy were foon routed, and a great flaughter made; one 
hundred fell upon the fpot, and the purfuit was carried on to the very walls of the gar- 
rifon. It is remarkable that not an officer efcaped, they being the only active perfons 
that made refiftance. Thus continued Lochiel for fome time a peft to the garrifon, 
frequently cutting off fmall detachments, partly by ftratagem, partly by force; but his 
name carried fo much terror with it, that they gave him no opportunity for fome time 
of doing them much harm. 

General Middleton being at this time extremely unfuccefsful in fome of his adven- 
tures, particularly in an aCtion fome of his troops had lately with Major-general Morgan 
at Lochgarry, where they were totally defeated, fent an exprefs.to Lochiel fupplicating 
his prefence, that meafures might be concerted how to conclude the war in an honour- 
able manner. Lochiel refolved to go at the head of three hundred men, and made the 
proper preparations for his journey with all imaginable fecrecy ; yet the governor gets 
‘notice of his intended expedition, and orders Morgan if poffible to intercept him. Mid- 
dleton was at Brae-mar, in the head of Aberdeenfhire, between which place and Loch- 
aber there is a continued range of hills for upwards of one hundred miles, Over thefe 
did he travel, fleeping in fhellings, (huts which the herds build for fhelter when in the 
mountains) on beds of hedder with their crops turned inwards, without any covering 
but his plaid. In the courle of this expedition he was like to be furprifed by the activity of 
Morgan once and again ; but getting up to the tops of the mountains, he always efcaped 
the enemy, but frequently not to their profit, as his men often run down the hill, and 
‘after difcharging afew pieces or arrows among them, would as eafily afcend. 

v2 Soon 
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Soon after his jun@tioh with Middleton the war was’ given over, and Middleton res 
tired to France, having prefented Lochiel with a moft favourable declaration, figned at 
Dunvegan, in Sky, March 31, 1665. But though the war was thus given over in ge- 
neral, and many of the nobility and heads of clans had fubmitted to Monk, upon-getting 
their eftates re{tored, Lochiel {till ftood out, not able to bear the infolence: of the troops 
quartered in a garrifon fo near him. . For the governor, encouraged. by the departure 

‘of Middleton, and taking the advantage of Lochiel’s abfence in Sky, ufed to allow his 
officers to go out frequently in hunting parties, well guarded with a good number of 
armed men, deftroying- the game. Lochiel, on his return, having learned this,. foon 
put.a ftop to their infolence ; for convening a party of the Camerons, he watched one 
day at a convenient place, while he faw one of thefe hunting parties coming towards the 
Billwhereon he fat, and having divided his men, and given them proper inftruétions,. 
the attack was made with fuccels: moft of the party were flain, and the reft taken pri- 
foners. he lofs of fo many officers afforded new matter of grief and aftonifhment: to 
the governor, and prompted him to make fome attempts to obtain redrefs, but they 
were all in vain. He, however, by this time became acquainted with the fituation and 
manners of the country, and procured a number of mercenary defperadoes around him, 
who gave him exact intelligence of whatever happened. This obliged Lochiel to flit 
his quarters to a farther diltance from the fort, while he employed {uch of his clan as 
continued faithful, as counter-fpies near the garrifon ; and by their means the refolu- 
tions and plans of the governor were not only made public, but many: of his fpies were 
deteéted and apprehended, whom Lochiel ordered to be hung up, without any cétemony 
oy form of trial. : : , 

Soon after his encounter with the hunting party, an exprefs came to. him from th 
laird of M‘Naughtin, a true royalift in Cowal, a country oppofite to Inverara, in Ar- 

_ gylethire, acquainting him that there were in that country three Englifh and one Scotch 
colonel, with other officers, who were deputed by General Monk to furvey the forts 
and fortified places in that part of the Highlands ; and that it was poffible to feize them 
with a few ftout fellows. Lochiel, rejoiced at this intelligence, picked out one hundred- 
choice Camerons, with whdm he marched for Cowal, {till keeping the tops of the 
mountains, left his defigns fhould be difcovered and publifhed. There he met his 
friend M‘Naughtin, who informed him that the officers lay at a certain inn, well guarded 
with armed foldiers. Upon which he gave the proper orders to his men, who exe- 

- cuted them with fo much expedition and fkill, that the officers, fervants, and foldiers: 
were all apprehended, and carried, almoft without halting, to a place of fecurity, before 
they well knew where they were. ‘This place was a {mall ifland in Loch-Ortnick, a: 
frefh-water lake twelve miles in length, about ten miles north of Inverlochy. ; 

The prifoners, though terrified at firft, were foon undeceived. The horrible execu-. 
tions which Lochiel’s men made in the feveral rencounters they were engaged in, made 
his enemies believe him to be cruel and fanguinary in his difpofition ; but the gentle. 
treatment ond the great civility the prifoners ‘met with foon convinced them of the con- 
trary: he omitted nothing that could contribute to their happinefs ; but particularly. 
he propofed and exhibited feveral hunting matches, which gave them great fatisfaCtion.. 
During their imprifonment, they took the liberty now and then to reprefent to Lochiel 
the expediency and the prudence of a treaty with the general. He at firlt rejected the- 
motion, and {corned the advice ; but being often repeated, he began to give way to 
their reafonings, but {till faid that no wife man fhould trult his fatety in the hands of 
their pretended protector, whofe whole life was a continued fcene of ambition, rebellion, 
hypocrily, and cruelty ; and that though he was able to de little for the fervice of the 
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King or his country, yet would he always preferve his confcience and honour unftained, 
till erhaps a more favourable opportunity of reftoring thé King might offer. Thefe 
conferences being often renewed, brought Lochiel to declare himfelf in a more favour- 
able manner. For the truths, that he ‘difembled his fentiments at firft, wanting no- 
thing fo much as an honourable treaty ; for his country was impoverifhed, and his peo- 
ple almoft ruined. He {till, however, protefted, that before he would confent to difarm 
himfelf and his clan, abjure his King, and take oaths to the Ufurper, he would live as 
an Gutlaw and fugitive, without regard to confequences. To this it was anfwered, that 
if he only fhewed an inclination to fubmit, no oath fhould be required, and he fhould 
have his own terms. 

In confequence of this affirmation, Lochiel, with the advice of his friends, made out a: 
draught of his conditions, which were tranfmitted to General Monk, by Colonel 
Campbel, one of the prifoners, he having given his word of honour he would foon re- 
turn. Upon receipt of this, the General made out a new fet ofarticles, of much the 
fame nature with the draught fent, which he returned to Lochiel, fignifying to him, if 
he agreed thereto they would ftand good, otherwife not. After fome.little alterations, 
Lochiel confented, and the Marquis of Argyle became his guarantee. This treaty was 
burned in a houfe of Lochiel’s, which was confumed by accident. However, the moft 
material articles are preferved in Monk’s letters to him, and are as follows. 

* No oath was required of Lochiel to Cromwell, but his word of honour to live in 
peace. He and his clan were allowed to keep their arms as before the war broke out, 
they belfaving peaceably. Reparation was to be made to Lochiel for what wood the 
Governor of Inverlochy cut on his ‘grounds. A free and full indemnity was granted 
him for all riots, depredations, and crimes committed by him or hig men preceding the 
prefent treaty. Reparation was to be made to the tenants. for all the loffes they fuf- 
tained from the garrifon foldiers. The tithes, cefs, and other publick burdens which 
had not been paid during the wars, were remitted on condition they fhould be paid af. 
terwards, with feveral others of the like nature.’ All that was demanded by Monk of 
Lochiel, was, that he and his clan fhould lay down their arms in the name of King 
Charles I. before the Governor of Inverlochy, and take thém up again in name of the 
States, without mentioning the protector; that he would afterwards keep the peace, 
pay public burdens, and {upprefs tumults, thefts, and depredations. 

Thefe articles being agreed to, and fubfcribed by Monk and Lochiel, the prifoners 
were difcharged, but Lochiel begged they would honour him with their prefence at the 
ceremony of laying down theirarms, which they complied with. Having convened a 
refpeCtable number of his clan, he ranged them into companies, under the command.of 
the captains of their refpeétive tribes, and put himfelf at their head: In this manner he 
marched to Inverlochy, in the fame order as if going to battle, pipes playing, and 
colours flying. ‘Ihe Governor drew out the foldiers,-and put them in order on a plain 
near the fort ; placing them on two lines oppofite to the Camerons. Lochiel and the 
Governor firft faluted each other:as friends. ‘The articles of the treaty were then read, 
and the ceremony of laying down and taking up the arms performed. Both parties 
afterwards partook of a fplendid en-ertainment, prepared by the Governor for the oc- 
cafion to the great fatisfaCtion of all prefent.. Thus did Lochiel, the only chief in the 
Highlands that continued to fupport the royal caufe after it was agreed the war thould be 
given over, at laft fubmit in an-honourable way. Monk fent him a letter of thanks for ; 
his chearful compliance, dated at Dalkeith, 5 June 1655. 

During the remaining part of Oliver’s life, and the reigns of King Charles II. and 
James IE., Lochiel lived chiefly at home, ina broken kind of tranquillity, occafioned by 
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the diftraGions of the times, and the pretenfions of neighbouring Chiefs and Lairds to 
parts of his eftate : but he always fhewed fo much prudence and courage on every 
emergency, as gained him the friendfhip of the great and the efteem of all. He was 
held in particular favour by the two brothers Charles and James, and received from them 
many marks of their royal regard. It may not be unworthy the attention of the curious . 
to narrate the following incident. 

Lochiel and the Laird of M‘Intofh had a long difpute concerning fome lands in Loch- 
aber. M(‘Intofh claimed them in confequence ofa grant of them he had from the Lord 
of the Ifles, afterwards confirmed by K. David Bruce: Lechiel’s plea was perpetual pof 
feflion. The conteft was often renewed, both at the law courts and byarms. Many 
terms of accommodation were propofed to the contending parties but in vain. King 
Charles IL. himfelf would needs be the mediator ; but nothing but fuperior force would 
prevail. In 1665, M‘Intofh, with his own clan and the M‘Pherions, convened an army 
of 1500 men, with which he fets out for Lochaber. Lochiel, aided by the M‘Gregors, 
raifes 1200, goo of which were armed with guns, broad fwords and targets, and 300 
with bows and arrows. (It is remarked, this was the laft confiderable body of bow- 
men that ever was feen in the Highlands.) Juft as they were in view of one another, and 
almoft ready to fight, the Earl of Breadalbane, who was coufin german to both, arrived 
at the head of 300 men, and immediately fent for.the two chiefs. He declared who- 
ever fhould oppofe the terms he was to offer, he fhould join the contrary party with all 
his power, and be his foe while he lived. Accordingly propofals ofagreement were made, 
and fubmitted to by both parties. Lochiel continued in pofleffion of the lahds: for 
which a fum of money was given to M‘Intofh, to renounce all claims for the future, 
Thearticles of agreement were figned 2oth September 166 5, about 360 years after the 
commencement of the quarrel; and next day thetwo Chiefs had a friendly meeting, 
and exchanged {words. The leading gentlemen of both clans performed the fame 
friendly ceremony. 

It mutt appear ftrange, that now not a bow is to be feen in the Highlands, nor any 
propenfity towards that kind of armour. One might imagine, when the difarming act 
took place, bows and arrows would have been a good fubititute for guns ; and, if I 
recollect right, there is no prohibition of bows in the a@. 

At the revolution, Sir Ewen, who was always prepoffeffed in favour of the heredit- 
ary right, and particularly for James, whofe friendthip he had often experienced, and 
was refolved to fupport his caufe, as far as he could, at all hazards, In this refolution 
he was confirmed by a letter he had from James, dated 29 March 1689, then in Ire- 
land, foliciting his aid, and that of his friends. Upon receipt of this letter, he vifited 
all the neighbouring Chiefs, and wrote to thofe at a diftance, communicating to them 
the King’s letter, and calling a general meeting to concert what meafures thould be 
taken. They afflembled on May 13th, near his houfe, and mutually engaged to one 
another to fupport his Majefty’s intereft againft all invaders. When Vifcount Dundee 
got a commiflion from King James to command his troops in Scotland, Lochiel joined 
him with his clan, notwith{tanding that General M‘Kay made him Sreat offers, both in 
money and titles, to abandon James’s intereft. 

He made a diftinguithed figure at the fkirmith of Killicrankie, under Lord Dundee, 
againft Genetal M‘Kay, though then above the age of fixty-three. He was the moft 
fanguine man in the council for fighting ; and in the battle, though placed in the centre 
oppofite to General M‘Kay’s own regiment, yet {poke he to his men one by one, and 
took their feveral engagements either to conquer or die. Juft as they began to fight, he 
fell upon this ftratagem to encourage his men : He commanded fuch of the Camerons as 
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were pofted near him to make a great fhout, which being feconded by thofe who ftood 
on the right and left, run quickly through the whole army, and was returned by the 
enemy. But the noife of the mufquets and cannon, with the echoing of the hills, 
made the Highlanders fancy that their fhouts were much louder and brifker than that of 
the enemy; and Lochiel cried out, “ Gentlemen, take courage, the day is ours: I 
am the oldeft commander in the army, and have always obferved fomething ominous and 
fatal in fuch adull, hollow, and feeble noife asthe enemy made in their fhout, which 
prognofticates that they are all doomed to die by our hands this night ; whereas ours 
was brifk, lively, and ftrong, and fhews we have vigour and courage.” Thefe words, 
fpreading quickly through the army, animated the troops in a ftrange manner. The 
event juftified the prediction: the Highlanders obtained a complete victory. The 
battle was fought 16%9. Lochiel continued for fome time with that army ; but being 
diffatisfied with the conduét of Cannon and fome of the principal officers, retired to 
Lochaber, leaving his fon in his place during the reft of the campaign. 

‘When terms of fubmiffion were offered by King William to the outftanding chiefs, 
though many were glad to accept of them, yet Lochiel and a few others were deter- 
mined to fland out, until they had King James’s permiffion, which was at lat ohtained, 
and only a few days before King William’s indemnity expired. ais 

There is nothing elfe memorable, in the publick way, in the life of Sir Ewen Cameron. 
He outlived himfelf, becoming a fecond child, even rocked in a cradle ; fo much were 
the faculties of his mind, and the members of his body, impaired. He died A.D. 
718, 


APPENDIX.—Numszr VIE 


Of the Maffacre of the Colqubouns. 


IN the Baronage of Scotland, by Sir Robert Douglas, it appears that in the years 
1594and 1595, the clan of M‘Gregors with fome of their lawlefs-neighbours, came 
down upon the low country of Dumbartonfhire, and committed vat outrages and de- 
predations, efpecially upon the territories of the Colquhouns. : 

In 1602 Humphry Colquhoun raifed his vaffals and followers to. oppofe them, and 
was joined by many of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Both parties met in 
Glenfrone, where a bloody conflict enfued. They fought with great obftinacy till night 
parted them, and many brave men were killed on both fides, but the Colquhouns ap- 
pear to have been worlted. The Laird of Colquhoun efcaped, and retired to a {trong 
caftle ;. but was clofely purfued by a party of the enemy; they broke into the cattle, 
and found him in a vault, where they inftantly put him to death with miany circum. 
ftances of cruelty. In the month of February. it was that this Humphry Colquhoun 
was flain; at which time the young noblemen and gentlemen who were at {chool at - 
Dumbarton came as fpeétators to fee the battle of Glenfrone, but were not fuffered to 
approach near the danger, but were fhut up in a barn by the Colquhouns for fafety. 
The M‘Gregors prevailing, are faid afterwards to have berbiroufly put them all to 
death. 

This is the account given by the hiftorian of the family of Lufs, but Mr. Buchanan * 
afferts that the Laird of Lufs efcaped from the battle, and was afterwards killed in 
Benachra Caftle by the M‘Farlanes, through influence of a certain nobleman whom 
Lufs had difobliged. 


® Surnames of clans, p: 148. 
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Let thefe fadts ftand as related by the partizans of each houfe, but from the various 
aéts of council, and the great feverity of them, and by the frequent confirmation of them 


by aéts of parliament for near fixty years after 
ent influences, the neceflit 
good, 

The humanity of the prefent legiflature did the laft 


is fully evinced, 


wards, under different princes and differ- 
y of the fuppreffion of this unhappy clan, for the common 


year repeal thefe fanguinary acts ; 


alledging, that the caules induétive of them for fupprefling the name of Gregour or 
M‘Gregour, are now little known and have long ceafed. 
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16 Old Cambus, 
10 Dunbar, Ledone, Ray. Chorog. Dun, 


a fmalt hill, and bar a point of any 
thing. 


§ Worth Berwick, 
tz Prefton Pans, 
& Funbareh, 


Itinerary. 
Miles. . 

DOWNING, 5 Flamborough Head, Brigantum ex. 
Cheiter, Deonna, Devana, Ptol. trema, R. C. ; 
- Deva, Anton, Rav. Chorog, Deva, | 10 Hummanby, 

colonia legio cretica vicefima va-| 10 Scarborough, 

leria viGrix, R.C. 13% Robin Hood’s Bay, 
Northwich, Condate, R. C. 6} Whitby, 
Knutsford, 13. Skellin Dam, 
Macclesfield, 9 Gifborough, 
Buxton, 12 Stockton, a 
Middleton, Tees River, Tifis fl. R.C. Its 
Cheiterfield, mouth, Dunum finus, Ptol. 
-Workfop, 20 Durham, 
Tuxford, Were River, Vedra fl, R. C. 
Durham Ferry, on the Trent, Tri-| 6 Chefter-le-Street, Epiacum, R. C. 

vonia fl. R.C, 9 Newcaltle, Pons Aelii, Notit. Imp. 
Lincoln, Lindum, Ptol. Anton. Ray. Tyne River Vedra. fl. Ptol, Tina fl. 

Chorog. R. C. R.C. 
Wafhenbrough and back to Lincoln, | 14 Morpeth, 
Spittle, 9 Felton, 
Glandford Bridge, 10 Alnwick, Alauna, Rav. Chorog. 
Barton, 16 Belford, 
Humber River, Abus, Ptol. R.C. 16 Berwick, Tueflis, Rav. Chorog. 
Holl, Tweed River, Alaunus, Ptol. ‘Tueda, 
Burton Conttable, «Ge 
Burlington Quay, 
Its bay, Gabraptuicorum portuofus 

finus, Ptol. Portus felix, R. C. 
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Rumbling Brig, Caftle Campbell, and 
back to Kinrofs, $ 
Caftle Dupplin, ~ 
Chorog. 

Perth, @rrea, R. C. , 

‘Tay River and its mouth, Taus, Taciti. 
‘Tava ER. Ptol. R. C. ‘ 

Scone, 

Lunkerty, 

Dunkeld, 

‘Vaymouth, 

Carrie on Loch-Rannoch, 

Blair, 

‘Through Glen-Tilt to Invercauld, 

Tulloch, 

Kincairn, 

Banchorie, 

Aberdeen, 

Dee River, Diva fl. Ptol. R. C. 

Ythen River, Ituna fl. R. C. 

Bowgels, 

Craigfton Caftle, 

Bamff, 

Devron River, Celnius f. R. C. 

Cullen, 

Gaftle Gordon, 

Spey River, Celnius fl. Ptol. Tueflis. 
R.C 


Duablifis, ; Rav. 


es 


Elgin, Alitacenon, Rav. Chorog. 

Forres, 

Tarnaway Caftle, Calder, Fort George, 

Firth of Murray, Tux, Alt. Ptol. 
Varar. Aift. R. C. 

Invernefs, Pteroton, caftra alata R. C. 

Caftle Dunie, 

Dingwall, Foules, 

Firth of Cromartie, Loxa. fl. R. C. 

Rofsthire, Creones, R.C. The fame 
writer places at Channery in this 
.county, Are finium Imp. Rom. 

Ballinagouan, ' 

Tain, Gaftra alata, Ptol. 

Dornoch. Its Firth, Vara Eft. Ptol. 
Abona fl. R. C. 

Sutherland County, Logi, R. C. 

Denrobin Caftle, 

Helmfdale, 

Ord of Caithnels, Ripa alta, Ptol. 
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Jiles. 
Caithnefs County, Carnabii, Cattini, 

R. Cc. Virubium promontorium, 

R.C. 

Langwall, 
Clythe, Clythenefs, Virvedrum pram. 

R.C. : 

Thrumfter, 
3 Wick, 
Wick River, Ilea fl Ptol. 
-Duncan’s or Dungfby Bay, and John 
a Groat’s Houfe, 
Dungiby Head, Berubtum promonto- 
rium, Ptol. Caledonia extrema, 
R. C. 
Stroma Ile, Ocetis Infula, R. C. 

2 Canefby, and back the fame road to 

137 Invernefs, 
Invernefs County, Caledonii, R. C. . 
17 General’s Hut, 
15 Fort Augutftus, 
Loch Lochy, Longus fl. R. C. 
28 Fort William, R. C, places Banatia 
near it. 
14 Kinloch-Leven, 
9 King’s Houfe, 
19 Tyendrum. 
12 Dalmalie, 
16 Inveraray, 
22 ‘Tarbut, 
Loch-Lomond, 
R.C, 

8 Lufs, : 
Dunbarton, Theodofia, R. C. 
Firth of Clyde, Glota, Taciti. 

fat. R.C. 

Glafgow, Clidum, Rav. Chorog. 
Hamilton, and back to Glafgow, 
Kylfithe,, 

Sterling, 

8 Falkirk, 

Calendar, 

Hopeton Houle, 

Edinburgh, 

Lenton, 

Bild, 

18 Moffat, 

18 Lockerby. 


fe) 


Lincalidor Lacus, 


Clotta 


ENGLAND. 


’ 
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ENGLAND. 
Miles. Miles. 


a1 Longtown in Cumberland, 11 Lancafter, Longovicus, Notit. Imp, 
Netherby, Caftra exploratorum, An- | Lune River, Alanna, fl. R. C. 
ton. Aefica, Rav. Chorog. 11 Gartftang, 
g Carlifle, Lugavallium, Anton, 11 Prefton, 
18 Penrith, Bereda, Rav. Chorog. 18 Wigan, 
tt Shap in Weftmoreland, 13 Warrington, 
15 Kendal, Concangiath, Notit. Imp. 21 Chefter, 
11 Burton, Coccium, R.C. 21 Downing in Flinthhire. 
The ancient names of places marked R.C. are borrowed from the late Dr. Stuke- 
ley’s account of Richard of Cirencefter, with his ancient Map of Roman Britain and 


the Itinerary thereof, publifhed in 1747. ‘The reft from Mr. Horfley’s remarks on 
Ptolemy, Antonine’s Itinerary, Notitia imperii, and Ravennatis Britannia Chorographia. 
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A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, AND VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES IN 177% 
By Tuomas Pennant. 


a 


‘ro SIR JOSEPH BANKS, BARONET. 
Dear Sir, 

I ‘THINK myfelf fo much indebted to you, for making me the vehicle for convey- 
ing to the public the rich difcovery of your laft voyage, that I cannot difpenfe with this 
addrefs, the ufual tribute on fuch occafions. You took from me all temptation of ens 
vying your fuperior good fortune, by the liberal declaration you made that the Hebrides 
were my ground, and yourfelf, as you pleafuntly expreffed it, but aninterloper. May 
I meet with fuch, in all my adventures ! 

‘Without leflening your merit, let me fay that no one has lefs reafon to be fparing of 
his Rores of knowledge. Few poffels fo large a_fhare : you enjoy it without oftenta- 
tion; and with a facility of communication, the refule of natural endowments joined with 
an immenfity of obfervation, collected in parts of the world, before, either of doubtful 
exiftence, or totally unknown, You have enriched yourfelf with the treafures of the 
globe, by a circumnavigation, founded on the moft liberal and {cientific principles. 

The fixteenth century received lu(tre from the numbers of genefous volunteers of 
rank and fortune, who, diltinguifhing themfelves by the contempt of riches, eafe, and 
luxury, made the moft hazardous voyages, like yourfelf, animated by the love of true 

lory. 
. Tn reward, the name of Banks will ever exift with thofe of Clifford, Raleigh and 
‘Willoughby, on the rolls of fame, celebrated inftances of great and enterprizing fpirits : 
and the arctic Solander muft remain a fine proof that no climate can prevent the feeds 
of knowledge from vegetating in the breaft of innate ability. 

You have had juftly a full triumph decreed to you by your country. May your 
laurels for ever remain unblighted! and if fhe has deigned to twine for me a civic 
wreath, return to me the fame good with. des 
Iam, with every duc acknowlegement, a 

Dear Sir, your obliged, and molt obedient humble Servant, 
THOMAS PENNANT. 
Downing: . 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS journcy was undertaken in the fummer of 1772, in order to render more 
complete my preceding tour; and to allay that fpecies of reftlefsnefs that infects many 
minds, on leaving any attempt unfinifhed. Confcious of my deficiency in feveral re- 
{pedts, | prevailed on two gentlemen to favour me with their company, and to fupply 
by their knowledge what I found wanting in myfelf. - 

‘Yo the Rev. Mr. John Lightfoot, leGurer of Uxbridge, Iam obliged for all the bo- 
tanical remarks fcattered over the following pages. But it gives me great pleafure to 
fay that he means to extend his favours, by foon giving to the public a Flora Scotica, 
an ample enumeration and hiftory of the plants, obferved by hin in the feveral places 
we vifited. Vo Mr. Lightfoot, I muft join in my acknowledgements, the Rev. Mr. 
John Stuart of Killin, for a variety of hints, relating to cuftoms of the natives of the 

z2 Highlands, 
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Highlands, and of the iflands, which by reafon of my ignorance of the Erfe or Galic 
language, muft have efcaped my notice. To both 1 was indebted for all the comforts 
that arife from the fociety of agreeable and worthy companions. ; 

I muft not omit my thanks to the feveral gentlemen who favoured me at different 
times with accounts and little hiftories of the places of their refidence, or their environs. 
To begin with the moft fouthern, my beft acknowledgements are due to 

Mr. Aikin, Surgeon, for the account of Warrington. 

Mr. Thomas Weft favoured me with feveral things relating to the north of Lanca- 
fhire. : 

Door Brownrigg, the Rev. Doétor Burn, Jofeph Nicholfon Efq. ; of Hawktbery, 
and the Rey. Mr. Farith of Carlifle, afforded me large fupplies relating to their counties 
of Weftmoreland and Cumberland. 

In Scotland, John Maxwel; Efg.; of Broomholme, and Mr. Little of Langholme 
favoured me with feveral remarks relating to Etkdale. 

The Rev. Mr. Jaffray, minifter of Ruthwell, with a hiftory of his parith. i 

Sir William Maxwell, Baronet of Springkeld, with variety of drawings, found at the 
Roman ftation at Burrens, 

John Goldie, Efg. ; of Dumfries, fupplied me with numbers of obfervations on that 
town and county. 

The Rev. Mr. Duncan Macfarlane of Drummond, with an account of his parifh. 

Mr. John Golborn, engineer, with an account of Glafgow, and various mifcellaneous 
remarks, - 

For the excellent account of Paifley, lam indebted to Mr. Francis Douglas, 

The Rev. Mr. Gerfhom Stuart fent me materials for an account of the ile of Arran. 

Alexander Campbel Efq. of: Ballole, and Charles Freebain Efg. communicated 
feveral obfervations relating to the ifle of Hay. 

Sir Jofeph Banks, Baronet, communicated to me his defeription of Staffa; and per= 
mitted my artift to copy as many of the beautiful drawings in his colle&ion, as would be 
of ufe in the prefent work. 

I mutt acknowledge myfelf in a particular manner- indebted to the Rev. Mr. Donald 
Macquin of Kimuir, in the ifle of Skie, for a moft inftru@tive correfpondence relating to 
the ancient cuftoms of the place, and to its various antiquities. A fmall part 1 have 
mingled with my own account: but the greater fhare, in juftice to the merit of the 
writer, I have detivered unmutilated in the Appendix to the third volume. 

The Rev. Mr. Dounie, Minifter of Gair-loch, obliged me with various remarks on 
his neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Mr. Donald Macleod of Glenelg, the fame, refpecting his. 

To-Doétor Ramlay of Edinburgh, I muft return thanks, for avariety of fervices: to- 
Mr. George Paton of the’ fame place, for an indefatigable and unparralleled affiduity: in 
procuring from all parts any intelligence that would be of ufe to the work in view. 


A TOUR 


4 TOUR, &:. 


Or Monday the 18th of May, for a fecond time, take my departure for the North;. 
from Chefter; a city without parallel for the fingular ftructure of the four princi- 
pal {treets, which are as if excavated out of the earth, and funis imany fect beneath the 
furface; the carriages drive far below the level of the kitchens, ona line with ranges of 
fhops ; and over them, on each fide the ftrects, paflengers walk from end to end, fecure 
from wet or heat, in gallerics pvrloined from the firft floor of each houfe, open and 
baluftraded in front. The buck courts of all thefe houfes are level with, the ground, 
but to go into any of the four ftrects it is neceflary to defcend a flight of feveral fteps. 

The ftreets were once confiderably deeper,-as is apparent from the fhops, whofe 
floors lie far below the prefent pavement. The leffer ftrects and allies that run into the 
greater ftreets, were floped to the level of the bottoms of the latter, as is particu‘arly 
vifible in Bridge-flreet. It is difficult to afign a reafon for thefe hollowed ways: I can, 
only fuppofe them to have been the void lett after the deftru@tion of the ancient vaults 
mentioned by an ancient hiftorian : “In this cyte, (fays the Polychronicon *,) ben ways 
under erthe with vowtes and ftone-werke wonderly wrought thre chambred werkes ;: I 
grave with old mennes names therein. There is alfo Julius Cezars name wonderly in, 
{tones grave, and other noble mennes alfo, with the wrytynge about :’? meaning the 
altar and monumental in{criptions of the Romans, + : 

The eathedral ("till the reformation the church of the rich monaftery of St. Wer- 
burgh) is an ancient ftructure, very ragged on the outfide, from the nature of the fri- 
able red ftonet with which it is built ; but ftill may boaft of a moft elegant Weftern 
front; and the tabernacle work in the choir is very neat: St. Werburgh’s fhrine is 
now the bifhop’s throne, decorated with the figures of Mercian monarchs and faints ; to’ 
whom the fair patronefs was a bright example, living immaculate with her hufband 
Ceoiredus, copying her aunt the great Ethelrcda, who lived for three years, with not 

-lefs purity, with her good man ‘Tonberétus, and for twelve with her fecond hufband, 
the pious Prince Egfrid. Hiutory relates, that this religious houfe was originally a 
nunnery, founded A. D. 66c, by Wulpherus, King of the Mercians, in favour of his 
daughter’s indifpofition. ‘The nung, in procefs of time, gave way to canons fecular ; 
and they again were difplaced by Hugh Lupus, nephew to the conqueror, rogs5, and 
their room fupplied by Beneditines.’ 

The beauty and clegant fimplicity of a very antique Gothic chapter-houfe, and its 
fine veflibule, merits a vifit from every traveller. ‘Che date of the foundation is uncer- 
tain, but it feems, from the fimilitude of roof and pilafters in a chapel in the {quare 
towcr in the caftle, to have been the work of cotemporary architects, and thefe archi- 
teéts were probably Norman ;. for the mode of [quare towers, with fquared angles, was 
introduced immediately on the conqueft. 

The cloifters, the great refeCory, now the free-fchool,and a gate-way of moft fingu- 
far ftruCture, are at prefent the tole remains of this monaftery. The ruins near St. 
John’s church are fine reliques of the piety of the times; and the maffy columns, and 


* Tigden’s Polychronicon, or rather that by Roger Ceftrenfis, a Benedi@ine monk of St. Werburgh’s ; 
from whom Higden is faid to have ftolen the whole work, [his Roger was cotemporary with T'rivet, 
who died A. D. 1328 

+ Vale Royal, 19. 

round 
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round arches within the church, moft curious fpecimens of the clumfy ftrength of Saxon 
architeCture. The former are probably the remains of the monattery of St. Mary, 
founded by Randal, fecond E. of Chefter, for Benediétine nuns. ‘The church was 
founded by King Ethelred, in 689: an uncouth infcription on the walls informs us, 
that ¢ King Ethelred minding more the bliffe of heaven, edified a colledge church not- 
able and famous in the fu~urbs of Chefter pleafant and beauteous in the honour of God * 
and the baptift St. John with the help of bifhop Wulfrice and good Excillion *.’ It was 
rebuilt in 90%, by Ethelred, FE. of Mercia, after he had expelled the Danes out of the 
city. This was alfo the cathedral, until fupplanted in 1551, by the church of the abbey 
of St. Werburgh. : 

The caftle isa decaying pile, rebuilt by one of the Norman earls, on the fite of the 
more ancient fortrefs. "Yhe walls of the city (the only complete fpecimen of old for- 
tifications), are one mile three quarters, and a hundred and one yards in circumference, 
and, being the principal walk of the inhabitants, are kept ‘in excellent order. ‘Ihe 
views from the feveral parts are very fine: the mountains of Flinthhire, the hills of 
Broxton, and the infulated rock of Beefton, form the ruder part of the {cenery: a rich 
flat gives usa fofter view, and the profpect up the river towards Boughton, recalls in 
fome degree the idea of the Thames and Richmond hill. 

The Hypocauft, near the Feathers inn, is one of the remains of the Romans, it being 
well know that this place was a principal ftation. Among many antiquities found here, 
none is more fingular than the rude {culpture of the Dea Armigera Minerva, with her 
bird and altar, on the face of'a rock is a {mall field near the Welch end of the bridge. 

Chefter has been, at different times, a place d’armes, a sreat thorough-fare between 
the two kingdoms, and the refidence of a numerous and polifhed gentry. ‘Trade, till of 
late years, was but little attended to, but at prefent efforts are making to enter into that 
of Guinea, America, and the Baltic. 

Since the year 1736, and not before, great quantities of linen-cloth have been im- 
ported from Ircland to each of the annual fairs : in that year 449654 yards; and at pre- 
fent-about a million of yards are brought to each fair, Hops are another great article 
of trade, tor above ten thoufand pockets are fold here annually, much of which is for- 
warded to the neighbouring ifland. But the only ftaple trade of the city is in fkins, 
multitudes of which are imported, drefled here, but fent out again to be manufactured. 
Here is a well regulated poor-houfe, and an infirmary; the laft fupported by contribu. 
tions from the city, its county, and the adjacent counties of North-Wales. The firft 
has happily the leait ufe of this pious foundation ; for, whether from the drynefs of the 
fituation, the clearnefs of the air, or the purity of the water, the proportion of deaths to 
the inhabitants has been only as 1 to 313 whereas in London rin 20 and 3-4ths ; in 
Leeds 1 in 21 and 3-sths; and in Northampton and Shrewfbury, 1 in 26, annual} 
pay the great tribute of nature ft. Might | be permitted to moralize, I fhould call this 
the reward of the benevolent and charitable difpofition, that is thacharaéteriltic of this 
city; for fuch is the facrifice that is pleafing to the Almighty. 

About two miles from Clelter, pafs over Hoole heath, noted for having been one of 
the places of reception for itrangers eflablifhed by Hugh Lupus, in order to people his 
new dominions. This in particular was fylum allotted for the fugitives of Wales. 

Ride through the fmal! town of Trafford : this, with the lordthip of Newton, was, as 
Daniel King oblerves, one of the fweet morfels that the abbot of St. Werburgh and his 






* So tranflated from bono auxilio. 
+ Vide the obfervacions on this inbie&t of that humane phvfician, my worthy friend. Dr. Hevearth. 
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convent kept for their own wholefome provifion. Get into a tract of fandy. 
country, and pafs beneath Hellefby-Tor, a high and bluff termination of Delamere 
foreft, compofed of the fame friable ftone as that near Chefter, but veined with yellow. 
Hence a view of the junétion of the Weever and the Merfey, and an extenfive tract of 
matfhy meadow, with fome good and much rufhy grafs; and beyond is the beginning 
of the wide eftuary that flows by Liverpool. 

Crofsa little broek, called Llewyn, and reach Frodefham; a town of one long 
fireet, which, with its cattle, was allotted by Edward I. to David, brother to Llewelyn, 
latt Prince of Wales, asa retainer in his double perfidy againit his own blood, arid his 
own country. Nota veitige is left of the caflle, which ftood at’ the welt end of the 
town; was latterly ufed as a houfe by the Savages, and was burnt down in 1652, when 
one of that name, an Earl Rivers, lay dead in it. 

This. as wellas moft other towns and villages in Chefhire, ftands on an eminence of 
fand-{tone, and by that means enjoys a fituation dry, wholefome, and beautiful. 

‘The church ftandsat a vatt height above the town. In the regifter are thefe two re- 
markable inflances of longevity : March -the 13th, 1592, was buried Thomas Hough, 
aged 1413 and the very next day was committed to the earth, Randle Wall, aged 103. 
1 obferved-alfo, that in the winter of 1574, the peftilence reached this fequeftered place, 
for four are then recorded te have died of it. In early times that avenging angel {pread 
deftruétion through all parts of the land; but her power is now ceafed by the provi- 
dential ceffation of the natural caufes that gave rife to that moft dreadful of calmities. 

‘Above the church is Beacon hill, with a beautiful walk cutalong its fide. At the 
foot are four butts (archery being {till practifed here) for an exercife in which the war- 
viors of this county were of old eminent. The butts lie at four, eight, twelve, and 
fixtcen roods diftance from each other: the laft are now difufed, probably as the pre- 
fent race of archers prefer what is called thort-fhooting *. 

Crofs the Weever, on a good ftone-bridge: from a neighbouring warehoufe much 
cheefe is fhipped off, brought down the river in boats from the rich grazing grounds, 
that extend as far as Nantwich. ‘The river, by means of locks, is navigable for barges 
as high as Winflow bridge ; but below this admits veffels of fixty tons. ‘Lhe channel 
above and below is deep and clayey, and at low water very difagreeable. : 

On the north banks are the ruins of Rock-favage, fuffered, within memory, to fall to- 
decay ; once the feat of a family of the fame name; and not far remote, on the fame 
range, is Afton, a good houie, finely fituated, but rendered too naked through the 
rage of modern taf . 

About two miles farther on the right, is Dutton Lodge, once the feat of the Duttons ; 
a family in poflefion of a fingular grant, having “ Magifterium omnium Leccatorum 
et meretricuin totius Ceftrefhire.? This privilege came originally from Randal 6th 
Earl of Chefter, to Roger Lacy, conftable of that city, who, when the Earl was clofely 
beficged by the Welth in Rudland cattle, colleéted haftily for his relicf a band of min- 
ftrels, and other idle people, and with them fucceeded in the attempt; after which his 
fon John afligned it to the Duttons, one of that name being afliftantin the affair. 

Reach Halton caftle, feated on an cminence, and given by Hugh Lupus to Nigellus, 
one of his officers, and founded by one of the two, Nigel held it by this honourable 
and fpirited fervice, that whencver the Earl made an expedition into Wales, the Baron 
of Halton fhould be foremott in entering the country, and the laft in coming out ft. It 


felf indebted to Mr. Robertfos, librarian to the Royal Society, an old archer, for the 
raflage. 


Af (hae 


* Tt think my 
correction of th 
ne ie 
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became afterwards the property of the houfe of Lancafter, and was a favourite huntin 
feat of John of Gaunt. The caftle is a ruin, except apart kept asaprifon. It belongs 
to the duchy of Lanealter, and has fill a court of record, and other privileges, 

From the caflle is the moft beautiful view in Chefhire ; a rich profpe@t of the mean- 
ers ofthe Merfey, through a fertile bottom ; a pretty wooded peninfula jutting into it 
oppofite to Runcorn; the great county of Lancathire, filled with hedee-row trees; and. 
beyond foar the hills of Yorkshire and Lancafhire ; and on the other iide appears Che. 
Shire, and the fill loftier Cambrian mountains ; but clofe beneath, near the church, is 
iil a more pleafing view; that of a row of neat alm-houles, for the reception of the 
luperannuated fcrvants of the houfe of Norton, founded by the late Pufey Brook, Efq., 
wy friend, and the friend of mankind. 

Golcend the hill, ard pats by Nort: 
ef canons reswlar of St. AusuGine, ft 
who did net five to complete bis defy 







; a good modern houfe, on-the fite of a priory 
ted by William, fon of Nigellus, A. D. 1135, 

i yn: for Euftace de Burgaville granted to Hugh de 

Catherik pafture for a hundred fheep, in cafe he finifhed the church in all refpeas con- 
formable to the intent of the founder. Jt was granted at the diffolution to Richard - 

Brook, Eiquire. 

Continue my way along a flat dull country, reach the banks of the Merfey, rile over . 
a long cauleway, having before me a perfect wood of lofty poplar, that fpeaks tie foil; 
and Warrington-as if in the midft of it. Enter 

Lancafhire, after crofling a handfome {tone bridge of four arches, which leads into 
the town, and was built by the firft Earl of Derby, to accommodate Henry VIi., then 
on his road on a vitit to his lordfhip, probably to footh the Earl after the ungrateful exe. 
cution of his brother, Sir William Stanly. Tt was at firft a toll-bridge, but his lordfhip 
generoufly releafed the country from that tax, at a lofs of as many marks as was equi- 
valent to the portion of one of his daughters. 

‘The priory of the hermit friers of Auguftine, founded before 1379, ftood near the 
bridge, but nota relique exifts. The entrance into the town is unpromifing, the ftreets 
long, narrow, ill-built, and crowded with carts and paffengers ; but farther on are airy, 
and of a good width, but afford a ftriking mixture of mean buildings and handfome 
houfes, as is the cafe with moft trading towns that experience a fudden rife; not that 
this place wants antiquity, for Leland fpeaks of its having a better market than Man- 
chefter upwards of two hundred years ago. - At that time the principal part of the town 
was near the church, remote from the bridge, and was acceflible only by a ford, but 
the conveniency of a fafer tranfit foon drew the buildings to that end. : 

The church has of late undergone much alteration, but two of the ancient fide-cha« 
pels ftill remain: one belonging to the Maflies contains nothing but a {mall mural mo- 
nument, with a very amiable character of Francis Maffey, Eq. lord of the manors of 
Rixton and Glefbrook, laft of the ancient family, which was extiné with him in 1748; 
but in an oppotite.chapel is a magniticent tomb of Sir Thomas Boteler and his lady, in 
alabalter: their effigies lie at top, hand in hand, he in armour, fhe in a remarkable 
mitre-fhaped cap; round tie fides are various figures, fuch as St.Chriftopher, St. George, 
and other fuperititious fculptures. ‘Uhe Botelers were of great antiquity in this place ; 
the firlt took his name from being butler to Ranulf de Gernons, or Mefchines, Earl of 
‘Cheftet. His pofterity acquired yreat pofh ions in this county *, and one of them 
-obteined the charters for markets and fairs at Warrington, from his prince Edward 1. 
Tradition fays that Sir Thomas, then refident at Beauly-houfe, near this town, was, 








* Dugdale’s Baronage, 1. 653. 
with 
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with his lady, murdered in the night by aflaffins, who croffed the moat in leathern boats 
to perpetrate their villainy. : a 

Beneath an arch in the wall near this tomb is another, containing a figure ina long 
robe, muffled up to the chin; the head wrapped in a fort of cap, and bound with aneat 
fillet. 

Befides this church is a neat chapel of eafe, lately rebuilt, and many places of wor- 
fhip for Prefbyterians, Anabaptifts, Quakers, Methodifts, and Roman Catholics: for 
in manufa€turing placesit often falls out that the common people happily have a difpo- 
fition ta feek the Lord, but as unhappily dilagree in the means of rendering themfelves 
acceptable to him. . 

Here is a free-{chool, very confiderably endowed, and made very refpeétable by the 
merits of the prefent mafter. An academy has of late years been eftablifhed in this 
town, with a view of giving an education to youth on the plan of an univerfity. 

The manufactures of this place are very confiderable; formerly a great quantity of 
checks and coarfe linens were made here, but of late years thefe have given way to that 
of polldavies, or fail-éloth, now carried on with fuch fpirit (in the town and country} 
as to fupply near one half of the navy of Great Britain. The late war gave a great 
rife to this branch, and a fudden improvement to the town. ; 

‘The making of pins is another confiderable article of commerce ;_ locks, hinges, caft- 
iron, and other branches of hardware, are fabricated here to a great amount: very 
large works for the refining of copper are carried on near the town; and the glafs and 
fugar-houfes employ many hands. By means of all thefe advantages the town has been 
doubled within thele twenty years; and is fuppofed to contain at prefent between eight 
and nine thoufand inhabitants. 

The manufactures of this place are moft readily conveyed down to Liverpool by 
means of the Merfey. The fpring-tides rife at the bridge to the height of nine feet, 
and veffels of feventy or eighty feet can lie at Bank-quay, the port of the town, where 
warehoufes, cranes, and other conveniences for fhipping of goods are ereéted. I mutt. 
not omit that thirty or forty thoufand buthels of potatoes,are annually exported out of 
the rich land of the environs of Warrington, into the Mediterranean, at the medium 
price of fourteen pence per bufhel. This is the root which honeft Gerard, about two 
hundred and forty years ago, fpeaks of “ as a food, as alfo a meat for pleafure being 
either roafted in the embers or boiled and eaten with oile vinegar and pepper or dreffed 
fome other way by the hand of a fkilful cooke *.”” 

‘The falmon-fifhery is very confiderable, but the opportunity of fending them to Lon. 
don and other places, at the beginning of the feafon, keeps up the price to about eight- 
pence per pound, which gradually finks to three-pence or twopence-halfpenny, to the 
great aid of the poor manufacturers. S§melts, or as they are called in all the north, 
{parlings, migrate in the fpring up this river in amazing fhoals, and of a fize fuperior 
to thofe of other parts, fome having been taken that weighed half a pound, and mea- 
fured thirteen inches. 

In this river is found a fmall fith called the graining, in fome refpeéts refembling the 
dace, yet is a diftin& and perhaps new fpecies ; the ufual length is feven inches anda 
half; it is rather more flender than the dace, the body is almoft ftraight, that of the 
other incurvated ; the colour of the fcales in this is filvery, with a bluifh caft; thofe of 
the dace havea yellowith or greenifh tinge: the eyes, the ventral and the anal fins in 
the graining are of a pale colour f. : : 


* Herbal, 928. + Rays in P.D.8. P. P.ig. Vig. A, 10. C. 32. 
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Make a vifit to John Blackburne, Efg., at his feat of Orford, a mile from Warrington; 
dine and lie there. This gentleman from his earlieft life, like another Evelyn, has made 
his garden the employ and amufement of his leifure hours, and been moft fuccefsful in 
every part he has attempted: in fact, he has an univerfal knowledge in the culture of 
plants. He was the fecond in thefe kingdoms that cultivated the pine-apple: has the 
loft fruit and the beft kitchen-garden: his colleétion of hardy exotics is exceedingly 
numerous: and his collection of hot-houfe plants is at leaft equal to any private collec- 
tion in this kingdom, He negleés no branch of botany, has the aquatic plants in their 
proper clements ; the rock plants on artificial rocks; and you may be here betrayed 
into a bog by attempting to gather thofe of the morals *, 

Mrs. Blackburne, his daughter, extends her refearches ftill farther, and adds to her 
empire another kingdom: not content with the botanic, fhe caufes North America to 
be explored for its animals, and has formed a mufeum from the other fide of the At- 
lantic, as pleafing as it is inftructive. 

In this houfe is a large family picture of the Afhtons of Chadderton, confifting of a 
gentleman, his lady, cleven children living at that time, and three infants who died in 
their birth: it was painted in the reign of James J. by Tobias Ratcliit; but has fo little 
merit, that I fhould not have mentioned it, but to add one more to Mr. Walpole’s lift of 

ainters. 
f May tc. Pafs through Winwick, a {mall village, remarkable for being the richeft 
re€tory in England: the living is worth 23001. per annum ; the rector is lord of the 
manor, and has a glebe of 13001. annual rent. It is fingular that this county, the 
feventh in fize in England, has only fixty-one parifhes ; whereas Norfolk, the next in 
dimenfions, has no fewer than fix hundred and fixty. 

In the wall of an old porch before the recter of Winwick’s houfe, is fafely lodged a 
bible, placed there by a zealous incumbent, who lived in the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, in order that at leaft one authentic book might be found, fhould the fanatics cor- 
rupt the text, and deftroy all the orthodox copies, 

On the outfide of the church is this infcription, cut in old letters : 


Hic locus, Ofwalde, quondam tibi placuit valde ; 
Sorthanumbrorum fucras Rex, nuncque polorum 
Regna tenes, Prato paflus Marcelde + vocato. 
Anno milleno quingentenoque triceno, - 

Selator poft Chriftum murum renovaverat iftum : 
Henricus Johnfton curatus erat fimul hic tunc. 


Ofwald was Xing of Northumberland; the moft pious prince of his time, and the reftorer 
of the Chfiftian religion in his dominions: at length, A.D. 640, receiving a defeat 
near Ofweltry, by Penda, pagan King of Mercia, was there flain, his body cut in pieces, 
and ftuck on poles by way of trophies. 

At Redbank, between this place and Newton, the Scots in Auguft 1648, after their 
retreat from Prefton, made a refolute ftand for many hours again{t the victorious Crom- 
well, who, with great lofs on both fides, beat them from their ground, and the next 
day made himfelt mafter of all their remaining infantry, which, with their commander, 
Lieutenant. general Bayly, furrendered on the bare condition of quarter f. 


* My refpected and venerable friend, after a long and unfpotted life, died Dec. 19, 1756, aged gz. 
4 Muferefeld. near Ofweftrry. Fees 2 he Pee ce Re eR, § ERR ak 
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Pafs through Newton, a fmall borough town: the country flat and fertile. On ap- 
proaching Wiggan, obferve feveral fields quite white with thread, bleaching for the ma- 
nufaéture of ftrong checks and coarfe linen, carried on in that town and neighbourhood, 

Wiggan is a pretty large town and a borough. It has long been noted for manu. 
fatures in brafs and pewter, which now give way to that of checks: an ingenious fellow 
here turns canal coal into vafes, obelifks, and {nuff-boxes, and forms excellent black. 
moors heads out of the fame material. 

The beft crofs-bows are alfo made in this town by a perfon who fucceeded his father 
in the bufinefs ; the laft coming there from Rippon about a century ago, 

In the church is an infcription in memory of Sir Roger Bradfhaigh, of Haigh, an 
eminent loyalift in the time of the civil wars; and a tomb, much defaced, of a Sir Wil- 
liam Bradthaigh and his lady Mabel, who lived in the reigns of Edward IJ. and IIE. 
A remarkable hiftory attends this pair: in the time of the firft monarch he fet out for 
the holy land in queft of adventures, and left his fair fpoufe at home to pray for his 
fuccefs; but after fome years’ abfence, the lady thinking he made rather too long a ftay, 
gave her hand to Sir Ofmund Nevil, a Welch knight. At length Sir William returns 
in the garb of a pilgrim, makes himfelf known to his Mabel, is acknowledged by her, 
and fhe returns to her allegiance : Sir William purfues the innocent invader of his bed, 
overtakes him at Newton-park, where my unfortunate countryman is flain. The poor 
lady being confidered as an acceffary to his death, is condemned to a weekly penance 
of walking barefoot from the chapel in Haigh-hall, three miles diftant, to expiate her 
crime, to acrofs near Wiggan, at this day called Mabel’s crofs. 

Not far from the town is the little river Douglafs, immortalized by the vidtories of 
our Arthur * over the Saxons on its banks. ‘This ftream in 1727 was widened, deep- 
ened, and made navigable by locks, almoft to the mouth of the Ribble; and was among 
the firft of thofe projects which have fince been purfued with fo much utility to the 
inland parts of the kingdom. This canal conveys coal to fupply the north of the county, 
and even part of Weftmoreland, and in return brings from thence limeftone. 

On an eminence about a mile from Wiggan is Haigh, long the feat of the Bradfhaighs, 
an ancient houfe, built at different times: the chapel fuppofed to be as old as the time 
of Edward II.; in the front are the Stanly arms, and beneath them thofe of the family, 
which in all civil commotions had united with the former, even as early as the battle of 
Bofworth field. 

In this houte are fome excellent pi&ures: our Saviour with his difciples at Emmaus, 
by Titian, with the landlord and waiter ; a fine attention and refpect is expreffed in the 
countenances of the difciples. 

A very fine head of Sir Lionel Tolmach, by Fr. Zuchero, on wood, fhort grey hair, a 
forked beard, rofy complexion ; a beautiful viridis /enectus. 

Eliz. Lady Dacres, daughter of Paul Vifcount Banning, relié& of Francis Lord 
Dacres, created Countefs of Sheppy for life, by Ch. I], in 1680; a head on wood; a 
blooming countendnce. 

A head, by Riley, of Sir John Guife, great-grandfather to the prefent baronet ; and 
and another of Lady Guife, by Kneller. 

Charles I. in his robes. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in the robes of the garter, aflaffinated by the 
gloomy Felton. 

A large equeftrian picture of Ch. I., a copy after Vaadyck. 


* Henry of Huntingdon, 313. 
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His daughter, Mary Princefs of Orange, mother to King William. | 

Henry Murray, Ef. gentleman of the bed-chamber to Ch. IL : his daughter was mar. 
ried to Sir Roger Bradfhaigh, the fecond baronet. 

This neighbourhood abounds with that fine {pecies of coal called canal, perhaps candle 
coal, from its ferving as cheap light for the poor to {pin by during the long winter 
eVenings: it is found in beds of about three feet in thicknefs; the veins dip one yard 
in twenty ; are found at great depths, with a black bafs above and below, and are fub« 
je€t to the fame damps fiery and fuffocating as the common coal. It makes the fweetelt 
of fires, and the molt cheerful: is very inflammable, and fo clean, that at Haigh-hall a 
a aaaal is built with it, which may be entered without dread of foiling the lighteft 
cloaths, 

Sir Roger Bradfhaigh, baronet; the laft of the male line, died on September 29, 1770. 
On the death of his widow in —-——, the feat and eftate fell to —-— Lindfay, Earl of 
Balcarras, in right of his wife ~— Dalrymple, great-grand-daughter to the third Sir 
Roger Bradfhaigh. Endeavours have been made to impute to this houfe the infamous 
‘regicide John Bradfhaw. 

Leaving Wiggan, obferve on the road-fide, near the north end of the town, a monu- 
ment, erected by Alexander Rigby, Efq., in memory of his gallant commander Sir 
Thomas Tildefty, who was killed on this fpot in the engagement with Lambert, in 1650: 
a faithful dometic, fupporting his dying-mafter, was fhot in that fituation by a rebel 
trooper, who was inftantly piftoled by his generous officer, who abhorred the barbarity 
even to an enemy. ; 

Reach Standifh, a village with a very handfome church and fpire fteeple :. the pillars 
within fhew an attempt of the Tufcan order ; it was rebuilt in 1584, and chiefly by the 
afiftance of Richard Moodie, rector of the place, who maintained, the workmen with. 

" meat, at his own coft, during the time. He was the firft proteftant paftor, conformed 
and procured the living by the ceffion of the tythes of Standifh, probably thinking it 
better to lofe part than all. He lies in effigy on his tomb, dreffed in his francifcan habit,. 
with an infcription declarative of his munificence towards the church.. In front of the 
tomb are two fmall pillars with Ionic capitals, the dawning of the introduction of Gre- 
cian archite€ture, ; 

Here is a handfome tomb of Sir Edward Wrightington, Knight, king’s counfel : he 
died 1658, and lies in alabafter recumbent in his gown. A curious memorial of Ed- 
ward Chifnal, who was, during the civil wars, colonel of a regiment of horfe, and: 
another of foot; and left there fhould be any doubt, the commiffions are given in full: 
length upon wood. This gentleman had the honour of defending Latham-houfe under 
the command of the heroine the Countefs of Derby. 

At Mrs. Townley’s, at Standifh-hall, are fome few reliques of the Arundel colle@tion, 
particularly eight pieces of glafs, with the labours of Hercules, moft exquifitely cut on 
them. A large filver fquare, perhaps the pannel of an altar, with a moft beautiful relief 
of the refurredtion on it, by P. V. 1605. T'wo trinkets, one alion, the other a:dragon, 
whofe bodies are formed of two vatt irregular pearls, 

Make an excurfion four miles on the welt to Holland, a village- where formerly had 
been a priory of Benediétines, founded by Robert de Holland in 1 319, out of the colle. 
giate chapel, before ferved by canons regular. Nothing remains. at prefent but the: 
eshurch, anda few walls. The pofterity of the founder rofe to the greateft. honours 
during feveral of the following turbulent reigns; but thofe honours were attended with 
the greateft calamities. Robert himfelf, firft fecretary to Thomas of Wooditock, Earl 
of Lancafter, after betraying his mafter, loft his head, by the rage of the people, in the 
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beginning of the reign of Edward III. His pofterity, marly at leaft of them, were 
equally unfortunate ; Thomas de Holland, Duke of Surry, and Earl of Kent, fell in the 
fame manner at Cirencefter, by the hands of the townfmen, after a rafh infurreétion, in 
order to reftore his mafter, Richard II. His half-brother, Johan, Duke of Exeter, and 
Earl of Huntingdon, underwent the fame fate, from the hands of the populace, at Pleffy; 
in Effex, for being engaged in the fame defign. And his grandfon, Henry, Duke of 
Exeter, experienced a fortune as various as it was calamitous. He was the greateft fubject 
in power under Henry VI., and was brother-in-law to Edw. 1V.; yet, as Comines relates, 
during the firft depreflion of his unhappy matter, he was feen a fugitive in Flanders, run- 
ning barefoot after the Duke of Burgundy’s coach, to beg an alms: on the laft attempt 
to replace Henry on the throne, he again appeared in arms at the battle of Barnet, fought 
mantully, and was left for dead in the field; a faithful domeftic gave him affiftance, and 
conveyed him into fanétuary ; he efcaped, and was never heard of till his corpfe was 
found, by fome unknown accident, floating in the fea between Dover and Calais * ; and 
thus clofed the eventful hiftory of this ill-fated line. : 

Return through this deep traét into the road at Standifh: the country from hence 
-to Prefton very good; on the laft a long valley runs parallel. At a place called Pin- 
cock-bridge crofs the Yarrow, a pretty ftream, watering a narrow romantic glen, wooded 
on both fides. . 

Ride through Walton, avery populous village, near the Ribble, a fine river, extend» 
ing through a range of very rich meadows, as far as the picturefque vale of Cuerden. 
Crofs the river on a bridge of five arches, afcend a hill, through lanes once deep, nar- 
row, and of difficult approach, where, in 1715, the rebels made fome refiftance to the 
king’s forces in the ill-concerted affair of that year. 

On the top lies Prefton, a neat and handfome town, quiet, and entirely free from the 
noife of manufactures; and is fupported by paffengers, or the money fpent by the 
numerous gentry that inhabit it. It derives its name (according to Camden) from the 
priefts or religious that were in old times the principal inhabitants.. Here was a convent 
of grey friars, or Francifcans, founded by Edmund Earl of Lancatter, fon of Henry IIE. 
Robert de Holland abovementioned was a confiderable benefator to the place, and was 
buried here. A gentleman of the name of Prefton gave the ground }. Might not. the 
town take its name from him? Here was alfo an ancient hofpital, dedicated to Mary 
Magdalene, mentioned in 1291 in the Lincoln taxation f. 

This place was taken by ftorm in 1643, by the parliament forces under Sir John 
Seaton, after a moft gallant defence : it was at that time fortified with brick walls §. 

North of this town began the action between that gallant officer Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and the parliament forces under Cromwell. The former commanded the 
Englifh army that was to a& in conjundtion with the Duke of Hamilton in his unfortu- 
nate invafion in July 1648. Langdale gave the infatuated Scot notice of the ‘approach 
of Cromwell, and in vain advifing the affembling of the whole force, his counfel was 
loft. He alone made a ftand in the fields near Prefton for fix hours, unaflifted by the 
duke, who pufhed the march of his troops over the bridge, leaving Sir Marmaduke to 
be overpowered with numbers. 

The walks on the banks above the Ribble command a moft beautiful view of mea- 
dows, bounded by delicious rifings ; the river meandring between till the profpect clofes 
with its eftuary. Continue here the whole night, and lie at the Black-Bull. 

‘Lhe Spectator has long fince pointed out the knowledge that may be collected from. 
figns : it is impoffible not to remark the propriety of the reigning ones of this county: 
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the twiple-legs, and the eagle-and-child, denote the great poffeffions of the Stanlies in 
thefe parts; the bull, the jult pre-eminence of its cattle over other counties; and the 
royal-oak, its diftinguifhed loyalty to its fovereign. 1am amazed they do not add the 
Graces, for no where can be feen a more numerous race of beauties among that order, 
who want every advantage to fet off their native charms. 

May 22. Go over a flat country, with rufhy ficlds on each fide: crofs the Broke and © 
the Calder; fee on one fide Blazcdale fells, and on the other-Pelling mofs, which fome 
years ago made an eruption fimilar to that of Solway. Crofs the Wier, near Garftang, 
on a bridge of two arches; about twelve miles lower it {wells into a fine harbour, 
whence the provincial proverb, as fafe as Wier. Veflels put into it for the fail-cloth 
made at Kirkham. ; 

Breakfaft at Garftang, a fmall town, remarkable for the fine cattle produced in its 
neighbourhood : a gentleman has refufed thirty guineas for a three-year-old cow ; has 
fold a calf of a month's age for ten guineas, and bulls for an hundred; and has killed 
an ox weighing twenty-one {core per quarter, exclufive of hide, entrails, &c. Bulls alfo 
have been let out at the rate of thirty guineas the feafon; fo that well might honeft 
Barnaby * celebrate the cattle of this place, notwith{tanding the misfortune he met with 
in one of its great fairs. 

Veni Garflang ubi nata 
Sunt Armenta fronte lata, 
Veni Garttang, ubi male 
Tntrans forum beftiale. 
Forté vaccillando vico 
Huc et illue cum amico, 
In Juvence dorfam rui 
Cujus cornu lefus fui. 

Abundance of potatoes are raifed about the place, and fent to London, Ireland, and 
Scotland. : 

Sir Edward Walpole is lord of this manor, his father having obtained a grant of it 
from the crown, 

Near the town, on a knowl, isa fingle tower, the poor remains of Grenehaugh caftle: 
it was built by the firft Stanley, Earl of Derby, to fecure himfelf in his new poffeffions, 
the forfeited eftates of the Yorkifts, who did not bear, without refentment, this ufurpa- 
tion on their property. Among the attainted lands, which were vefted in his lordfhip, 
are reckoned thofe of Pilkington, Broughton, and Wotton ft. 

Soon after leaving Garftang the country grows more barren, uneven, or flightly 
hilly. From a common called the Grave have a fine view of 

Lancalter, built of ftone, and lying on the fide of a hill: the caftle, built by Edward 
TIL. ¢, forms one great object, the church another ;_ and far beyond is an arm of the fea, 
and the lofty mountains of Furnefs and Cumberland. The town is not regular, but is 
well built, and contains numbers of very handfome houfes. Every ftranger muft ad- 
mire the front of Mr. Noble’s, faced with ftone, naturally figured with views, rivers, 
and mountains, in the fame nature with. the pietra imbofcata and ruinata of the Italians. 
The inhabitants are alfo fortunate in having fome very ingenious cabinet-makers fettled 
here, who fabricate moft excellent and neat goods at remarkably cheap rates, which 
they export to London and the plantations, Mr. Gillow’s warehoufe of thefe manu- 
faclures merits a vifit. 


© Better known by the name of drunken Barnaby, who lived the beginning of laft century, and publithed 
his four Itineraries in Latin rhyme. 


+ Leland’s Itin. vi. 35. 
$ Vetu:ta Monumenta, &c, publifhed by the Society of Antiquaries, No. 42 
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It isa town of much commerce ;_ has fine quays on the river Lune, which brings up 
fhips of 250.tons burden clofe to the place. Forty or fifty fhips trade from hence di- 
rectly to Guinea and the Weft Indies; others to Norway. Belides the cabinet goods, 
fome fail-cloth is manufactured here ; and great numbers of candles are exported to the 
Welt Indies. Much wheat and barley is imported. 

‘he cuftom-houle is a fmall but elegant building, with a portico fupported by four 
Tonic pillars, with a beautiful plain pediment : cach pillar is filteen feet and a half high, 
and confifts of a fingle ftone. There is a double flizht of fteps, a ruftic {urbafe and 
coins; a work that does much credit to Mr. Gillow, the architeét, 

‘The caftle is very entire; has a moft magnificent front, confiftine of two angular 
towers, anda gateway between, and within is a great {quare tower: the courts of juf- 
tice are held here ; and here are kept the prifoners of the county, ina fafe yet airy con- 
finement. ‘The caflle and town were furprifed and taken immediately after the ftorming 
of Prefton, by a party fent from thence under the command of Serjcant-major Birch. 

‘The church is feated on an eminence near the caftle, and commands an extenfive, but 
not a pleafing view. Within is a mural monument in memory of Sir Samuel Eyres, 
one of the judges of the king’s-bench in the time of King William ; and a very pom. 
pous infcription on the grave-ftone of Tho. Covell, fix times mayor of the tewn, forty- 
eight ycars keeper of the caftle, forty-fix years one of the coroners of the county, captain 
of the freehold land of the hundred of Lonfdale on this fide the fands, &c. &c. died 
Aug. 1, 1639. 


Ceafe, ceafe to mourn, all tears are vain and void, 
He’s fled, not dead, ciffulved, not deftroyed : 
In heav’n his foul doth reft, his -body here 
Sleeps ia this dult, and his fame every where 
‘Triumphs: the town, the ry, farther forth, 
The land throughout proclaim his noble worth, 





Speak of a man fo courteous 
So free and every way is 
That ftory told at large here de fee 
Epitomized in brief, Covell was he, 








‘This is given as a fpecimen of an epitaph fo- very extravagant, that the living muft 
liugh to read 5 and the deceafed, was he capable, muft bluth to hear. 

‘Lhis was one of the churches referved by Henry VIIL asa fanduary after the aboli. 
tion of that dangerous privilege in the reft of England. 

On the north fide of the church-yard are the remains of an old wall, called the wery 
wall. Camden conjectures it to have taken its name from Caerwerid, or the green for- 
trefs, the Britifh name of Lancafter; and that it was part of a Roman wall. For my 
part, with Leland, I fufpect it to have been part of the enclofure of the priory, a ceil 
of Benediétine monks of St. Martin, at Sees in I'rance, fuppreffed by Henry V., and 
given to Sion abby. 

The fhambles of this town muft not be omitted : “they are built in the form of a {treet, 
at the public expence; every butcher has his fhop, and his name painted over the door. 

Crofs the Lune, on a handfome bridge of four arches. Since I vifited this town 
there isa new bridge of five arches, built a little above the other, which is yet ftanding. 
Turn to the left, and after four miles riding reach Hefs bank, and at low water crols 
the arm of the fea, the Moricambe of Ptolemy, that divides this part of the county from 
the hundred of Furnefs, a detached tuact peninfulated by the fea, lake, or river, a me- 
lancholy ride of eleven miles; the profpect on all fides quite favage, high barren hills 
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indented by the fea, or dreary wet fands, rendered more horrible by the approach of 
night, and a tempeftuous evening, obfcured by the driving of black clouds. Beneath 
the fhade difcerned Arnfide tower, the property of the Stanlies for fome centuries, 
' Here the county of Weftmoreland intrudes into the eftuary, and totally feparates the 

hundred of Loynfdale from the reft of Lancafhire. Before us was an extenfive but 
fhallow ford, formed by the Kent and other rivers, now paffed with trouble by the beat- * 
ing of the waves. ; 

At the entrance into this- water am met by a guide, called here the carter, who is 
/ maintained by the public, and obliged in all weathers to attend here from fun-rife to 

tun-fet, to conduct paflengers over. : 

Three miles from the fhore is Cartmel, a fmall town with moft irregular ftreets, lying 
in avale furrounded with high hills. ‘The gateway of the monaftery of regular canons 
of St. Auftin, founded in 1188 by William Marefchal, Earl:of Pembroke, is {till ftand- 
ing: but this had long been holy ground. . Egfrid, King of the Northumbrians, who 
reigned between the years 670 and 685, gave to St. Cuthbert all the traét called Carth- 

_mell and all the Britains on it, and a town called Sudgetluit *; a proof of the length of 
time that the natives of our ifland inhabited this part. 

The church is large, and in form of a crofs: the length is 157 feet; the tranfept 110; 
the height 57. ‘The fteeple is moft fingular, the tower being a fquare within a {quare , 
the upper part being fet diagonally within the lower, The infide of the church is 
handiome and fpacious : the centre fupported by four large and fine cluftered pillars: . 

’ the weft part more modern than the reft, and the pillars oGagonal. The choir beauti- 
ful, furrounded with ftalls, whofe tops and pillars are finely carved with foliage, and 
with the inftruments of the paflion above. 

On one fide is the tomb-ftone of William de Walton, with a crofs on it. He was 
either firft or fecond prior of this place. The infcription is only “ Hic jacet frater 
Wilelmus de Walton prior de Cartmel.” 

On the other is a magnificent tomb of a Harrington and his lady, both lie recum- 
bent beneath a fine carved and open work arch, decorated with variety of fuperftitious 
figures; and on the furbafe are grotefque forms of chaunting monks. He lies with his 
legs acrofs, a fign that he had ‘obtained that privilege by the merits of a pilgrimage to 
the holy land, or a-crufade. He is faid to have been one of the Harringtons of Wraf- 
holm tower, his lady a Huddlefton of Millam caftle. It is probably the effigies of Sir 
John de Harrington, who in 1305 was fummoned by-Edw. 1, with numbers of other 
gallant gentlemen, to meet him at Carlifle, and attend him on his expedition into Scot- 
Jand ; and was then knighted along with Prince Edward, with bathing, and other facred 
ceremonies t. 

The monument ereéted by Chriftopher Rawlinfon of Carkhall, in Cartmel, deferves 
mention, being in memory of his grandfather, father, and mother. The laft, a monk, 
defcended from a Tho. Monk of Devonthire, by Frances Plantagenet, daughter and co- 
heir of Arthur Vifcount Lifle, fon of Edw. IV. ; and this Chriftopher dying without 
iffue, was the laft male by the mother’s fide of that great line. . 

In a fide chapel is the burial-place of the Lowthers ; among other monuments is a 
neat but fmall one of the late Sir William. ° : 

‘ May 2. Pafs through fome fields, a ftrange mixture of pafture, rock, and finall 
groves. Defcend a hill to Holker, once the feat of the family of the Preftons, fince the 
property of the Lowthers, and lately that of Lord George Cavendifh : a large irregular 


* Hitt. St. Cuthbert in Hift, Angl. Script. 1. 69. + Dugdale’s Paranage, I. 99. 
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houfe, feated in a pretty park, well wooded; and on the fide of the honfe is arange 
of lew rocky hills, directing the eye to an immenfe chain of lofty Tountains, 
ker are feveral good pictures: among the portraits, the besutiiul, abaadoned, 
vindiciive, violent Dutchels of! Cleveland, miftrels to Charles IL. by Lely, 

A. Mos. Lowther by the fame. 

Adi ral Penn, dreffed in black, with a cravat and fafh, long hair, ard of a 
hionelt countenance. - He rofe very carly in life to the higheft naval commands; way a 
captain at twenty one, rear admiral of Ireland at twenty-three, general in the firit 
Dutch war at thirty-two ; difgraced and imprifoned by Cromwell for his unfuccefsful 
attem pt on St. Domingo, though he added, in that very expedition, Jamaica to the 
king fom of Great Britain: on the reftoration, commanded under the Duke of Yor‘ 
in the fame fhip,.at the great fea fight of 1665, when the laurels of the firlt day were 
blatted by the unfortunate inaGtivity of the fecond ; for where princes are concerned, 

he truth of milcarriages feldom appears. Ie foon after retired from the fervicc, and 
died at the early age of forty-nine. 

‘Vhe late Sir James Lowther ; 3 a character too well known to be dwelt on, 

The head of Vhomas Wriothefly, Earl of Southampton, the friend of Clarendor, 
and virtuous treafurer of the firft years after the reftoration, 

His lady, leaning on a globe. 

Avery fon head of a Prefton, in black, a ruff, fhort grey hair, round beard. 

& head called that of an Karl Douglals, with this infeription : * Novis paucos fecura 
quies, xt fuce. xxii, A.M. D. xi? On the head a black bonnet, countenance good, 
beard brown, drefs black. 

A fine head of Vandyck, when young, leaning : by himfelf. 

Anold man reading, and a boy, on wood, marked j. w. Stap. 

‘Two boys at dice, and a woman looking on: a fine piece by Morillio. 

St. Francis d’Afize, kneeling, very fine. And varicty of other good paintings. 
Among them four by Claude Lorraine. 

Crots another tract of pie three miles in breadth, and am conduéted | through the 
ford by another Carter. This officer was originally maintained by the priory of Coni- 
thed; but at the diffolution the King charged himfelf and his fucceflors with the pay- 
ment: fince that time it is held by patent of the dutchy of Lancafter, and the falary is 
paid by the receiver- General. Reach 

Ulverfton, a town of about three thoufand fouls, feated near the water fide, and is a ap- 
proachable ; at high water by veffels of a hundred anyl fifcy tons; has a good trade in 
iron ore, pig and bar i iron, bark, lime-ftone, oats and barley, and much beans, which 
lait are fent to Liverpool, for the food of the poor enflaved negroes in the Guinea 
trade. Numbers of cattle are fold out of the neighbourhood, but the commerce in 
general declines; at prefent there are not above fixty veflels belonging to the place; 
formerly about a hundred and fiity moitly let out to freight ; but both mafter and faie 
lors go now to Liverpool for employ. 

Quantities of potatoes are raifed here ; and fuch is the increafe that 450 buthels 
have been got from a fingle acre of ground. Some wheat is raifed in low. Furnefs, 
near the fea, and in the ille of Walney : but the inhabitants of thefe parts have but re- 
cently applied themfelves to hufbandry. Among the manures fea-fand and live muf- 
cles are frequently ufed : but cil within thefe twenty years even the ule of dung was 
fearccly known to them. 

Make an excurlion of four miles to the weft, to ‘vifit the great iron mines at Whit. 
rigs 5 ; the ore is found in immenfe beds bene:th two ftrata, one of pinnel or coarle 
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gravel, about fifteen yards thick: the next is lime-ftone of twenty yards < the ftratura 
of ore is rather uncertain in extent, but is from-ten to fifteen yards thick, and forty ia 
extent; and fometimes two hundred tons have been taken up in a week. A cubic 
yard of ore weighs three tons and a half: the common produce of metal is one ton 
from thirty-five to forty hundred of ore ; but fome has been fo rich as to yield a ton of 
iron from twenty feven hundred of the mineral. |. 

The ore lies in vaft heaps about the mines, fo as to form perfec mountains ; is of 
that {pecics called by mineralogifts hamatites and kidney-ore ; is red, very greafy, and 
defiling, The iron race that inhabit the mining villages exhibit a ftrange appearance : 
men, women and children are perfeéty dyed with it, and even innocent babes quickly 
aflume the bloody complexion of the foil. : 

‘Lhe ore is carried on board the fhips for 12s. per ton, each ton 21 hundred ; and the 
adventurers pay 1s. 6d. per ton farm for liberty of raifing it, It is entirely fmelted 
with wood charcoal, butis got in fuch quantities that wood in thefe parts is fometimes 
wanting ; fo that charcoal is {ometimes procured from the poor woods of Mull, and other 
of the Hebrides. . ‘he port to thefe mines is Barrow, about five miles to the fouth weit. 

"Thefe mines have been worked above four hundred years ago, as appears by the grant 
of William of Lancafter, Lord of Kendal, to the priory of Conifhed, in this neighbour- 
hood, of the mine of Plumpton, probably part of the prefént vein ; which he conveys 
“ libero introitu et exitu ad duos equos cum hominibus minam cariandam, &c. *” 

The veltiges of the ancient workings are very frequent, and apparent enough, front 
the vat hollows in the earth whierever they have funk in. ; 

From one of the banks have a great view of the lower Furnels, as far as appears, a 
woodlefs tract, and the ifle of Walney, {tretching along the coaft, and forming to ita 
{ecure counterfcarp from the rage of the fea, At the fouth end is Pecl cattle, originally 
built, and fupported by the abbey of Furnefs, and garrifoned with fixty men,.as a pro- 
tection againit the Scots. : 

The abbey lics oppofite, and the very ruins evince its former magnificence |. It 
was founded in 1427, by Stephen Earl of Moriton of Bologne, afterwards King of . 
England, or rather removed by him from Tulket in Aundirnels, ‘The monks were 
originally of the order of Tironenfians, of the rule of St. Benedidt, but afterwards be- 
came Ciltercians {. 

The little ‘arn, or water called Standing Tarn, is within fight ; itis of confiderac 
depth, and abounds with pike, roach, and eels ; alfo with large trout; and is remark- 
able for having no vifible outlet, but difcharges its waters by fome fubterraneous paflage. 

See, towards the North, at a {mall diftance, the hill of Black-Coomb, in Cumberland 
often vifible from Flintfhire, and an infallible prefage to us of bad weather.. I found 
from the report of the inhabitants of thefe parts, that the appearance of our country is 
equally ominous to them, and equally unacceptable. 

Sce Swartz-moor hall, near which Martin Swartz and his Germans encamped in 
1487, with Lambert Simnel, in order to collect forces in thefe parts, before his attempt 
to wreft the crown from Henry VII.. He was fupported by Sir Thomas Broughton, a 
gentleman of this neighbourhood, who, efcaping afterwards from the battle of Stoke, 
like our Owen-Glendwr, lived many years (when he was fuppofed to have been flain) 
in great ob{curity, fupported by his faithful tenants in-Weftmoreland. 


* Dugdale, it. 425. 
+ Finely engraven among tha views publithed by the fociety of Antiquaries. 
} Dugdale, 1. 704. An excellent ‘and full account of this abbey has been lately publifhed, by Mr. 
‘Thomas Weft. 
13 And 
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And in after-times the melancholy fpirit of George Fox, the founder of quakerifm, 
took poffeflion of Swartz-moor hall, firft captivating the heart of a widow, the reli of 
judge Fell, the then inhabitant, moving her congenial foul to refign herfelf to himin 
the bonds of matrimony. From thence he fallied forth, and I truft, unintentionally, 
gave rife to a crowd of fpiritual Quixotes (difowned indeed by his admirers, as his 
genuine followers) who for a period difturbed mankind with all the extravagancies that 
enthufiafm could invent. 

Return to Ulverfton, and dine with Mr. Kendal of that place, who fhewed me every 
civility, In his pofleffion faw a fingular tripodal jug, found in the neighbourhood : it 
was wide at the bottom, and narrow at the top, with a fpout and handle made of a 
mixed metal ; the height of the veflel was eight inches three quarters, of the feet two 
three quarters. One of the fame kind was found in the county of Down *, in Ireland; 
yet probably both might be Roman, the laft brought by accident into that kingdom ; 
for Mr. Gordon, tab. 42. has given the figure of one carved on the fide of an altar. 

Proceed by Newland iron furnace; afcend a high hill, whofe very top, as well as 
others adjacent, appears well peopled. Defcend to Penny-bridge, or Crakeford, 
where a fhip of 150 tons was then building. Furnaces abound in thefe parts, and vari- 
ous forts of implements of hufbandry are made here. 

Keep along a narrow glen on excellent roads, amidft thick coppices, or brufh woods 
of various forts of trees, many of them planted exprefsly for the ufe of the furnaces or 
bloomeries, They confift chiefly of birch and hazel: not many: years ago hip loads 
of nuts have been exported from hence. The woods are great ornaments to the coun. 
try, for they creep high up the hills: The owners cut them down in equal portions, in 
the rotation of fixteen years, and raife regular revenues out of them; and often fu- 
perior to the rent of their land, for freeholders of fifteen or twenty-five pounds per 
annum, are known to make conftantly fixty pounds a year from their woods, The 
furnaces for thefe laft fixty years have brought a great deal of wealth into this country. 
“~ Obferve that the tops of all the afh trees were lopped; and was informed that it was 

.°¢ to feed the cattlein Autumn, when the grafs was on the decline: the cattle pecl- 
ing off the bark as a food. In Queen Elizabeth’s time the inhabitants of Colton and 
Wawkthead fells remonftrated againft the number of bloomeries then in the country, 
becaufe they confumed all the loppings and croppings, the fole winter food for their 
cattle. ‘The people agreed to pay to the Queen the rent fhe received from thefe works, 
on condition they were fuppreffed. ‘I'hefe rents now called Bloom Smithy, are paid to 
the crown to this day, notwithftanding the improved ftate of the country has rendered 
the ufe of the former indulgence needlefs. ek 

Keep by the fide of the river Crake: near its difcharge from Coninfton mere, at a 
place called Waterfoot, lay abundance of flate brought down by water from the quarries 
in the fells: obferved alfo great heaps of birch befoms, which are alfo articles for ex- 

rtation. 
peach Coninfton or Thurftain water, a beautiful lake, about feven meafured miles 
long ; and the greateft breadth three quarters: the greateft depth from thirty to forty 
fathoms. At the S. end it is narrowed by the projetion of feyeral little headlands 
running far into the water, and forming between them feveral pretty bays. A little 
higher up the widelt part commences: from thence it runs quite ftrait to the end, not 
incurvated as the maps make it, The fith of this water are charr and pike : a few years 
ago the firlt were fold for 3s. 6d. per dozen, but thanks to the luxury of the times, are 


@. BxoScss ae eel ce dete AF hie where ak Peau 
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now raifed to cight or nine fhillings. The fcenery about this lake, which ts feareel 
mentioned, is extremely noble. ‘The E. and W. fides are bounded by high hills often 
wooded s but in general compofed ef grey rock, and coarfe vegetation ; much juniper 
creeps along the furface, and fome beautiful hollies are finely intermixed. At the north- 
weiteri extremity the valt mountams called Coninfton fells, form a magnificent mals, - 
In the midit is a great bofom, fetiring inward, which affords great quantities of fine 
jlate. ‘The trade in this article has of late been greatly improved, and the value of the 
quarries highly cncrealed : a work that twenty years ago did not produce to the land- 
lord forty fhillings, at prefent bringsin annually as many pounds: and the whole quan- 
tity at this time exported yearly from thefe mountdins, is about two thoufandtons. A‘ 
their feet is a fmall cultivated tract, filled with good farm houfes, and: near the water 
edge is the village and church of Coninfton. Formerly thefe mountains yielded cop- 
per; but of late the works have been negle&ed on account of the poverty of the ore. 

Leave the fides of the lake, and afcend’a fteep hill, furrounded-with-woods. From 
the fummit have a fine view of the lake, the ftupendous fells, anda winding chafin be- 
neath fome black and ferrated mountains. ; 

‘The fields in thofe parts are often fenced with rows of great flates; which no horles 
will attempt leaping. See at a diftance a piece of Winander mere, and that of Kait- 
thwaite 5 defcend the hill, and foon reach the fmall town of Hawkfhead, feated in a fertile 
bottom, In the church is an altar tomb, with the effigies of William Sandys, and Mar- 
garet his wife, moft rudely cut in ftone, and done by order of his fon Edwin, Archbifhop 
of York, who was born ina. fmall houfe in this. neighbourhood, Round the tomb is 
this infeription ; 





Conditur hoc tumulo, Guilielmus Sandes et uxcr, 
Cui Margareta nomen et omen erat. 
Armiger ille-frit percharus regious olim, 
Illa fed exemplar religionis erat. 
Conjugii fuerant aquali forte beati. 
Felices opibus, ttemmate, prote fide. 
uos amor'et pietas Ieto conjungit eodem : 
os fub {pe vite continet itké lapis. 


May 22d, leave Hawkthead, and ride by the fide of Urfwick mere, about two miles 
fong, and three quarters broad; on each fide ornamented with a pretty elevated penin- 
fula, jutting far into the water. Its fith are perch, called here bafs, pike, cels, but no 
trout. The ecls defcend in multitudes through the river that flows from this mere into: 
‘Winander, beginning their migration with the firft floods after midfummer ; and ceafe 
onthe firft fhows. ‘The inhabitants of the country take great numbers in wheels at that 
feafon ; when it is their opinion that the eels are going into the falt water: and that they 
return in {pring. . 

The roads are excellent ‘amidft fine woods with grey rocks patched with mofs rifing 
above. In one place obferved a Holly-park, a tract preferved entirely for theep, who 
are fed in winter with the croppings. Wild cats inhabitin too great plenty theie wogds 
and rocks. a ; : : 

The Lichen Tartareus,. or ftone rag,.as it is called here, incrufts moft of the ftones : 
is gathered for the ufe of the dyers by the peafants, who fellit at apenny per pound, 
and can collect two ftone- weighi of it in a day.. 

Reach Graithwaite, the feat of Mr. Sandys; and from the. cats craig, an eminence 
near the houfe, have an extenfive view up and down the water of Winander, for feve- 
ral miles. The variety of beautiful bavs that indent the fore: the fine wooded eifinee 
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chat bound eacli fide ; and the northern termination of lofty fells patched with fnow, 
eompofe a feene the moft picturefque that can be imagined. — ~ 

See cn the plain part of tnefe hills numbers of {pringes for woodcocks, laid between 
tufts of heath, with avenues of fmall {tones on each fide to direét thefe foolifh birds into 
the fhares, for they will not hop over the pebbles. Multitudes are taken ia man 
ner in the open weather; and fold on the fpot for fixteen pence or twenty pence a 
couple (about 20 years ago at fix pence orfeven pence) and fent to the all devouring 
capital, by the Kendal {taye. 

After breakfatt, take buat at a little neighbouring creek, and havea moft advantage- 
ous view of this beautiful lake, being favoured with a calny day and fine fky. ‘Lhe 
length of this water is about twelve miles; the breadth about a mile; for the width is 
unequal from the multitude of pretty bays, that give fuch an elegant fiuolity to its 
taores, efpecially thofe on the eait, or the Weitinorciand fide. “Phe horns of thele litde 
ports project far, and are finely wooded ; as are alf the leffer hiils that fkirt the water. 

Ata diftance is anotiier feries of hills, lofty, rude, grey and moffy ; and above them 
foar the immenfe heights of the fells of Coniniton, the mountains of Wrynofe and 
Ward-knot, and the conic points of Langden fells; all except the firlt in Cuniberlanu. 

‘Lhe waters are difeharged out at the fouth end, at Newby-bridge, with a rapid pre- 
cipitous current, then aflume the name of Leven, and after a courts of two mies tall 
into the eftuary called the Leven fands. ‘Tne depth of this lake is various, from four 
yards anda half to feventy-four, and excepting near the fides, the bottom js entirely 
rocky : in fome places are valt fubaqueous precipices, the rock falling at auce perpen- 
dicular, for the depth of twenty yards, within forty of the fhore ; and the fume depth is 
preferved acrofs the channel. ‘The fall of the Leven, from the lake to high water 
mark, is ninety feet ; the deepeft part of the lake a hundred and thirty-two beneath. 
that point. 

‘The boatmen directed their courfe northward, and brought us by the heathy ifle of 
Lingholm, and the far projecting cape of Rawlinfon’s Nab. On the left hand obferve 
the termination of Lancafhire, juft fouth of the (tor, a great promontory in Weitmore- 
land, all- the remaining weflern fide is claimed by the firlt; but Wellmorcland bounds > 
the reft; fo has the faireft- claim to call itfelf owner of this fuperb water. 

On doubling the ftor'a new expanie opened before us; left the litte ifle of Grow- 
hoime on the right, traverfed the lake towards the horfe ferry, and a little beyond, the 
great Holme of thirty acres croffes the water, and conceals the reft. ‘This delicious ifle 
is bleft with a rich pafturage, is adorned with a pretty grove, and has on it a good 
houfe. 

It has beenthe fortune of this beautiful retreat often to change matters: the flatter- 
ing hopes of the charms of retirement have mifled feveral to purchafe it from the latt 
cheated owner,. who after a little time difcovered, that a conflant enjoyment of the fame 
objects, delightful as-they were, foon fatiated. There muit be fomething more than 
external charms to make a retreat from the world long endurable; the qualifications 
requifite fall to the fhare of a very few; without them difguit and wearinefs will foon 
in¥ade their privacy, notwithftanding they courted it. with all the paflion. and all the 
romance with which the poet did his miftrefs *. 

Sic ego fecretis poflum bene vivere fylvis, 
Qua nulla humano fit via trita pede. 


Tu mihi curarem requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in folis tu mihi turba locis, 
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From this ifland began a new and broader extent of water, bounded on the weft by the- 
bold and lofty face of a fteep hill, patched with the deep green of valt yews and hollies, 
that embellithed its naked flope. ‘This expanfe is varied with feveral very pretty ifles, 
fome bare, others juft appear above water, tufted with trees: on the north-eaft fide is 
the appearance of much cultivation ; a traét near the village of Boulnefs lls gently to 
the water edge, and rifes again far up a high and large mountain, beyond which is a 
grand fkreen of others, the pointed heads of ‘Troutbeck fells, the vaft rounded mafs 
of Fairfield, and the ftill higher fummit of Rydal. j 

Land, and dine in Weftmoreland at Boulnefs, anciently called Winander, giving 
name to the lake ; and am here treated with moft delicate trout and perch, the fith of 
this water. ‘Ihe charr is found here in great plenty, and of a fize fuperior to thofe in 
‘Wales. They {pawn about Michaelmas, in the river Brathay, which, with the Row. 
thay are the great feeds of the lake, preferring the rocky bottom of the former to the 
gravelly bottom of the other. ‘he fithermen diftinguifh two. varieties, the cafe.charr 
and the gelt-charr, i. ¢. a fifh which had not fpawned the laft feafon, and efteemed by 

. them the more delicate : this pawns from the beginning of January to the end of March, 
and never aicerids the river, but feleéts for that purpofe the mott gravelly parts of the 
lake, and that which abounds moft with fprings. It is taken in greateft plenty from the 
end of September to the end of November, but at other times is very rarely met with. 

‘Phe monks of the abbey of Furnefs hada grant from William of Lancatter, privileg- 
ing them to fifh on this water with one boat and twenty nets; but in cafe any of the 
fervants belonging to the abbey, and fo employed, mifbehaved themfelves, they were 
to be chaftifed by the lord of the water ; and in cafe they refufed to fubmit, the abbot 
was bound to difcharge them, and make them forfeit their wages for their delinquency*. 

Remount my horfe, and continue my journey along the fides of the lake, and from 
an eminence about half a mile N. of the village of Boulnefs, have a fine view of the 
water and all its windings ; and obferve that the laft bend points very far to the welt. 

On advancing towards the end have an auguft profpe& of the whole range of thefe 
northera apennines, exhibiting all the variety of grandeur in the uniform immenfe mafs, 
the conic fammit, the broken ridge, and the overhanging crag, with the deep chafm-like 
paflages far winding along their bafes, rendered more horrible by the blackening fhade 
of the rocks. 

Among the birds which poffefs this exalted tract, the eagles are the firft in rank: 
they breed in many places. If one is killed, the other gets a new mate, and retains its 
ancient aery. Thofe who take their nefts find in them remains of great numbers of 

_moor game: they are befides very pernicious to the heronries: it is remarked, in the 
laying feafon of the herons, when the eagles terrify them from their nefts, that crows, 
watching the opportunity, will fteal away their eggs. ; 

The red deer which ftill run wild in Martindale foreft, fometimes firaggle into thofe 
parts. 

Reach Amblefide, a fmail town above the extremity of the lake: the inhabitants of 
thefe parts are very induftrious ; are much employed in knitting ftockings for Kendal 
market 5 in fpinning woollen yarn, and in making thread to weave their linfies. The 
countenances of the people begin to alter ; efpeciallyin the tender fexy the face begins 
to fquare, and the cheek bone begins to rife, as if fymptomatic of my approaching to. 
wards North Britain, i : 

Below Amblefide, in a meadow near the xiver Brathay, isa Roman camp, the fup. 
pofed Dittis of the Notitia, where coins, bricks, &c. have been often found. The out. 
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line of the work is fill vifible, and its extent is four hundred. feet one way, and three 
hundred the other: it was the ftation of part of the cohort of the Numerus Nerviorum 
Dictenfium, and placed very conveniently to command feveral pailes, . : 

May 23. Ata fmall diftance from Amblefide, fee Rydal-hall, the houfe of Sir 
Michael le Fleming, placed in a moft magnificent fituation; having the lake full in 
front, a rich intervening fore-ground ; and on each fide a ftupendous guard of moun- 
tains. This family have been fixed in the north ever fincé the conqueft, and became 
owners of Rydal-hall by a marriage with one of the coheircfies,: daughter of Sir John 
de Lancafter, in the time of Henry IV. ’ : 

Storkgill force, near .Amblefide, and two cafcades. near Rydal-hall, deferve a vifit 
from the traveller. _ td 

Near the houfe is a lofty rocky brae, cloathed with multitudes of gigantic yews and 
hollies, that from their fize and antiquity, give it a moft venerable appearance; and not 
far from its foot is Rydal water, about a mile long, beautified with little ifles. 

Go through Rydal pafs, cr in the dialect of the country, Rydal haws, or gullet. 
Ride through Grafs-mere, a fertile vale with a lake clofed at the end by a noble pyra-° 
midal mountain, called Helm-crag, with a rude and broken top fingularly grand *. 

On a high pafs between the hills, obferve a large Carnedd called Dunmail Wrays 
ftones, collected in memory of a defeat, A.D. 946, given toa petty king of Cumber- 
Jand, of that name, by Edmund I. who with the ufual barbarity of the times, put out 
the eyes of his two fons, and gave his country to Malcolm, King of Scotland, on 
condition he preferved in peace the northern parts of England. 

' The defcent from hence to the vale of Kefwick, nine miles, 

Near this place enter Cumberland, having on the left the long extended front of 
Helvellin fells. Moft of the hills in thefe parts are fine theep walks, fmooth and well 
turfed. The fheep are fmall, but the mutton exquifitely tafted, being feldom killed be- 
fore itis fix or feven years old, ‘The wool is coarfe, but. manufaétured into ordinary 
carpets and blankets. No goats are kept here on account of the damage they would do 
to the woods. 

Arrive within fight of Thirl-water, a moft beantiful but narrow lake, filling the bot- 
tom of a long dale for near four miles. From an eminence near Dale-hcad houfe, 
have a picturefque view over great part of its extent. About the middle, the land for, 
above a hundred yards, approaches and contrafts the water to the fize of a little river, 
over which is a true Alpirie bridge ; and behind that the water inftantly refumes the 
former breadth. ; ; 

Regaining the road, have a ftrange and horrible view downwards, into a deep and 
milty vale, (called the vale of St. John,) at this time appearing bottomlefs, and winding 
far amidft the mountains, darkened by their height, and the thick clouds that hung on 
their fummits. 

In the courfe of the defcent, vifit, under the guidance of Doétor Brownrigg (the | 
firft difcoverer), a fine piece of antiquity of that kind which is attributed to the Druids. 
An arrangement of great ftones tending to an oval figure, is to be feen near the road 
fide, about a mile and a half from Kefwick, on the fummit of a pretty broad and high 
hill, in an arable field called Caftle. The.area is thirty-four yards from north to fouth, 
and near thirty, from eaft to welt; but many of the ftones are fallen down, fome in- 
ward, others outward; according to the plan, they are at prefent forty in number, 


* My idea of this and other romantic fcenes in this part is improved by a very good drawing made in 
1759 by my ingenious friend Paul Panton, Efq. jun. s 


At 
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At the north end, are two much larger than the reft, flanding five feet and a half 
above the foil: between thefe may be fuppofed to have been the principal entrance ; op- 
pofite to it, on the S. fide, are others of nearly the fame height ; and on the eaft is one 
near feven fect high. But what diftinguifhes this from all other Druidical remains of 
this nature, isa re€tangular recefs on the eaft file of the area, formed of great flones, 
like thofe of the oval. Thefe fiructures are confidered in general io have been temples,~ 
or places of worfhip: the recefs here mentioned feems to have been allotted for the 

Druids, the priefts of the place, a fort of Holy of. Holizs, where they met feparated 

from the vulgar, to perform their rights, their divinations, or to fit in council, to de. 
* termine on controverfies, to compromife all differences about limits of land, or about 

inheritances, or for the trial of the greater criminals *; the Druids poflefling both the 
office of priet and judge. The caufe that this recefs was placed on the catt fide, 
feems to arife from the refpedt paid by the ancient natives of this ifle to that beneficent 
luminary the fun, not originally an idolatrous refpect, byt merely as a fymbol of the 
glorious all-feeing Being, its great Creator. 

J have alfo feen fibula cut out ofa flat piece of filver, of a form better to be exprefled 
by the figure than words. Its breadth is, from one exterior fide to the other, four 
inches. ‘This was difcovered lodged in the mud, on decpening a fifh-pond in ‘Brayton 
Park in Cumberland, the feat of Sir Wilfrid Lawfon, and communicated to me: by 
Doctor Brownrigg. With it was found a large filver hook of two ounces weight, 
The length of the thank from the top to the curvature at bottom, four inches and three 
eights. The hook not fo long. 

Arrive near the Elyfium of the north, the vale of Kefwick, a circuit between land and 
water of about twenty miles, From an eminence above, command a fine bird’s eye 
view of the whole of the-broad fertile plain, the town of Kefwick, the white church of 
Crofswhaite, the boafted lake of Derwentwater, and the beginning of that of Baffenth- 
waite, with a full fight of the vaft circumjacent mountains that guard this delicious 
fpot. - ’ 

P Dine at Kefwick, a fmall market town: where, and in the neighbourhood, are 
manufatures of carpets, flannels, linfies and yarn: the laft fold to people from Cocker- 
mouth, who come for it every market day. ; 

‘Take boat on the celebrated lake of Derwentwater. The form is irregular, extend- 
ing from north to fouth, about three miles and a half. The greateft depth is twenty fect 
inachannel, running from end to end, probably formed by the river Derwent, which 
paffes through, and gives name tothe lake. .The name is taken from Derwen an oak, 
probably beftowed on it by the Cumbrian’ Britons from the plenty of that timber on iis 
banks and thofe of the lake. 

The views on every fide are very different: here all the poffible variety of Alpine 
feenery is exhibited, with all the horror of precipice, broken crag, or over-hanging 
rock, or infulated pyramidal hills, contrafted with others whofe fmooth and verdant 
fides, {welling into aerial heights, at once pleafe and furprize the eye. 

- The two extremities of the lake afford moft difcordant profpects: the fouthern is a 
compofition-of all that is horrible; an immenfe chafm opens in the mid{t, whofe en- 
trance is divided by a rude conic hill, once tept with acaitle, the habitation of the ty- 
rant of the rocks; beyond, a feries of broken mountainous crags, now patched with 
fnow, foar one above the other, overfhadowing the dark winding deeps of Borrowdale. 
In thefe black receffes are lodged variety of minerals, the origin of evil by their abule, 
and placed by nature, not remote from the fountain of it, ; 


* Corf de Rello Cal. lh. vi. 
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5 " Ttum eft in vifcera terra, 
nafgue recondiderat ftygiifque removerat umbris, 
E : 


fodiuntur opes. 


But the oppofite or northern view is in a'l refpetts a ftrong and beautiful coptraft: Skid. 
_ daw’fhews its vaft bafe, and bounding all that part of the vale, rifes gently to a heicht 
~ that finks the neighbouring hills; opens a pleafing front, fmooth and verdant, fmiling 

over the country like a gentle generous lord, while the fells of Borrowdale frown on it 

like a hardened tyrant. Skiddaw is covered with grafs to wishin half a mile of the fum- 
.mit; after which it becomes ftony. ‘The view from the top extends northward over 

Solway firth and various of the Scottifh mouritains ; to the weft the fea and the ifle of © 

Man; while the interjacent country exhibits a flatter variety, no bad contraft to the’ - 

rude and exalted fells of Borrowdale : finally, to the eaft appear the dreary. mountains 

of Weftmoreland, lefs interefting than the reft of the fcenery. | 

Each boundary of the lake feems to take part with the extremities, and emulates 
their appearance: the fouthern varies in rocks of different forms, from the tremendous 
precipices of the Lady’s-leap, the broken front of the Falcon’s-neft, to the more diftant ” 
concave curvature of Lowdore, an extent of precipitous ‘rock, with trees vegetating 
from the numerous fiffures, and the foam of a cataract precipitating amid. 

The entrance into Borrowdale divides the fcene, and the northern fide alters into 
milder forms ; a falt {pring, once the property of the monks of Purnefs, trickles along .; 
the fhore; hills (the refort of fhepherds) with downy fronts and defy fummits facceed, 
with woods cloathing their bafes, even to the water’s edge. 

Not far from hence the environs appear to the navigator of the lake to the greatett . 
advantage, for on every fide mountains clofe ‘the profpeét, and form an amphitheatre: 
almoft matchlels. 

Loch-Lomond in Scotland, and Lough-Lene in Ireland, are powerful rivals to the” 
lake in queftion, Wasa native of either of thofe kingdoms to demand my opinion of 
their refpective beauties, I muft anfwer as the fubtle Melvil did the vain Elizabeth : 
* that the was the faireft perfon in England, and mine the faireft in Scotland.” - 

The ifles that decorate this water are few, but finely difpofed, and very diltin@ ; rife 
with gentle and regular curvatures above the furface, confift of verdant turf, or are 
planted with various trees. ‘The principal is the Lord’s ifland, about five acres, where 
the Radcliffe family had fome time its refidence; and from this lake took the title of | 
Derwentwater. ‘The laft ill-fated Earl loft his life and fortune by the rebellion of 17155 
and his eftate, now amounting to twenty thoufand pounds per annum, (the, mines ine ; 
cluded is vefted in truftees for the fupport of Greenwich Hofpital, 

St. Herbert’s ifle was noted for the refidence of that faint, the bofom friend of St, 
Cuthbert, who wifhed, and obtained his with of departing this life on the ame days: 
hour and minute, with that holy man. 

‘The water of Derwentwater is fubje& to violent agitations, and ‘often waithoue any 
apparent caufe, as was the cafe this day; the weather was calm, yet the waves ran a: . 
a great height, and the boat was tofled violently with what is called a bottom-wind. _....,. 

‘This lake gave name to the ancient family de Derwentwater before the time of Edy, 
ward I,--By the marriage of Margaret, only daughter of Sir John de Derwentwater,; 
in the reign of Henry VI., to Sir Nicholas Radcliffe, of Dilfton, in Northumberland, 
Sir Francis, one of his -defcendants, was created by James Il. Earl of Derwentwater ;, 
atitle extin@ in 1715, by the unhappy end of his fon James. 

May 24. Went to Crofithwaite church; obferved a monument of Sir John Radcliff © 
and dame Alice his wife, with their effigies on fmall brafs plates: : the infcription is in 

VoL, 111. ec: ; the - 
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the ftyle of the times: “ Of your charity pray for the foule of Sir John Radcliff, 

Knight, and for the foule of dame Alice his wife, which Sir John died the ad day of 

February, A.D. 1527, 0n whofe foule the Lord have mercy.” Here are allio two 

recumbent alabafter figures of a man and a woman ; he ina gown, with a purfe at his 
irdle. 

This is the church to Kefwick, and has five chapels belonging to it. The livings of-- 
this county have been of late years much improved by Queen Anne’s bounty, and there - 
are none of lefs value than thirty pounds a year. It is not very long fince the minifter’s, 
ftipend was five pounds per annum, a goofe-grafs, or the right of commoning his goofes 
a whittle-pait, or the valuable privilege of ufing his knife for a week at a time at any 
table in the parifh ; and laftly, a hardened fark, i.e. a fhirt of coarfe linen. ; 

Saw at Do&or Brownrigg’s, of Ormathwaite, whofe hofpitality 1 experienced for 
two days, great variety of the ores of Borrowdale, fuch as fead, common and fibrous, 
pblack-jack, and black-lead or wad. The laft is found in greater quantities and purity 
in thofe mountains than in other parts of the world. Is the property of a few gentle- 
men who, left the markets fhould be glutted, open the mine only once in feven years, 
then caufe it to be filled and otherwife fecured from the depredations of the neighbour- 
ing miners, who will run any~rifk to procure ‘fo valuable an article, for the beft fells 
from eight to twelve fhillizgs a pound. The legiflature hath allo guarded their pro- 
perty by making the robbery felony. , : 

It is of great ufe in making pencils, black lead crucibles. for fufing of metals, for 
cafting of bombs and cannon-balls, cleaning arms, for glazing of earthen-ware; and. 
fome affert that it may be ufed medicinally to eafe the pains of gravel, ftone, ftranguary, 
and cholic: it has been fuppofed, but without foundation, to have been the melanteria 
and pnigitis of Diofcorides: Dr. Merret calls it nigrica fabrilis, and the people of the 
country killow and wad, from the colouring quality; killow, or collow, fignifying the 
dirt of coal, and wad feems derived from woad, a deep dying plant *. eV 

Till of late years, the fuperftition of the bel-tein was kept up in thefe parts, and in 
this rural facrifice it was cuftomary for the performers to bring with them boughs of 
the mountain afh. 

-May 25. Continue my jeurney; pafsalong the vale of Kefwick, and keep above Baf- 
fenthwaite water, ata {mall cultivated diftance from it: this lake is a fine expanfe of 
four miles in length, bounded on one fide by high hills, wooded in many places to their 
bottoms ; on the other fide by fields and the fkirts of Skiddaw.” 

Between the lakes of Derwentwater and Baffenthwaite is a road which leads through 
the valley of Newlands to Butter-mere and Crommach-water, two {mall lakes of extra- 
ordinary and romantic wildnefs. ‘The cataract of Scale-force, near the laft, has great 
peculiarity; The report of my friend is fo warm in the praifes of the {cenery of thefe 
lakes, that I regret greatly the lofs of what I fhould have fo fully enjoyed. 

Marks: of the plough appear on the tops of many of the hills. ‘Tradition fays, that 
in the reign of King John the Pope curfed all the. lower grounds, and thus obliged the 
inhabitants to make the hills arable: but ] rather believe that John himfelf drove them 
to this cruel neceflity ; for out of refentment to their declining to follow his {tandards 
to the borders of Scotland, he cut down their hedges, levelled the ditches, and gave all 
the cultivated tracts of the north to the beafts of chace, on his return from his éxpe- 
dition, 


* M.S. letter-of Bithhon Nicholfon to DoGior Woodward, Aus. c, 171% 
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From Mr. Spedyn’s, of Armethwaite, at the lower extremity of the lake, have a fine 
view of the whole. Near this place the Derwent quits the lake, paffing under Ouze 
bridge, confifting of three arches. Salmons come up the river irom the fea about Mi- 

chaelmas, and force their way through both lakes as far as Borrowdale. They had 
lately been on their return, but the water near the bridge proving tao thallow to permit 
them to proceed, they were taken by dozens, in very bad order, in the nets that were 
drawing for trout at the end of the lake. ; 

Ona hill near this fpot is a circular Britith entrenchment ; and I was told of others 
of a fquare form, ata few miles diftance, at the foot of Caermote; I fuppofe Roman. 

‘fhe country now begins to lower, ceafes to be mountainous, but fwells into extenfive 
rifings. Ride near the Derwent, and pafs through the hamlets of Vel, Blincraik, and 
Redmain ; in a few places wooded, but generaliy naked, badly cultivated, and inclofed 
with {tone walls, Reach Bridekirk, a village with a fmall church, noted for an ancient 
font, found at Papcaftle, with an infcription explained by the learned prelate Nicholfon, 
in Camden’s Britannia, and engraven in the fecond volume of the works of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The height is two feet and an inch 3 the form fquare; on each fide 
are different fculptures ; on one a crofs, on another a two-headed montter, with a triple 
flower falling from one common {tem, hanging from its mouth: beneath is a perfon, 
St. John Baptiit, performing the office of baptifm by the immerfion of a child, our Sa~ 

- viour: and above the child isa (now) imperfe&t’ dove; ona third fide is a fort of 
centaur,-attacked by a bird and fome animal ; and under them the angel driving our 
firlt father out of Eden, while Eve clings clofe to the tree of life, 

And on the fourth fide two birds, with fome ornaments.and figures beneath ; and the 
infcription in Runic charaéters thus decyphered by the bifhop: * Er Erkard han men 
egroéten, and to dis men red wer Taner men brogten.”” That is to fay, 

Here Erkard was converted, and to this man’s example were the Danes brought. 

It is certain that the infeription was cut in memory of this remarkable event; but 
whether the font was made exprefsly on the occafion, or whether it was not of much 
more ancient date (as the antiquary fuppofes), and the infcription put on at the 
time of this converfion, appears to me at this period very uncertain. ~ . 

Pafs, not far from Bridekirk, through the village of Papcaftle, oncea Roman ftation, 
conjectured by Mr. Horfley to have been the derventione of the geographer Ravenna, 
where many monuments of antiquity have been found. In a field on the left, on de. 
fcending into the village, are the remains of fome dykes. Reach 

Cockermouth, a large town with broad ftreets, irregularly built, wafhed by the Der. 
went on the weftern fide, and divided into two by the Cocker, and the parts conneéted 
by a bridge of a fingle arch. The number of inhabitants are between three and four 
thoufand: the manufaétures are fhalloons, worfted ftockings, and hats; the lait ex. 
ported from Glafgow to the Weft Indies. It is a borough town, and the right of vot~ 
ing is vefted by burgefs tenure in certain houfes : this is alfo the town where the county 
elections are madé. 

The caftle is feated on an artificial mount, on a bank above the Derwent : is {quare, 
and is ftrengthened with feveral fquare towers: on each fide of the inner gate are two 
deep dungeons, capable of holding fifty perfons in either ; are vaulted at top, and have 
only a {mall opening in order to lower through it the unhappy prifoners into this dire 
prifon; and on the outfide of each is a narrow flit with a flope from it ; and down this 
were fhot the provifions allotted to the wretched inhabitants.. In the feudal times death . 
and captivity were almoft fynonymous; but the firft was certainly preferable; which 
may be one caufe why the battles of ancient days were fo bloody. 

cc2 This 
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This caftle was founded by Waldof, firft Lord of Allerdale, and fon of Gofpatrick, 
Earl of Northumberland, cotemporary with William the Conqueror; Waldof refided 
firft at Papcaftle, which he afterwards demolifhed, and with the materials built that of 
Cockermouth, where’ he and his pofterity long refided; but feveral arms over the gate- 
way, which Camden fays are thofe of the Multons, Humfranvilles, Lucies, and Percies, 
evince it to have been of later times in thofe families. It appears that it was firtt 
granted by Edw. II. to Athony de Lucie, fon of Thomas de Multon, who had affumed 
that name by reafon that his mother was daughter and co-heirefs to Richard de Lucie ; 
and afterwards, by marriages, this caftle and its honours defcended to the Humfran- 
villes, and finally tothe Percies *. In 1648 it was garrifoned for the king ; and being 
befieged and taken by the rebels, was burnt, and never afterwards repaired. 

May 26. Purfue my journey for about four or five miles along a tolerably fertile 
country, and then arrive amidft the collieries : crofs fome barren heaths, with inclofed 
land on each fide, deftitute both of hedges and woods. Pais through Diffinton, a long 
and dirty town, and foon after, from a great height, at once come in fight of White- 


. haven, and fee the whole at a fingle glance, feated in a hollow open to the fea on the 


north : it lies in the parifh of St. Bees. The vaft promontory called the Barugh, or 
St. Bees-head, noted for the great refort of birds +t, appears ag miles to the fouth ; 
and in days of old, ftill more noted for its patronefs St. Bega, who tamed fierce bulls, 
and brought down deep fnows at midfummer. : : 

The town is in a manner a new creation, for the, old editions of Camden make no 
mention of it; yet the name is in Saxton’s maps, its cliffs being known to feamen, and 
from their colour Camden derives the names The rife of the place is owing to the 
collieries, improved and encouraged by the family of the Lowthers, to their great emo- 
lument. About a hundred years ago there was not one houfe here, except Sir John 
Lowther’s, and two others, and only three finall veffels: and for the next forty years, 
the number of houfes increafed to about twenty. At this time the town may boat of 
being one of the handfomeft in the north of England, built of ftone, and the ftreets 
pointing ftraight into the harbour, with others croffing them at right angles. It is as 
populous as it is elegant, containing twelve thoufand inhabitants, and has a hundred and 
ninety great fhips belonging to it, moftly employed in the coal trade. 

In 1566 there were only twelve {mall fhips under eighty tons, and a hundred and 


- ninety-eight mariners in the whole county . 


‘The tobacco trade is much declined: formerly about twenty thoufand hogfheads 
were annually imported from Virginia ; now fearce a fourth of that number, Glafgow 
having ftolen that branch; but to make amends, another is carried on to the Weft 
Indies, where hats, printed linens, hams, &c. are fent. The laft week was a melan- 
choly and pernicious exportation of a hundred and fifty natives of Great Britain, forced 
from their natal foil, the low lands of Scotland, by the rife of rents, to feek an afylum 
on the other fide of the Atlantic. ; 

The improvements in the adjacent lands keep pace with thofe in the town: the 
Brainfty eltate forty years ago was fet for as many pounds ; at prefent, by dint of good 
hufbandry, efpecially liming, is increafed to five hundred and feventy-one. 

In the town are three churches or chapels: St.James’s is elegantly ‘fitted up, and 
has a handfome gallery, which, with the roof, is fupported by moft beautiful ranges of 
pillars. Befides, ts a prefbyterian. meeting, one of feceders, of anabaptifis, and 
quakers. 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, I. 56;, &c. “+ Burn’s- Hit, Cumberland, II: 42s + Burn IL 43. 
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The workhoufe is thinly inhabited, for few of the poor chule to enter thofe whom 
neceflity compels are moft ufefully employed: with pleafure I obferved old age, idiocy, 
pe even infants of three years of age, contributing to their own fupport, by the pulling 
of cakum. . . : 

The hurbour is artificial, but a fine and expenfive work, on the fouth end, guarded 
by a long pier, where the fhips may lie in great fecurity. Another is placed ‘farther 
out, to break the force of the fea; and within thefe are two long ftraight tongues, or 
quays, where the veflels are lodged: clofe to the fhore, on the fouth fide, is another, 
covered with what is called here a fteer, having in the lower part a range of fmiths 
thops, and above an extenfive floor, capable of containing fix thoufand waggon-loads 
of cual, of 4200lb. each. But this is only ufed asa fort of magazine; for above this 
are covered galleries with rail roads, terminating in large flues, or hurries, placed floping 
over the quay, and through thefe the coal is aifcharged out of the waggons into the 
holds of the fhips, rattling down with a noife like thunder. Commonly eight fhips, - 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred tons each, have been loaden in one tide; and 
on extraordinary oceafions twelve. Each load is put on board for ten fhilings ; and 
the waggons, alter being emptied, are brought round into the road by a turn frame, 
and drawn back by a fingle horfe. The greater part of the way from the pits, which 
lic about thtee or four miles diftant from the hurries, is down hill; the wy:on is 
fteered by one man, with a fort of rudder to dire&t it; fo that he can retard or accele- 
rate the notion by the preffure he gives by it on the wheel. | 

Many other works are projected to fecure the port, particularly another pier on the 
north fide, which when complete will render this haven quite land-locked. It is to be 
obferved, that in. coming in veffels fhould carry a full fail till they pafs the pier-head, 
otherwife they will not be carried far enough in. The greatelt part of the coal is fent 
to Ireland, where about two hundred and eighty thoufand tons are annually exported. 

Spring.tides rife here twenty-four feet. Neap-tides thirteen. ! 

Vifit the collieries, entering at the foot of a hill, not diftant from the town, attended 
by the agent: the entrance was a narrow paflage, bricked and vaulted, floping down 
with an eafy defcent. Reach the firft beds of coal which had been worked about a 
century ago: the roofs are fmooth and fpacious, the pillars of {ufficient ftrength to 

_ fupport the great fuperftructure, being fifteen yards fquare, or fixty in circumference 5 
not above a third of the coal having been worked in this place; fo that to me the very 
columns feemed left as refources for fuel-in. future times. The immenfe caverns that 
lay between the pillars exhibited a molt gloomy appearance. I could not help enquir-- 
ing here after the.imaginary inhabitant, the creation of the labourers’ fancy, 


‘The.fwart fairy of the mine, 


and'was ferioufly anfwered by a black fellow at my elbow, that he really had never met 
with any; but that his grandfather had found the little implements and tools belonging 
to this diminutive race of fubterraneous fpirits *- 

The beds of coal are nine or ten feet thick, and’ dip to the welt one yard in eight, 
In various parts are great bars of {tone; which cut off the coal : if they bend one way, 
they influence the coal-to: rife above one’s head; if another, to fink beneath the feet. 
Operations of nature paft my fkill to unfold. 


* The Germans believed’in two ffeciés ; one fierce and malevolent, the other agentle yace, appearing 
Hike Netle old men, dreffed like the miners, and not much above two fect high: thefe wander about the 
drifts and chambers of the works, feem perpetually employed, yet do nothing 5 fome feem yo cht the ore, 
or fling what-is cut into veffels, or turn the windlafe; but never do any harm to the miners, except pro- 

ee ey Atte. in this point credulous. relates in his. book, De Animantibus Subterrancis. 
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Reach a place where there is a very deep defcent+ the colliers call this hardknot, 
from a mountain of that name ; and another wrynofe. At about eighty fathoms depth 
began to fee the workings of the rods of the fire-engine, and the prefent operations of 
the colliers, who work now in fecurity, for the fire-damps, formerly fo dangerous, are 
almoft overcome ; at prefent they are prevented by boarded partitions, placed a foor 
diftance from the fides, which caufes a free’ circulation of air throughout : but as {till 
there are fome places not capable of fuch conveniencies, the colliers, who dare not ven. 
ture with a candle in fpots where fire-damps are fuppofed to lurk, have invented a cu- 
rious machine to ferve the purpofe of lights: it is what they call a fteel-mill, confifting 
of a fmall wheel and a handle; this they turn with vaft rapidity againft a flint, and the 
great quantity of {parks emitted not only ferves fora candle, but has been found of fuch 
a nature as not to fet fire to the horrid vapour. 

Formerly the damp or fiery vapour was conveyed through pipes to the open air, and 
formed a terrible illumination during night, like the eruptions of a volcano ; and by its 
heat.water could be boiled: the men who worked in it inhaled inflammable air, and if 
they breathed againft a candle, puffed out a fiery ftream; fo that I make no doubt, was 
the experiment made, the fame phenomenon would appear as John Grub * attributed 
to my illuflrious countryman Pendragon, chief of Britons, 

Reached the extremity of this black journey to a place near two miles from the en- 
trance, beneath the fea, where probably fhips were then failing over us. Returned up 
the laborious afcent, and was happy once more to emerge into day-light. : 

The property of thefe works, as well as the whole town, is in Sir James Lowther, who 
draws from them and the rents of the buildings fixteen thoufand pounds a year; whereas 
his grandfather only made fifteen hundred. The prefent baronet has inftituted here a 
charity of the moft beautiful nature, -ufeful, humane, and unoftentatious. He always 
keeps filled a great. granary of oats, which he buys from all parts, but never difpofes of 
while the markets are low; but the moment they rife above five fhillings the Cumber- 
land bufhel, or three Winchefter meafures, he inftantly opens his ftores to the poor col. 
liers and artificers, and fells it to them at five fhillings, notwith{tanding it might have coft 
him feven ; thus happily difappointing the rapacity of the vulturine monopolizer. 

Leave Whitehaven, and return about two miles on the fame road I came. See under 
the cliffs a neat little village called Parton, and a pier, intended for the fhipping of coal; 
a new creation by Sir James Lowther. 

Leave Morefby on the left; a place near the fhore, mentioned by Camden as of great 
antiquity, a fort of the Romans, and where feveral infcriptions have been found: he 
ato {peaks of certain caverns, called Piéts holes, but the latenefs of the evening pre- 
vented me from defcending to vifit them. Ride through the village of Herrington, 
pals over a very naked barren country, and have from fome parts of this evening’s 
journey a full view of the ifle of Man, appearing high and mountainous. Reach 

Workington, the place where the imprudent Mary Stuart landed, after her flight 
from Dundrannan, in Galloway, creduloufly trufting to the protedtion of the infidious 
Elizabeth. ‘The town extends from the caftle to the fea: it confifts of two clufters, 
one the more ancient near the caftle, the other nearer the church and pler; and both 
coritain about four or five thoufand inhabitants: they fubfift by the coal trade, which is 
-here confiderable. The Derwent wafhes the fkirts of the town, and difcharges itfelf 
into the fea about a mile weft: on each bank near the mouth are piers where the fhips | 
He, and the coals are conveyed into them from frames occafionally dropping into 


* Dr. Percy’s Ancient Songs, 2d ed. iii. 313. 
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them from the rail roads. Ninety. feven veflels of different burdens, fome even of two 
hundred and fifty tons, belong to this port. 

The caftle ftood on the feat of the late Mr. Curwen, whofe property, together with 
the houfe, pafled a few years ago to Mr. Chriftian by marriage with the daughter of the 
lateowner. The Culwens took their name from a great lordhhip they poflefled in Gal- 
loway about the year 1152, foon after which they fettled at Workington, and the name 
became corrupted into Curwen. 

Obferve to the fouth, on an eminence near the fea, a fmall tower, called Holme 
chapel, faid to have been built as a watch tower to -matk the motions of the Scots in 
their naval inroads. ; 

Near the town is an iron furnace and foundery ; the ore is brought from Furnefs, 
and the iron ftone dug near Harrington, A fine water-wheel and its rods, extending 
near a mile, are very well worth vifiting. 

May 27. Keep along the fea-fhore to Mary Port, another new creation, the property of 
Humphry Senhoufe, Efq., and fo named by him in honour of his lady : the fecond houfe 
was built only in 1750. Now there are above a hundred, peopled by about thirteen 
hundred fouls, all collected together by the opening of a coal trade on this eftate, For 
the conveniency of fhipping (there being above feventy of different fizes, from thirty to 
three hundred tons burden, belonging to the harbour) are wooden piers, with quays, on 
the river Ellen, where fhips lie and receive their lading. Befide the coal trade is fome 
fkinning bufinefs, and a rope-yard. : 

At the fouth end of the town is an eminence called the Mote-hill, and on it a great 
artificial mount, whofe bafe is a hundred and fixty yards round, protected by a deep 
ditch almoft furrounding it, ceafing only where the fteepnefs of the hill rendered fuch a 
defence unneceffary : this mount is a little hollowed on the top, has been probed in 
different places to the depth of four or five feet, but was difcovered to confilt of no 
other materials than the common foil which had been flung out of the fofs. 

On a hill at the north end of the town are the remains of a large Roman ftation, 
fquare, furrounded with double ditches, and furnifhed with four entrances, command. 
ing a view to Scotland, and round the neighbouring country. Antiquaries differ about 
the ancient name; one ftyles it olenacum, another virofidum, and Camden volantium, 
from the wifh infcribed on a beautiful altar found here, volantii vivas *. It had been a 
confiderable place, and had its mifitary roads leading from it to Morefby, to old Car- 
lille, and towards Amblefide; and has been a perfect magazine of Roman antiquities, 

Not far from this ftation is a tumulus, fingular in its compofition ; it is of a rounded 
form, and was found, on the fection made of it by the late Mr. Senhoufe, to confift of, 
firft the fod or common turf, then a regular layer of crumbly earth, which at the begin- 
ning was thin, increafing in thicknefs as it reached the top. This was at firit brittle, 
but foon after being expofed to the air acquired a great hardnefs, and a ferruginous 
look. Bcneath this was a bed of ftrong blue clay, mixed with fern roots, placed 
on two or three !ayers of turf, with their grally fides together ; and under thefe, as the 
prefent Mr. Senhovfe informed me, were found the bones of a heifer and of a colt, with 
fome wood afhes near them. 

Took the liberty of walking to Nether-hall, formerly Alneburgh-hall, where I foon. 
difcovered Mr. Senhoufe to be poffeffed of the politenefs hereditary + in his family to- 
wards travellers of curiofity. He pointed out to me the. feveral antiquities that. had 


* Vide Camden tort, Horfeley, p 281. tab. No. Ixviii. Cumberland, 
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been long preferved in his houfe and gardens, engraved by Camden, Mr. Horfely, and 
Mr. Gordon; and permitted one of my fervants to make drawings of others that had 
been difcovered fince. - 

Among the latter is the altar found in the rubbifh of a quarry, which feemed to have 
been worked by the Romans in a very extenfive manner: it has no infcription, and 
appears to have been left unfinifhed ; perhaps the workmen were prevented from exe- 
cuting the whole by the upper part of the hill flipping down over the lower ; a circum- 
flance that ftill frequently happens in quarries worked beneath the cliffs. On one fide 
of the altar is a broad dagger, on another a patera. ; 

A fragment of ftone, with a boar rudely carved, and the letters o R D. 

A large wooden pin, with a curious polygonal head. Que fimilar to this, but made 
of brafs, was difcovered, with other trini-e:s, in a tomb near Choifi in France. Count 
Caylus calls it a mace, and thinks by the little ax that accompanied it, that the perfon 
interred was a child defigned for the military life, and that thefe were fymbolical proofs *. 

The {pout of a brazen veflel. Mr. Senhoufe alfo favoured me with the fight of fome 
thin gold plate, found in the fame place; and fhewed me, near his houfe, in Hall-clofe, 
an intrenchment of a rectangular form, forty-five yards by thirty-five: probably the 
defence of fome ancient manfion, fo neceffary in this border county. 

It gave me great pleafure to review the fculptures engraven in Mr. Horfeley’s anti- 
quities, and preferved in the walls of this place. The following were fixed in the walls 
of the houfe, by the anceflor of Mr. Senhoufe, coeval with Camden. On No. 65, an 
altar, appears Hercules with his club, and in one hand the Hefperian apples that he had 
conveyed 


ab infomni malé cuftodita dracone. 


What is fingular, is an upright conic bonnet on his head, of the fame kind with that in 
which the goddefs, on whom he beftowed the fruit, is drefled +. On another fide of 
the altar is a man armed with a helmet and cloathed with < /agum claufum, or clofed frock, 
reaching only to hisknees. In one hand isa thick pole; the other refting ona wheel, 
probably denoting his having fucceeded in opening fome great road. ~ 

In No. 70, are feen the two victories fupporting a triumphal crown, the victoria 
augufti. . ; 

‘The local goddefs Setlocenia, with long flowing hair, with a veffel in her hand, fills 
the front of one ftone; and an altar infcribed to her is lodged in one of the garden 
walls. 

No. 74 is, near the goddefs, a moft rude figure of a cavalier on his fteed. 

In the fame wall with her altar is No. 64, a monumental mutilated infcription, fup- 
pofed in honour of Antoninus Pius. : 

No. 71, the next monument, notés the premature death of Julia Mamertina, at the 
age of twenty years and three months. A rude head expreffes the lady, and a fetting 
fun the funereal fubject. 

A female expreffing modefty with one hand; the other lifted to her head, ftands 
beneath an arch, as if about to bathe, and is marked in Horfely, No. 73. 

In a garden houfe is No. 62, an altar to Jupiter, by the firft cohort of the Spanith, 
whofe tribune was Marcus Menius Agrippa. 

Another, No. 66, to Mars Militaris, devoted by the firft cohort of the Belgic Gauls, 
commanded by Julius Tutor. ; 


* Recueil d’Antiq i. 195. + Montfaucon, Antiq i. tab. civ. f 7. 
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And a third, No. 67, to Jupiter, by Caius Caballus Prifcus, atribune; but no meh. 
‘tion is made of the cohort. F 
Since I vifited this place, Mr. Senhoufe has favoured me with an account of other dif. 
coveries, made bythe removal of the earth, that covered the reliques of this ftation : 
" the flreets and foot-ways have been traced paved’ with flones from the fhore, or frée ; 
ftone from the quarries: the laft much worn by ufe. Many foundations of houfes 3 the | 
cement ftill very ftrong ; and the plaifter on fome remains of walls, appears to have been 
' painted with what is now pink colour; feveral vaults have been difcovered, one with 
’ free-ttone fteps much ufed: fire hearths open before, enclofed with a circular wall be. 
hind: from the remains of the fuel it is evident, that the Romans have ufed both wood 
and pit coal. Bones, and teeth of various animals ; and pieces of horns of ftags, many 
of the latter fawed, have been found here: alfo fhells of oyfters, mufcles, whilks and 
fnails. Broken earthen-ware and the handle of a large veffel, marked AEL, Frag- 
ments of glafs veflels and mirrors ; and two Pieces of a painted glafs cup, which evinces 

‘the antiquity of that art. . 

An entire altar foundin the fame fearch, is to be added to the preceding : three of 
the fides are plain: the fourth has a hatchet exadtly refembling thofe now in ufe, and a 
broad knife, or rather cleaver, with which the victims were cut ap. 

But the moft curious difcovery is a ftone three feet high, the top formed like a pedi 
ment, with a neat feollop fhell cut in the middle, F rom each fide the pediment falls a 
ftrait corded moulding, and between thofe, juft beneath the fcollop, is a mutilated figure, 
the head being deftroyed; but from the body which is cloathed with the Sagum, and 
the bucket which it holds in one hand by the handle *, it appears to have been a Gaul, 
the only fculpture of the kind found in our ifland, 

Continue my ride along the coait, enjoying a moft beautiful profped of the Solway 
Firth, the Ituna eeftuarium of Ptolemy, bounded by the mountains of Galloway, from 
the hill of Crefel, near Dumfries, to the great and the little Rofs, not remote from 
Kirkcudbright. : 

Keep on the fhore as far as the village of Allanby : then turn to the north-eaft, ride 
over a low barren woodlefs tract, and ifmal moors, feeing on the teft Crefel in Scot 
land, and on the right Skiddaw, both quite clear; the’ laft now appears of an infulting 
height over its neighbours. Had the weather been mifly it would have had its cap 5 
and probably Crefel, according to the old proverb, would have fympathized : 

If ever Skiddaw wears a cap, 
Crefel wots full well of that. 


Dine at Wigton, a fmall town, with fome manufaQures of coatfe checks, Doétor 
Burn fays that the church has never been rebuilt fince the days of its founder Odard de 
Logis, cotemporary with Henry I. About a mile or two to the right is old Carlifle, 
fuppofed by Mr. Horfely to have been the Olenacum of the Notitia. 

From Wigton the country continues very flat and barren, to a {mall diftance of Car. 
lifle. Near that city a better cultivation takes place, and the fields often appear covered 
with linen manufaétures: ‘crofs the river Cauda, that runs through the fuburbs, and. 
enter the city at the Irith gate, : an 

Carlifle is moft pleafantly fituated ; like Chefter is furrounded with walls, but in very 
bad repair, and kept ver dirty. The caftle is ancient, but makes a good appearance 
ata diftance: the view from it confifts of an extenfive tract of rich meadows of the 
river Eden, here forming two branches and infulating the ground : over one is a bridge 


* Montfaucon Suppl. ILL. vp, 28. tab. xi. 
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of f ur; over the other one of rine arches, There is befides a profpeat of a rich 
country; and a diftant view of Cold-f.s, Crofs-iells, Skiidaw, and other moun 
Se 3 

athe caftle was founded by William Pufus, who reftored the city, after it had jain 
two hundred years in ruins by the Dunes. Richard 1M. made fome additions. to it: 
and Henry VHL. buiit the citadel, an oblong with three round baftions feated on thé 
welt fide of the town : in the inner gate of the caftle is Mill remaining the old Portcullis 5 
and here are fhewn the apartments of Mary Queen of Scots, where the was lodged for 
{ome time after her landing at Workington, and after being for a little fpace enter- 
tained with flattering r<ipect, found henielf prifoner to her jealous rival. 

~ Carlifle has two other gates befides the Lith, viz. the Enghifh and the Scotch. The 
principal flreet is very Spacious 5 init isa guard-houfe, built by Cromwell, command- 
ing three other {treets that open ito this. o ; : 

The cathedral, begun by Walter, deputy under William Rafus, is very incomplete,. 
Cromwell having pulled down part in 1649 to build barracks: there remains fome 
portion that was built in the Saxon mode, with round arches, and vatt maffy round 
pillars, whofe fhafts are only fourteen feet two inches high, and circumference full 
feventeen and a half: the re(t is more modern, faid to have been built by Edward TH. 
who had an apartment to lodge in, in his frequent expeditions into Scotland. ‘The 
arches in this latter building are fharp pointed, the pillars round and cluitered, and the 
infide of the arches prettily ornamented. “Above are two galleries, but with- windows 
only in the upper ; that in the eait end has a magnificent fimplicity,, and the painted 
glafs an uncommon neatnels, notwithfanding there is not a fingle figure in it. 

The choir was not founded till about the year 13543 the tabernacle work in it is 
extremely pretty ; but on the aifles on each fide are fome ftrange legendary paintings of 
the hiftory of St. Cuthbert and St. Auguitine: one reprefents the faint vifited by an 
unclean fpirit, who tempts him ina moft indecent manner, as théie lines import: 

The fpyrit of Fornication to him doth aper ; ; 
And thus he chafteneth hys body with thorne and with bryer. 


At the weft end of the church isa large plain altar tomb called the Blue-ftone: on 
this the. tenants.of the dean and chapter by certain tenures were obliged to pay their 
rents. digs: 

‘There had been only one religious houfe in this city ; a priory cf black canons found. 
ed by Henry I., replaced on the fuppreffion, by a dean and four canons fecular ; but 
what the tyrant Henry VHI. had fpared, fuch as the cloifters and other retiques of the- 
priory, fell in after-times victims to fanatic fury; no remains are to.befeen at prefent, 
except the gateway, and a handfome building called the Fratry, or the lodging-room of 
the lay-brothers, or novices. _ 

. Before this pious foundation, St. Cuthbert in 686 fixed here a convent of monks, 
anda nunnery, overthrown in the general defolation. of the place by the Danes. 

But to trace the antiquity of this city with hiftoric regularity, the reader fhould learn, 
that after laying afide alf fabulous accounts, the Britains call it Caer-Lualid, that it was 
named by Antonine, or the author of his itinerary, Lugovallium, or the city of Lual on 
the vallum or wall. : ; 

‘That it was probably a place of note inthe feventh century, for Egfrid prefented it 
to St. Cuthbert with fifteen miles of territory around ;_ that the Danes entirely de‘ royed 


it in the ninth century, and that it remained in ruins for two hundred years. Willam 
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founded ‘the caftle, rebuilt the town and fortified it as a bulwark againft the Scots: he 
planted there a large colony from the fouth, who are faid.to be the firtt who introduced 
tillage in that part of the north. : 

Henry I., in 1122, gave a fum of moacy to the city, and ordered fome additional for- 
tifications, Stephen sielded it to David, King of Scotland. After the recovery into 
the hands of the Enelifh, it underwent a crucl fiege by Wiliam the L in 11733 
and was again befieged by Robert Bruce, in 1315; and in the reign of Richard If. was 
almoft entirely deftroyed by fire. Phe greater events from that period are unknown 
to me, till its reddition to the rebels in 1745, on November 1Gih, when its weaknefs 
made it untenable, even had it not been feized with the epidemic panic of the times. It 
was retaken by the Duke of Cumberland, on the 3cth of December following, and the 
fmall felfdevoted garrifon made prifouers on terms that preferved them (without the 
fhadow of impeachment of his Highnefs’s word) fox future jultice. 

The town at prefent confifts of two parithes, St. Cuthbert’s and the cathedral, and 
contains about four thoufand inhabitants ; is handfomely built, and Kept very neat. 
Hereis a confiderable manufacture of printed linens and coarfe checks, which bring in 
near 3000l. per annum in duties to the crown. It is noted for a great manufacture of 
whips, which employs numbers of children; here are alfo made molt excellent. fifh- 
hooks ; but I was told that the mounting them with flies is an art the inhabitants of 
Langholin are celebrated for. ' : 

May 2%. Saw, at Mr. Bernard Burton’s a pleafing fight of twelve little induftrious 
girls {pinning at once at a horizontal whecl, which fets twelve bobbins in motion; yet 
fo contrived that fhould any accident happen to one, the motion of that might be 
ftopped withcut any impediment to the others, 

At Mrs Cuit’s I was favoured with the fight of a fine head of father Huddlefton, in 
black, with a large band and long grey hair, with an uplifted crucifix in his hand, pro- 
bably taken in the attitude in which he lulled the foul of the departing profligate 
Charles II. F 

Tn this city I had the pleafure of being introduced to that worthy veteran Captain 
Gilpin. J received from him numbers of fine drawings of views, and antiquities rela- 
-tive to this county, Some have been engraven to illuftrate this work ; others I pre. 
ferve in memory of the good and ingenious donor. : 

Crofs the little river Petrel, the third that bounds the city, and at about three miles 
eat, fee Warwick, or Warthwick church, remarkable for its tribune or rounded eaft end, 
with thirteen narrow niches, ten feet eight high, and’ feventeen inches broad, reaching 
almo ¢ to the ground, and the top of each arched ; in two or three js a finall window. 
‘The whole chirch is built with good cut-ftone; the length is feventy feet, but it once 
extended above one and twenty feet farther weit; there being {till at that end a good 
rounded arch, now filled up. 

This church is of great antiquity, but the date of the foundation unknown. It was 
granted in the time of William the Conqueror * to the abbey of St. Mary’s York, and 
then mentioned as a chapel. ; 

Beneath it isa handfome bridge of three arches over the Eden, a -beautiful river, 
Ride fortwo miles over a rich and well cultivated tract, to Corbie caftle, now a modern 
houfe, feated on an eminence above the river, which runs through a deep and finely 
wooded glen; that part next the houfe judicioufly planned and Maid out in walks: ia 
one of them is the votive altar engraven in Mr. Gordoti’s Itinerary, tab.’ 435 with 
tolerable exattnefs, except on the top, for the hollow is triangular, not round. 

® Dugdale’s Monat. I. 204. 
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The fight from this walk of the celebrated cells, and the arch of the ancient priory,. 
were fo tempting that I could not refift croffing the river to pay a vifit to thofe curious 
remains. ‘The laft is the gateway of the religious houfe of Wetherel, with its fine 
elliptic arch: the houfe was once. a cell to the abbey of St. Mary in York, given by 
Ranulph de Mefchines, Earl of Carlifle, and maintained a prior and eight monks*. 

A little farther, in the midft of a valt precipice, environed with woods, are-cut, with 
much labour, fome deep cells in the live rock : the front and entrance (the laft is on one 
fide) are made of fine cut-ftone; in the front are three windows, and a fire-plice: the 
cells are three in number, divided by partitions of the native rock, four feet three 
inches thick : each is twelve feet eight inches deep, and about nine feet fix widein the 
lower part, where they are more extenfive than in their beginning : before'them, from 
the door to the end, isa fort of gallery twenty-three feet and a half long, bounded by 
the front, which hangs at an awful height above the Eden. There are marks of bolts, 
bars and other fecurities in the windows and door ; and veltiges, which fhew that there 
had been doors to the cells. 

Thefe are called. Conftantine’s cells, but more commonly the fafeguard, being fup- 
_ pofed to have been the retreat of the monks of the neighbouring priory, during the 
inroads of the Scots ; no one who fees them will doubt their fecurity, being approach- 
able only by a moft horrible path, amidft woods that grow rather out of precipices 
than flopes, impending over the far fubjacent river ; and to encreafe the difficulty, the 

door is placed at no {mall height from this only accefs, fo that probably the laonks af- 
cended by a ladder, which they might draw up to fecure their retreat. , 

T fearched without fuccefs for the infcription on the fame rock, a little higher up the. 
river. The words, as preferved in the Archaelogia f, are : 
Maximus feripfit 
Le xx vv cond: cafofiue, 

The farft line is faid to be a yard diftant from the other, and: near, is @ coarfe figure 
ofadeer. The meaning is too dark to be explained. Ne 

~ Return to Corbie; and find in the houfe an excellent picture of a mufician playing. 

an a bafe-viol ;, the work of a Spanifh matter, part of the plunder of Vigo. A large- 
piece of the Emperor Charles V. and his Emprefs; he fitting with a ftern look, as if 
reproving her, and alluding to a cafket on a table befere them. She ftands, and has 
in her countenance a mixture of obftinacy and fear, 

On the ftair cafe is a full length of Lord William Howard, third fon.of the Duke of 
Norfolk, known in thefe parts by the name of bald Willy. He lived in the time.of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was the terror of the Mois troopers, ruling with a. rod of, iron, 
but by his neceffary feverity, civilized the country. a dee 

There are no traces of the old cate. The manor belonging to it.was granted by 

Henry II. to Hubert de Vallibus, who configned this and Warwick to Odard, who gave: 
Corbie to his eldeft fon, Ofbert and Warwick to his younger fon, William. By the 
death of Ofbert, William became poffefled of both: His eldeft fon, John, fixed. him- 
-felf at Warwick, and took the name of the place, which continued in the family till its 
extindtion, in the male line, in 1772. . In. the 31xft of Edward J. it was held by Thomas. 
de Richemount : from him, came to Sir Andrew de Harcla, the unfortunate Earl of 
Carlifle, executed in the time of Edward Il. and on his attainder, to Sir Richard de 
Salkeld : from his heirs to Lord William Howard then of Naworth, who fettled it upan 
his fecond fon, in. whofe line it ftill continues. 
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Returned to Carlifle, and continue there till the 3oth of May. Crofs the Eden, that 
flows about ten miles below into the Solway Firth. Pafsover near the village of Stan- 
wick a mile from Carlile. The fite of the Piats, or more properly Adrian’s or Severus’s 
wall, begun by the firft Emperor, and completed by the laft, who may with more juf 
tice be faid to have built a wall.of ftone, near the place, where Adrian had made his of 
turf, For that reafon the Britains ftyled it Gualfever, Gal fwer, and Mur fver. But 
at prefent not a trace is to be difcovered in thefe parts, except a few foundations, now 
covered with ‘earth, to be fcen in a field called Wall-know. From thence it paffes be- 
hind Stanwick to Hiffopholm bank, an eminence above the river 3 on which are vef- 
tiges of fome dikes defcribing a {mall fquare, the fite of a fort to defend the pafs; for 
the wall reached to the edge of the water, was continued to the oppofite fide, aver 
Soceres meadow, and extended ten or twelve miles farther, till it terminated at BowInefs, 
on the Solway Firth. Adrian’s wall, or rather rampart, was made on the north fide of the 
wall, and is vifible in fome places, but ceafes at or near Burgh, the Axelodunum of the 
Notitia. Probably this was a ftation for cavalry, for near Hiffop bank is a. ftupendous: 
number of horfes’ bones, expofed by the falling of the cliff. . 

Crofs the Leven, and ride through the village of Arthuret: in the church-yard is a 
rude crofs, with a pierced capital, forming the exact figure of the crofs of the knights 
of Malta, and it is probable, it was ereéted by one of that order. In the fame ground. 
* was interred the rémains of poor Archy Armftrong, jefter or fool to Charles I. and by 
accident; f{uitable to his profeffion, the day of his funeral was the firft of April. Archy 
had long fhot his bolt with great applaufe, till it fell unfortunately upon the prelate 
Laud *, who, with a pride and weaknefs beneath his. rank and character, procured an 
order of council, the king prefent, for degrading the fool, by pulling his motly coat 

ever his head, for difcharging him of the King’s fervice, and banifhing him the court, 
Near the village are fome high and irregular fandy eminences ; probably natural, note 
withftanding a contrary opinion has been held, becaufe fome coins and an urn have 
been found in them. . 

Reach Netherby, the feat of the Rev. Mr. Graham, placed on a Tifing ground, 
wafhed by the Efk, and commanding an extenfive view ; more pleafing to Mr. Graham, 
as he fees from ita creation of his own ; lands that eighteen years ago were ina {tate of 
nature ; the people idle and bad, ftill retaining a fmack of the feudal manners: fcarce 
a hedge to befeen: and a total ignorance prevailed of even coal and lime. His improve 
ing fpirit foon wrought a great change in-thefe parts: his example inftilled into the in- 
habitants an inclination to induftry: and they foon found the difference between floth 
and its concomitants, dirt and beggary, and a plenty that a right application of the arts 
of hufbandry brought among them. They lay in the midit of a rich country, yet {tarved. 

. init; bat in a fmall time they found, that inftead of a produce that hardly fupported. 
themfelves, they could raife even fupplies for their neighbours : that much of their land. 
was fo kindly as to bear corn for many yedrs fuccefively without the help of manure,. 
and for the more ungrateful foils, that there were lime-fiones to be had, and coal 
toburnthem. The wild traét feon appéared in form of verdant meadows or fruitful 
corn fields: from thé firft, they were foon able to fend to diftant places cattle and butters: 
and their dairies enabled them to fupport a numerous herd of hogs, and carry on a con-. 
fiderable traffick in bacon ; their arable lands, a commerce as far as Lancathire in corn.. 

A tra&t dittinguithed for its fertility and beauty, ran in form of » valley for fome {pace 
in view of Netherby: it has been finely reclaimed trom its original fate, prettily divided,. 

.* When the news arrived at court of the tumulte in Scotland, occafioned by the attempt to introduce the 

Rrurgy (a projeét of Laud), Archy unluckily met with the Archbifhop, and had. the prefumption to alk 
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well planted with hedges, and well peopled: the ground originally not worth fix-pence 
anacre, was improved to the value of thirty fhillings: a tra& completely improved in all 
refpeéts, except in houfes, the ancient clay-dabbed habitations fill exilling, I faw it in 
that fituatioa in the year 176g: at this time a melancholy extent of black turbery, the 
eruption ot the Solway mois, having in a few days covered grafs and cora, levelled the 
boundaries of almoft every farm, deftroyed moft of the houfes, and driven the poor in- 
habitants to the utmoft diffrefs, till they found (which was not long) from their land- 
lord every relief that a humane mind could fuggeft. Happily his fortune favoured his 
inclination to do good: for the inflant lofs of four huadred pounds a year could prove 
no check to his benevolence. “ 

On viGting the place from whence this difafter had flowed, it was apparently a natural 
phenomenon, without any thing wonderful or unprecedented, Pelling mofs, near 
Garftang, had made the {ame fort of eruption in the prefent century ; and Chat-mofs, 
between Manchefter and Warrington, in the time of Henry VUI. as Leland expreffes it, 
“ braft up within a mile of Morley-haul, and deftroied much grounde with moffe therc- 
about, and deftroied much frefch water fifhche thereabour, firft corrupting with ftink- 
ine water Glafebrooke, and fo Glafebrooke carried ftinking water and moffe into Mer- 
soy water, and Merfey corruptid carried the roulling moffe, part to the fhores of Wales,. 
part to the ifle of Man, and fum into Ireland; and in the very top of Chately more, 
where the mofie was hyeft and brake, is now a fair plaine valley as was in tymes-paite, 
and a rylle rurnith hit, and peaces of {maul trees be found in the bottom.” ; 

Solway Mofs confilts of fixteen hundred acres ; lies fome height above the’ cultivated 
tract, and feems to have been nothing but a colleétion of thin peaty mud : the furface 
infelf was always fo near the flate of a quagmire, that in moft places it was unfafe for 
any thing heavier than a fportfman to venture on, everi in the drieft fummer, 

‘Lhe fhell or cruft that kept this liquid within bounds, neareft to the valley, was at 
firtt of fufficient {trength to contain it: but by the imprudence of the peat-diggers, who 
were continually working on that fide, at length became fo weakened, as not longer to 
beable to refilt the weight preffing on it: to this may be added, the fluidity of the 
mofs was greatly inercafed by three days rain of unufual violence, which preceded the 
eruption; and extended itfelf in a line as far as Newcaltle: took in part of Durham, 
and a {mall portion of Yorkfhire, running in a parallel line of about equal breadth; 
both fides of which running north and fouth, experienced an uncommon drought. It 
is fingular that the fall of Newcaftle bridge and this accident happened within a night of 
each other. 

Late in the night of the 17th of November of the laft year, a farmer, who lived 
neare(t the mofs, was alarmed with an unufual noife. The craft had at once given 
way, and the black deluge was rolling towards his houfe, when he was gone oyt with a 
lantern to fee the caufe of his freight: he faw the ftream approach him; and firft 
thought that it was his dunghill, that by fome fupernatural caufe, had been fet in mo- 
tion; but foon difcovering the danger, he gave notice to his neighbours with all ex- 
pedition ; but others received no other advice but what this Stygian tide gave them : 
fome by its noife, many by its entrance into their houfes, and I have been affured that 
fome were furprized with iteven in their beds: thefe paft a horrible night, remaining 
totally ignorant of their fate, and the caufe of their calamity, till the morning, when 
their neighbours, with difficulty, got them out through the reof, About three hundred 
acres of mofs were thus difcharged, and above four hundred of land covered: the 
houfes either overthrown or filled to their roofs; and the hedges overwhelmed; but 
providentially not a |u:nan life loft: feveral cattle were fuffocated; and thofe which 
were 
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were houfed had a very fmall chance of efcaping. The cafe of a cow is fo fingular as 

todeferve mention. She was the only one out of eight, in the fame cow-houfe, that: 
was faved, after having ftood fixty. hours up to the neck in mud and water : when the 

was relieved, fhe did not refufe to eat, but would not tafte water: nor could even look 

without fhewing manifeft figns of horror. : : 

The eruption burft from the place of its difcharge, like a catara& oftthick ink ; and” 
continued ina ftream of the fame appearance, intermixed with great fragments of peat, 
with their heathy furface; then flawed like a tide charged with pieces of wreck, filling 
the whole valley, running up every little opening, and on its retreat, leaving upon the ° 
fhore tremendous heaps of turf, memorials of the height this dark torrent arrived at. 
The farther it flowed, the more room it had to expand, leffening in depth, till it mixed 
its ftream with that of the Efk. 

The furface of thé mofs received a confiderable change: what was before a plain, 
now funk in the form of a. vait bafon, and the lofs of the contents fo lowered the fur. 
face as to give to Netherby a new view of land and trees unfeen before. 

Near this mofs was the fhameful reddition in 1542, of the Scotch army, under the 
command of Oliver Sinclair, minion of James V. (to Sir’Thomas Wharton, warden of 
the marches.) The nobility, defperate with rage and. pride, when they heard that’ 
favourite proclaimed general, preferred an immediate farrender to a handful of ene- 
mies, rather than fight for a King who treated them with fach contempt. ‘The Englith 
commander obtained a bloodlels victory : the whole Scotch army was takemy or difperled,. 
and a few fugitives perifhed in this very mofs: as a confirmation it is faid, that a few 
years ago fome peat-diggers difcovered in it the fkeletons of a trooper.and his horfe in 
complete armour. 

In my return vifit the ancient border-houfe at Kirk-andrews, oppofite to Netherby : 
it confit only of a fquare tower, with a ground floor, and two apartments above, one 
over the other: in the firft floor it was ufual to keep cattle ; in the two laft was lodged. 
the family. In thofe very unhappy times, every one was obliged to keep guard again{t 
perhaps his neighbour; and fometimhes to fhut themfelves up for days together, with. 
out any opportunity of tafting the frefh air, but from the battlemented top of their 
caltelet. Their windows were very fmall; their door of iron. If the robbers at- 
tempted to break it open, they were annoyed from above by the flinging of great ftones, 
or by deluges of fcalding water *. 

' As late as the reign of our James I. watches were kept along the whole border, and 
at every ford by day and by night: fetters, watchers, fearchers of ‘the: watchers, and 
overfeers of the watchers were appointed. Befides thefe cautions, the inhabitants of 
the marches were obliged to keep fuch a numbér of flough dogs, or what we call 
blood-hounds : for ‘exarhple, “ in thefe parts, beyond the Efk, by- the inhabitants 
there were to be kept above the foot of Sark, 1 dog. Item, by the inhabitants o! the 
infyde of Efk, to Richmond Cluch, to be kept at the Moot, 1 dog. Item, by the in- 
habitants of the parifh of Arthuret, above Richmond Clugh, to be kept at the Barley- 
“head, « dog; and fo on throughout the border.” The chief officers, bailiffs and con- 
ftables throughout the diftrié being direéted to fee that the inhabitants Kept their quota 
of dogs, and paid their contributions for their maintenance. Perfons who WeTe agay 
grieved, or had loft any thing, were allowed to purfue the hot trode with hound 
and horn, with hue and cry, and all other accuflomed manners of hot purfuitt. 


* Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, p. 138. 3 
+ Nicholfon’s border laws, p. 127. In the Appendix. is to be feen an orderfor the fecurity of the 


borders. 
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The neceffity ofall this was very ftrong ; for before the acceflion of James I. to thefe 
kingdoms, the borders of both were in perpetual feuds: after that happy event, thofe 
that lived by holtile excurfions, took to pillaging their neighbours; and about that 
period got the name of mofs-troopers, from their living in the mofles of the country. 

They were the terror of the limits of both kingdoms ; at one time amounted to fome 
thoufands, but by the feverity of the laws, and the aGtivity of Lord William Howard, 
were at length extirpated. ‘The life and manners of one of the plundering chieftains is 
well exemplified by the confeffion of Giordie Bourte, a noted thief, who fuffered when . 
Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, was warden of one of thefe marches: he fairly ac- 
knowledged, “* Thatthe had lived long enough to do fo many villainies as he had done ; 
that he had layne with above forty men’s wives, what in England, what insScotland ; 
that he had killed feven Englifhmen with his owné handes, cruelly murthering them ; 
that he had fpent his whole time: in whoring,. drinking, ftealing, and taking deep re- 
venge for flight offences *.”” 

Return to Netherby. Thehoufe is placed on the fite of a Roman flation, the caftra 
explorato. um of Antoninus, and was well fituated for commanding an extenfive view 
around. By fignifies a habitation ; thus, there are three camps or ftations, with this 
termination, not very remote from one another, Netherby, Middleby, and Overby. 
The firft, like'Ellenborough, has been a rich fund of curiofities for the amufement of 
antiquaries : at prefent the ground they were difcovered in is covefed with a good houfe 
and. ufeful improvements; yet not long before Leland’s time “ ther hath bene mar- 
velus buyldings, as appear by ruinous walles, and men alyve have'fene ryiiges and 
{taples yn the walles as yt had been ftayes or holdes for fhyppes t.”” There is a tradi- 
tion that an anchor kad been found not remote from Netherby, perhaps under the 
high landat Arthuret, i.e. Arthur’s head, beneath whidh it appears as if the tide had 

- once flowed. 

Every thing hasbeen found here that denotes it to have been a fixed refidence of the 
Ramans; a fine Hypocault, or bath, was difcovered a few years ago, and the burial 
place, now a fhrubbery, was pointed out to me. The various altars, infcriptions, uten- 
fils, and every other antiquity collected on the {pot, are carefully preferved, and lodged 
in the green houfe, with fome others colleéted in different parts of the country. * 

June ift. Take a ride to Liddel’s Strength, or the Mote. A ftrong entrenchment 
two miles $. W. of Netherby, on a fteep and lofty clay cliff, above the river Liddel, 
commanding a vaft extent of view: has at one end a very high mount, from whence 
the country might be explored to very great advantage: in the middle is the foundation 
of a {quare’ building, perhaps, the pratorium? This place is fmall, rather of a circular 
form, ftrongly entrenched on the weak fide; has before it a fort of half moon, with a 
vatt fofs and dike as a fecurity. From this place to Netherby is the veftige of a road: ' 
That this fortrefs has been originally Roman is probable, but fince their time has been 
applied to the fame ufe by other warders, * It was, fays Leland, the moted place of 
a gentilman cawled Syr Water Seleby, the which was killyd there and the place de- 

. ftroyed yn King Edward the thyrde when the Scottes whent to Dryham }.” 

It was:taken by ftorm by David theIId. Thé governor, Sir Walter, would have 

‘compounded for his life by ranfome, but the tyrant, after caufing his two fons to be 


Strangled before his face, ordered the head of the father, diltra¢ted with grief, to be 
diruck off §. 


® Cary’s Memoirs, 2d. ed. p. 123. + Leland’e Itin.' vii. p. 56. 3d. ed. 
_ $ Leland Itén. vii. ss. $ Stow’s Chronicle. 2a26 7: 
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Defcend the hill, and crofling the Liddel, enter Scotland in Liddefdale, a portion 
of the county of Dumfries: a moft fertile and cultivated trad of low arable and pafture 
land. Keep by the river fide for three miles farther to Penton-lins, where is a moft 
wild but picturefque fcene of the river, rapidly flowing along rude rocks bounded by 
cliffs, cloathed on each fide by trees. ‘The bottom the water rolls over affumes rious 
forms ; but the moft fingular are beds of ftone regularly quadrangular, and divided by 
a narrow vacant {pace from each other, refembling immente maffes of Ludi Helmontii, 
with theirfepta loft. Below thefe, the rocks approach each other, leaving only a deep 
and narrow channel, with a pretty wooden alpine bridge over a depth-of furious water, 
black and terrible to the fight. The fides of the rock are flrangely perforated with 
great and circular hollows, like pots ; the work of the vortiginous motion of the water 
in great floods. 5 

A farmer.I met with here told me, that a pebble, naturally perforated, was an infal- 
lible cure, hung over a horfe that was hag-ridden, or troubled with no@urnal fweats, 

Return and pafs through the parith of Cannonfby, a fmall fertile plain, watered by 
the Efk, where fome canons regular of St. Auguftine had pitched their priory at leaft 
before the year 1296, when William, prior of the convent, {wore allegiance * to Edw. I. 
The parifh is very populous, containing above two thoufand fouls. Much coal and 
limeftone is found here. 

Moft part of the houfes are built with clay: the perfon who has building in view, 
prepares the materials, then fummons his neighbours on a fixed day, who come fur. 
nifhed with viétuals at their own expence, fet cheerfully to work, and complete the 
edifice before night. 

Alcend a bank on the fouth fide of this valley, to a va(t height above it: the fcenery 
is great and enchanting ; on one fide is a view of the river fk, far beneath, running 
through a rocky channel, and bounded by immenfe precipices ; in various places fud- 
denly deepening to a vatt profundity ; while in other parts it glides over a bottom co- 
vered with mofles, or coloured ftones, that reflect through the pure water teints glau- 
cous, green, or fappharine : thefe various views are in -moft places fully open to fight ; 
in others fufler a partial interruption from the trees, that clothe the fteep bank, or fhoot 
out from the brinks and fifures of the precipices ; the trees are in general oak, but often 
intermixed with the waving boughs of the weeping birch. 

Two precipices are particularly diftinguithed: one called Carfidel; the other Gils 
nochie’s garden : the lait is faid to have been the retreat of a celebrated outlaw; but 
originally had evidently been a {mall Britifh fortrefs, guarded on one fide by the fteeps 
of the precipice, on the other by a deep intrenchment. 

The ride was extremely diverfified through thick woods, or fimall thickets, with fud- 
den tranfitions from the fhade into rich and well-hufbanded fields, bounded on every 
fide with woods ; with views of other woods {till rifing beyond. No wonder then that 
the inhabitants of thefe parts yet believe the fairies revel in thefe delightful fcenes, 

Crofs the Efk, through a ford with a bottom of folid rock, having on one fide the 
water precipitating itfelf down a precipice forming a fall cataraét, which would afford 
a {cene not the molt agreeable toa timid mind. ‘Fhe water too was of the moft cryftale 
line, or colourlefs clearnefs, no {tream I have ever feen being comparable; fo that per- 
fons who ford this river are often led into diltreffes, by being deceived as to its depth, 
for the great tranfparency gives it an unreal fhallownels, 

This river is inhabited by trouts, parrs, loches, minnows, eels, and lampries 3 and 


* Keith’s Scotch Bithops, 2 4c. 
YO, IIT. oe: < 
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what is fingular, the chub, which with us loves only the deep and ftill waters bounded. 
by clayey banks. é 
On the oppofite eminence fee Hol houfe, a-defenfible tower like that at Kirk-andrews, 
and one of the feats of the famous Johnny Armftrong, Laird of Gilnockie, the molt 
popular and potent thief of his time, and who laid the whole Englifh borders under - 
contribution, but never injured any of his own countrymen. He always was attended 
with twenty-four gentlemen wel! mounted : and when James V. went his progrefs in 
1528, exprefsly to free the country from marauders of this kind, Gilnockie appeared 
before him with thirty-fix perfons in his train *, moft gorgeoufly appareHed ; and him. 
felf fo richly dreffed, that the king faid, “ What wants that knave that a king fhouk' 
have?” His majefty ordered him and his followers to immediate execution, in fpite of 
the great offers Gilnockie made ; who finding all application for favour vain, he, ac- 
cording to the old ballad, boldly told the king, : 
: To feik hot water beneath cold yce, 
Surely it is a great follie ; 
Lhaif afked grace at a gracelefs face, 
But there:is nane for my men and me. 


I faw a boy, a dire€t defcendant of this unfortunate brave, who with his whole family 
are {aid to be diftinguithed for their honefty and quiet difpofition, happily degenerating 
from their great anceftor. ; 

Continue my ride on a fine turnpike road, through beautiful woods, to, Mr. Max- 
well’s of Broomholme, environed with a moft magnificent theatre of trees, cloathing 
the lofty hills, and the whole furmounted by a barren mountain, by way of contrat. 

The rent of the ground which Mr. Maxwell keeps in his own hands, and that of a 
farm now disjoined from it, was in the uafettled times of the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury only five pounds Scotch, ar eight fhillings and four-pence Englifh, At prefent 
Mr. Maxwell’s fhare alone would take a hundred paunds fterling annual rent. “This is 
mentioned as anilluftration of the happy change of times, and the increafe of revenues 
by the fecurity the owners now enjoy, by the improvements in agriculture, and the 
cheapnefs of money to what they were a century and a half ago. Indeed it fhould be 
mentioned that the old rent was paid by a Maxwell to a Maxwell; and perhaps there 
might be fome {mall matter of favour from the chieftain to his kinfman; but even ad- 
mitting fome partiality, the rife of income mutt be amazing. 

The road continues equally beautiful, along a fertile glen, bounded by hills and woods. 
Come in view of a bridge, with the pléafing ‘motion of a mill wheel feen in perfpedtive 
through the middle arch : the river was here low, and the bed appeared roughened with 
tranfverfe waved rocks, extenfively fpread, and fharply broken, 

The town of Langholme appears in a fmall plain, with the entrance of three dalcs, 
and as many rivers, from which they take their names, entering into it, viz. Wachop- 
dale, Fufdale, and Efkdale; the laft extends thirty or forty miles in length, and the 
fides as far as I could fee, bounded by hills of f{mooth and verdant grafs, the {weet food 
of the fheep, the great flaple of the country. To give an idea of the confiderable 
traffic carried on in thefe animals, the reader may be told, that from twenty to thirty-fix 
thoufand lambs are fold in the feveral fairs that are held at Langholme in the years To 

* this muft be added, the great profit made of the wool, fold into England for our coarfer 
manufactures ; of the fheep themfelves fent into the fouth, and even of the cheefe and 
butter made from the milk of the ewes t. 


* Lindfey, 147. 5 
L Por a fullcr accozut of the management of the theep of this county, vide the Appendix. 
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, Thetruftees for encouraging of improvements give annual-premiums to fuch who 
* produce the fineit wool, or breed the belt tups ; a wife meafure in countries emerging 
from floth and poverty. . : : 
~The manufactures of Langholme are ftuffs, ferges, black and white plaids, &c. moftly 
fold into England. : 

The caftle is no more than a {quare tower, or border-houfe, once. belonging to-the 
Armitrongs. In my walk to it was fhewn the place -where feveral witches had fuffered 
in the laft century : this reminds me of a very fingular belief that prevailed not many 
years ago in thele parts ; nothing lefs than that the midwives had power of transferring 
part of the primeval curfe beftowed on our great firlt mother, from the good wife to 
her huiband. I faw thercputed offspring of fuch a labour; who kindly came into the 
world without giving her mother the leaft uneafinefs, while the poor huiband was roar. 
ing with agony in his uncouth and unnatural pains. 

The magiftrates of this place are very attentive to the fuppreffion of all exceflive ex- 
ertions of that unruly member the tongue x the brank, an inftrument of punifhment, is 
always in readinefs, and I was favoured with the fight : it is a fort of head-piece, that 
opens and inclofes the head of the impatient, while an iron, fharp asa chiffel, enters the 
mouth, and fubdues the more dreadful weapon within. This had been ufed a month 
before, and as it cut the poor female till blood gufhed from each fide of her mouth, it 
would be well that the judges in this cafe would, before they exert their power again, 
confider not only the humanity, but the legality of this practice. 

The ‘earned Dodtor Plot * has favoured the world with a minute defcription, and a 
figure of the inftrument, and tells us, he looks on it “ ag much to be preferred to the ~ 
ducking-{tool, which not only endangers the health of the party, but alfo gives the 

tongue liberty ’twixt every dip ; to neither of which this is at all lyable.”” : 

Aniong the various cuftoms now obfolete, the moft curious was that of hand-fifting, 
in ufe about a century paft. In the upper part of Efkdale, at the confluence of the 
white and the black Efk, was held an annual fair, where multitudes of each fex repaired. 
The unmarried look out for mates, made their engagement by joining hands, or by hand- 
fifting, went off in pairs, cohabited till the next annual return of the fair, appeared 
there again, and then were at liberty to declare their approbation or diflike of each 
other. If each party continued conftant, the hand-fifting was renewed for life; but if 
either party diffented, the engagement was void, and both were at full liberty to make 
a new choice; but with this. provifo, that the inconftant was to take the charge of the 
offspring of the year of probation. This cuftom feemed to originate from the want of 
clergy in this county in the days of popery. This tract was the property of the abby 
of Melrofs, which through ceconomy difcontinued the vicars that were ufed to difcharge 
here the clerical offices; inftead they only made annual vifitations for the purpofes of 
marrying and baptifing, and the perfon thus fent was called Book in Bofom, probably 
from his carrying, by way of readinefs, the book in his breaft.; but even this bein 
omitted, the inhabitants became neceffitated at firft to take this method, which they 
continued from habit to prattife long after the reformation had furnifhed thgmn with 
clergy. ind ; 

Perfons of rank, in times long prior to thofe, took the benefit of this cuftom 3 for 
Lindefey f, in his reign of James II., fays, That James fixth Earl of Murray begat 
upon Habel Innes, daughter of the Lairdof Innes, Alexander Dunbar, a man of fingu~ 
lar wit and courage. ‘This Ifabel was but handfift with him, and deceafed before the 


* Hilt, Staffordthire, 389, tab. xxxii, +P. 26, folio ed. 
EE2 marriage ; 
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marriage; where-through this Alexander he was worthy of a greater living, than he 
might fucceed to by the laws and praétifes of this realm.” 

OF the {ports of thefe parts, that of curling is a favourite, and one unknown in Eng- 
land ; it is an amufement of the winter, and played on the ice, by fiding from one 
mark to another great ftones of forty to feventy pounds weight, of a hemifpherical form, 
with an iron or wooden handle at top. The object of the player is to lay his {tone as. 
near to the mark as poffible, to guard that of his partner, which had been well laid- bee 
fore, or to ftrike off that of his antagonift. 


Return and pafs the march dike, or the Scotch border, and continue at Netherby 
that night. 

June 2. Pafs through Longtown, a place remarkable for the great trade carried on 
during the feafon of cranberries; when for four or five markets, from twenty to twenty- 
five pounds worth are fold each day at three-pence a quart, and fent in {mall barrels to 
London, - 

Crofs the Efk, on a bridge of five arches, a light ftruéture, as moft of the bridges of 
this country are. Go through the lanes which had been rendered impaffable at the 
time of the eruption of the Solway mofs, which took its courfe this way to the Ek. 
The road was at this time quite cleared ; but the fields to the tight were quite covered 
with the black flood. 

The {pace between the Efk and the Sark, bounded on the third fide by the March 

_dike, which croffes from one river to the other, feems properly to belong to Scotland ; 
but having been difputed by both crowns, was ftyled the debateable land. But in the 
reign of our James I, Sir Richard Graham obtaining from the Earl of Cumberland (to 
whom it was granted by Queen Elizabeth) a leafe of this tract, bought it from the 
needy monarch, and had intereft enough to get it united to the county of Cumberland, 
it being indifferent to James, then in poffeflion of both kingdoms, to which of them it 
was annexed. 

Ride by the fide of the Roman road, that communicated between Netherby and the 
camp at Burrens. Crofsa {mall bridge over the Sark, and again enter Scotland. 

On the banks of this rivulet the Englifh, under the command of the Earl of North- 
umberland, and Magnus with a red main, received a great defeat from the Scots, under: 
Douglas Duke of Ormond, and Wallace of Cragie. Numbers of the former were 
drowned in their fightin Solway firth, and Lord Piercey taken prifoner; a misfortune 
owing to his filial piety, in helping his father to a horfe, to enable him * to efcape. 

At a little diftance from the bridge, ftop at the little village of Gretna, the refort of 
all amorous couples, whofé union the prudence of parents or guardians prohibits: here 
the young pair may be inftantly united by a fitherman, a joiner, ora blackfmith, who 
marry from two guineas a job, to a dram of whifky: but the price is generally adjufted 
by the information of the poftilions from Carlifle, who are in pay of one or other of the 
above worthies ; but even the drivers, in cafe of neceffity, have been known to under- 
take the facerdotal office. If the purfuit of friends proves very hot, and there is not 
time fox the ceremony, the frighted pair are advifed to flip into bed, are fhewn to their 
purfuers, who imagining that they are irrecoverably united, retire, and leave them, to 


confummate their unfinifhed loves. 


This place is diftinguifed from afar by a {mail plantation of firs, 


the Cyprian grave: 
of the place; a fort of land-mark. for fugitive lovers. 


As I had a great defire to fee 
® Hift. of Douglas’s, p. 179, 
the 
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the high prieft, by ftratagem I fucceeded: he appeared in form of a fifherman, a ftout 
fellow, in ablue coat, rolling round his falemn chops a quid of tobacco of no common 
fize, One of our party was fuppofed to. come to explore the coaft: we queftioned 
him about his price ; which, after eyeing us attentively, he left to our honour. The 
church of Scotland does what it can to prevent thefe clandeftine matches; but in vain, 
for thole infamous couplers defpife the fulmination of the kirk, and excommunication is 
the only penalty it ean inflid. 

Continue my journey over a woodle(s flat tra&, almo%t hedgelefs, but produdtive of 
excellent oats and barley. Pafs by Rig, a little hamlet, a fort of chapel of eafe to 
Gretna, in the run-away nuptials. “The performer here is an alehoufe-keeper, 

On the left is Solway firth, and a view of Kefwick-fells, between which and Burnf- 
work-hill in Scotland, is a flat of forty miles, and of a great extent in length. The 
country grows now very uncultivated, and confifts of largecommons. Keach 

Annan, in Annandale, another divifion of Dumfrieshhire, a town of four or five hun- 
dred inhabitants, feated on the river of the fame name. Veffels of about two hundred 
and fifty tons can come within half a mile of the town, and of fixty as high as the bridge. 
This place has fome trade in wine : the annual exports are between twenty and thirty 
thoufand Winchefter buthels of corn. . - 

The caftle was entirely demolifhed, by order of parliament, after the acceffion of 
James VI.; to the crown of England, and only the ditches remain. But Annan was in 
a manner ruined by Wharton, lord prefident of the marches, who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI’, overthrew the church and. burnt the town; the firft having been fortified by: 
the Scots *, under a Lyon of the houfe of Glames. : 

The Bruces were once lords of this place, as appears by a ftone at prefent in a wall of 
a gentleman’s garden, taken from the ruins of the cattle, and thus infcribed: “ Robert 
de Brus Counte de Carrick et fenteur du val de Annand 1300.” 

After dinner make an excurfion of five miles to Ruthwell, paffing over the Annan 
on a bridge of five arches, defended by a gateway. The country refembles that I pafled 
over inthe morning ; but at Newby-neck obferve the ground formed into eminences, 
fo remarkable as to occafion a belief of their being artificial, but are certainly nothing 
more than the freaks of nature. : 

The church of Ruthwell contains the ruins. of a moft curious monument’; an obe- 
lifk, once ofa great height, now lying in three pieces, broken by an order of the general’ 
affembly in 1644, under pretence of its being an object of fuperftition among the vulgar. 
When entire it was probably about twenty feet high, exclufive of pedeftal and capital ; 
making allowances in the meafurement of the prefent pieces for fragments chipped off, 
when it was deftroyed : it originally confifted of two pieces ; the lowelt, now in two, 
had been fifteen feet. long ; ‘the upper had been placed on the other by means of a 
focket: the form was fquare and taper, but the fides of unequal breadth : the two op- 
pofite on one fide at bottom were eighteen inches and a half, at top only fifteen; the: 
narrower fide fixteen at bottom, eleven at top. Two of the narroweft fides are ornae 
mented with vine-leaves, and animals intermixed with Runic characters around the 
margin : on one of the other fides isa very rude figure of our Saviour, with each foot on: 
the head of fome beats: above and each fide him are infcribed inSaxon letters: “ Jefus 
Chriftus—judex equitatis, certo falvatoris mundi et an”—perhaps as Mr. Gordon t 
imagines, “ Angelorum—beftie et dracones sognoverant inde;” and laftly are the 
words, “ fregerunt panem.” 


& Ayfeough’s Hitt. of the wars of Scotland and England, 227. * Itin, 61. 
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Beneath the two animals is a compartment with two figures, one bearded, the other 
not, and above is infcribed, ‘* Sanétus Paulus.” ; Se pes 
‘On the adverfe fide is our Saviour again, with Mary Magdalene wafhing ‘his feet, 
and the box of ointment in his hand. The infcriptions, as made out by Mr. Gordon, 
are: “ Alabaftrum unguenti—ejus lachrymis cxpit rigare pedes, ejus capillis—capitis - 
fui ternebat—et preeteriens vidi.” . i 
The different {culptures were probably the work of different times and different na- 
tions ; the firft that of the chriftian Saxons ; the gther of the Danes, who either found 
thofe fides plain, or defacing the ancient carving, replaced it with fome of their own. 
Tradition fays that the church was built over this obelifk, long after its erection; and 
it was reported to have been tranfported’ here by angels, it was probably fo fecured for 
the fame reafon as the fanta cafa at Loretta was, left it fhould take another flight. 

The pedeftal lies buried beneath the floor of the church: I found fome fragments of 
the capital, with letters fimilar to the others; and on each oppofite fide-an eagle, neatly 
cut in relief. There was alfo a piece of another, with Saxon letters round the lower 
part of a human figure, in long veltments, with his foot.on a pair of finall globes : this 
too feemed to have been the top of a crofs. . 

Scotland has had its vicar of Bray; for in this church-yard is an infcription in memory 
of Mr. Gawin Young, and Jean Stewart hisfpoufe. He was ordained minifter in 1617, 
when the church was prefbyterian: foon after, James VI. eftablithed a moderate fort-of 
epifcopacy. In 1638, the famous league and covenant took place: the bifhops were 
depofed, and their power abolifhed; prefbytery then flourifhed in the. fullnefS of acri- 
mony. Seétaries of all forts invaded the church in Cromwell’s time, all equally hating, 
perfecuting, and being perfecuted in their turns, In 1660, on the reftoration, epifco. 
pacy arrived at its plenitude of power, and prefbyterianifm expelled; and that feét which 
in their profperity fhewed no mercy, now met with retributory vengeance. Mr. Young 
maintained his poft amid{t all thefe changes, and what is much to his honour, fupported 
his character ; was refpetted by all parties for his moderation and learning ; lived a 

tranquil life, and died in peace, after enjoying his cure fifty-four years; - 

The epitaph on him, his wife and family, merits prefervation, if but to fhew the num. 
‘ber of his children : 

Far from our own amids, our own we ly ; 
Of our dear bairns, thirty and one us by. 
anagram, 


Gavinus juntas 
Unius agni ofui 
Jean Steuart 
a true faint 
a true faint I live it, fo I die it. 
, tho men faw no, my God did fee it. 

This parifh extends along the Solway firth, which gains on the land continually, and 
‘much is.annually wafhed away: the tides recede far, and leave a valt fpace of {ands 
dry. The fport of falmon-hunting is almoft out of ufe, there being only one perfon on 
the coaft who is expert enough to prattife the diverfion: the fportfman is mounted on 
a good horfe, and furnifhed with a long {pear : he difcovers the fifh in the fhallow chan-. 
nels formed by Efk, purfues it full fpeed, turns it like a grey-hound, and after a long 
chace feldom fails to tranfix it. 

The falt-makers of Ruthwell merit mention, as their method feems at prefent quite 
local. As foon as the warm and-dry weather of June comes on, the fun brings up and 
incrufts the furface of the fand with falt: at that time they gather the fand to the depth 

of 
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ef an inch, carry it out of the reach of the tide, and lay it in round compact heaps, to 
prevent the falt from being wafhed away by the rains: -they then make a pit eight feet 
tong, and three broad, and the fame depth, and plaifter the infide with clay; that it may 
hold water ; ‘at the bottom they place a layer of peat and turf, and fill the pit with the - 
colleéted fand; after that they pour water on it: this filters through the fand, and car- 

_ ties the falt with it into a leffer pit, made at the end of the great one: this they boil in 
fmall lead pans, and procure a coarfe brown falt, very fit for the purpotes of falting 
meat or fifh. James VI., in a-vifit he made to thefe parts, after his-acceflion to the 
crown of England, took notice of this operation, and for their induftry exempted the- 
poor falt-makers of Ruthwell from all duty on this commodity ; which till the union,, 
was in all the Scotch aéts relating to the falt duties, excepted. 

In this parith was lately difcovered a fingular road through a morafs, made of wood, 
confifting of fplit oak planks, eight feet long, faftened down by long pins.or ftakes,. 
driven through the boards into the earth, It wag found out by digging of'peat, and at 
that time lay fix feet beneath the furface. It pointed towards the fea, and in old times. 
was the road to it; but no tradition remains ofthe place it-came from. 

Return through Annan, and after a ride over a naked tract, reach Springkeld, the 
feat of Sir William Maxwell: near the houfe is the fite of: Bell-caftle, where the Duke 

‘of Albany, brother to James III., and the Earl of Douglas, lodged the night before their 
defeat at Kirkonnel, a place almoft contiguous: This illuftrious pair had been exiled 
in England, and invaded their own country: on a- plundering fcheme, in a manner un-. 
worthy of.them. Albany efcaped ;, Douglas was taken, and finifhed his life.in the con-- 
vent of Lindores *. ’ 

In the burying-ground of Kirkonnel is the grave of the fair Ellen Irvine, and thiat of 
her lover: fhe was daughter of the houfe of Kirkonnel, and was:beloved by two gentle- 
men at the fame time: one vowed ‘to facrifice the fuccefsful rival to his refentment, and 
watched an-opportunity while the happy pair were fitting on the banks of the Kirtle, that . 
wafhes thefe grounds. Ellen-percetved. the defperate lover-on the oppofite fide, .and~ 
fondly thinking to fave her: favourite, imterpofed ; and receiving -the wound intended . 
for her beloved, fell and expired in his arms: He inftantly revenged her-death:; ‘then 
fled into Spain, and ferved for fome time againft the infidels: on his return he vifited 
the grave of his unfortunate miftrefs, ftretched himfelf on it, and expiring on the fpot, 
was interred by her fide. A fword and a erofs-are engraven on the tomb-ftone, with . 
“ hic jacet Adam Fleming ;” the only memorial: of this unhappy gentleman, except an 
ancient ballad of no great merit, which records the tragical event f. 

Excepting a glen near Springkeld, moft of this country-is- very naked.’. It is faid to 
have been cleared of the woods by a& of parliament, in the time of James VI, inorder 
to deftroy the retreat of the mofs-troapers, a pelt this part of the country wasinfamous 
for: in faét the whole of the borders then was, as-Lindefay. expreffes, noaother thing 
but theft, rei’ and flaughter. They were poffefled by’a-fet-of potent. clans, all'of Saxon 
defcent ; and, -like true defcendants. of Mhmael, their hands were again{t every man, 
and every man’s hand againft them. The Jobnitons, of Loughawood, in Annandale ; 
their rivals the Maxwells of Caerlavoroc, the Murrays of Cockpool, .Glendonwyns of 
Glendonwin, Carrathers.of Holmain, Irvines-of Bonthaw, Jardins of Applegarth, and . 
the Elliots of Liddefdale, may be enumerated among the great families. ; 

But befides thefe were a fet. of clans and furnames-on the whole border, and on the 


* Hume’s Hitt. of the Douglas’s, folio, p. 206. 
+ Which happened cither the latter cad of the reign of James V., or-the beginning of that of Mary: 


debateablé 
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debateable ground, who, as my author * fays, were not landed; many of them diftin- 

guithed by noms de guerre, in the manner as feveral of our unfortunate brave are. at 

prefent, fuch as Tom Trotter of the hill, the Goodman Dickfon of Bucktrig, Ralph 

Burn of the Coit, ‘George Hall, called Pat’s Geordie there, the Lairds Jok, Wanton 

Sym, Will of Powder-lampat, Arthur fire the Braes, Gray Will, Will the Lord, Willie 

ot Gratna-hill, Richie Graham the Plump, John Skynbank, Priors John and his bairnes, _ 
Hector of the Harlaw, the griefes and cuts of Harlaw; thefe and many more, merry 

men all, of Robin Hood’s fraternity, fuperior to the little diftin€ions of meum and 

‘tuum. 

June 3. Vifit the Roman ftation at Burrens, in the parith of Middleby, feated on a 
flat, bounded on one fide by the {mall water of Mien, and on another by a fmall birn. 
It was well defended by four ditches and five dikes 3 but much of both is carried: away 
by the winter floods in the river that bounded on one fide: a hypocauft had been dif- 
covered here, infcribed {tones dug up, and coins found, fome of them of the lower em. _ 
pire. Obferved a place formed of {quare ftones, which I was told contained, at the 
time of the difcovery, a quantity of grain: I was alfo informed, that there had been 
a large vault a hundred and twenty feet long, defigned for a granary ; but this has long 
fince been deftroyed for fake of the materials. Mr. Horfley imagines ta have been the 
dlatum bulgium of Antonine, being on the north fide of the wall, with a military road 
between it and Netherby, and that it was the place where Agricola concluded his fe- 
cond year’s expedition. As that general was diftinguifhed for his judicious choice of 
{pots of encampment, fo long after, his fucceffors made ufe of this, as appeats by a 
medal of Conftantius Chlorus being found here, for that Emperor lived about two 
hundred and twenty years after Agricola, . 

The country now begins to grow very hilly, but ufefully fo, the hills being verdant, 
and formed for excellent fheep-walks: on the fides of one called Burnfwork, about 
two miles from Burrens, are two beautiful camps, united to each other by a rampart, 
that winds along the fide of a hill; one camp being on the fouth-eaft, the other on the 
north-weft : one has the praetorium yet vifible ; and on the north fide are three round 
tumuli, each joined to it by a dike, projecting to fome diftance from the ramparts, as 
if to protect the gate on that quarter, for each of thefe mounts had its little fort : the 
other camp had two of thefe mounts on one fide, and one on each end; but the veltiges 
of thefe are very faint: both of thefe -camps were furrounded with a deep ditch, and a 
{trong rampart both on the infide and the outfide of the fofs 3 and on the very fummit 
of the hill is a fmall irregular intrenchment, intended as exploratory, for the view from 
thence is uninterrupted on every part, ' Thefe camps are yery accurately planned by 
Mr. Gordon, tab. i. p. 16. Thefe alfo were the work of Agricola, and highly probable 
to be, as Mr. Horfley imagines, the fummer camp of that at Burrens, 

The view from the fummit is extremely extenfive: the town of Lochmaban, with 
its lake and ruined caftle, built on a heart-fhaped peninfula; Queenfbury-hill, ‘which 
gives title to the Duke ; Hartsfell, and the Loders, which difpute for height ; yet a 
third, the Driffels, was this day patched with fnow ; and lattiy, Fricftone, which fofters 
the Annan, the Clyde, and the Tweed. 

Defcend and pafs through the fmall town of Ecclefechan (ecclefia Fechani), noted for 
the great monthly markets for cattle. 

Near this place, on the cftate of Mr, Irvine, 


; writer, was found an antiquity whofe ufe 
israther doubtful: the metal is gold 


3 the length rather more than feven inches and 


* Taken from a fragment of a quarto book, printed in 1607 


eae Bo. ge 


; containing names of clans in evers Thaw. 
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ahalf; the weight 2 oz. and a half, and 15 gs. It is round and very flender in the 

middle, at each end grows thicker, and of a conoid form, terminating with a flat circular 

' plate: on the fide of one end are ftamped the words Helenus fecit; on the other is 
prick’d....1IIMB. From the flendernefs of the middle part, and the thicknefs of 
the ends, it might perhaps ferve as a faftening of a garment, by inferting it through holes 
oneach fide, and then twifting together this pliant metal, : 

Keep along the plain, arrive again on the banks of the Annan, and have a very ele. 
gant view of its wooded margent, the bridge, a light ftru€ture with three arches, one of 
fifty-feet, the others of twenty-five, with the turrets of Hoddam cattle a little beyond, 
overtopping a very pretty grove. : 

The caftle confifts of a great fquare tower, with three ‘flender round turrets: the’ 
entry through a door protected by another of iron bars ; near it a fquare hole, by way 

. of dungeon, and a ftaircafe of ftone, fuited to the place; but inftead of finding a cap- 
tive damfel and a fierce warder, met with a courteous laird and his beauteous fpoufe; 
and the dungeon not filled with piteous captives, but well ftored with generous wines, 
not condemned to a long imprifonment. : 

This caftle, or rather ftrong border-houfe, was built by John Lord Harries, nick. 
named John de Reeve, a ftrenuous fupporter of Mary Stuart, who conveyed her fafe 
from the battle of Langfide to his houfe at Terrigles, in Galloway, and from thence to 
the abbey of Dundrannan, and then accompanied her in a {mall veffel in her fatal fight 
into England. Soon after it was furrendered * to the regent Murray, who appointed 
the Laird of Drumlanrig governor and lord of the marches. Before the acceffion of 
James VI., Hoddam was one of the places of defence on the borders; for « the houfe 
of Howdam was to be keped with ane wife ftout man, and to have with him four well. 
horfed men, and thir to have two ftark footmen fervants to keep their horfes, and the 
principal to have ane ftout footman tf.” ; 

In the walls about this houfe are preferved altars and infcriptions found in the ftation 
at Burrens: as they do not appear to have fallen under the notice of the curious, an 
enumeration of them perhaps will not be unacceptable, therefore fhall be added in the 
appendix. : a 

Near Hoddam, on an eminence, is a fquare building, called the Tower of Repentance, 
Onit is carved the word Repentance, with a ferpent at one end of the word, and a dove 
at the other, fignifying remorfe and grace. It was built by a Lord Harries, as a fort’ 
of atonement for putting to death fome prifoners whom he had made under a promife 
of quarter. , 

Proceed over a country full of low hills, fome parts under recent cultivation, others 
in a healthy ftate of nature. Reach, in a well cultivated and woody flat, the caitle and 
houfe of Comlongam, the property of Lord Stormont, and the birth-place of that orna- 
ment of our ifland, Lord Mansfield. 

The caftle confifts of a great fquare tower, now almoft in ruins, though its walls of 
near thirteen feet in thicknefs might have promifed to the architect a longer duration. 
Many {mall rooms are gained out of the very thicknefs of the fides; and at the bottom 
of one, after a defcent of numbers of fteps, is the noifome dungeon, without light or 
even air-holes, except the trap-door in the floor, contrived for the lowering in of the 
captives, This fortrefs was founded by one of the anceftors of the Murrays, Earls of 
Annandale, a title which failed in that name about the time of the Reftoration. 


* Holliuthed’s Hitt. of Scotl. 393. + Border Laws, app. 197. 
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June 4. Ride along the fhore by the end of Lockernefs, a morafs of about tem miles 
in length, and three in breadth, with the little water of Locker running through it. 
This tract, from recent furvey, appears to have been overflowed by the fea, which con. 
firms the tradition relating to fuch an event. This invafion of the tides was certainly 
but temporary, for from the numbers of trees, roots, and other vegetable marks found 
there, it is evident that this morafs was, in fome very diftant period, an extenfive foreft. - 
Near a place called Kilblain I met with one of the ancient canoes of the primeval inha- 
bitants of the country, when. it was probably in the fame ftate of nature as Virginia, 
when firft difcovered by Captain Philip Amidas. The length of this little veffel was eight 
feet eight, of the cavity of fix feet feven, the breadth two feet, depth eleven inches; and 
at one end were the remains of three pegs for the paddle: the hollow was made with 
fire, in the very manner that the Indians of America formed their canoes, according to 
the faithful reprefentation by Thomas Harriot *, in De Bry’s publication of his draw- 
ings. Another of the fame kind was found in 1736, with its paddle, in the fame mo- 
rafs: the laft was feven feet long, and dilated to a confiderable breadth at one end; fo 
that in early ages neceflity di€tated the fame inventions to the moft remote regions t. 
Thefe were long prior to our vitilia navigia, and were in ufe in feveral ancient nations : 
the Greeks called them Movofvaa and oxagn: fome held three perfons, others onl 
one {; and of this kind feems to have been that now mentioned. Thofe ufed by the 
Germans § were of a vaft fize, capable of holding thirty men; and the Gauls on the 
Rhone had the fame fpecies of boats, but were indifferent about their fhape, and.content 
if they would but float, and carry a large burden |]. 

At Mr. Dickfon’s, of Lockerwood, faw a curiofity of another nature, found in the 
neighbourhood : a round pot of mixed metal, not unlike a fmall fhallow mortar, with: 
two rings on one fide, and two handles on the other. 

Over Lockermofs is a road remarkable for its origin: a ftranger, a great number of 
years ago, fold fome goods to certain merchants at Dumfries upon credit: he difap- 
peared, and neither he nor his heirs ever claimed the money: the merchants in expec- 
tation of the demand very honeftly put out the fum to intereft ; and after a lapfe of 
more than forty years, the town of Dumfries obtained a gift of it, and applied the fame 
towards making this ufeful road. Another is now in execution by the military, which 
is alfo to pafs over Lockermofs, and is intended to facilitate the communication between 
North Britain and Ireland, by way of Port Patrick. - 

_ Inthis morning’s ride, pafs by a fquare inclofure of the fize of half an acre, moated 
round. This was a place of refuge; for in family difputes, fuch was truly neceffary, 
and here any perfon who came remained in inviolable fecurity. 

See the ifle of Caerlaveroc, with a border-houfe in the middle, built by a Max. 
well, This place is far from the fea; but ftyled an ifle becaufe moated. 

Vifit Wardlaw, a fmall hill with a round Britifh camp, furrounded with two fofles on 
the top; and on the fouth fide the faint veltiges of a Roman camp, now much ploughed 
up. The profpect from this eminence is fine, of the firth, the difcharge of the river 
Nith or Nid, the Nobius of Prolemy, and a Jong extent of the hills of Galloway. 

The Roman encampment on this hill might probably be the Uxelum of Ptolemy, 
efpecially if we are to derive that word from the Britith, uebe/, high; for the fite of the 


* A fervant of Sir Walter Raleigh, fent to Virginia to make drawings and olifervations. 

+ My ingenious friend Mr. Stuart tells me, that the Grecks ttill made ufe of canoes of this kind, to 
erofs {mall arms of the fea ; and that they ftyle them Mofvaa, from being formed of one piece of wood, 

+ Polyani Stratagem. lib. v, c. 23. p. 509, Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii, ¢, 107. 

§ Plinii Hit. Nat. xvi. c. 40, | Livil, lib.xvic 26.” 
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fortrefs of Caerlaveroc is on {uch a flat as by no means to admit of that ‘epithet, ‘6r'to 
be allowed to have been the ancient Uxelum, as Mr. Horfley conjectures. 

The caftle has undergone its different fieges: the firft that appears in hiftory, and the 
moft celebrated, was in the year 1300, when Edward I. fat down before it in perfon, 
Enraged at the generous regard the Scots fhewed for their liberty, and tke unremitted 
efforts made by their hero Wallace, to free his country from a foreign yoke, the Englith 
monarch fummoned his barons, and all the nobility who held of him by military tenure, 
to attend with their forces at Carlifle on the feaft of St. John the Baptift. On that oc. 
cafion, as the poet of the expedition relates, there appeared, 


foiffant et vint et fept banieres *, 


each of which, with the arms of the baron, are illuminated in a beautiful manner ; and 
in the catalogue are the namest{ of the moft puiffant peers of this-kingdom, with a 
little euloge on each; as a fpecimen, is given that of Robert Clifford, in whom it may, 
be fuppofed valour and beauty were.combined : 


Se if eftoie une pucellette 
Je le douroie cuer et cors, 
Tant eft de lui bonis li recors, 


The poet then defcribes the caftle and its fituation with great exactnefs, and gives it 
the very fame form and fite it has at prefent ; fo that Icannot help thinking that it was 
never fo entirely deftroyed, but that {ome of the old towers yet remain: 


Kaerlaverok cafteaus eftait 

Si fort ki fiege ne doubtoit 5 

Ainz ki li roisillicec venitt, 

Car rendre mi le convenift. 

James mais kill fuft a fon droit, 
Garniz quant befogns en vendroit 
De gens de engins et de vitaille, 
Com uns efcus eftoit de taille, 

Car ni ot ke trois coftez entour, 

Et en chefcune angle une tour. 

Mes ki le une eftoit jumilee, 

Tant hauti et tant longue et tant lei, 
Ke par defouz eftoit la porte : 
A pont tournis, bien faite et forte, 
Et autres defenfes afles, &c. 


Itis worth obferving, that it was taken by force of engines, and the Englifh as late as 
the time in queftion ufed much the fame method of attack as the Greeks and Romans 
did; for they drove the enemy from the walls by fhowers of ftones, flung from engines 
fimilar to the catapulte of the ancients; and they ufed alfo arietes, or battering rams, 


Entre les affaus efmaia, 

Firere Robert ki envoia 

Meinte piere par Robinet ; 

Juq au foir des le matinet 

Le jour devant ceffe ne avoit, 

De autre part ancore i Jevoit 
‘Trois autres ergins moult plus grans 
Et il penibles et engrans, 

Ke le chaftel du tout confondi 
Tant il receut mo’t piere enfonde. 
Defchocs et kang’s ateint fent 

A fes coups rien ne fe deffent. 


* Tam indebted to Marmaduke Tunftall, Efq. for the M. S. account of this fiege, finely copied from the 
original, inthe Mafeum ; which appears to have been compofed in very old bad French, foon after the 
event it celebrates, . = t Appendix. 
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On the furrender Edward behaved with more moderation than was ufual to him: 
for his laurels were wont to be blighted with deeds unworthy of his heroifin; but ia - 
this cafe the poor reliques of the garrifon experienced his clemency : zs 


Lors fon iffirent ce eft la fome 
Ke de uns ke de autret foiffant home 
A grant merveille refguardes 
Mes tenus furent et guardez 
_Mant ke li Roys en erdena 
Ki vie et membre leur donna 
Et a chafm robe nouuele 
Lors fo joieufe la nouuli. 
A: toute li oft du chattel pris 
Ki tant eftoit de noble pris. 


_Jt appears that the king immediately mounted his colours on the caftle 3 and ap. 
pointed three barons of the firit reputation to take charge of it. i 


Puis fit le Roy porter amont 

Sa banniere et la feynt Eymont 
La faint George et la faint Edwart 
Et 0 celes par droit efwart 

La Segrave et le Herifort 

Et cele au Seigneur di Cliffort 

A ki le chafteaus fut donnes. 


Notwithitanding the care Edward took to fecure this place, it was retaken” by the . 
Scots the following year; but very foon after was repofleffed * by the Englith, after a 
very long fiege. It appears that the Scots again recovered it, for in one of the invafions 
of the former, the gallant owner, Sir Euftace Maxwell, fupported a fiege in it of fome 
weeks, and obliged the enemy to retire ; but confidering that it might fall into the hands 
of the Englith, and become noxious to his country, generoufly difmantled it, and for 
that piece of difinterefted fervice was properly rewarded by his prince, who remitted 
to him and his heirs for ever, the annual pecuniary acknowledgments they paid to the 
crown for the caftle and lands of Caerlaveroc}. It was‘again rebuilt; but in 1355 
(being then in pofleffion of the Englifh) was taken by Roger Kirkpatric, and levelled 
to the ground {. Notwithftanding thefe repeated misfortunes, it was once more re- 
ftored; and once more ruined by the Earl of Suffex in 1 570||. From this time the 
lords of the place feem for fome interval to have been difcouraged from any attempt 
towards reftoring a fortrefs fo diftinguithed by its misfortunes ; for Camden in 1607, 
fpeaks of it as only a weak houfe belonging to the Barons of Maxwell 3 yet once more 
Robert firft Earl of Nithfdale, in 1638, ventured to re-eftablith the ftrong hold of the 
family ; ftill it was ill-fated ; for in the courfe of Cromwell’s ufurpation, it was fur. 
rendered on terms ill preferved, and a receipt was given for the furniture by one Finch ; 
in which, among other particulars, is mention of eighty beds, a proof of the hofpitality 
or the fplendor of the place. The form of the prefent caftle is triangular ; at two of 
the corners had been a round tower, but one is now demolithed, and on each fide the 
gateway, which forms the third angle, are two rounders. Over the arch is the creft of 
the Maxwells (placed there when the caftle was lat repaired) with the date, and this 


* Maitland’s Hift. Scot. II. 460. ; + Crawford’s Peerage of Scotland, 370. 
£ Major de geftis Scotorum, 248. more probably rendered defepcelefs. 
|| Camden 8 aanals in Kennet, II. 429. It. appears to me that the prefent are the antient towers, fo 


exactly do they anfwer to the old poetic defcription ; but that the owners; till the year 1638, negleGted it 
as adortre{s. vet inhabited it as a maninn, a de 
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Motto, « I bid ye fair,” meaning Wardlaw, the hill where the gibbet ftood; for in 
feudal times, it feems to have been much in ufe, : 

The caftle yard is triangular: one fide, which feems to have been the refidence of the 
family, is very elegantly built ; has three ftories, with very handfome window cafes: 
on the pediment of the lower are coats of arms; over the fecond legendary tales 5 
over the third, I think, Ovidian fables, all neatly cut in ftone. ‘The oppofite fide is 
plain. In front is a handfome door cafe, leading to the great hall, which is ninety-one 
feet by twenty-fix, ‘The whole internal length of that fide a hundred and twenty- 
three. 

‘The antient caftle ftood about three hundred yards fouth-eaft of the prefent building. 
It is of the fame fhape, but fomewhat lefs, and furrounded by a double ditch, 

The Maxwells, Lords of Caerlaveroc, are of reat antiquity : but their hiftory mixed 
with all the misfortunes and all the difgrace fo frequent in ill-governed times. They 
and the Johnftons had perpetual feuds: in 1593 the clans had a confli€ at the Holnefs 
of Dryfe; the chieftain of the Maxwells, and many of his fons were flair. John, a 
furviving fon, takes his revenge: a meeting between him. and Johnfton, a predeceffor 
of the Marquis of Annandale, was a pointed in order to compromife all differences ; 
both met, attended only by a fingle friend to each; the friends quarrel ; the Laird of 
Lockerwood goes to part them, but is thot through the back by the other chieftain ; 
who defervedly met his fate on the feaffold a few years after. His forfeiture was taken 
off, and his brother not only reftored but created Earl of Nithfdale : in 1715 the title 
was loft by the convidtion of the Earl of that day ; who efeaped out of the tower the 
night before execution, by the difguife of a female drefs. The eftate by virtue of en- 
tail was preferved to’ the heirs. 

Continue my ride along the coaft to the mouth of the Nith, which empties itfelf into 
the vaft eftuary, where the tide flows in {o fat on the level fands that a man welb - 
mounted would find difficulty to efcape, if furprifed by it. The view of the oppotite 
fide of Creffel, and the other Galloway hills, is very beautiful, and the coatt appeared _ 
well wooded. In a bottom lies Newby abby, founded by Devorgilla, daughter to Alan, 
Lord of Galloway, and Wife to John Baliol, Lord of Caftle-Bernard, who died and was 
buried here: his lady embalmed his heart, and placed it in a café of ivory, bound with 
filver, near the high altar ; on which account the abby is oftener called Sweet-hcart and 
Suavi-cordium, 

Pafs by Port-Kepel, the firth gradually contra@ting itfelf 3, and to this place veflels of 
two hundred tons may come. The country on both fides the river is extremel y beautiful ; 
the banks decorated with numerous groves and villas, richly cultivated and well inclofed, 
The farmers fhew no want of induftry ; they import, as far as from Whitehaven, lime 
for manure, to the annual amount of twenty-five hundred pounds, paying at the rate 
of fixpence for the Winchefter buthel : they are alfo fo happy as to have great quanti. 
ties of thell marl in the neighbouring morafles ; and are now well rewarded for the ufe 
of it; much wheat and barley are at prefent the fruits of their labour, inftead of a 
very paltry oat; and good hay inftead of ruthes now clothe their meadows. Reach 

Dumfries, a very neat and well-built town, feated on the Nith, and containing about 
five thoufand fouls. It was once pofleffed of a large thare of the tobacco trade, but 
at prefent has fcarccly any commerce. The great weekly markets for black cattle are 
of much advantage to the place; and vat droves from Galloway and the {hire of Ayr 
pafs through in the way to the fairs in Norfolk and Suffolk, : ‘ 

‘The two churches are remarkably neat, and have hand{fome oalleriee foe... 74. 
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very ornamental, and on fome grave-ftones are inferiptions in vajeue of the martyrs 
of the country, or the poor victims to the violence of the apoftate archbifhop Sharp, or 
the bigotry of James II. before and after his acceffion. Powers were given to an in- 
hunaan fet of mifcreants to deftroy upon fufpicion of difaffeGtion ; or for even declining 
to give anfwers declarative of their political principles; and fuch who refufed- (before 
two witneffes) were inftantly put to death. Many poor peafants were fhot on moors, 
on the fhores, or wherefoever their enemies met with them :. perhaps enthufiafm might 
poffefs the fufferers; but an infernal fpirit had poffeflion of their_perfecutors. The 
memory of thefe flagitious deeds are preferved on many of the wild moors by infcribed 
grave-ftones, much to the fame effet as the following in the church-yard in this 
city; 
i On John Grierfon, who fuffered Jan. 2, 1667. 


Underneath this ftone doth lie 

Dutt facrificed to tyranny ; 

Yet precious in Immanuel’s fight, 

Since martyr’d for his kingly right ; 
When he condemns thefe hellifh drudges 
By fafferage, faints fhall be their judges. 


Another on James Kirke, fhot on the fands of Dumfries, fhall conclude this dread- 
ful fubjed : 
By bloody Pruce and wretched Wright 
I Tost my life in great defpight. 
Shot dead without due time to try 
And fit me for eternity. 
A witnefs of prelatic rage 
As ever was in any age, 


This place like moft other confiderable towns in Scotland, has its feceders’ chapel : 
thefe are the rigid prefbyterians who poffefs their religion in all its original fournefs ; 
think their church in danger becaufe their minifters degenerate into moderation, and 
wear a gown ; or vindicate patronage. To avoid thefe horrid innovations, they fepa- 
rate themfelves from their imaginary falfe brethren ; renew a folemn league and cove- 
nant, and preferve to the beft of their power.all the rags and rents bequeathed to them 
by John Knox, which the more fenfible preachers of this day are ftriving to darn and 

atch, ; 
Here I firft found on this fide the Tweed, my good old mother church become a 
mere conventicler, and her chaplain fupported by a few of her children, difpofed to ftick 
to her in all conditions, 

Inquired for the convent of Dominicans, and the church in which Robert Bruce and 
his affociates flew John Cummin, Lord of Badenock, and owner of great part of the lord- 
fhip of Galloway. Cummin had betrayed to Edward I. the generous defign of Bruce 
to relieve his country from flavery ; in refentment Bruce {tabbed him; on retiring, 
was afked by his friends, whether he was {ure of his blow, but anfwering with fome 
degree of uncertainty, one of them, Roger Kirkpatric, replied, I mac ficker, returned 
into the church and completed the deed. In memory, the family atlumed a bloody 
dagger for a creft, and thofe words as the motto. The church thus defiled with blood 
was pulled down ; and another built in a different place, and dedicated to St. Michael, 
the tutelar faint of the town. Robert Bruce alfo built a chapel here, as foon as he got 
full poffeffion of the kingom, in which prayers were to be daily offered for the repofe 
of the foul of Sir Chriftopher Seton, who was moft barbaroufly executed by Edward I. 
for his attachment to Bruce, and for his defence of his country. 
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Dumfries was continually fubjeét to the inroads of the Englith ; and was frequently 
ruined by them. ‘To prevent their invafions a great ditch and mound, called Warder’s 
dikes, were formed from the Nith to Lockermofs, where watch and ward were con- 
ftantly kept; and when an enemy appeared the cry wasa Loreburn,a Loreburn. The 
meaning is no further known, than that it was a word of alarm for the inhabitants to 
take their arms: and the fame word as a memento of vigilance is inferibed on a.ring 
of filver round the ebony {tai given into the hands of the provoit as a badge of office 
on the day of annual election. ay 

On mott of the eminences of thefe parts beacons were likewife eftablifhed for 
alarming the country on any irruption of their fouthern neighbours: and the inhabit- 
ants able to bear arms were bound, on the firing of thefe fignals, to repair inftantly 
to the warden of the marches, and not to depart till the enemy was driven. out of the 
country, and this under pain of high treafon, 

This regulation was eftablifhed in the days of Archibald the Grim, Farl of Douglas, 
and afterwards renewed with much folemnity by William Earl of Douglas, who af- 
fembled the lords, freeholders, and principal borderers at the college of Lincluden, and 
caufed them there to fwear on the holy evangelilts, that they fhould truly obferve the 
ftatutes, ordinances, and ufages of the marches, as they were ordained in the time of 
the faid Archibald. 

June 5. Had a beautiful view of an artificial water-fall juft in front of ‘a bridge, 
originally built by Devorgilla, who gave the cultoms arifing. from it to the Francifcan 
convent at Dumfries. It confifts of nine arches, and conneéts this county and that of 
Galloway. 

Crofs it ;_ pafs through a fmall town at its-foot, and walk up Gorbelly hill, remark. 
able for the fine circumambient profpect of the charming windings of the Nith towards 
the fea, the town of Dumfries, T erregles, a houfe of the Maxwells, and a rich vale to- 
wards the north, 

Vifit the abby of Lincluden, about half a mile diftant, feated on. the water of the 
Cluden,. which: is another boundary of Galloway on that fide. This religious houfe 


is feated on a pleafant bank, and in’ a rich country: and was founded: and filled with: 


Benedictine nuns, in the time of Malcolm IV. * by Uthred, father to Roland, Lord of 
Galloway. ‘Thefe were expelled by the Earl.of Douglas (known by the titles of Archi- 


bald the Black, or Grim, and the Terrible) probably, as Major infinuates, on account. 


of the intpurity of their lives ¢, for the Earl was a man in piety fingular through his life, 


and mott religious- according to thofe times... He fixed-in their places a provoftry, . 


with twelve bead{men, and changed the name to that of the college, 

Part of. the houfe and chancel, and fome of the fouth wall of the church aré the. 
fole remains of this antient ftruéture: in the chancel is the elegant tomb of Margaret, 
daughter of Robert IIL. and wife of Archibald Earl of Douglas, firft. Duke of Terouan, 


and fon of Archibald the Grim. Her efligy, at full length, lay on the {tone,. her head. 
refling on two cufhions; but the figure is now mutilated,.and her bones, till lately, . 


were fcattered about in a molt indecent manner, by fome wretches who troke open 


the vepofitory in fearch of treafure. The tomb is in form of an arch, with all parts - 
moft beautifully carved: on the middle of the arch is the heart, the Douglas’s arms, 


guarded by three chalices, fet croflways, with a {tar near each, and certain. letters £ 
could not read. Un the wail is infcribed, 
A Liaide de Dieu. 


* Tope’s Minor Practics, 511, Malcolm died, r16¢, 
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and at fome diftance beneath, 


Hic jacet D-na Margareta regis Scotia filia quédam comitiffa de Douglas Dna Gollovidiz 
~-  etvallis Annandiz, 


In the front of the tomb are nine fhields, containing as many arms: in one are the 
three ftars, the original coat of this, great houfe, for the heart was not added till the 
good Sir James was employed in carrying that of Robert Bruce to the Holy Land: 
befides thefe, are the arms after that event; and alfo their arms as Lords of Annan- 
dale, Galloway and Niddefdale. Near the tomb is'a door-cafe, richly ornamented 
with carving ; and on the top the heart and chalices, as in the former. 

In other parts of the remains of the church are the arms of the Douglaffes, or 
Dukes of Terouan, Earls of Angus, of Ormond, and of Murray; here are befides the 
arms of John Stewart, Earl of Athol, with the motto, “¢ Firth, fortune, and fil the 
fetters.” 

Beneath one of the windows are two rows of figures; the upper of angels, the 
lower of a corpfe and other figures, all much defaced, but feemingly defigned to ex- 
prefs the preparations for the interment of our Saviour. 

Behind the houfe are veftiges of a flower-garden, with the parterres and {fcrolls very 
vifible ; and near that a great artificial mount, with a fpiral walk to the top, which is 
hollowed, and has a turf feat around to command the beautiful views; fo that the 
peel: and his beadfmen feem to have confulted the luxuries as well as neceflaries of 
life. 

Return to Dumfries, where Mr. Hill, furgeon, favoured me with the fight of the 
head of an old lady, excellently painted, about forty years ago, by Mr. John Patoun, 
fon to a minifter in this town. After painting three years in Scotland, about the year 
1730 he went to London, where he read le€tures on the theory of his art ; at length | 
was tempted to make a voyage to Jamaica, where he died in a few weeks, leaving 
behind him the charatter of a good man and able artift 

Before we left the town, we were honoured with its freedom, beftowed on us in the 
politeft manner by the magiftrates. 

June 6, Continue my journey due north through the beautiful Nithfdale, or vale of 
Nith, the river meandring with bold curvatures along rich meadows ; and the country, 
for fome fpace, adorned with groves and gentlemen’s feats. At a few miles diftance 
from Dumfries, leave on the left Bardanna and Keir, conjeGtured by Mr. Horfley to 
have been the Carbantorigum of Ptolemy. Travel over fmall hills, either covered with 
corn, or with herds of cattle, flocks of black-faced fheep, attended by little paftors, 
wrapped in their maides *, and fetting the feafons at defiance. The river {till keeps its 
beauty, wandering along a verdant bottom, with banks on each fide cloathed with wood 
and the more diftant view hilly. Ride through a tra€t covered with broom, an indica. 
tion of barrennefs; and arrive in fight of Drumlanrig, a houfe of the Duke of 
Queenfbury, magnificently feated on the fide of a hill, an immenfe mafs embofomed 
in trees. Crofs a handfome bridge of two arches, of a vaft height above the Nith, 
which fills the bottom of a deep and wooded glen; and, after a long afcent through 
a fine and well-planted park, arrive’at the houfe : 

A fquare building, extending an hundred and forty-five feet in front, witha fquare 
tower at each corner, and three fmall turrets on each’: over the entrance is a cupola, 


© A fort of long cloak. 
DD 
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_ whofe top is in fhape. of a vaft ducal coroner: within is a eourt, and at each angle a 
round tower, each containing a ftair-cafe: every where’ is a wearifome profufion of - 
hearts carved in {tone, the Douglas arms : every window, from the bottom to the third 
ftory, is well fecured with jron bars; the two principal doors have their grated Sapa ; 
and’ the cruel dungeon was not forgot; fo that the whole has the appearance of a mag- 

nificent ftate prifon, Yet this pile rofe in compofed times; it was built by William 

\Duke of Queenfbury, begun in 1679, and completed in 1689. His grace feemed to 
have regretted the expence ; for report fays, that he denounced, in a writing on the 
bundle of accounts, a bitter curfe on any of his polterity who offered to infpe€t them. 

The apartments are numerous: the gallery is a hundred and eight feet long, witha - 
fire place at each end : it is ornamented with much of Gibbon’s carving, and fome good | 
portraits ; obferved among them, : 

The firft Dutchefs of Somerfet, half length, no cap, with a {mall love-lock. 

William Duke of Queenfbury, diftinguifhed in the reigns of Charles and James IL, by 
many court favours, by his fervices to thofe monarchs, by his too grateful return in affift- 
ing ih the cruel perfecutions of his countrymen averfe to the teft, and by his honourable 
difgrace, the moment James found him demur to a requeft fubverfive, if complied with, 
of the religion and liberties of Great Britain. : 

John Earl of Traquair, Lord High Treafurer of Scotland in the turbulent reign of 

Charles I., a prudent friend of the indifcreet Laud, and like him a zealous churchman ; 
but unlike him, waited for a proper feafon for bringing his projeét to bear, inftead of 
precipiiating matters like the unfortunate prelate. A faithful fervant to the crown ; 
yet, from his wife advice brought under the fcandal of duplicity, “Was cleared early 
from the fufpcion by the noble hiftorian ; and foon after more indifputably by his im- 
peachment, and by his conviétion by the popular party ; by his imprifonment ; by his 
taking arms in the royal caufe on his releafe; by his fecond confinement ; i the fe- . 
queftration of his eftates: and finally by the diftrefsful poverty he endured till death, 
he gave full but unfortunate teftimony of untainted loyalty, 
. John Earl Rothes, Chancellor of Scotland, in his gown, with the feals by him. . He 
was in power during the*cruel perfecutions of the covenanters in Charles II ’s,time; and 
difcharging his truit to the fatisfa€tion of the court, was created. Duke of Rothes, a title 
that died with him. oo 

A head of the Duke 5f Perth, in a bufhy wig: a poft-abdication Duke, a converted 
‘favourite of James II. and Chancellor of Scotland at the time of the revolution, when he 
retired into-France. : ie 

George Douglas, Earl of Dumbarton ia armour ; a great wig and cravat. Inftructed 
in the art of war in the armies of Louis XIV. was general of the fgrces in Scotland un- 
der James lf. difperfed the army of the unfortunate Argyle. A gallant officer, who 
when James was at Salifbury, generoully offered to attack the Prince of Orange with his 
fingle regiment of the Scottifh Royal, not with the hope of victory, but of giving him 
fuch a check as his fovereign, might take advantage oft James, with equal generofity, 
would not permit the facrifice of fo many brave men. Dumbarton adhered to his king 
in all fortunes, and on the abdication partook of his exile. 

General James Douglas, who in 1691 died at Namur.. 

Earl of Clarendon, fon of the Chancellor, half-length in his robes. 

AA good portrait of a Tripoli Ambaflador. : =. 6 

In the gardens, which are moft expenfively cut out of a rock, is a bird cherry, of 3° 
great fize, not lefs than feven feet eight inches in girth; and among feveral fine filver - 
firs, one thirteen feet and a half in circumference. : 

VOL. Ul. ec June 
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June éth. In my walks about the park fee the white breed of wild cattle, derived 
from the native race of the country; and ftill retain the primeeval favagenefs and fero- 
city-of their anceftors : were more thy than any deer; ran away on the appearance of 

. any of the human fpecies, and even fet off at full gallop on the leaft Noife; fo that I was 
under the neceflity of going very foftly under the thelter of trees or bufhes to get a near 
view of them: during fummer they keep apart from all other cattle, but in fevere 
weather hunger will compel them to vifit the out-houfes in fearch of food. The keep-- 
ers are obliged to fhoot them, if any are wanted: if the beait is not killed on the fpot 
it runs at the perfon who gave the wound, and who is forced in order to fave himfelf, 
to fly for fafety to the intervention of fome tree. 

‘Thefe cattle are of a middle fize, have very long legs, and the cows are fine horned : 
the orbits of the eyes and the tips of the nofes are black: but the bulls have loft the 
manes attributed to them by Boethius. 

Ride to Morton caftle, zbout four miles diftant, feated ona fteep projeétion, in a lofty 
fituation, near the Auchenlec hills. This was originally the feat of Dunenald, prede- 

- eeffor of Thomas Randolph, afterwards created Earl of Murray by Robert Bruce, 
when that caftle and that of Auchencafs, near Moffat, was difpofed of to Douglas of 
Morton, predeceflor of the Earls of Morton : but at the time that title was conferred, 
the caitle and lands of Morton being fettled on a fon ofa fecond marriage of that family, 
the parliament, on a préteftation on his part, declared, that the beftowing that title 
fhould not prejudice his vight to the caftle and lands, but that it was taken from a place 
called Morton in Weft-Lothian. / - ‘ ; 

_ At prefent remains only one front, with a number of {mall windows, each to be af- 
cended on the infide bya flight of fteps: at each end is alfo a rounded tower. I find 
little of its hiftory, any farther than that it was among the caltles demolifhed by 
David IL", on his return from England; probably in compliance with a private agree- 
ment made with Edward IIT. © : 

‘Two miles north from Morton ftood the caftle of Durifdeer, demolifhed at the fame 
time with the former. In the church of Durifdeer is the maufoleum of the family of 
Drumlanrig: over the door of the vault are four fpiral pillars fupporting a canopy, all 
of marble: and again{ft-the wall is a vat monument in memory of James Duke of 
Queenfbury : his grace lies reclined on his arm, with the collar of S. $. round his neck, 
The Dutchefs, in her robes, recumbent; four angels hold a fcroll above, with this in- 
feription : : . 

Hic 
in eodem tumulo 
cum chariffimis conjugis cineribus 
; mifci voluit fuis 
Jacobus Dux Queen fburize et Doverni ; 


ul 
ad tot et tanta honoris 
Et negotiorum faltigia © 
Que nullus antea fubditus 
attegit, evectus, Londini 
fato ecfhit fexta die - 
Julii anno Chrikti Redemptoris 
Iu. 


And beneath is an afftGtionate and elegant epitaph on his Dutchefs, who died two years 
before his Grace, ; 
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June 7th. Vifit Tibbir caftle, about a mile below Drumlanri » placed on a {mall hill 
above the little ftream, the Tibber- Nothing remains but the foundations overgrown 
with fhrubs : It is fappofed to have been a Roman fort, but that in after times the Scots ‘ 
profiting of the fituation, and what had been done before, built on the place a fmall 
caftle ; which tradition fays, was furprized by a ftratagem in time of William Wallace *, 

__ The bedutics of Drumlanrig are not confined to the higheft part of the grounds; the 
walks, for a very confiderable way, by the fides of the Nith, abound with molt picturefque 
and various fcenery: below the bridge the fides are prettily wooded, but not remarkably 
lofty ; above the views become wildly magnificent: the river runs through a deep and © 
rocky channel, bounded by vaft wooded cliffs, that rife fuddenly from its margin ; and the 
profpect down from the fummit is of a terrific depth, encreafed by the rolling of the 
black waters beneath: two views are particularly fine ; one of quick repeated, but ex. 
tenfive, meanders amidft broken fharp-pointed rocks, which often divide the river into 
feveral channels, interrupted by fhort and foaming rapids, coloured with a moory teint. 
The other is of a long ftrait, narrowed by the fides, precipitous and wooded, approach. 
ing each other equidiltant, horrible from the blacknefs and fury of the river, and the 
fiery red and black colours of the rocks, that have all the appearance of having ful. 
tained a change by the rage of another element, : 

Crofs che bridge again, and continue my journey northward for fix or feven miles, on 
an excellent road, which I was informed was the fame for above twenty miles farther, 
and made at the fole expence’ of the prefent Duke of Queenfbury : his Grace is in all 
refpects a warm friend to his country, and by premia promotes the manufaQures of 
woollen ftuffs; and a very ftrong fort of woollen ftockings ; and by thefe methods will 
preferve on his lands a ufeful and induftrious population, that will be enabled to eat their . 
own bread, and not opprefs their brethren, or be forced into exile, as is the cafe in 
many other parts of North Britain. ; 

The ride was, for the moft part, above the Nith; that in many places appeared in 

fingular forms: the mot ftriking was a place called called Hell’s Cawdron, a-fudden 
turn, where the waters eddies ina large hole, of a vaft depth and blacknefs, overhung, 
and darkened by trees. On the oppofite fide is the appearance of a Britith entrench. 
ment ; and near Durifdeer is faid to be a {mall Roman fortrefs: the Roman road runs. 
by it, and is continued from thence by the Well-path, through Crawford moor, to 
Elven-foot, has been lately repaired, and is much preferable to the other through the 
mountains, which would never have been thought of but for the mines in the lead. 
hills. vos : 
The river affumesa milder courle ; the banks bordered with fields, and thofe oppo- 
fite, well wooded. On an eminence is the houfe of Eliock, environed with trees, once 
one of the poffeflions of Crichton, father to the Admirable ; and before, at fome dif. 
tance, is the town of Sanquhar, with the ruins of the caftle, the ancient feat of the Lords 
Crichton. ‘The parifh is remarkable for the manufacture of woollen ftockings, and the 
abundance of its coal. 8 

Quit Nithfdale, and turn fuddenly to the right ; pafs through the glen of Lochburn 
between vaft mountains, one fide wooded to a great height, the other naked, but finely 
gralled, and the bottom wafhed by the Menoch, a pretty itream ; the glen grows very 
narrow, the mountains encreafe in height, and the afcent long and laborious, Ride 
by Wanlock-head in the parith of Sanquhar, the property of the Duke of Queenf- 
bary ; fometimes rich in lead ore.. Crofs a fmall dike at the top of the mountain, 


* Gordon’s Itin. 19, 
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enter Lanerkthire, or Clydefdale ; and continue all night at the little village of Lead. ~ 
hills, in the parith of Grawford : the place confifts of numbers of mean houfes, inbabited 
by about fifteen hundred fouls, fupported by the mines 5 for five hundred are employed 

.in the rich fous terrains of this tract. » Nothing can equal the barren and gloomy ap- 
peafance of the country round: neither tree, nor fhrub, nor verdure, nor picturefque 
rock, appear to amufe the cye; the fpe€tator muft plunge into the howels of thefe 
mountains for entertainment; or pleafe himfelf with the idea of the good that is done 
by-the well beftowed treafures drawn from thefe inexhauftible mines, that are fil rich, 

* paflling the efforts of-two centuries. ‘The fpace that has yielded ore is little more than 
a mile {quare; and is a flat or pafs among the mountains: the veins of lead run north 
and fouth ;. vary, «sin other places, in their depth, and are from two to four feet 
thick ; fome have been found filled with ore within two fathoms of the furface ; others 
fink to the depth of ninety fathom. . 

The ore yields in general about feventy pounds of. lead from a hundred and twelve 
of ore, but affords very little filver ; the varieties are the common plated dre, vulgarly 
called Potter’s; the fmall or fteel-grained ore, and the curious’ white ores, lamellated 
and fibrous, fe much fearched after for the cabinets of the curious. The lait yields 
from fifty-eight to fixty-eight pounds from the hundred, but the working of this {pecies 
ig much more pernicious to the health of the workmen than the common. The ores 
are {melted in heaths, blown by a great bellows and fluxed with lime. The lead is 
fent to Leith in fmall carts, that carry about feven hundred weight, and exported 
free from duty. : ; ae Ak : 

The miners and fmelters are fubjeét here, as in other places, to the lead diftemper, _ 

ormill -reek, as it is called here; which brings on palfies, and fometimes madnefs, 
terminating in death in about ten days. Yet about two years ago died, at this place, 
a perfon of primeval longevity :_one John ‘Taylor, miner, who worked at his bufinefs 
till he.was a hundred and twelve: he did not marry till he was fixty, and had nine 
children ; he faw to the-laft without fpeétacles, had excellent teeth till within fix years 
before his death, having left off tobacco, to which he attributed their prefervation ; 
at length, in 1770, yielded to fate, after having completed ‘his hundred and thirty- 
fecond year. * 
" Native gold has been frequently found in this tra€t, in the gravel beneath the peat, 
from which it was wathed by rains, and collected in the gullies by perfons who at diffe- 
rent times have employed thernfelves in fearch of this precious metal ; but of late years 
thefe adventurers have fcarce been able to procure a livelihood. I find ina little book, 
printed in 1710, called M:/cellanea Scotica *, that in old times much gold was collected 
in different parts of Scotland. In the reign of James IV. the Scots did feparate the gold 
from the fand by wafhing. In the following, the Germans found gold there, which 
afforded the king great fums; three hundred men were employed for feveral f{ummers, 
and about 100,000l. fterling procured. ‘They did not difpofe of it in Scotland, but 
carried it into Germany. The fame writer fays, that the laird of Marchefton got gold 
in Pentland hills ; that fome was found in Langham. waters, fourteen miles from Lead- 
hill houfe, in Meggot waters, twelve miles, and Phinland, fixteen miles. He adds, 
that pieces of gold, mixed with fpar and other fubftances, that weighed thirty ounces 
were found; but the largeft piece Ihave heard of does not exceed an ounce and a 
half, and is in the poffeffion of Lord Hopetoun, the owner of thefe mines. 

Continue my journey through dreary glens or melancholy hills, yet not without 
feeing numbers of fheep. Near the fmall village of Crawford John, procured a guide 
* For a further account of gold fougd in Scotland, fee p. 416, of the 2d part of this Tour. 

over 
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over five miles of almoft pathlefs moors, and defcend into Douglafdale, watered by the 
river that gives the name; a valley diftinguithed by the refidence of the family of 
Douglas, a race of turbulent heroes,. celebrated throughout Europe for ‘deedswf arms ; 
the glory, yet the fcourge of their country 5 ‘the terror of their princes ; the pride of 
the northern annals of chivalry. ee ’ 

‘They derive their name from Sholto du glafe, or the black and grey warrior (as 
their hiftory * relates) a hero in the reign of Solvathius, ‘king .of Scotland, who lived. 
in the eighth century ; with more certainty, a fueceffor of his, of the name of William, 
went into Italy in queft of adventures, and from him defcended the family of the Scott. 
of Placentia t, that flourifhed in the laft age, and may to this time continue there. But 
the Douglaffes firft began to rife into power in the days of the good Sir James, who died 
in 1330. During a century and a half their greatnefs knew no bounds, and their are 
rogance was equally unlimited : that high {pirit which was wont to be exerted again(t 
the enemies of their country, now degenerated into faétion, fedition, and treafon.; they 
emulated the royal authority ; they went abroad with 2 train of two thoufand armed 
men; created knights, had their counfellors, eftablifhed ranks, and conftituted 2 { par- 
liament : it is certain.that they might almoft have formed a houle of peers out of their 

_own family ; for, at the fame time there were not fewer than fix Earls of the name of 
Douglas |]. They gave fhelter to the moft barbarous banditti, and protected them in. 
the greateft crimes: for, as honeft Lindefay expreffes, “ Oppreffion, ravifhing of 
women, facrilege, and all other kinds of mifchief, were but a dalliance: fo it was. 
thought leifome to a depender on a Douglas to flay or murder, for fo fearful was their 
name, and terrible to every innocent man, that when a mifchievous limmer was ap- 
prehended, if he alledged that he murdered and flew at a Douglas’s command, no man 
durft prefent him to juftice §.” 

Donglas cattle, the refidence of thefe Reguli, feems to have been proftrated almoft 
as frequently as its mafters: the ruin that is feen there at prefent is the remains of the 
laft old caftle, for many have been built on the fame fite. The prefent is an imperfect 
pile, begun by the late Duke: in the front are three round towers; beneath the bafe 
of one lies the noble founder, and the tears of the country painted ahove. He was 
interred there by his own directions, through the vain fear of mingling his afhes with 
thofe of an injured dead. eg 

The windows are Gothic: the apartments are fitting up with great elegance, which 
thew that the ftorms of ambition have been laid, and that a long calm of eafe and cone 
tent is intended to fucceed. 

The infcription on the foundation-ftone of the prefent caftle deferves prefervation, 
as it gives a little of the hiltory : : 

Hoc latus , 
Hyujus mounitiffimi Predit 
Familie de Dovcuas 
Ter folo equati 
Et femel atque iterum inftauratt 
Imperantibus 
Epwarpo primo Angliz 
Brapud Scotos Roperto 
primum fic di&o 
Tandem furgere expit 
+ Novis munitionibus firmatum ’ 


* Tume’s Hilt. of the Houfes of Douglas, 3.- + Idem, p. 5. 
t Buchanan, Rerum Scot. lib. xi. fed. gs || Camden, Br, IL. #211. § Page 26. 
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Juffu et fumptibus 
Sereniffimi et potentiffimi Archibaldi 
Ducis de Doveras, &c. &c. 
Principis familie ejas nominis 
In Scoté antiquiffime 
Et maxime notabilis 
Anno Cuersti 


- MDCCLVII. 


Near the caftle are feveral very antient ath-trees, whofe branches groaned under the 
weight of executions when the family knew no law but its will. ; 

In the church were depofited. the remains of feveral of this great name. Firft ap. 
pears the effigies of good Sir James, the moft diflinguithed of the houfe, the favourite 
of Robert Bruce, and the knight appointed, as moft worthy to carry his matter’s heart 
to be interred beneath the high altar in the temple of Terufalem. He fet out, attended 
with a train of two hundred knights and gentlemen, having the gold box, containing 
the royal heart fufpended from his neck. He firtt put into the port of Sluys, on the 
coaft of Flanders, where he ftaid for twelve days, living on board in regal pomp (for 
he did not deign to land) and all his veffels were of gold *. Here he was informed, 
that Alphonfo King of Spain was engaged in war with the Saracen King of Grenada: 
not to lofe this bleffed opportunity of fighting againft the enemies of the crofs, he and 
his knights failed inftantly for Valentia, was mot honourably received by the Spanifh 
monarch, luckily found him on the point of giving battle; engaged with great valour, 
was furrounded by the infidels, flain in the fight, and the heart of Robert Bruce, which 
was happily refcued, inftead of vifiting the Holy Land, was carried to the convent of 
Melros, and the body of Sir James to this church 3. where his figure lies crofs-legged, 
his holinefs having decreed that fervices againft the infidels in Spain fhould have equal 
merit with thofe performed in Paleftine. 

Near him, beneath a magitificent-tomb, lies Archibald firft Earl of Douglas, and 
fecond Dnke of Terouan, in France; his father, flain at the battle of Verneuil, being 
honoured by the French king with that title. He lies in his ducal robes and coronet. 
This Ear! lived quite independent of his prince, James I. and through refentment to 
the minifter, permitted the neighbouring thieves of Annandale to lay wafte the country, 
when his power, perhaps equal to the regal, might have fuppreffed their barbarity. He 
died in 1431. : 

The Douglatfes and Percies were rivals in deeds-of arms; and fortune, as ufual, 
fmiled or frowned alternately on each of thefe potent families, 

James the Fat, feventh Earl of Douglas, next appears in effigy on another tomb: a 
peaceable chieftain, who feems to have been in too good cafe to give any difturbance 
to the commonwealth. He died in 1443, and his lady Beatrix de Sinclair, lies by 
him. ‘Their offspring is alfo enumerated in the infcription. . 

Ride for fome time in Douglafdale, a traét deficient in wood, but of great fertility ; 
the foil fine, and of an uncommon depth, yielding fine barley and oats, moft flovenly 
kept, and full of weeds; the country full of gentle rifings. Arrive in a flat extent 
of ground, defcend to the river Clyde, crofs a bridge of three arches, afcend a fteep 
road, and reach 

Lanerk ; a town that gives name to the county. Here the gallant Wallace made 
his firft effort to redeem his country from the tyranny of the Englith ; taking the-place 
and flaying the governor, 4 man of rank t. The caftle ftood on a mount on the fouth 


* Froifart, lib. i.e. 27, EN ie aS [ee ee 
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fide of the town; and not far to the ea(t, is a ruined church, perhaps belonging to the 
convent of Francifeans, founded by Robert Bruce, in 1314. 

Not very far from Lanerk are the celebrated falls of the Clyde, the moft diftant 
are about a half hour’s ride, at a place called Cory-Lin; and ‘are feen to molt ad. 
vantage from a ruinous pavilion in a gentleman’s garden, placed in a lofty fituation. 
The cataraét is full in view, feen over the tops of trees and buthes, precipitating itfelf 
for an amazing way, from rock to rock, with fhort interruptions, forming a rude flope 
of furious foam. ‘The fides are bounded by va{t rocks, clothed on their tops with . 
trees ; on the fummit and very verge of one is a ruined tower, and in front a wood, 
overtopt by a verdant hill. 

A path conducts the traveller down to the beginning of the fall, into which projects 
a high rock, in floods infulated by the waters, and from the top is a tremendous view 
of the furious ftream. In the clifts of this favage retreat the brave Wallace is faid 
to have concealed himfelf, meditating revenge for his injured country. ; 

On regaining the top the walk is formed near the verge of the rocks, which on 
both fides are perfectly mural and equidiftant, except where they overhang ; the river 
is pent up between them at a diftance far beneath ; not running, but rather fliding 
along a ftony bottom floping the whole way. The fummits of the rock are wooded ; 
the fides fmooth and naked, the ftrata narrow and regular, forming a ftupendous 
natural mafonry. After a walk of above half a mile on the edge of this great chafm, 
on a fudden appears the great and bold fall of Boniton, in a foaming fheet, far-pro- 
jeCting into a hollow, in which the water fhews a violent agitation, and a fara 
extending mult arifes from the furface. Above that is a fecond great fall; two leffer 
fucceed ; beyond them the river winds, grows more tranquil, and is feen for a 
confiderable way, bounded on one fide by wooded banks, on the other by rich and 
{welling fields. 

Return the fame way to Lanerk: much barley, oats, peas, and potatoes are raifed 
about the town, and fome wheat; the manure moft in ufe isa white marl, full of 
fhells, found about four feet below the peat, in a ftratum five fect and a half thick ; 
it takes effect after the firft year, and produces vat crops. Numbers of horfes are 
bred here, which at two years old are fent to the marfhes of Ayrthire, where they are 
kept till they are fit for ufe. 

June 9. Again pafs over the bridge of Lanerk, in order to vifit the great fall of 
Stone-biers, about a mile from the town: this has more of the horrible in it than either 
of the other two, and is feen with more difficulty ; it confifts of two precipitous cata- 
ratts falling one above the other into a vait chalm, bounded by lofty rocks, forming 
an amazing theatre to the view of thofe who take the pains to defcend to the bottom, 
Between this and Cory-Lin is another fall called Dundofflin; but being fatiated for 
this time with the noife of waters, we declined the fight of it. 

Return over the bridge, and walk to Cartland-crags ; a zig-zag den of great ex- 
fent, bounded by rocks of a very uncommon height, and almoft entirely clothed with 
trees. It is a place of laborious accefs from above, fo difficult is it amidft the fhade of 
trees to find a way free from precipice. ‘Lhe bottom is watered by the river Moufe $ 
and the fides, at every fhort turn, finely varied with the different appearance of rock, 
‘wood, and precipice. Emerge into the open fpace ; remount our horfes, and ride for 
fome miles along a rich vale, with the Clyde pafling along the bottom ; all parts are 
rich in corn, meadows, orchards, and groves. Crofs the Nathan. At Nathan foot, 
rain the heights, which are far lefs fertile ; and, after going over the river Avon, reach 
the town of Hamilton. 


ae Sey 
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The original name of this place, or the lands about it, was Cadzow, or Cadyow, a 
barony granted to an anceftor of the noble owner on the following occafion : In the 
time of Edward If. lived Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, or Hampton *, an Englifaman of 
rank; who, happening at’ court to {peak in praife of Robert Bruce, received-on the oc- 
cafion an infult from John de Spenfer, chamberlain to the King, whom he fought and 
flew; dreading the refentment of that potent family ], he fled tothe Scottifh monarch, 
who received him with open arms, and eftablithed him at the place the family now pof- 
fefles ; whofe name in after-times was changed from that of Cadzow to Hamilton ; and 
in 1445 the lands were ereéted into a lordfhip, and the then owncr Sir James, fat in 
parliament as Lord Hamilton. ; 

The fame nobleman founded the collegiate church at Hamilton in 1451, for a pro- 
voft and feveral prebendaries. ‘The endowment was ratified at Rome by the pope’s 
bull, which he went in perfon to procure fj. 

The old caftle of Hamilton being poifefled by certain of the name who had been 
guilty of the deaths of the Earls of Lenox and Murray, was on the roth of May 1579 
{urrendered ; and, by the order of the king and council, entirely demolithed |]. 

Hamilton houfe, or palace, is at the end of the town; a large difagreeable pile, with 
two deep wings at right angles with the centre; the gallery is of great extent, fur- 
nifhed (as well as fome other rooms) with moft excellent paintings. 

That of Daniel in the lions’ den, by Rubens, is a great performance: the fear and 
devotion of the prophet is finely exprefled by the uplifted face and eyes, his clafped 
hands, his fwelling mufcles, and the violent extenfion of one foot: a lion looks fiercely 
at him, with open mouth, and {gems only reftrained by the Almighty Power from mak. 
ing him falla victim to his hunger > and the deliverance of Daniel is more fully marked 
by the number of human bones fcattered over the floor, as if to fhew the inftant fate of 
others, in whofe favour the Deity did not interfere. 

The marriage feaft, by Paul Veronefe, is a fine piece ; and the obflinacy and refift- 
ance of the intruder, who came without the wedding garment, is ftrongly expreffed. 

The treaty of peace between England and Spain, in the reign of James I., by Juan de 
Pantoxa, is a good hiftorical picture. ‘here are fix envoys on the part of the Spa- 
niards, and five on that of the Englifh, with the names infcribed over each: the En- 
giith are the Earls of Dorfet, Nottingham, Devonfhire, Northampton, and Robert 
Cecil. 

Earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk fettling the covenant ; both in black, with faces full 
of puritanical folemnity. ; 

James, Marquis of Hamilton, and Earl of Cambridge, in black, by Vanfomer. This 

_ nobleman was high in favour with James VI., knight of the garter, lord high fteward 
of the houfhold, and lord high commiflioner of the parliament; and fo much in the 
efteem and affection of his mafter as to excite the jealoufy of Buckingham. He diced 
in 1625, at the early age of thirty-three. Such fymptoms y attended his death, that 
the public attributed it to poifon, and afcribed the infamy to the duke. i 

His fon James, Duke of Hamilton, witha blue ribband and white rod. A principal 
leader of the prefbyterian party in the reign of Charles I., dark, uncommunicative, cun- 
ning. He managed the truft repofed in him in fuch a manner as to make his politics 
fulpe€ted by each faGtion; and notwithftanding he was brought up in the fchool of 
Guflavus Adolphus in a military capacity, his conduét was ftill more contemptible: he 


* In Leiceferhhire, vide Burton’s Hitt, of that county, p. 126. + Buchanan, viii. ¢. 49. 
$ Crawford’s Peerage, 119. f Moyfes, 34. § Wilfon, 285. 
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ruined the crmy he faintly led into England, rather to make his royal mafter fubfervient 
_ to the defign of the Scots, than to do his majelty any real fervice. Was fhamefully 
taken, and ended his days upona feaffold. , 

Next to his is the portrait of his brother, and fucceffor to the title, William Farl of 
Lanerk, who behaved at the battle of Worcefter with genuine heroifm, was mortally 
wounded, and died with every fentiment of calmnefs and piety ; régretting the enthu- 
fiafm of his younger days, and his late appearance in the royal caufe. 

James Duke of Hamilton, who feli in the duel with Lord Mohun. The firft a leader 
of the tory party in the reign of Queen Anne; the lait a ftrong whig : each combatant 
fell; whether the Duke died by the hands of an affaffin fecond, or whether he fell by 
thofe of his antagonilt, the violence of party leaves no room to determine. 

Next appears a full length, the fineft portrait in this kingdom: a nobleman in a red 
filk jacket and trowfers; his hair fhort and grey; a gun in his hand, attended by an 
Indian boy, and with Indian fcenery around: the figure feems perfeétly to ftart frony 
the canvas, and the aétion of his countenance, looking up, has matchlefs fpirit, It is 
called the portrait of William Earl of Denbigh, mifcalled governor of Barbadoes. His 
daughter married the firft Duke of Hamilton, which ftrengthens the opinion of its 
being that of her father. The painter feems to have been Rubens; but from what 
circumftance of his lordfhip’s life he placed him in an Indian foreft, is not known, 

The old Duke of Chatelherault, in black, with the order, J think, of St. Michael, 
pendent from his neck, which he accepted with the title, and a penfion, from Francis I. 
of France, at the time he was Earl of Arran, and regent of Scotland. He was declared 
next in fucceflion to the crown, in cafe of failure of heirs in Mary Stuart; a rank that 
his feeble and unfteady conduét would have difabled him from filling with dignity. 

A head of Catherine Parr, on wood, by Holbein. 

Another, faid to have been that of Anne Bullen, very handfome, dreffed in a ruff 
and kerchief, edged with ermine, and in a purple gown; over her face a veil, fo tran. 
{parent as not to conceal : 


The bloom of young defire and purple light of love. 


Maria Dei Gratia Scotorum Regina, 1586, et. 43. A-halflength: a (if figure, 
in a great ruff, auburn locks, oval but pretty full face, of much larger and plainer 
features than that at caftle Braan 3 8 natural alteration, from the increafe of her cruel 
ufage, and of her ill health ; yet till preferves a likenefs to that portrait. I was told 
here that the {ent this picture, together witha ring, a little before her execution, to the 
reprefentative of the Hamilton family, as an acknowledgment of gratitude for their fut. 
ferings in her caufe. 

Earl Morton, regent of Scotland ; a nobleman of vaft but abufed abilities ; rapacious, 
licenticus, unprincipled ;_reftrained by no confideration from gaining his points intre- 
pid till the laft hour of his being, when he fell on the {caffold with thofe penitential 
horrors * that the enormous wickedneis of his pait life did naturally infpire, 

The rough reformer, John Knox, a fevere reprover of the former. ‘Tho Earl, at 
the funeral of Knox, in a few words delivered this honourable teftimeny of his fpiric : 
“ There lies he who never feared the face of man.” 

Alexander Henderfon, a vain, infolent, and bufy minifter during the troubles of 
Charles I., who was deputed by his brethren to perfuade his Majefty to extirpate epit- 
copacy out of Scotland: but the king, an equal bigot, and better cafuift, filenced his 


* Spotfivood, 3:4, Lives of the Douglaffes, a5, 
WOL. Hi. 
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arguments; and Henderfon, chagrined with his ill fuccels, retired, and died of a broken 
heart. 

‘A head of Hobbes (as acontralt to the two former), with fhort thin grey hair. 

Lord Belhaven, author of the famous fpeech againft the union. 

Philip IL. a full length, with a flrange figure of Fame bowing at his feet, with a label, 
and this motto: “ Pro merente adito.” 

Two half-lengths, in black, one with a fiddle in his hand, the other in a grotefque 
attitude, both with the fame countenances, good, but {warthy; miftakenly called 
David Rizzio’s, but 1 could not Icarn that there was any portrait of that unfortunate 
man. j 

Irrefitible beauty brings up the rear, in form of Mifs Mary Scott, a full length, in 
white fattin, a moft elegant figure ; and thus concludes the lift with what is more pow- 
erful than all that has preceded ; than the arms of the warrior, the art of the politician, 
the admonitions of the churchman, or the wifdom of the philofopher. 

About a mile from the houfe, on an eminence, above a deep wooded glen, with the 
Avon at the bottom, is Chatelherault, fo called from the eftate the family once pofleffed 
in France ; is an elegant banqucting-houfe, with a dog-kennel, gardens, &c. and com- 
mandsa fine view. ‘The park is now much inclofed ; but I am told there are ftill in it 
a few of the wild cattle of the fame kind with thofe I faw at Drumlanrig. 

Continue my journey: crofs the Clyde at Bothwell bridge, noted for the defeat of a 
{mall army of enthufiafts in 1679, near the place, by the Duke of Monmouth; who dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf that day more by his humanity than his conduét ; .but itds probable 
he difliked a fervice againft men to whofe religious principles he had no avertion: he 
might likewife aim at future popularity in the country. 

Bothwell church was collegiate, founded by Archibald the Grim, Ear! of Douglas, in 
1398, for a provoft and cight prebendaries, The outfide is faid to be incrufted with a 
thin coat of ftone, but I confefs it efcaped my notice. In it are interred the founder 
and his lady, daughter of Andrew Murray, fon to King David Bruce, with whom he got 
the lordfhip of Bothwell. 

The caflle,!now in ruins, is beautifully feated on the banks of the Clyde: tradition 
and hiftory are filent about the founder. It is faid to have been a principal refidence 
of the Douglaffes ; and while Edward J. was in pofleflion of Scotland, was the chiet 
{tation of his governor; and after the battle of Bannockburn, was the prifon of fome of 
the Englifh nobility taken in that fatal field. Major * fays, that in 1337 it was taken 
by the partizans of David Bruce, and levelled tothe ground. That feems a favourite 
phrase of the hiftorian ; for to me it appears to be in the fame ftate with that of Caer- 
laveroc, and was only difmantled; for in both, fome of the remaining towers have all 
the marks of the early ftyle of building. 

‘The pretent retidence of the family, called Bothwell houfe, is modern, built between 
ninety and a hundred years ago by the young Earl of Forfar, who was killed at the 
battle of Dunblain. He was paternal uncle to the late Duke of Douglas, who fuc- 
ceeded to the eftate. ‘Lhe centre is but fmall, being chiefly taken up with flair-cafe 
and lobby. ‘The Duke of Douglas added the wings, in which are the principal apart. 
ments. It ftands very near the ancient caftle. ss 

On the fouth fide of the Clyde, oppofite to the caftle, are the remains of Blantyre, a 
priory of canons regular, founded before the ycar 1296 3 mention being made in that 
year of Frere William Priour de Blantyr t. 2 . 
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The country from Bothwell bridge is open, very fertile, compofed of gentle rifings, 
diverfified with large plantations. Reach 

Glafgow, the beft built of any fecond-rate city I ever faw ; the houfes of ftone, and 
in general well built, and many in a good tafte, plain andeunaffe@ed. ‘The principal 
fireet runs caft and weft, is near a mile and a half long, but unfortunately not ftraight ; 
yet the view from the crofs, where the two other great ftreets fall into this, has an air of 
vaft magnificence. ‘Ihe tolbooth is large and handfome, with this apt matto on the front+ 


Hee domns odit, amat, punit, confervat, honorat, 
nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 


Next to that is the exchange: within is a fpacious room, with full-length portraits of 
all our monarchs fince James I. ; and an excellent one, by Ramfay, of Archibald Duke 
of Argyle in his robes as lord of feflions, However expert he might have been in the 
laws of his land, the following form of refpite to a wretched convict does not fpeak 
much in favour of his regard to decency. 

Edinr Febr) 28th, 1728. 

“© | Archibald Earl of Iflay, do hereby prorogate and continue the life of John Rud- 
dell, writer in Edin’, to the term of Whitfunday next, and no longer, by G—d. 

“ ISLAY, 1. P.D.” 

Before the exchange is a large equeftrian ftatue of King William. ‘This is the fineft 
and broddeft part of the ftreet: many of the houfes are built over arcades, but too nar- 
row to be walked in with any conveniency. Numbers of other neat ftrects crofs this at 
right angles. 

‘The market-places are great ornaments to the city, the fronts being done in very fine 
tafte, and the gates adorned with columns of one or other of the orders. Some of 
thefe markets are for meal, greens, fifh or flefh: there are two for the laft which 
have conduits of water out of feveral of the pillars, fo that they are conftantly kept 
fweet and neat. Before thefe buildings were conftruéted, moft of thofe articles were 
fold in the public ftreets; and even after the market-places were built, the magiitrates 
with great difficulty compelled the people to take advantage of fuch cleanly innovations. 

Near the meal-market is the public granary, to be filled on any apprehenfion of 
fcarcity. 

The guard-houfe is in the great ftreet, where the inhabitants mount guard, and regu- 
larly do duty. An excellent police is obferved here; and proper officers attend the 
markets to prevent abufes. 

The police of Glafgow confifts of three bodies; the magiftrates with the town- 
council, the merchants houfe, and the trades houfe. ‘The lord provoft, three bailies, 
a dean of guild, a deacon convener, a treafurer, and twenty-five council-men, compofe 
the firft, It muft be obferved that the dean of guild is chofen annually, and can con- 
tinue in office but two years. ‘The fecond confifls of thirty-fix merchants, annually 
eleéted, with the provoft and three bailies, by virtue of their office, which make the 
whole body forty. ‘Ihe dean of guild is head of this houfe, who, in conjun@ion with 
his council, four merchants, and four tradefmen (of which the preceding dean is to be 
one), holds a court every Thurfday, where the parties only are admitted to plead, all 
lawyers being excluded. He and his council have power to judge and decree in all 
actions refpecting trade between merchant and merchant ; and thofe who refufe to fub- 
mit to their decifions are liable to a fine of five pounds, The fame officer and his 
council, with the mafter of work, can determine all difputes about boundaries, and no 
proceedings in building fhall be {topped except by him ; but the plaintiff muft lodge a 
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fafficient fum in his hands to fatisfy the defendant, in cafe the firft fhould lay a ground- 
lefs complaint: and, to prevent delay, the dean and his affiftants are to meet on the 
fpot within twenty-four hours; and to prevent frivolous difputes, fhould the plaintiff 
be found not to have been aggrieved, he is fined in twenty fhillings, and the damage 
fuftained by the delay: but again, fhould he imagine himfelf wronged by the decifion, 
he has power (after lodging forty fhillings in the hands of the dean) of appealing to the 
great council of the city; and in cafe they alfo decide againft him, the fum is forfeited 
and applied as the dean fhall think fit. ‘The fame magiftrate is alfo to fee that no en- 
croechments are made on the public ftreets: he can order any old houfes to be pulled 
down that appear dangerous; and, | think, has alfo power in fome places of difpofing 
of to the belt bidder, the ground of any houfes which the owner fuffers to lié in ruins 
for three years, without attempting to rebuild. Befides thefe affairs, he fuperintends 
the weights and meafures ; punifhes and fines tranfgreffors ; fines all unqualified per- 
fons who ufurp the privileges of freemen ; admits burgeffes: . the fines to aliens is 109, 
Scotch: and fipally, he and his council may levy a tax on the guild-brethren (not ex~ 
ceeding the above-mentioned fum at a time) for the maintenance of the wives and chil- 
dren of decayed brethren ; the money to be diftributed at the difcretion of the dean, 
his council, and the deacon convener. 

The third body is the trades houfe: this confifts of fifty-fix, of which the deacon 
convener is the head: there are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which has a 
deacon, who has a right to nominate a certain number of his trade, fo as to form the 
houfe: thefe manage a large ftock, maintain a great number of poor, and determine 
difputes between the trades. In this place may be mentioned, that the merchants hof~ 
pital, founded by the merchants of Glafgow in 1601, has a large capital to fapport the 
poor: that the town’s hofpital contains four hundred indigent, and is fupported by the 
magiltrates and town-council, the merchants houfe, the trades-houfe, and the kirk 
tefbons. Hutclinfon’s hofpital, founded in 1642 by two brothers of that name, has a 
fund of twelve thoufand pounds; the town-council a revenue of fix thoufand pounds 
per annum. 

The old bridge over the Clyde confifts of cight arches, and was huilt by William Rea, 
bifhop of this fee, about four hundred years ago. A new one has been lately added of 
feven arches, with circular holes between each to carry off the fuperfluous waters in the 
great floods. ‘This bridge deviates from the original plan, which was very clegant, and 
irce from certain defects that difgrace the prefent. 

The city of Glafgow, till very lately, was perfeétly tantalized with its river: the water 
was fhallow, the channel much too wide for the ufual quantity of water that flowed 
down, and the navigation interrupted by twelve remarkable fhoals. The fecond incon. 
veniency continually increafed by the wearing away of the banks, caufed by the preva- 
lency of the fouth-weft winds that blow here, and often with much violence, durin 
more than half the year: thus what is got in breadth, is loft in depth; and fhoals are 
formed by the lofs of water in the more contracted bed. Spring-tides do not flow 
above three feet, or neap-tides above one, at Broomy-law-quay, clofe to the town; fo 
thatin ery feafons lighters are detained there for feveral weeks, or are prevented from 
arriving there, to the great detriment of the city. 

To remedy this evil, the city called in feveral engineers: at length the plan propofed 
by my old friend, Mr. John Golburne, of Chefter, that honeft and able enginccr, was 
accepted, and he entered into contract with the magiftrates of Glafgow to deepen the 
channel to feven.feet at the quay, even at neap-tides. He has made confiderable pro- 
grefs in the work, and has given the Ripulated depth to within four miles of the place. 

For 
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For a prefent relief he has deepened the intermediate fhoals, and particularly he has 
given at leaft four feet of water immediately below the quay, in a fhoal called the Hurt, 
which was above a quarter of a mile long, and had over it only eighteen inches of 
water, Before this improvement lighters of only thirty tons burden could reach the 
quay; at prefent veffels of feventy come there with eafe. 

Near the bridge is the large alms-houfe, a vaft nailery, a ftone.ware manufactory, 
and a great porter brewery, which fupplies fome part of Ireland *: befides thele are 
manufactures of linens, cambricks, lawns, fuftians, tapes, and ftriped linens; fugar- 
houfes and glafs-houfes, great roperies ;. vaft manufactures of fhoes, boots, and faddles, 
and all forts of horfe furniture ; alfo vaft tanneries carried on under a company who 
have 60,0001. capital, chiefly for the ufe of the colonifts, whofe bark is found unfit for 
tanning. ‘The magazine of faddies, and other works refpeéting that bufinefs, is an 
amazing fight: all thefe are deftined for America, no port equalling this for the con- 
veniency of fituation, and fpeedily fupplying that market. Within fight, on the Ren- 
frew fide, are collieries, and much coal is exported into Ireland, and into America. 

The great import of this city is tobacco. The following ftate of that trade for:the 
three laft years exhibits its vaft extent and importance : 


1769. 1770. 
From Virginia, 25457 hogtheads. - 29815 
Maryland, 9641 - 8242 
Carolina, 460. - 913 
Total, 35558 38970 - 


So that it appears the increafe of importation from Virginia, in 1770, was 435-hog!- 
heads, and from Carolina, 453, and that it decreafed in Maryland, 1369. But what is 
remarkable, that in the fame year not any part of this vaft flock remained unfold ; the: 
whole being difpofed of in the following proportions : 


hogh: hogfh.. 

To Ireland, 3310" : Bremen, 1303 

France, 15706 Spain, &c. 885 

Holland, 10637 Norway, 557 
Dunkirk, 2907 Denmark, 200 > 
Hamburg, 2416 America, - 16> 
Total exported - - - : - 37938 | 


which, with 1032 fold inland, balances the account. 
Tn the laft year 1771, the commerce {lill improved, for from 


hoghh. 
Virginia, 35493 
Maryland, 12530 
Carolina, 993 





‘Total, . 49016 





* Dublin is extremely capable of Supplying Ueland with this liquor, but, as Iam credibly informed, is 
almolt prohibited the attempt by a hard_ard unpolitical tax. 
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‘The exports alio increafed, but not in the fame proportion with thofe of {aft year : 








Treland took 3509 hogth. Bremen, 11976 
France, 16098 Norway, 665 
Holland, 14546 Denmark, 390 
Dunkirk, 5309 Spain, &c. 297 
Jfamburg, 2788 Barbadoes, at 
‘Total, 44799 

Sold inland, 1142 

; 45941 

So that this year it appears that there is unfold, 3°75 
‘Lo balance the great fum of, 49016 


But this encouraging inference may be drawn: that, notwithftanding all our fquab. 
bles with the colonies, thofe of the firft importance improve in their commerce with 
their mother country: receive alfo an equal return in the manufactures of Greate 
Britain, which, they wifely difpenfe to thole whom unavailing affociations of prohibition 
bind from an open traffick with us. 7 

The origin of foreign trade in this great city is extremely worthy of attention. A 
merchant, of the name of Walter Gibfon, by an adventure firft laid the foundation of its 
wealth : about the year 1668 he cured and exported in a Dutch veffel, 300 lafts of her- 
rings, each containing fix barrels, which he fent to St. Martiu’s, in France, where he 
got a barrel of brandy and a crown for each: the fhip returning, laden with brandy and 
falt, the cargo was fold for a great fum: he then launched farther into bufinefs, 
bought the veffel, and two large hips befides, with which he traded to different parts 
of Europe, and to Virginia : he alfo firft imported iron to Glafgow, for betore that time 
it was reccived from Sterling and Burrowftonefs, in exchange for dyed ftuffs : and even 
the wine ufed in this city was brought from Edmburgh. Yet I find no ftatue, no 
grateful infcription, to preferve the memory of Walter Gibfon ! 

Glafgow, till long after the reformation, was confined to the ridge that extends from 
the high-church, or cathedral, and the houfes trefpaffed but little on the ground on each 
fide. This place (whofe inhabitants at this time are computed to be forty thoufand) was 
fo inconfiderable, in 1357, as not to be admitted in the number of the cautionary towns 
affigned to Edward HI. for the payment of the ranfome of David II *. But the revenue 
of the archbifhop was, at the reformation, little lefs than a thoufand pounds fterling per 
annum, befides feveral emoluments in corn of different kinds. Religion was, before 
that period, the commerce of our chief cities; in the fame manner as commerce is their 
religion in the prefent age. 

Some writers attribute the foundation of this fee to St. Kentigern, in 560, and make 
him the firit bifhop: others will give him no other rank than that of a fimple faint. Ie 
is with more certainty known, that the cathedral was founded or refounded, in 1136, 
by John, governor to David I., and who was the firft certain bifhop of the place ; for it 


was not erccted into un archbifhoprick till 1500, when Robert Blacader had firlt the 
titie. 


* Anderfon’s DiQ. Commerce, i, 
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‘Chis fine church was devoted to deftru€tion by the wretched minifters of 1578, who 
aflembled, by beat of drum, a multitude to effeét the demolition: but the trades of the 
city taking arms, declared that they would bury under the ruins the firft perfon who 
attempted the facrilege ; and to this fenfible zeal are we indebted for fo great an orna- 
ment to the place. I: is at prefent divided into three places for divine fervice; two 
above, one beneath, and deep under ground, where the congregation may truly fay,. 
clamavi ex profundis. "lhe roof of this is fine, of ftone, and fupported by pillars, but. 
much hurt by the crowding of the pews, 

In the church yard is an epitaph on a jolly phyfician, whofe practice fhould be re- 
commended to all fuch harbingers of death, who by their terrific faces fcare the poer 
patient prematurely into the regions of eternity: 

Stay, paflenger, and view this fone, 

For under ic lies fuch a one 

Who cured many while he lived ; 

So gratious he no man grieved : 

¥ea when his phylick’s force oft? failed, 

His pleafant purpofe then prevailed ; 

For of his God he got the grace 

‘To live in mirth, and die in peace 3 

Heaven has his foule, his corps this tone; 

Sigh, paffenger, and then be gone, 
Doctor Peter Low, 1612. 

Befides this church are the College Church, Ramfhorn, Trone, St. Andrew’s and 
Wint. ‘The Englith ehapel, college chapel, ahightand church, three feceding meet. 
ing-houfes, a Moravian, an independent, a methodilt, an anabaptift, a barony church,. 
and one in the fuburbs of the Gorbels. 

But the moft beautiful is that of St. Andrew’s, or the New Church, whofe front 
graced with an elegant portico, does the city great credit, if it had not been disfigured 
by a flender fquare tower, with a pepper-box top; and in general the fteeples in Gla!- 
gow are ina remarkably bad tafte, being in fact no favourite part of archite€ture witi: 
the church of Scotland. ‘The infide of that juft mentioned is finifhed not only with 
neatnefs but with clegance ; is {upported by pillars, and very prettily fluccoed. It is- 
one of the very few exceptions to the flovenly and indecent manner in which the houfes 
of God, in Scotland, are kept: reformation, in matters of religion, feldom obferves 
mediocrity; here it was at firit outrageous, for a place commonly neat was deemed to 
favour of popery : but to avoid the imputation of that extreme, they ran into another ; 
for in many parts of North-Britain our Lord feems {till to be worfhipped in a flable, and 
often in a very wretched one; many of the churches are thatched with heath, and in 
fome places are in fuch bad repair as to be half open at top; fo that the people appear 
to worfhip as the Druids did of old, in open temples. Itis but common juttice to lay, 
that this is no fault of the clergy, or of the people, but entirely of the landed intereft ; 
who having at the reformation, fhared in the plunder of the church, were burthencd 
with the building and repairing of the houfes of worfhip. It is too frequently the cale,. 
that the gentlemen cannot be induced to undertake the moft common repairs, without 
being threatened with a procefs before the lords of feflions, or perhaps having the pro- 
cefs actually made, which is attended with odium, trouble and expence to the poor ia- 
cumbents. 

Near the cathedral isthe ruin cf the caitle, or the bifhop’s palace ; the great tower 
was built by John Cameron, prelate in 1426. Buchanan* relates an abfurd tale, that 





* Lib. xi c. 25° 
12 this 
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this bifhop was fummoned to the great tribunal by a loud preternatural voice; that he 
aflembled his fervants, when to their great terror the call was repeated ; and the bithop 
died in great agonies. THis offence is concealed from us, for he appears to have been a 
good and an able man. 

Archbifhop Bethune furrounded the palace with a fine wall, and made a baftion over 
one corner, anda tower over another. This caftle was befieged in 1544, by the regent 
Arran, in the civil difputes at that time ; who took it, and hanged eighteen of the 
garrifon, placed there by Lenox, a favourer of the reformation. : 

In Glatgow were two religious houfes and an hofpital. One of Dominicans, founded 
by the bifhop and chapter in 1279, and another of Cbfervantines in 1476, by John 
Laing, bifhop of Glafgow, and Thomas Forfyth, rector of the ollege. 

The univerfity was founded in 1450, James II., Pope Nicolas V. gave the Bull, but 
difhop Turnbull fupplied the money. It confifts of one college, a large building with a 
handfome front to the ftreet, refembling fome of the old colleges in Oxford. Charles 
I. fubfcribed 20ol. towards this work, but was prevented from paying it by the enfuing 
‘troubles; but Cromwell afterwards fulfilled the defign of the royal donor. Here are 
about four hundred ftudents who lodge in the town, but the profeffors have good 
houfes in the college, where young gentlemen may be boarded, and placed more im. 
-mediately under the profeffor’s eye, than thofe that live in private houfes, An inconve- 
niency that calls loudly for reformation. 

The library is a very handfome room, with a gallery, fupported by pillars ; and is we'l 
furnifhed with books. That beneficent nobleman, the firft Duke of Chandos, when he 
vifited the college, gave sool. towards building this apartment. 

In poffeffion of the college isa very fingular verfion of the bible, by the Rev. 
“Zachary Boyd, a worthy, learned and pious divine of this city, who lived about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and dying, bequeathed to this feminary of knowledge his fortune, and 
all his manufcripts, but not on condition of printing his poem as is vulgarly imagined. 
It is probable that he adapted his verfe to the intelleéts of his. hearers, the only excule 
for the variety of grofs imagery, of which part of the foliloquy of Jonas in the fifh’s 
belly, will be thought a fufficient fpecimen : 


What houfe is this? here’s neither coal nor candle ; 
Where I nothing but guts of fifhes handle, 

T and iny table are both here within, 

Where day ne’er dawn’d, where fun did never thine. 
The like of this on earth man never-faw, 

A living man within a moniter’s maw ! 

Buryed under mountains, which are high and fleep ! 
Pluoged under waters hundred fathoms deep ! 

Not fo was Noah in his houfe of tree, 

For through a window he the light did fee ; 

He failed above the higheit waves: a wonder, 

Land my boat are all the waters under? 

He and his ark might go and alfo come ; 

But I fit ftitl in fuch a ftrait?ned room 

Asis moft uncouth ; head and feet together, 
Among fuch greafe:as would a thoufand {mother ; 
Where I intombed in melancholy fink, 

-Choaked, ‘Tuffocate with excremental ftink ! 


Meffrs. Robert and Andrew Foulis, printers and bookfellers to the univerfity, have 
inflituted an academy for painting and engraving ; and like good citizens, zealous to 
‘promote the welfare and honour of their native place, have, at vaft expence, formed a 
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mol numerous colle@ion of paintings from abroad, in order to form the tafte of their 
eleves. i 

The printing is a confiderable branch of bufinefs, and has long beef celebrated for 
the beauty of the types, and the correétnels of the editions. Here are preferved, in 
cafes, numbers of monumental, and other ftones, taken out of the walls on the Ro- 
man ftations in this part of the kingdom : fome are well cut and ornamented : mott of 
them were done to perpetuate the memory of the vexillatio, or party, who performed 
fach or fuch works ; others in memory of officers who died in the country. Many of 
thefe fculptures were engraven at the expence of the univerfity ; whofe principal did me 
the honour of prefenting me with a fet. 

‘The 1ft plate is very beautiful : a viétory, reclined on a globe, with a palm in one 
hand, a garland in the other; a pediment above, fupported by two fluted pilafters, with 
Corinthian capitals: beneath is a boar, a common animal in fculptures found in Britain, 
probably becaufe they were in plenty in our forefts. Both thefe are in honour of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. 

None is more inftruétive than that engraven in plate III], on which appears a victory 
about to crown a Romar horfeman, armed with a {pear and fhield. Beneath him are 
two Caledonian captives, naked, and bound with little daggers, like the modern dirks, 
by them. On another compartment of the ftone is an eagle and fea-goat, to denote 
fome victory gained in the courfe of their work near the fea: for it was devoted by a 
party of the Legio fecunda Augutta, ‘on building a certain portion of the wall, 

The XVIth is monumental : the figure is very elegant, reprefenting one gracefully 
recumbent, dreffed ina loofe robe : beneath is a wheel, denoting, that at the time of his 
death he was engaged with a party on the road: and by himis an animal, refembling 
the Mufimon or Siberian goat. 

In this ftreet is the houfe where Henry Darnly lodged, confined by a dangerous ilnefs, 
fufpected to arife from poifen, adminiftered at the inftigation of Bothwell. Here the 
anhappy prince received a vifit from Mary Stuart, and took the fatal refolution of re« 
moving to Edinburgh. ‘This fudden return of her affection, her blandifhments to en- 
veigle him from his father and friends, and his confequential murder, are circumftances 
unfavourable to the memory of this unfortunate princefs. 

June 11. Take boat at the quay ; and after a paffage of four miles down the Clyde, 
reach the little flying houfe of Mr. Golborne, now fixed on the Northern bank, com- 
manding a moft elegant view of part of the county of Renfrew, the oppofite fhore. 
After breakfaft furvey the machines for deepening the river which were then at work : 
they are called ploughs, are large hollow cafes, the back is of caft iron, the two ends of 
wood ; the other fide open. Thefe are drawn crofs the river by means of capftans, 
Placed on long wooden frames or flats ; and oppofite to each other near the banks of 
the niver. Are drawn over empty, returned with the iron fide downwards, which 
ferapes the bottom, and brings up at every return half aton of gravel, depofiting it on 
the bank: and thus twelve hundred tons are cleared every day. Where the river is too 
wide, the fhores are contracted by jetties. 

Proceed down the river; on the left the water of Inchinnan opens to view ; the prof. 
pect up the moft elegant and the fofteft of any in North Britain ; the expante is wide 
and gentle; the one bank bare, the other adorned with a {mall open grove. A little 
ile tufted with trees divides the water ; beyond the fine bridge of Inchinnan receiving 
the united rivers of the white and black Cart, and the town and fpire of Paifley, 
backed by a long and fertile range of rifing land, clofe the feene. 

i 
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On the right is a chain of low hills, Camfey fells, running N. W. and S. E. diverg. 
ing N. E. and advancing to the water fide, terminating with the rock of Dunbuc, that 
almoft reaches to the Clyde. 

Pafs under Kirkpatric, where the river is about a quarter of a mile broad ; at this - 
place is a confiderable manufacture of all forts of huibandry tools, began about four 
years ago; But it is far more celebrated for being the fuppofed termiuation of the Roman 
wall, or Graham’s dike, built under the aufpices of Antoninus Pius. Not the leaft 
relique is to be feen here at pref»nt ; but about a mile and a half to the eaitward on a 
rifing ground above the bridye of the burn of Dalmure, near the village of Duntocher, 
are the veltiges of a fort and watch-tower, with a very deep. fois. ‘The houfes in the 
village appear to have been formed out of the ruins, for many of the ftones are fmoothed 
on the fide; and on one are the letters N. FE. R.O. very legible. ‘his wall was 
guarded with {mall forts from end to end, that is to fay, from near Kirkpatric to within two 
miles of Abercorn, or, as Bede calls it, the monattery of Abercurnig, or the Firth of 
Forth, a fpace of thirty-fix miles eight hundred and cighty-fevgn paces; of thefe forts 
ten are planned by the ingenious Mr. Gordon, and numbers of the infcriptions found 
in them, engraven. ‘This great work was performed by the foldiery under Lollius 
Urbicus, licutenant of Antoninus, in purfuance of the plan hefore pointed out by the 
great Agricola, who garrifoned the whole fpace between the two firths, removing, as it 
was, the barbarians into another ifland *. 

Ireland will fearce forgive me if I am filent about the birth-place of its tutelar faint. 
Hie firft drew breath at Kirkpatric, and derived his name from his father, a noble Ro- 
‘man (a Patrician) who fled hither in the time of perfecution, St. Patric took on him- 
felf the charge of Ireland; founded there 365 churches, ordained 365 bilhops, 3000 
priefts, converted 12000 perfons in one ditrict, baptized feven kings at once, efta- 
blifhed a purgatory, and with his ftaff at once expelled every reptile that ftung or 
croaked. 

Somewhat lower, on the fame fide, Dunglafs projects into the water, and forms a 
round bay. On the point is a ruined fort, perhaps on the fite of a Roman; for prob- 
ably the wall might have ended here, as at this very place the water is deep, and at all 
times uafordable by foot or horfe. ‘he fort was blown upin 1640, as fome fay, by tha 
defperate treachery of an Englifh boy, page to the Earl of Haddington, who, with 
numbers of people of rank, were miferably deftroyedt. Below this the river widens, 
and begins to have the appearance of an ac{tuary : the fcene varies into other beauties ; 
the hills are rocky, but cloathed at the bottom by ranges of woods, and numbers of pretty 
villas grace the country. Dunbuc makes now a confiderable figure: the plain of 
Dumbarton opens; the vaft and ftrange bicapitated rock, with the fortrefs, appears full 
in front; the town and its {pire beyond ; the fine river Leven on one fide, and the vat 
mountains above Loch-lomond, and the great bafe and foaring top of Ben-lomond clofe 
the view. 

The Roman fleet, in all probability, had its tation under Dunbarton: the Glota or 
Clyde, has there fufficient depth of water; the place was convenient and fecure; near 
the end of the wall, and covered by the fort at Dunglafs; the pharos on the top of the 
great rock is another ftrong proof that the Romans made it their harbour, for the 
water beyond is impaffable for fhips, or any veflels of large burden. ' 


* Tacitus. + Whitelock, 35. Crawford’s Peerage, 182. 
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After a long conteft with a violent adverfe wind, and very turbulent water, pafs 
under, on the S. fhore, Newark; a caftellated houfe, with round towers. Vifit Port- 
Glafgow, a confiderable town, with a great pier, and numbers of large fhips: de- 
pendent on Glafgow, a creation of that city, fince the year 1668, when it was pur- 
chafed from Sir Patric Maxwell of Newark, houfes built, a harbour formed, and the 
cuftom-houfe for the Clyde eftablifhed. 

Proceed two miles lower to Greenock, anciently called the bay of St. Lawrence; a 
place ftill more confiderable for its fhipping than the former; and like the other a port 
of Glafrow, twenty-two miles diftant from it, The Firth here expands into a fine 
bafon, four miles wide, and is land-locked on all fides. Dine here, contra& for a vef- 
fel for my intended voyage, and return to Glafgow at night. , 

June 12. Crofs the new bridge, at whofe foot on that fide is Gorbel, a fort of fuburbs 
to Glafgow. The county of Lanerk ftill extends three miles down the river; but after 
afhort ride, I enter the fhire of Renfrew. 

Leave on the left the hill of Langfide, noted for the battle in 1568; which decided 
the fortune of Mary Stuart, and precipitated her into that fatal ftep of deferting her 
country, and flinging herfelf into an eighteen years captivity, terminating in the lofs of 
her head, the difgrace of the annals of her glorious rival. Ride through a fine coun- 
try to Cruickfton caftle, feated on the fummit of a little hill; now a mere fragment, 
only a part of a fquare tower remaining of a place of much magnificence, when in its 
full glory. The fituation is delicious, coramanding a view of a well-cultivated tract, 
divided into a multitude of fertile little hills, 

This was originally the property of the Crocs, a potent people in this county; hut 
in the reign of Malcolm Il. was conveyed, by the marriage of the heirefs, daughter 
of Robert de Croc, into the family of Stuarts, in after-times earls and dukes of Lenox, 
who had great poffeflions in thefe parts, ‘To this place Henry Darnly retired with his 
enamoured queen, Cruickfton being then, as Cliefden in the time of Villiers, 


The feat of wantonnefs and love. 


Here fame fays that Mary firft refigned herfelf to the arms of her beloved, beneath a 
great yew, {till exifting ; but no loves would {mile on joys commenced beneath the 
flrade of this funereal tree ; the hour was unpropitious. 


Tile dies primus Lethi, primusque malorum, caufa fuit. 


Tt was even faid * that Mary, unconfcious of events, ftruck a coin on the occafion, 
with the figure of the fatal tree, honored with a crown, and diftinguifhed by the motto, 
“ Dat gioria vires.” But I have opportunity of contradicting this opinion from an ex- 
amination of the coins themfelves, whofe dates are 1565, 1566, and1s67t. he 
tree ig evidently a palm, circumfcribed, “ Exurgat Deus, diffipentur inimici ejus.” 
Pendent from the boughs, is the motto above cited, which is part of the following 
lines taken from Propertius, alluding to a fnail climbiag up the body of the tree, a 
modeft comparifon of the honors that Henry Darnly received by the union with his 
royal fpoute : 

Magnum iter afcendo, fed dat mihi gloria vires, 


Non juvat ex facili, Tata corona jugo. 
Lib. iv. El. 2. 


* Bithop Nicholfon’s Scottith Library, 323. 
+ See aifo Anderfon’s Coins, tab. 165, 
112 Vifit 
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Vifit Paifley, a confiderable but irrégularly. built town; at the difance of two miles 
from Cruickiton, fix miles welt of Glafgow, two miles fouth-weft of Renfrew, and 
fourteen fouth-eaft of Greenock. It was erected into a burgh of barony in the year 
1488, and the affairs of the community are managed by three bailies, of which’ the 
eldeft is commonly in the commiilion of the peace, a treafurer, a town-clerk, and fe- 
venteen counfellors, who are annually elected upon the firtt Monday after Michaelmas. 
It ftands on both fides the river Cart, over which it has three ftone bridges, each of 
two arches: the river runs from fouth to north, and emptics itfelf into the Clyde, 
about three miles below the town: at {pring-tides veflels of forty tons burthen come 
up to the quay; and, ‘as the magiftrates are now clearing and deepening the river, it 
is hoped that ftill larger may hereafter get up. The communication by water is of 
great importance to the inhabitants, for fending their goods and manufa@ures to Port. 
Glafgow and Greenock, and, if they chufe it, to Glafgow; and betides, was the 
grand canal finifhed, they will have an eafy communication with the Firth of Forth, as. 
the canal joins the Clyde about three or four miles north of Paifley. 

Notwithftanding its antiquity, this town was of little confequence till within thefe lalt 
fifty years; before that period fcaree any other manufacture was carried on but coarfe 
Imen checks, anda kind of ftriped cloth called Bengals; both which have long been 
given up here; while thefe were the only manufaéture, the inhabitants feem to have 
had no turn for enlarging their trade, for their goods were expofed to fale in the week. 
ly market, and chiefly bought up by dealers from Glafgow : fome of them, hawever, 
who travelled into England to fell Scots manufactures, picked up a more general, 
knowledge of trade, and having faved a little money, fettled at home, and thought of 
eftablithing other branches; to which they were the more encouraged, as their acquaint- 
ance in England was like to be of great ufe to them. 

About fifty years ago the making of white ftitching threads was firft introduced into 
the weft country by a private gentlewoman, Mrs. Millar, of Bargarran, who, very much 
to her own honour, imported a twift-mill, and other neceflary apparatus, from Hol. 
land, and carried on a {mall manufa@ure in her own family: this branch, now of fach 
general importance to Scotland, was foon after eftablithed in Paifley ; where it has ever 

“ fince been on the increafe, and has now diffufed itfelf over all parts of the kingdom, 
In other places girls are bred to it; here they may be rather faid to be born to it; as al- 
moft every family makes fome threads, or have made formerly. It is generally com. 
puted, that, in the town and neighbourhood, white threads are annually made to the: 
amount of from 40 to 50,ccol. 

The manufature of lawns, under various denominations, is alfo carried on here ta 
a confiderable amount, and to as great perfeGtion as in any part of Europ. Valt 
quantities of foreign yarn are annually imported from France,, Germany, &c. for this 
branch, as only the lower priced kinds can. be made of our home manufaétured yarn. 
It is thought the lawn branch here amounts to about .70,000l. annually. ‘The filk 
gauze has alfo been eftablifhed here, and brought to the utmoft perfeétion ; it is wrought 
to an amazing variety of patterns; for fuch is the ingenuity of our weavers, that nothing 
in their branch is too hard for them, It is commonly reckoned that this branch amounts 
to about 60,oool., annually. 

A manufacture of ribbons has, within thefe twelve months, been eftablifhed here, 
and both flowered and plain are made, In every refpeét as good as in any placein Eng. 
land. In thefe different branches a great number of people are employed, many of 
them boys and girls, who muft otherwife have been idle for fome years. It mult be 
extremely agreeable to every man who wifhes well to his country, to fee inthe fammer 

feafoa 
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" feafon, both fides of the river, and a great many other fields about town, covered with 
cloth and threads; and to hear, at all feafons, as he paffes along the ftreets, the induf- 
trious and agreeable noife of weaver’s looms and twift-mills. The late unfortunate 
ftagnation of trade has been felt here, as well as in moft other parts of the ifland; but 
it is hoped, if things were a little more fettled, trade will revive, and the induftrious 
artificers be again all employed. 

Befides thele general manufactures, feveral others of a more local -kind are carried 
on here; there is a very confiderable one of hard-foap and tallow candles, both of 
which are efteemed excellent of their kinds, as the gentlemen concerned fpared no 
expence to bring their manufacture to perfe€tion : their candles, efpecially their mould- 
ed ones, are reckoned the beft and moft elegant that have been made in Scotland, and 
great quantities of them are fent to England and to the Weft Indies. ‘They are made 
after the Kenfington manner, and with this view they had a man from London, at very 
high wages. There are alfo two tanning works in town, and a copperas work in the 
neighbourhood. ; 

Before the year 1735, the whole people in the parifh, town and country, faid their 
prayers in one church, and the reverend and learned Mr. Robert Miller difcharged 
the whole duties of the paftoral office for many years without an affiftant ; but fince 
that period the town has increafed fo much, that befides the old church there are now 
two large ones, and two feceding meeting-houfts.. The church firft built, called the 
Laigh, or-low-church, isin form of a Greek cro!s, very well laid out, and contains a 
great number of people: the other called the high church, is a very fine building, and 
as it flands on the top ofa hill, its lofty ftone fpire is feen ata vat diftarce ; the church 
is an oblong fquare, of cighty-two feet by fixty-two, within the walls, built of free« 
ftone, well fmoothed, having ruftic corners, and an elegant {tone cornice at top: though 
the area is fo large, it has no pillars; and the feats and lofts are fo well laid out, that 
though the church contains about three thoufand people, every one of them fees the 
minifter: in the conftru€tion of the roof, (which is a pavillion, covered with flate, 
having a platform covered with lead on the top) there is fomething very curious; it is ° 
admired by every man of tafte, and with the whole building, was planned and conduét- 
ed by the late very ingenious Baillie Whyte, of this place. The town houfe is a very 
handfome building of cut-Rone, with atall fpire and a clock: part of it is let for an 
inn, the reft is ufed asa prifon and court-rooms; for here the fheriff-courts of the coun- 
ty are held. ‘Ihe flefh-market has a genteel front of cut-ftone, and is one of the neat- 
eft and moft commodious of the kind in Britain; butchers’ meat, butter, cheefe, fith, 
wool, and feveral other articles, are fold here by what they call the tron-pound of 
twenty-two Englifh ounces and a half. ‘Che poor-houfe isa large building, very well 
laid out, and flands oppofite tothe quay, in a fine free air; itis fupported by a {mall 
tax, impoled upon the inhabitants quarterly. ‘There are at prefent in the houfe above , 
fixty, of which number about thirty-fix are boys and girls, who are carefully educated, 
and the boys put out to bufinefs at the expence of the houfe. Befides thefe, many 
out-penfioners have weekly fupplies. Moft of the mechanics and artificers in town, 
and feveral others, that fault not under thefe denominations, have formed themfelyes 
into focieties, and have citablifhed funds for the aid of their diftreffed members; thefe 
funds are generally well managed, and of very great benefit to individuals. 

The old part of the town runs from eaft to weit upon the fouth flope of a ridge of 
hills, from which there is a pleafant and very extenfive profpeét of the city of Glaf- 
gow, and the adjacent country on all fides, but to the fouthward, where the view ter- 
ninates on a ridge of green hills, about two miles diftant. Including the late buildings 
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and fuburbs, it is about an Englifh mile long, and much about the fame breadth. So 
late as the year 1746, by avery accurate furvey, it was found to contain fearce four 
thowfand inhabitants; but it is now thought to have no fewer than from ten to twelve 
thouland, ali ages included. The Earl of Abercorn’s burial place is by much the 
greateft curiofity in Paifley : it is an old Gothic chapel, without pulpit or pew, or any 
ornament whatever ; but has the fineft ccho perhaps in the world: when the end-door 
(the only one it has) is fhut, the noife is equal to a loud and not very diftant clap of 
thunder; if you ftrike a fingle note of mufic, you hear the found gradually afeending, 
till it dics away, as ifat an immenfe diftance, and all the while diffufing itlelf through 
the circumambient air: if a good voice fings, or a mufical inflrument is well played 
upon, the effect is inexpreffibly agreeable. In this chapel is the mounment of Marjory 
Bruce: fhe lies recumbent, with her hands clofed, in the attitude of prayer: above 
was once a rich arch, with fculptures of the arms, &c. Her {tory is fingular: fhe was 
daughter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, great {teward of Scotland, and mother 
of Robert UH. In the year 1317, when fhe was big with child, fhe broke her neck in 
hunting near this place: the Cefarian operation was inftantly performed, and the 
child taken out alive ; but the operator chancing to hurt one eye with his inftrument, 
occafioned the blemifh that gave him afterwards the epithet of Blear-eye; and the 
monument is alfo flyled that of Queen Bleary. In the fame chapel were interred Eliza- 
beth Muir and Euphemia Rofs, both conforts to the fame monarch : the firft died before 
his acceffion. - 

About half a mile fouth-weft of Paifley lies Maxwelton : a very neat little village, 
erected fince the year 1746, where the manufactures of filk gauze are carried on toa 
confiderable extent. 

‘There is fcarce a veltige remaining of the monaftery, founded in 1160, by Walter 
fon of Allan, ‘ Dapifer Regis Scotiz pro anima quondam regis David et anima Henrici 
“* regis Anglia ct anima comitis Henrici et pro falute corporis et anima Malcolmi et 
“* pro animabus omnium parentium meorum, ct benefaétorum nec non et mei ipfius 
* falute, &c.”? ‘The monks, who were inftructed with this weighty charge, were firft 
of the order of Cluniacs, afterwards changed to Ciftercians; and laftly, the firft order 
was again reftored. 

‘The garden wall, a very noble and extenfive one of cut ftonc, conveys fome idea of 
the ancient grandcur of the place: by a rude infcription, ftillextant, on the north-weft 
corner, it appears to have been built by George Shaw, the abbot, in the year 1484, the 


fame gentleman who four years after procured a charter for the town of Paifley. ‘The 
infcription is too fingular to be omitted : 


Thy callit the abbot George of Shaw, 
About my abbey gart make this waw 
An hundred four hundredth zear 
Eighty-four the date but, weir. 

Pray for his faivation 

That laid this noble foundation, 





As the great flewards of Scotland were their patrons and benefactors, they enjoyed 
ample privileges, and very confiderable revenues ; they were the patrons of no fewer 
than thirty-one pavithcs, in different parts of the kingdom. The monks of this abbey 
wrote a chronicle of Scots affairs, called the black-book of Paifley, an authentic copy of 
which is faid to have been berut in the abbey of Halyrood-houfe, daring Cromwell’s 
ufurpation : another copy taken from Mr, Robert Spottifwood’s library, was carried to 
Encland by General Lambert. ‘The chartelary af tha manafttave to foiden ba Boe 
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tant; the account of the charters, bulls of confirmation, donations, &c. is brought 
down to the year 1548. John Hamilton, the laft abbot, was natural brother to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and, upon his promotion to the fee of St. Andrew’s, in 1546, re- 
figned the abbezy of Paifley in favour of Lord Claud Hamilton, third fon of that 
Duke; which refignation was aiterwards confirmed by Pope Jultus III. in the year 
1553. ‘This Lord Claud Hamilton, titular abbot of Paiiley, upon the diffelution of 
the monafteries obtained from King James the VIth, a charter, erecting the lands be- 
longing to the abbacy into a temporal lordfhip: this charter is dated at Edinburgh, 
July 29, 1587. He was, by the fame prince, created a peer, in 1591, by the title of 
Lord Paifley, and diedin 1621. In 1604 his eldeft fon had been created Lord Aber- 
corn, and in 1606 was reifed to the dignity of an Earl. ‘The family is now reprefented 
by the Right Hon. James Earl of Abercorn, Baron Hamilton of Straban, in Ireland, &c. 
The lordthip of Paifley was difpofed of to the Earl of Angus, in the year 1652, and by 
him to William Lord Cochran, afterwards Earl of Dundonald, in 1653, in which 
family it continued till the year 1764, when the prefent Earl of Abercorn re-purchafed 
the paternal inheritance of his family. Vhe abbey-church, when entire, has becn a 
grand building, in form of a crofs; the great north window is a noble ruin, the arch 
very lofty, the middle pillar wonderfully light, and fill entire: only the chancel now 
remains, which is divided into a middle and two fide-aifles ; all very lofty pillars, with 
Gothic arches; above thefe is another range of pillars, much larger, being the fegment 
of a circle, and above a row of arched niches, from end to end; over which the roof 
ends in a fharp point. he outfide of the building is decorated with a profufion of or- 
naments, elpecially the great weft and north doors, than which fearce any thing 
lighter or richer can be imagined. 

But notwithftanding popery and epifcopacy were expelled this country, yet fuper-- 
ftition and credulity kept full poffeflion in thefe parts. In 1697 twenty poor wretches 
were condemned for the imaginary crime of witchcraft, and five actually fuffered at the 
ftake on June roth in the fame year*. One young and handfome; to whom is attri- 
buted the heroic reply mentioned in my former volume +t. So deep was the folly of 
excefs in belief rooted here, that full credit feems to have been given to anaccount that 
one of the condemned (a wizzard) was ftrangled in his chair by the devil, I fuppofe 
left he fhould make a confeffion to the detriment of the fervice. 

‘The veftiges of the Roman camp at Paifley, are at prefent almoft annihilated. Of 
the outworks mentioned by Camden, there are no traces of any excepting one, forat a 
place called Caftle Head, are flill left a few marks, but nothing entire. ‘There had 
been a military road leading to the camp, which is fuppofed to have been the vanduara 
of Ptolemy. 

Continue my journey towards Renfrew. On the road fee a mount or tumulus, 
with a fofs round the baie, with a fingle ftone erected on the top. Near this place was 
defeated and flain Sumerled Thane of Argyle, who in 1159, witha great army of 
banditti, colleéted from Ireland t and other parts, landed in the bay of St. Laurence, 
and led them in rebellion againft Maicolm IV. ‘hat this mount was raifed in memory 


* Narrative of the diaholical pradtices of above twenty wizzards, &¢. j rinted 1697- 


+ ‘Phe orl at W made ateply equally great. Her perfecutors bad only one circumf{tance again 
her: thar of eonc herfelf. for when the mob came to feize her mother, fhe hid herfelf in the coal-hole. 
Op her trial the by-itanders pitying her youth and innocence, advifed her to plead her belly — She replied 
with the utmott foiriz, that notwithitanding -hey had power to put her to death; they never fhould taske 


her reputation by fo infamous a plea. 
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of fo fignat an event is not improbable, efpecially as we are told by a moft relpectable 
writer *, that his troops retired unmolefted ; therefore might have leifure to fling up 
this ufual tribute to the honour of their leader. 

Reach Renfrew the county town, now an inconfiderable place. Robert II, had a pa- 
lace here, which ftood on a piece of ground of about half an acre, {till called the Caftle 
hill; but nothing remains but the ditch which furrounded it. ‘This monarch firft made 
Rentrew an independent heriffdom, for before it was joined to that of Lanerk. 

Pafs by the tower of Inch, or ifle fo called, from its once having been, as tradition 
fays, fyrrounded by the Clyde. Mr. Crawford, in his hiftory of the county informs us, 
it had been the property of the barons Ro!s of Haulkhead. 

All the land in thefe.parts excellent, but moft ill and flovenly dreffed. Crofs the 
Clyde, pafs by Partic, @ village where the bakers of Glafgow have very confiderabte 
mills on the water of Kelvin, and a great tract of land, at prefent valued at ten thou- 
{and pounds ; originally granted to them by the regent Murray, in reward for their 
fervices in fupplying his army with bread previous to the decifive battle of Langfide. 
Return again to Glafpow. : : 

June 13. Set out in company with Mr. Golborne for Loch.Lomond. Pafs for a 
few miles over a pleafant country, hilly, well cultivated; and often prettily planted, 
and thick fet with neat villas. Go over the fite of the Roman wall, near Bemulie, 
where had been a confiderable fort, whofe plan is engraven by Mr. Gordon. Crofs the 
Kelvin, and enter the {hire of Lenox, or fheriffdom of Dunbarton. a 

See on the right Mugdoc caftle, a fquare tower, the antient feat of the Grahams; 
and near it isa mount, probably the work of the Romans, for they penetrated on this 
fide as far as the banks of Loch-Lomond, a gold coin of Nero and another of Trajan 
having been found in the parith of Drummond. The country now grows high, 
moory, black, and dreary, Pafs over Fenwick bridge, flung overa dark and rocky 
glen, thaded with trees, impending over a violent torrent. Leave at fome diftance on 
the right the {mall houfe of Mofs, immortalized by the birth of the great Buchanan. 
Crofs a handfome bridge over the water of Enneric, and breakfaft at the village of 
Drummin or Drummond with the Rev. Mr. Macfarlane, the minifter of the place. 
The parifh, which takes its name from Druim, a back, from the ridges that run along 
it, is in extent nine miles by feven ; and fome years ago contained about a thoufand 
eight hundred fouls, but the number is much reduced by the unfeeling pradtice of 
melting feveral leffer farms into a greater. Arrive once more within fight of the 
charming Loch-Lomond. 

Approach its fhores, go through the narrow pafs of Bualmacha, where the Grampian 
hills finith in the lake. Many of the ifles run in a line with, and feem to have been a 
continuation of them; appearing like fo many fragments rent from them by fome 
violent convulfion. Arrive in a beautiful bay: the braes of the hills on the right are 
lofty, fome filled with finall pebbles, others have a ferruginous look. ‘The iflands are 
mountainous, and exhibit variety of charms. Inch-Culloch, or the ifle of nuns, has on it 
the remains of a church, is finely wooded, and is faid to have been the feat of the fair 
reclufes. Inch-Murrin, or the ifle of St. Murrings, is two miles long, is a deer-park, 
and has on it the ruins of a houfe once belonging to the family of Lenox. On.-this 
land John Colquhoun, laird of Lufs, with feveral of his followers, were barbaroufly 
murdered by a party of iflanders, who, under conduét of Lauchlan Maclean, dnd Mur. 
doc Gibfon in 1439, carried fire and fword through this part of North Britain. 
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Various other iflands grace this fine expanfe: Inch-Lonaig of great extent ig 
blackened with the deep green of yews. The ofprey inhabits a ruincd caftlée on Inch- 
Galbraith ; and feveral little low and aud naked ifles ferve to diverfify the fcene. 
From this {pot the boundaries of the water are magnificent and diflin@; the wooded 
fide of the weftern, and the foaring head of Ben-lomond on the eaftern, fori a view 
that is almoft unequalled. 

The top of this great mountain is compofed of a micaceous flate, mixed with quartz. 
The fibbaldia procumbens, a plant unknown in England, grows on the upper parts. 
Ptarmigans inhabit its fummit, and roes the woods near its bafe, the moft fouthern 
refort of thofe animals in our iffand. ; 

The height of Ben-lomond from the furface of the lake is three thoufand two hun- 
dred and forty feet; the profpeét from the fummit cf vaft cxtent ; the whole extent 
of Loch-lomond with its wooded ifles appears juft beneath. Loch-loung, Loch-kettering, 
Loch-earn and the river Clyde form the principal waters. ‘The mountains of Arran 
appear very diftin€t, and to the north, Alps upon Alps fill up the amazing view. 

Return the fame way, and vifit Buchanan, the feat of the Duke of Montrofe, ina 
low and moft difadvantageous fituation, within a mile of the lake, without the leaft 
view of fo delicious a water. This had been the feat of the Buchanans for fix or feven 
ages, till it was purchafed by the family of Montrofe, fometime in the laft century. 
‘Trees grow well about the houfe; and the country yields a good deal of barley and 
oats, and fome potatoes, but very little wheat. 

His Grace has in his poffeffion a portrait of his heroic anceftor James Marquis of 
Montrole ; his fix victorics, great as they were, do him lefs honour than his magna- 
nimity at the hour of his death: he afcended the gibbet with a dignity and fortitude 
that caufed the ignominy of his punifhment to vanith; he fell with a gallant contempt 
of the cruelleft infults ; with that intrepid piety that blunted the malice of his enemies, 
and left them filled with the confufion natural to little minds, difappointed in the 
{trained contrivances of mean revenge. 

It is amufing to read the weak effects of fear, envy, and ranoour in the reports of 
the times: ‘ The witches (faid the wretched covenanters) were confulted at his 
birth ; it was predicted that the boy would trouble Scotland; and while he was a fuck- 
ing child (add they) he eat a venomous toad *. 

Walk in the afternoon over the neighbouring environs. See the water of Enneric 
that difcharges itfelf here into the lake. Salmon in their annual migration pafs up the 
Leven, traverfe the lake, and feck this river to depofit their fpawn. 

‘Lhe furface of Loch-lomond has for feveral years paft been obferved gradually to 
inereafe and invade the adjacent fhore; and there is reafon to fuppofe that churches, 
houfes, and other buildings have been loft in the water. Near Lufs is a large heap of 
ftones at a diltance from the fhore, known by the name of the Gid Church; and about 
a mile to the fouth of that, in the middle of a large bay, between Camftraddan and 
the ifle Inch-lavenack, is another heap, faid to have been the ruins of a houfe. To 
confirm this, it is evident by a paflage in Camden’s Atlas Britannica, that an ifland, 
exilling in his time, is now loft, for he {peaks of the ifle of Camftraddan, placed be- 
tween the lands of the fame name and Inch-lavanack, in which, adds he, was an 
houfe and orchard. Befides this proof, large trees with their branches {till adhering 
are frequently found in the mud near the fhore, overwhelmed in former times by the 
increale of water. This is fuppofed to be occafioned by the vaft quantities of {tone 
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and grayel-that is continually brought down by the mountain rivers, and by the falls of 
the banks of the Leven: the firft filling the bed of the lake, the laft impeding its 


. difcharge through the bed of the river. 


‘ 


Mr. Golborne, at the requeft of the feveral proprietors, has made a voyage ahd fur. 


.vey of the lake, in order to plan fome relief from the encroachment of the water. 


He propofes to form a conftant navigation down the Leven, by deepening the channel, 
and cutting through the neck of tivo great curvatures, which will not only enable the 
inhabitants of the environs of Loch-lomond to convey their flate, timber, bark, &c. to 
the market; but alfo by lowering the furface of the lake, recover fome thoufands. of 


_acres now covered with water. 


‘The tide flows up the Leven two miles and a quarter. From thence as far as the 
lake is a rapid current, the fall being -nineteen feet in five miles; the water ‘is alfo full 
of thoals, fo that in dry feafons it becomes unnavigable; and even at beft the veflels are 
drawn up by a number of horfes. ; : : 

I muft not leave the parifh of Drummond without faying, that the celerated Napier 
of Merchifton, author of the logarithms, was born at.Garlies, within its precincts, ___ 

June 14 and 15. Still at Glafgow: am honoured with the freedom of the city. 

June 16. Set out for Greenock, pafs again through Renfrew; the country very fine, 
the lanes for fome fpace well planted on both fides. Ride over Inchinnan bridge, near 
which Matthew Earl of Lenox, in 1506; built a magnificent palace; get upon fome’ 


high grounds, and, above the feat of.Lord Glencairn, have a fine view of the Clyde, 


Dunbarton, and all the northern fhore. Reach Greenock; after dinner td&ke boat 
and crofs into the fhire of Lenox, and land where the parifh of Rofneath juts out, and 


- narrows the bay to the breadth of three miles, forming in that part a fort of {trait ; the 


profpe& in the middle of this paflage uncommonly fine; a contratt of fertility and fa- 


wage views ; to the eaft were the-rich fhores of the fhires of Renfrew and Lenox, the 


pretty feats.on the banks, and the wooded peninfula of Ardmore; and to the weft 


“appears the craggy tops of the hills of Argylefhire. _ Vifit Rofeneath houfe a neat feat 


of the Duke of Argyle, dated‘1634; the grounds well planted, the trees thriving ; in 


‘one part of the walks am fhewn a precipitous rock, to which I was informed that the, 


hero Wallace was purfued, and obliged to leap down to avoid captivity ; his horfe 
perifhed ; the, hero efcaped unhurt. This country was the feat of the Mac*Aulays, 


‘who ftruggled long with the Campbels in ‘defence of their rights, but their genius 


proved the weaker. eae ee - 3k ; 4 
Crofs over the mouth of Loch-gair, which runs to the north fix or feven miles up the 


country, the end overhung with lofty ragged mountains. . Vifit Airden-capel, a new 


houfe of Lord Frederic Campbell, fituate on an eminence, commanding a moft beauti. 
ful view of the ‘Renfrew fhore, and the profpeét of the ports of Port-Glafgow and 
‘Greenock, continually-animated with the movement, of fhips, and the bufy haunt of 
commerce.’ . Ardin-capel was anciently poffeffed by a family of the famé name; but in 
the time of James IL. it was changed to that.of Mac-Aulay, from the word Aulay 
happening to be the Chriftian name of the owner. ; 


od 
A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES. 


June 17. Go on board the Lady Frederic Campbell, a cutter of go tons, Mr. Archi- 
bald: Thompfon, mafter. Sail at half an hour paft two in the afternoon; pafs on the 


_ left, the village and little bay of Gourock, a place of failors and fifhermen; on the 
: cae PIE : 


nohe. 
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right, the point of Rofeneath, in Lenox; between which, :and that of Strone, ii 
Cowal,.a portion of Argylefhire; opens Loch-Loung, or the loch of fhips, which rung 
north many miles up the country. This is the Skipafiord of the Norwegians, having! 
in their tongue, the fame fignification. ‘To this place, in 1263, Haco King of Norway, 
detached; with.fixty fhips, fome of his officers, who landed and deftroyed all the 
country round Loch-Lomond *. Immediately beyopd the point of Strone the land is'- 
again divided by the Holy-Loch, or Loch-Seant, extending weftward. On its northern 
fhore-is Kilmun, once the feat ‘of a collegiate church, founded by Sir Duncan Camp~ 
bel, in 1442, and fince that time the burial-place of the houle-of Argyle. : 

Steer fouth, conveyed rather by the force of the tide than wind ; the channel {trait,: 
and fo narrow as to make. every obje& diftin@. On the eaftern fhore is the fquare 
tower of Leven, and a little farther projects the point’ of Cloch. Almoftoppofire, on: 
the weftern fide, are the ruins of the caftle of Dunoon: this fortrels was poffeffed by 
the Englith in 1334, but was taken in behalf of David Bruce, by Sir Colin Campbel,: 
of Lochow, who put-the garrifon to the fword ;-in reward ‘he was made hereditary: 
governor, and had the grant of certain lands towards its fupporf, SR RS Oe 

The view down the Firth now appears extremely great : ‘the fhire of Renfrew bounds’ 
one fide ;: the hills of Cowal, floping to the water edge, and varied with woods and’ 
corn-lands, grace the other; ‘in front are the greater and the lefler Cumrays, the firft. 
once remarkable for its church, dedicated to St. Columba t, and at prefént for the: 
quarries.of beautiful free-ftone; the laft for the abundance of rabbits; the ifle of: 
Bute,,with its fertile fhore, lies oblique, and the ftupendous mountains of Arran, foar 
at fome diftance far, far above. * : : Ne eee 

Am carried by the point and caftle of Towart, the flat fouthern extremity of Cowal, 
leaving on the eaft the fhire of Ayr, “Towatt is the property of the Lamonds, who, 
during the civil wars, fiding with’ Montrofe, were befieged in it, and, ‘on the furren.: 
der, put to the fword {.” At a diftance is pointed out to me, in that county, the fite: 
of Largs, diftinguifhed in the Scottifh annals for the final defeat of the Norwegians in. 
‘1263, which put an end to their invafions, and reftored to Scotland the poffeffion. of 
‘the Hebrides, ; : fae 

- Steer towards the coaft of Bute, and in the evening land at the little point of Squé. 
log, and walk up to Mount-Stewart, the feat of the Earl of Bute; a modern houfe,* 
with a handfome front and wings: the” fituation very fine, on an eminence in the: 
midft of a wood, where trees grow with as much vigour as in the more fouthern 
parts, and extend far beneath on each fide; and throftles, and ‘other. birds -of fong, 
fill the. groves with their melody. as ; ss eee hae 

The ifle of Bute is about twenty meafured miles long; the breadth unequal, per-. 
haps. the greateft is five miles; the number of aeres about twenty thoufand ; of in.’ 
habitants about four thoufand ; here are two parifhes, Kingarth and Rothefay ;at the. 
laft only the Erfe language is ufed. It muft be obferved aifo, that in the, laft church - 
were buried two of the bifhops of the ifles §, but whether it waS-at times the refidence 
of the prelates does not appear. : : : 

. Phe country rifes into‘fmall hills, is in no part mountainous, but is higheft at the 
fouth end... The ftrata of ftone along the fhore from Rothefay bay to Cil-chattan, is a? 
red grit, mixed with pebbles; from the firft, tran{verfe to Scalpay. bay, isia bed of: 
flate, which feems to bea continuation of that species of ftone, rifing near Stonehive, 


¥ 


* Univerfas ‘villas in circuity Lacus Lokulofrii vaftarunt., Torfeus, Hit, Orcad. 167. 
~ $ Dean.of the ifles, 6, «*. $ Buchanan’s Clans, part i, 152. '§ Keith, 180. © 
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on the eaftern fide of Scotland, and continued, with fome interruptions, to this ifland ; 
but is of a bad kind, both at its origin and termination, In the fouth end is fome 
limeftone ; fome {potted ftane, not unlike lava, is found near the fouth end. 

The quadrupeds of this ifland are hares, polecats, weafels, otters, feals, and as a 
compliment to the foil, moles. Among the birds, groufe and partridge are found 
here. 

The cultivation of an extenfive tract on this eaftern fide is very confiderable. - In the 
article of inclofure, it has the ftart of the more fouthern counties of this part of the 
Kingdom ; the hedges are tall, thick. and vigorous; the white-thorns and wicken trees 
now in full flower, and about two thoufand acres have been thus improved. The 
manures are coral and fea-fhells, fea-weeds, and lime. I obferved in many places whole 
{trata of corals and fhells of a valt thicknefs, at prefent half a mile from the fea, fuch 
loffes has that element fultained in thefe parts. The ifland is deftitute of coal, but {till 
much lime is burnt here, not only for private ufe, but for exportation at a cheap 
rate to the ports of Greenock and Port-Glafgow. 

Th- produce of the ifland is barley, oats, and potatoes. The barley yields nine 
from one; the oats four. Turneps ani artificial graffes have been lately introduced 
with good {uccefs : fo that the inhabitants may have fat mutton throughout the year, 
A great number of cattle are alfo reared here. The higheft farm here is fixty pounds 
a year, excepting a fingle fheep farm which rents for two hundred, but the medium is 
about twenty-five. Arable land is fet at nine or ten fhillings an acre; the puice of la- 
bourers is eight-pence a day. Rents are at prefent moftly paid in money ; the rents 
roll of the ifland is about four thoufand pounds a year. Lord Bute poffefles much the 
greater fhare, and two or three private gentlemen own the reft. 

The air is in general temperate ; no mifts or thick rolling fogs from the fea, called 
in the north a harle, ever infelt this ifland. Snow is fearcely ever known to lie here ; 
and even that of laft winter fo remarkable for its depth and duration in other places, 
was in this ifland fcarce two inches deep. The évi!s of this place are winds and rains, 
the laft coming in deluges from the welt. ; 

When the prefent Earl of Bute came to his eftate, the farms were poffefled by a fet 
of men, who carried on at the fame time, the profeffion of hufbandry and fithing to 
the manifeft injury of both. His Lordfhip drew a line between thefe incongruent em- 
ploys, and obliged each to carry on the bufinefs he preferred, diftinét from the other: 
yet in juftice to the old farmers, notice mult be taken of their {kill in ploughing even in 
their rudeft days, for the ridges were ftrait, and the ground laid out in a manner that 
did them much credit. But this new arrangement, with the example given by his 
Lordfhip of inclofing ; by the encouragement of burning lime for fome, and by tranf- 
porting gratis to the neareft market the produce of all, has given to this ifland its 
prefent flourifhing afpect. 

This ifle with that of Arran, the greater and the leffer Cumbray, and Inch-marnoc, 
form a county under the name of Bute. ‘This fhire and that of Caithnefs fend a mem. 
ber to parliament alternately. 

Civil caufes are determined here as in other counties of this part of the kingdom, by 
the theriff-depute, who is always refident: he is the judge in fmaller matters, and has 
a falary of about a hundred and fifty pounds a year. Juftices of peace have the fame 
powers here, and over the whole ccunty, as in other places; but in North Britain no 
o:her qualification is required, after nomination, than taking out their commiffions, and 
giving the ufual-oaths, 


Criminals 
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Criminals are lodged in the county jail at Rothefay, but are removed for trial to 
Inverary; where the judges of the court of juiticiary meet twice a year for the de- 
termining of criminal caules of a certaia diftrict. 

‘The Earl of Bute is admiral of the county by commiffion from his Majefty, but no 
way dependent on the Lord High Admiral of Scotland ; fo that if any maritime cafe 
occurs within this jurifdiction, “even crimes of as high a nature as murder or piracy,) ° 
his Lordthip, by virtue of the powers as admiral, is {ufficient judge, or he may delegate 
_his authority to any depuiies, 

June 18. Vifit the fouth part of the ifland: ride to the hill of Cil-chattan, a round 
eminence, from whence is a vaft view of all around, infular and mainland. Obferve, 
on the face of the hills, that the rocks dip almolt perpendicula:ly, and form long co- 
lumnar ftacks, fome oppefing to us their fides, others their anyles; are hard and 
cherty, but not bafaltic ; a term I apply to the jointed columns refembling thofe of the 
giant’s cauleway. 

Defcend to the ruin of old Kin garth church. Two cemeteries belong to it, a 
higher and a lower ; the laft was allotted for the interment of females alone, becaufe 
in old times certain women being employed to carry a quantity of holy earth, brought 
from Rome, loft fome by the way, and fo incurred this penalty for their negligence, 
that of being buried feparated from the other fex. 

Near this place is a circular inclofare called the Devil’s Cauldron: it is made of - 
ftone, of excellent mafonry, but without mortar, having the infide faced in the moft 
{mooth and regular manner. The walls at prefent are only feven feet fix inches high, 
but are ten feet in thicknefs ; on one fide is an entrance, wide at the beginning, but 
grows gradually narrower as it approaclies the area, which is thirty feet diameter. 

Mr. Gordon has engraven in tab. iii. a building fimilar to this, near the courfe of 
the wall, called Cairn-fual, and {tyles it a caftellum. This, I prefume, could never have 
been defigned as a place of defence, as it is fituated beneath a precipice, from whofe 
fummit the inmates might inflantly have been oppreffed by {tones, or miflile weapons ; 
perhaps it was a fanctuary, for the name of the church, Kin garth, implies, kin, chief 
or head, garth * a fanQuary ; the common word for places of refuge, girth being cor- 
rupted from it. 

The fouth end of Bute is more hilly than the reft, and divided from the other part 
by a low fandy plain, called Langal-chorid, on which are three great upright ftones, 
the remains of a druidical circle, originally compofed of twelve. 

Return over a coarfe country, and pafs by lands lately inclofed with hedges, grow- 
ing in a very profperous marner. Pafs by Loch-afcog, a {mall piece of water, and foon 
after by Loch-fad, about a mile and three quarters long, narrow, rocky on one fide, 
prettily wooded on the other. The other lochs are Loch-Quyen, and Loch-Greenan, 
and each has its river. Reach Rothefay, the capital; a fmall but well-built town, of 
imall houfes, and about two hundred families, and within thefe few years much im- 
proved. The females fpin yarn, the men fupport themfelves by fithing. The town 
has a good pier, and lies at the hottom of a fine bay, whofe mouth exatily opens op- 
pofite to that of Loch-Streven in Cowal: here is a fine depth of water, a fecure re- 
treat, and a ready navigation down the Virth for an export trade; magazines for 
goods for foreign parts might moft advantageoutly be eftablifhed here. 

The cafll:, has been built at different times, the prefent entrance by Robert III. the 
re(t is quite round, with round towers at the fides, and is of unknown antiquity. 


® Garth orginally means no more than yard or inclofure. 
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Hutbee *, grandfon of Somerled, was killed in the attack of a caftle in Bute, perhaps 
of this, Haco + took the caflle and whole ifland in the year 1263. It was feized by 
Fdward Baliol in 1334 {, when pofleffed by the high fteward of Scotland, a friend of 
the Braces, and heir to the crown. In the year following the whole ifland, as well as 

_ that of Arran, was ravaged by the Englifh, under the command of Lord Darcy, Lord 
Jullice of ireland. Soon after the natives of Arran and Bute arofe §, and, unarmed, 
tnade an attack with {tones on Alan Lile, the Englith governor, put his party to flight, 
and recovered the fortrefs. It became in after-times a royal refidence: Robert III. | 
lived there for a coniiderable time; much attention was beftowed on it, for in the reign 
of James V. we find that one of the articles of accufation againft Sir James Hamilton, 
was his not accounting for three thoufand crowns, deftined to reform the caftle and 
palace of Rofay ©. In 1544, the Earl of Lenox, affilted by the Englifh, made him- 
{elf mafter of the place; and in the beginning of the laft century (on what occafion I 
do not recollect) it was burnt by the Marquis of Argyle. 

Bute is faid to derive its name from Bothe, a cell, St. Brandan having once made it 
the place of his retreat; and, for the fame reafon, the natives of this ifle, and alfo of 
Arran, have been fometimes ftyled Brandani. It was from very early times, part of 
the patrimony of the Stuarts: large poffeflions in it were granted to Sir John Stuart, 
natural fon of Robert Ii. by one of his miftreffes, but whether by his beloved More 
or Moreham, or his beloved Mariota de Cardny, is what I cannot determine **, 

Continue-our vide along a hilly country, open, and under tillage; paft on the right, 
the caitle and bay of Cames, long the property of the Bannentynes ; turn to the weft, 
defcend to the fhore, and find our boat ready to convey us to the veffel, which lay at 
anchor a mile diftant under Inch-marnoc. 

An ifland fo called from St. Marnoc, where appear the ruins of a chapel, and where 
(according to Fordun {f) had been a cell of monks. The extent of this little ifle is 
about a mile, has a hundred and twenty acres of arable land, forty of brufh-wood, 
near three hundred of moor, and has vaft ftrata of coral and fhells on the weft fide. 
It is inhabited by a gentleman on half-pay, who, with his family occupies the place 
under Lord Bute. . : 

June 19. Weigh anchor at three o’clock in the morning; am teized with calms, 
but amufed with a fine view of the circumambient land; the peninfula of Cantyre, 
here lofty, floping, and rocky, divided by dingles, filled with woods, which reach the 
water-edge, and expand on both fides of the hollows; Inch-marnoc and Bute lie to the 
eaft; the mountainous Arran to the fouth; Loch-fine, the Sinus Lelalonnius of Ptole- 
my, opened on the north, between the point of Skipnifh in Cantyre and that of La- 
mond in Cowal, and fhewed a vaft expanfe of water wildly bounded ; numbers of 
herring-bufles were now in motion, to arrive in time at Campbeltown, to receive the 
benefit of the bounty, and animated the fcene. 

Turn northward, leave the point of Skipnith to the fouth-weft, and with difficulty 
get through a ftrait of about a hundred yards wide, with funk rocks on both fides, 
into the fafe and pretty harbour of the eaftern Loch-Tarbat, of capacity fufficient for a 
number of fhips, and of a fine depth of water. ‘The feenery was picturefque ; rocky 
little iflands lie acro{s one part, fo as to form a double port; atthe bottom extends a 
fmall village, on the Cantyre fide is a fquare tower, with veltiges of other ruins, 








+ Buchanan. - ¢ Boethius, 317. 
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built by the faiily of Argyle to fecure their northern dominions from the inroads of 
the inbabitants of the peninfula; on the northern fide of the entrance of the harbour 
the rocks are of a moft grotefque form: vaft fragments piled on each other, the faces 
contorted and wndulated in fuch figures as if created by fufion of matter after fome in- 
tenfe heat ; yet did not appear to me a Java, or under any fulpicion of having been 
the recremcnt of a volcano. 

Land at the village, where a great quantity of whitky is diftilled. 

Vifit the narrow neck of land which joins Cantyre to South Knapdale; it is feareely 
a mile wide, is partly morafly, partly interfedted by {trata of rocks, that are dipping 
continuations from the adjacent mountains of each diftrict. ‘There have been plans for 
cutting a canal through this iithmus to facilitate the navigation between the weftern 
ocean and the ports of the Clyde, and to take away the neceflity of failinyy through 
the turbulent tides of the Mull of Cantyre: it is {uppofed to be practicable, but at 
vaft expence ; at an expence beyond the power of North Britain to effect, except it 
could realize thofe fums which the wifhes of a few of its fons had attained in idea. 
While T meditate on the project, and in imagination fee the wealth of the Antilles fail 
before me, the illufion burtts, the fhores are covered with wrecked fortunes, real diltrets 
fucceeds the ideal riches of Alnafchar, and difpels at once the beautiful vifion of Aaron 
Hill *, and the much affected traveller. 

Afcend a fmall hill, and from the top have a view of the weftern Loch-Tarbat, that 
winds along for about twelve miles, and is onc continued harbour, for it has eight 
fathom water not very remote from this extremity, and opens to the fea on the weft 
coaft, at Aird-Patric : the boundaries are hilly, varied with woods and tracts of heath ; 
the country yields much potatoes and fome corn, but the iand is fo interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, initead of the plough, are obliged to make ule of the {pade. 

The time of the tides vary greatly at the terminations of each of thele harbours: at 
this the flood had advanced in the eaft loch full three quarters, in the other only one 
hour. According to fome remarks Mr. James Watts of Glafgow favoured me with, 
the fpring-tides in Eaft-Tarbat flow ten feet fix inches ; in Weit-Tarbat only four feet 
fix inches, or, in very extraordinary tides, two feet higher. ‘The tides in the weft 
loch are moft irregular ; fometimes neither ebb nor flow ; at other times ebb and flow 
twice in a tide, and the quantity of falfe ebb is about one foot. The mean height of 
the firth of Clyde is greater than that of Weft-Tarbat. 

It is not very long fince veffels of nine or ten tons were drawn by horfes out of the 
weit loch into that of the eaft, to avoid the dangers of the Mull of Cantyre, fo dreaded 
and fo little known was the navigation round that promontory. It is the opinion of 
many that thele little ilthmules, fo frequently ftiled Tarbat in North Britain, took their 
name from the above circumitance ; tarruing fignifying to draw, and bata, a boat. This 
too might be called, by way of pre-eminence, the tarbat, from a very fingular circum- 
ftance related by Torfeus t. When Magnus the Barefooted, King of Norway, ob- 
tained from: Donald-bane of Scotland the ceffion of the weftern ifles, or all thofe places 
that could be furrounded in a boat, he added to them the peninfula of Cantyre by this 
fraud: he placed himfclf in the itern of a boat, held the rudder, was drawn over this 
narrow tra€t, and by this fpecies of navigation wrefted the country from his brother 
monarch. 

In the afternoon attempt to turn out, but am driven back by an adverfe gale. 
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Jane 20. Get out early in the morning into the fame expanfe as before: land on 
Inch-Bui, or the yellow ifle ; an entire rock, covered with the lichen parietinus. Sail 
by Inch-Skaite ; amufed by the fporting of feals. Tail a fmali fifhing-boat,- in order 
to purchafe fome of its cargo: am anfwered by the owner that he would not fell any, 
hut that part was at my fervice ; a picce of generofity of greater merit, as in this fearce 
teafon the fubftance of the whole family depended on the good fortune of the day. 
‘Lhus in thefo parts hofpitality is found even among the molt indigent. 

Molt of the morning was paffed in a dead calm: in the afternoon fucceeded britk 
gales, but from points not the moft favourable, which occafioned frequent tacks in 
fight of port: in one broke our top-fail yard. During thefe variations of our courfe, 
had good opportunity of obferving the compofition of the ille of Arran: a feries of vaft 
mountains, running in ridges acrofs the whole; their tops broken, ferrated, or fpiring ; 
the fummit of Goatfield rifing far above the reft, and the fides of all loping towards the 
water edge; a {cene, at this diftance, of favage fterility. 

Another calm within two miles of land: take to the boat, and approach Loch- 
Ranza, a fine bay, at the north end of the ifle of Arran, where 1 land in the evening. 
"The approach was magnificent: a fine bay in front, about a mile deep, having a ruined 
ca(tle near the lower end, on a low far projeting neck of land, that forms another har- 
‘bour, with a narrow paflage; but within has three fathom of water, even at the loweft ebb. 
Beyond is a little plain watered by a ftream, and inhabited by the people of a fmall village. 
The whole is environed with a theatre of mountains; and in the back ground the fer- 
rated crags of Grianan-Athol foar above. 

Vifit the caftle, which confifts of two fquare parts united, built of red grit ftone: in 
one room is a chimney-piece, and fire-place large enough to have roafted an ox; but 
now ftrewed with the fhells of limpets, the hard fare of the poor people who occa- 
fionally take refuge here. 

This fortrefs was founded by one of the Scottifh monarchs, and is of fome antiquity ; 
for Fordun, who wrote about the year 1380, {peaks of this and Brodie as royal caftles. 

‘The village of Ranza and a fmall church lie a little farther in the plain: the laft was 
founded and endowed by Anne Duchefs of Hamilton, in aid of the church of Kilbride, 
one of the two parifhes this great ifland is divided into. 

Am informed of a bafking fhark that had been harpooned fome days before, and lay 
on the fhore on the oppofite fide of the bay. Crofs over to take a view of a fith fo 
rarcly to be met with in other parts of Great Britain, and find it a moniter, notwith- 
itanding it was much inferior in fize to others that are fometimes taken; for there have 
been initances of their being from thirty. fix to forty feet in length. 

This was twenty-feven feet four inches long. ‘The tail confifted of two unequal 
lobes; the upper five feet long, the upper three. ‘The circumference of the body 
great; the fkin cinereous, and rough. ‘The upper jaw much longer than the lower. 
The tecth minute, difpofed in numbers aldng the jaws. The eyes placed at only four- 
teen inches diftance from the tip of the nofe. The apertures to the gills very long, and 
furnifhed with ftrainers of the fubftance of whalebone. 

Thefe fifh are called in the Erfe Cairban, by the Scotch Sail-fith, from the appearance 
of the dorfal fins above water. They inhabit moft parts of the weftern coafts of the 
northern feas: Linnaus fays within the arétic circle; they are found lower, on the 
coaft of Norway, about the Orkney ifles, the Hebrides, and on the coait of Ireland in 
the bay of Balifhannon, and on the Welch coafts about Anglefea. ‘They appear in the 
firth in June in fmall fhoals of feven or eight, continuc there till the end of July, and 
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then difappear, They are moft inoffenfive fith ; feed either on exanguious marine ani- 
mals, or an algze, nothing being ever found in their flomachs except fome diffolved 
greenifh matter. : 

They fwim very deliberately with their two dorfal fins above water, and feem qui- 
efcent as if afleep. ‘Lhey are very tame or very ftupid, and permit the near approach 
of man: will fuffer a boat to follow them without accelerating their motion, till it comes 
almoft within contact, when a harpooner ftrikes his weapon into the fith as near the 
gills as poffible; but they are often fo infenfible as not to move until the united ftrength 
of two men has forced in the harpoon deeper: as foon as they perceive themfelves 
wounded, they fling up their tail and plunge headlong to the bottom, and frequently 
coil the rope round them in their agonies, attempting to difengage themfelves from the 
weapon by rolling on the ground, for it is often found greatly bent. As foon as the 
difcover that their efforts are in vain, they fwim away with amazing rapidity, and wit 
fuch violence that a veffel of feventy tons has been towed by them againtt a freth gale: 
they fometimes run off with two hundred fathoms of line, and with two harpoons in 
them ; and will find employ to the fithers for twelve and fometimes twenty-four hours 
before they are fubdued. When killed they are either hauled on thore, or if at a dif 
tance, to the veffel’s fide. The liver(the only ufeful part) is taken out and melted into 
oil in veflels provided for that purpofe: a large fith will yield eight barrels of oil, and 
two of fediment, and prove a profitable capture. 

The commiffioners of forfeited eftates were at confiderable expence in encouragin 
this {pecies of fifhery ; but the perfon they confided in moft fhamefully abufed their 
goodnefs; fo at prefent it is only attempted by private adventurers. ; 

Return, land ve and walk through a pretty wood of fmall trees, up the fide of a 
hill that bounds, the weftern fide of the bay. A gigantic frog *, of the fpecies called 
by Linnzus, Bombina, prefented itfelf on the path. In the courfe of our ramble, fall 
in with the manfe, or minifter’s habitation ; pafs a cheerful evening with him, and meet 
with a hearty welcome, and the’ beft fare the place could afford. Return to our fhip, 
which had anchored in the bay. $ 

June 21. Procure horfes, and (accompanied by Mr. Lindfay, the minifter) ride up 
the valley, crofs the little river Ranza, and leave that and a corn-mill on the right. 
Afcend the fteeps of the barren mountains, with precipices often on the one fide of our 
path, of which our obftinate fteeds preferred the very margin. See to the weft the 
great crags of Grianan-Athol, with eagles foaring over their naked fummits. Pafé 
through woods of birch, fma!l, weather-beaten, and blafted: defcend by Mac farlane’s 
Carn, crofs the water of Sannocks, near the village of the fame name: fee a low mo- 
numental tone ; keep along the eaftern coaft ;. hear a fermon preached beneath a tent 
formed of fails on the beach ; the congregation numerous, devout, and attentive, feated 
along the fhore, forming a groupe picturefque-and edifying, 

Dine at the Corry,a {mall houfe belonging to a gentleman of Ayrihire, who vifits this 
place for the benefit of goats whey. 

Much barrennefs in the morning’s ride: on the mountains were great maffes of moor- 
ftone ; on the fhore, mill-ftone and red grit-ftone. 

The ride is continued along the coaft beneath low cliffs, whofe fummits were cloathed 
with heath that hung from their margins, and feemed to diftil fhowers of cryftalline 
water from every leaf, the effect of the various fprings above. Meet a flock of goats, 
fkipping along the hore, attended by their herdfman ; and obferved them collecting as 
they went, and chewing with great delight, the fea plants. Reach 


* Vide Enumeration of Animals and Plants; No. 231. 
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Brodie caftle, feated on an eminence amidft flourithing plantations, above a fmall bay, 
open to the eaft, This place has not at prefent much the appearance of a fortrefs, 
having been modernized ; is inhabited by the Duke of Hamilton’s agent, who enter. 
tained me with the utmoft civility. Itis a place of much antiquity, and feems to have 
been the fort held by the Englifh under Sir John Haftings in 306, when it was fur- 
prifed’ by the partizans of Robert Bruce, and the garrifon put to the fword. It was 
demolifhed in 1456 by the Earl of Rofs, in the reign of James II. ; is faid to have been 
rebuilt by James V., and to have been, garrifoned in the time of Cromwell’s ufurpation. 
Few are the records preferved of thefe diltant places, therefore very wide mult be their 
hiftoric gaps. ; 

Arran, or properly Arr-inn, or the ifland of mountains, feems not to have been no- 
ticed by the ancients, notwithftanding it mult have been known to the Romans, whofe. 
navy, from the time of Agricola, had its ftation in the Glota Ai{tuarium, or the firth of 
Clyde: Camden indeed makes this ifland the Glota of Antonine, but no fuch name occurs 
in his itinerary; it therefore was beftowed on Arran by fome of his commentators. 

By the immenfe cairns, the vaft monumental ftones, and many reliques of druidifm, 
this ifland muft have been confiderable in very ancient times. Here are ftill traditions 
of the hero Fingal, or Fin-mac-coul, who is fuppofed here to have enjoyed the pleafyres 
of,the chace; and many places retain his name: but I can difcover nothing but oral 
hiftory that relates to the ifland, till the time of Magnus the Barefooted, the Norwegian 
vitor, who probably included Arran in his conquetts of Cantyre *, If he did not con- 

wer that ifland, it was certainly included among thofe that Donald-bane was to cede ; 

‘or it appears that Achof, one of the fucceffors of Magaus, in 1263, laid claim to 
Arran, Bute, and the Cumrays, in confequence of that promife: the two firft he fubdued, 
but the defeat he met with at Largs foon obliged him to give up his conquelts. 

Arran was the property of the crown: Robert Bruce retired here during his dif- 
treffes, and met with protection from his faithful vaffals: numbers of them followed, 
his fortunes; and after the battle of Bannockbourn he rewarded feveral,. fuch as the 
Mac-cooks, Mac-kinnons, Mac-brides, and Mac-louis, or Fullertons, with different 
charters of lands in their native country. All thefe are now abforbed by this great 
family, except the Fullertons and a Stuart, defcended from a fon-of Robert II]., who 

ve him a fettlement here. In the time of the Dean of the ifles, his defcendant pof- 
leffed caftle Douan 5 and “ he and his bluid,” fays the dean, ‘are the beft men in that 
countrey.” ; 

“The eunaee in which Robert Bruce difcovered his arrival to his friends, is fo de 
{criptive of the fimplicity of the times, that it merits notice, in the very words of the 
faithful old poet, hiftorian of that great prince : 


The King then blew his horn in by, 
And gart his men that were him by, 
Hold them ftill in privitie : 
And fyn again his horn blew he: 
James of Dowglas heard him blow, 
And well the blaft foon can he know: 
_ And faid furelie yon is the King, . 
¥ ken him well by his blowing : 
The third time therewith ale be blew, 
And then sir Robert Boyde him knew, 
And faid, yon is the King but dreed, 
Go we will forth ta him good fpeed. Baxsour. 


®@ Torfaus, 71. + Buchanan, lib. vii, ¢. 62, 
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About the year 1334 this ifland appears to have formed part of the eftate of Robert 
Stuart, great {teward cf Scotland, afterwards Robert II. At that time * the inhabitants 
took arms to fupport the caufe of their mafter, who afterwards, in reward, not onl 
granted at their requeft an immunity from their annual tribute. of corn, but added ‘fe. 
veral new privileges, and'a donative to all the inhabitants that were prefent. 

In 1456 the whole ifland was ravaged by Donald Earl of Rofs, and lord of the ifles. 
At that period it. was ftill the propetty of James If.; but in the reign of his fucceffor, 
James U., when that monarch matched his fifter to Thomas Lord Boyde, he created 
him Earl of Arran, and gave him the ifland as a portion: foon after, on thedifgrace of 
that family, he caufed the countefs to be divorced from her unfortunate hufband ; and 
beftowed both the lady and ifland on Sir James Hamilton, in whofe family it continues 
to this time, a very few farms excepted. 

Arran is of great extent, being twenty-three miles from Sgreadan point north to 
Beinnean fouth ; and the numbers of inhabitants are about feven thoufand, who chiefly 
inhabit the coafts; the far greater part of the country being uninhabitable by reafon 
of the vaft and barren mountains. Here are only two parifhes, Kilbride and Kilmore, 
with a fort of chapel of eafe to each, founded in the laft century, in the golden age of 
this iland, when it was bleft with Anne Duchefs of Hamilton, whofe amiable difpofition 
and humane attention to the welfare of Arran, render at this diftant time her memo: 
dear to every inhabitant. : Blefled pre-eminence! when power and inclination to diffule 
happinefs concur in perfons of rank. . 

‘The principal mountains of Arran are, Goat-field, or Gaoil-bheina, or the mountain 
of the winds, of a-height equal to moft of the Scottifh Alps, compofed of immente piles 
of moor-ftone, in form of woolpacks, cloathed only with lichens and -moffes, inhabited 
by eagles and ptarmigans. Beinn-bbarrain, or the fharp-pointed ; Ceum-na-caillich, 

‘the ftep of the carline or old hag; and Grianan-Athol, that yields to none in rug- 
ednefs, 
. The lakes are Loch-jorfa, where falmon come to fpawn; Loch-tana; Loch-na-h« 
jura, on the top of a high hill; Loch-mhachrai, and Loch-knoc-a-charbeil, full of large 
eels.. The chief rivers are, Abhan-mhor, Moina-inhor, Slacdrai-machrai, and Jorfa ; 
the two laft remarkable for the abundance of falmon. . 

The quadrupeds are very-few: only otters, wild cats, fhrew mice, rabbits, and bats: 
the ftags which ufed to abound are now reduced to about adozen. The birds are 
eagles, hooded crows, wild pigeons, ftares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green 
plovers, and curlews. Mr. Stuart, in afcending Goat-field, found the fecondary fea- 
ther’ of an eagle, white with a brown fpot ‘at the bafe, which feemed to belong to fome 
unknown fpecies. It may be remarked that the partridge at prefent inhabits this ifland, 
a proof of the advancement of agriculture. 

The climate is very fevere: for befides thé violence of winds, the cold is very rizo- 
rous; and fnow lay here in the vallies for thirteen weeks of the laft winter. In fummer 
the air is remarkably falubrious, and many invalids refort here on that account, and to 
drink the whey of goats milk. i 

The principal difeafe here is the pleurify: fmall-pox, meafles, and chin-congh vifit the 
ifland once in feven or eight years. The practice of bleeding twice every year feems to’ 
have been intended as a preventative againft the pleurify ; but it is now performed with 
the utmoft regularity at fpring and fall. The Duke of Hamilton keeps a furgeon in 
pay, who at thofe feafons makes a tour of the ifland. On notice of his approach, the 
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inhabitants of each farm affemble in the open air, extend their arms, and are bled into 
a hole made in the ground, the common reeeptacle of the vital Buid. 

In burning fevers a tea of wood forrel is ufed with fuccefs, to allay the heat. 

An infafion of ramfons, or allium urfinum in brandy, is efteemed here a good remedy 
for the gravel. ; 

The men are ftrong, tall and well made; all fpeak the Erfe language, but the ancient 
habit is entirely laid afide. ‘Their diet is chiefly potatoes and meal; and during winter 
fome dried mutton or goat is added to their hard fare. A deep dejection appears in 
general through the countenances of all: no time can be fpared for amufement of any 
kind; the whole being given for procuring the means of paying their rent, of laying in 
their fuel, or getting a icanty pittance of meat and cloathing, 

The leafes of farms are nineteen years. The fucceeding tenants generally find the 
ground little better than a caput mortuun:; and for this reafon, fhould they at the ex- 
piration of the leafe leave the lands in a good fate, fome avaricious neighbours would 
have the preference in the next fetting, by offering a, price more than the perfon who 
had expended part of his fubftance in enriching the farm could poflibly do. This in- 
duces them to leave,it in the original ftate. 

The method of ,etting a farm is very fingular : each is commonly poffeffed by a 
number of {mall tenants; thus a farm of forty pounds a year is occupied by eighteen 
different people, who by their leafes are bound, conjunétly and feverally, for the pay- 
ment of the rent to the proprietor. ‘Thefe live in the farm in houfes cluttered together, 
fo that each farm appears like a little village. The. tenants annually. divide“the arable 
land by lot ; each has his ridge of land, to. which he puts his mark, fuch as he would 
do to any writing ; and this {pecies of farm is called run-rig, i. e. ridge. They join in. 
ploughing : every one keeps a horfe or more; and’the number of thofe animals con- 
fume’ fo much corn as often to occafion a {earcity ; the corn and peas railed being (much 

- of it) defigned for their fubfiftence, and that of the cattle, during the long winter. The 
pafture and moor-land annexed to the farm is common to all the poffeffors. 

All the farms are open. Inclofures of any form, except in two or three places, are 

juite unknown: fo that there mutt be a great lofs of time in preferving their corn, &c. 
Bont trefpafs, The ufual manure is fea plants, coral, and fhells. 

The run-rig farms are now difcouraged ; but fince the tenements are fet by roup, or 
auction, and advanced by an unnatural force to above double the old rent, without an 
allowance for inclofing; any example fet in agriculture ; any fecurity of tenure, by 
lengthening the leafes, affairs will turn retrograde, and the farms relapfe into their old 
ftate of rudenefs ; migration will increafe (for it has begun), and the rents be reduced 
even below their former value: the late rents were fcarce twelve hundred a year; the 
expected rents three thoufand. - 

The produce of the ifland is oats, of which about five thoufand bolls, each equal to 
nine Winchefter bufhels, are fown: five hundred of beans, a few peas, and above a 
thoufand bolls of potatoes, are annually fet ; notwithftanding this, five hundred bolls of 
oat-meal are annually imported to fubfift the natives. 

“The live ftock of the ifland is 3183 milch cows ; 2000 cattle, from one to three years 
old; 1058 horfes; 1500 theep; and 500 goats; many of the two laft are killed at 
Michaelmas, and dried for winter provifion, or fold at Greenock. The catt'e are fold 
from forty to fifty fhillings per head, which brings into the ifland about 12001. per annum: 
I think that the fale of horfes alfo brings in about 300l. Hogs were introduced here 
only two years ago. The herring-fifhery round the ifland brings in 3001 ; the fale of 
herring-nets 1001. ; and that of thread about 30ol., for a good deal of flax is fown 
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here« - Thefe are the exports of the ifland ; but the money that goes out for mere ne- 
ceflaries is a melancholy drawback. : 

fhe women manufacture the wool for the cloathing of their families; they fet the 
potatoes, and drefs and {pin the flax : they make butter for exportation, and cheefe for 
their own ufe. 

‘The inhabitants in general are fober, religious, and induftrious: great part of the 
fummer is employed in getting peat for fuel, the only kind in ufe here ; or in building 
or repairing their houfes, for the badnefs of the materials requires annual repairs: be- 
fore and after harveft they are bufied in the herring-fithery; and during winter the men 
make their herring-nets; while the women are employed in fpinning their linen and 
woollen yarn. The light they often ufe is that of lamps. From the beginning of 
February to the end of May, if the weather permits, they are engaged in labouring 
their ground: in autumn they burn a great quantity of fern to make kelp: fo that, 
excepting at new-year’s-day, at marriages, or at the two or three fairs in the ifland, 
they have no leifure for any amufements ; no-wonder is there then at their depreffion 
of fpirits. 

This forms part of the county of Bute, and is fubje&t to the fame fort of government : 
but befides, ju(tice is adminiftered at the baron’s baily-court, who has power to fine as 
high as twenty fhillings; can decide in matters of property, not -exceeding forty. fhil- 
lings ; canimprifon foramonth : and put delinquents into the ftocks for three hours, 
but that only during day time. 

June 22. Take a-ride into the country :. defcend into the valley at‘the head ‘of the 
bay ;. fertile in barley, oats, and peas.. See two great ftones, in form of columns, fet 
ereét, but quite rude; thefe are common to: many nations; are frequent in North 
Wales, where ny are called Main-hirion, i, e. tall ftones, Meini-gwir, or men pillars, 
and Lleche: are frequent in Cornwall, .and are alfo found in other parts of ourifland : 
their ufe is of great antiquity ;. are mentioned in the Mofaic writings as memorials of 
the dead, as monuments of friendfhip, as marks to diftinguith places of worthip, or of 
folemn affemblies *. The northern nations ereéted them to perpetuate the memory of 
great actions, {uch as remarkable duels; of: which there are proofs both in Denmark 
and in Scotland ; and the number of {tones was proportionable to the number of great 
men who fell inthe fight +: but they were befides erected merely as-fepulchral for per- 
fons of rank {, who deferved well of their country. 

Not far from hence is a ftone, the moft fingular that- I ever remember to have feen, 
and the only one of the kind that ever fell within my obfervation : this lies on the ground, 
is twelve feet long, two broad, one thick; has at one end the rude attempt to carve a 
head and fhoulders, and was certainly the firft deviation from the former fpecies of 
monument ; the firft eifay to give to: ftone a refemblance to the human body. All 
that the natives fay of this, that it was placed over a giant, and is called Mac Bhrolchin’s 
ftone. 

Afcend a fteep hill, with vaft gullies on the fide; and, .on defcending, arrive ina 
plain inhabited by curlews, reforting there to breed, and which flew. round our heads 
like lapwings. Ata place called Moni-quil is a fmall circle of fmall ftones, placed clofe 
to each other: whether a little druidical place of worfhip, or of affembly ; or whether. 


© Jofhua, xxiv. -6. 
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a family place of fepulture, as is ufual* with the northern nations, is not éafy to de. 
termine. If an urn is found in the centre of this coronet, as is not uncommon, the 
doubt will ceafe. - 5 

Pafs by the river Machrai, flowing through a rocky channel, which, in one part has 
worn through a rock, and left fo contracted a gap at the top as to form a very eafy 
ftep a-crofs. Yet not long ago a poor woman in the attempt, after getting one foot 
over, was ftruck with fuch horror at the tremendous torrent beneath, that fhe remained 
for fome hours in that attitude, not daring to bring her other foot over, till fome kind 
paflenger luckily came by, and affifted her out of her diftrefy, 

Arrive at Tormore, an extenfive plain of good ground, but quite in a‘ftate of na. 
ture: feems formerly to have been cultivated, for there appear feveral veftizes of dikes, 
which might have ferved as boundaries. ‘here.is a tradition that in old times the 
thores were covered with woods ; and this was the habitable part. ; 

: "The want of trees in the internal part at prefent, and the kindly manner in which 
they grow about Brodie, favour this opinion. | 

On this plain are the remains of four circles, ina fine, extending N. E. by S.W.; 
very’ few ftones are ftanding to perfe& the inclofure, but thofe are of a great fize; and 
ftand remote from each other. One is fifteen feet high and eleven in circumference, 
On the outfide of thefe circles are two others: one differs from all I have feen, con- 
fiting of a double circle of ftones and a mound within the leffer. Near thefe are the 
reliques of a ftone cheft, formed of five flat ftones, the length of two yards in 
the infide: the lid or top is loft. in the middle of thefe repofitories was placed the 
urn blled with the afhes of the dead to prevent its being broken; or to keep the earth 
from mixing with the burnt remains. In all probability there had been a cairn or heap 
of ftones above. . 

"By the nurbber of the circles; and by their fequeftred fituation, this feems to have 
been facred ground. Thefe circles were formed for religious purpofes: Boethius re- 
lates, that Mainus, fon of Fergus I. a reftorer and. cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner (as he calls it) inftituted feveral new and folemn ceremonies : and 
caufed great ftones to be placed in form of a circle; the largeft was fituated towards the 
fouth, and ferved as an altar for the facrifices to the immortal gods t. Boethiusis right 
in part of his account: but the object “of the worthip was the fun {, and what con- 
firms this, is the fituation of the altar pointed towards that luminary in his meridian 
glory. In this place the altar and many of the ftones are loft: probably carried to 
build houfes and dikes not very remote from the place. ; 

Ata fmall diftance farther is a cairn of a moft ftupendous fize, formed of great 
pebbles: which are preferved from being fcattered about by a circle of large ftones, 
that furround the whole bafe: a circumftance fometimes ufval-in thefe monumental 
heaps §. 

Defeond through a narrow cleft of a rock toa part of the weftern thore called 
Drum-an-duin, or the ridge of the fort, from a round tower that ftands above. The 
beach is bounded by cliffs of whitith grit tone, hollowed beneati: into vait caves. The 
moft remarkable are thofe of Fin-mac-cuil, or Fingal, the fon of Cumhal, the father of 


* Olaus Magnus, lib. 1. ¢. 16. Various circles of this nature are engraven in Dahlherg's Suecia Hodierna 
et Antiqua, tab. 104. Other very curious antiquities fimilar to thefe, are preferved in tab. 280, 201. 315. 
322z,and 32... : 

+ Boethius, lib. rr. p. 1g. } Dottor Macpherfon, p. 314, and Mr. Macpherfon, p. 162. 

9 Borlafe Antiq. Corawall, tab, xvii. fig, 4. 
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Offian, who, tradition fays, refided in this ifland for the fake of hunting. One of 
thefe caverns is a hundred and twelve feet long, and thirty high, narrowing to the top 
like a Gothic arch; towards the end it branches into two: wi-hin thefe two recetfes, 
which penetrate far, are on each fide feveral {mall holes, oppofité to each other: in 
thefe were placed tranverfe beams, that held the pots in which the heroes feethed their 
venifon; or probably, according to the mode of the times, the bags * form-d of the fkins 
of animals flain in the chace, which were filled with flefh, and ferved as kettles fufh- 
ciently ftrong to warm the contents; for the heroes of old devoured their meat half 
raw {, holding, that the juices contained the beft nourifhment. 

On the front of the divifion between thefe receffes, and on one fide, are various very 
rude figures, cut on the ftone, of men, of animals, and of a clymore or two-handed 
{word ; but whether thefe were the amufements of the Fingallian age, or of after-times, 
is not eafy to be afcertained ; for caves were the retreats of pirates as well as heroes, 
Here are feveral other hollows adjacent, which are fhewn as the ftable, cellars and: 
dog-kennel of the great Mac-cuil: one cave, which is not honoured with a name, is 
remarkably fine, of great extent, covered with a beautiful flat roof, and very well 
lighted by two augutt arches at each end: through oneis a fine perfpective of the pro- 
montory Carn-bean, or the white heap of {tones whofe fide exhibits a long range of 

columnar rocks (not bafaltic) of hard grey whin ftone, refting on a horizontal ftra- 
sre red ftone: at the extremity one-of the columns is infulated, and forms a fine: 
obelifk. 

After riding fome time along the fhore, afcend the promontory : on the fummit is an 
ancient retreat, fecured on the land fide by a great dike of loofe ftones, that inclofes the 
accefible part; withinis a fingle ftone, fet ereét; perhaps to mark the fpot where the 
chieftain held his council, or from whence he delivered his orders, 

From this ftone is a fine view of Cantyre, the weltern fide of Arran, being feparated: 
from it by a ftrait about eight miles wide. : . 

Leave the hills, and fee at Feorling another ftupendous cairn, a hundred and four. 
teen feet over, and of a vatt height ; and from two of the oppofite fides are two vatt: 
ridges ; the whole formed of rounded ftones, or pebbles, brought from the- fhores. 
"Thefe immenfe accumulations of {tones are the fepulchral protections of the: heroes. 
among the ancient natives of our iffands: the ftone-cheft, the repofitory of the urns and 
athes, are lodged in the earth beneath ; fometimes one, fometimes more, are found thus: 
depofited ; and I have one inftance of as many as feventeen of thefe ftone chefts being dif 
covered under the fame cairn, The learned have affigned other caules tor thele heaps 
of ftones; have fuppofed them to have been, in times of inauguration, the places: 
where the chieftian-eleét ftood to thew -himfelf to the beft advantange to.the people ;. or- 
the place from whence judgment was pronounced; or to have been erected on the 
road fide in honour of Mercury ; or to have been formed in memory of fome folemn: 
compact t. Thefe might have been the reafons, in fome inftances, where the evidences 
of ftone chefts and urns are wanting ; but thofe generally are found to-overthrow all’ 
other fyftems. 

Thele piles may be juftly fuppofed to have been proportioned-in fize to the rank of 
the perfon, or to his popularity : the people of a whole diftri& aflembled to fhew their 
refpect to the deceafed, and; by an active honouring of hismemory, foon accumulated. 
heaps equal to thofe that aftonifli us at this time: But. thefe honours were not merely 
thofeof the day ; as long as the memory of the deceafed-exifted, not a paffeager went 


* Major, lib. v. p. 215. + Boethius Mores Scots 13+ 
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by without adding a ftone to the heap : they fuppofed it-would be an honour to the 
dead, and acceptable to his.manes. 


Quanqvan feftinas, non eft mora longa: licebit 
Tnjedto ter pulvere, curras. 

To this moment there is a proverbial expreffion among the Highlanders allufive to 
the old practice: a fuppliant will tell his patron,  Curri mi cloch er do charne*,” I 
will adda ftone to your cairn, meaning, when you are no more I will do all poffible 
honour to your menory. 

Theze was another {pecies of honour paid to the chieftains, that { believe is ftill re- 
tained in this ifland, but the reafon is quite Joft : that of fwearing by his name, and pay- 
ing as great a refpeét to that as to the moft facred oath +: a familiar one in Arran is, 
by Nail: it is at prefent unintelligible, yet is {ufpected to have been the name of fome 
ancient hero. 

Thefe cairns are to be found in all parts of our iflands, in Cornwall, Wales, and all 
parts of North Britain; they sere in ufe among the northern nations; Dahlberg, ia 
his 323d plate has given the figure of one. In Wales they are called Carneddau ; but 
the proverb taken from them, with us, is not of. the complimental kind: ‘ Karn ar dy 
ben,” or,-a cairn on your head is a token of imprecation. 

Dine at Skeddag, a fmall hamlet: after dinner, on the road fide, fee, in Shitkin or 
Seafgain church-yard, 2 tomb {tone called that of St. Maol Jos, that is, the fervant of. 
Jesus. he faint is reprefented in the habit of a prieft, with a chalice in his hands, 
and a crofier by him: the ftone was broken about half year ago by fome facrilegious 
fellow, in fearch of treafure ; but an iflander, who ftood by, affured me, that the at- 
tempt did not go unpunithed, for foon after the audacious wretch was vifited with a. 
broken leg. 

St. Maol-Jos was a companion of St. Columba: the laft chofe Jona for the place of 
his refidence ; this faint fixed on the little ifland of Lamlafh, and officiated by turns at 
Shifkin, where he died at the age of a hundred, and was there interred, 

In this evening's ride pafs by fome farms, the only cultivated tra@ in the internal 
parts of the country : faw one of forty pounds ‘a year, which had fixty acres of arable 
land annexed to it. Am imformed that the general fize or value of farms was eight or 
nine pounds a year. 

Return to Brodie caftle. 

June 23. Take a ride to vifit other parts of the ifland : go through the village 
of Brodie, ata {mall diftance beneath the caltle. Vifit Glencloy, a plain, on which are, 
five earthen tumuli, or barrows, placed in a row, with another on the outfide of them ; 
on the topof one is a depreffion, or hollow; on that of another is a circle of ftones,: 
whofe ends juft appear above the earth. ‘Thefe are probably the memorial of fome 
battle: the common men were placed beneath the plain barrows; the leaders under 
thofe diftinguifhed by the ftones. . 

Pafs by the ruins of Kirk-michel chapel: vifit Mr. Fullerton, defcended from the, 
Mac-Louis, originally a French family, but fettled in this ifland near feven hundred 
years. He is one of the leffer proprietors of this ifland: his farm is neat, well culti- 
vated, and inclofed with very thriving hedges, Robert Bruce, out of gratitude for 
the proteCtion he received from this gentleman’s anceftor, Fergus Fullerton, pave 
him a charter dated at Arnele, Nov. 26, in the 2d year of his reign, for the lands of 
Killmichel and Arywhonyne, or Straith-oughlian, which are ftill in the family. 


* Dogtor Macpherfon, 319. } Boethius, lib. 1. p. 4. 
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Amile farther is a retreat of the ancient inhabitants, called Torr-an-fchian eaftle, 
{urrounded with a great ftone dike. Here Robert Bruce fheltered himfelf for fome. 
time, under the protection of Mac-Louis. 

‘Two miles farther eaft, near the top of a great hill Dunfuin, on the brow, is a great 
ftratum of moft fingular fione, of a dull black-green caft, finooth glofly furface, fhat- 
tery in its compofition, femi-tranfparent, in fmall pieces, and of a moft vitreous appear- 
ance : it fometimes breaks into forms rather regular, and like thofe of that {pecies called 
Iceland cryftal; but cannot be reduced to that clafs, as it ftrikes fire with ftecl, and re- 
fufes to ferment with acids. Some pieces, more mature, break like glafs; of which it 
feems an imperfect fpecics, lefs pure than the Iceland agate *, and like that to have 
been the effeét of a volcano. 

The other foflil produétions of this ifland, that I had an opportunity of feeing, were, 

Aniron ore, Bolus martialis, Cronfted, fec. 87, 207. 

A molt ponderous white fpar, in all probability containing lead, found near Sannox. 

The ftone called Breccia quartzofa, Cronfted, fe&. 275. 

Schiftus ardefia of Linneus, p. 38. No. 5. A fine fniooth black kind of flate. 

Granites durus giifeus of Cronfted, fect. 270, No. 26, Like our Cornifh moor- 
flone, but the particles finer. 

Very fine and large black cryftals, that would be ufeful to feal-cutters and lapidaries. 

Great variety of beautiful Sardonyxes: and other beautiful flones indifcriminately 
called Scotch pebbles. 

A coal mine has formerly been worked near the Cock of Arran, at the N. end of the 
ifland. The coal had ail the qualities of that of Kilkenny, and might prove of the ut- 
mott benefit to this country, was the work purfued; not only as it might prove the 
means of reftoring the falt-pans, which formerly flourithed here, but be of the utmoft 
benefit to agriculture, in burning the lime-ftone which. abounds in many parts. 

In the courfe of my ride, on the other fide of the hill of Dunfuin, facing the bay of 
Lamlath, faw, on the road fide a cairn, of a different kind to what I had feen before: 
it was large, of an oblong form, and compofed like the others of round ftones: but 
along the top was a feries of cclls, fome entire, but many fallen in: each was covered 
with a fingle flat {tone of a great fize, refting on others upright, that ferved as fupports 5 
but I could not count them by reafon of the lapfe of the leficr ftones. Doctor Borlafe 
fays, that in Cornwall the number of upright ftones are three; but in Walcs they 
fometimes exceed that number. 

Thefe cells are called in Wales, Cromléh and Ceft-va en or ftone chefts: are fpoken 
of largely by Mr. Rowland t. and by Doétor Borlafe,{, and by Wormius§ , under 
the name of Ara, or altar: the firft is divided in his opinion, for he partly inclines to 
the notion of their having been altars, partly to their having been fepulchres: he fup- 
pofes them to have been originally tombs, but that in after-times facrifices were pcr- 
formed on them to the heroes depofited in them: but there can be doubt of the former, 
Mr. Keyfler preferves an account of King Harold having been interred beneath a tomb 
of this kind in Denmark : but Mr. Wright difcovered in Ireland a fkeleton depofited be- 
neath one of thefe Cromleh |}. The great fimilarity of the monuments throughout the 
north, evinces the-famenefs of religion to have been fpread in every part, perhaps with 
fome flight deviations. Many of thefe monuments are both Britifh and Danifh; for we 
find them where the Danes never penetrated. It mult not be forgotten, that at one end 


* Pumex vitreus, Lin. fyft. iti. 182. t+ 48 $213, &e. 
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of the cairn in queftion are feveral great ftones, fome extending beyond the eairn; and 
on one fide is a large ereét ftone, perhaps an object of worthip. ; 

Return near the fhore at the head of Brodic bay, and fee a vatt ftratum of coral and 
fhells, the gift of the feafome agesago, fome part being covered with peat. 

Jone 24. In the afternoon leave Brodic caftle, crofsa hill, defcend by the village of 
Kilbride, and reach the harbour of Lamlafh, where our veffel lay at anchor in the fafeft 
port in the univerfe, a port perfectly Virgilian : 

Hic infula portum ‘ 
Efficit objedtu laterum, 

a beautiful femilunar bay forms one part : while the lofty ifland of Lamlafh extending: 
before the mouth fecures it from the eaft winds: leaving on each fide afafe and eafy 
entrance. The whole circumference is about nine miles ; and the depth of the water is 
fufficient for the largeft fhips. ‘This is a place of quarantine: at this time three mer- 
Senne belonging to Glafgow lay here for that purpofe, each with the guard boat 
aftern, 

In the bottom of the bay wasa fine circular bafin or pier now in ruins; the work of 
the good Dutchefs of Hamilton. ; 

Land on the ifland of Lamlafh, a vaft mountain in great part covered with heath ; but 
has a fufficient palture and arable land to feed a few milch cows, fheep and goats, and to 
vaife a little corn and a few potatocs. 

In the year 1558, the Englith fleet under the Earl of Suffex, after ravaging. the coaft 
of Cantyre, at that time in poffeffion of James Mac-comel, landed in this bay, and 
burned and deftroyed all the neighbouring country : proceeded afterwards to Cumray, 
and treated it in the fame manner. 

Buchanan gives this the Latin name of Molas and Molaffa, from its having been the 
retreat of St. Maol-jos: for the fame reafon it is called the holy ifland, and Hellan 
Leneow *, or that of Saints, and fometimes Ard-na-molas. St. Maol-jos’s cave, the 
refidence of that holy man, his well of moft falutary water, a place for bathing, his 
chair, and the ruins of his chapel are fhewn to ftrangers; but the walk is far from 
agreeable, as the ifland is greatly infefted with vipers. 

The Dean of the ifles fays, that on this ifle of Molas was foundit by John Lord of 
the ifles ane Monaftry of Friars which is decayit. But notwithftanding this, it contri- 
buted largely to the fupport of others on the main-land. ‘hus Lamlafh and the lands 
round theshay; and thofe from Corry to Loch-ranza, were annexed to the abbey of 
Kil-whinnin. And thofe of Shifkin, Kilmore, Torelin, and Benans to that of Sandale 
or Sadde! in Cantyre. JTimagine that | muft have feen the fite of it from the top of 
Carn baan: therefore take the liberty of mentioning it as having been a convent of 
Ciftercians, founded by Reginaldus, fon of Somerled, lord of the ifles: the fame 
Somerled who was flain near Renfrew in 1164. Tere was alfo a caftle belonging to 
the fucceflors of that petty prince ; whofe owner Angus, lord of the ifles, gave protec- 
tion during his dittrefles to Robert Bruce. 

June 25. Weighed anchor at half an hour paft one in the morning, and going 
.through the fouth paffage of the harbour, get into the middle of the Firth. Have a 
magnificent view on all fides of Arran and Lamlath, and the coaft of Cantyre on one 
fide; and of the coafis of Cunningham and Carrick on the other. In front lay the 
hills of Galioway and the coaft of Ireland ; and the vaft crag of Ailfa, appearing here 
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like an inclined hay-cock, rofe in the midft of the channel. In our courfe leave to 
the weft the little and low ifland of Plada, oppofite, and as if rent from that of Arran, 
a circumftance the name from bladhan, to break, feems to import. ‘ 

_ After a very tedious calm reach the crag of Ailfa, and anchor on the N. FE. within 
fifty yards of the fide in twelve fathom water, gravelly bottom. On this fide is a 
fmall beach, all the reft is a perpendicular rock for an amazing height, but from the 
edges of the precipice, the mountain affumes a pyramidal form; the whole circum- 
ference of the bafe is two miles. On the eaft fide is a ftupendous and amazing af- 
femblage of precipitous columnar rocks of great height rifing in wild feries one above 
the other; beneath thefe, amidft the ruins that had fallen from time to time, are groves 
of elder trees, the only trees of the place: the floping furface being almoft entirely 
covered with fern and fhort grafs. ‘The quadrupeds that inhabit this rock are goats 
and rabbits; the birds that neftle in the precipices are numerous as fwarms of bees, 
and not unlike them in their flight to and from the crag. On the verge of the preci- 
pice dwell the gannets and the fhags. Beneath are guillemots, and the razor-bills, 
and under them the grey gulls and kittiwaks, helped by their cry to fill the deafen- 
ing chorus. The puffins made themfelves burroughs above, the fea-pies found a 
fcanty place for their eggs near the bafe. Some land birds made this their haunt: 
among them ravens, hooded crows, pigeons, wheat-ears and rock-larks; and, what is 
wonderful, throftles exerted the fame melody in this fcene of horror as they do in the 
groves of Hertfordfhire. 

Three reptiles appeared here very unexpectedly: the naked black fnail, the com- 
mon and the ftriped. fhell {nail ; not volunteer inhabitants, but probably brought iu 
the falads of fome vifitants from the neighbouring fhores. 

‘This rock is the property of the Eart of Caflils, who rents it for 331. per ann. to 
people who come here to take the young gannets for the table, and the other birds for 
the fake of their feathers. ‘The la{t are caught when the young birds are ready for 
their fight. The fowler afcends the rocks with great hazard, is provided with a long 
rod, furnifhed at the end with a fhort hair line with a running noofe. ‘This he flings 
yound the neck of the bird, hawls it up, and repeats it till he takes ten or twelve 
dozen in an evening *. 

Land on the beach, and find the ruins of a chapel, and the veftiges of places inha- 
bited by fifhermen who refort here during the feafon for the capture of cod, which 
abound here from January to April, on the great bank, which begins a little fouth of 
Arran, paffes this rock, and extends three leagues beyond. ‘Lhe fifh are taken with 
long lines, very little different from thofe defcribed in the third volume of the Br. 
Zoology: a repetition is unneceflary.; the fith are dried and then falted, but there are 
téldom fufficient caught for foreign exportation. 

With much difficulty afcend to the caftle, a {quare tower of three ftories, each 
vaulted, placed pretty high on this only acgeflible part of the rock. ‘The path is nar- 
row, over a vatt flope, fo ambiguous that it wants but little of a true precipice : the 
walk is horrible, for the depth is alarming. It would have been thought that nothing 
‘but an eagle would have fixed his habitation here; and probably it. was fome chieftain 
not lefs an animal of rapine. The only mark of civilization I faw inthe caftle was an 
oven; a conveniency which many parts of North Britain are yet {trangets to. 

In 1597 one Barclay of Ladyland undertook the romantic defign of poflefling him- 
ielf of this rock, and of fortifying it for the fervice of the Spaniards, Te arrived there 
* I cannot learn where thefe feathers are afed, 
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with a few afliftants, as he imagined, undifcovered; but one day walking alone on the 
beach, he unexpeétedly encountered Mr. John Knox, who was fent to apprehend him ; 
and the moment he faw the unfriendly party, in delpair, he rufhed into the fea, and 
put an end to his exiltence *. 

Made a hearty dinner under the fhade of the caflle, and even at that height pro- 
cured fine water from a fpring within a hundred yards of the place. ‘he view of the 
bay of Girvan in Carrick, within nine miles, and ‘that of Campbeltown, about twenty- 
two, bounded each fide of the Firth. 

The weather was fo hot that we did not afcend to the fummit, which is faid ta be 
broad, and to have had on ita fmall chapel, defigned (as is frequent on the promon- 
tories ‘of foreig sn thores) for the devout feaman to offer up his prayer, of fupplication 
for a fafe voyage, or of gratitude for a fafe return. 

_ In the evening return on board, and fteer towards Campbeltown, but make very 
little way, by reafon of the (tillnels of the night. 

June 26. In the morning find ourfelves within nine miles of the town, having to the 
fouth (near the end of Cantyre) Sanda, or Avoyn, or ifland of harbours t, fo called 
from its being the ftation of the Danith flects, while that nation poffeffed the Hebrides ; 
a high ifland, about two miles long, inhabited by four families. In Fordun’s time here 
was the chapel of St. Annian, and a fanctuary for the refuge of criminals {. Near it is 
Sheep ifland ; and a mile to the eaft lies Peterfon’s rock, “dreaded by niariners. The 
Mull, or extremity of Cantyre, lies at a fmall diftance beyond this groupe. 

Direét Mr, Thompfon to carry the veffel round the Mull, and to wait -under the 
the ifle of Gigha. ‘Take the boat, and make for Campbeltown ; ; after feven miles 
reach the mouth of the harbour, croffed by a fmall and high ifland, with a deep but 
narrrow paflage on one fide ; on the other, connected to the land by a beach, dry at 
the ebb of the tides, and fo low, that firange fhips, miftaking the entrance, fometimes 
run on fhore. The harbour widens toa very conliderable extent, is two miles in length, 
and of a confiderable depth of water, even clofe to the town, which lies at the bottom. 

Campbeltown is now a very confiderable place, having rifen fram a petty fithing 
town toils prefent flourifhing fate in lefs than thirty years. About the year 1744 it 
had only two or three fmall  veffels belonging to the port ; at prefent there are feventy- 
eight fail, from twenty to eighty tons burthen, all built for and employed in the herring- 
fithery, and about eight hundred failors are employed to man them, ‘This town in 
fat was created by the fithery, for it was appointed the place of rendezvous for the 
builes ; two hundred and fixty have been feen in the harbour at once, but their num- 
ber declines fince the ill payment of the bounty. I do not know the gradual increafe 
of the inhabitants here, but it is computed that there are feven thoufand in the town 
and parifh. ‘Two minifters officiate, befides another for the church of the feceders, 
called the Relicf-houfe, ‘This is a remarkable neat building, and quite fhames that of 
the eftablifhed chyrch ; was raifed by a voluntary fubfeription of 23001. collected 
chiefly among the pofterity of oppretled natives of the Lowlands, eucouraged to fettle 
here fin times of perfecution® ty the Argyle family. Vhefe (ill keep themielves dif 
tinét from the old inhabitants, retain the zeal of their anceflors. are obltiaately averfe 
to patronage, but are efteemed the moft induftrious pcopie in the county. 

‘[he anticnt name of this place was Cean-loch-chiile-Ciarain, or the-end of the loch 
of £t, Kerran, a faint of the neighbourhocd., ‘he country of which it is the capital, 

* Spottiwoud’s Hitt of Scot. p. 446 and $27. 

+ a lib.i, ag. ‘Dhe Deen of the ifles calls i¢ Avon, fra the armies of Denmark callit in their 
i 1 Fordun, lib. i. c. to. 
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is Cantyre, the moft fouthern part of Argylefhire; derived from Ceann, a head and 
tire of the land; was the country of the Epidii of the Romans, and the extremity, the 
Epidit promontorium, now the Mull of Cantyre, noted for the violence of the adverfe 
tides, compared to the force of a mill-race, from whence the moderna name. Magnus 
the Barefooted made a conqueft of it, and added it to the Hebrides, making an ifland 
of it by the ratio ultima regum. ‘Torficus fays, that the antient name was Saltiria, or 
Satiria, perhaps Norwegian *. 

This penin{ula, from the Tarbat to the Mull, is above forty miles long, and from 
five to twelve miles broad : is hilly, but, comparative to other parts, cannot be called 
mountainous ; is open and in general naked, but near Campbeltown are fome thriving 
plantations. ‘The country is at prefenta mixture of heath and arable land; the land is 
good, capable of bearing wheat, but little is raifed for want of mills to grind it; either 
the inhabitants buy their flower from England, or fend the grain they have to be ground 
in the fhire of Ayr. Much bear is fown here, great quantities of potatoes raifed, and 
near Sool, worth annually exported. Numbers of black cattle are reared, but 
chicfly killed at home, and falted for the ufe of the buffes at Campbeltown. Much 
butter and cheefe is made ; the laft large and bad. Thereare befides fheep and goats; 
the laft killed for winter provifon. 

Notwithftaiiding the quantity of bear raifed, there is often a fort of dearth: the 
inhabitants being mad enough to convert their bread into poifon, diftilling annualby 
fix thowfand bolls of grain into whifky. ‘This ems a*modern liquor, for in old 
times the diftillation was from thyme, mint, anife t, and other fragrant herbs, and ale 
was much in ufe with them. ‘The former had the fame name with the ufquebaugh, 
or water of life; but by Boethius’ account, it was taken with moderation. 

The Duke of Argyle, the principal proprietor of this country, takes great pains in 
difcouraging the pernicious practice ; and obliges all his tenants to enter into articles, to 
forfeit five pounds and the ftill, in cafe they are deteéted in making this diguewr @’enfer ; 
but the trade is fo profitable that many perfift in it, to the great neglect of manufac- 
tures. Before this bufinefs got ground, the women were accultomed to fpin a great 
deal of yarn (for much flax is raifed in thefe parts) but at prefent they employ them- 
felves in diftilling, while their hufbands are in the field. 

Rural economy is but at a low ebb here : his Grace does all in his power to promote 
that moft ufeful of arts, by giving a certain number of bolls of burnt lime to thofe 
who can fhew the large{t and beft fallow; and allowing ten per cent. out of the rents 
to fuch farmers who lay out any money in folid improvements ; for example, in in- 
clofing, and the like. ‘The Duke alfo fhews much humanity in another inftance, by 
permitting his tenants, in the places of his eftates where {tags inhabit, to deftroy them 
with impunity; refigning that part of the antient chieftain’s magnificence, rather than 
beafts of chace fhould walte the bread of the poor. 

Cantyre was granted to the houfe of Argyle after a fuppreffion of a rebellion of the 
Mac-donalds of the ifles (and I fuppofe of this peninfula) ia the beginning of the laft 
century , and the grant w: afterwards ratified by parliament §. The antient inhabi-- 
tants were the Mac-donalds, Mac-eachrans, Mac-kays, and Mac-maths. 

Jane 27. ‘Take a ride along the welt fide of the bay. See, in Kilkerran church. 
yard, feveral tombs of artificers, with the infruments of their trades engraven : amongft 
others appear a goofe and fhears, to denote that a taylor lay beneath. A little fur- 
ther on the fhore are the rains of Kilkerran cattle, built by James V. when he vifited 

* Torfeus, 73 + Pocthius de Moribus Scat, 11. 
$ Br. Biegrap! reg. § Crawford’s Peerage, 19. 
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this place in order to quell a rebéllion : he was obliged to fly to it for protection, and, 
as is faid, to abandon it to the fury of the infurgents, who took the fortréfs, and hung 
his governor. : : 

Turn to the fouth, and vifit fome caves in the rocks that face the Firth: thefe are 
very magnificent, and very various; the tops are lofty, and refemble Gothic arches ; 
one has on all fides a range of natural feats, another is in form of a crofs, with three 
fine Gothic porticos, for entrances; this had been the refidence of St. Kerran, had 
formerly a wall at the entrance, a fecond about the middle, and a third far up, form. 
ing different apartments. On the floor is the capital of a trofs, and a round bafon, 
Cut out of the rock, full of fine water, the beverage of the faint in old times, and of 
failors in the prefent, who often land to drefs their viduals beneath this thelter, An 
antient pair, upwards of feventy years of age, once made this their haditation for a 
confiderable time. 

-Return ; view the crofs in the middle of the town: a mott beautiful pillar, richly 
ornamented with foliage, and with this infcription on one fide; Hc : of: crux: Do- 
mini: Yvari: M: H: Eachyrna: quondam : Reéloris + de Kyrecan : ét: Domini : Andre : 
nati: ejus: Reétoris de Kil’: coman: qui banc crucem fieri fuciebat. Mr, Gordon (by 
report) mentions this as a Danifh obelifk, but does not venture the defcription as he 
had not opportunity of feeing it: his informant faid, that it was brought from Jona, 
which concurs with the tradition of this place. 

At night am admitted a freeman of Campbeltown, and, according to the cuftom of 
the place, confult the Oracle of the Bottle about my future voyage, aflifted by a nu. 
merous company of brother burgefles. 

June 28. Leave Cambeltown with a full fenfe of all the civilities received there. 
Ride over a plain about five miles wide. See on the road fide a great wheel, defigned 
for the raifing water from the ‘neighbouring collieries. The coal is eight feet thick, 
dips one yard in five, and points N. E- by N. W.; is fold on the bank for four fhil- 
lings per ton; but fufficient is not yet raifed for the ufe of the country, 

This plain is fruitful, pretty much inclofed, and the hedges grow well; a great en. 
couragement for further experiments; the improved land is rented here from fifteen 
to twenty fhillings an acre. 

Obferve on the road fide the ruins of the chapel of Cill-chaovain, or Kil-chyvain ; 
within are fome old grave-ftones, engraven with figures of a two-handed fword, and 
of dogs chafing a deer. 

Ride three miles along the fands of Machrai’-Shanais bay, noted for the tremendous 
fize and roaring of its waves in ftormy feafons; and for the lofs of many thips, which, 
by reafon of the lownefs of the land, are received into deftrudtion. : 

_ Dine at a tolerable houfe at Bar; vifit the great cave of Bealach-a’-chaochain, neat 
the fhore. Embark in a rotten, leaky boat, and paffing through fix miles of rippling 
fea, find late at night our veffel fafe at anchor, under the ealt fide of the ifle of Gigha, 
in the little harbour of Caolas-gioglam, protected by Gigha, and the little ifle of Cara 
on the weit and fouth, and by a chain of vatt rocks to the eaft: numbers appear juft 
peeping above water in feveral parts, and others that ran out {ar from the Cantyre 
fhore correlpond with thefe fo exadtly, as to make it probable that they once formed 
the fame bed. 

June 29. Land on Gigha, an ifland about fix miles, and one broad; the moft 
eaftern of the Hebrides : this, with Cara, forms a parifh in the county of Bute, in the 
pretbytery of Cantyre, Has in it no high hills, and is a mixture of rock, pafture, and 
arable land. Produces barley, bear, oats, flax, and potatoes. Malt is made here and 
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exported ; and about a hundred and fifty bolls of bear; infomuch that fometimes the 
natives feel the want of it, and fuffer by a fcarcity arifing from their own avarice, 
Yhey alfo rear more cattle than they can maintain, and annually lofe numbers for want 
of fodder. 

The ifland is divided into thirty marklands, each of which ought to maintain fourteen 
cows and four horfes, befides producing a certain quantity of corn. ‘The bear yields 
five, the oats three fold. Each markland is commonly occupied by one farmer, 
who has feveral married fervants under him, who live in feparate cottages and are 
allowed to keep a few cattle and fheep. ‘The wages arefrom three to four poundsa 
year to the men-fervants ; from twenty to thirty fhillings to the women. The young 
men employ themfelves in the fummer in the herring fifhery ; but during winter give 
themfelves up entirely to an inactive life. 

‘This ifland contains about five hundred inhabitants, and the revenue is about fix 
hundred a year; moft of it belonging to Mr. Macneile of Taynifh. In old times the 
laird was ftyled Thane of Gigha: his family has been long owner of thefe little terri« 
tories, this fea-girt reign, but was difpoffeffed of it in 1549, by the * clan Donald, and’, 
recovered it again; but hiftory omits the time of reftoration. Difcontent has even- 
reached this {mall ifland, and two families have migrated to America. 

Breakfaft with the minifter, who may truly be faid to be wedded to his flock. The 
ocean here forbids all wandering, even if inclination excited; and the equal lot of 
the Scotch clergy is a ftill ftronger check to every afpiring thought: this binds them: 
to their people, and invigorates every duty towards thofe to whom they confider them- 
felves conneéted for life; this equal lot may perhaps blunt the ambition after fome 
of the more fpecious accomplifhments ; but makes more than amends by fharpening 
the attention to thofe concerns which end not with this being. 

Vifit the few wonders of the ifle: the firft is a little well of a moft miraculous qua- 
lity ; for, in old times, if ever the chieftain lay here wind-bound, he had nothing more 
to do than caufe the well to be cleared, and inftantly a favourable gale arofe. But. 
miracles are now ceafed. ‘ 

Examine the ruins of a church, and find fome tombs with two-handed fwords, the 
Claidh-da laimb of the hero depofited beneath. : 

A little farther, at Kil-chattan, is a great rude column, fixteen feet high, four 
broad, and eight inches thick, and near it, a cairn. Ona line with this, at Cnoc.a’ 
chara, is another, and {till higher in the fame diretion, at Cnoc-a’-crois, isa crofs and 
three cairns ; probably the crofs, after the introduction of Chriftianity, was formed out 
of a pagan monument fimilar to the two former. : 

In the bottom a little caft from thefe, is a large artificial mount of a fquare form, 
growing lefs and lefs towards the top, which is flat, and has the veftige of a breaft- 
wall around. The mount Romelborg in Sweden, engraven by M. Dahlberg, 
No. 325, is fomewhat fimilar: this probably was the work of the Danes, the neigh- 
bouring nation. 

Return to the fhore ; obferve a vaft bed of moft pure and fine fand, ufeful in the 
glafs manufa€ture: the fame fpecies, but defiled with a mixture of fea fand, appears 
again on the oppofite coaft of Cantyre. : 

The birds that appear here at prefent are the common gull,.common fandpiper, and’ 
fea pie. ‘The great arétic diver, of the Britith Zoology, fometimes vifits thefe feas, and 
is filed in the Erfe farbhuachaille, or the herdfman of the ocean; becaufe, as is pre- 
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tended, it never leaves that element, never flies, and hatches the young beneath its 
wing. 

‘Fhe weather extremely fine; but fo calm that Mr. Thompfon is obliged to tow the 
veffel out of this litde harbour, which is of unequal depths, but unfit for veffels that 
draw more than fourteen feet water. Pafs under Cara, an ile one mile long, divided 
by a narrow channel, fouth of Gigha, is inhabited by one family, and had once a chapel. 
‘At the fouth end it rifes into a hill exaétly formed like a loaf of bread. ‘The property 
of this little place is in Mr. Macdonald of Largis. 

Attempt to fteer for the ifland of Hay, but in vain. Am entertained with the variety 
and greatnefs of the views that bound the channel, the great found of Jura; to the eaft 
the mountains of Arran over-top the far-extending fhores of Cantyre; to the weft lies 
Jura, mountainous and rugged ; four hills, naked and diftinét, afpire above the reft, 
two of them known to the feamen by the name of the Paps, ufeful in navigation: far 
to the north juft appears a chain of fmall ifles ; and to the fouth the ifland of Rathry, 
the fuppofed Ricnea, or Ricina of Pliny *, on the coaft of Ireland, which ftretches be- 
yond tar to the weft. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HEBRIDES. 


The leifure of a calm gave ample time for reflection on the hiftory and greater events 
of the iflands now in view, and of the others, the objects of the voyage. In juftice to 
that able and learned writer the Rev. Dr. John Macpherfon, late minifter of Slate in 
Skie, let me acknowledge the afliftance I receive from his ingenious eflay Sn this very 
fubject; for his labours greatly facilitate my attempt, not undertaken without confult- 
ing the authors he refers to; and adding nuwbers of remarks overfeen by him, and 
giving a confiderable continuation of the hiftory. It would be an oftentatious taik to 
open a new quarry, when fuch heaps of fine materials lie ready to my hand. 

Allthe accounts left us by the Greek and Roman writers are enveloped with obfcu- 
rity ; at all times brief, even in their defcription of places they had eafieft accefs to, and 
might have defcribed with the moft fatisfactory precifion ; but in remote places their 
relations furnith little more than hints, the food for conje€ture to the vifionary antiquary. 

That Pytheas, a traveller mentioned by Strabo, had vifited Great Britain, 1 would 
with to make only apocryphal : he afferts that he vifited the remoter parts; and that 
He had alfo feen Thule, the land of romance among the ancients, which all may pretend 
to have feen; but every voyager, to fwell his fame, made the ifland he faw laft the ultima 
Thule of his travels, If Pytheas had reached thefe parts he might have obferved float- 
ing in the feas multitudes of gelatinous animals, the medufa of Linnzeus, and out of 
thefe have formed his fable: he made his Thule a compofition of neither earth, fea, 
nor air, but like a compofition of them all; then, catching his fimile from what floated 
before him, compares it to the lungs of the fea, the Ari otelian idea of thefe bodies 5 
and from him adopted by naturalifts, fucceffors to that great philofopher. Strabo very 
juftly explodes thefe abfurd tales, yet allows him merit in defcribing the climate of the 
places he had feen. Asa farther proof of his having vifited the Hebrides, he mentions 
their unfriendly tky, that prohibits the growth of the finer fruits; and that the natives 
are obliged to carry their corn under thelter, to_beat the grain out, left it fhould be 
fpoiled by the defect of the fun, and violence of the rains}. This is the probable part 
of his narrative; but when the time that the great geographer wrote is confidered ; at 


* Lib. iv. ¢. 16. + Hitt. Ang. lib. xv. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 71. 
$ Strabo, lib. iv. 139. This is alfo mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 
a period 
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a period that thefe iflands had been neglected for a very long {pace by the Romans, and 
when the difliculties of getting among a fierce and unfriendly nation muft be almoft 
infoperable, doubts innumerable refpe€ting the veracity of this relater muft arife: all 
that can be admitted in favour of him is, that he was a great traveller, that he might 
have either vifited Britain, with fome of the nations commercing with our ifle, or have 
xeceived from them accounts, which he afterwards dreffed out mixed with the ornaments 
of fable. A traffic muft have been carricd on with the very northern inhabitants cf 
our iflands in the time of. Pytheas, for one of the articles of commerce mentioned by 
Strabo, the ivory bits, were made cither of the tecth of the walrus, or of a {pecies of 
whale native of the northern feas. é 

The geographer Mela, who flourifhed in the reign of Claudius, is the next who takes 
notice of our leffer iflands. He mentions the Orcades as confifting of thirty; the 
Aimodz of feven. ‘The Romans had then made a conqueft of the former, and might 
have feen the latter; but from the words of the hiftorian, it is probable that the Shet- 
land iflands were thofe intended ; for he informs us, that the Aimode were carried out 
over againft Germany: the fite of the Hebrides will not admit of this defcription, which 
agrees very well with the others; for the ancients extended their Germany, and its 
imaginary iflands, to the extreme porth. . : 

Pliny the cider is the next that mentions thefe remote places. He lived later than 

the precedins; writers, and of courfe his information is fuller: by means of intervening - 
difcoveries;“he has added ten more to the number of the Orcades: is the firft writer 
that mentions the Hebrides, the iflands in queftion ; and joins in the fame line the 
Zmodz, or, as it is in the beft editions more properly written, the Acmoda *, or ex- 
treme point of the Roman expeditions to the north, as the Shetland ifles in the higheft 
probability were. Pliny and Mela agree in the number of the Zmodz, or Acmodz: ; 
the former makes that of the Habudes thirty ; an account extremely near the truth, 
deducting the little ifles, or rather rocks, that furrounded moft of the greater, and many 
ef them {o indiftin& as fcarcely to be remarked, except on an actual furvey. 
. Solinus fucceeds Pliny: if he, as is fuppofed, was cotemporary with Agricola, he has 
made very ill ufe of the light he might have received from the expeditions of that great 
general, whofe officers might have furnifhed the hiftorian with better materials than 
thofe he has communicated. He has reduced the number of the Habudes to five: he 
tells us, that ‘‘ the inhabitants were unacquainted with corn ; that they lived only on 
fifh and milk; that they had one king, as the iflands were only feparated ‘from each 
other by narrow ftraits ; that their prince was bound by certain rules of government to 
do juftice ; and was prevented by poverty from deviating from the true courfe ; being 
fupported by the public, and allowed nothing that he could call his own, not even a 
wife; but then he was allowed free choice, by, turns one out of every diftri& of any 
female that caught his affection, which deprived him of all ambition about a fuc- 
ceffor t.”” 

By the number of thefe iflands, and by the miaute attention given by the hiftorian 

_ to the circumftance of their being feparated from each other by very narrow {ftraits, I 
fhould imagine that which is now called the Long ifland, and includes Lewis, North Uitt, 
Benbecula, South Uilt, and Barra, to have been the five Hebudes of Solinus ; for the 
other great iflands, fuch as Skie, &c. are too remote from each other to form the pre- 
ceding very charadteriftic defcription of that chain of iflands. Thefe might naturally 
fall under the rule of one petty prince ; almoft the only probable part of Solinus’s 
narrative, 


* Lib. iv. c. 16. . + Polyhiftor, c. 35. 
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After a long interval appears Prolemy, the Egyptian geographer : he alfo enumerates 
five Ebuda, and has given cach a name; the weftern, Ebuda; the eaftern, Riciaa, 
Maleos, Epidiur. Camden conjectures them to be the modern Skiz, Lewis, Rathry, 
or Raclitic, Mull, and Hay + and I will not controvert his opinion. 

Vhe Roman hiftorians give very little light into the geography of thefe parts. Ta- 
citus, from whom moft might have been expected, is quite filent about the names of 
places; notwith{tanding he informs us, that a fleet by command of Agricola performed 
the circumnavigation of Britain. All that he takes notice of is the difcovery and the 
conqueft of the Orknies: it fhould feem that with the biographers of an ambitious 
nation, nothing fecmed worthy of notice, but what they could dignify with the glory 
of victory. : 

It is very difficult to align a reafon for the change of name from Ebuda to Hebrides ; 
the laft is modern, and feems, as the annotator on Dr. Macpherton fuppofes, to have 
arifen from the error of a tranfcriber, who changed the w into ri. 

From all that has been collected from the ancients, it appears that they were ac- 
quainted with little more of the Hebrides than the bare names: it is probable that the 
Romans, either from contempt of fuch barren fpots, from the dangers of the feas, the 
violence of the tides, and horrors of the narrow founds in the inexperienced ages of 
navigation, never attempted their conqueft, or faw more of them than-v hat they had 
in fight, during the few circumnavigations of Great Britain, which wer. expeditions 
-more of oftentation than of utility. - 

The inhabitants had probably for fome ages their own governors: one little king to 
each ifland, or to each groupe, as neceffity required. It is reafonable to fuppole, that 
their government was as much divided as that of Great Britain, which it is well known 
was under the direction of numbers of petty princes before it was reduced under the 
power of the Romans, 

No account is given in hiftory of the time thefe iflands were annexed to the govern- 
ment of Scotland. If we may credit our Saxon hiftorians, they appear to have been 
early under the dominion of the Picts; for Bede and Adamnanus inform us, that foon 
after the arrival of St. Columba in their couutry, Brudeus, a Pi&tifh monarch, made 
the faint a prefent of the celebrated ifland of Jona*. 

But neither the holy men of this ifland, nor the natives of the reft of the Hebrides, 
enjoyed a permanent repofe after this event. 

The firft invafion of the Danes does not feem to be eafily afcertained: it appears 
that they ravaged Ireland, and the ifle of Rathry, as early as the year 735. -In the fol- 
lowing century their expeditions became more frequent: Harold Harfager, or the 
Light-haired, purfued in 875 feveral petty princes whom he had expelled out of Nor- 
way, who had taken refuge in the Hebrides, and molefted his dominions by perpetual 
defcents from thofe iflands. He feems to have made a rapid conquelt : he gained as 
many victories as he fought battles; he put to death the chief of the pirates, and made t 
an indifcriminate laughter of their followers. Soon after his return, the iflanders re- 
poffeffed their ancient feats; and in order to reprefs their infults, he fent Ketil, the 
Flat-nofed, with a fleet and fome forces for that purpofe. He foon reduced them 
to terms; but made his victories fubfervient to his own ambition; he made alliances 
with the Reguli he had fubdued; he formed intermarriages, and confirmed to them 
their old dominions. This effeted, he fent back the fleet to Harold, openly declared 
himfelf independent, made himfelf prince of the Hebrides, and caufed them to acknow- 


® Bede, lib. iii. c. iv. Adamnanus vit. Columba, lib, ii. ¢. 10, and 24, + Torfeus, ro. 
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‘footed, King of Norway, and bribes him with a promife of all the iflan 
‘accepts the terms, ‘but at the fame time boafts that he does not come to invade the ter- 
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ledge him gs fuch by the payinent of tribute, “and the badges of vaffalage*. Ketil re- 


~-mained during life mafter of the iflands, and his fubjeéts appear to have been a warlike 
“fet of freebooters, ready to join with any adventurers.” ‘Ihus when Uric, fon of Harold 


Harfager, after being driven out of hisown country, made an invafion of England, he 
put with his fleet into the Hebrides, received a large reinforcement of people, fired with 
the hopes’of prey, and then proceeded on his plan of rapinet. After the death of 
Ketil.a kingdont was in after-times compofed out of them, which from the refidence of 
the little monarch in the ifle of Man,- was fiiled that’of Man {. The iflands became 
tributary to that of Norway § for a confiderable time, and princes were fent from 
thence |} to govern; but at length they again fhook off the yoke. Whether the little 
potentates ruled independent, or whether they put themfelves under the protection ‘of 
the Scottifh monarchs, does not clearly appear ;. burit is reafonable to fuppofé the lalt, 
as Donald-bane is accufed of making the Hebrides the price of the affiftance given him 
by the Norwegians againit his own fubje@ts. Notwithitanding they might occafionally 
feek the proteétion of Scotland, yet they never were without princes of their own: from 
the chronicles of the kings of Man ** we learn that they had a fucceffion. aie 
in 1089 is an evident proof of the independency of the iflanders on Norway; for on 
the death ofLagman, one of their monarchs, they fent a deputation to O'Brian, King’ 


‘of Ireland, {3 requeft a regent of royal blood to govern them during the minority of 


their young prince. "They probably might in turn compliment in’ fome other refpects 

their Sccitith neighbours: the iflanders- muft have giyen them fome pretence to fove- 

reignty, for, : a . 

_ Yn. 1093, Donald-bane, King of Scotland, calls in the affiftance of Magnus, the Bare- 
as tt: Magnus 


ritories of others, but only to refume the ancient rights of Norway. His conquefts are 
rapid and complete, far befides the iflands, by an ingenious fraud ff, he adds Cantyre to 


his dominions. 


The Hebrides continued governed by a prince dependent on Norway, a fpecies of - 


“viceroy appointed by that court, and who paid, on affuming the dignity, ten marks of 


gold, and never made any other pecuniary acknowledgement during life; but if another 
viceroy was appointed, the fame fum was exacted from him §§.  ‘Thefe viceroys were 
fometimes Norwegians, fometimes natives of the ifles. In 1097 wefind that Magnus f}l* 
deputes a nobleman, of the name of Ingemund: in after-times we learn that-natives 
were appointed to that high office ; yet they feem at times to have fhaken off their in- 


‘dependency, and to have affumed the titleof king. Thus in 1206 we find J King John 


gives to his brother monarch Reginald, king of the ifles, a-fafe conduét; and in fix 
years after, that Reginald fwears fidelity to our monarch, and becomes his liege-man. - 
It is probable they fuited their allegiance to their conveniency ; acknowledging the fu- 
periority of England, Scotland, or Norway, according to the neceflity of the times. 
"Thus were the Hebrides governed, from the conqueft, by Magnus till the year 1263, - 
when Acho, or Haquin, King of Norway, by an unfortunate invafion of Scotland, ter- 
minating in his defeat at Largs, fo weakened the powers of his kingdom, that his fuc- 


~“cetfor, Magnus IV., was content in 1266 to make a ceffion of the ifJands to Alexan- 
_ der TL ; 





nd 


‘but. not without ftipulating for the payment of a large fum, and of a tribute 


“* Torfeus, 14. - ff Camden, t4ygg. 0 § Hik. Normannorum, p. 1¢00. 
+ Ibid. 23.0 | ** In Camden. —~ WW] Chron, Man. - . i, 
t Ibid. 29, - $+ Buchanan, lib, vii. ¢. 23. q Rymer’s Fadera, f. 140. 159, 
§ Camden, 1444. - ~- Tt Forfens, 73. aan : . : 
: co NN2. ‘ of 
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of a hundred marks for ever, which bore the name of the-annual: of Norway. * Ample 
provifion was alfo made by Magnus in the fame treaty, for the fecurity of the rights 
and properties of his Norwegian fubje€ts who chofe to continue in the ifles, where many 
of their pofterity remain to this day. ; 

_ Notwithftanding this revolution, Scotland feems to have received no real acquilition 
of ftrength : the iflands ftill remained governed by powerful chieftains, the defcendants of 
Somerled, thane of Heregaidel, or Argyle, who, marrying the daughter of Olave, King 

‘of Man, teft a divided dominion to his fons Dugal and Reginald : from the firt were 
defcended the Mac-dougals of Lorn; from the laft the powerful clan of the Mac-donalds. 
‘The lordfhip of Argyle with Mull, and the iflands north of it, fell. to the thare of the 
firft; Tlay, Cantyre, and the fouthern ifles were the portion of the lait : a divifion that 
formed the diftin&tion of the Sudereys and Nordereys, which will be farther noticed in 
the account of Jona. 

‘Thefe chieftains were the fcourges of the kingdom: they are known in hiftory bat 
as the devaftations of a tempeft ; for their paths were marked with the mott barbarous. 
defolation. Encouraged by their diftance from the feat of royalty, and the turbulence 
of the times, which gave their monarhs full employ, they exercifed a regal power, and 
often affumed the title; but are more generally known in hillory by the ftile of the 
Lords of the ifles, or the Earls of Rofs; and fometimes by that of the grea Mac-donald. 

Hiftorians are fitent about their proceedings, from the retreat of the Danes, in 126 35 
till that of 1335, when John, lord of the ifles, withdrew his allegiance *. “tn the be- 
ginning of the next century his fucceflors were fo independent, that Henry 1V. + feat 
two ambaffadors, in the years 1405 and 1408, to form an alliance with the brothers 
Donald and John: this encouraged them to commit freth hottilities againtt their natural: 
prince. Donald, under pretence of a claim to the’ carldom of Rofs, invaded and made 
a conqueft of that country ; but penetrating as far as the thire of Aberdeen, after a 
fierce but undecifive battle with the royal party, thought proper to retire, and in a. 
little time to fwear allegiance to his monarch {, James I. But he was permitted to 
retain the county of Rofs, and affume the title of earl, His fucceffor, Alexander, at 
the head of ten-thoufand men, attacked and burnt Invernels 3 at length terrified with 
the preparations made again{t him, fell at the royal feet, and obtained pardon as to life, 
but was committed to ftri& confinement. , 

His kinfman and deputy, Donald Balloch, refenting the imprifonment of his chieftain, 
excited another rebellion, and deftroyed the country with fire and fword; but on his 
flight was taken and put to death by an Irith chieftain, with whom he fought pro- 
tection. : = . : 

‘Thefe barbarous inroads were very frequent with a fet of banditti; who had no other 
motive in war but the infamous inducement of plunder, In p. 251 we fee their cruel 
invafion of the thire of Lenox, and the horrible maffacre in confequence, ; 

In the reign of James IL, in the year 1461, Donald, another petty tyrant, and Earl 
of Rofs, and lord of the ifles, renewed the pretence of independency, furprifed the caftle 
of Invernels, forced his way as far as Athol, obliged the Earl and Countefs, with the 
principal inhabitants, to feck refuge in the church of St. Bridget, in hopes of findin 
fecurity from his cruelty by the fandity.of the place; but the barbarian and his fol. 
lowers fet fire to the church, put the ecclefiaftics to the {word, and, with a great booty, 
carried the Earl and Countefs prifoners tohis caftle of Claig, in the ifland of Ilay §. in 


* Buchanan, lib. ix, ¢. 22, : $ Boeth. lib. xvi. 342. 
+ Rymev’s Fadera, viii, 418, 527. & Buchanan. ib. xi. eta. 
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a fecond expedition, immediately following the firft, he fuffered the penalty of his im» 
piety ; a tempeft overtook him, and overwhelmed moft of his affociates, and he efcap- 
ing to Invernels, perifhed by the hands of an Ifrifh harper *: his furviving followers - 
returned to Hay, conveyed the Earl and Countefs of Athol to the fanctuary they had 
violated, and expiated their crime by reftoring the plunder, and making large donations 
to the fhrine- of the offended faint. 

John, fucceffor to the laft Earl of Rofs, entered into an alliance with Edward EV. t, 
fent ambafladors to the court of England, where Edward empowered the Bifhop of 
Durham, and Earl of Worcelter, the prior of St. John’s of Serufalem, and John Lord 
‘Wenlock to conclude a treaty with him, another Donald Balloch, and his fon and heir 
John. They agreed to ferve the king with all their power, and to become his fubjects : 
the Earl was to have a hundred marks fterling forlife in time of peace, and-two hun- 
dred pounds in time of war ;. and thele ifland allies, in cafe of the conqueft of Scotland, . 
were to have confirmed to them all the poffeflions to the north of the Scottifli fea; and: 
in cafe of a truce with the Scottifh monarch, they were to be included in it {.. But 
about the year 1476, Edward, from a change of politics, courted the alliance of Jameslll., 
and dropt his newallies. James, determined to fubdue this rebellious race, fent againtt « 
them a powerful army, under the Earl of Athol, and took leave of him with this-good.: 
with, ‘Furtl , fortune, and fil the fetters 5’? as much as to fay, .‘* Go forth, be forte. 
nate, and bri:.g home many captives ;”’ which the family. of Athol have ufed ever fince 
for itsmet:v. Rofs was terrified into fubmiflion, obtained. his pardon, but was deprived 
of his earldom, which by. act of parliament was then declared unalienably- annexed to . 
the crown; at the fame time the king reftored to him Knapdale and Cantyre §, which “ 
the Earl had refigned, and invefted him-gnew.with the lordfhip. of. the ifles, to hold : 
them of the king by fervice and relief Ij. 

Thus the great power of the ifles was broken ;- yet for a confiderable time’after, the - 
petty chieftains were continually breaking: out into fmall rebellions, or-harraffed each 
other in private wars; and tyranny feems: but. to have been multiplied. “James Y, 
found it neceffary. to make the voyage of the ifles in perfon in 1536 ; feized and. brought 
away with him feveral of the molt confiderable leaders, and obliged-them to find fecu- 
rity for their own good behaviour, and that of their vaflals. The names. of thefe chief- 
tains were (according to Lindefay **) Mydyart, Mac-connel, Mae-loyd of ‘the Lewis, . 
Mac-niel, Mac-lane, Mac-intofh, John Mudyart, Mac-kay, Mac-kenzie, and many 
others ;- but by the names of fome of the above, there feem. to-have been continental « 
as well as infular malecontents.. He examined the titles of their holdings, and finding 
feveral to have been ufurped, re-united their lands to the crown. Inthe fame voyage - 
he had the glory of: caufing furveys to be taken of the coafts of Scotland. and of the 
iflands, by. his pilot, Alexander Lindefay ; which were publithed in 1583, at Paris, by 
Nicholas de Nicholay, geographer to the French monarch tf. 

The troubles that fucceed the death of James occafioned a negleét of thefe infulated 
parts of the Scottifh dominions, and left them ina flate of anarchy : in 1614, the Mac. - 
donalds made. a formidable infurredlion, oppugning the royal grant of Cantyre to the - 
Earl of Argyle and his relations {{: The petty chieftains continued in a fort of rebel- - 
lion, and the fword.of the greater, as ufual in weak government, was employed againit 


* Holinfhed-Hit. Scot. 279. 

+ For the fake of making. a diverfion in their favour, both Edward I1I. and Henry IV: condelcended ! 
to enter into an alliance with thefe Reguli, 

f Rym, Fed, xi, 483, 424. § Boet. Hitt. Scot. agp. 393. I} Holinhhed. Chr, Scot. 282, 

e* P iez. ++ Br. Topograph. 627. +t -Feuds of the clans, og. Biogr. Britan. Plo rsare: 
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them : the encouragement and prote@tion given by to pirates, employed the 
‘power of the Campells during the reign of James VI.-and ‘the beginning of that of 
- Charles I. * : 5 

But the turbulent fpirit of old times continued-even to the prefent age. The heads 
of clans were by the divifions, and a falfe policy that predominated in Scotland during 
the reign of William TIJ. flattered with an unreal importance: inftead of being treated 
as bad fubjects, they were courted as -defirable allies ; inftead of feeling the hard of . 
power, money was allowed to bribe them into the loyalty of the times. They would 
have accepted the fubfidies, notwithftanding they detefted the prince that offered them. 
They were taucht to believe themfelves of fuch confequence that in thefe days turned 
to their deftradion. Two recent rebellions gave legiflature a late experience of the 
‘folly of permitting the. feudal fyftem to exift in any part of its dominions. The act of 
1748 at once deprived the chieftains of all power of injuring the. public by their com- 
motions. Many of thefe Reguli fecond this effort’ of legiflature, and neglect no op- 
portunity of ‘rendering themfelves hateful to their unhappy vaffals, the former inftru- 
ments of ambition. The Halcyon days are aear at hand: oppreffion will beget depopu- 
lation ;- and. depopulation will give us a dear-boaght tranquillity, ~ a 
.. The remainder ‘of the day is pait in the found’ of Jura: about twelve xt noon a plea 
fant but adverfé breeze arofe, which obliged us to. keep. on’ towards t. ¢ trorth, {oine- 
times tacking towards: the coaft of lower Knapdale, ‘black with heathy n suntains, ver- 
dant near the fhores with traéts of corn : advance towards upper Knapdale;rucgid and 
alpine : am told of a dangerous rock in the middle’ of a channel. About one o’clock 
of June 30, receive notice of getting into the harbour of the fmall ifles of Jura, by the 
veffel’s touching ground in the entrance. -On the appearance of daylight find our- 
felves at anchor in three fathom and a half of water, in a moft picturefque bay, 
bounded on the weft by the ifle of Jura, with the paps overfhadowing us; and to the 
eaft feveral little iflands cloathed with heath, leaving narrow admiffions into the port at 
North and South: in the maps this is called the bay of Meil. : 

Land on the greater ifle, which is high and rocky. A boat filed with women ‘and 
children croffes over from Jura, to co-le@ their daily wretched'fare, limpets and perri- 
winkles. Obferve the black guillemots in little flocks, very wild and much in motion. 

Mr. Campbell, principal proprietor of the ifland, is.fo obliging as to fend horfes : 
land in Jura, at a little village, and fee to the right on the fhore-the church, and the 
minifter’s manfe. Ride weftward about five miles to Ard-fin, the refidence of Mr. 
Campbell, feated above the found of Ilay. _ . ee : . 

Jura, the moft rugged of the Hebrides, is reckoned to be-about thirty-four miles . 
long, and in general ten broad, except along the. found of Hay: is compoled chiefly of 
vaft mountains, naked and without the poffibility of cultivation. Some of the fouth, 
and a little of the Weftern fides only are improveable: as is natural to be fuppofed, tiiis 
Afland is ill peopled, and does not contain about feven or vight hundred inhabitants ; 
having been a little thinned by the epidemic migrations, se te SAG 

The very old clans are the Mac-il-vuys and the Mac-raines: but-it feems. to. have 
changed mafters more than once: in 1549}, Donald of Cantyre, Mac-puillayne of 
Doward, Mac-guillayne of Kinlyck-buy, ‘and Mac-duffie of Colonfay were the proprie- 


* In the beginning of the laft century the iflanders were continually harrafling Ireland with their plun. 
dering invafions ; or landing there to fupport -rebellions: at length it was made treafon to receive thefe 
Hebridian Redfhanks, as they were ftyled. Camden II. 1407, . 

4+ The a& for abolithing heritable jurifdi@ions, &c. t Dean of the ifles. 
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tors: Mac-lean of Mull had alfo.a fhare in 1586. At prefent Mr. Campbell by pur- 
chafe from Mr. Campbell of Shawfield; Mr. Mac-neile of Coionfay, Mr. Campbell 
of Shawfeld ; and the Duke of Argyle divide this mafs of weather-beaten- barrennefs ~ 
among them, ; 

In 1607 Jura was included -in the Jordfhip of Cantyre, by charter, dated the laft of 
May, then granted to Archibald Earl of Argyre. : 

The produce is about three or four hundred head of cattle, fold annually at 31. each, 
to grazicrs who come for them. About a hundred hories are alfo fold annually: here 
are a few fheep with fleeces of moft excellent finenefs, and numbers of goats. In good 
feafons fufficient bear ‘and oats are raifed as will maintain the inhabitants: but they” 
fometimes want, I fuppofe from the converfion of their grain into whifky. But the 

’ chief food of the common people is potatoes and fifh and fhell fifth, It isto be feared - 
- that their competence of bread is very fmall. Bear produces four or five. folds. oats 
three fold. alee ine dese 

Fern afhes bring in-about a hundred pourds a year: about two hundred - tons of 
kelp is burnt annually, and fold from 31. 10s. to ql. per ton. Mee 

Sloes are the only fruits of the ifland. An acid for punch is made of the berries of 
the mountain afh: and a kind. of {pirit is.alfo diftilled from them. 

Neceflity ha‘ a inftruéted the inhabitantsin the ufe of native dyes. Thus the juice of 
the tops oF he? h boiled fupplies them with a yellow ;. the roots of the white water lily — 
with a dark vrown. Thofe of the yellow water iris with a black: and the Galium 
yerum, Rui of the iflanders with’a very fme red, not inferior to that from Madder. 

The quadrupeds of Jura are about ahundred flags. Some wild cats, otters, ftoats, 
rats and feals. The feathered game, black cocks, grous, ptarmigans, and fnipes. 
The ftags muft have been once more numerous, for the original name of the ifland 
was Deiry, or the ifle of Deer, fo called by the Norwegians from the abundance of 
thofe noble animals. : 

The hard fare of thefe poor people feems to have been no impediment to the popula- 
tion of the ifland, nor yet to the longevity of the natives. ‘Phe women are very pro- 
lific, and very often bear twins. The inhabitants live to a great age, and are liable to 
very few diftempers, Men of ninety work; and there is now living a woman of 
eighty who can.run down.a fheep. The account given by- Martin of Gillour Mac- 
crain, was confirmed tome. His age exceeded that of either Jenkins or Par: for he 
kept a hundred and eighty chriftmaffes in his own houfe, and died in the reign of 
Charles I. Among the modern inftances of longevity I fergot to mention John Arm- 
our, of Campbeltown, aged one hundred and four, who was a cock{wain in our navy 
at the time of the peace of Utrecht; and within thefe three years was {tout enough to 
goout a fhooting. ; ; 

This parith is fuppofed to be the largeft in,Great Britian, and the duty the moft 
troublefome and dangerous: it confifts of Jura, Colonfay, Oranfay, Skarba, and 

" feveral little ifles divided by narrow and dangerous founds ; forming a length of not 
fefs than fixty miles; fupplied by only one minifter and an affiftant. 

Some fuperttitions are obferved here at this time. The old women, when they un. 
dertake any cure, mumble certain rhythmical incantations ; and like the ancients, en» 
deavour decantare dolorem. ‘They preferve a ftick of the wicken tree, or mountain 
afh, as a proteCtion againft elves. 

Ihad fome obfeure account here of a worm, that in a lefs pernicious degree, bears 
fome refemblance to the Furia infernalis* of Linnzus, which in the vaft bogs of Kemi 

* Faun. Suce. No. 2070. 


drops 
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drops on the inhabitants, eats into the flefh and oecafions a moft excruciating death 
‘The Filljan, a little worm of Jura, fmall as a thread and not an inch in length, like the 
Furia, infinuates itfelf. under the fkin, caufes a-rednefs and great pain, flies fwiftly from 
part to part; buat is curable by a poultice of cheefe and honey. 

After dinner walk down to the found of Hay, and wyfit the little ifland of Fruchlan, 
near to the fhore, anda mile or two from the eaftern entrance. Gn the top is a ruined 
tower of a fquare form, with walls nine feet thick ; on the weft fide the rock on which 
it ftands is cut through to a ya{t depth, forming a fols over which had been the draw 
bridge. ‘This fortrefs feemed as if intended to guard the mouth of the found ; and 
was alfo the prifon where the Mac-donalds kept their captives, and in eld times was 
called the caftle of Claig. 

July 1, Ride along the fhore of the found: take boat .at the ferry, and.go a mile 
more by water: fee on the Jura fide fome fheelins or fummer huts for goatherds, who 
keep here a ftock of eighty for the fake of the milk and cheefes. ‘The laft are made 
-without falt, which they receive afterwards from the afhes of fea-tang, and the tang 
itfelf which the natives lap in it. ee 

Land on a bank covered with fheelins, the habitations of fome -peafants awho attend 
the herds of milch cows. ‘Phefe formed a grotefque groupe; fome where oblong, 
many conic, and fo low that entrance is forbidden, -without creeping thi ough the little 
opening, which has no other door than a faggot of birch twigs, placed ther > occafionally: 
they are coniiruéted of branches of trees, covered with fods; the furnitcre a bed of 
heath, placed on a bank of fod; two blankets and a rug; fome dairy veffels, and 
above, certain pendant fhelves made of bafket work, to hold the cheefe, the produce 
of the fummer. In one of the little conic huts, I fpied a little infant afleep, under the 
protection of a faithful dog. R 

Crofs, on foot, a large plain of ground, fcemingly improveable, but covered with a 
deep heath, and perfectly ina ftate of nature. See the arctic-gull, a bird unknown in 
South Britain, which breeds here on the ground « it was very tame, but, if difturbed, 
flew about like the lapwing, but with a more flagging wing. After a walk of four 
miles, reach the Paps: left the leffer to the fouth-eaft, preferring the afcent of the 
greateft, for there are three ; Beinn-a-chaolois, or, the mountain of the found ; Beinn- 
fheunta, or the hallowed mountain; and Beinn-an-air, or, the mountain of gold. We 
began to feale the laft; a-tafk of much labour and difficulty ; being compofed of vait 
ftones, flightly covered with moffes near the bafe, but all above bare, and unconneéted 
with eachother. ‘lhe whole feems a cairn, the work of the fons of Saturn; and Ovid 
might have caught his idea from this hill, had he feen it. 


AffeGtaile ferunt regnum celefte Gigantes, 
_ Altaque congeftes ftruxiffe ad fidera montes. 


Gain the top, and find our fatigues fully recompenced by the grandeur of the profpect 
from this fublime fpot: Jura itfelf afforded a ftupendous fcene of rock, varied with 
little lakes innumerable. From the weft fide of the hill ran a narrow ftripe of rock, 
terminating in the fea, called, the fide of the old ~hag. Such appearances are very 
common in this ifland and in Jura; and in feveral parts of North Britain, and the 
North of Ireland, and all fuppofed to be of vulcanic origin, being beds of lava of 
various breadths, from three feet to near feventy. Their depth is unknown; and as 
tolength, they run for miles tc gother, crofs the founds, and often appear on the oppo- 
fite fhores. They frequently appear three or four feet above the furface of the ground, 
fo that they are called on that account Whin-dikes, forming natural dikes, or boundaries, 


8 " The 
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‘The fiffures were left empty from earlieft times. It is impoffible to fix a period when 
fome tremendous vulcanic eruption happened, Jike that of late years infefted Iceland, 
with fuch fatal effe&s, and filled every chafm and every channel with the liquid lava. . 
Such a ftream poured itfelf into thefe fiffures, that cooled and confolidated ; and remains 
evident proofs of the fhare which fire had in caufing the wondrous appearances we fo 
frequently meet with, and fo greatly admire. In a certain bay in the ifle of Mull, there 
remains a fiffure which efcaped receiving the fiery ftream. The fides ave of granite: 
the width only nine or ten feet; the depth not lefs than a hundred and twenty. It 
ranges N. by W. and S. by E. to a vaft extent : and appears againft a correfpondent 
fiffure on the oppofite fhore. Inthe Ph. Tranf. tab. iv. isa view of this tremendous 
gap: together with the two ftones which have accidentally fell, and remained hitched 
near the top of the northern extremity. Thefe and numbers of other vulcanic curio 
fities in. the Hebrides, are well defcribed by Abraham Mills, Efq. of Macclesfield, 
who in 1788 vifited feveral of the iflands, and in the Ixxxth vol. of the Ph. Tranf. has 
favoured the public with his ingeniousremarks. To the fouth appeared Ilay, extended 
like a map beneath us; and beyond that, the north of Ireland; to the weft, Gigha and 
Car, Cantrye and Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bounded by Airfhire ; an amazing 
tract of mountains to the N. E. as far as Ben-lomond; Skarba finifhed the northern 
view; and over the Weftern Ocean were feattered Colonfay and Oranfay, Mull, Jona, 
en its neighb-.uring groupe of ifles; and ftill further the long extents of Tirey and Col 
uft appare=. 

: On: he fummit are feveral lofty cairns, not the work of devotion, but idle herds, or 
curious travellers. Even this vaft heap of ftones was not uninhabited: a hind pafled 
along the fides full fpeed, and a brace of ptarmigans often favoured us with their ap- 
pearance, even near the fummit. ; 

The other paps are feen very diftin@ly : each inferior in height to this, but of all the 
fame figure, perfe€tly mamillary. Mr, Banks and his friends mounted that to the 
fouth, and found the height to be two thoufand three hundred and fifty-nine feet : but 
Beinn-an-6ir far over-topped it ; feated on the pinnacle, the depth below was tremend- 
ous on every fide. A : 

The ftones of this mountain are white (a few red) quartzy and compofed of {mall 
grains; but fomeare brecciated, or filled with cryftalline kernels, of an amethyftine 
colour. The other ftones of the ifland that fell under my obfervation, were a cinereous 
flate, veined with red, and ufed here as a whet ftone: a micaceous fand {tone; and 
between the {mall ifles and “Ardei, abundanée of a quartzy micaceous rock-ftone, 

Return by the fame road, crofs the Sound, and not finding the veffel arrived, am 
mott hofpitably received by Mr. Freebairn, of Freeport, near Port-atkaig, his refidence 
on the fouthern fide of the water, in the iland of Ilay. 

July 2. Walk into the interior parts: on the way fee abundance of rock and pit 
marle, convertible into the beft of manures. Vifit the mines, carried on under the di- 
re€tions of Mr. Freebairn, fince the year 1763; the ore isof lead, much mixed with 
copper, which occafions expence and trouble in the feperation: the veins rife to the 
furface, have been worked at intervals for ages, and probably in the time of the Nor- 
wegians, a nationof miners. ‘The old adventurers worked by trenching, which is ap- 
parent every where: the trenches are not above fix feet deep; and the veins which 
opened into them not above five or fix inches thick; yet, by means of fome inftru- 
ment, unknown to us at prefent, they picked or fcooped out the ore with good fuccets, 
following it in that narrow fpace to the length of four feet. : 


wal. itt. ao Tha 
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The veins are of various thickneffes; the ftrings. numerous, conduéting to large 
bodies, but quickly exhaufted. The lead-ore is good : the copper yields thirty-three 
pounds per hundred ; and forty ounces of filver froma ton of the metal. ‘Lhe lead 
ore is {melted in an air-furnace, near Freeport ; and as much fold in the pig, as fince 
the firft undertaking by this gentleman, has brought in fix thoufand pounds. 

Not far from thefe mines are vatt ftrata of that fpecies of iron called bog-ore, of the 
concreted kind : beneath that large quantities of vitriolic mundic. 

On.the top of a hill, at fome little diftance, are fome rocks, with great viens of emery 
running inthe midit, in a horizontal direction, and from one to three feet thick. 

A {mall quantity of quickfilver has been found in the moors, which ought to encou- 
rage a farther fearch. 

Continue the wallc to the neighbouring hill of Dun-Bhorairaig : on the fummit isa 
Danifh fort, of a circular form, at prefent.about fourteen feet high, formed of excellent 
mafonry, but without mortar: the walls are twelve feet thick ; and within their very 
thicknefs is a gallery, extending all around, the caferne for the garrifon, or the place 
where the arms were lodged fecure from wet. ‘The entrance is low, covered at top with 
great flat tone, and on each fide is a hollow, probably intended for guard-rooms; the 
infide of the fort is a circular area, of fifty-two fect diameter, with a ftonefeat running 
all round the bottom of the wall, about two feet high, where might have been a general 
refting-place of chieftains and foldiers, ‘ 

On the outfide of the fort, is another work, under which is the veftige.of a fubter- 
raneous paflage condutting into it, a fort of fally port. Round the whole of this an- 
cient fortrefs is a deep fofs. ‘Three of thefe forts’ are generally within fight, fo that in 

_cafe of any attempt made on any one, a fpeedy alarm might be given to the others. 
Each was the centre of a {mall diftri&; and to them the inhabitants might repair for 
fhelter in cafe of any attack by the enemy: the notice was given from the fort, at night 
by the light of a torch, in the day by the found of trumpet: an in{trament celebrated 
among the Danes, foinetimes made of brafs, fometimes of horn*. The northern 
Bards {peak hyperbolically of the effe€t of the blaft blown by the mouth of the heroes. 
The great Roland caufed his trumpet Olivant + to be heard twenty miles, and by the 
found {cattered about the very brains of one of his hearers. 

Return, and fee on the road fide the ruins of a chapel dedicated to St. Colomba ; and 
near it an ancient crofs, : 

July 3. Several gentlemen of the ifland favour me with a vifit: and offer their fer- 
vice to conduét me to whatever was worthy of attention. Set out, in their company, 
on horfeback, and ride fouth, crofling the country; find the roads excellent, but the 
country quite open ; and too much good land in a ftate of nature, covered with heath, 
but mixed with plenty of natural herbage. ‘See fome ftunted woods of birch and hazels, 
giving fhelter to black game. On Imiriconart, or the plain ridge, are the veftiges of 
fome butts, where the great Mac-donald exercifed his men at archery. Reach and 
dine at Kilarow, a village feated on Loch-in-daal, a valt bay, that penetrates very deeply 
into the ifland. Oppofite Bomore, fhips of three hundred tons may ride with fafety : 
which renders it a very convenient retreat. : 

_ Near Kilarow is the feat of the proprietor of the ifland. In the church yard is now 
proftrate a curious column, perhaps the fhaft of a crofs, forthe top is broken off ; and 


* Wormii Mufeum, 378. Boate’s Nat. Hiit. Ireland, 197. Smith's Hilt. Cork, ii. 404, 
+ Wormii Mon. Dan. 381. 
near 
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near it is a flatftone, with 4 hole in the middle, the probable pedeftal. The figures and 
infcriptioris are faithfully expreffed in the plate given by Mr. Pennant. - : 

The two moft remarkable grave-ftones are, one of a warrior, in a clofe velt and 
fleeves, with a fort of phillebeg reaching to his knees, and the covering of his head of 
a conic form, like the Bared of the ancient Irifh *: a {word in his hand, and dirk by his 
fide. The other has on it a great fword; a beautiful running pattern of foilage round 
it; and a griffin, a lion, and another animal at one end;. near to them isa plain tablet, 
whether intended to be engraven, or whether like Peter Papin, Lord of Utrique, he was 
anew knight, and wanted a device, muft remain undetermined. : 

On a little flat hill, near the village, are the remains of the gallows: this was the 
place of execution in the days of the lords of the ifles. From hence is a pretty view 
of the loch, and the church and village of Bomore. : 

This part of the ifland is in many places bounded by a fort of terrafs near twenty- 
two feet high, entirely formed of rounded fea-worn pebbles, now fome hundred yards 
diftant from the medium line between high and low water mark ; and above twenty; 
five yards above it. ‘This is another proof of the lofs fuftained by the fea in the Scot- 
tifh iflands ; which, we know, makes more than reprizals in other places. ae 

Ride along the head of the bay; at Tralaig, on a heathy eminence that faces the 
fands, are thre? deep hollows; their infide once lined with ftone: thefe had been the 
watch-towers ci the natives, to attend the motions of any invaders from the fea.‘ Ob- 
ferve near thm a great column of rude ftone. 

Pafs by two deep channels, at prefent dry: thefe had been the harbour of the great 
Mac-donald; had once piers, with doors to fecure his thipping : a great iron hook, one 
of the hinges having lately been found there. : 

The veffels then in ufe were called Birlings, probably corrupted from Bydingat, a 
fpecies of fhip among the Norwegians: but by the fize of the harbours, it is plain that 
the navy of this potentate was not very confiderable. 

Turn a little out of the road to fee the fite of one of his houfes, called Kil-choman, 
and a deep glen, which is pointed out to me as the place where he kept his fat cattle : 
fuch a conveniency was very neceflary, as moft of the eftablifhment of. the great Mac- 
donald’s houfhold was paid in kind. Mr. Campbell, of Ballole, favoured me with the 
ftate of it in 1542, which was as follows: . , 


North Cantyre. South Cantyre. © 
In money, 1251. 10 B. In money, 1621. 8B. 48. 
Oat-meal, 388 ftones three-quarters. - Meal, 480 ft. 2 pt. 
Malt, 4 ch. 10 bolls. Malt, 25 ch. 14 B. 2 fir. 
Marts, i. e. a ftall-fed ox, 6.. Marts, 48. 
Cow, 1. Mutton, 53. 


Muttcns, 41. : Cheefe, 342 ft. three-quarters. 
Cheefe, 307 ft. three-quarters. : 


Tlay and Reinds f. © 


Money, 4gl. rd. Meal, 2593{t. Marts, 301. Mutton, gor. Cheefe, 2161, 3 pt. 
Geefe, 301. Poultry, 301. 
* Mr. G’Connor’s Dill, Hit. Treland, 112. + Torfzus, 106. 


$ A trad of Ilay to the weft between Kilarow and Sunderland. 
Peel 


iis a 
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, ; £. B a. 
Total in money, 3321. 18 B. 6. 332 18 6 
Meal, 3061 ft. three-quarters, 2 pt.at2 Bi. 306 2 10 
Malt, 30 chal. 8 bolls, 2 fir. at 5 B. 122 2 6 
Marts, 356, at 2 marks, 553 6 8 
Mutton, 595; at 2 B. 45. 11 to. 
Cheefe, 237 2 0 
Geefe, 301, at 4d. 6 6 4 
Poultry, 301. 28 3 





In Seotch money 1666 2041 


Obferve, near this place, a traét quite covered with clover, fown by nature. Proceed 
weft, and am conduéted to Sunderland *, the feat of. Campell, Efq. The im- 
provements of his lands are excellent, and the grafs fo good, and the fields fo clean, as 
to vie with any place. Near the houfe, in a well-fheltered nook, is an apple-orchard, 
which bore plentifully: thefe, with ftrawberries, are the fruits of thefe remote iflands ; 
the climate denies other luxuries of this nature: and.even in thefe articles, Pomona 
{miles but where the finds a warm proteCtion. . 

About a mile from the houfe, on the coaft, feparated from the land by 1 deep but dry. 
chafm, is a large rock, with-a pretty large areaon the top: on it are veftizesof various 
habitations, the retreat of the ancient natives in times of irrefiftible invafion*> here they. 
were fecure, for the afcent is as difficult and hazardous as moft I have undertaken.. 
‘Fhe place is called Burg-coul, and by the name refers to Fingal, or Fin-mac-cuil. 

Sat up late, which gave me opportunity of knowing the lightnefs of the night in the 
ifland at this feafon: for at half an hour paft one in the morning, I could read the fmall: 
print of a newfpaper. ; 

July 4. Vifit Loch-guirm, about two miles diftant from Sunderland ; a water of 
four miles in circumference, fhallow, but abounding with trout.. It is moft remarkable 
fora regular fort of the Mac-donald’s, placed in a fmall ifland, but now in ruins: the 
form is fquare, with a round baftion at each corner ;. and in the middle are fome walls, 
the remains of the buildings that fheltered the garrifon :. beneath one fide, between the 
two baftions, was the place where Macedonald fecured hisboats = they were drawn be- 
neath the protetion of the wall of the fort, and had another on their outfide, built in 
the water, as an additional fecurity. The Dean of the ifles fays, that, in his time this 
caftle was ufurped by Mac-killayne, of Doward.. ; 

Dine at Mr. Campbell’s, of Balnabbi. His land is quite riante ;- his paftures in good 
order; and his people bufily employed in hay-making: obferved one piece of. good: 
grafs ground, which he affured me was very. lately covered with heath, now. quite de- 
flroyed by the ufe of fhell-fand. Perhaps it may feem trifling to mention, that fome 
excellent new potatoes were ferved up at dinner; but this circumftance, with the for- 
wardnefs of the hay harveft, fhews what may be effected by culture in this ifland,, 
when the tenure is fecure, for both Sunderland and Balnabbi are proprietors. 

See, near the houfe, three upright flones, of a ftupendous fize, placed nearly equi- 
diftant : the largeft was feventeen feet high, and three broad ; 

Ride two miles N. W. to. Doun-vollan, where fome- high rocks project one behind: 
the other into the fea, with narrow Hthmufes between : on the afcent of each are {trong 
dikes, placed tranfverfely, and a path. leading towards the top; and on [ome parts are 





Meh ant hte olan te the dances ew nt Gallaan” 
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hollows, probably the lodging of the occupiers. The laft of thefe rocks terminates in a 
ptecipice over the fea, and was the dernier refort of the defendants: fuch were the for- 
tifications of the barbarous ages: here were the affailants fuccefsful, the garrifon had no 
alternative but to perifh by the edge of the {word, or to precipitate themfelves into the 
ocean. 

In various parts of this neighbourhood are fcattered {mall holes, formed in the 
ground, large enough to held a fingle man ina fitting pofture: the topis covered with 
abroad ftone, and that with earth: into thefe unhappy fugitives took thelter after a de- 
feat, and drawing together fods, found a temporary concealment from enemies, who in 
early times knew not the giving or receiving of quarter. The incurfions of barbarians 
were always fhort ; fo that the fugitives could eafily fubfift in their earths till the dan- 
ger was over. Men were then almoit in a flate of nature: how ftrong was their re- 
femblance to beafts of prey ! ‘fhe whole fcenery of this place was unfpeakably favage, 
and the inhabitants fuitable. Falcons {creamed inceflantly over our heads, and we dif- 
turved the eagles perched on the precipice. 

Continue clambering among the rocks impending over the fea, and fpilt by intervals 
into chafms, narrow, black, and of a ftupendous depth ; whofe bottom appeared and dif- 
appeared according to the momentary corutcations of the furious foam of the waves, roll- 
ing from the-heavy ocean. Proceed along a narrow path, furrounding the face of a 
promontory hanging over the water, tkipping nimbly over a way that fear alone could 
make dangerous, laughing at a bulky companion whom the reft had diftanced. 

Defcend a deep tract, and found part of our company (who chofe a lefs picturefque 
road) in poffeffion of the fine cave of Saneg-mor + the entrance was difficult: but after 
fome travel found the infide of an auguft extent and height ; the roof folid rock, which 
returned with the noife of thunder, the difcharge of our mufkets. Within this cave 
was another {trait before us, with a fine arched entrance: feveral of the company had 
got into it, and pafling with their tapers backwards and forwards, from recefs to recefs, 
appeared at our diftance like the gliding {peétres of Shakefpeare in the pit of Acheron. 
We followed, and found our grotto divided into numbers of far-winding paflages, fome- 
time opening into fine expanfes, again clofing, for a long fpace, into galleries, paflable 
but with dificuity s a perfeét fubterraneous labyrinth. A bagpiper preceded: at 
times the whoie [pace was filled with the found, which died away by degrees to a mere 
murmur, and foon «'ter again altonifhed us with the bellowing, according as the mean- 
ders conduéted iim to, or from our fingular ftations. 

July.5. ‘Lake lcave of the ho'pitable family of Sunderland: ride along a different 
road acrofs the ifland ; pafs by fome cairns, and fome ancient fences on the heaths, 
Reach the head of Loch-Druinard, a place celebrated for the battle of Traii-dhruinard, 
in 1598, between the lord of the ifles, and Sir Lauchlan: Viac-lean, of Mull: the lait, 
with fifteen hundred men, invaded Way, with a view of ufurping it from his nephew : 
the firit had only. leven hundred, and was at firft obliged to retreat tll he was joined 
by a hundred anu twenty frefh forces: this decided the engagement. Sir Lauchlan wes 
flain, with four-fcore of his principal kinfmen, and two hundred of his foldiers, who 
lay furrounding the body of their chieftain. A itone on the fpot, was erected in me- 
- mory of his fall. : 

Sir Lauchlan confulted a witch, the oracle of Mull, before he fet out on his expedi- 
tion; and received three picces of advice: firlt, not to land on a Thuriday: a ftorm 
forced him into difobedience. The fecc.id, not to drink of acertain {pring : which he 
did through ignorance. ‘he third, not to fight befide Loch-druinard: but this the 
fates may be fuppofed to haye determined, 
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Ride by Loch-finlagan, a narrow piece of water, celebrated for its ifle, a principal 
refidence of the great Mac-donald. The ruins of this place and chapel {till exift, and 
alfo the ftone on which he ftood when he was crowned King of the ifles.. “This cuftom 
feems to have been common to the northern nations. The Danes* had their Kong- 
ftolen. “ 

The ceremony, (after the new lord had colieéted his kindred and vaffals) was truly 
patriarchal. After putting on his armour his helmet and his fword, he took an oath to 
rule as his anceftors had done; that is, to govern as a father would his children : his 
people in return fwore that they would pay the fame obedience to him as children would 
their parent. The dominions of this potentate about the year 1586 confifted only of 
May, Jura, Knapdate and Cantyre. So reduced were they, from what they had been,. 
before the deprivation of the great Earl of Rofs, in the rcign of James III. 

Near this is another little ifle, where he affembled his council: Ilan na Corlle, or, 
‘Vhe ifland of council; where thirteen judges conftantly fat to decide differences among 
his fubjects; and received for their trouble the eleventh part of the value of the affair 
tried before them }. 

In the firft ifland were buried the wives and children of the lords of the ifles; but 
their own perfons were depofited in the more facred-ground of Jona. 

- Qn the fhores of the lake are fome marks of the quarters of his Carnauch and Gilli- 
gaffes, the military of the ifles: the firft fignifying’a ftrong man ; the laft, a grim look- 
ing fellow. The firft were light armed, and fought with darts and daggers ; the aft 
with fharp hatchets{. Thefe are the troops that Shakefpeare alludes to, When he 
- fpeaks of a Donald, who 


\ 


From the weftcrn ifles 
Of Kernes and Gallow glaffes was fupplicd. 


Upon the fhore are remains of a pier, and on a ftone is cut, A. II. or, CEneas the 
fecond, one of the lords of the ifles, in whofe reign it was founded §. ‘This proves fuf- 
ficently that Mac-donald was not their general title, as fome have imagined : the mil- 
take arofe from two of the name of Donald, who were moft remarkable for the ravages 
they made in Scotland, in the reign of Edward Baliol, in 1368, and that of James I. in 
1410. Asthe title is popular ftill in the ifles, I chufe to coatinue what is fo much in 
ule. 

Befides thofe already mentioned, the lords had a houfe and chapel at Lagamon, on 
the fouth fide of Loch-an-daal: a ftrong caftle on a rock in the fea, at Dunowaick, at 
the fouth-eaft end ofthe country; for they made this ifland their refidence after their 
expulfion from that of Man, in 1304. : . 

"There isa tradition, that while the ifle of Man was part of the kingdom of the ifles, 
that the rents were for a time paid in this country: thofe in filver were paid on a rock 
ftill called Creig-a-nione, or the rock of the filver rent: the other, Creig-a-nairgid, or, 
the rock of rentsin kind. ‘Thefe lie oppofite to each other, at the mouth of a harbour, 
on the fouth fide of this ifland. 


* Stephanis notz in fax, Gramm. 29. z . 
$4 ee were the Armin or Tierna heads of the principal familics ; who alfo affifted the lord of the ifles 
whh their advice. 
- + Camden, 1421, 
4 Bocthius, 383. Fordun fays, that the lord of the ifles had here duas manfiones et Caflram Domano- 


ram, 
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Return to Freeport, and go on board my veffel, now at anchor on the Jura fide of 
the found in Whitefa lane bay. : 

The ifle of Hay, Ifa, or, as it is called in. Erfe, He, is of a fquare form, deeply in- 
dented on the fouth by the great bay of Loch-an daal, divided from Jura, on the narth- 
eaft, by the found which is near fourteen miles long, and about one broad. ‘The tides 
the moft violent and rapid; the channel clear, excepting at the fouth entrance, where 
there are fome rocks on the Jura fide. : 

‘The length of Iay, from the point of Ruval to the Mull of Kinoth, is twenty-eight 
miles ; is divided into the parifhes of Kildalton, Kilarow, Kilchoman, and Kilmeniec. 
‘The latitude * of Freeport, 55° 52’ 29° N. The face of the ifland is hilly, but not 
high: the loftieft hills are Aird-inifdail, Diur bheinn, and Sgarb-bhein. ‘The land in 
inany parts is excellent, but much of it is covered with heath, and abfolutely in a 
fate of nature. : . . 

The produce is corn of different kinds; fuch as bear, which fometiines yields eleven 
fold, and oats fix fold; a ruinous diftillation prevails here, infomuch that it is fuppofed 
that more of the bear is drank in form of whifky, than eaten in the fhape of bannocs, 
Wheat has been raifed with good fuccef in an inclofure belonging to the proprietor ; 
but in an open country where moft of the cattle go at large, it is impoffible to cultivate 
that grain, and the tenants are unable to inclofe. Much flax is railed here, and about. 
2oool, worth, fold out of the ifland in yarn, which might be better manufactured on 
the {pot, zo give employ to the poor natives, ; 

A fet of people worn down with poverty ; their habitations fcenes of mifery, made of 
loofe ftones, without chimnies, without doors, excepting the faggot oppofed to the 
wind at one or other of the apertures, permitting the {moke to efeape through the 
other, in order to prevent the pains of fuffocation. The furniture perfectly correfponds : 
a pothook hangs from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendent over a gratelefs fire, 
filled with fare that may rather be called a permiffion to exift, than a fupport of vigor- 
ous life; the inmates, as may be expected, lean, withered, dufky, and fmoked-dried. 
But my picture is not of this ifland only. : 

Notwithflanding the exccllency of the land, above a thoufand pounds worth of 
meal is annually imported, a famine threatened_at this time, but was prevented by the 
feafonable arrival of a meal fhip; and the inhabitants, like the fons of Jacob of old, 
flocked down to buy food. 

Ale is frequently made in this ifland of the young tops of heath, mixing two thirds 
of that plant with one of malt, fometimes adding hops Boethius relates that this liquor 
was much ufed among the Pidts, but when that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the 
fecret of making it perifhed with them t. 

The country bleft with fine manures ; belides fca-wrack, coral, fhell-fan@, rock and 
pit marle, it poffeffes a tract of thirty fix fquare miles of limefone. What treafures, 
if properly applied, to bring wealth and plenty into the ifland. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about feventeen hundred are annually exported 
at the price of fifty fhillings each. The ifland is often overftocked, and numbers die 
in March for want of fodder. None but milch cows are houfed; cattle of all, other 
kinds, except the faddle-horfes, runout during winter. . 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be between feven and cight thoufand, 
About feven hundred are employed in the mines and in th: fifhery ; the reft are 


* Tam greatly indebted to Dr. Lind for the true latitude; and fora beautiful mip cf the ifle from 
which I take my meafurements. + Defer. Regni Scotorum, 
gentleinen, 
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gentlemen-farmers, fubtenants or fervants. The women fpin. Few as yet have mi- 
grated. 

‘The fervants are paid in kind; the fixth part of the crop. They have houfes gratis: 
the mafter gives them the feed for the firft year, and lends them horfes to plough an- 
nually the land annexed. . 

‘Vhe air is lefs healthy than that of Jura: the prefent epidemical difeafes are dropfies 
and cancers; the natural ces of bad food. : 

The quadrupeds of this iiland are floats, weafels, otters, and hares: the Jatt fmall, 
dark-coloured, and bad runners. The birds are cagles, peregrine falcons, black and 
red game, and a very fow ptarmigans. Red breafted goolanders breed on the fhore 
among the loofe ftones, wild geefe in the moors. Herons in the ifland in Loch-guirm. 
The fith are plaife, {meardab, large dabs, mullets, ballan, lump-fith, black goby, 
greater dragonet, and that rare fifh the epadogafter of M. Gouan, 

Vipers fwarm’in the heath; the natives retain the vulgar error of their ftinging 
with their forked tongues ; that a fword on which the poifon has fallen will hifs in 
‘water like a red hot iron; and that a poultice of human ordure is an infallible cure 
for the bite. . 

In this ifland feveral antient diverfions and fuperftitions are {till preferved; the 
lafl indeed are almoft extiné, or at moft lurk only among the very meaneft of the 

eople, . 
t The late wakes or funerals, like thofe of the Romans, were attended with fports and 
dramatic entertainments, compofed of many parts, aid the aétors often changed their 
dreffes fuitable to their charaGters. The fubje&t of the drama was hiftorical and pre- 
ferved-by memory. 

‘The active fports are wreltling. Another is performed by jumping on a pole held 
up horizontally by two men; the performer lights on his knees, takes hold with both 
hands, bends and kiffes it, and then fprings oif. He who fucceeds in the feat when the 
poll is at higheft elevation, carries the prize. 

A fecond game of aétivity is played by two or three hundred, who form a circles 
and every one places his ftick in the ground before him by way of barrier. A perfon, 
called the odd man, ftands in the middle, and delivers his bonnet to any one in the 
ring. This is nimbly handed round, and the owner is to recover it; and on fucceed- 
ing, takes the place of the perfon whom he took it from, and that perfon again takes 
the middle place. 

‘There are two other trials of ftrength: firft, throwing the fledge-hammer. The 
other feems local. ‘Two men fit on the ground foot to foot ; each lays hold ofa fhort 
flick, and the champion that can pull the other over is the winner. 

‘The power of fafcination is as ftrongly believed here as it was by the fhepherds of 
Italy in times of old: 








Nefcio quis teneros oculis mihi fafcinat agnos? 


But here the power of the evil eye affe&ts more the milch cows than lambs, If the 
good houfewife perceives the effet of the malicious on any of her kine, fhe takes as 
much milk as fhe can drain from the enchanted herd, for the witch commonly leaves 
very little. She then boils it with ccrtain herbs, and adds to them flints and untem- 
pered fteel; aftcr that fhe fecures the door, and mvokes the three facred perfons. This 
puts the witch into fuch an agony, that fhe comes nilling-willing to the houfe, begs to 
be admitted, to obtain relief by touching the powerful pot; the good woman ee 

makes 
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3 : 
makes her terms; the witch reftores the milk.to the cattle, and in return is freed from 
her pains. : : 

Rut fometimes to fave the trouble of thofe charms (for it may happen that the dif 
orler may arife from other caufes than an evil-eye,) the trial is made by immerging in 
milk a certain herb, and if the cows are fuper-naturally affected, it inftantly diltills 
blood, ; i 

The unfuccefsful lover revenges himfelf on his happy rival by charms potent as thofe 
of the fhepherd Alphefibzeus, and exaétly fimilar : : 


Nee tribus nodis ternos Amarylli colores : 
Ne&e, Amarylli niodo. 


Donald takes three threads of different hues, and ties three knots on cach, three 
times imprecating the moft cruel difappointments on the nuptial bed: but the bride. 
groom to avert the harm, ftands at the altar with an -untied fhoe, and puts a fixpence 
beneath his foot. : 

A prefent was made me of aclach clun ceilach, or cock-knee ftone, believed to 
be obtained out of that part of the bird; but I have unluckily forgotten its virtues, 
Not fo with the clach crubain, which is to cure all pains in the joints. It is to be 
prefumed both thefe amulets have been enchanted ; for the firft very much refembles 
a common pebble, the other is that fpecies of foffil fhell called Gryphites. ; 

I was alfo favoured with feveral of the nuts, commonly called Molucca beans, which 
are frequently found on the weftern fhores of this and others of the Hebrides. . They 
are the feeds of the Dolichos urens, Guilandina Bonduc. G. Bonducetta, and mimsfa fean- 
dens of Linnawus, natives of Jamaica. The fifth isa feed called by Bauhin, frudfus exot : 
orbicularis fulcis nervifque quatuor, whofe place is unknown. ‘The four firft grow in 
quantities on the fteep banks of the rivers of Jamaica, ‘and are generally fuppofed to 
drop into the water, and to be carried into the fea; from thence by tides and currents, 
and the predominancy of the eaft ‘wind, to be forced through the gulf of Florida into, 
the North American ocean, in the fame mianner as the Sargaffo, a plant growing on 
the rocks in the feas of Jamaica. When arrived in that part of the Atlantic, they fall 
in with the welterly winds, which generally blow two-thirds of the year in that tract ; 
which may help to convey them to the fhores of the Hebrides and Orknies*. I was 
for refolving this phenomenon into fhipwrecks, and fuppofing that they might have been 
flung on thefe coaits out of fome unhappy veffels; but this folution of mine is ab- 
folutely denied, from the frequency and regularity of the appearance of thefe feeds. 
American torteifes, or turtles, have more than once been taken alive on thefe coalts, 
tempctt-drivea from their warm feas; and part of the maft of the Tilbury man of war, 
burnt at Jumaica, was taken up on the weftern coaft of Scotland; fa@s that give pro- 
bebi:ty to the firit opinion. , 

Wiftory ‘urnifhes very few materials for the great events or revolutions of Ilay. It 
feems to have beer long a feat of empire, probably jointly with the ifle of Man, as 
being molt conveniently fituated for the government of the reft of the Hebrides; 
for Crovan the Norwegian, after his congueft of that ifland in 1066, retired and 
finifhed his days in llay t. There are more Uanihh or Norwegian names of places in 
this ifland thu: any other; almoit all the prefent farms derive their titles from them, 
fuch as Pe. Gbus, Vorridale, Torribolfe, and the like. On the retreat of the Danes it 
became tie feat of their fucceffors, the lords of the ifles, and continued after their 








* Phil. Tranf. abridged, iii. 540. ¢ Chron, Man.) | 
VOL. Il. Pe nower 
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power was broken, in the reign of James IIT. in their ‘defeendants, the Mac-donalds, 
who held, or ought to have held it from the crown. Tt was in the poffeffion of a Sir 
James Mac-donald, in the year 15¢8, the fame who won the battle of Traii-dhruinard 
before mentioned. His power gave umbrage ta James VI. who direéted the Lord of 
Mac-leod, Cameron of Lochiel, and the Mac-neiles of Barra, to fupport the Mac- 
leanes in another invafion. ‘The rival partics met near the hill of Ben-bigger, eaft of 
Kilarow; a fierce engagement enfued, and the Macdonalds were defeated, and almoft 
entirely cut off. Sir James efcaped to Spain; but returned in 1620, was pardoned, 
received a penfion, and died the fame year at Glafgow, and in him expired the laft of 
the great Macdonalds. But the King, irritated by the dilturbances raifed by private 
wars, waged between thefe and other clans, refumed * the grant made by his prede- 
ceffor, and transferred it to Sir John Campbel of Calder, who held it on paying an 
annual feu-duty of five hundred pounds fterling, which is paid to this day. ‘The ifland 
was granted to Sir John, as a reward for his undertaking the conqueft, but the family 
confidered it as a dear acquifition, by the lofs. of many gallant followers, and by the 
expences incurred in fupport of it, At prefent itis in poffeffion of Mr. Campbel, of 
Shawfield, and the rents are about 2300]. per annum. 

July 6. Weigh anchor at three o’clock in the morning; with the afliftance of the 
tide get out of the Sound. See on the north-weft fide the place where that gallant 
enemy Thurot lay, at different times, expecting the fit opportunity of his invafion, to 
be determined by the news he had of the fuccefs of the Breft fquadron. He was told 
that he lay in a dangerous place; but he knew that his fecurity confiited, in cafe a 
fuperior force came again{t him, in being able either to take to fea, or efcape through 
the Sound, according to the quarter the attack came from. His generofity and hu- 
manity are fpoken of in high terms by the iflanders; and his diftrefs appeared very deep 
when he was informed of the mifcarriage of Conflan’s fleet. 

“Leave on the coaft of Hay, near the mouth of the Sound, the celebrated cave of 
Uamh-Fhearnaig, or Uam-mhor. Fourteen or fifteen families retire to it during the 
fine feafon, as their fheelins, or fummer refidence, and three families refide in it the 
whole year. 

About eight or nine miles from the mouth of the Sound lie the ifles of Oranfay and 

* Colonfay. ‘The ftillnefs of the day made the paflage tedious, which induced us to take 
boat; the view midway was very fine of Ilay and Jura, of the opening into Loch. 
Tarbat, a bay penetrating deep into Jura, and affording anchorage for large veflels; as 
was experienced a very few years ago by one of eight hundred tons, driven in during 
night: the mafter found an opening, and paffed providentially between two rocks, at 
a fmall diftance from each other; and, finding himfelf in fmooth water, dropped an- 
chor, and lay fecure in a fne natural wet dock, A difcovery worthy the attention of 
mariners f. 

Beyond Jura appears the gulph of Corry-vrekan, bounded by the ifle of Skarba ; 
the mountains of Mull fucceed; and before us extend the fhores of the two iflands, 
the immediate objets of our vifit. Land about one o’clock on Oranfay; the fhip ar- 
rives foon after, and anchors within Ghudimal, which, with two or three other little 
xocky ifles, forms a harbour. 


* Fends of the Ifles, 99. 

+ Mariners have overlooked the account of this harbour given by Alexander Lindfay, pilot to James V. 
in his navigation round Scotland, in 1536, who pronounces it to have good anchorage. James in perfon 
executed the great defign of taking charts of the coafts of his dominions, and founding the moit diftant 
and dangerous rocks. . 

oO Pe ees 
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After about a mile’s walk reach the ruins of the'antient monaftery, founded (as 
fome fay) by St. Columba, but with mere probability by one of the Lords of the ifles, 
who fixed here a priory of canons regular of Augufline, dependent on the abby of 
Halyrood in Edinburgh. ‘The church is fifty-nine feet by eighteen, and contains the 
tombs of numbers of the antient iflanders, two of warriors recumbent, feven feet long: 
a flattery perhaps of the fculptor, to give to future ages exaited notions of their prowels. 
Befides thefe, are feattered over the floor leffer figures of heroes, priefts and females ; 
the laft feemingly of fome order: and near them isa figure, cut in ftone, of full fize, 
apparently an abbels. 

In a fide chapel, beneath an arch, lies an abbot, of the name of Mac-dufie, with two 
of his fingers elated, in the attitude of bencdition : in the fame place is a {tone enriched 
with foliage, a ftag furrounded with dogs, and a fhip with full fail : round is infcribed, 
“* Hic jacet Murchardus Mac-dufie de Collonfa, An. Do. 1539, menfe mart. ora me ille. 
ammen.”’ 

This Murchardus is faid to have been a great oppreffor, and that he was executed, 
by order of the Lord of theifles, for his tyranny. Near his tomb is a long pole, placed 
there in memory of the enfign-{taff of the family, which had been preferved miraculoufly 
for two hundred years: on it (report fays) depended the fate of the Mac-dufian race, 
and probably the original perifhed with this Murchardus. ; 

Adjoining to the church is the cloifter, a {quare of forty-one feet : one of the fides 
of the inner wall is ruined ; on two of the others are feven low arches, one feven feet 
high including the columns, which are nothing more than two thin ftones *, three feet 
high, with a flat ftone on the top of each, ferving as a plinth; and on them two other 
thin ftones, meeting at top, and forming an acute angle, by way of arch: on the foreé 
fide are five fmall round arches; thefe furround’a court of twenty-eight feet eight 
inches. ‘This form is peculiar (in our part of Europe) to this place ; but Iam told that 
the fame is obferved in fome of the religious houfes in the iflands of the Archipelago. 

Several other buildings join this, all in a ruinous ftate ; but a moft elegant crofs is 
yet ftanding, twelve feet high, one foot feven broad, five inches thick. . 

St. Columba, when he left Ireland, made a vow never to fettle within fight of his 
native country : accordingly when he and his friend Oran landed here, they afcended 
a hill, and Ireland appeared in full view. This induced the holy men to make a fudden 
retreat; but Oran had the honour of giving name to the ifland. 

July 7. Afcend the very hill that the faint did: lofty and craggy, inhabited by red- 
billed choughs and ftares. On the top isa retreat of the old inhabitants, prote@ed by 
a {trong ftone dike and advanced works. On the plain below is a large round mount, 
flat at top, on which had probably been a fmall Danifh fort, fuch as are frequently feen 
in Ireland. Nearer the fhore in the eaft fide of the ifland is a large conic tumulus; and 
on the fame plain, a fmall crofs placed, where a Mac-dufie’s corpsis faid to have refted. 

Take a boat and vifit Bird ifland, and fome other rocks divided by narrow paflages, 
filled by a moft rapid tide. Saw feveral eider ducks and fome fhicldrakes. ‘The 
iflanders negle& to gather the down of the former, which would bring in a little 
money. 

"This is the bird called by the dean of the ifles colk. From the circumftance of its 
depluming its breaft, he fables that, “at that time her fleiche of fedderis falleth of her 
hailly, and fayles to the mayne fea againe, and never comes to land quhyN the zeir end 
again, and then fhe comes with her nev fleiche of fedderis: this fleiche that fhe leaves 
zeirly upon her neft hes nae pens in the fedderis, bot utter fine downes,”’ 


* On one of thefe there is an infcription, which was copied, but by fome accident lof. 
ppa at a: SP 
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’ The feals are here numerous: afew are caught in nets placed between thefe rocks. 

The great {pecies is taken on Du hirtach, a great rock about a mile round, ten leagues 
to the weft ; reported to be the neareft of any to America: 

Oranfay is three miles long; the fouth part low and fandy, the reft high and rocky :. 
js divided from Colonfay by a narrow found dry at low water. This ifland isa fingle 

farm, yielding bear, flax, and much povatoes, which are left in their beds the whole 
winter, covered with fea-wrack, to proteét them from the froft. The manure is fhell 
fand and wrack : the laft laid on grafs will produce but one crop; on corn-land it will 
produce two, Sixty milch cows are kept here; and this year eighty head of cattle 
were fold from the ifland at three pounds a-piece: fome butter and cheefe are alfo 
exported. . 
"Lhis ifland is rented by Mr. Mac-Neile, brother to the proprietor of both iflands. 
~ ‘The rent is not more than forty pounds a year; yet according to the cuftom of the 
iflcs, the farm employs a number of fervants, viz. a chief labourer, who has fifty fhil- 
lings a year, and a {tone of meal per week ; a principal herd{man, whofe wages are gra{s 
for two cows, and meal fufficient for his: family; a cow-herd, who has twenty-four 
fhillings a year and thoes ; one under him, whofe wages are about fixteen fhillings ; 
and a calf-herd, who is allowed ten fhillings. Befides thefé are two other men, called 
from their employ acireannan, who have the charge of cultivating a certain portion of 
Jand, and alfo overfeeing the cattle it fupports: thefe have grafs for two milch cows 
and fix fheep, and the tenth fheaf, the produce of the ground, and as many potatoes as 
they chufe to plant. The maid fervants are a houfekeeper, at three pounds a year; a 
principal dairy maid, twelve marks Scots each half year ; and five other women, five 
marks. ; 

Crofs the found at low water, and enter the ifland of Colonfay, twelve miles long, 
three broad, full of rocky hills, running tranfverfely, with variety of pretty meandering ~ 
vales full of grafs, and moft excellent for pafturage. Even the hills have: plenty of 
herbage mixed with the rock. The vallies want inclofures and want woods, the com- 
mon defeét of all the Hebrides: they yield bear and potatoes ; much of the firft is ufed 
jn diftillation, to the very ftarving of the iflanders, who are obliged to import meal for 
their fubfiftence. About two hundred and twenty head of cattle are annually exported 

“at 31, each. In 1736 the price was only five-and-twenty fhillings; but the rile com- 
menced two years after the rebellion. Yet even this advance does not enrich the people 
of this pretty ifland, for their whole profit is exhaufted in the purchafe of bread, which 
their own induftry ought to fupply. : 

Oats are fown here about the middle of April, and yield three and a half. Bear pro- 
duces eight fold. Forty or fifty tons of kelp are annually made in both iflands. The 
materials are colleéted on the fhores in the middle of April, and the kelp exported in 
Auguft, at the rate of 31. 10s. or 4). per ton. : 

Their poverty prevents'them from ufing the very means Providence has given them 
of raifing a comfortable fubfiftence. They have a good foil, plenty of limeftone, and 
fufficient quantity of peat. A fea abounding with fifth; but their diftrefled ftate difables 
them from cultivating the one, and taking the other. Thefe two iflands contain eight 
thoufand four hundred acres, of which about two thoufand fix hundred are arable, 
How inadequate then is the produce of cattle ; and how much more fois.that of corn! 

‘The foil of this ifland is far fuperior in goodnefs to that of Oranfay ; yet how dif- 
proportionably lefs are the exports: Oranfay owes its advantages to the good manage- 
ment of the tenant. 

5 : Io 
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In. both iflands are between five and fix hundred fouls. The old inabitants were:the 
Mac-dufies and the Mac-vurechs. The firft were chief: “ This ifle (fays the dean) is 
brukit be ane gentle capitane callit Mac-dufyke and pertened of auld to Clandonald of . 
Kyntyre,” and it is now brukit be ane gentle capitane callit Mac-neile, who has never 
raifed his rents, has preferved the love of his people, and loft but a fingle family by mi- 

ration, 
. This ifland, fince the time of the dean, was the property of the Argyle family, who 
fold it to an anceftor of the prefent proprietor about fixty years ago. I conjecture that 
the ancient owner might have forfeited by engaging in the laft rebellion of the Mac- 
donalds ; and that it was included. in the large grant of iflands.made to the Campbels, 
in reward for their fervices. 4 

Met with nothing very interefting in the ride. Pafs by a chain of finall lakes, called 
Loch-fad, by two great erect {tones monumental, at Cil-chattan, and by a ruined chapel. . 
There are three others; but notwithftanding, from this circumftance, Oranfay and Co- - 
lonfay might be fuppofed to have been ifles of fanctity, yet from the reformation till, 
within the laft fix years, the facrament had been only once adminiftered. : 

Reach Cil-oran, the feat of the proprietor, Mr: Mac-neile, who entertained us with :; 
much poilitenefs. His houfe is well-theltered, and trees grow very vigoroufly in its - 
neighbourhood. ‘There is {carcely an ifland, where vallies proteCted from. winds may’: 
not be found, in which trees might be planted to great advantage. Ath and. maple -.. 
would fucceed particularly well ; and in many places the beft kinds of willows would :; 
turn to good account, and produce a manufacture of bafkets and hampers, articles our -, 
commercial towns have a great demand for. . 

Rabbits abound here ; about a hundred and twenty dozen of their fkins are annually -, 
exported. ae 

 peraiciee appear here in vaft flocks in September, and retire the latter end of ‘April |. 
or beginning of May. Among the domeftic fowls I obferved peacocks to. thrive well in: 
the farm at Oranfay ; fo far north has this Indian bird been naturalized. Z : 

Neither frogs, toads, nor vipers are found here ; or any kind of ferpent, except the -- 
harmlefs blind-worm. - 

I met with no remarkable foffils. “Black talc, the mica lamellata martialis nigra of « 
€ronfted, feét. 95, is found here, both in large detached flakes, and immerfed.in indu. . 
rated clay. Alfo rock {tone formed of glimmer and quartz... An imperfect granite is . 
not unfrequent. : : : 

July 8. In the morning walk down to the eaftern. coaft. of the ifland, to a creek’. 
guarded by the little rocky ifle of Olamfay, where {mall veffels may find fhelter. Find 
Mr. Thompfon plying of at a mile’s diftance. Go-on board, and fail for Jona... The - 
lofty mountains of Mull lay in the front: the eaftern views were May, Jura, Scarba, . 
and the entrance of the gulph of Corryvrekan ; beyond lies Lorn, and at a diftance - 
foars the high hill of Crouachan. 

Steer to the north-weft; but.our courfe greatly delayed by calms: take numbers ;, 
of grey gurnards in all depths of water, and find young herrings in their ftomachs. . 

Towards evening arrive within fight of Jona, and a tremendous chain. of rocks lying ; 
to the fouth of it, rendered more horrible by the perpetual noife of breakers. Defer 
our entrance into the found till day-light.. : 

July g. About eight of the clock in the morning very narrowly efcape ftriking on : 
the rock Bénirevor, apparent at this time by the breaking of a wave : .our mafter was 


at fome diftance in his boat, in fearch of fea-fowl, but alarmed with the danger of his 
veffel, 
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veffel, was-haftening toits relief ; but the tide conveyed us out of reach of the rock, 
and faved him the trouble of landing us, for the weather was fo calm asto free us from 
any apprehenfions about our lives. After tiding for three hours, anchor in the found 
of Jona, in three fathoms water, on a white fandy bottom ; but the fafeft anchorage is 
on the eaft fide, between a little ifle and that of Mull: this founds three miles long 
and one broad, fhallow, and in fome parts dry at the ebb of fpring tides: it is bounded 
on the eaft by the ifland of Mull ; on the welt by that of Jona, the moft celebrated of the 
Hebrides. ; 

Multitudes of gannets were now fifhing here: they precipitated themfelves from a 
vaft height, plunged on their prey'at leaft two fathoms deep, and took to the air again 
as foon as they emerged. Their fenfe of feeing mult be exquifite; but they are often 

' deceived, for Mr. Thompfon informed me that he had frequently taken them by placing 
a herring on a hook, and finking it a fathom deep, which the gannet plunges for and is 
taken. : 

~ The view of Jona was very pi@urefque: the eaft fide, or that which bounds the found, 
exhibited a beautiful variety ; an extent of plain, a little elevated above the water, and 
almoft covered with the ruins of the facred buildings, and with the remains of the old 
town ftill inhabited. Beyond thefe the ifland rifes into little rocky hills, with narrow 
verdant hollows between (for they merit not the name of vallies), and numerous eneugh 
for every reclufe to take his folitary walk, undifturbed by fociety. 

The ifland belongs to the parih of Rofs, in Mull ;. is three miles long andone broad ; 
the eaft fide moftly flat ;. the middle rifes into {mall hills; the weft fide very rude and 
rocky; the whole is a fingular mixture of rock and fertility. 

The foil is a compound of fand and comminuted ‘fea fhells, mixed with black loam ; 
is very favourable to the growth of bear, natural clover, crowsfoot, and daifies. It is 
in perpetual tillage, and is ploughed thrice before the fowing: the crops at this time 
made a promifing appearance, but the feed was committed to the ground at very dif- 
ferent times; fome, I think, about the beginning of May, and fome not three weeks 
ago. Oats do not fucceed here; but flax and potatoes come on very well. I am in- 
formed that the foil in Col, Tir-I, and North and South Uitt, is fimilar to that in Jona. 

The tenants-here run-rig, and have the pafturage in common. It fupports about a 
hundred and eight head of cattle, and about five hundred fheep. There is no heath in 
this ifland: cattle unufed to that plant give bloody milk; which is the café with the 
cattle of Jona tranfported to Mull, where that vegetable abounds; but the cure is foon 
effeGted by giving them plenty of water. : 

Servants are paid here commonly with a fourth of the crop, grafs for three or four 
cows and a few fheep. : 

The number of inhabitants is about a hundred and fifty: the moft ftupid and the 
moft lazy of all the iflanders; yet many of them boaft of their defcent from the com- 
panions of St. Columba. 

A few of the more common birds frequent. this ifland: wild geefe breed here, and 
the young are often reared and tamed by the natives. 

The, keautful fea-buglofs makes the fhores gay with its glaucous leaves and purple 
flowers. The eryngo, or fea-holly, is frequent; and the fatal belladonna is found here. 

The granites durus rubefcens, the fame with the Egyptian, is found in Nuns-ifle, and 
on the coaft of Mull: a breccia quartzofa, of a beautiful kind, is common; and the 
rocks to the fouth of the bay of Martyrs is formed of the Swedifh trapp, ufeful to glafs- 
makers *. 


* Cronfted, No. cclxvii. 


Jona 
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Jona derives its name from a Hebrew word fignifying a dove, in allution to the name ~ 
of the great faint, Columba, the founder of its fame. This holy man, inftigated by his 
zeal, left his native country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the pious defign of preaching 
the gofpel to the Picts. It appears that he left his native foil with warm refentment, 
vowing never to make a fettlement within fight of that hated ifland. He made his firft 
trial ac Oranfay, and on finding that place too near Ireland, fuccceded to his with at 
Hy, for that was the name of Jona at the time of his arrival. He repeated here the ex- 
periment on feveral hills, erecting on each a heap of ftones; and that which he laft 
afcended is to this day called Carnan-chul-reh-Eirinn, or the eminence of the back 
turned to Ireland. : : 

Columba was foon diftinguifhed by the fanétity of his manners: a miracle that he _ 
wrought fo operated on the Pidtifh king, Bradeus, that he immediately made a prefent 
of the little ifle to the faint. It feems that his majefty had refufed Columba an audi- 
ence, and even proceeded fo far as to order the palace gates to be fhut againft him ; but 
the faint, by the power of his word, in{tantly caufed them to fly open. . 

As foon as he was in poffeffion of Jona he founded a cell of monks, borrowing his 
inftitutions from a certain oriental monaftic order *. It is faid that the firft religious 
were canons regular, of whom the founder was the firft abbot; and that his monks, till 
the year 716, differed from thofe of the church of Rome, both in the obfervation of 
Eafter, and the clerical tonfure. Columba led here an exemplary life, and was highly 
refpected for the fanétity of his manners for a confiderable number of years. He is 
the firft on record who had the faculty of fecond-fight, for he told the victory of Aidan 
over the Piéts and Saxons on the very inftant it happened. He had the honour of bu- 
rying in this ifland Convallus and Kinnatil, two kings of Scotland, and of crowning a 
third. At length, worn out with age, he died, in Jona, in the arms of his difciples ; was 
interred there, but (as the Irifh pretend) in after-times tranflated to Down, where, ac- 
ore to the epitaph, his remains were depofited with thofe of St. Bridget and St. 

atrick, 


Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in uno ; 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 


But this is totally denied by the Scots ; who affirm that the contrary is fhewn in the 
life of the faint, extra€ted out of the pope’s library, and tranflated out of the Latin into 
Erfe, by father Cal-o-horan, which decides in favour of Jona the momentous difpute t. 

After the death of St. Columba, the ifland received the name of Y-columb-cill, or 
the ifle of the cell of Columba. In procefs of time the ifland itfelf was perfonified, and 
by a common blunder in early times converted into a faint, and worfhipped under-the 
ule of St. Columb-killa. e 

The religious continued unmolefted during two centuries ; but in the year 807 were 
attacked by the Danes, who with their ufual barbarity put part of the monks to the 
{word, and obliged the remainder, with their abbot Cellach, to feek fafety by flying 
from their rage. The monaftery remained depopulated for feven years; but on the 
retreat of the Danes reeeived a new order, being then peopled by Cluniacs, who con- 
tinued there till the diffolution, when the revenues were united to the fee of Argyle. 

Took boat and landed on the fpot called the Bay of Martyrs, the place where the 
bodies of thofe who were to be interred in this holy ground were received during the 
period of fuperftition. ; 


* Sir Roger Twifden’s Rife of Monattic States, 36. + M.S. in Advoc. Libr, 1693. 
Walked 
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Walked about a quarter of a mile to the fouth, iw order to fix on a convenient fpot 
for pitching a rude tent, formed of oars and fails, as our day refidence, duri:.g our {tay 
on the ifland. : : . 

Obferve a little beyond an oblong inclofure, bounded by a ftone dike, é¢all-d Clach- 
‘nan Druinach, and fuppofed to have been the burial-place of the Druids, for bores of 
various fizes are found there. I have no doubt but that druidifin was the original reli 

: gion of this place; yet I fuppofe this to have been rather the common cemetery of the 
people of the town, which lies almoft clofe to the bay of Martyrs. 

Having fettled the bufinefs of our tent, return through the town, confifting at pre- 
‘fent of about fifty houfes, moftly very mean, thatched with ftraw of bear pulled up b 
the roots, and bound tight on the roof with ropes made of heath. Some of the houfes 
that lie a little beyond the reft feemed to have been better cunftruéted than the others, 
‘and to have been the manfions of the inhabitants when the place was in a flourifhing 
flate, but at prefent are in a very ruinous condition. : 

Vifit every place in the order that they lay from the village. ° The firft was the ruin 
of the nunnery, filled with canoneffes of St. Auguftine, and confecrated to St. Oran. 
‘They were permitted to live in community for a confiderable time after the reforma- 
tion, and wore a white gown, and above it a rotchet of fine linen *. 

The church was fifty-eight feet by twenty; the roof of the eaft end is entire, is a 
pretty vauit made of very thin fton s, bound together by four ribs meeting. in the centre. 
“The floor is covered fome feet thick with cow-dung ; this place being at prefent the 
common fhelter for the cattle ; and the ifl-nders are too lazy to remove this fine mae 
nure, the collection of a century, to enrich their grounds, 

With much difficulty, by virtue of fair words and a bribe, prevail on one of thefe 
‘Uftlels fellows to remove a great quantity of this dunghill, and by that means once more 
expofe to light .he tomb of the laft priorefs. Her figure is cu: on the face of the ftone ; 
‘ah angel on each fide fupports her head ; and above them is a little plate and a comb. 

~ The priorefs occupies only one half of the {urface ; the other is filled with the form of 
the Virgin Mary, with head crowned and mitrcd ; the child in her arms; and to denote 
her Queen of Heaven, a fun and-moon appear above. At her feet is this addrefs, frony 
the priorefs: ‘ San@a Maria ora pro’ me.’”? And round the lady is inferibed - “ Hic 
jacet Domina Anna Donaldi Terleti t filia quondam prioriffa de Jona quee obiit ano m® 
d? xi"° ejus animan altiffimo commendamus.” . 

Mr. Stuart, who fome time paft vifited this place, informed me that at that time he 
obferved this fragment of another inicription : -“ Hic jacet Mariota filia Johan: Lauch- 
Tani Domini de... .” ; 

Befides this place of fepulture, was another on the outfide, allotted for the nuns 5 
where, at a refpeétable di!‘ance from the virtuous reclufes, lies in folitude a frail fj 

‘This nunnery could never have been founded (as fome affert) 
lumba, who was no adinirer of the fair fex: in taét he held them in 
he detefted all cattle on their accoutt, and wouid not permit a cow to come within fight 
of his facred walls; becaufe “ ‘Sfar am bi bo, bi’dh bean, ’Sfar am bi bean, bi’dh 
mallacha:” * Where there is a cow, there muft bea woman; and where there is a 
woman, there mult be mifchiet.”” wn 

Advance from hence along a broad paved way, which is continued in a line from the 


nunnery to the cathedral : another branches from it to the bay of Martyrs; and a third, 
‘narrower than the others, points towards the hills. - -" 
l 


f tier. 
in the days of St. Co- 
fuch abhorrence, that 


* Keith, 280. + Or Charles.” 
: On 
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On ‘this road is a large and elegant crofs, called that of Macleane, one of three hun- 
dred and fixty that were ftanding in this ifland at the reformation *, but itamediately 
"after were almoft entirely demolifhed by order of a provincial affembly, held in the 
ifland. It feems to have been cuftomary in Scotland for individuals to ereét croffes, 
probably in confequence of fome vow, or perhaps out of a vain nope of perpetuating 
their memory. 

Arrive at Reilig Ourain, or the burying-place of Oran, a. vaft enclofure; the great 
place of interment for the number of monarchs who were depofited here, and for the 
potentates of every ifle, and their lineage; for all were ambitious of lying in this holy 
{pot. The place is in a manner filled with grave-ftones, but fo overgrown with weeds, 
eipecially with the common butter-bur, that very few are at prefent to be feen. . 

I was very defirous of viewing the tombs of the kings, defcribed by the Dean of the 
ifles, and from him by Buchanan: the former fays t, that in his time there were three, 
built in form of little chapels; on one was infcribed, ‘ Tumulus Regum Scotiz.” 
In this were depofited the remains of forty-eight Scottifh monarchs, beginning with 
Vergus II., and ending with the famous Macbeth: for his fucceflor, Malcolm Canmore, 
decreed for the future Dumferlineto be the place of royal fepulture ¢. Of the Scottith 
monarchs interred in Jona, fixteen are pretended to be of the race of Alpin, and are 
ftyled, Righrid Ailpeanaeh. ; 

Fergus was the founder of this maufoleum (Boethius calls it abbatia §), and not only 
directed that it fhould be the fepulchre of his fucceflors, but alfo caufed an office to be 
compofed for the funeral ceremony. ~ 

The next was infcribed, “.Tumulus Regum Hiberniz,” containing four-Irifh mo- 
narchs; and the third, “ Tumulus Regum Norwegia,” containing eight Norwegian 
princes, or more probably viceroys, of the Hebrides, while they were fubje@ to that 
crown. 

That fo many crowned heads, from different nations, fhould prefer this as the place 
of their interment, is faid to have been owing to an ancient prophecy : 

Seachd bliadna roimli’n bhraa 
Thig muir thar Eirin re aon tra’ 


Sthar le ghu irm ghlais 
Ach Snamhaidh I cholum clairich, 


Which is to this effe&: “ Seven years before the end of the world a deluge thall 
drown the nations; the fea, at one tide, fhall cover Ireland, and the green-headed Ilay ; 
but Columba’s ifle fhall fwim above the flood.” ; 

But of thefe celebrated tombs we could difcover nothing more than certain flight 
remains, that were built in a ridged form, and arched within ; but the infcriptions were 
loft. Thefe are called Jomaire nan righ, or the ridge of the kings. Among thefe 
ftones were found two with Gaelic infcriptions, and the form of a crofs carved on each ¢ 
the words on one were, ‘* Cros Domhail Fat’afich,’” or the crofs of Donald Long- 
fhanks ; the other fignified the crofs of Urchvine o Guin. The letters were thofe of 
the moft ancient Irifh alphabet, exhibited in Vallancy’s Irifh grammar. 

Among the fame {tones is alfo the following: ‘ Hic jacent quatuor priores de—ex 
una natione V: Johannes, Hugonius, Patricius: in decretis olim Bacularius, alter Hu- 
gonius |] qui obiit an. Dom. millefs™* quingenteffimo.” 


* Short Defer. of Jona, 1693, Advoc. Libr. M.S. +P. ig. $ Boethius, lib. vii. p. 122, , 


4 
§ Lib. vi, p. rig. i] Correéted by John Lloyd, Efq. of Wyg-fair, Flintthire. 
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. lam indebted to. Mr. Stuart for thefe three infcriptions, which he met with in his 
former voyage ; arriving before the growth of the all-covering weeds.. Mr. Frazier, 
fon to the Dean of the ifles, informed Mr. Sacheverel, governor of the ifle. of Man, who 
vifited Jona in 1688, that his father had collected there three hundred infcriptions, and 
prefented them tothe Earl of Argyle; which were afterwards loft in the troubles of 
the family. - 

The chal of St. Oran ftandsin this fpace, which legend reports-to have been the 
firft building attempted by St. Columba; by the working of fome evil fpirit, the walls 
fell down as faftas they were built up. ; : 

After fome confultation it was pronounced, that they never would be permanent till 
a human victim was buried alive: Oran a companion of the faint, generoufly offered: 
himfelf, and was interred accordingly: at the end of three days St. Columba had the 
curiofity to take a farewell look at his old friend, and caufed the earth to be removed. 
To the furprize of all beholders, Oran ftarted up, and began to reveal the fecrets of 
his prifon-houfe; and particularly declared, that all that had been faid of hell was a 
mere joke. This dangerous impiety fo fhocked Columba, that, with great policy, he 
inftantly ordered the earth to be flung in again; poor Oran was overwhelmed, and an 
end for ever put to his prating. His grave is near the door, diftinguifhed only by.a plain 
red ftone. oi : ; 

Boethius * gives us reafon to fuppofe, before this period, Jona to have been the 
habitation of the weird fifters and cacodamons ; for King Natholocus, like Saul of old, 
confulted in this ifland an old witch, of uncommon fame: no wonder, therefore, that 
the prince of darknefs fhould be interefted in the. overthrow of edifices.that were to 
put an end to his influence. : : 

In Oran’s chapel are feveral tombs, and near it many more: within, beneath: a re- 
cefs formed with three neat pointed arches, is a tomb-ftone with a fhip and feveral orna- 
ments. J forgot whether the fails were furled : in that cafe the deceafed was defcended 
from the ancient Kings of Man of the Norwegian ¢ race, who ufed thofe arms. - 

-Near the fouth end is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnan’s father, infcribed, Haec eft 
crux Lauchlani Mc, Fingon et ejus filii Johannis Abbatis de Hy. facta an. Dom. mo++ 
cece] xxxix. : 

Another of Macdonald of Hay and Cantyre, commonly called Jnnus, or Angus oig, 
the chief of the name. - He was a ftrong friend to Robert Bruce, and was with him 
at the battle of Barmockbourne. His infcription is, Hic jacet corpus Angufii filii 
Domini Angufii Mc. Domhnill de Tlay. . 

In another place lies the grave-ftone of Ailean Nan Sep, a Ceatharnarch, or head of 
a party, of the name of Macleane; from whom is defcended the- family of Torloifg, 
The {tone is ornamented with carving and a fhip. j 

A Macleane, of Col, appears in armour with a fword in his left-hand. A Macleane 
of. Duart, with armour, fhield and two-handed fword. And a third,.of the fame name 
of the family of Lochbuy: his right hand grafps a piftol, his left a fword. Befides 
theie, are numbers of other ancient heroes, .whofe very names have perifhed, and they 
deprived of their expe€led glory: their lives were, like the path of an arrow, clofed up. 
and loft asfoon as paft; and-probably in thofe times of barbarifm, as fatal to their fel. 
low creatures. : 

About feventy feet fouth of the chapel is a red unpolifhed ftone; beneath which lies 
. a namelefs King of France. But the memory of the famous old doétor of Mull has had 


® Lib. vi. p. go. - ‘$ Door Macpherfon, 
a better 
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a better fate, and is preferved in thefe words: Hic jacet Johannes Betonus Maclenorum 
familie, medicus, qui: mortuus eft 19 Novembris 1657. Ait. 63. Donaldus Betonus 
fecit. 1674. a * ‘ 
_ + Ecce cadit jacalo vidtricis mortis inique ; 
Qui totics alois folverat ipfe malis. 
~ Soli Deo Gloria. 


A little north-weft of the door is the pedeftal of a crofs: on it are certain ftones, 
that feem to have been the fupport of a tomb. Numbers who vifit this ifland (I fup- 
pofe the elect impatient for the confummation of all things) think itincumbent on them 
to turn each of thefe thrice round, according to the courie of the fun. They are called 
Clacha-brith; for it isthought that the brath, or end of the world, will not arrive till 
the ftone on which..they ftand is worn through. Originally, fays Mr. Sacheverel, 
here were three noble globes, of white marble, placed on three ftone bafons, and thefe 
were turned round; but the fynod ordered them, and fixty croffes, to be thrown into 
the fea. The prefent {tones are probably fubftituted in place of thefe globes. ie 

The precinét of thefe tombs was held facred, and enjoyed the privileges of a Girth, 

_ or fandtuary *. | Thefe places of retreat were by the ancient Scotch law, not to fhelter 
indifcriminately every offender, as was the’ cafe in more bigotted times in+Catholic 
countries: for here all atrocious criminals were excluded; and only the unfortunate 
delinquent, or the penitent finner fhielded ‘from the inftant ftroke of rigorous juftice. 

"The laws aré penned with {uch humanity ahd good fenfe, that the reader cannot be dif- 
pleafed with feeing them in their native fimplicity f. io 

“ Gif any fleis to Hatiz Kirx moved with repentance confeffes there that he. 

heavily finned, and for the love of Gop is come to the houfe of God for fafetie of 
himfelf, he fall nocht time life nor limme bot quhat he has taken frae anie man he 
fall reftore fame-ikill to him, and fall fatisfie the King according to the law of the 

* countrie. : a 

«* And fwa-fallfwere upon the Halie Evangell that there-after he fall never conimit 

reif nor theift.” ;Alex. 11. c. 6. os 
** If ane manflayer takes himfelf to the immunitie of the Kirk, he fould be admon- 
iffed and required to come forth and prefent himfelf to the law; to know gif the 
flauchter was committed be forthocht felonie or murther. ; ‘ 
“ And gif he be‘admoniffed, and will not come furth ; frathat time furth in all tinte 
thereafter he fal be banifhed and exiled as ane committer of murther and forethocht 
* felonie ; keep and refervand to him the immunitie of the kirk to the whilk he take 

“ himfelf.”? Rob. r1.¢. 9. : ; ; 

Particular care was alfo taken that they fhould receive no injury during their retreat: 
penalties were enaéted for even ftriking; but for the murder of any, ‘* The King was 
to have from the flayer twentye nine kyes and ane zoung kow ; and the offender was 
alfo to affithe to the friends of the defun@ conforme to the laws of the countric.” 
Wil.c. 5. - : ; . 

The cubed lies a little to the north of this inclofure: is in the form of a crofs. 
The length from eaft to weft is a hundred and fifteen feet. The breadth twenty-three. 
The length of the tranfept feventy. | Over the centre is a handfome tower: on each of 
which is a window with fome ftone work of different forms in évery one. : 

On the fouth fide of the chancel are fome Gothié arches fupported by pillars, nime 
feet eight inches high, including the capitals; and'eight feet nine inches in circumfer- 
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‘ence, The capitals are quite peculiar ; carved round with various fuperftitious figures, 
among othersis an angel weighing of fouls. 

The altar was of white marble veined with- grey, and is vulgarly fuppofed to have 
reached from fide to fide of the chancel’: but Mr. Sacheverel *, who faw it when al- 
moft entire, affures us, that the fize was fix feet by four. 

The demolition of this ftone was owing to the belief of the fuperftitious ; who were 
of opinion, that a piece of it conveyed to the poffeffor fuccefs in whatever he undertook, 
Avery fmall portion is now left; and even that we contributed to diminith. 

Near the altar is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnon. His figure lies recumbent, 
‘with this infcription round the margin, “ Hic jacet Johannes Mac- Fingone abbas de Hy, 
qui obiit anno Domini Millefimo quingenteffimo, cujus anime propitietur Deus altifli- 
mus. Amen.” 

-On the other fide is the tomb and figure of Abbot Kenneth. 

On the floor is the effigy of an armed knight, with a whilk by his fide, as if he juft 
had returned from the feaft of fhells in the hall of Fingal, 

Among thefe funeral fubjetts, the interment (a few years ago) of a female remarkable 
for her lineage muft not be omitted. She was a direct defcendant, and the laft of the 
Clan-an-oifter, oftiarii, or door-keepers to the monaftery. The firft of the family came 
over with Columba, but falling under his difpleafure, it was decreed.on the imprecation 
of this irritable faint, that never. more than five of his clan fhould. exift at one thme 3 
and in confequence when a fixth was born, one of the five was to look for death. 
This, report fays, alway happened till the period that the race was extinguifhed in this 
woman. 

It is difficult to fay when the prefent church was built: if we may credit Boethius, it 
was rebuilt by Malduinus, in the feventh century, out of the ruins.of the former.. But 
the prefent ftructure is far too magnificent for thatage. Mott of the walls are built with 
red granite from the Nuns ifle in the found. 

From the fouth-eaft corner are two parallel walls about twelve feet high, and: ten fect 
diftant from cach other. At prefent they are called Dorus targh, or the door to the 
fthore: are fuppofed to have been continued from the cathedral to the fea, to.huve 
been roofed, and to have formed a covered gallery the whole way. 

In the church-yard is a fine crofs, fourteen feet high, two feet two inches broad, and 
ten inches thick, made of a fingle piece of red granite. ‘The pedeftal is three feet high. 

Near the fouth-eaft end is Mary’s chapel. Befides this, we are informéd, that there 
were feveral other founded by the Scottifh monarchs, and the Reguli of the iflesf. 

The monaftery lies behind the cathedral. It is in a molt ruinous ftate, a {mall rem- 
nant of a; cloifteris left. In a corner are fome black ftones, held fo facred, but for 
what reafon I am ignorant, that it was cuftomary to fwear by them : perhaps from their 
being neighbours to the tutelar faint, whofe grave is almoft adjacent. 

Boethius { gives this monaftery an earlier antiquity than perhaps it can juftly claim. 
He fays, that after the defeat of the Scots, at the battle of Munda, A. D. 376, the 
furvivors with all religions fled to this ifland ; aud were the original founders of this 
houfe. But the account given by the venerable Bede is much more probable, that St. 
Columba was the original founder, as has been before related. 

This ifle, fays the Dean, hes beine richlie dotat by. the Scotch kings: and mentions 
feveral little iflands that belonged toit, which he calls Soa, Naban, Moroan, Reringe, 


* PL 332. + Buchanan, lib, ic. 37. Dean of the ifles, 19. 
t Lib, a pe 108, 109. 
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Inck Kenzie, Eorfay, and Kannay. Hf thefe had been all the endowments, they would. 
never ferve to’ lead the religious into the temptation of luxury ; butthey were in pof 
fefion of a confiderable number of churches and chapels in Galway, with large eftates 
annexed, all which were taken from. them, and granted to the canons of Holyrood 
houfe by William I. between the years 1472 and 1180*. 

Co'umba was the firft abbot : ‘he and his fucceffors maintained a jurifdi@ion over all 
the other monafteries that branched from this; and over all the monks of this abbey 
that exercifed the prieftiy or even epifcopal funétion in other places. One of the inti. 


tutes. of Loyola feems here to. have been very early. eftablithed, for the eleves of this- 


houfe feem not to think themfelves freed from their vow of obedience to the abbot of 
Jona. Bede { {peaks of the fingular pre-eminence, and fays that: the ifland always had 
for a governor an abbot-prefbyter, whofe power (by a very uncommon rule) not only 
every province, but even the bifhops themfelves, obeyed. From this account the ene- 
mies to epifcopacy have inferred, that the rank of bifhop was a novelty, introduced into 
the church in corrupt times; and the authority they afflumed was an errant ufurpa- 
tion, fince a fimple abbot for fo confiderable a fpace was permitted to have the fuperi- 
ority. In anfwer to this, archbithop Uther t advances, that the power of the abbot of 
Jona was only local ; and extended only to the bifhop who refided there : for after the 
conqueft of the ifle of Man by the Englith, and the divifion of the fee after that event, 
the bifhop of the ifles made Jona his’ refidence, which before was in Man. But nét- 
withitanding this, the venerable Bede feems to be a ftronger authority, than thé Ulfter 
annals quoted by the archbifhop, which pretend no more than that a bithop had always 
refided in Jona, without even an attempt to refute the pofitive affertion of the moft te. 
fpe&able author we have (relating to ci.urch matters) in tho'e primitive times.. 

North of the monaftery are the remains of the bifhop’s houfe : the refidence of the 
bifhops of the ifles after the ifle of Man was feparated from them. This event: happenéd 


in the time of Edward I. On their arrival the abbots permitted to them-tie-ufe of” 


their church, for they never had a cathedral of their own, except that in the ifle of 


Man. During the time of the Norwegian reign, which lated near two hundred years, 
the bifhops were chofen without refpet of country, for we find French, Norwegian, . 


Engiith aud Scotch among the prelates, and they were generally, but not always, con- 
fecrated at Drontheim. Even after the ceffion of the Ebude to Scotland bv Magnus, 
the patronage of this bifhoprick was by treaty. referved to the archbifhop § of Drontheim. 
This fee was endowed with |} thirteen iflands; but fome of them were: forced from 
them by the tyranny of fome of the little chieftains; thus for example, Rafa, as the 
heneit Dean fays, was perteining to Mac-Gyllychallan by the fword, and to the bifhop 
of the ifles by heritage. 

‘The title of thefe prelates, during the conjun@ion of Man and Sodor, had been univer- 
fally miftaken, till the explications of that mot ingenious writer. Dr. Macpherfon GF: it 
was always fuppofed to have been derived from Soder, an imaginary town, either in 
Man or in Jona: whofe derivation was taken from the Greek Soter or Saviour. Dure 


ing the time tha: the Norwewians were in pofleflion- of the ifles, they divided them into. 


two parts :. the northern, which comprehended ail that Jay to the north.of the point of 


* Sir James Dalrymple’s Coll 291, 272. 


+ Habere autem folet ipfa infula reGtorem femper Abbatem Prefbyterum, cujus juri et . omnis Proviteia ; 


et ipfi etiam ¢ pifeop: ord:ne inufisato. debeant effe fubjecti, Lib. iii c 4. 
ft Le Brit Eeclef Primord. cap. xv. p. jou. : 
§ Sir David Dalrymple’s annals of scotland. £78. ll. The Dean, . 
@ oP 2%5. a6 ‘Cares. in mire parte of hicchiftare at the fyebusce * 
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‘Arnamurchan, and were called the Nordereys, from norder North, and ey an ifland, - 
And the Sudereys took’ in thofe that-lay to the fouth of that promontory.’ ‘This: was 
only a civil divifion, for the fake’ of governing thefe {cattered dominions with more 
facility ; for a feparate viceroy was fent to each, but both were fubje€t to the fame 
jurifdidién civil and ecclefiaftical. But as the Sudereys was the moft important, 
that had the honour of giving name to the bifhoprick, and the ifle of Man retained both 
titles, like as England unites that of France, notwithftanding many centuries have 
elapfed fince our rights to the now ufurpéd titles are loft. a 
Proceed on our walk. ‘To the weft of the convent is the abbot’s mount, overlooking 
the whole. Beneath feem to have been the gardens once well cultivated, for we are 
told that the monks tranfplanted from other places, herbs both efculent and medicinal. 
_ Beyond the mount are the ruins of a kiln, and a granary: and near it, was the mill. 
The lake or pool that ferved it lay behind ; is now drained, and is the turbery, the fuel 
of the natives : it appears to have been once divided, for along the middle runs a raifed 
way, pointing to the hills. They negleé at prefent the conveniency of a mill, and ufe 
only querns. . ; : : : : 
North from the granary extends a narrow flat, with a double dike and fofs on one 
_ fide, and a fingle dike on the other. At the end is a ‘fquare containing a cairn and 
_furrounded with a ftone dike. ‘This is called a burial place: it muft have been in very 
early times cotemporary with other cairns, perhaps in the days of Druidifm ;. for bi- 
fhop Pocoek mentions, that he had feen two ftones feven feet high, with a third laid 
vacrofs on their tops, an evident cromleh: he alfo adds, that the Irifh name of the 
‘ifland was lifh Drunith ; which agrees with the account I have fomewhere fead, that 
Jona had been the feat of Druids expelled by Columba, who found them there. * 
Before I quit this height, I muft obferve, that the whole of their religious buildings 
were covered on the north fide by dikes, as a proteCtion from the northern invaders, 
“~—‘who paic little regard to the fanctity of their characters. : OG 
‘The'public was preatly ‘interefted in-thé préfervation of this place, for it was the re- 
pofitory of moft of the ancient Scotch records*, The library here muft alfo have 
‘been invaluable, if we can depend upon Boethius, who afferts that Fergus the IL. affift- 
ing Alaric the Goth, in the facking of Rome, brought away as his fhare of the plunder, 
a chelt of books, which he prefented to the monaftery of Jona. Aineas Sylvius (after. 
wards Pope Pius I].)- intended, when he was in Scotland, to have vifited the library in 
fearch of the loft books of Livy, but was prevented by the death of the King, James I. 
A fmall parcel of them were in 1525 brought to Aberdeen, and great pains were 
taken to unfold them, but through age and the tendernefs of the parchment, little could 
be read: but from what the learned were able to make out, the work appeared by the 
ftyle to have rather been a fragment of Salluft than of Livy. But the regifter and 
records of the ifland, all written on parchment, and probably other more antique and 
valuable remains, were all deftroyed by that worfe than Gothic fynod{, which at the 
reformation declared war againft all fcience. 
At prefent, this once celebrated feat of learning is deftitute of even a fchool-mafter ; 
and this feminary of holy men wants even a minifter to affift them in the common 
duties of religion. 


* Vide Mac-kenzic, Stillingfleet, Liuyd. . 

+ Boethius, lib. vii. p.11q, Paulus Jovius, quoted by Uther, Br. Eccl. 597. 

Tam informed that numbers of the records of the Hebrides were preferved at Drontheim till they 
ere defltroved by the great fire which happened in that city either in the laf or prefent century. 
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-July 10. _Crofs the ifland over a molt fertile elevated tra& to the fouth-welt fide, to 
vifit the landing place of St. Columba ; a fmall bay, with a pebbly beach, mixed with. 
variety of pretty ftones, fuch as violet-coloured quartz, nephritic ftones, and fragments , 
of porphyry, granite and Zeeblitz marble : -a vaft traét near this place was covered with’ 
heaps of ftones, of unequal fizes: thele, as is faid, were the penances of monks who 
were to raife heaps, of dimenfions equal'to their crimes : and to judge by fome, it is no 
breach of charity to think there were among them enormous finners, : 

On one fide is fhewn an oblong heap‘of earth, the fuppofed fize of the veffel that: 
tranfported St. Columba and his twelve difciples from Ireland to this ifland. 

On my return faw; on the right hand, on a fmall hill, a fmall circle of {tones, and a 
little cairn in the middle, evidently Druidical, but called the hill of the Angels, Gnoc 
nar-aimgeal ; from a tradition that the holy man had there a conference with thofe ce- 
leftial beings foon after his arrival. Bifhop Pocock informed me, that the natives were- 
accuftomed to bring their horfes to this circle at the feaft of St. Michael, -and to courfe: 
roundit. I conjecture that this ufage originated from the cuftom of blefling the horfes:: 
in the days of fuperftition, when the prieft and the holy water pot were called in: but 
in latter times the horfes are ftill affembled, but the reafon forgotten. : 

The traveller muft not negle&t to afcend the hill of Dun-ii; from whofe fummit is a: 
moft picturefque view of the long chain of little ilands, neighbours to this; of the long: - 
low ifles of Col and Tir-I to the welt ; and the vaft height of Rum and Skie to the: ” 
north. ; ; 

‘. July 13. At eight of the clock inthe morning, with the firft fair wind we yet had,. 
. fet fail for the found : the view of Jona, its cluftered town, the great ruins, and the fer. 

tility of the ground, were fine contrafts, in our paffage.to the red granite rocks of the: ° 

barren Mull, _ ‘ : 

. Loch-Screban, or Loch-Leven in Mull, foon opens to our view. After pafling a., 
cape, placed in our maps far too projecting, fee Loch-in-a-Gaal ;_ a deep bay, with the - 
ifles of Ulva and Gometra in its mouth. On Ulva are bafaltic columns of a lighter 
colour than ufual. In Loch-Screban that intelligent voyager Mr. Mills in 1788, dif. 
covered in a glen near Ardlun head, a wonderful colleétion of bafaltic columns, varioufly 
difpofed, fome erect, others bending as if prefled by the incumbent weight, and attend- 
ed by lava and vitrified matter. An infulated rock of a very furprizing compofition is’ . 
to befeen at the extremity of the glen, fupported by lofty bafaltic pillars flightly inclined. 
‘The greater part of the rock is formed of rude lava, but one fide confifts of pillars lying _ 
horizontally upon the others, and regularly refting on them till they reach thefummit, 
ofithe lava, and form on that part a moft beautiful and fingular facing *. : ‘ 

On the weft appears the beautiful groupe of the Treafhunith ifles +. Neareft lies: 
Staffa, a new giant’s cauleway, rifing amidft the waves; but with columns of double the: . 
height of that in. Ireland; gloffy and refplendent, from the beams of the eaftern fun... 

Their greateft height was at the fouthern point of the ifle, of which they feemed the 

fapport. They decreafed in height in proportion as they advanced along that face of, 

Staffa. oppofed to us, or the eaftern fide; at length appeared loft in.the formlefs ftrata : 
“and the reft of the ifland that appeared to us was formed. of flopes to the water edge, or, 

of rude but not lofty precipices. Over part of the ifle, on the weftern fide, was plainly. 

to be feen a vaft precipice, feemingly columnar, like the preceding, I withed to make a 


" * Phil, Tranf. Ixxx. p. 73. tab. iv i . : 
"+ Thefe are molt: erroncoufly placed in the maps very confiderable diftance too far. to the north. 
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nearer approach, but the prudence of Mr. ‘Thompfon, who was unwilling to venture in 
thefe rocky feas, prevented my farther fearch of this wondrous ifle; I could do no 
more than caufe an accurate view to be taken of. its. eaftern fides. and of thofe of the 
cther pidturefque iflands then in fight. But it is a great confolation to me, that IT am 
able to lay before the public a moft accurate account communicated to me through the 
friendfhip of Sir Jofeph Banks, who, on Auguit 12 of this fummer, vifited thefe parts 
on his interefting voyage to Iceland. 


ACCOUNT OF STATFFA, By Sia Josern Banks, Baroner. 


Auguft 12. “ In the found of Mull, we came to anchor, on the Morven fide, 
oppofite to a gentleman’s houle, called Drumnen: the owner of it, Mr. Mac 
having found out who we were, very cordiaily afked us afhore ; we accepted his invi- 
tation, and arrived at his houfe, where we met an Englifh gentleman, Mr. Leach *, 
who no fooner faw us than he told us, that about nine leagues from us was an ifland 
where he believed no one even in the Highlands had beent, on which were pillars 
like thofe of the Giant’s-Caufeway: this was a great obje@ to me who had wifhed to 
have feen the caufeway itfelf, would time have allowed ; I therefore refolved to pro- 
ceed dire€ily, efpccially as it was juft in the way to the Columb-kill: accordingly, 
having put up two days provifions, and my little tent, we put off in the boat about 
one o’clock for our intended voyage, having ordered the fhip to wait for us in Tobir- 
more, a very fine harbour on the Mull fide. 

«* At nine o’clock, after a tedious paffage, having had not a breath of wind, we 
arrived, under the direction of Mr. Macleane’s fon, and Mr. Leach. It was too dark 
to fee any thing, fo we carried our tent and baggage near the only houfe upon the 
ifland, and began to cook our fuppers, in order to be prepared for the earlieft dawn, 
to enjoy that which from the converfation of the gentlemen we had now raifed the 
higheft expectations of. ; 

‘© The impatience which every body felt to fee the wonders we had heard fo largely 
defcribed, prevented our morning’s reft ; every one was up and in motion before the 
break of day, and with the firft light arrived at the fouth-weft part of the ifland, the 
feat of the moft remarkable pillars; where we no fooner arrived than we were ftruck 
with a fcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, though formed, as we 
thought, upon the moft fanguine foundations; the whole of that end of the ifland 
fupported by ranges of natural pillars, moftly above fifty feet high, flanding in natural 
colonnades, according as the bays or points of land formed themfelves; upon a firm 
bafis of folid unformed rock, above thefe, the ftratum which reaches to the foil or fur- 
face of the ifland, varied in thicknefs as the ifland itfelf formed into hills or vallies ; 
each hill, which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pediment ; fome of 
thefe above fixty feet in thicknefs, from the bafe to the point, formed by the floping 
of the hill on each fide, almoft into the fhape of thofe ufed in architecture. 





* © T cannot but exprefs the obligations I have to this gentleman for his very kind intentions of informing 
me of this matchlefs curiofity ; for f am informed that he purfued me fu a boat for two miles, to acquaint 
me with what he bad obferved ; but, unfortunately for me, we out-failed his liberal intertion.”’ 

+ ‘* When I lay in the found of Jona, two tlemen, fro: the ifle of Mull, and whofe fettlements were 
here, fcemed to know nothing of this place ; at leait they never mentioned it 2s any thing wonderful.” 
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** Compared to this what are the cathedrals or the palaces built by men! mere mo- 
dels or playthings, imitations as diminutive as his works will always be when compared 
to thofe of nature. - Where is now the boaft of the archite@ ! regularity, the only part 
in which he fancied himfelf to exceed his miftrefs, Nature, is here found in her pof- 
feffion, and here it has been for ages undefcribed *. Is not this the fchool where the 
art was originally ftudied, and what has been added to this by the whole Grecian 
f{chool? a capital to ornament the column of nature, of which they could execute only 
a model; and for that very capital they were obliged toa buth of Acanthus: how 
amply does nature repay thofe who ftudy her wonderful works!  - 

‘* With our minds full of fuch refleéti-ns we proceeded along the fhore, treading 
upon another Giaht’s Caufeway, every ftone being regularly formed into a certaia 
number of fides and angles, till in a fhort time we arrived at the mouth of a cave, 
the moft magnificent, I {uppofe, that has ever been defcribed by travellers. ; 

“© The mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than fuch a fpace, fupported 
on each fide by ranges of columns}; and roofed by the bottoms of thofe, which have 
been broke off in order to form it; between the angles of which a yellow ftalagmitic 
matter has exuded, which ferves to define the angles precifely ; and at the fame time 
vary the colour with a great deal of elegance, and to render it ftill more agreeable, 
the whole is lighted from without; fo that the fartheft extremity is very plainly feen 
from without, and the air within, being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, 
is perfectly dry and wholefome, free aul from thé damp vapours with which na- 
tural caverns in general abound. oe 

“ We afked the name of it, Said our guide, the cave of Fhinn; what is Fhinn? 
faid we. Vhinn Mac Coul, whom the tranflator of Offian’s’ works has called Fingal. . 
How fortunate that in this cave we fhould meet with the remembrance of that chief, 
whofe exiftence, as well as that of the whole epic poem is almoft doubted in England. 

«« Enough for the beauties of Staffa ; I fhall now proceed to defcribe it and its pro- 
duétions more philofopically : ; 

* The little ifland of Staffa Jies on the weft coaft of Mull, about three leagues © 
north-eaft from Jona,, or the Columb Kill; its greateft length is about an Englith mile, 
and its breadth about half a one. On the weft fide of the ifle is a {mall bay, where 
boats generally land; a litde to the fouthward of which the firft appearance of pillars 
are to be obferved; they are fmall, and inftead of being placed upright, lie down on 
their fides, each forming a fegment of a circle; from thence you pafs a fmall cave, 
above which, the pillars now grown a little larger, are inclining in all dire&tions: in 
one place in particular a fmall mafs of them very much refemble the ribs of a fhipt ; 
from hence, having paffed the cave, which, if it is not low water, you muft do in a 
boat, you come to the firft ranges of pillars, which are ftill not above half as large as 
thofe a little beyond. Over againft this place is a {mall ifland, called in Erfe, Boo-tha- 
la, or more properly Bhuacha-ille, or the herdfman, feparated from the main by a 
channel not many fathoms wide; this whole ifland is compofed of pillars without any 


* « Staffa is taken notice of by Buchanan, but in the flighteft manner ; and among-the thoufands who 
have navigated thete feas, none have paid the leaft attention to its grand and flriking chara@eriltic, till this 
prefent year. : ‘ 2 

« This iland is the property of Mr. Lauchlan Mac Quaire of Ulva, and is now to he difpofed of. 

t «The Giant’s Caufeway has its bending pillars; but I imagine them to be very diflerent from thefe, 
Thofe I faw were erc&t, and ran along the face of a high cliff, bent ftrangely in their middle, as if unable, 
at their original formation, while in a foft fate, to {ypport the mafe of incumbent earth that preffed on 
them. 
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ftratum above them ; they are ftill fmall, but by much the neateft formed of any about 
“the place. : ; es 
of The firft divifion of the ifland, for at high water it is divided into two, makes a 
kind of a cone, the pillars converging together towards the centre; on the other, 
they are in general laid down flat, and-in the front next to the main, you fee how 
beautifully they are packed together, their ends coming out fquare with the bank 
which they- form: all thefe have their tranfverfe feétions exaét, and their furfaces 
{mooth, which is by no means the cafe with the large ones, which are cracked in all 
direGtions. I much queftion however, if any one of this whole ifland of Bhuachaille- 
is two feet in diameter. 
‘ The main ifland oppofed to Boo-fha-la and farther towards the north-weft is 
fupported by ranges of piliars pretty ere€t, and, though not tall, (as they are not un 
~ covered to the bafe,) of large diameters; and at their fect is an irregular pavement 
made by the upper fides of {uch as have been broken off, which extends as far under 
water as the eye can reach. Here the forms of the pillars are apparent : thefe are of 
three, four, five, fix, and feven-fides, but the'numbers of five and fix are by much 
the moft prevalent.. The largeft I meafured was of feven ; it was four feet five inches 
in diameter. I fhall give the meafurement of its fides, and thofe of fome other forms 
which I met with. : : 


“ No, 1. 4 fides, diam. 1 ft. § in. No. 2. 5 fides, diam. 2 ft. 10 in. 
, Ft. Ins ; : 3 Fr, . In. 
Sider. 1 5 ‘Side 1. 1 10 
a 1 1 2. 1.40 
3. 1 6 3% 1S 
Yee See | 4 i Ft 
5 1 8 
* No. 3. 6 fides, diam. 3 ft, 6 in, No, 4. 7 fides, diam, 4 ft. 5 ing 
‘he 0.10 I. 2 10 
‘Qe 2. 2 " 2 2 4 
3. 2 3. 4 10 
4 1 4 4 2 08 
5 22 oe oe 
6 2 9 (6 1 6 
7 1 3 


-- 46 "The farfaces of thefe large pillars in general are rough and uneven, full of cracks 
in all direGtions: the tranfverfe figures in the. upright ones never fail to run in their 
true dire@ions; the furfaces upon which we walked were often flat, having neither 
concavity nor convexity: the larger number however were concave, though fome 
were very evidently convex ; in fome places the interftices within the perpendicular 
figures were filled up with a yellow fpar ; in one place a vein paffed in among the mafs 
of pillars, carrying here and there {mall threads of fpar. Though they were broken 
and cracked through and through in all diretions, yet their perpendicular figures 
might eafily be traced: from whence it is eafy to infer, that whatever the ‘accident 
might have been that caufed the diflocation, it happened after the formation of the 
illars, ° 
ue 8. © From 
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« From hence proceeding along fhore, you arrive at Fingal’s cave: its dimenfions 
though I have given, I fhall here again repeat in the form of a table: - 


Fr, In. 

* Length of the cave from the rock without - i 371 6 
from the pitch of the arch - * 250 0 

Breadth of ditto at the mouth - - - 63° «7 
at the farther end - - - 20 6 

” Height of the arch at the mouth - ~ « 117 «6 
at the end - - 70 06 

Height of an outfide pillar - - - 39 6 
of one at the N, W. corner - - 54 0 

Depth of water at the mouth - - 18 0 
at the bottom - - 9 9 


The cave runs into the rock in the dire@ion of N E, by E. by the compafs, ; 

“ Proceeding farther to the N. W. you meet with the higheft ranges of pillars, the 
magnificent appearance of which is paft all deicription: here they are bare to their very 
bafis, and the ftratum below them is a:fo vifible ; in a jhort time it rifes many feet 
above the water, and gives an opportunity of cxamining its quality. Its urface rough, 
and has often large lumps of flone fticking in it, as if half immoerfed ; itfelf, when 
broken, is compofed of a thoufand heterogeneous paris, which together have very 
much the appearance of a lava; and the more fo as many of the lumps appear to be 
of the very fame ftone of which the pillars are formed: this whole ftratum lies in an 
inclined pofition, dipping gradually towards the S E. As hereabouts is the fituation 
of the highe(t pillars, I fhall mention my meafurements of them, and the different ftrata 
in this place, premifing that the meafurements were made with a line, held in the hand 
of a perfon who ftood at the top of the cliff, and reaching to the bottom. to the lower 
end of which was tied a white mark, which was obferved by one who ftaid below for 
the purpofe; when this mark was fet off from the water, the perfon below noted it 
down, and made fignal to him above, who made then a mark in his rope : whenever this 
mark paffed a notable place, the fame fignal was made, and the name of the place noted 
down as before; the line being all hauled up, and the diftances between the marks 
meafured and noted down, gave, when compared with the book kept below, the dif. 
tances, as for inftance in the cave: e : 

*¢ No. i. in the book below, was called from the water to the foot of the firft pil- 
lar, in the book above; No. 1. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheft of that afcent, which 
was compofed of broken pillars. 


“ No. 1. Pillar at the weft corner of Fingal’s cave: 





Ft. Ine 

1. From the water to the foot of the pillar - - - 12 10 
2. Height of the pillar - . . 37 3 
3. Stratum above the pillar - - - 66 9 

No. 2. Fingal’s cave: . 
3. From the water to the foot of the pillar - - 36 8 
2. Height of the pillar . - - . 39 «C6 
3. From the top of the pillar to the top of the arch * - 31 4 
4. Thicknefs of the ftratum above - - 34 4 
By adding together the three firft meafurements, we got the height of the 

arch from the water - : - . 117 («6 


RR2 No. 
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No. 3. ‘Corer pillar to the weftward of Fingal’s cave : 


Fr In. 
Stratum below the pillar of lava-like matter rs) 
Length of pillar... - 54 0 
Stratum above the pillar - 61 6 

No. 4. Another pillar to the weftward : 
Stratum below the pillar : 7 1 
Height of the pillar 52 0 
Stratum above Siok 
; No. g. Another pillar farther to the weftward: 

Stratum below the pillar 19 8° 
Height of the pillar 55 1 
Stratum above 54° 7 


“ The ftratum above the pillars, which is here mentioned, is uniformly the fame, 
confifting of numberlefs {mall pillars, bending and inclining in all directions, fome- 
times fo irregularly, that the ftones can only be faid to have an inclination to aflume a 
columnar form ; in others more regular, but never breaking into, or difturbing the 
ftratum of large pillars, whofe tops every where keep an uniform and irregular line. 

‘ Proceeding now along fhore round ‘the north end of the ifland, you arrive at Oua 
na fearve,.or the Corvorant’s Cave: here the ftratum under the pillarsis lifted up very 
high; the pillars above it are confiderably lefs than thofe at the N. W. end of the 
ifland, but {till very confiderable. Beyond is a bay, which cuts deep into the ifland, 
rendering it in that place not more than a quarter of a mile over. On the ‘fides of 
this bay, efpecially beyond a litle valley, which almoft cuts the ifland into two, are 
two ftages of pillars, but {mall ; however, having a ftratum between them exadtly the 
fame as that above them, formed of innumerable little pillars, fhaken out of their 
places, and leaning in all directions. ; 

*« Having paffed this bay, the pillars totally ceafe; the rock is of a dark brown 
ftone, and no figns of regularity occur till you have pafled round the S. E. end of the 
ifland (a {pace almoft as large as that occupied by the pillars,) which. you meet again 
on the weft fide, beginning to form themfelves ‘rregularly, as if the ftratum had an 
inclination to that form, and foon arrive at the bending pillars where I began. 

« The ftone of which the pillars are formed is a coarfe kind of balaltes, very much 
refembling the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland, though none of them are n¢ar fo neat as the 
f{pecimens of the latter, which I have feen at the Britifh Mufeum; owing chiefly to 
the colour, which in ours is a dirty brown, in the Irifh a fine black: indeed the whole 
production feems very much to refemble the Giant’s Caufeway ; with which | fhould 
willingly compare it, had I any account of the former before me *.”” 


Proceed with a fine breeze; fee, beyond Staffa, Baca-beg, and: the Dutchman’s- 
. cap, formed like a Phrygian bonnet; and compofed of rule balaltic pillars. Next 
fucceeds Lunga t, varying into grotefque fhapes as we recede from it; the low flats of 


* As this account is copied from Mr Banks’s journal, 1 take the liberty of faying (wha. by this :ime 
that gentleman is well acquainted with,) that Sraffa isa genuine mals of bafaltes, or Giant’s ¢ aufe 
sin mott refpe@s {uperior to the Irih in grandeur. I mutt add that the name is Norwegian ; and m 
perly beftowed on account of its fingular ftrudture : Staffa being derived from Staf, a flaff, prop, or, ligu- 
ratively, a column. ee « 

+ (1} At the bottom of the priat of the rocks of Cannay, is a very Singular view of Lor 
the Dutchman’s cap, as they appeared about eight or nine miles diftant, the fir S.S. by W 
8. W. by 8. : 
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Flada next thew themfelves; and, laftly, the ifles of Cairn-berg more and beg, with 
columzar appearances: the firft noted for its ancient fortrefs, the outgard to the Su- 
dereys, or fouthern Hebrides. ; sims. oa : ‘ 

_ In the year 1249, John Dungadi, appointed by Acho of Norway, king of the north- 
ern Hebrides, was entrufted with the defence of this caftle; and, in return for that 
confidence, declined to furrender it to Alexander III. of Scotland, who meditated 
the conquelt of thefe iflands, Ir was in thofe days called Kiarneburgh, or Biarna- 
burgh *. The Macleanes poffeffed it in 1715, and during the rebellion of that year,. 
was taken and re-taken by each party. ; 

In our courfe obferve at a diftance, Tirey, or Tir-I, famous for its great plain, and 
the breed of little horfes. To the north, feparated from Tirey by a {mall found, is 

~ the ifle of Col. I muft not omit obferving, that the firlt is reported by a very fenfible 
writer, to be well adapted for the culture of tobacco t. 

Pafs the point Ruth-an-i fleith, in Mull, when Egg high and rounded, Muck fmall,. 
and the exalted tops of the mountainous Rum, and lofty Sky, appear in view. Leave,. 
on the eaft, Calgarai bay in Mull, with a few houfes, and fome figns of. cultivation ; 
the firft marks of population that had fhewn themfelves in this vaft ifland, | 

‘The entrance of the found of Mull now opens, bounded to the north by cape Ard. 
namurchan, or, the height of the boifterous fea; and beyond, inland, foar the valt 
fummits of Benevifh, Morvern, and Crouachan. : : a 

Towards afternoon the {ky grows black, and the wind frefhens into a gale, attended 
with rain, difcouraging us from a chace of feals, which we propofed on the rock 
Heitkyr, a little to the weft, where they fwarm. ‘To the weft of Cannay, have a fight 
of the rock Humbla, formed of bafaltic columns q. -- ge 4 

Leave, three leagues to the weft, the cairns of Col, a dangerous chain of rocks, ex- 
tending from its northern extremity. ; o- 
"Sail under the vaft mountains of Rum, and the point of Bredon, through a molt 
turbulent fea, caufed by the clathing of two adverfe tides. See feveral fmall whales, 
called here Pollacks, that, when near land, are often chafed on fhore by boats: they 
are ufually about ten feet long, and yield four gallons of oil. At feven o’clock in the . 
evening find ourfelves' at anchor in four fathom water, in the fnug harbour of the ifle 
of Cannay. Foriaed on the north fide by Cannay, on the fouth by the little ifle of , 
Sanda; the mouth lies oppofite to Rum, and about three miles diftant; the weftern 
channel into it is impervious by réafon of rocks. “On that fide of the entrance next 
to Sanda is a rock to be fhunned by mariners. ‘ . 

” As foon as we had time to caft our eyes about, each {hore appeared pleafing to hu- 
manity ; verdant, and covered with hundreds of cattle: both fides gave a full idea of . 
plenty, for the verdure was mixed with very little rock, and fcarcely any heath; but a 
fhort converfation with the natives foon difpelled this agreeable error; they were at 
this very time in fuch want, that numbers for a long time had neither bread nor meal 
for their poor babes ; fifh and milk was their whole fubfiftence at this time: the firft 
was a precarious relief, for, befides the uncertainty of fuccefs, to add to their diftrefs, 
their ftock of fith-hooks was almoft exhaufted; and to ours, that it was not in owe 
power to fupply them. The rubbans, and other trifles I had brought would have beer 
infults to people in diftrefs,. [lamented that my money had been fo ufelefsly laid out ; 
for a few dozens-of fith-hooks, or a few pecks of meal, would have made them happy.- 


.* Torfieus, 164, "+ Account current betwixt England and Scotland, by John Spruel. 


$ This was difcovered by Mr. Murdoch Mackenzie. 
ve The. 
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The Turks creét caravanferas. Chriftians of different opinions concur in eftablifhing 
hofpitia among the dreary Alps, for the reception of travellers. I could wiih the public 
bounty; or private charity, would found in fit parts of the ifles er mainland, magazines 
of meal, as prefervatives againft famine in thefe diftant parts. 

‘Yhe crops had failed here the laft year; but the little corn fown at prefent had a 
promifing afpect ; and the potatoes are the belt I had feen, but thefe were not fit for 
ufe. he ifles I fear annually experience a temporary famine; perhaps from impro- 
yidence, perhaps from eagernefs to increafe their ftock of cattle, which they can eafily 
difpofe of to fatisfy the demands of a landlord, or the oppreifions of an agent. ‘Lhe 
people of Cannay export none, but fell them to the numercus bufles who put into this 
Portus Salutis on different occafions, 

The cattle are of a middle fize, black, long-legged, and have thin ftaring manes from 
the neck along the back, and up part of the tail: they look well, for in fevera! parts of 
the iflands they have good warm receffes to retreat to in winter. About fixty head are 
exported annually. : 

Each couple of milch cows yielded at an average feven ftones of butter and cheefe ; 
two-thirds of the firft, and one of the laft. The cheefe fold at three and fixpence a 
ftone, the butter at eight fhillings. 

Here are very few fheep, but horfes in abundance. The chief ufe of them in this 
little diftrict is to form an annual cavalcade at Michaelmas. Every man on the ifland 
mounts his horfe unfurnifhed with faddle, and takes behind him either fome young girl, or 

“his neizhbour’s wife, and then rides backwards and forwards from the village to a cer- 
tain crofs, without being able to give any reafon for the origin of this cuftom. After 
the proceftion is over, they alight at fome public-houfe, where, {trange to iay, the fe 
males treat the companions of their ride. When they retire to their houfes an enter- 
tainment is prepared with primzeval fimplicity : the chief part confifts of a great oat-cake, 
called Struan Micheil, or St Michael’s cake, compofed of two pecks of meal, and 
formed like the quadrant of a circle; it is daubed over with milk and eggs, and then 
placed to harden before the fire. é 

Matrimony is held in fuch efteem here, that an old maid or old batchelor is fearcely 
known ; fuch firm belief have they in the doétrine of thé ape-leading difgrace in the 
world below: fo to avoid that danger the youth marry at twenty, the laffes at feventeen. 
The fair fex are ufed here with more tendernefs than common, being employed only 
in domeftic affairs. and never forced into the labours of the field. Here are plenty of 
poultry and of evgs. 

Abundance of cod and ling might be taken, there being a fine fand-bank between 
this ifle and the rock Heifker, and another between Skie and Barra; but the poverty 
of the inbabitants will not enable them to attempt a fifhery. When at Campbeltown [ 
enquired about the apparatus requifite, and found that a veffel of twenty tons was necef- 
fary, which w uld coft two hundred pounds; that the crew fhould be compofed of 
eight hands, whofe monthly expences would be fourteen pounds; that fix hundred 
fathom of long line, five hundred hooks, and two ftuoy lines (each eighty fathoms 
jong), which are placed at each end of the leng-lines with buoys at top to mark the 
place when funk, would altogether coft five guineas; and the veifel mutt be provided 
with four fits; fo that the whole charge of fuch an adventure is very confiderable, and 
patt the ability of thefe poor people * : 

The length of the iflaud is about three miles, the breadth near one; its furface hilly. 
This was the property of the bithop of the ifles, but at prefent that of Mr. Macdonald 
of Clan-Ronald. His factor, a refident agent, rents moft of the ifland, paying two 






* In Br. Zool. ILI. No. 73, is an account of a fifhery of this nature, 
opnese 
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guineas for each penny-land ; and thefe he fets to the poor people at four guineas and 
a half each; and exacts, befides-this, three days lasour in the quarter from each perfon. 
Another head tenant poles -s other penny-lands, which he fets in the fame manner, to 
the impoverifhing and very ftarving of the wretched inha* itants. 

‘The penny- -lands derive their name from fome old valuation, The fum. requifite to 
ftock one is thirty pounds: it maintains feven cows and two horfes; and the tenant 
can raife on it cight bolls of fmall tlack oats, the produce of two; and four of bear 
fromm halla bo:l of feed ; one boli of potatoes yields feven. The two laft are manured 
with {ca-tang. 

‘The arable land in every farm is divided into four garts, and lots are caft for them at 
Chriftmas: the produce, when reaped and dried, is divided among them in proportion 
to their rents ; and for want of mills is ground in the quern. All the pafture is com- 
mon, from May to the beginning of September. 

It is faid that the factor has in a manner banifhed flicep, Beck there is no good 
market for them; fo that he does his belt to deprive the inhabitants.of cloathing as well 
as food. At prefent they fupply.themfelves with wool from Rum, at the rate of eight- 
pence the pound. 

All the cloathing is manufactured at home: the women not only fpin the wool, but 
weave the cloth: the men make their own fhoes, tan the leather with the bark of wil- 
low, or the roots cf the fermentilla erecla, or tormentil, and in defect. of wax-thread, ule 
fplit thongs. 

About twenty tons of kelp are made in the fhores every third year, 

Sicknels feldom vifits this place: if any diforder feizes them the patients do no more 
than drink whey, and lie ftill. ‘The fmall-pox vifits them about once in twenty years. 

All difputes are lettled by the factor, or, if of great moment, by. the jultices of the 
peace in Skie. 

This ifland, Rum, Muck, and F.gg, form one parifh. Cannay is inhabited by two 
hundred and twenty fouls, o: which all, except four families, are Roman Catholics ; but 
in the whole parifh there is neither church, manfe, nor fehool: there is indced in this 
ifland a catechiit, who has nine pounds a year from the royai bounty. ‘The minifter 
and the popifh prieft refide in fgg 3 but, by reafon of the turbulent feas that divide 
thefe ifles, are very feldom able to attend their Rocks, { admire the moderation of 
their congregations, who attend the preaching of either indifferently as they happen to 
arrive. As the Scotch are ceconomifts in religion, { would recommend to them the 
practice of one of the little Swifs mixed cantons, who, through mere frugality, kept 
but one divine, a moderate honeft fellow, who, fleering clear of controverfial points, 
held forth to the Calvinilt flock on one part of the day, and to his Catholic on the other, 
He lived long ameng them much refpected, and died lamented. 

‘The proteftant natives of many of the ifles obferve Yule and Pafch, or Chriftmas and 
Eafter; which among rigid prefbyterians is efteemed fo horrid a fuperilition, that 1 
have heard of a minilter who underwent a cenfure for having a goofe to dinner on 
Chriftmas day ; for having been convicted of holding that one day. was more holy than . 
another, or to be diftinguifhed by any external marks of feltivity. 

In popifh times here was. probably a refident minifter; for here are to be feen the 
ruins of achapel, and a {mall crofs. 

Much rain and very hard gales the whole night, the weather being, as it is called in 


thefe parts, broken. 
July 12, Bad weather ftill continues, which prevented us from feeing fo much of 


thie land as we intended. and alfo of vifitine the rock Humbla. Go on fheore at the 
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‘tower, at a vaft height above us, acceffible by a narrow and horrible path; it feems fo 
fmall as {carce to be able to contain half a dozen péople. Tradition fays, thar it was 
built by fome jealous regulus, to confine a handfome wife in, . 

To the north-weft above this prifon is the Compals-hill, in Erfe called Sgar-dhearg, 
or the red projecting rock. On the top the needle in the mariner's compa{s was ob- 
ferved: to vary a whole quarter; the north point {landing due weft : an irregularity pro- 
bably owing to the nature of the rock, highly impregnated with iron. Mr, Mills ob- 
ferved in this ifland bafaltic columns. 

In the afternoon fome coal was brought, found in the rocks Dun-eudain, but in fuch 
fmall veins as to be ufelefs. It lies in beds of only fix inches in thicknefs, and about 2 
foot diftant from each other, divided by ftrata of whin-ftone. Fuel is very fcarce here, 
and often the inhabitants are obliged to fetch it from Rum. 

July 13. A continuation of bad weather. At half an hour after one at_noon, loofe 
from Cannay, and after pafling with a favourable gale through a rolling fea, in about 
two hours anchor in the ifle of Rum, in an open bay, about two miles deep, called 
Loch-Spriofard, bounded by high mountains, black and barren: at the bottom of the 
bay is the little village Kinloch, of about a dozen houfes, built in a fingular manner, 
with walls very thick and low, with the roofs of thatch, reaching a little beyond the 
inner edge, fo that they ferve as benches for the lazy inhabitants, whom we found fitting 
on them in great numbers, expecting our landing, with that avidity for news common 
to the whole country. 

Entered the houfe with the beft afpeét, but found it little fuperior in goodnefs to 
thofe of Hay; this indeed had a chimney and windows, which diftinguithed it from the 
others, and denoted the fuperiority of the owner ; the reft knew neither windows nor 
chimnies. A little hole on one fide gave an exit to the fmoke: the fire is made on the 
floor beneath 5 above hangs a rope, with the pot-hook at the end to hold the veffel that 
contains their hard fare, alittle filh, milk, or potatoes. Yet, beneath the roof I entered, 
‘I found an addrefs and politene{s from the owner and his wife that were aftonithing : 
fuch pretty apologies for the hadnefs of the treat, the curds and milk that were offered, - 
which were tendered to us with as much readinefs and good will, as by any of old Ho- 
mer’s dames, celebrated by him in his Odyfey fer their hofpitality. I doubt much 
whether their cottages or their fare was much better; but ic muft be confefled that they 
might be a little more cleanly than our good hoftefs. 

Rum, or Ronin, asit is called by the dean, is the property of Mr. Macleane of Col ; 
a landlord mentioned by the natives with much affection: the length is 2bout twelve 
tniles, the breadth fix; the number of fouls at this time three hundre.i and twenty- 
five ; of families only fifty-nine, almoft all preieftant. The heads of fainilics, with 
their wives, were at this time all alive, eacept five, three widowers and twa widows, 
They had with them a hundred and two fons, and only feventy-fix daughters: this dif- 
proportion prevails in Cannay, and the other little iflands, in order, in the end, to pre- 
ferve a balance between the two fexes ; asthe men are, from their way of life, fo per- 
petually expofed to danger in thei+ flormy feas, and to cther accidents that might occa- 
fion a depopu'ation, was it not io providentia!ly ordered *. : 

The ifland is one great mountain, divided into feveral points; the higheft called 
Aifgobhall.’ About this bay, and towards the eat! fide, the land flopes towards the, 
water fide; but on the fouth-weft forms precipices of a ftupendons height. The furs 
face of Rum is in a manner covered with heath, and in a ftate of nature; the heights 
rocky. ‘There is very little arable land, excepting about the nine little hamlets that 








* In Chefter, and other large towns, though the number of males excceds the number of females born ; 
‘yet when arrived to the age of puberty the females are much more numerous than males ; becaufe the latter, 
an every period of life, are more liable to fatal difeafes. 
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the natives have grouped in different places, near which the corn is fown in diminutive 
patches ; for the tenants here run-rig as in Cannay. The greateft farmer holds five’ 
pounds twelve fhillings a year, and pays his rent in money. ‘Phe whole of the ifland is 
two thouland ‘marks *, é 

The little corn and potatoes they raife is very good; but fo fmall is the quantity of 
bear and oats, that there is not a fourth part produced to fupply their annual wants : 
all the fubliftence the poor people have befides is curds, milk, and fith. They are a 
well made and well looking race, but carry famine in their afpeét: are often a whole 
fummer without a grain in the ifland; which they regret not on their own account 
but for the fake of their poor babes. In the prefent ceconomy of the ifland, there-is 
no profpect of any improvement. Here is an abfurd cuftom of allotting a certain ftock 
tothe land; for example, a farmer is allowed to keep fourteen head of cattle, thirty 
fheep, and fix mares, on a certain tra¢t called a penny-land ¢. The perfon who keeps 
more is obliged to repair out of his fuperfluity any lofs his neighbour may fuftain in his 
herds or flocks. ; : 

A number of black cattle is fold, at thirty or forty fhillings per head, to graziers 
who come annually from Skie, and other places. The mutton here is fmall, but the 
moft delicate in our dominidns, if the goodnefs of our appetites did not pervert our 
judgment : the purchafe of a fat theep was four fhillings and fixpence : the natives kill 
a few, and alfo of cows, to falt for winter provifions. A few goats are kept here: 
abundance of mares, and a neceflary number of ftallions ; for the colts are an article of 
commerce, but they never part with the fillies. 

Every penny-landis reftricted to twenty-eight fums of cattle: one milch cow is reck 
oned a fum, or ten fheep; a horfe is reckoned two fums. By this regulation, every 
perfon is at liberty to make up his fums with what fpecies of cattle he leafes; but then 
1s at the fame time prevented from injuring his neighbour (in a place shies grazing is in 
common) by rearing toogreat a ftock. This rule is often broken; but by the former 
regulation, the fufferer may repair his lofs from the herds of the avaricious. 

No hay is made in this ifland, nor any fort of provender for winter provifion. The 
domeftic animals fupport themfelves as well as they can on {pots of .grafs preferved for 
that purpofe. In every farm is one man, from his office called Fear cuartaich, whofe 
fole bufinefs is to preferve the grafs and corn: as a reward he is allowed grafs for four 
cows, and the produce of as much arable land as one horfe can till and harrow. ; 

Very few poultry are reared here, on account of the fearcity of grain. 

No wild quadrupeds are found, excepting ftags: thefe animals once abounded here, 
but they are now reduced to eighty, by the eagles, who not only kill the fawns, but the 
old deer, feizing them between the horns, and terrifying them till they fall down fome 
precipice, and become their prey. 1 

The birds we obferved were ring-tail eagles, ravens, hooded-crows, white wagtails 
wheat-ears, titlarks, ring ouzels, grous, ptarmigans, curlews, green: plovers, fafced- 
dars or arctic gulls, and the greater terns: the Dean mentions gannets, but none ap- 
peared while we were in the iflind. ‘ 

At the foot of Sgor-mor, oppofite to Cannay, are found abundance of agates, of that — 
fpecies called by Cronfted, fect. Jxi. 6, Achates chalcedonifans, improperly, white cor- 
nelians: feveral fingular ftrata, fuch as grey quartzy ftone, Crontted, feét. celxxiv ; 
another, amixture of quartz and bafaltes, a black ftene, fpotted with white, like por- 


* A Scotch mark is little more than thirteen-pence-farthing. 
t+ ‘The divifion inte peany-lands, and much of the raral cconomy agree in beth iflande. 
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phyry, but with the appearance of a lava : fine grit, or free ftone, and the cinereous in- 
dorated bole of Cronfted, fet. Ixxxvii. i $ 

July 14. Land again: walk five miles up the fides of the ifland, chiefly over heath 
and moory ground: crofs two deep gullies, varied with feveral pretty cafcades, falling 
from rock to rock: pafs by great maffes of ftone, corroded as if they had lain on the 
fhore. After a long afcent reach Loch-nan-grun, a piece of water amidft the rocks, 
beneath fome of the higheft peaks of the mountains. Abundance of terns inhabit this 
ch. Retarn exceffively wet with contfiant rain. 

Notwithftanding this ifland has feveral ftreams, here is not a fingle mill; all the 
molinary operations are done at home: the corn is graddaned, or burnt out of the ear, 
inftead cf being thrathed: this is performed two ways; firlt, by cutting off the ears, 
and drying them ina kiln, then fetting fire to them on a floor, and picking out the 
grains, by this operation rendered as black as coal. ‘I'he other method is more expe- 
ditious, for the whole fheaf is burnt, without the trouble of cutting off the cars: a mot 
ruinous practice, as it deftroys both thatch and manure, and on that account has been 
wifely prohibited in fome of the iflands. Gradanned corn was the parched corn of 
Holy Writ. Thus Boaz prefents his beloved Ruth with parched corn; and Jefle 
fends David with an Ephah of the fame to his fons in the camp of Saul. ‘The grinding 
was alfo performed by the fame fort of machine the quern, in which two women were 
neceffarily employed : thus it is prophefied “ two women fhall be grinding at the mill, 
one fhali be taken, the cther ivit’’ 1 muft obferve too that the ifland laffes are as 
merry at their work of grinding the Graddan, the x2xee5 of the ancients, as thofe of 
Greece were in the days of Arittophanes, 











Who warbled a3 they?ground their parched corn *, 


The quern or brais made in fome of the neighbouring counties, in the mainland, and 
colts about fourteen fhillings. This method of grinding is very tedious: for it employs 
two pair of hands four hours to grind only a fingle buthel of corn. Inftead of a hair 
fieve to fift the meal the inhabitants here have an ingenious fubftitute, a fheep’s tkin 
ftretched round a hoop, and perforated with fmall holes made with a hotiron. They 
knead their bannock with water only, and bake or rather toaftic, by iaying it upright 
again{t a ftone placed near the fire. F 

For want of lime they drefs their leather with calcined fhells: and ufe the fame me- 
thod of tanhing it as in Cannay. 

The inhabitants of Rum are people that fearcely know ficknefs : if they are attacked 
with a dylentery they make ufe of a decoction of the roots of the Tormentilla erecta in 
milk. ‘The fmall-pox has vifited them but once in thirty-four years, only two fickened, 
and both recovered: ‘Phe meafles come often. 

It is not wonderful that fome fuperttitions fhould reign in thefe fequeftered parts. 
Second fight is firmly believed at this tine. My informant faid that Lauchlan Mac- 
Kerran of Cannay had told a gentleman that he could not reft from the noife he heard 
of the hammering of nails into his cofin: accordingly the gentleman died within fifteen 
days. 

: folly Mac-leane (aged forty) has the power of forefeeing events through a well- 
feraped blade bene of mutton. Some time ago fhe took up one and pronounced that five 
graves were foon to be opened ; one for a grown perfon: the other four for children ; 
one of which was to be of her own kin: and foit fell out. Thefe pretenders to fecond 


% Nubes, a@v. fcene 11. Graddan is derived from Grad quick, as the proces is expeditious. 
A ae Hohe, 
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fight, like the Pythian prieftefs, during their infpiration fall into trances, foam at the 
mouth, grow pale, and feign to abftain from food for a month, {fo overpowered are they 
by the vifions imparted to them during their paroxyfins. 

I muft not omit a moft convenient {pecies of fecond fight, poflefled by a gentleman of 
a neighbouring ifle, who forefees all vilitors, fo has time to prepare accordingly : but 
enough of thefe tales, founded on impudence and nurtured by folly. 

Here are only the ruins of a church in this ifland ; fo the minifter is obliged to preach, 
the few times he vifits his congregation, in the open air. {he attention of our popith 
anceftors in this article, delivers down a great reproach on the negligence of their re- 
formed defcendants: the one leaving not even the moft diftant and favage part of our 
dominions without a place of worfhip; the other fuffering the natives to want both in- 
ftru€tor and temple. ; 

July 15. The weather grows more moderate; at one o’clock at noon fail from 
Rum, with a favourable and brifk gale, for the ifle of Skie. Soon reach the point of 
Slate, at the fouth end, a divifion of that great ifland, a mixture of grafs, a little corn 
and much heath. Leave on the right the point of Arifalz, Pafs beneath Armadale in 
Skie, a feat beautifully wooded, gracing moft unexpectedly this almoft treelefs tract. 
A little farther to the weft opens the mouth of Loch-in-daal, a fafe harbour, and oppo- 
fite to it on the main-land, that of Loch-Jurn, or the lake of Hell, with black mountains 
of tremendous heizht impending above. 

The channel between the fhire of Invernefs and Skie now contracts ; and enlarges 
again to a fine bay oppofite Glenelg, between the main-land and Dunan-ruagh, where 
is good anchorage under Skie. At the north end of this expanfe, the two fides fuddenly 
contract, and at Kul-ri form a ftrait bounded by high lands, not a quarter of a mile 
broad; the flood, which runs here at the {pring tides at the rate of feven knots an hour, 
carried us through with great rapidity, into another expanfe perfectly land locked, and. 
very picturefque. We were now arrived amidft an amphitheatre of mountains; the 
country of Xintail bounded us on the north and eaft ; and Skie (which from Loch-in- 
daal became more lofty) confined us with its now wooded cliffs to the fouth. The 
ruins of an ancient caftle, feated on the pinnacle of a rock, and fome little ifles formed 
our weftern view. Thefe of old belonged to the Mac-kinnons, a very ancient race, 
who call themfclves Clan-Alpin, or the defcendants of Alpin, a Scotch monarch in the 
gth century. Some of the line have ftill a property in Skie. 

The violent fqualls of wind darting from the apertures of the hills teazed us for an 
hour, but after various tacks at laft Mr. Thompfon anchored fafely beneath Mac-kin- 
non’s callle, amid{t a fleet of bufles, waiting with anxiety for the appearance of herrings, 
this year uncommonly late. ‘Che hard rains were no fmall advantage to our fcenery. 
We lay beneath a vaft hill called Glaifbhein, cloathed with birch and oaks, inhabited 
by recs: cataracts poured down in various places amidft the woods, reminding me of 
the beautifui cafcades between Scheideck and Meyringen, in the canton of Underwald. 
This part isin the diftrict of Strath, another portion of Skie. 

July 16: . Land at a point called the Kyle, or paflage, where about fourfcore horfes 
were collected to be tranfported a Ja nage to the eppofite fhore, about a mile diflant, in 
the fame manner as, Polybius * informs us, Hannibal pailed his cavalry over the rapid 
Rhone. They were taken over by fours, by little boats, a pair on each fide held with 
balters by two men, zfter being forced offa rock into the fea. We undertook the con- 
veyance of a pair. One, a pretty grey horfe, fwan: admirably: the other was dragged 
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along like a log; but as foon as it arrived within fcent of his companions before, 
landed, revived, difengaged itfelf, and took to the fhore with great alacrity. Some 
very gentleman-like men attended thefe animals, and with great"politenels offered their 
fervices. F 

Among the crowd was a lad ereéfis auribus ; his ears had never been fwaddied down, 
and they ftood out as nature ordained ; afd I dare fay his fenfe of hearing was more 
accurate by this liberty. 

The horned cattle of Skie are fwam over, at the narrow paffage of Kul-ri, at low 
water ; fix, eight, or twelve are paffed over at a time, tied with ropes made of twilted 
withies faftened from the under jaw of the one to the tail of the preceding, and fo to the 
next; the firft is faftened to a boat, and thus are conveyed to the oppofite fhore. This 
is the great pafs into the ifland, but is deflitute even of a horfe-ferry. 

July 17. At five in the morning quit our fituation, and paffing through a narrow 
and fhort found, arrive in another fine expanfe, beautifully land-locked by the mainland 
(part of Rofsthire) the iflands of Rona and Croulin, Rola, diftinguifhed by the high 
hillock, called [Suncanna; Scalpa, and the low verdant ifle of Pabay, in old times the 
feat of alaflins *. Skie fhews a verdant flope for part of its fhore: beyond foar the 
conic naked hills of Straith, and {till farther the ragged heights of Blaven. 

Sec, behind us, the ruins of the caftle, and the entrance of the bay we had left, the 
openings into the great lochs of Kifferne and Carron, and, asa back-ground, a bound- 
lefs chain of rugged mountains. ‘Che day was perfeétly clear, and the fea fmooth as a 
mirrour, difturbed but by the blowing of two whales, who entertained us for a confider- 
able fpace by the jet d’eaux from their orifices. 

Mr. Mac-kinnon, junior, one of the gentlemen we faw with the horfes, overtakes us 
in a boat, and prefled us to accept the entertainment of his father’s houfe of Coire- 
chattachan, in the neighbouring part of Skie. After landing near the ifle of Scalpa, and 
walking about two miles along a flat, arrive at the quarters fo kindly provided ; direct. 
ing Mr. ‘Yhompfon to carry the veffel to the north part of Skie. 

‘The country is divided by low banks of earth, and, like the other iflands, has more 
pafturage thancorn. In my walk to Kilchrift, the church of the parifh of Strath, faw 
on the road-fide ftrata of lime-ftone and ftone-marle, the former grey, the laft white, 
and in many parts diffolved into an impalpable powder, and ready to the hands ‘of the 
farmer. It is efteemed a fine manure, but better for corn than grafs. 

Near the church are vait ftrata of fine white marble, and fome veined with grey, 
which I recognized to have been the bed, from whence the altar at Jona had been 
formed. Obferve alfo great quantities of white granite, fpotted with black. Melirs. 
Lightfoot and Stuart afvend the high lime-ftone mountain of Beinn-fhuardal, and find it 
in a manner covered with that rare plant the Dryas actopela. 

On my return am entertained with a rehearfal, I may call it, of the Luagh, or walk- 
ing of cloth, a fubftitute for the fulling-mill : twelve or fourteen women, divided into 
two equal numbers, fit down on each fide of a long board, ribbed lengthways, placing 
the cloth on it: firft they begin to work it backwards and forwards with their hands, 
finging at the fame time, as at the quern : when they have tired their hands, every fe- 
male ufes her feet for the fame purpofe, and fix orfeven pair of naked feet are in the 
moft violent agitation, working one againft the other: as by this time they grow 
very earneft in their labours, the fury of the fong rifes; at length it arrives to 
fuch a pitch, that without breach of charity you would imagine a troop. of female de- 
moniacs to have been affembled. 


* Inthe time of the Dean all thefe little ifles were full of woods, at prefent quite naked, 
ae: re 
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They fing in the fame manner when they are cutting down the corn, when thirty or 
forty join in chorus, keeping time to the found of bagpipe, as the Grecian laffes were 
wont to do to that of a lyre during vintage in the days of Homer*. ‘The fubje& of the 
fongs at the Luaghadh, the quern, and on this occafion, are iometimes love, fometimes 
panegyric, and often a rehearfal of the deeds of the ancient heroes, but commonly all 
the tunes flow and melancholy. 

Singing at the quern is now almoft out of date fince the introduction of water-mills. 
The laird can oblige his tenants, as in England, to make ufe of this more expeditious 
kind of grinding ; and empowers his miller to fearch out and break any querns he can 
find, as machines that defraud him of the toll, Many centurie¢ paft, the legiflature at- 
tempted to difcourage thefe aukward mills, fo prejudicial to the landlords, who had been 
at the expence of others. In 1284, in the time of Alexander III. it was provided, that 
“© na man fall prefume to grind quheit maifhloch, or rye, with hands myine, except he 
be compelled by ftorm, or be in lack of mills quhilk fould grind the famen. And in 
this cafe gif a man grindes at hand mylnes, he fa! gif the threttin meafure asmulter, and 
gif anie man contraveins this our prohibition, he fall tine his hand mylnes perpetual. 
he.” ‘ 

July 18. Walk up Beinn-a-caillich, or, the hill of the old hag; one of thofe pic- 
turefque mountains that made fuch a figure from the fea. After afcending a fimall part, 
find its fides covered with valt loofe ftones, like the paps of Jura, the fhelter of ptarmi- 
gans: the top flatand naked, with an artificial cairn, of a moft enormous fize, reported 
to have been the place of fepulture of a gigantic woman im the days of Fingal. ‘The 
profpect to the weft was that of defolation itfelf ; a favage feries of rude mountains, dif- 
coloured, black and red, as if by the rage of fire. ‘Nearelt, joined to this hill by a ridge 
is Beia an-ghrianan, or the mountain of the Sun; perhaps venerated in ancient times, 
Mal-more, or the round mountain, appears on the north. ‘The ferrated tops of Blaven 
affe& with aftonifhment ; and beyond them, the cluftered height of Quillin, or the 
mountain of Cuchullin, like its ancient hero ¢, * ftood like a hill that catches the cleuds 
of heaven.” The deep receffes between thefe Alps, in times of old, poffeffled “ the 
fons of the narrow vales, the hunters of deer ;”’ and to this time are inhabited by a fine 
race of flags. : ; 

The view to the north-eaft and fouth-weft is not lefs amufing :. a fea {prinkled over 
with various ifles, and the long extent of coaft foaring into all the forms of Alpine wild- 
nefs. I mutt not omit that the point of Camifketel, on the fouth of Skie, was fhewed 
to me ata diftance, famous for the cave which gave thelter for two nights to the young 
adventurer, and his faithful guide, the ancient Mac-kinnon. 

Leave Coire-chattachan, after experiencing every civility: from the family; and from 
the Rev. Mr. Nicholfon, the minifter. Wind along the bottoms of the fteep hills... Pafs 
by the end of Loch-flappan to the fouth. See a ftone dike or fence called: Paraicnam 
fiadh, or the inclofure of a deer, which feems once to have been continued up a neigh- 
bouring hill. In one angle is a hollow, in the days of Offian, a pitfall covered with 
boughs for the deftru€tion of the animals chafed into.it. Places of this.name are very 
cominon, and very neceflary, when the food of mankind was the beafts of the field. 

Turn towards the northern coaft ; pafs by the end of Loch-fligachan, and. foon after 
by the fide of the fmall frefh water Loch na-caiplich, filled with. that fearce plant 

* iliad, xviti, line 570. = 

+ His relidence is faid to have been at Dunfeaich, in this ifland. The literal meaning of Quillin, or 
Collin, is a narrow dark hollow. 
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Eriocaulon decangulare, firft difcovered by Mr. James Robertfon. Breakfaft at Scone 
fer, one.of the polt-offices, an inn oppofite to Rafa, an ifland nine miles long and three 
broad, divided from Skie by a found a mile broad. On the thore, the houfe of Mr. 
Macleod, the owner of Rafa, makes a pretty figure. The Dean fpeaks of this ifland, 
** as having maney deires, pairt of profitable landes inhabit, and manurit, with twa 
caftles, to wit, the caftle of Kilmorocht, and the caitle of Brolokit, with twa fair orchards 
at the faids twa caftles with ane parifh kirke, called Kilmolowocke. In his time, he 
fays, it peviemming to Mac-ghyllichallan of Raarfay be the fword, and to the bifhope of 
the ifles be heritage.” “This ufurper was a vaffal of Macleod of Lewis, who probably 
configned it to his chieftain, from whom the prefent proprietor derives his family. 

Continue our journey pointing to the fouth-welt. Meet great droves of fine cattle, 
on their way to change of pafture. Sze a fmall quantity of very puor flax, raifed from 
the feed of their country, a very unprofitable management: but the greateft part of the 
land was covered with heath. Leave to the left the mountains of Cuchullin, Cullin, or 
Quillin, which reach to the fea. Gome to the end of Loch-Bracadale, which pierces 
the ifland on this fide. Skie is fo divided by branches of the fea, that there is not a place 
five miles diftant from a port; fuch numbers of good harbours are there in a plice 
deititute of trade, and without a fingle town. Near the end of this loch the ground is 
more cultivated; but all the corn land is dug with the cas-chrom or crooked fpade, 
inftead of being ploughed: cight men are neceflary to dig as much in a day asa fingle 
plough would turn up: the harrows are commonly ticd to the hories tails ; but in very 
wet land, the men and wotnen break the fods by draggiug over them a block of wood, 
with teeth and a long handle, called Raachgan. 

Defcend through anarrow pafs, and arrive inftantly in 2 tract flat as anyin Holland, 
opening to the weit a fine diftant view of nurth and fouth Uift, and other parts of the 
Long ifland: bounded on the other three fides by high precipices, enlivened with cata- 
racis formed by the heavy rains, In a wood in a fnug corner lies Yalyfkir, inhabited by 
Mr, Macleod, lieutesant-colonel in the Dutch fervice, who with the utmoft hofpitality 
iheltered us from the inclemency of the day. This houfe belongs to the chief of the 
name; and in old times was always the portion of a fecond fon: he enjoyed it for life, 
with the view of giving him the means of educating his children; who after that were 
lett to the care of fortune; which cuftom filled foreign fervice with a gallant fet of 
officers. Daughters of chieftains were generally portioned with cattle ; and often with 
a fet of {tout men, who in feudal times were valuable acquifitions tothe hufband, who 
eftimated his wealth by the power of his people, for he inflantly adopted and incorpo- 
rated them with his own’clan. 

It will not be impertinent to mention here the origin of the Scotch regiments in the 
Dutch fervice. They were formed out of fome independent companies, fent over either 
in the reien of Elizabeth or James VI. At prefent the common foldiers are but nomi- 
nally national, for fince the fcarcity of men, occafioned by the Jate war, Holland is no 
longer permitted to draw her recruits out of North Britain. But the officers are all 
Scotch, who are obliged to take oaths to our government, and to qualify in prefence of 
our ambaflador at the Hague. 

June 20. Sec herea Cly-more, or great two-handed fword, probably of the fame kind 
with the ingentes gladii of the Caledontans, mentioned by ‘Tacitus : an unwieldy weapon, 
two inches broad, doubly edged; the length of the blade three fect feven inches; of 
the handle, fourteen inches; of a plain traufverfe guard one foot; the weight fix 


pounds anda hal Thefe long fwords were the original weapons of our country, as 
ca we Ne er hie he bo ey Steere: Care ee, LN, ee ae Es eee es .s ae a ore, 
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“A.D. 1666, and preferved at Oxford *: his fword is of a vaft length, his hair flowing, 
his legs bare, his lower garment fhort, and faftened by a girdle round his waift; the 
fagum is flung carelefsly over his breaft and one arm, ready to be flung off, as cuftom 
was, in time of a€ ‘The great broad {word, and much the fame kind of drefs, were 
preferved in the Fi s to the lait age, at the battle-of Killicrankie: the upper gar- 
ment was thrown oi the Highlanders, in order to enable them to ufe this two- 
handed inftrument with greater effect. But the enormous length of weapon hes been 
found ufelefs again{t the firmnefs of determined troops, from the battle of the + Mons 
Grampius, to the recent victory of Culleden. The fhort fwords of the forces of Agri 
cola, and the bayonets of the Britifh regulars, were equally fuperior. 

Colonel Macleod favours me with a weapon, common to the Romans, Scandinavians, 
and Britons. It is a-brazen fword, whole blade is twenty-two inches long ; the handle 
(inclading a round hollow pummel) fiveaida half ; the middle of the blade fweils out 
on both fides, and the edges very fharp ; the end pointed 3 we are told} that the fcab. 
bards are of brafs, but this was deftitute of one. ‘Lhe weapon was found in Skie, 
The fame kind is met with in many parts of Scotland and of are, which the Danes 
have vifited ; and they have been frequently difcovered in tumuli, and other fepulchres, 
in Denmark and Holface, depofited there with the urns in honour of the deceafed §. 
Others, fimilar, have been found in Sweden j!. 

Walk down the eaft fide of the vale, and fee the well of Cuchullin. Take boat near 
the lofty infulated rock, Stach in nuchidar, 0 or that of the fuller, pyramidal and inclin- 
ing : am rowed beneath a range of magnificent cliffs, at whofe bafe were lodged plenty 
of white cryftallized zeolite, and vat rocks of ftone, of the appearance of tava, filled 
with rounded kernels. 

Our boat’s crew were iflanders, who gave a fpecimen of marine mufic, called in the 
Erfe, Jorrams: thefe fongs, when well compofed, ware intended to regulate the flrokes 
of the oars, and recall to mind the cuftoms of claffical days. 










Mediz flat margine puppis 
Qui vocé alteroos nautarum temperet ictus, 
Et remis dictet fonitem, pariterque relatis, 
aid numerum plaudat refonantia czrula tonas, 
Sinius, lib. iv. 


But in modern times they are generally fung in couplets, the whole crew joining in 
chorus at certain intervals: the notes are commonly long, the airs folemn and flow, 
rarely chearful, it being impoffible for the oars to keep a quick time : the words gene- 
rally have a religious turn, confonant to that of the people. 

July 21-  Vifit a high hill, called Briissmhawl, about a mile fouth of Talyfkir, having 
in the front a fine feries of genuine bafaltic columns, refembling the Giant’s caufeway : 
the pillars were above twenty feet high, confifting of four, five and fix angles, but mollly 
of five: the columns lefs frequently jointed than thofe of the Irvifh; the joints 
being at great and unequal diftances, but the majority are entire: even thofe that are 
jointed are lefs concave and convex on their oppofite furface than the columns of the 
former. ‘The ftratum that refted on this colonade was very irregular and fhattery, yet 
feemed to make fome effort at form. ‘Ihe ruins of the columns at the bafe made a 


* Montfaucon, Antig. iv. 16. tab. x. + Taciti vit. Agric. c. 36. 

$ Stbbald Append. Hift. Fife, p 18. 

§ Wormii Mon, Dan, p. 48. tab. p. so. Worm. Mul. 354. Jacob. Mu’. Reg, Havniz. pars 11. 
fect. ilk ll Dahlberg, Suec, Ant. tab. 314. 
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grand appearance: thefe were the ruins of the creation ; thofe of Rome, the work of 
human art, feem to them but as the ruins of yelterday. 

At a {mall diftance from thefe,.on the flope of a hill, is a tract of fome roods entirely 
formed of the tops of feveral feries of columns, even and clofe fet, forming a reticulated 
furface of amazing beauty and curiofity. This is the moft northern bafaltes Tam ac- 
quainted with: the laft of four in_the Britith dominions, all running from fouth to 
north, nearly in a meridian :“the Giant’s Caufeway appears firfl ; Staffa fucceeds; the 
rock of Humbla, about twenty Jeagues further; and, fineliy, the column of Briis- 
mhawl: the depth of ocean, in all probability, conceals the loft links of this chain. 

‘Take leave of Talyfkir. See very near to the houfe the veitiges of fome fmall 
buildings, and by them a heap of ftones, with a bafaltic columu fet erect in the middle, 
Crofs a range of barren lands for four miles; reach Loch-Bracadale. Exchange our 
horfes for a boat. Pafs over this beautiful land-locked harboar abounding with fafe 
creeks. Cod-fith {warm here in the herring feafon purfuing the fhoals: a man with 
a fingle hand-line caught in three hours as many as were fold for three guineas, at 
the rate of two-pence a piece. Land, after a traject of four miles, and find ready a 
new fet of horfes, 

‘This feems to me the fitteft place in the ifland for the forming of a town. The 
harbour is deep and unfpeakably fecure. It is the Milford haven of thefe parts; it 
‘opens at its mouth to the beft part of the fea. Skie has not in it a fingle town or even 
village, But what is a greater wonder, there is not a town from. Campbelton in 
‘the Firth of Clyde to Ticurfo at the end of Caithnefs, a tract of above two hundred 
miles, 

Proceed : ride by, at Struam, a beautiful Danifh fort on the top of a rock, formed 
with moft excellent mafonry. ‘Ihe figure as ufual circular. The diameter from out- 
fide to outfide fixty feet; of the infide forty-two. Within are the veltiges of five 
apartments, onein the centre, four around; the walls are eighteen feet high, The 
entrance fix feet high, covered with great ftones. 

About a furlong north-weft of this, is another large rock precipitous .on all fides 
but one. On thatis the ruin of a very thick wall, and the traces of a dike quite round, 
even on the inacceffible parts. Between which and the wall isa large area, ‘This 
feems to have been built without regularity, yet probably belonged’ to the fame nation, 
Fach feems defigned to cover an affemblage of people who lived beneath their pro~ 
te@tion in a hoftile country, for under both are remains of numbers of fmall buildings 
with regular entrances. ‘The laft inclofure is fuppofed to have been defigned for the 
fecurity of the cattle, of which thefe free-booters had robbed the natives; and this 
fpecies is diftinguifhed by the name of Boaghun. 

Thefe fortrefles are called univerfally in the Erfe, Duns. I find that they are very 
rare in the country from whence they took their origin ; no people will give themfelves 
the trouble of fortifying againft the fecurity of friends. Mr. Frederic Suhm of Copen- 
hagen, whom I had the pleafure of addreffing on this fubjeét, could point out but a 
fingle inftance of a fimilar tower, and that on the Suallfbery, a mountain half a Nor- 
wegian league diftant from Drontheim. But we may expect further elucidations from 
a fkilful antiquary now on the tour of the country. 

About two miles farther, fee near the road-fide two large conoid cairns; pafs near 
the end of Doch-ca-roy, a branch of the noble Loch-Bracadale, and foon after reach 
the caftle of F 

Dun-vegan, the feat of Mr. Macleod, a gentleman defcended fram one of the Nor- 
wegian vice-roys, governors of the ifles while they bore a foreign yoke. But the an- 

i = tiquity 
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tiquity of his defcent is an, accident that would convey little honour to him, had he 
not a much more fubftantial claim; for, to all the milkinefs of human nature ufually 
concomitant with his early age, is added, the fenfe and firmnefs of more advanced 
life.. He feels for the diitreffs of his people, and infenfible of his own, with uncom- 
mon difintereltednefs, has relieved his tenants from their oppreffive rents; has received 
inftead of the trafh of gold, the treafure of warm affections, and unfeigned prayer. 
He will foon experience the good effeéts of his generofity ; gratitude, the -refult of the 
fenfibility {till exiting among thofe accuftomed to a feudal government, will thew itfelf - 
in more than empty words ; ‘and in time they will not fail exerting every nerve to give 
his virtue the due reward. Feudal governments, like that. of unmixed monarchy, has 
its conveniences and its bleflings. The lait rarely occur from the imperfection of 
human nature: One Being only can lay claim to that; therefore it is the bufinefs of 
every honeft man to refift the very appearance of undivided power in a prince,: or 
the fhadow of independency in a fubject. The Highlanders may blefs the hand that 
loofened their bonds; for tyranny more often than proteétion was the attendance on 
their vaffalage. Yet ftill from long habitude, and from the gleams of kindnefs that 
darted every now and then amidft the ftorms of feverity, was kindled a fort of filial re- 
verence to their chieftain : this ftill is in a great degree retained, and may, by cherifh-_ 
ing, return with more than wonted vigour. The noxious part of the, feudal reign is 
abolifhed ; the delegated rod of power is now no more. But let not the good part be 
loft with the bad: the tender relation that patriarchal government experiences, fhould | 
ftill be retained ; and the mutual inclination to beneficence preferved. The chieftain - 
fhould not lofe, with the power of doing harm, the difpofition of doing good. Such are’ 
the fentiments of Mr. Macleod, which ripen into aétions, that, if perfited in, will bring 
lating comfort into his own bofom, and the moft defired of bleflings amongt a nu- 
merous clan. . 

‘The caftle of Dun-vegan is feated on a high rock, over a loch of the fame name, a 
branch of .och Falart. Part is modernized, but the greateft portion is ancient: the 
oldeft is a fquare tower, which with a wali round the edge of the rock, was the origi- 
nal ftrength of the place. Adjacent is a village and the poft-office; for from hence 
a pacquet-boat, fupported by fubfcription, fails every fortnight for the Long Ifand, 

Here is preferved the Braolauch thi, or fairy-flag of the family, beftowed on it by Ti- 
tania the Ben-fhi, or wife to Oberon king of the fairies. She bleffed it at the fame 
time with powers of the firft importance, which were to be exerted on only three oc- 
cafions : but, on the laft, after the end was obtained, an invifible Being is to arrive and 
carry off ftandard and ftandard-bearer, never more to be feen. A family of Clan y 
Faitter had this dangerous office, and held by it free lands in Bracadale. 

The flag has been produced thrice. _ The firft time in an unequal engagement againft 
the Clan-Roland, to whofe fight the Macleods were multiplied ten-fold. The fecond 
preferved the heir of the family, being then produced to fave the longing of the lady ; 
and the third time, to fave my own; but it was fo tattered, ‘that Titania did not feem 
to think it worth fending for. 

This was a fuperftition derived from the Norwegian anceftry of the houfe; the 
fable was caught from the country, and might be of ufe to animate the clan. The 
Danes had their magical ftandard, Reafan, or, the raven, embroidered in an inftant 
by the three daughters of Lodbroke, and filters of Hinguar, Hubba, or Ivar *. Sigurd 
had an enchanted flag given him by his mother, with circumftances fomewhat fimilar 


* Affer. vit. Alfred. ro. 
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to the Dun-vegan colours: whofoever bore it in the day of battle was to be killed ; 
accordingly in one of his battles three (tandard-bearers were fucceffively flain; but on 
the death of the laft he obtained the victory *. : 

Here is preferved a great ox-horn, tipped with filver; the arm was twilted round 
its fpires, the mouth brought over the elbow, and then drank of. ‘The northern 
nations held this fpecies of cup in high efteem, and ufed the capacious horns of the 
great Aurochst. They graced the hofpitable halls of kings {, and out of them the 
ancient heroes quenched their thirlt : Haquin §, weary with flaughter, calls aloud tor 
the mighty draught : 

Heu labor immenfus; feffos quam vellicat artus ! 
Quis mihi jam proebet cornua plena mero? 


In this caftle is alfo preferved a round fhield, made of iron, that even in its decayed 
ftate weighs near twenty pounds ; itfelf a load in thefe degenerate days; yet they were 
in ufe no longer ago than in the beginning of the laft century. Each chieftain had his 
armour-bearer, who preceded his mafter in time of war, and, by my author’s || account, 
in time of peace; for they went armed even to church, in the manner the North 
‘Americans do at prefent in the frontier {ettlement, and for the fame reafon, the dread 
of favages. . : 

In times long before thofe, the ancient Scotch ufed round targets, made of oak, 
covered with the hides of bulls; and long fhields, narrow below and broad above, 
formed of pieces of oak or willow, fecured with iron: I guefs them to be of the fame 
kind with the Norwegian fhields figured by Wormius , and probably derived from the 
fame country. They had alfo a guard for their fhoulders, ‘called Scapul; and for 
offenfive weapons had the bow, fword, two-handed fword, and Lochaber ax, a weapon 
likewife of Norwegian origin. But the image-tombs of ancient warriors are the belt 
features on this fubject. : 

Mr. Macqueen informs me, that near this place is an Anait, or druidical place of 
worthip, of which there are four in- Skie, much of the fame fituation and conftrudtion. 
This lies in the heart of an extenfive moor, between the confluence of two waters. 
To the eaft ftands one hill, to the weft another: which gradually flope down toward 
the plain, and from which a clear profpect might be had of all that paffed below. 
From one of thefe waters.to’the other is a ftrong ftone wall, forming an equilateral 
triangle ; the rocks face *t towards the water, and every crevice is filled with {tones 
regularly laid ; fo that it feems to have been on that {pot inacceffible in former days. 
Near the centre of this triangle, is a {mall fquare edifice of quarried ftones, and on 
each fide of the entrance which leads to it from the wall, are the remains of two 
houfes, both within and without. In thofe lodged the priefts and their families ; the 
fervants mott probably on the outfide. A itrong turf rampart protected alfo the wall 
from water to water, acrofs a rifing ground, which hath been cut through by a road 
leading from the Tempul na Anait (as the edifice is called) a great way into the 
moor. There is no tradition of the ufe of this place. My learned friend: fuppofes it 
to have been defigned for the worthip of the Earth, Bendis. or Diana, which, accord- 
ing to Hefychius, was fuppofed to be the fame. Plutarch gives the fame goddefs the 
title of Anait, the name of this place of worhhip; and Pliny {peaks of a country in 


* Torfaus, 27- 
+ Urorum cornibus, Barbari feptentrionales potant, urnafque binas capitis unius cornua implent. Plinti 
Ib. ii. c. 37- ; Saxo Grammat. 94. § Wormii Mon. Dan. 389 
y Timothy Pont’s M.S. Adve, Library. q Worm. 
ae ee Aymenia. 
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Armenia, called Anaitica, from Anaitis, a geddefs in great repute there, where a 
noble temple had been built, which was plundered. of its immenfe riches by the foldiers 
of Antony in his Parthian expedition. Paufanias alfo fpeaks of the temple of Diana 
the Anait. Thefe temples were ereéted when the purity of the Celtic religion had 
been debafed by the extravagance of fancy, and idois introduced. Here we may fup- 
pofe that this deity was worlhipped in the utmoft fimplicity. 

July-22. Proceed on our journey; pals over a black and pathlefs tract of moor 
_ and bog, for about fifteen miles. Dine on a foft {pot of heath, with that appetite 
which exercife and the free air never fail to create. Arrive on the banks of Loch. 
Grifernis, a branch of Loch-f{nifart: take boat; obferve that the ropes for the fifhing- 
nets are made of the purple melic grafs, the pund-glafs of the Highlanders, remarkable 
for lafting long without rotting. After a paflage of a mile, land at Kingfburgh ; im- 
mortalized by its-miftrefs, the celebrated Flora Mac-Donald, the fair protectrefs of a 
fugitive adventurer; who, after fome days concealing himfelf from puriuit, in the dif- 
guife of a lady’s maid, here flung off the female habit. ‘I had the pleafure of her ac- 
quaintance at the firft Sir Watkin William Wynne’s in the year 1746; but at this © 
time I unfortunately found that fhe was abfent on a vifit. . 

Mr. Macdonald did me the favour of prefenting me with three very curious pieces 
of antiquity; an urn, a Glain-naidr, or ferpent-bead, and a Denarius, found not re~ 
mote from his houfe. The firft is an urn of elegant workmanthip, found in a ftone 
cheft, formed of fix flags as before defcribed : this urn was filled with afhes; was 
placed not prone, as that mentioned in the former volume, but with the mouth up, 
and covered with a light thin ftone. This was difcovered beneath an immente 
cairn. : 
The Glain-naidr, or Druidical bead, as it is vulgarly called, is an unique in its kind, 
being of a triangular fhape; but, as ufual, made of glafs, marked. with figures of fer- 
pents coiled up. The common people in Wales and in Scotland retain the fame 
fuperftitions relating to it as the ancients, and call it by the name of Serpent-ftone.. 
The Gauls, taught by their priefts, believed the ftrangeft tales of their ferpents, de- 
{cribed from the profe of Livy, in a moft fpirited manner, by the ingenious Mr. Malon, 
who thus makes his Druid demand of a fapient brother : 


But tell me yet 

From the grot of charms and fpells, 
Where our matron fitter dwells ; 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 

« Safely brought the Druid wand, 
And the potent adder-ftone, 
Gender’d ’fore the autumnal moon ? 
When in undulating twine 
The foaming {nakes prolific join 5 
When they hifs, and when they bear 
‘Their wond’rous egg aloof in air; - 
Thence, before to earth it fall, 
The Druid in his holy pall, 
Receives the prize, 
And inftant flies, 
Follow’d by the envenom’d brood, 
Till he crofs the filver flood. 


“The ancients and moderns agree in their belief of its powers; that “good fortune 


attends the poffeflor wherever he goes. The ftupid Claudius, that Ludibrium aula 
Saat Nac, Ot sou fee. 
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Angupi, put to death a Gaulith * knight, for no other reafon than that he carried ovwn 
anguinum, a ferpent-{tone about him. “The vulgar of the prefent age attribute to it other 
virtues ;. fuch as its curing the bite of the adder, and giving eafe-to women in child- 
birth, if tied about the knee = fo difficult is it to root out follies that have the fanction 
of antiquity. “ : 

The laft favour that I was indebted to Mr. Mac-donald for, isa denarius of the Em- 
peror Trajan, found on a moor near the fhore of Loch-Grifernis ; a probable, but not 
acertain evidence that the Romans had landed in this ifland. We have no lights from 
hiftory to enable us to fay what was done during the reign of that emperor: in the fuc- 
‘ceeding, Adrian reduced the bounds of the empire to the place {till called his wall, and 
loft all communication with the iflands; but in the following reign they were extended 
to their ancient bounds, and the ifles might be vifited from the Glota eituarium, the 
{tation- of the fleet, and the money in queftion loft at that time in Skie. But its being 
found there may be accounted for by another fuppofition ; that of its having been the 
booty of an ifland foldier, taken trom the Romans in fome of the numberlefs fkirmifhes 
in one of the following reigns, and brought here as a mark of victory. 

Tobferve that the great fcallop-fhell is made ufe of in the dairies of this‘country for 
the fkimming of milk. In old times it had a more honourable place, being admitted 
into the halls of heroes, and was the cup of their feftivity. As Dottor Mac-pherfon 
expreffesit, ‘ The whole tribe filled the hall of the chieftain; trunks of trees covered 
with mofs were laid in form of tables from one end to the other ; whole beeves or deer 
were roalted and laid before them on rough boards, or hurdles of rods woven together: 
the pipers played while they fat at table, and filence was obferved by all, After the 
feaft was over, they had ludicrous entertainments ; a practice ftill continued in part of 
the Highlands : the females retired, and the old and young warriors fat in order, down 
“from the chieftain, according to their proximity.in blood to him; the harp. was then 
touched, the fong was raifed, and the fliga-crechin, or the drinking-fhell, went round.” 

Ami lodged this night in the fame bed that formerly received the unfortunate Charles 

“Stuart. Here he lay one night, after having been for fome time in a female habit un- 
.der the proteétion of Flora Macdonal¢. Near this place he refumed the drefs of his 
own fex by the affiftance of the matter of the houfe, Mr. Alexander Macdonald, who 
~ fuffered a long iniprifonment on that account; but neither the fear of puvilhment, nor 
~ the promifes of reward, could inJuce him to infringe the rights of hofpitality, by be- 
traying an unhappy man who had flung himfelf under his protection. He prefonted me 
with a pair of gloves worn by Charles Stuart while he appeared in the charaCer of the 
tender fex: they are kept as a memorial of a daring adventuyg; moft unequally fup- 
orted. : 
- July 23. Leave Kingfburgh, travel on a good horfe road, pals by a cairn, with a 
great flone at the top, called the high-ftone of Ugg. I mut remark, that the Danes 
left behind them in many places the names of their deities, their heroes, and their bards : 
thus ia the rock Humbla is perpetuated the name of Humblus +, one of their ancient 
kings; the ifle of Gunna t affumed the title of one of the Valkyrie, the fatal fitters ; 
Ulva takes its name from the bear-begotten hero Ulvo § ; and the flone of Ugg feems 
to have been erected in memory of the poet Uggerus |. 

Beneath is the fertile bottom of Ugg, laughing with corn: afcend a hill, and ou the 

other fide defcend into the parifh of Kilmore, the granary of Skie. . Leave, on the lett, 


* Plinii, lib. xxix. «3. Fquitem Romanum e Vocontiis, a people of Dauphiny. 
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Muggattot, the principal houfe of Sir Alexander Mac-donald, lineally defeended from 
the lords of the ifles: all -the eftates at prefent poffefled by that gentleman were be- 


ftowed by John, the laft Regulus, ind Earl of Rofs, on his brother Hugh, and con-, 


firmed by a charter dated at Aros, in the year 1449, and afterwards by James IV. at 
Sterling, in 14¢5. 7 : 

Beneath the houfe was the lake of St. Columba, now drained; once noted fora mo- 
naftery of great antiquity, placed in an iflan¢. ‘The’ ruins evince its age, being built 
with great (tones, without mortar,-in the manner cuftomary in the times of ‘druidifm. 
The cells and feveral rooms are flill very diftinguifhable. ‘he chapel is of a later date, 
and built with mortar, as are all the other chapels in Skie, and in the little iflands along 
its fhores: thefe chapels were ferved by the monks: the place they Janded on, in order 
to difcharge thefe religious duties, was called Pein-orah, or the land of prayer; for 
after folemnly recommending themfelves, and the objets of their journey, to the: Moft 
High, they feparated, and took their refpefive routes. ; 


Purfue our journey. A mini(ter, who gave us the pleafure of his company, obferved : 


to us, that a couple were in purfuit of him in order, to have their nuptials celebrated: - 


unwilling to be the caufe of deferring their happinefs, I begged he would not on my 


account delay the ceremony: we took poffeflion of a cottage ; the minifter laid before: 


them the duties of the marriage ftate, afked whether they took each other willingly ?. 
joined their hands, and concluded with a prayer. I obferved that the bridegroom put 
all the powers of magic to defiance, for he was married with both thoes tied with their 
latchet. : ‘ 

Not many years have elapfed fince it was cuftomary in fome parts of the north of 
Scotland for the lairds to interfere in the marriages of their vaffals, and direé the pair- 
ing of their people. ‘Thefe flrange tyrannies, thefe oppreffions of inclination, feem to 
have occafioned the law of Alexander L to prevent fuch a foundation for domeltic mi- 
fery; it is indeed the cafe of the widow only that he took into confideration. “Na 
widow ‘fays the ftatutc} fould be compelled to marie gif fche pleafe to live without ane 
hufband, but {che fould give fecuritie that fche fall not marie without confent of hir 
lord, gif {che holds of ane other than the king.’” 


Take a repaft at the houfe of Sir Alexander Mac-donald’s piper, who, according to 


ancient euftom, by virtue of his office, holds his lands free. His dwelling, like many 
others in this country, confilts of feveral apartments: the firft for his cattle during 
winter ; the fecond is his ha'l; the third for the reception of ftrangers ; and the fourth 
for the lodging of his family : all the rooms within one another. 


The owner was quite mafter of his inftrument, and treated us with feveral tunes. 


In feudal times the Mac-donalds had in this ifland a college of pipers, and the Macleods 
had the like; thefe had regular appointrhents in land, and received pupils from all the 


neighbouring chieftains. ‘The Mac-karters were chief pipers to the firft; the Mac-- 


krumens to the laft- 


The bagpipe has been a favourite inftrument with the Scots, and has two varieties:: 


the one with fhort pipes, played on with the fingers; the.other with long pipes; and 
founded with the mouth : this is the loudeft and molt ear-piercing of all mufic, is the 
genuine highland pipe, and fuited well the warlike genius of the people, roufed their 
courage to battle, alarmed them when fecure, and collected them when Icattered ; fo- 
laced them in their long and painful marches, and in times of peace kept up the me- 
mory of the gallantry of their anceftors, by tunes compofed after fignal viftories ; and 
too often kept up the fpirit of revenge, by airs expreffive of defeats or maflacres from 
rival clans. One of the tunes, wild and tempeftuous, is faid-to have been played at.the 

- bloody 
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Bloody battle of Harlaw, when Donald, Lord of the ifles, in 1410, oppofed the powers 
of James. under the condu& of Alexander Stuart, Earl of Mar. 

‘ Neither of thefe inftruments were the invention of the Danes, or, as is commonly 
fuppofed, of any of the northern nations; for their ancient writers prove them to have 
-been.animated with the c’angor tubarum. Notwithftanding they have had their feeck- 
pipe Ieng amongft them, as their old fongs * prove, yet we cannot allow them the ho- 
nour of inventing this melodious inftrument; but maft affert that they borrowed it - 
from ‘the invaded Caledonians. We muft ftill go farther, and deprive even that an- 
cient race of the credit ; and derive its origin from the mild climate of ltaly, perhaps - 
from Greece. 

‘There is now in Rome a moft beautiful bas-relievo,a Grecian fculpture of the high: 
eft antiquity, of a bagpiper playing on his inftrument, exactly like a modern highlander, 
The Greeks had their Acxavans, or inftrament compofed of a pipe and blown-up fkin : 
the Romans in all probability borrowed it from them, and introduced it among their 
{wains, who {till ufe it under the names of piva and cornu mufa t. 

That mafter of mufic, Nero, ufed one {; and had not the empire been fo fuddenly 
deprived of that great artift, he would (as he gracioufly declared his intention) have 
treated the people with a concert ; and, among other curious inftruments, would have 
introduced the utricularius, or bagpipe.’ Nero perifhed, but the figure of the inftru- 
ment is preferved on one of his coins, but highly improved by that great mafter. It has 
the bag and two of the vulgar pipes, but was blown with a bellows, like an organ, and 

_ had on one fide a row of nine unequal pipes, refembiing the fyrinx of the god Pan §. 
‘The bagpipe, in the unimproved ftate, is alfo reprefented in an ancient fculpture, and 
appears to have had two tong pipes or drones|}, and a fingle fhort pipe for the fingers. 
‘Tradition fays, that the kind played on by the mouth was introduced by the Danes. 
As their’s was wind mufic, we will admit that they might have made improvement, but 
more we cannot allow : they were {killed in the ufe of the trumpet ; the highlanders in 
the pichb, or bagpipe. 

Non tuba in ufa illis, conjeéta at tibia in utrem ~ 
Dat belli fignum, et martem vocat horrida in arma . 


Proceed two miles farther ; pafs under a high hill, with a precipitous front, ftyled 
Sgor-more, or the great projection ; and immediately after reach Dun-tuilm caftle, or 
the cattle of the round grafly eminence, placed at the verge of a high precipice over the 
fea; the ground adjacent formed of fine verdant turf. : 

Find our veffel at anchor under the little rocky Elan-tuilm, lofty, and of a picturefque 
form. 

Take leave of feveral gentlemen, who, according to the worthy cuftom of thefe 
jfands, convoyed us from place to place, and never left us till they had delivered us 
over to the next hofpitable roof, or feen us fafely embarked. Among others who did 
me this honour was Doétor John Maclean, whofe family have been hereditary phyfi- 
cians for fome centuries to that of Mac-donald. They have been educated at the ex- 

ence of the chieftain ; and receive to this day an appointment in land, holding. the farm 
‘of Shulifla at the gates of the ancient refidence of the Mac-donalds, the caftle of Dun. 
“tuilm, which the Doétor enjoys together with a penfien from the late Sir James Mac- 
‘donald. : : : 


* From Dr. Solander. ‘+ From Dr. Burney. } Suetonius, lib. vi. c. 54. 
§& Montfaucon, Antiq, Suppl. dil. 188. tab. 73. f 2, y Ibid. fr. q Melvini Topog. Scotix. 
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Dun-tuilm caftle is a ruin, but was inhabited as late as 1715. It was the original | 
feat of the Mac-donalds in Skie: near it a hill, called Caock an eirick, or thé hill of 
pleas; fuch eminences are frequent near the -houfes of all the great men, for on theje, 
by the affiftance of their friends, they determined all differences between their people: 
the place was held facred, and to the refpeét paid to the decifions delivered from tHe 
fummit, may in fome meafure be attributed the ftri& obedience of a fierce and military 
race to their chieftain. - : : 

Near this place was pointed to me the fpot where an inceftuous pair (a brother and 
fifter) had been buried alive, by order of the chieftain. 

In the rocks are abundance of fmail compreffed ammonite, and on the fiores fiw 
fragments of white quartz, the heétic {tone fo often mentioned by Martin. 

Skie is the largeft of the Hebrides, being above fixty meafured miles long; the 
breadth unequal, by reafon of the numbers of lochs that penetrate far on both fides. 
It is fuppofed by fome to have been the Eaftern Abude of the ancients ; by others to 
have been the Dumna. The modern name is of Norwegian origin, derived from Ski,. . 
amift, and from the clouds (that almoft continually hang on the tops of its lofty hills) 
was ftyled Ealand fkianach, or the cloudy ifland *. No epithet could better {uit the 
place ; for, except in the fummer feafon, there is fearcely a week of fair weather: the- 
{ummers themfelves are alfo generally wet, and feldom warm. 


‘The welterly wind blows here more regularly than any other, and arriving chatged. ~~ 


with vapour from the vaft Atlantic, never fails to dath the clouds it wafts.on- the lofty: 
fummits of the hills of Cuchullin, and their contents deluge the ifland in a manner un- 
known in other places. What is properly called the rainy feafon-commences in Augult: 
the rains begin with moderate winds, which grow ftronger and {tronger till the autumnal. 
equinox, when they rage with incredible fury.. : 

The hufbandman then fighs over the ruins of his vernal labours: fees-his crops feel: 
the injury of climate ; fome laid proftrate ; the more ripe corn fhed-by the violence of 
the elements, The poor forefee famine,,and confequential diféafe: the humane tack{.. 
men agonize over diftreffes that inability, not want: of inclination, deprives. them of the 
power of remedying. ‘The nearer calls of family and children naturally firfk excite- 
their attention : to maintain and educate are all. theit-hopes, for that of accumulating 
wealth is beyond their expeétation ; fo that the poor are left to Providence’ care 3 they. 
prowl like other animals along the fhores to pick up limpets and other fhell-fith; the 
cafual repafts.of hundreds during part of the year in thefe unhappy iflands, Hundreds . 
thus annually drag through the feafon a wretched. life; and numbers unknown, in-all 
parts of the weftern iflands (nothing local is intended), fall beneath the preffure,. fome 
of hunger, more of the purid fever, the epidemic: of the coafts, originating from un- 
whelefome food, the dire effets of neceflity. Moral and innocent victims! who exult 
in the change, firft finding that place “ where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and 
where the weary are at ref.” : 

The farmer labours to remedy this diftrefs to the beft of his power,.but the wetnels 
of the land late in {pring prevents him from putting into the ground the early. feed-of 
future crops, bear, and fmall oats: the laft are fitted for the climate 3. they bear the » 
fury of the winds better than other grain, and require lefs manure, a déficiency. in this 
ifland. Poverty prevents him from making experiments in rural ceconomy :: the ill: 
fuccefs of a few made by the more opulent determines him to follow the old tract, as 
attended with more certainty, unwilling, like the dog in. the fable, to grafp at the tha. 
dow and lofe the fubftanee, even as poor as it is. 


# Door Mac-pherfon, 282. on 
The 
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” |Tlie pfoduce of the crops very rarely are in any degree proportionéd to vhe wants of 
the inhabitants: golden feafons have happened when they have had fuperfluity ;. but 
the years of faniine are as ten to one. ‘The helps of the common years are potatoes : 
it is difficult to fay whether the difcovery of America by the Spaniards’ has contributed 
to preferve more lives by the’ introduction of this vegetable, or to have caufed more to 
perith by the infatiable luft after. the precious metals of the new worl!. — 

The difficulties the farmer undergoes in this bad climate are unknown in the fouth ; 
there he fows his feed, and fees it flourith beneath a benign fun, and fecured from every 
invafion. Here a wet fky brings a reluctant crop *: the ground, inclofed only with 
‘turf mounds, acceffible to every animal: a continual watch employs numbers of his 
people: fome again are occupied in repairing the damages fuftained by their houfes 
from ftorms the preceding year; others are labouring at the turberries, to provide fuel 
to keep off the rigour of the fevere feafon; or in fencing the natural (the only) graffes 
of the country to preferve their cattle from ftarving, which. are the true and proper 

_ flaple of thefe iflands, * . ; 
" ‘The quantity of corn raifed in tolerable feafons in this‘ifland is efteemed to be about 
‘mine thoufand bolls. ‘The number of mouths to confume them in the prefbytery of 
~Skie +, near thirteen thoufand: migrations and depreffion of -fpirit, the laft a common 
caufe of depopulation, having’fince the yéar 1750 reduced the number from fifteen: 
thoufand to between twelve and thirteen: one thoufand having croffed, the ‘Atlantic, 
others funk ‘beneath ‘poverty, or in defpair, ceafed to obey the firft great command, 
"6 inereafe and multiply.” ‘i 
» In that year the whole rent of Skie was three thoufand five hundred pounds. By 
an unnatural’force fome of the rents are now doubled and trebled. - People long.out 
of all habit of induftry, and ufed to the convivial tables of their chieftain, were unable 
“Gnftantly to fupport fo-new a burden: in time not very long preceding ‘that, they felt 
the return of fome of their rents; they were enabled to keep hofpitality ; to receive 
their chieftain with a well-covered board, and to feed a multitude of poor. -Many of 
the greater tackfmen were of the fame blood with their chieftains; they were attached 
to them by the ties of confanguinity as well as affetion: they felt from them: the firft 
aét of oppreffion, as Czefar did the wound from his beloved Brutus. ie ver 

‘The high advance in the price of cattle isa plea for the high advance of rents; but the 
fituation of the tack{man here is particular’: he is a gentleman, and boafls the fame blood 
with his laird: (of five hundred fighting men that followed Macleod in 17.45 in his 
majefty army, four hundred were of his kindred) has been cheriffied by him for a feries 
of years often with paternal affection: has been ufed to fuch’ luxuries as the place af- 
fords, and cannot inftantly fink from a good board to-the hard fare of a common far- 
‘mer. When the chieftains riot in all the luxuries of South Britain, he thinks himfelf 
entitled to fhare a due degree of the good things -of this life, and-not tobe for ever 
confined to the diet of brochan, or.the compotation of whitkey. During the feudal 
reign their love for their chieftains induced them to bear many things, at prefent into- 
lerable. ‘They were their pride and-their glory: they. {trained every nerve .in fupport 
of them, in the fame manner as the French, through vanity, refufe nothing to aggrandize 
theirGrand Monarque. Nee Stet . : 


© 'The moment the ccrn is cut down, a certain numberof fhedves are gathered -in a heap, and thatehed 
oo the top: the ficil dry moment that happens, the thatch is raken off, and the theayea now dry are carried 
in: and this is repeated tilkthe whole crop is fecured. a : eT Mp, ° 

$ Which compr:h nds Rum, Cannay, Meck, aad Egg, befides the feven parifhes in this great ifland. 


Gas Piet Se a 
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Refentment drove many to feek a retreat beyond the Atlantic: they fold their ftock, 
and in numbers made their firft effay. ‘They found, or thought they found, while 
their paflions were warm, an happy change of fituation: they wrote in terms favouring 
of romance, an account of their fituation: their friends caught the contagion; and 
numbers followed ; and others were preparing to follow their example. - The tackfs 
men from a motive of independency: the poor from attachment; and from excels of 
mifery. Policy and humanity, as 1am informed, have of late checked this fpirit fo 
detrimental to the public. The wifdom of legiflature may perhaps fall on fome methods 
to conciliate the affeGlions of a valuable part of the community : it is unbecoming my 
little knowledge of the country to prefume to point out the methods. It is to be 
- hoped that the head will, while time permits, recolle& the ufe of the moft diftant 
members. 5 : 

The proper produéts of this and all the Hebrides, are men and cattle: the ufe of 
firft need not be infifted on, for England cannot have forgot its fad deficiency of re- 
cruits towards the end of the late long and deftruGtive war: and what it owed in the 
courfe of itto North-Britain. In refped to cattle, this in particular bears the pre-emi- © 
nence of having the largeft breed of all the Highlands. The greater tenants keep their 
cattle during winter in what are called winter-parks, the drieft and belt ground they 
have: here they are kept till April, except the winter proves very hard, when they 
are foddered with ftraw: in April the farmer turns them to the moor-grafs (cotton. 
grafs) which fprings firft, and at night drives them into the dry grounds again. 

The poorer tenants, who have no winter-parks, are under the neceflity of keeping 
the cattle under the fame roof with themfelves during night ; and often are obliged to - 
keep them alive with the meal defigned for their families. The cows are often forced, 
through want of other food, to have recourfe to the fhores, and feed on the fea-plants 
at low water: by inftin@ they will, at ebb of tide, haften from the moors, notwith- 
ftanding they are not within fight of the fea. 

One of the greater farms in Skie is thus ftocked : 

Fifty cows, and their followers, viz. 20 young heifers, fit for bull ; 30 ditto, three 
years old; 35 ditto two years old; 4o yearlings, or flurks. Of thefe the owner can 
fell only 20 cowsat 45s. each at an average ; can make butter and cheefe for his family, 
but none for fale, for their beft cow will not yield above three Englith quarts of mit, 
at a-meal. . Such a farm was formerly rented for 161. a year, at prefent is raifed to sol, 
The greateft rent in the ifland is 8ol., but the medium from 3ol. to gol. : 

In Skie when a tackfman has a greater farm than he can manage, he often fets off 
part to a Bowman or Aireach, who takes care of the ftock of cattle on a certain tract ; 
and binds himfelf to give to the tackfman every year four ftone of cheefe, and two of 
butter, from each couple of milch cows. If there is any arable ground, he is provided 
with horfes and a plough; and feed {ufficient to fow it; and receives part of the crop; 
and fome additional grafs ground for two or three.milch cows, for his trouble. 

There is certainly much ill management in the dire€tion of the farms: a tackfman of 
fifty pounds a year often keeps twenty fervants ; the lazieft of creatures, for not one 
will do the leaft thing that does not belong to his department. Moft of them'are mar- 
ried, as in Ilay. ‘Their common food is Brochan, athick meal pudding, with milk, 
butter or treacle; ora thinner fort, called Eafoch, taken with their bannocs. This 
number of fervants feemed toanfwer the retainers in great families before that perni- 
cious cuftom was abolifhed by'Henry VII. ; in feudal times they were kept here for the 
fame bad end. The caufe is now no more, but the habit cannot fuddenly be thaken off; 
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charity forbids-one to with it, till fome-employ is thought of for them ; otherwife, like the 

poor cottagers before-mentioned, ftarving muft be their portion. : 
Cattle is at-prefent: the only trade of the ifland: about four thoufand are annually 

fold, from forty fhillings to three pounds a head. ‘The lofs fuflained in Skie by the fe- 

verity of the laft winter, and the general failure of the crops the preceding feafon amount- 

ed to five thoufand; perhaps in fome meafure owing to the farms being over-ftocked. - 
About two hundred and fifty horfes are purchafed from hence every year. 

: Here are no fheep but what are kept for home confumption, or for the wool for the 

cloathing of the inhabitants. Hogs are not introduced here yet, for want of proper food 

for thofe animals. 
Goats might turn to good advantage if introduced into the wooded parts of the ifland. 

Thefe animals might be procured from the neighbourhood of Lochnefs; for being 
“naturalized to the climate; would fucceed better than any imported from the fouthern 
. parts of Europe, or from Barbary. Asan inducement, I muft inform the natives of 
the Hebrides that in the Alpine part of Wales a well-haired goatfkin fells for feven and 
fix-pefice or half-a-guinea. pee 7 

..Aboutthree hundred tons of kelp are made here annually, but it is thought not to 
anfwer, as.it robs the land of fo much manure, 

: There are not above two or three flated houfes in the ifland; the general thatch is 
fern, root and ftalk, which will laft above twenty years. . - 
___: The roots of the orobus tuberofus, the cor-meille or carmel of the Highlanders, are 

in-high:efteem in this and;the other iflands: they fometimes chew them, at others make 
a fermented liquor with them. They imagine that they promote expectoration, and that 
they are very efficacious in curing any diforders of the ‘breaft or lungs: they allo ufe it 
asa remedy againft hunger, chewing it as fome of our pooreft people do tobacco *, to 
put off that uneafy fenfation. ‘ 
Ligufticum Scoticum, Scotch paffley, or the fhunis of this iftand, is alfo much valued ; 
in medicine, the root is reckoned a good ¢arminative, and an infufion of the leaves is 
thotight a good purge for calves, It is befides ufed as a food, either asa fallad, raw, or 
boiled as greens, Me e 
Very few fuperftitions exift here at prefent : pretenders to fecond-fight are quite out 
of repute, except among the moft ignorant, and at prefent very-thy of making boafts of 
their faculties. . . . 
Poor Browny, or Robin Good-fellow, is alfo put to flight. This ferviceable fprite 
was wont to clean the houfes, helped to. churn, thrafhed the corn, and would belabour 
all who pretended to make a jeft of him. - He was reprefented as {tout and blooming, 
had fine long flowing hair, and went about with a wand in his hand. He was the very 
counter-part of Milton’s Lubbar-fiend, who. 
; Tells how the drudging goblin’ fweat 
‘Fo-earn his cream-bowl duly fet ; 
When in one night, ere. glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flate hath thrath’d the corn, 
That ten day-lab’rers could vet end ; 
Then lays hin down the lubbar fiend, 


And ftretch’d along the chimney’s length, 
Bafks at the fire his hairy Rrength. 


The Gruagach isa deity in form reprefenting the laft ; and who was worthipped in 
old times by libations of milk; and milkmaids {till retain the cuftom by pouring fome 
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on certalty fiones that Bearhisname. Gruagach fignifies the fair-haired, and ie fuppofel 
by My. Macqueen* to have been an-emblem of Apollo, or the Sun; and to corres. 
fpond with the epithet yeveoxozec. A ftone was dug up near Muffelburgh, dedicated 
Apollini Granno Grianach the Sunny, an ephithet probably borrowed from the Cale- 
doniang. ‘The fame deity might alfo receive the title of Galaxius from the libation of. 
milk itill retained in thofe parts. 

A wild {pecies of magic was practiled in the diftriG of Trotternefs, that was attended 
-with a horrible folemnity. A family who pretended to oracular knowledge. prattifed 
thefe ceremonies. In this country is a vaft cataraét, whofe waters falling from a high: 
rock, jet fo far as to form a dry hollow beneath, between them and the precipice.. One 
of thele impoftors was fowed up in the hide of an ox, and:to add terror to the cere+ 
mony, was placed in this concavity, the trembling inquirer was brought to the place, 
where the fhade and the roaring of the waters, encreafed the dread- of the occafion. 
_ The queftion is put, and the perfon in the hide delivers his anfwer, and fo.ends this 

fpecies of divination ftyled Taghairm. a ” 

But all thefe idle tales are totally exploded, and good-fenfe and polifhed bare 
"gail, inftead of that barbarity which in 1598 induced James VL. to fend here a nats colony. 

to civilize the natives; who were fo little difpofed to receive their inilructors, that his 
Majefty was in the end obliged to defift from his defign t. At prefent the ifland, forms 
part of the fhire of Invernefs.. The fheriff of that county appoints a fubftitute who refides 


here and takes cognizance of {mall difputes about property, and petty crimes; but,on: — 


accownt of the diftance, avoids harrafling the inhabitants, by requiring their attendance 
onthe Lords of Seflions and Jufticiary Courts at Invernefs, the jurymen being felected 
from among the gentry and inhabitants of the mainland. tite a oN 
July 24. After a moft tempeltuous night, loofe from our harbour at two o'clock at 
noon. Go through a narrow channel at the north end, a rock lying in the middle 
Having to the welt a view of Fifher’s rock ; and to the north a ftrange chain of rocky | 
ifles, very fingular in their appearance ; and. varying in their forms in the procefs of our 
courfe. The higheft is called Bordh-mor-mhic-leod, or Macleod’s great table ? 
Another is called Flada. On the firft! Mr. Thompfon took in our abfence the little 
Petrel, which with numbers of others were lurking beneath the loofe ftones, and. be- 
trayed themfelves by loud twittering. Thefe are the leaft of palmipeds; the dread of 
mariners, who draw a certain prefage of a ftorm from their appearance; for they al- 
ways collect in numbers at the approach of a tempeft beneath the ftern ; running along 
the waves in the wake of the hip, with a fwiftnefsincredible. This bird is the Camilla 
of the ocean: like her, ; : 


She fwept the feas, and as fhe fkimm’d along, 
Her fying feet unbath’d on billows hung. 


The feamen call them Mother Caty’s chickens: fome devotees ‘ftyled them Petrels, © 
from the attempt of the apoftle St. Peter to tread the water. They are feen in all parts 
of the ocean; and were not overlooked by the ancients, who named them Cypielli, 
and take notice of this remarkable particular. : 


* Sce Mr, Macqueen’s curious account in the Appendix to the third volume. 

+ Jonftoni Rerum Britan. Hift. Lib. viti. p. 249. F 

£ ‘Two views of thefe wild rocks (2) as they appeared from Dun-Tnilm; the other (3) as they ap- 
peared from the eaft, are engraved at the bottom of a view in Loch-jurn given by Mr. Pennant. 


ar. 
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- . Mr, Thompfon alfo thot one..of shofe. enormous ‘feals, or the great feal. /ya. quad. 
‘No. 266; but to my- great regret it funk as foon askilled. © oo 

Have a full. view of the ifle of Lewis, the Lodhus of the Norwegians: and-off it a 
groupe of little ifles called Siant, or Schant, and fomewhat to the north of thofe is the 
fine harbour, and town of Stornaway.. It. was my intention to have fteered far that 
port, but, was diffuaded from it by the accounts I had from the gentlemen of Skie, that 
a putrid fever raged there with great violence. ; 

. Dire€-oyr courfe for Loch-Broom, ‘in the county of Rofs. An eafy breeze carries 
us, off the cape Ruth an ri, in the maps Row-rie. About eight o’clock in the morning 
of July 25,.—- find ourfelves near a coniiderable number of fmall ifles; with a moft 
dreary appearance, mifcalled the Summer iflands. Within is a great bay fix miles - 
broad and eight deep, bounded by va% and barren mountains, patched with fhow. 
The wind chops about and blows very freth, ic that after many teazing tacks, about 
nine o’clock in the evening drop anchor under ifle Maii:2, in the bottom of the bay, 
whichis here called Loch-Kinnard. To the fouth isa hill, which we landed on, and 
ak and faw on the other fide great loch Broom, or Braon, narrow, of a vaft 
depth, ad running many miles up the country. At its head reccives a river fre- 
quented by falmon in April. 

‘This parifh is one of the largeft on the mainland of Scotland, being thirty-fix miles 
long and twenty broad. It has in it feven places of worfhip, three catechifts*, and 
about two thoufand examinable perfons: but is deftitute of a parochial fchool. None 
of the people except the gentry underftand Englith, The country is inhabited by the 
Mackenzies, even quite from Kintajl, whofe chieftain is the Earl of Seaforth. 

It is a land of mountains, a mixture of rock and heath, with a few flats between 
them producing bear and black oats, but never fufficient to fupply the wants of the in- 
habitants. : 

Cattle are the great fupport of the country, and are fold to graziers who come for 
them even as far as from Craven in Yorkfhire, at the rate of thirty fhillings to three 
pounds a head. . A great deal of butter and cheefe is fold to the buffes. Land is fet 
here by the Davoch or half Davoch ; the laft confifts of ninety-fix Scotch acres of arable 
land, fuch as it is, with a competent quantity of mountain and grazing ground. This 
maintains fixty cows and their followers; and is rented for ‘fifty-two pounds a year. 
‘To manage this the farmer keeps eight men and eight women fervants ; and an overfeer, 
who are all paid partly in money and partly in kind. The common fervants have thirty 
fhillings per annum, houfe, garden, fix bolls of meal and fhoes. The dairy maids 
thirteen fhillings and four-pence and fhoes: the common drudges fix and eight-pence 
and thoes. 

The tender cattle are houfed during winter. The common manure of the country is 
dung, or fea-wrack. 

July 27. Still on board. The weather very bad. 

July 28. Land at the bottom of the bay, in Rofs-fhire. Procure horfes. Obferve 
fome houfes built for the veteran foldiers and failors; but as ufual all deferted. _Pro- 
ceed up Strath Kennard, which with Coygach that bounds the north fide of the bay isa 
forfeited eftate, and unalienably annexed to the crown. The commiffioners give all 
poffible encouragement to the tenants ; and have power to grant longer leafes than the 


* A catecbift is one who goes from houfe to hou/e to inftra& the people in the principles of religion, 
and in the catechifms, app:oved by the general affembly ; and appointed by its committee, and are fup- 
poried out of his Majefty’s bounty. 


on ; an oe 
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and banithes from their minds all thoughts of migration. RS 

Kindnefs and holpitality poffefs the people of thefe parts. We fearce paffed a farm 
but the good woman, long before our approach, {allied out and ftood on the road: 
fide, holding out to us 2 bow! of milk or whey. : : 

Afcend a very high mountain, and pafs through a birch-wood, impending over a pretty 
little loch ; various other woods of the fame kind were fcattered over the bottoms, but 
the trees were fmall. Roots of pines filled all the moors, but I faw none of tho’e trees 
ftanding. Pafs under fome great precipices of limeftone, mixed with marble; from 
hence a moft tremendous view of mountains of ftupendous height, and generally of 
conoid forms. I never faw a country that feemed to have been fo torn and convulfed ; 
the fhock, whenever it happened, fhook off all that vegetates; among thefe afpiring 
heaps of barrennefs, the fugar-loaf hill of Suil-bhein made a confpicuous figure; at 
their feet, the blacknefs of the moors by no means affifted to cheer our ideas: Enter 
Affynt, in Sutherland: ride by Loch-Camluch; enjoy foie diverfity of-the fcene, for 
it was prettily decorated with little wooded iflands. Reach -Led-beg, wherewe: ob: 
tained quarters, and rough hofpitatity. BB EE os 

This country is environed with mountains, and all the ftrata near their bafe, and in 
the bottoms, are compofed of white marble, fine as the Parian: houfes are built with 
it, and walls raifed; burnt, it is the manure of the country, but oftener nature dif- 
folves, and prefents it ready prepared to the lazy farmer. “oe 
' This tract feems to be the refidence of floth, the people almoft torpid with idlenefs, 
and moft wretched ; their hovels moft miferable, made of poles wattled and covered 
with thin fods, ‘There is not corn raifed fufficient to fupply half the wants of the in- 
habitants ; climate confpires with indolence to make mattérs worfe, yet there ig much 
improveable land here in a ftate of nature, but till famine pinches they will not beftir 
themfelves ; they are content with little at prefent, and are thoughtlefs of futurity ; 
perhaps on the motive of ‘Yurkifh vaffals, who are oppreffed in proportion to their im- 
provements. Difpirited and driven to defpair by bad management, crowds were now 
pafling, emaciated with hunger, to the eaftern coaft, on the report of a fhip being there 
loaden with meal. Numbers of the miferables of this country were now migrating ; 
they wandered in a ftate of defperation, too poor to pay, they madly fell themfelves 
‘for their paffage, preferring a temporary bondage in a ftrange land, to ftarving for life 
in their native foil. : ; 

Every country has had its prophets: Greece its Caffandra, Rome its Sibyls, England 
its Nixon, Wales its Robin Ddu, and the Highlands their Kenneah Oaur, Kenneah 
long fince predi&ed the migrations in thefe terms: ‘* Whenever a Macleane with long 
hands, a Frazer with a black {pot on his face, a Macgregor with the fame on his knee, 
and a club-fcated Maclecd of Rafa, fhould have exifted; whenever there fhould have 
been fucceffively three Macdonalds of the name of John, and three Mackinnons of the 
fame Chriftian name ; oppreifors would appéar in the country, and the people change 
their own land for a ftrange one.” The prediétions, fay the good wives, have been 
fulfilled, and not a fingle breach in the oracular effufions of Kenneah Oaur. 

In a country where ignorance and poverty prevail, it is lefs wonderful that a tragical 
affair fhould happen, fimilar to that at Tring, near our polifhed capital. About three 
years ago lived in this neighbourhood, a woman of more than common ftrength of 
underftanding: fhe was often confulted on the ordinary eccurrerices of life, and ob- 
tained a fort of refpect which excited the envy of another femalein the fame diftria. 
‘The laft gave out that her neighbour was a witch; that fhe herfelf hada good genius, 

and 


lairdis are inclined to do, which keeps ‘the’ people under the government contented, 
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and could counteract the evils dreaded from ‘the ottie# : at lerdpth, the fo-worked ori 
the weak minds of the fimple_ vulgar, that they- determined on deftroying her rival, 
and effected their purpofe by inftigating a parcel of children: to flrangle -her. The 
murder wds inquired. into, but the inciters had fo artfully concealed theifelves, that 
they efcaped their reward, and no punifhment was inflicted, except what was fuited to 
the tender years of the deluded children. : ae 

Affynt parifh contains between thrée and-four thoufand fouls; and fends out five 
hundred head-of cattle annually ; and about two or three lafts of falmom are taken 
every year in the water of Innard, on the coat. ; 

I faw here a male ahd female red-throated diver ; which convinces-me of my miftake 
in fuppofing another to-have been of this fpecies *. - 

July 28. It was our defign, on leaving the fhip, to have penetrated by land as far as 
the extremity of the ifland; but we were informed that the way was impaflable for 
- horfes, and that even an ifland foot meffenger muft avoid part of the hills by crofling 
an arm of the fea. Return the fame road through a variety of bog and hazardous 
rock, that nothing but our fhoelefs little fteeds could have carried us over. At length 
we arrive fafely on board the fhip, : 


A wond’rous token 
Of heaven’s kind care, with necks unbroken, 


Found in our harbour fome buffes, juft: anchored, in expetation of finding the 
’ fhoals of herrings ufually here at this feafon, but at prefent were difappointed : a few 
were taken, fuflicient to convince us of their fuperiority in goodnefs over thofe of the 
fouth ; they were not larger, but as they had not wafted themfelves by being in roe, 
their backs, and the part next to the tail, were double the thicknefs of the others, and 
the meat rich beyond expreffion. et ; 

Mr. Anderfon { gives to the Scotch a knowledge of great antiquity in the herring 
fifhery : he fays that the Netherlanders reforted to thefe coafts as early as A. D. 836, 
to purchate falted fifth of the natives; but impofing on the ftrangers, they learned the 
art, and took up the trade, in after-times of fuch immenfe emolument to the Dutch. __ 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s obfervations on that head, extracted from the fame author, 
are extremely worthy the attention of the curious, and excite refleCtions on the vaft 
ftrength refulting from the wifdom of well applied induftry; 

In 1603, remarks that great man, the Dutch fold to different nations, as many her- 
rings as amounted to 1,759,cool. fterling. 

In the year 1615, they at once fent out 2000 buffes, and employed in them 37,000 
fifhermen. ; 

In the year 1618 they fent out 3000 fhips, with 50,000 men, to take the herrings, 
and gooo more fhips to tranfport and fell the fifh, which by fea and land employed 
150,000 men, befides thofe firft mentioned. All this wealth was gotten on our coaits 5 
while our attention was taken up in a diftant ‘whale fifhery. . 

The Scottith monarchs for a long time feemed to direct all their attention to the 
prefervation of the falmon fifhery ; probably becaufe their fubje&ts were fuch novices 
in fea affairs. At length James III.. endeavoured to ftimulate his great men to thefe 
patriotic undertakings ; for by an ad of his third parliament, he compelled “ certain” 
lords fpir tual and temporal, and burrows, to make fhips, bufhes, and boats with nets 
and other pertinents for fifhing.. That the fame fhould be made in each burgh; in 
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number according to the fubftance. of each burgh, and the leaft of thent to be of twenty 
tons: and that all idle men be compelled by the fheriffs in the.country to go.on board 
the fame.” : : ee 

But his fucceffors, by a very falfe policy, rendered this wife inftitution of little effeet ; 
for they in a manner prevented ‘their fubje€ts from becoming a maritime people, by 
direting that no white fifh fhould be fent out of the realm, but that Ttrangers may 
come and buy them *; that free ports be firlt ferved ; the cargoes fold to freemen, 
who are to come and tranfport the famet. ‘The Dutch at this very time having-an 
open trade. : oe. : 

It is well known that there have been many attempts made to fecure this treafure 
to ourfelves, but without fuccefs ; in the Jate reign a very ftrong effort was made, and - 
bounties allowed for the encouragement of Britifh adventurers; the firft was of thirty 
fhillings per ton for every bufs of feventy tons and upwards. ‘This bounty was after- 
wards raifed to. fifty’ fhillings per ton, to be paid to fuch adventurers who were entitled: 
to it by claiming it at the places of rendezvous. The buffes are from twenty. to 
ninety tons burden, but the belt fize is eighty. A veflel of eighty tons ought totake 
ten lafts, or a hundred and twenty barrels of herrings, to clear expences, ‘the price of 
the fith to be admitted to be a guinea a barrel: a thip of this fize ought to have 
eighteen men and three boats; one of twenty tons fhould have fix men; and every. 
five tons above require an additional hand. 

To every ton are two hundred and cighty yards of ntts; fo a veffel of eighty tons 
carries twenty thoufand fquare yards; each net is twelve yards long, and ten deep, - 
and every boat takes out from twenty to thirty nets, and puts them together fo as to 
form a long train: they are funk at each end of the train by a ftone, which weighs it’ 
down to the full extent; the top is fupported by buoys, made of fheep’s fkin, witha 
hollow ftick at the mouth, faftened tight ; through this the fkin is blown up, and them 
ftopt with a peg, to prevent the efcape-of the air. Sometimes thele buoys are placed 
at the top of the nets; at other times the nets are fuffered to fink deeper, by the 
lengthening the cords faftened to them, every cord being for that purpofe ten or 
twelve fathoms long. But the beft fifheries are generally in more {hallow water. \ 

‘The nets are made at Greenock, in Knapdale, Bute, and Arran; but the. beft are 
procured from Ireland, and, I think, from fome part of Caernarvonthire. _ : 

The fithing is always performed in the night, unlels by accident. The buffes re- 
main at anchor, and fend out their boats a little before fun-fet, which continue out, in 
winter and fummer, till day-light; often taking up and emptying their nets, whicly 
they do ten or twelve times in a night ‘in cafe of good fuccefs. During winter it ie a. 
molt dangeroug and fatiguing employ, by reafon of the greatnefs and frequency of the 
gales in thefe feas, and in fuch gales are the moft fuccetsful captures; but, by the 
providence of Heaven, the fifhers are feldom loft, and, what is wonderful, few ara 
vifited with iilnefs. - They go out well prepared, with a warm great coat, boots, and 
ikin aprons, and a good provilion of beef and fpirits. ‘The fame good fortune. attends 
the bufles, who, in the tempeftuous feafon and in the darkeft nights, are continually 
Shifting in thefe narrow feas from harbour to harbour. : ‘ 

Sometimes eighty barrels of herrings are taken in a night by the boats of a.fingle | 
veflel. It once happened in Loch-Slappan, in Skie, that a buis of eighty. tons might | 
have taken two hundred barrels in one night, with. ten thoufand fquare yards of nets 
but the mafter was obliged to defift, for want of a fufficient. number of hands to pre+ 
ferve the capture. : 


* James V, Parliam. VII. + James IV. and James VE 


: : 
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The herrings are preferved by falting, after the entrails are taken out; an operation. © 
performed by the country people, who get three-pence per barrel for their trouble, 
and fometimes, even in the winter, can get fifteen pence aday. This employs both 
women and children, but the falting is only entrufted to the crew of the buffes. The 
fih are laid on their backs in the barrels, and layers of falt between them, ‘The en- 
trails are not loft, for they are boiled into an oil: eight thoufand fith will yield ten 
gallons, valued at one fhilling the gallon. 

A veflel of eighty tons takes out a hundred and forty-four barrels of falt: adraw- 
back. of two thillings and eight-pence is allowed for each barrel ufed for the foreign or 
Irith exportation of the fith ; but there is a duty of one fhilling per barrel for the home 
confumption, and the fame for thofe fent to Ireland, 

The barrels are made of oak-ftaves chiefly from Virginia; the hoops from feveral 
parts of our own ifland, and are made either of oak, birch, hazel, or willow ; the laft 
from Holland, liable to a duty. ; 

The barrels coft about three fhillings each; they hold from five to eight hundred 
fith, according to the fize of the fith, are made to contain thirty-two gallons. The 
barrels are in{peéted by proper. officers ; a cooper-examines if they are ftatuteable and 
good, if faulty, he deftroys them, and obliges the maker to ftand to the lofs. 

‘The herrings in general are exported to the Weft Indies, to feed the negroes, or to 
Ireland, for the Irifh are not allowed to fith in thefe feas. By having a drawback of 
five-pence a barrel, and by re-packing the fith in new barrels of twenty-eight gallons, 
they are enabled to export thein to our colonies at a cheaper rate than the Scots can do, 

‘The trade declines a-pace; the bounty, which was well paid at firft, kept up the 
fpirit of the fithery, but for the lait fix years the detention of the arrears has been very 
injurious to feveral adventurers, who have fold out at thirty per cent lofs, befides that 
of their intereft. — 

The migrations of the herrings has been very fully treated of in the third volume of 
the Britith Zoology : it is fuperfluous to load this work with a repetition, I fhail there- 
fore only mention the obfervations that occur to me in this voyage, as pertinent to 
the prefent place. 

Leoch-Broom has been celebrated for three or four centuries as the refort of herrings. 
They generally appear here in July ; thofe that turn into this bay are part of the brigade 
that detaches itfelf from the weftern column of that great army that annually delerts 
the vaft depths of the arétic circle, and come, heaven. direéted, to the feats of popula- 
tion, offered asa cheap food to millions, whom wafteful luxury, or iron-hearted avarice 
hath deprived, by enhancing the price of the wonted fupports of the poor. 

Ihe migration of thefe fifh from their northern retreat is regular: their vifits to 
the weltern ifles and coafts, certain ; but their attachment to one particular loch, ex- 
tremely precarious. All have their turns: that which fwarmed with fith one year, 
js totally deferted the following, yet the next loch to it is crowded with the fhoals. 
Thefe changes of place give often full employ to the buffes, who are continually 
fhifting their harbour in queft of news refpecting thefe important wanderers, 

They commonly appear here in July, the latter end of Auguft they go into deep 
water, and continue there for fome time, without any apparent caufe ; in November 
they return to the fhallows, when a new fithery commences, which continues ull 
January, at that time the herrings become full of roe, and are ufelels as articles of 
commerce. Some doubt whether thefe herrings that appear in November are not 
part of a new migration; for they are as fat, and make the fame appearance as thofe 
that compo‘ed the firit. 

The 
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The figns of the arrival of the herrings are flocks of gulls, who catch up the fith 
while they fkim on the furface ; and of gannets, who plunge and bring them up from 
confiderable depths. Both thefe birds are clofely attended to by the fifhers, 

Cod-fith, haddocks, and dog-fith follow the herrings in vaft multitudes: thefe vora- 
cious fifh keep on the outfides of the columns, and may bea concurrent reafon of driv- 
ing the fhoals into bays and creeks. In fummer they come into the baysgenerally with 
the warmeft weather, and with eafy gales. During winter the hard gales from north. 
weit are fuppofed to aflift in forcing them into fhelter. Haft winds are very unfavour- 
able to the fifhery. 

In a fine day, when the fifh appear near the furface, they exhibit an amazing brilliancy 
of colours: ali the various corufcations that dart from the diamond, fapphire, and eme- 
rald, enrich their tract; but during night, if they break, i.e. play on the furface, the 
fea appears‘on fire, luminous as the brighteft phofphorus. 

During a gale, that part of the ocean which is occupied by the great fhoals, appear as 
if covered with the oil that is emitted from them. ; 

_ They feem to be greatly affected by lightning: during that phenomenon they fink 
towards the bottom, and move regularly in parallel fhoals one above the other. ‘ 

The enemies that affail thefe fifh in the winter feafon are varied, not diminifhed : of 
the birds, the gannets difappear; the gulls ftill continue their perfecutions ; whales, 
pollacks*, and porpefles are added to their number of foes: thefe follow in droves ; the 
whales deliberately, opening their vaft mouths, taking them by hundreds. ‘Thefe mon- 
fters keep on the outfide, for the body of the phalanx of herrings is fo thick as to be 
impenetrable by thefe unwieldy animals. 

‘The herring-fithers never obferve the remains of any kind of food in the ftomachs of 
that fith, as long as they are in good condition: as foon as they become foul or poor, 
they will greedily rife to the fly, and be taken like the whiting-pollack. sn 

They do not depofit their fpawn in fand, or mud, or weeds, like other fifh, but leave. 
it in the water, fulpended in a gelatinous matter, of fuch a gravity as prevents it from 
floating to the furface, ordinking to the bottom. The fifhermen difcover this by finding 
the flimy matter adhering to the hay ropes fometimes in ufe to hold the ftone that finks 
the nets, the middle part being flimed over, the top’and bottom clear. 

Before I leave this bay it muft be obferved, that there are here, as in moft of the 
lochs, a few, a very few of the natives who poffefs a boat and nets, and fifh in order to 
fell the capture frefh to the buffes: the utmoft thefe poor people can attain to are the 
boat and‘nets; they are too indigent to become matters of barrels, or of falt, to the 
great lofs of the public as well-as theirfelves. Were magagines of falt eftablifhed in 
thefe diftant parts; was encouragement given to thefe diftant Britons, fo that they might 
be enabled by degrees to furnifh themfelves with the requifites for fifhing, they would 
foon form themfelves into feamen, by the courle of life they muft apply themfelves fo; the 
builes would be certain of finding a ready market of fifh ready cured ; the natives taught 
induftry, which would be quickened by the profits made by the commodity, which they 
might afford cheaper, as taken at their very doors, without the wear and tear of diflant 
voyages, asin the prefent cafe. Half of the hands employed now in fifhing and curing 
generally come outas raw feamen asthe inhabitants of thele parts: they. do not return 
with much greater experience in the'working of a ihip, being employed. entirely in the 

- boats, or in falting of the herrings, and feem on board-as aukward as marines in com- 
parifon of able feamen. . A bounty on.thefe home captures would ftimulate the people 


* A {mall whele, whofe fpecies I cannot determine. 
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to induftry; would drive from their minds the thoughts of migrations ; and would ' 
never-leffen the number of feamen, as it would be an incitement for more adventurers 
to fit out veffels, becaufe they would have a double chance of freight, from their own 
captures, and from thofe of the refidents, who might form a ftock from fhoals of fith, 
which often efcape while the former are wind-bound, or wandering from loch to och. 

July 29. Weigh anchor, and fail with a favourable breeze towards the mouth of 
the bay, with a defign of returning fouth ; but towards evening the wind changes, cold 
weather and hard adverfe gales fuccced, which oblige us to tack and anchor in the 
mouth of Little Loch-Broom, an arm of the fea, about feven miles long, and not half a 
mile broad, bounded by high mountains..covered in many parts with birch woods. ‘The’ 
hill Talloch-Effie may vie with the higheft I have -feen. 

_ For,two hours amufe ourfelves with taking with hand lines abundance of cod, fome 
dog-fith, and a curious ray. . 

‘The night was moft tempeftuous:.our fituation was difagreeable, as Mr. Thomp- 
fon thought our veffel would drive, and that he fhould be obliged to cut his cables and 
put to fea; which, under the circumftances of a black night, a furious ftorm, and rocky 
narrows, did not contribute to the repofe of frefh-water feamen. 

July 30. The wind grows moderate’: in weighing anchor difcover on the cable 
feveral very uncommon aiteri. No fooner was our anchor on board, but a furious 
Squall arifes, and blows in blafts like a hurricane, driving us before it at a vatt rate, till 
we arrived within a mile of the bottom of the loch. - Drop anchor, but without effect 5 
are obliged to weigh again, while the furious gale engages an attention to the fails, and 
flings us into a double perplexity in this narrow ftrait, whére for an hour our tacks 
were almoft perpetual, and the veffel frequently in no fmall danger. ‘fhe blafts from 
the mountains were tremendous, not only raifing a vaft fea, but catching up the waves 
in eddies, and raifing them up in the air to a furprifing height. At length we were 
relieved from our diftrefs by a fuccefsful anchorage, under a high and finely wooded. 
hill, in eight fathom water, but within a fmall diftance of eighty. 

Procure horfes, by favour of Kenneth Mac-kenzie, Efq. of Dundonnel. Ride about 
amile on the fide of the hill, above the loch; arrive in a {mall but fertile plain, winding 
among the vaft mountains, and adorned with a pretty river and woods of alder.. Here 
we were rejoiced with the fight of enclofures long ftrangers to us: the hay was good, 
the bear and oats excellent; but the manner of manuring, called in thefe parts tatning, 
was very fingular: many of the fields were covered with the boughs of alders, lately 
cut: thefe are left during the whole winter to rot; in March the ground is cleared of 
the undecayed parts, andthen ploughed. Fern is alfo ufed for the fame end. Reach 
Dundonacel. Determined to go by land to vifit Loch-marce, a great lake to the fouth 5 
and dire&t Mr. Thompfon to fail and wait for us at Gair-loch. ; 

We found ourfelves feated in a fpot equalized by few in picturefque and magnificent 
fcencry. ‘The banks of the river that rulhes by the houfe are fringed with trees, and 
the courfe often interrupted by cafcades.. Ata fmall diftance the ground begins to rife: 
as we mount, the eyes are entertained with new objects ; the river rolling beneath the 
dark fhade of alders, an extent of plain compofed of fields bounded by groves; and as 
the walk advances, appears a deep and tremendous hollow, fhagged with trees, and 
winding far amidft the hills. We are alarmed with the roar“of invifible cataracts, long 
before their place is difcovered; and find them precipitating themfelves down narrow 
chafins of ftupendous depth, fo narrow at top, that highlanders in the eagernefs of the 
chace will fearlefsly {pring over thefe barathra. ‘They meander for miles amidft the 
mountains, and are the age-worn work of water, branch off into every glen, hid with sa 
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of various fpecies. Torrents roll over their bottoms. often darting down precipices of a ° 
thoufand forms, lofing themfelves beneath the undermined rocks, and appearing again 
-white with the violence of the fall. By laying afide the boughs, and creeping to the 
verge, got fight of thefe.otherwife’latent cataracts ; but the profpett fuiliciently tired 
my head. Befides thefe darkfome waters, multitudes of others precipitate themfclves 
in full view down the fteep fides of the adjacent hills, and create for feveral hundreds 
of feet a feries of moft magnificent falls. 

Above rifes a magnificent hill, which as far as the fight can reach is cloathed with 
birch and pines, the fhelter of {tags, roes, and black game. : ; 

To the weft is a view where the awful, or rather the horrible, predominates. A 
chain of rocky mountains, fome conoid, but united by links of a height equal to’mott 
in North Britain, with fides dark, deep, and precipitous, with fummits broken, fharp, 
ferrated, and fpiring into ail terrific forms; with fnowy glacieres lodged in the deep 
fhaded apertures.’ ‘Thefe crags are called Squr-fein, or hills of wine: they rather merit 
the title of Squr-fhain, or rocks of wind ; for here Aolus may be faid to make his refi- 
‘dence, and ever employed in fabricating blaf!s, fqualls, and hurricanes, which he fcat+ 
ters with no {paring hand over the fubjacent vales and lochs. . 

July 3: Moft agreeably detained with the good family of Dundonnel by a violent 
fall of rain, which rendered the waters impaflable. Obferve after dinner that cloud- ~ 
berries *, that grow on the adjacent mountains, were ferved as a defert. 

Aucuft 1. After taking a deoch-an-doruis, or a door-cup, proceed fouth, afcend a 
fteep hili far above a bank wooded with various trees, among others the wych-elm 
grew native. To the weft were the vaft mountains, naked, rugged and dreary, their 
bafes floping, furrowed with long clefts, emptying their precipitated waters into the 
river beneath. Defcend into a vale with birch-trees thinly fcattered over it; and the 
extremity: crofled-by a high rock wooded and ‘divided in the middle by a vaft and foam~ 
ing cataract, the waters of Loch-nan-niun, or the lake of birds, On the weft fide is an 
amazing mountain fteeply floping, compofed of a whitifh marble, fo extenfive, {mooth, 
gloffy and even, as to appear like an enormous fheet of ice;. and is, I doubt not, as - 
flippery. Our guide called the hill Lecach. ‘The oppofite fide of the vale.was.preci- 
pitous 3 varied with trees and cafcades, that. fell among the branches. The whole of 

- this fcene was truly alpine. 

Afcend again. “Arrive amidft ftrata of .red and white marble, the way horrible, 
broken, fteep, and flippery ; but our cautious fteeds tried every. ftep before they would 
venture to proceed. Black morafly heaths fucceed, named Glian-dochartai. Dine on 
the fide of a rill at the bottom, on plentiful fare provided by our kind hot, whofe fon, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and another gentleman of the name, kindiy undertook the charge of 
us to the next flage. Ride through a narrow {trath called Kin-loch-ewe, where we firft 
faw the figns of houfes and a little cultivation fince morning. This terminates in a 
meadowy plain, clofed at the .end with Loch-maree + the night proved wet and tem- 
peftuous; we therefore determined to defer the voyage till the next day, and to take 
fhelter in a whitkey houfe, the inn of the place. Mr. Mackenzie complimented Mr 
Lightfoot and me with the bedficad, well covered with a warm litter of heath: we lay in 
our cloaths, wrapped ourfelves in plaids, and enjoyed a good repofe. We flept like the 
Lufitanians of old t, /aper theres berbaceos. Our friends did not lofe their fleep; but 
great was our furprife to fee them form. their bed of wet hay, or rather grafs collected 
¥rom the fields; they flung a plaid over it, undreffed, and lay moft comfortably, without" 


* Rubus Chamemorus. . + Strabo, lib. iii, 252. 
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* injury, in what in a little time muft have become an- errant hot-bed ; fo bleft with hardy 
conftitutions are even the gentlemen of this country ! . 

Auguft 2. Atfeven in the morning take a fix-oared boat, at the eaft end of Loch- 
maree: keep on the north fhore beneath fteep rocks, moftly filled with pines waving 

‘over our heads. Obferve on the fhore a young man of good appearance, hailing the 
boat in the Erfe language. 1 demanded what he wanted ; was informed a place in the 
boat. As it was entirely filled, I was obliged to refufe his requeft. He follows us for 
two miles through every difficulty, and by his voice and geftures threatened revenge. 
At length a rower thought fit to acquaint us that he was the owner of the boat, and 
only wanted admiflion in lieu of one of them. The boat was ordered to fhore, and the 
mafter taken in with proper apologies and attempts to footh him for his hard treatment. 
Inftead of infulting us with abufe, as a Charon of South Britain would have done, he 
inflantly compofed himfelf, and told us through an interpreter, that he felt great pride 
in finding that his condu& had gained any degree of approbation. 

Continue our courle. ‘The lake, which at the beginning was only half a mile broad, 
now, nearly half its length, widens into a great bay, bending towards the fouth, about 
four miles in breadth, filled with little ifles, too much cluftered and indiftin@. 

Land on that called Inch-marce, the favoured ifle of the faint, the patron of all the. . 
coaft from Applecrofs to Loch-broom.. The fhores are neat and gravelly; the whole 
furface covered thickly with a beautiful grove of oak, ath, willow, wicken, birch, fir, 
hazel, and enormous hollies. In the midftis a circular dike of ftones, with a regular 
narrow entrance; the inner part has been ufed for ages as a burial-place, and is {till in 
ufe, I fufpeét the dike to have been originally druidical, and that the ancient fuperfti- 
tion of Paganifm. had been taken up by the faint, as the readieft method of making a 

_conqueft over the minds of the inhabitants. A ftump of a tree is fhewn as the altar, 

“ probably the memorial of one of ftone ; but the curiofity of the place is. the well of the 
faint, of power unfpeakable in cafes of lunacy. ‘The patient is brought into the facred 
ifland, is made to kneel before the altar, where his attendants leave an offering in money: 
hé is then brought to the well, and fips fome of the holy water: a fecond offering is 
made; that done, he is thrice dipped in the lake; and the fame operation is repeated 
every day for fome weeks ; and it often happens, by natural caufes, the patient receives 
fome relief, of which the faint receives the credit. I muft add, that the vifitants draw 
from the {tate of the well an omen of the difpofition 6f St. Maree: if his well is full, 
they fuppofe he wiil be propitious ; if not; they proceed in their operations with fears 
and doubts ; but let the event be what it will, he is held in high efteem: the common 
oath of the country is by his name: if a traveller pafles by any of his refting-places, they 
never neglect to leave an offering ; but the faint is fo moderate as not to put him to any 
expence: a ftone, a ftick, a bit of rag contents him. 

‘This is the moft beautiful of the ifles; the others have only a few trees fprinkled over 
their furface. ; ‘ 

About a mile farther the lake again contraéts. - Pafs beneath a high rock, formed of 
fhort precipices, with fhelves between, filled with multitudes of felf-fown pines, making 
a moft beautiful appearance. 

The fouth fide of the water is bounded with mountains adorned with birch woods, 
mixed with a few pines: a military road runs along its length. The mountains are 
not very high, but open in many parts to give a view of others, whofe naked and 
broken tops fhooting into fharp crags, {trangely diverfify the fcene, and form a noble 
termination. : 
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Towards the bottom of the lake is a headland, finely wooded to the very fummit. 
Here the water fuddenly narrows to the breadth of a hundred yards, and continues fo 
for near a mile, the banks cloathed with trees, and often bending into little femilunar 
bays to the very extremity ; from-whence its waters, after the courfe of a mile, a con- 
tinual rapide, difcharge into a deep and darkfome. hole called Poo!-Ewe, which opens 
into the Jarge bay of Loch-Ewe. F 

Vhe lake we had left is eighteen miles long: the waters are faid to be fpecificallp 

lighter than moft others, and very rarely frozen: the depth is various, in fome places 
fixty fathoms; but the bottomis very uneven : if ten feet of water were drained away, 
the whcle would appear a chain of little lakes. : 

‘The fifh are falmon, char, and trout; of the laft isa fpecies weighing thirty pounds, 

Land; are received by the Rev. Mr. Dounie, minifter of Gairloch, whom we attend 
to church, and hear a very edifying plain comment on a portion of {cripture. He takes 
us home with him, and by his hofpitality makes us experience the difference between 
the lodgings of the two nights. , 

Augult 3. Take a view of the environs: vifit the mouth of the river, where the 
falmon-fifhery fupplies the tenant with three or four lafts of fifh annually, On the 
bank are the remains.of a very ancient iron furnace. Mr. Dounie has feen the back 
ofa grate, marked S.G Hay, or Sir George Hay, who. was head of a company here 
in the time of the Queen Regent, and is fuppefed to. have chofen this remote place for 
the fake of quiet in thofe turbulent times. — - : 

Potatoes are raifed here on the very peat-moors, without any other drains than the 
trenches between the beds. The potatoes are kiln-dried for prefervation. : 

It is to be hoped that a town will form itfelf here, as it is the lation of a government 
packet, that fails regularly from hence to Stornaway, in Lewis, a place now growing 
confiderable, by the encouragement of Lord Seaforth, the proprietor. This is a {pot 
of much concourfe; for here terminates the military.road, which croffes from the ealt 
to the weft fea, commencing at Invernefs, and paffing by Fair-burn and otrath-braan to 
this place. Yet I believe the beftinn on the la(t thirty miles is that of Mr. Roderick 
Mac-donald, our landlord the laft night but one. 

Ride above fix miles fouth, ahd reach Gair-loch, confifting of a few feattered houfes, 
on a fine bay of the fame name: _ Breakfaft at Flowerdale, a good houfe, beautifully 
feated beneath hills finely woeded, ° This is.the feat of Sir Hettor Mackenzie, whofe 
anceftor received a writ of fire and fword againft the ancient rebellious owners: he fuce 
ceeded in this commiffion, and received their lands for his pains. 

The parith, of Gair-loch is very extenfive, and the number of inhabitants evidently 
increafe, owing to the fimple method of life. and the conveniency they have of drawing: 
afupport from the fifhery. Hf a young man is poflefled of a herring-net, a hand-line, 
and three or four cows, he immediately thinks himielf able to fupport'a tamily, and mar-_ 
rics. The prefent number of fouls are about two thoufand eight hundred. 

Herrings offer themfelves in fhoals from Jone to Janvary: cod-fifh abound on the 
great fand-bank, one corner of which reaches to this bay, and is fuppofed to extend as 
far as Cape-Wrath, and fourth as low as Rena, off Skie; with various branches, all 
{warming with cod and ling. ‘The-fifhery is carried on with log-lines, begins in Fe- 
bruary, and ends in April. The annual capture is uncertain, from five to twenty» 
feven thoufand. The natives labour under fome oppreflions, which might be eafily ree 
moved to the great advancement of this commerce. At prefent the fith are fold to - 
fome merchants from Campbeltown, who contract for them with the laird, at two- 

pence 
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pence-halfpenny a piece, after being cured and dried in the fun. The merchants take 
only thofe that mealure eighteen inches from the gills to the fetting on of the tail, and 
oblige the people to let them have two for one of all that are beneath that length. ‘The 
. fifh are fent to Bilboa: ling has alfo been carried there, but was rejected by the Spa- 
niards. his trade is far from being pufhed to its full extent; is monopolized, and 
the poor fithers cruelly force! to fell their fith for three-halfpence a piece to thofe who 
ell it to the merchants. : : : . 

Che want of a town is very fenfibly fel: in all thofe parts: there is no one commo- 
dity, no one article of lil, sr implement of fifhery, but what is gotten with difficulty, 
‘and at a great price, brought from a difiance by thofe who are to make advantage of 
the neceflities of the penpie. It is: much to be lamented that after the example of the 
Earl of Seaforth, they do not colleét a number of inhabitants by feuing their lands, or 
granting leafes for a leng'h of years for building ; but fll fo much of the fpirit of the 
chieftain remains, that they dread giving an independency to their people; a falfe po- 
licy | as it would enrich both parties, afid mzke the landlord more refpedtable, as mafter 
of a fet of decent tenants, than of thoufands of bare-footed half-ftarved vaflals. . At 
prefent adventurers from diftant parts take the employ from the-natives: a town would 

_ create a market; a market would foon cecafion a concourfe of fhipping, who would 
then arrive with a certainty of a cargo ready taken for them ; ,and the mutual wants of 
itranger and native would be fupplied at an eafy rate. 

‘- 'Thefe and various other hints, flung out to this refpe€table part of our ifland, in dif- 
ferent parts of thefe travels, have been adopted, and acts of parliament framed to carry 
them into execution. 1 have only to with every fucce/s to their efforts; and fhall think 
labours undergone in pointing out to my northern fellow-fubjects’ their local advan- 
tages fully repaid, by the reflection of having by my mite contributed to their happinefs 
and improvement. Let them not fight with the heavens, and they will fuccecd. Let 
them cherifh men, cattle, and fifheries, and the benefits will be felt from the extreme 
north to the moft fouthern promontory of our happy ifland. 

By example of a gentleman or two, fome few improvements in farming appear. 
Lime is burnt; fea-tang ufed as manure; and fhell fand imported by fuch who can 
afford the freight. But the beft trade at prefent is cattle: about five hundred are an- 
nually fold out of this parifh, from the price of one pound feven to two pounds five a 
piece. About eighty horfes, at three pounds each, and a hundred atid fifty theep at 
three pounds per fcore. The cattle are blooded at fpring and fall: the blood is pre- 
ferved to be eaten cold. 2 

We found our veffel fafely arrived at anchor with many others, under the fhelter of 
a little ifle, on the fouth fide of the bay. Weigh and get under fail with a good breeze. 
Pafs by the mouth of Loch-Torridon : a few leagues farther by Apple-crols bay, fmall, 
with populous and well cultivated fhores. ‘The back ground moft uncommonty moun- 
tainous. : : 

Appie-crofs houfe is inhabited by a moft hofpitable gentleman as fame reports: we 
lamented therefore our inability to pay our refpeéts. 

On the right leave the ifles-of Rona and Rafa and Scalpay: before us is Croulin, 
and beyond fpar the vaft hills of Skie. Sail.clofe under Croulin, inhabited by two 
families, producing a little corn and a few cattle. Almoft-oppofite to its fouthern end 
is the common entrance ifito the two great lochs, Kaiferne and Carron. “ 

Pais the found between Skie and Kintail; anchor about nine o'clock, and once mere 
fleep beneath Mac-kinnon’s caftle. hoe: 








ra : : Auguit 
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Auguft 4. In failing down the bay, had to the north-eaft a full view of Kintail in Rofs- 
fhire, the original feat of the Mac-kenzies, or:rather Mac-Kenneths *, a patronymic from 
their great anceftor Kenneth, fon of Colin Fitzgerald, of the houfe of Defmond in . 

“Treland. To him Alexander II. made a grant ‘of thefe lands for his good fervices at 
the battle of Largs. His pofterity, a warlike race, filled all the lands; for the heroes- 
of North-Britain, like Polypes, multiply the more exceedingly by cuts and wounds. 

” Leave to the eaft the entrance into Loch-Lung and Loch-Duach ; two miles from the 
fouth fide of the lait are the dangerous paffes of Glen-theil and Strachell ; where, on 
June the .oth, 1719, a petty rebellion, projected by Cardinal Alberoni, and to have 
been fupported by the Spaniards, was fupprefled. A tempeft difperfed the hoftile 
iquadron, and only about three hundred forces arrived. The Highlanders made a poor 
ftand at Strachell ; but were quickly put to flight, when they had an opportunity of 
deftroying the King’s forces by rolling down {tones from the heights. I muft not omit 
that among the clans that appeared in arms, was a large body lent by a neighbouring 
chieftain, m:rely for the battle of that one day ; and win or lofe was to’ return home °° 


that night: ; . 
‘Pafs through the Kil-ru, buffetted: feverely on the way by violent fqualls. Land‘on 


the eaft fide in the parifh of Glen-elg, in the county of invernefs. The veflel anchors 
three miles diftant on the oppofite fide of the bay, under Skie. . ion 

Walk up to the church ; and obferve near ita fingular tree, whofe boughs had bent: 
to the ground, and taking root formed a ftrange arbour. Pafs by the barracks of 
Bernera, built in 1722, handfome and capacious, defigned to hold two hundred men: 
at prefent occupied by a corporal and fix foldiers. ‘The country lament this negle&t. 
They are now quite fenfible of the good effetts of the military, by introducing peace: 
and fecurity : they fear leaft the evil days fhould -return, and the ancient thefts be re- 
newed, as {oon as the banditti find this protection of the people removed. 

-Walk up the valley of Glen-Elg, or the vale of Deer: vifit Mr. Macleod, the 
minifter, and receive all the welcome that the Res angu/ta Domis would permit. He 
thewed us, at a fmall diftance from his houfe, the remains of a mine of black lead, 
neylected on account of the poverty of what the adventurers found near the furface ; but 
it is probable, that ata proper depth it may be found to equal that of Cumberland. A 
pocr kind of bog iron ore is alfo found here. 

Above the manfe, on the top of a hill, is a Britifh fortrefs, diked round with ftone,- 
and in the middle is the veltige ofa circular inclofure, perhaps of a building, the fhelter 
of the officers. Within fight is another of thefe retreats, which are called in the Erfe, 
Badhun, or the place of refuge. 


* Thefe were the chief gentlemen, in 1603, in the fheriffdom of Invernef:, which at that time included 
the thire of that name, Rods, Strathnavern, Caithnefs, Sutherland, and the Northern Hebrides, 


. Macluyd, of Lewes, L. of Fowles, 

Macloyd, of Harries, Sherrife of Cromartie, 
Donald Gormefoun, Dumbeith, 
Macneil, of Barray, Forfe, 
Milcalloua, of Rofay, Otanfeealey 2 
John Mudzart, captain of Mackye, 7 

the Clanrdnnalts, Neil Huichefoun, in Affent, 
The Laird of Glengarry Mackentofche, captain of the 
The L. of Kueydart, - Clanchaniroun, 
Mac-kenzie, . __ L. of Glenewes, 
L. of Garloche, Rayneld Mac-raynold, of 


L. of Balnagowne, Keppache. _ 
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This valley is the property of Mr. Macleod, of Dunvegan, acquired by a marriage of 
an anceflor with a daughter of Lord Briffet. ‘The parifh is of vaft extent, and compre- 
hends Knodiart and North Morar. Glenelg has near feven hundred inhabi ants, all 
proteftants; the other two diftricts are almoft entirely of the popifh perfuafion. The 
reader who has the curiofity to know the number of Roman Catholics in thefe parts of 
North Britain, may fatisfy his curiofity in the Appendix, from an abftra& taken from the 
Report made by the gentlemen appointed by the General Affembly, in 1760, to vifit 
thefe remote Highlands, anid the Hebrides, for the purpofe of enquiring into the ftate of 
religion in thofe parts: 

‘This part of Glen-Flg is divided into two vallies ; Glen-more, where the barracks are, 
from which is a military road of fifty-one miles extent, reaching to Fort-Auguftus : the 
other is Glen-beg. The parifh fends out a confiderable number of cattle: thefe vallies 
would be fertile in corn, was it not for the plague of rain, which prevents tillage io fuch 
a degree, that the poor inhabitants feel the fame diftreffes as. their neighbours. 

Walk back by the barracks to Glen-beg, to vifit the celebrated edifices attributed to 
the Danes: the firft is placed about two miles from the mouth of the valicy. The 
more entire fide appears of a moft elegant taper form: the prefent height is thirty feet 
fix inches; but in 1722, fome Goth purloined from the: top,. feven fect and a half, 
under pretence of applying the materials to certain public buildings. By the appear- 
ance of fome ruins that now lie at the bafe, and which have fallen off fince that time, 
Ibelieve three feet more may be added to the height, which will make the whole about 
forty-one. : ; ; 

‘The whole is built with dry walls, but the courfes moft beautifully difpofed. On 
one fide is a breach of at leaft one quarter of the circumference. The diameter within 
is thirty-three feet and a half, taken ata cliftance of ten feet from the bottom: the wall in 
that part is feven feet four inches thick, but is formed thinner and thinner till it reaches 
the top, whofe breadth I forgot to caufeto be meafured. ‘Thi infide wall is quite per- 
pendicular, fo that the inner diameter muft have been equal from top to bettom: but 
the exterior wall flopes, encreafing in thicknefs till it reaches the ground. 

In the thicknefs of the wail were two galleries; one at the lower part, about fix feet 
two inches high, and two feet five at the bottom, narrowing to the top; flagged, 
and alfo covered over with great flat ftones. ‘This gallery ran quite round, and that 
horizontally, but was divided into apartments : in one place with fix flags, placed equi« 
diftant from each other ; and were acceflible above by means of a hole from another 
gallery : into the lower were two entrances (before the ruin of the other fide there had 
been two others) above each of thefe entrances were a row of holes, running up to the 
top, divided by flags, appearing like fhelves: near the top was a circle of projecting 
dtones, which probably were intended to held the beams that formed the roof: above 
is another hole like the former. None of thefe openings pafs through, for there is not 
the appearance of window nor opening on the outfide wall. All thefe holes are fquare ; 
are tuo fmall to admit the human body, fo were probably defigned to lodge arms, and 
different other matters, fecure from wet or harm. : : 

Over the firft gallery was another, divided from it only by flags. This aifo went 
round, but was free from any feparation: the height was five feet fix; only twenty 
inches wide at bottom. ‘Chis was alfo covered with flags at top. 

Ata diftance above, in the broken fides of the wall, was ancther hole ; but it feemed 
too fmail fora gallery. ‘fhe afcent was not fafe, fo could not venture up. The height 
was taken by a little boy, who fcrambled to the top. 
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The entrance was a fquare hole, on the welt fide: before it were the remains of 

‘ fome building, with a narrow opening that led to the door. Almoft contiguous to this 

entrance or portico, was a fimall circle formed of rude ftones, which was called the 

foundation of the Druids’ houfes. It probably was formed for fome religious pur. 
pofe. I wastold there were many others of this kind {cattered over the valley. 

. Atlefs than a quarter of a mile diftant from this ftands the fecond tower, ona little 
flat on the fide of the hill. The form is: fimilar, but the number of galleries differs : 
here are three, the loweft goes entirely round ; but at the eaft end is an aperture now of 
a {mall depth, but once of fuch extent, that the goats which fheltered in it were often 
loft: on that account the entrance was filled with ftones. This is fix feet high, four 
feet two inches broad, and flagged above and below. : : 

A fecond gallery was of the fame height, but the breadth of the floor only three feet 
five. 

The third gallery was of fuch difficult accefs that I did not attempt to get up: it 
was fo narrow and low, that it was with difficulty that the child who climbed to it could 
creep through. 

The prefent height of this tower is only twenty-four feet five inches; the diameter 
thirty ; the thicknefs of the lower part of the wall twelve feet four. 

I could not perceive any traces of the winding ftairs mentioned by Mr. Gorden: but 
as thefe buildings have fuffered greatly fince that gentleman faw them I have no doubt 
of his accuracy. : ' 

Thefe were in all probability places of defence ; but it is difficult to fay any thing on 
the fubje& of their origin, or by what nation they were ereéted. They are called here 
Caifteal Teilbah, or the caftles of Teilba, built by a mother for her four fons, as tra- 
dition, delivered in this tranflation of four Erfe lines, informs: 


My four fons a fair clan, 

I left in the ftrath of one glen: 
My Malcomb, my lovely Chonil, 
My Telve, my Troddam. 


‘There had been two others, now totally demolifhed, and each named after her child- 
ren. Mr. Gordon mentions others of this kind; one at Glen-dunin, two at Eafter 
Fearn in Rofs-fhire, and two or three in Lord Reay’s country : one of which is called 
the Dune of Dornadilla, from an imaginary prince, who reigned two hundred and fixty 
years before the Chriftian ara. This appears to be fo well defcribed by an anonymous 
writer in the Edinburgh magazine, that it wilf poffibly be acceptable to.the reader to 
find it copied in the note *, 

The 


* « In the moft northern part of Scotland, called Lord Reay’s country, not far from Tongue, and near 
the head of the river which runs into the North Sea at Loch-Eribol, is the remains of a flone tower, which 
Lapprehend to be a Druidic work, and to be the greateft picce“of antiquity in this land. It is furprifing 
that it is fo little known even to the natives of that country: I don’t remember to have ever feen it men- 
tioned in any book whatever, nor do I recolle& whether Mr. Pennant has received any information ‘con- 
cerning it. This tower is called by the neighbouring inhabitants, the Dune of Dornadilla, It is of a cir- 
cular fois and now nearly refembling the fruftrum of a cone: whether, when perfed, it terminated in a 
point, I cannot pretend to guefs; but it feems to have been formerly higher, by the rubbith which lies 
round it. it is built of ftone, without cement, aod I take it to be between 20 and 30° feet high fill. The 
entrance is by a very low and narrow door, to pafe through which one is obliged to ftoop much: but, per- 
haps, the ground may have been raifed fince the firft ereétion. : 

‘* When one is got in, and placed in the centre, it is open over head. All round the fides of the walls 
are ranged ftone thelves, one above another, like the fhelves in a circular beaufait, reaching from near the 
bottom to the top. The ftones whieh compofe thefe fhelves are fupported chiefly by the ftones which 

YOu. 111, yy seedy 
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The rain, which poured a-deluge during thewhole of this walk, attended with a moft 
violent gale, prevented us from going abroad: but we found a, moft comfortable 
lodging under the hofpitable roof of the good minifter. ‘ : 

Auguft 5. ‘The whole morning continued wet and boifterous. In the evening crofs 
over to Skie: fee, near the fhore, cut on the live rock, an infeription in rude characters. 
it mutt have been of great antiquity, as it was difcovered by the accidental digging of 
peat at the depth of four feet. : 7 ; 

Augult 6. Weigh anchor at eight o’clock in the morning, and turn out with wind 
and tide adverfe. After a ftruggle of three or four miles, put into Loch-Jurn, or the 
Jake of hell, on the Invernefs ccaft, and anchor about two o’clock near a little ifle to the 
fouth fide, four miles within the mouth. Land on the north fide, three miles diftant 
from our fhip, and vifit Mr. Macleod of Arnifdale: I hall never forget the hofpitality 
of the houfe: before I could utter a denial, three-glaffes of rum cordialized with jelly 
of bilberrics, were poured into me by the irrefiftible hand of good Madam Macleod. 
Mefirs. Lightfoot and Stuart fallied out in high fpirits to botanize: I defcended to my 
boat to make the voyage of the lake., * : 

_ Steer S. E. After a {mall fpace the water widens into a large bay, bending to the fouth, 

which bears the name of Barrifdale: turn fuddenly to the eaft, and pals through a very 
narrow {trait, with feveral little ifles on the outfide ; the water of a great depth, and 
‘the tide violent. For four miles before us the loch was ftrait, but of an oval form ; 
then fuddenly contraéts a fecond time. Beyond that was another reach, and an inftant- 
aneous and agreeable view of a great fleet of buffes, and all.the bufy apparatus of the 
herring fifhery ; with multitude of little occafional hovels and tents on the fhore, for the 
accommodation of the crews, and of the country people, who refort here at this feafon 
to take and fell herrings to the ftrangers, An unexpected fight at the diftance of 
thirteen miles from the fea, amidft the wildeft fcene in nature. 

‘A little farther the loch fuddenly turns due South, and has a yery narrow inlet toa ‘ 
third reach : this {trait is fo fhallow as to be fordable at the ebb of fpring-tides; yet 
has within, the depth of ten and feventeen fathom : the length is about a mile; the 
breadth@a quarter. About feven years ago it was fo filled with herrings, that had 
crowded in, that the boats could not force their way, and thoufands lay dead on the 
ebb. 

"The feenery that furrounds the whole of this lake has an Alpine wildnefs and magni- 
ficence ; the hills of an enormous height, and for the moft part cloathed with extenfive 





form the walls, and which proje@ all round juft in that place where the fhelves are, and in no others: each 
of the thelves is feparated into feveral divilions asin a book-cafe. There is fome remains of an awkward 
flair-cafe. What ufe the fhelves could be applied to T cannot conceive. It could not be of any mili- 
tary ufe from its fituation at the bottom of a floping hill, which wholly commands it. ‘Lhe moft learned 
among-the inhabitauts, fuch as the gentry and clergy, who all {peak the Tvith language, could give no infor- 
mation or tradition concerning jte ufe, or the origin and meaning of its name. But fome years fince 1 hap- 
pened, at an auétion of beoks in London, to look intoa French beok, containing Gaulifh antiquities, and 
‘there [ faw a print of the remains of a Druidie temple in France, which preatly refemblcs the tower Lam 
fpeakirg of, having like fhelvesin it. And, reading alate pamphlet on the autiquity of the Lrifh language, 
T think 1 can partly trace the origin of the name Dornadiila At page 24, the author fays, that Dorn 
means around ftone, fo that abdorn would mean the round itane of the prices 2 na is of, and Di is God: at 
page 45, he fays, in the laft line, ulla means a place of devotion; fo that Dorn-na Deulla will fignify the 
round ttone place of the worthip of God; or perhaps it might allude to fome roiind ftone preferved within 
as 1 facred emblem of divinity. As Lam not acquainted with the Irith language, if aay of your corre- 


fpondents can give any be-ter account, either of the nature of {nch Pruidic temples, or of.this name in 
oo aac >. “- ss FPS, ee 2 
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forefts of oak and birch, often to the very: fummits.: In many places, are extenfive 
traGs of open fpace, verdant, and only varied with a few trees. fcattered over them: 
amidit the thickelt woods afpire vatt grey rocks, a noble contraft! nor are the lofty 
headlands a lef embellifhment ;- for through the trees that wave on their fummit, isan . 
awful fight of tky, and fpiring fummits of vaft mountains. : 

On the fouth fide, or the country of Knodyart, are vatt numbers of pines, feattered 
among the other trees, and multitude of young ones {pringingup. A conflagration had 
many years ago deftroyed a fine foreft ; a lofs which, in a little time, it is to be hoped, 
will be repaired. Befides this, I can add fome other pine forelts to my former lift * : 
that near Loch-maree ; Abernethy, and Roth-murchu ; both belonging to gentlemen 
of the name of Grant; Glen-more, the Duke of Gordon’s; and Glen-taner, the pro- 
perty of Lord Aboyne. Our old botanifts are filent about thefe Britifh productions, 
till the time of Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Ray. ‘This fpecies of pine feems not to have been 
cultivated in England, tiil the former, as he fays, received fome feeds from that unhappy 
perfon, the late Marquis of Argyle: but Speed, in his chronicle, mentions tHe vaft fize 
of thofe on the banks of Loch-Argicke, and their fitnefs for matts, as appeared by the" 


report from commiffioners fent there for’ that purpofe, in the time of James t VI. 
Taylor, the water-poet, fpeaks in high terms of thofe in Brae-mar, ‘ Chat there are as 
many as will ferve to the end of the world, for all the fhippes, carracks, hoyes, galleys, 


boates, drumlers, barkes and water craftes, that are now in the world, or can be thefe, 


forty years }- 

It is not wonderful, that the imagination, amidit. thefe darkfome and horrible fcenes, 
fhould figure to itfelf ideal beings, once the terror of the fuperftitious inhabitants: in - 
lefs-enlightened times a dreadful fpe€tre haunted thefe hills, fometimes in form of a 


great dog, a man, or a thin gigantic hag called Glas-lich. ‘The exorcift was called in 
to drive away thefe evil Genii: he formed circle within circle, ufed a multitude of, 
charms, forced the Demon from ring to ring, till he got it into the laft entrenchment, 
when if it proved very obftinate by adding new fpells, he never failed of conquering 
the evil fpirit, who like that which haunted the daughter of Raguel, was 
With a vengeance fent ‘ : 
From Media poftto Egypt, there faft bound. 
f this fequeftered {pot, are moft agreeably amufed 


rowing to the place we were leaving, to lay their 
ng a repaft 


In our return from the extremity © 
with meeting at leaft ahundred boats, ‘0 the pl 
nets; while the perfons on {hore were bufied in lighting fires, and preparl 
for their companions, again‘t their return from theirtoillome work. 

So unexpected a profpect of the bufy haunt of men and {hips in this wild and ro- 
mantic tract, afforded this agreeable reflection : that there is no part of our dominions 
fo remote, fo inhofpitable, and fo unprofitable, as to deny employ and livelihood to 
thoufands; and that there are no parts fo polifhed, fo improved, and fo fertile, but 
which mutt {toop to receive advantage from the dreary fpots they fo effectually defpife 5 
and mutt be obliged to acknowledge the mutual dependency of part on part, howfoever 
remotely placed, ‘and howfoever different in modes or manner of living. Charles Brane 


don’s addrefs to his royal fpoufe may well be applied to both extremes of our ifle: 


Cloth of gold, do not defpife, : 

Altho’ thou art match’d with cloth of frize. 

Cloth of frize, be not too bold, ; 

Altho’ thou art match @ with cloth of gold. 

# yf, 2d, 2d edit. pp. 183, 194: 212. + Specd’s Chronicle, p. 9- 


+ Peunjleffe Pilgrimage, £36- 
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Return to Armifdale, and pafs 2 moft chearful evening. Mr. Lightfoot returned 
happy in having found the azalea procumbens; Mr. Stuart loaden with fine {pecimens 
of amianthus and black tale. - : weet : ; 
Return on board at midnight: the night moft exceflively dark, but every ftroke of 
our oars, every progreffive motion of our boat, flung a moft refplendent glory around, 
and left fo long and luminous a train in our wake, as more than compenfated the 
want of ftars in the firmament. This appearance was occafioned by. myriads of notti- 
lucous Nereids, that inhabit the ocean, and on every agitation become at certain times 
apparent, and, often remain fticking to the oars, and, like glow-worms, give a fine 
light.. Mr. Thompfon informed us, that they were moft brilliant before rain and 
tempefts. He was not deceived in his predictions. 
There is not an inftance of any country. having made fo fudden a change in its 
morals as this I have jutt vifited, and the vaft tract intervening between thefe coafts 
and Loch-nefs. Security and civilization poffefs every part; yet thirty years have 
not elapfed' fince the whole was a den of thieves, of the moft extraordinary kind. 
‘They conduéted their plundering excurfions with the utmoft policy, and reduced the 
- whole art of theft into a regular fyftem. From habit it loft all the appearance of cri- 
minality ; they confidered it as labouring in their vocation, and, when a party was 
formed for an expedition againft their neighbour’s property, they and their friends 
pres as earneftly to heaven for fuccefs, as if they were engaged in the moft laudable 
defign. : . 
The conftant petition at grace of the old Highland ‘chieftains, was delivered with 
great fervour, in thefe terms: ‘* Lord! turn thou the world upfide down, that Chrif- 
tians may make bread out of it.” The plain Englifh of this pious requeft. was, that 
the world might become, for their benefit, a fcene of rapine and confufion. 
They paid a facred regard to their oath; but as fuperftition muft, among a fet of 
banditti, infallibly fuperfede piety, each, like the diftin€ cafts of Indians, had his par- 
. ticular objeét of veneration; one would fwear upon his dirk, and dread the penalty 
of perjury, yet make no fcruple of forfwearing himfelf upon the Bible; a fecond would 

ay the fame refpe€&t to the name of his chieftain; a third again would be moft re- 

igioufly bound by the facred book, and a fourth regard none of the three, and-be _ 
credited only if he fwore by his crucifix. It was always neceffary to difcover the in- 
clination of the perfon, before you put him fo the teft: if the object of his veneration 
was-miftaken, the oath was of no fignification. 
_ The greateft robbers were vfed to preferve hofpitality to thofe that came to their 
houfes, and, like the wild Arabs, obferved the ftri€left honour towards their guefts, or 
thofe that put implicit confidence in them. The Kennedies, two common thieves, took 
the young Pretender under proteétion, and kept him with faith inviolate, notwith{tand- 
ing they knew an immenfe reward was offered for his head. They often robbed for 
his fupport, and, to fupply him with linen, they once furprized the baggage horfes of 
one of our general officers. They often went in difguife to Invernefs to buy pro- 
vifions for him. At length, a very confiderable ‘time after, one of thefe poor feilows, 
who had virtue to refilt the temptation of thirty thoufand pounds, was hanged for 
flealir g a cow, value thirty fhillings. 

The greateft crime among thefe felons, was that of infidelity among themfelves: a 
criminal underwent a fummary trial, and, if convicted, never miffed of a capital punith- 
mient. ‘The chieftain had his officers, and different departments of government; he 
kad | is judge, to whom he entrufted the decifion of all civil difputes ; but, in criminal 
caufes. tre chef. alifted perhans by fome favourites. alwavs undertook the procefs. 
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‘The principal men of his family, or his officers, formed his council; where every. 
thing was debated refpecting their expeditions. Eloquence was held in great efteem 
among them, for by that they could fometimes work on-their chieftain to change his 
opinion ; for, notwithftanding he kept the form of a council, he always referved the 
decifive vote in himfelf. : 

‘When one man had a claim on.another, but wanted power to make it good, it was 
held lawful for hiny to fteal from his debtor as many cattle as would fatisfy his demand, 
provided he fent notice (as foon as he got out of reach of purfuit,) that he had them, 
and would return them, provided fatisfa¢tion was made on a certain day agreed on. 

When a creach, or great expedition, had been made againft diftant herds, the- 
owners, as foon as difcovery was made, rofe in arms, and, with all their'friends, made 
inftant purfuit, tracing the catile by their track for perhaps fcores of miles. Their, 
nicety in diftinguifhing that of their cattle from thofe that were only cafually wander- 
ing, or driven, was amazingly fagacious. As foon as they arrived on an eftate where 
the track was loft, they immediately attacked the propriefor, and would oblige him to 
recover the track from his land forwards, or to make good the lofs they had fuftained. 
This cuftom had the force of law, which gave to the Highlanders this furprizing fkill 
in the art of tracking. : 

It has been obferved before, that to fteal, rob, and plunder with dexterity, was ef- 
teemed as the higheft aét of heroifm. . The feuds between the great families was one 
great caufe. There was not a chieftain but that kept, in fome remoré valley in the 
depth of woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in readinefs to let loofe againft his 
neighbours ; when, from: fome public or private reafon, he did not judge it expedient 
to refent openly any real or imaginary affront. Erom this motive the greater chieftain. 
robbers always fupported the lefler, and encouraged no fort of improvement.on the: 
eftates but what promoted rapine. . : 

The greateft of the heroes in the laft century, was Sir Ewin Cameron, whofe life | 
is given in the other volume. He long refifted the power of Cromwell, but at length. 
was forced to fubmit. He lived in the neighbourhood of the garrifon fixed by the 
afurper at Inverlochy. His vaffals perfifted in their thefts, till Cromwell fent orders. 
to the commanding-officer, that on the next robbery he fhould feize on the chieftain, 
and execute him in twenty-four hours, in cafe the thief -was not delivered to juftice. 
An aé of rapine foon happened ; Sir Ewin received the meffage, who, inftead of 
giving him{elf the trouble of looking out for the offender, laid hold of the firft fellow 
he met with, fent him bound to Inver-lochy, where he was inftantly hanged. Crom. 
well, by this feverity, put a ftop to the exceffes, till the time of the reftoration, when. 
they were renewed with double violence till the year 1745. : 

Rob-Roy Macgregor was another diltinguifhed hero in the latter end of the-laft, and 
the beginning ot the prefent century. He contributed greatly towards. forming his. 
profeffion into a {cience, and eftablithing the’ police above mentioned. The Duke of 
Montrofe unfortunately was his neighbour; Kob boy frequently faved his Grace the 
trouble of colleéting his rents; ufed to extort them from the tenants, and at the fame’ 
time gave them formal difcharges. But it was neither in the power of the Duke or. of 
any of the gentlemen he plundered to bring him to juttice, fo ftrongly protected was 
he by feveral great men to whom he was ufeful. Roy had. his good qualities, he: 
fpent his revenue generoufly; and, ftrange to fay, was a true friend to the widow. 
and orphan. ; ; 

- Every period of time gives new improvement to the arts. A fon of Sir Ewin Ca- ° 
Prices fe a thafs nf Bah. Ray and. inftead of difinatine his cains. accumulated 
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wealth. He, like. Jonathan Wild the Great, never ftole with his own hands, but con 
duéted his commerce with an addrefs, and to an extent unknown before. He em- 
ployed feveral companies, and fet the more adroit knaves at their head, and never fuf. 
fered merit. to go unrewarded. He never openly received their plunder, but em- 
ployed agents to purchafe from them their cattle. He acquired confiderable pro- 
perty, which he was forced to leave behind, alter the battle of Cultoden gave the fatal 
blow to all their greatnefs. 
The laft of any eminence was the celebrated Barrifdale, who carried. thefe arts to 
the higheft pitch of perfe@iom: befides exerting all the common pradices, he im- 
proved that article of commerce called the black meal to a degree beyond what was 
_ever known to his predeceffors. [his was a forced levy, fo called from its being come 
monly paid in meal, which was raifed far and wide-on the eftate of every nobleman 
and gentleman, in order that their cattle miglit be fecured from the lefler thieves, over 
whom he fecretly prefided, and protected. Herraifed an income of five hundred a 
year by thefe taxes; and behaved with genuine honour in reftoring, on proper con- 
fideration, the ftolen cattle of his friends. In this he bore fome refemblance to our 
Jonathan, but differed, in obferving a ftrict fidelity towards his own gang; yet he was 
indefatigable in bringing to juice any rogues that interfered with hisown. He wasa 
man of polifhed behaviour, fine addréfsy and fine perfon. He confidered himfelf_in a 
very high light, ‘as a benefactor to the public, and preferver of general tranquillity, for. 
on the filver plates, the ornaments of his Baldrick, he thus addreffed his broad-fword 


Px tibi erunt artes, pacis componere moves ; 


Parcere fubjeétis et debellare fuperbos. 


Aug. 7. After a moft tempeftuous and rainy night, fail at eight o’clock in the mom- 
ing, defigning to reach the found of Mull. but the wind proving contrary, we ran 
over to Ifle Oranfay in the ifle of Skie, a fafe harbour ; where we continued confined 
by adverfe winds till the next day. : 

Aug. 8. At half an hour after one at noon, fail. As foon as we got out, we 
found a vaft {well from the fury of the laft ntght’s ftorm; the waves mountainous, 
but, thanks to a gentle breeze, we made our way finely through them. 

‘Pafs on the eait, Loch-nevifh, or the lake of Heaven, a fine and pitturefque inlet. 

Pol-morrer where fmall craft may lie. About half a mile inland from this bay is 
the great frefh-water. lake called Loch-morrer; next is the country of Arifaig, and its 
celebrated point ; for. within this, a little to the fouth, in Loch-nan-ua, or the bay of 
caves, landed ‘the young Pretender, on July 25, 1745 ; and from hence concluded his 
Phaetonic expedition, September 2oth of the following year. ‘The two frigates that lay 
there in May of the fame fummer, with arms and ammunition, had an engagement off 
this point with two of ours, and maintained their ftation, They landed part of their 
ftores, but finding the caufe defperate, returned to France with feveral of the fugitives 
. from the battle of Culloden. : 

Sail by Loch-Hallyort, and the country of Moydart, the moft foutherly part of the 
fhire of Invernefs. . Leave to the weft the point of Slate in Skie; the vaft hills of Bla- 
ven and Cuchullin open to view, then fucceeds the mountainous Ram; keep clofe 
under the ifle of Egg, diftinguifhed by the lofty fpire of Squr-egg. Pals immediately 
under the point of Ard-na-murchan, the moft northern part of Argylefhire. ‘Turn 
into the found of Mull, a fine opening five miles broad: to the eaft of the point is 
Loch-funart, penetrating deeply into the country of Morven. At the head is Stron- 

tian. 
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fan, noted for a lead-mine, About nine o’clock at night anchor in Tobir “Moire bay, 
in thé ifle of Mull. é ae 

This bay is a moft beautiful circular bafon, formed by Mull on one fide, and the ifle 
of Calve on the other. All the banks are verdant and embellifhed at this time with 
three cafcades. It takes its name from a chapel ‘and well, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. Here in 1588 the Florida, one of Philip’s invincible Armada was blown up 
after the difperfion of the fleet 5 fome fay by accident, others by the defperate refolu- 
tion of a Scotchman. Several attempts were made to recover the funk treafure. One 
in 1688, by ‘William Sacheverel, Efq. who fitted up diving bells, and: tried them with 
fuccefs at the depth of ten fathom, and report fays, he got up much treafure. A piece 
of the wreck was given meby an old inhabitant of the place; to be preferved in me- 
mory of this fignal providence, fo beautifully acknowledged by Queen Elizabeth in 
the motto of the medal ftruck on the occafion : : 7 

Afflavit Deus, et diffipantur. 


In this bay alfo the unfortunate Earl of Argyle may be faid to have wrecked both life 
and fortune, in the year 1686: for in this place he made the firft landing with a few 
friends, in his fatal invafion in concert with the Duke of Monmouth. ‘The moft in- 
human medal I ever faw (next to that in memory of the maffacre of Paris, by Charles 
IX.) is one in my poffeffion, ftruck by ‘James IE. ‘on ‘occafion of the fad cataftrophe of . 


thefe two noblemen. ‘Their -heads are placed on two altars, at whofe bafe are their 
bleeding corpfes ; the motto, ae ge 7 
oy" Anbitio malefuada ruit. 


A little north is Bloody-bay, fo called from a f -fight between a Macdonald of the 
ifles and his fon. The former was fupported by Heétor Obhar Macleane, the fame who 
died glorioufly at the battle of Floddon; covering: his. monarch,. James IV., from the 
arrows of the Englifh archers. i .? 

On the oppofite fhore of ‘Morven is Dun-an-gal, a ruined caftle of: the Macleanes. 
Jn this the rebels of 1719 puta fall garrifon, which’ foon furrendered to-one of our 
men of war that attacked it. : 

Aug. 9. Leave Tober Moire at eight o’clock in the morning, and about half paft 
ten, anchor oppofite to Aros cafile, feated on a rock above the fea, and once a feat of 
Macdonald of the ifles. At the foot of the,rock is the ruin of an oval pier, where he 
fecured his. boats. ‘ 

Breakfaft with Mr. Campbel of Aros, and colleéta few particulars of this rough 
ifland : that it is twenty-four Scotch miles long, and about the fame in breadth ; that 
it is divided into three great parilhes, viz. ‘Forcay, Rofs, and Kilmore, er Kil-ninian, . 
containing in all near four thoufand catechifable perfons; that it is in general rocky 
and barren, and docs not yield corn enough for its inhabitants ; that it fends out an-- 
nually about eighteen hundred head of cattle, fold from thirty to fifty fhillings a-piece ; 
that there are but few theep ; that the graziers have fuffered greatly this year by the 
lofs of cattle, but that none of the people have as-yet migrated. That the ufual manure 
is fhell fand, which the farmers procure from ‘Tir-ey. «That there is coal in the ifland 
nearly inacceflible bythe badnefs of the roads! and that this moft important article, 
which alone would bring wealth end comfort to the ifle is unaccountably neglected! 

The ifland was originally part of the dominions of the Lords of the Illes, but in 
after-times became the pofleifion of the antient and valiant family of the Macleanes, 
“he (ill retain half. ‘The other moiety is the litigated property of the Duke of Ar- 


atest aes! 
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gyle, whofe anceftor poffeffed himfelf of it in.1674, on account of a debt; and after 
the courts of law had made’ an adjudication in his’ favour, he was obliged to fupport 
their decree by force of arms. 3 : 

_ Sail again down the found, which in general is about four miles broad; the coat 
‘on both fides flopes and is patched with corn-land. “Lhe northern. coaft is Morven, the 
celebrated country of Fingal. 

Leave on the fide Loch-aylin, a fafe harbour, with a moft contraéted entrance. A 
little farther is Caftle-ardtornith,-a ruin on a low headland jutting into the found, 
where in 1641, John Earl of Rofs, and Lord of the Ifles, lived in regal ftate*. His 
treaty with Edward IV. is dated, ex ca/tello noftro Ard-thornis Oftoris.19, A. D. 1441 +. 

On the Mull fide is Mac.allefter’s bay, and below that, where the found opens to 
the eaft is Caftle duart, once the feat of the Macleanes, lords of the ifland, but now 

.garrifoned by a lieutenant and a detachment from Fort-William. Morven, near Ard- 
tornifh, begins to grow lofty and wooded; and the Mull beyond this caitle appears 
very mountainous. 

‘Traverfe the broad water of Loch-linnhé, which leads up to Lochaber. Have a 
fine view of the vaft mountains, and the pi€turefque hills of Glen-co. Pafs to the 
Youthern end of Lifmore, and fteer north between that ifle and Middle Lorn. Sail by 
the ifle of Kerrera, noted for the death of Alexander II. in 1249, while he lay there 
with a mighty fleet meditating the conqueft of the Hebrides, then poffeffed by the Nor. 
wegians. 

Oppofite to this ifland, in Lorn, is the bay of Oban, where are the cuftom-houfe 
and poft-office.  ~ 4 

On a great rock within fand, precipitous on three fides, is the cattle of Dunolly, once 
the refidence of the chieftains of Lora. 

Continue our courfe; and, pafling with difficulty through a very narrow found, 
formed by the Ilan Beach and the main land; arrive in a fine bay. Anchor under the 
antient caftle of Duu-ftaffage, or Stephen’s Mount ; and inftantly receive, and accept, 
a moft polite invitation from the owner, Mr. Campbel. 

This caftle is fabled to have been founded by Ewin, a Piétith monarch, cotemporary 
with Julius Czefar, naming it after himfelf Evonium. In faét, the founder is unknown, 
‘but it is certainly of great antiquity, and the firft feat of the Pidtith and Scottith princes, 
In this place was long preferved the famous ftone, the Palladium of North Britain ; 
‘brought, fays Legend, out of Spain, where it was firft ufed as a feat of juttice by Ge. 
thalus, coeval with Mofes. It continued here as the coronation-chair till the reign of 
Kenneth the Second, who removed it to Scone, in order to fecure his reign; for, ace 
cording to the infcription, : 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Jnvenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem, 


Mr. Campbel fhewed to me a very pretty little ivory image, found in a ruinous part 
of the caftle, that was certainly cut in memory of this chair, and appears to have been 
an inauguration fculpture, A crowned monarch is reprefented fitting in it, with a 
book in one hand, containing the laws of the land, which he was {wearing to ob- 
ates They never took the oath by kiffing the Bible, but by holding up the right 

and }. 


* Guthrie, iv, 68. $ Rymer’s Fad. ix. 487. 
t Anonymous Correfpondent, dating Grav’s Inn. Nov. 28th. :*8e. 
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The caftle is fquare; the infide only eighty-feven feet, partly ruinous, partly habit- 
able. At three of the corners are round towers, one of them projects very little. The 
entrance is towards the fea at prefent by a flair-cafe, in old times probably by a draw- 
bridge, which fell from a little gateway. The mafonry appears very ancient, the tops 
battlemented. This pile is feated on a rock, whofe fides have been pared to render it 
precipitous, and te make it conform to the fhape of the caftle. 

In 1307 this caftle was poffeffed by Alexander Macdougal, Lord of Argyle, a friend 
to the Englith ; but was that year reduced by Robert Bruce, when Macdougal fued fer 
peace with that prince, and was received into favour *. 

I find, about the year 1455, this to have been a refidence of the Lord of the Ifles ; for 
here James laft Earl cf Douglas, after his defeat in Annandale {, fled to Donald the 
Regulus of the time, aud prevailed on him to take arms, and carry on a plundering 
war again{t his monarch James the Second. ; ; 

At a fmall diftance irom the caftle is a ruined chapel, once an elegant building, and 
at one end an inelofure, a family cemetry, built in 1740. Oppofite to thefe is a high 
precipice, ending abrupt, and turning fuddenly toward the fouti-eaft. A perfon con- 
cealed in the recefs of the rock, a little beyond the angle, furprizes friends ftationed 
at fome diftance beneath the precipice, with a very remarkable echo of any word, or 
even fentence he pronounces, which reaches the laft diftin@ and unbroken. The re- 
petition is fingle, but remarkably clear. 

Aug. to. After breakfaft ride along the edge of a beautiful bay, with the borders 
fertile in fpots. The bear almoft ripe. Crofs a ferry at Connel, or Conf huil, or the 
raging flood, from a furious cataract of falt-water at the ebb of fpring tides. This 
place is the difcharge of the waters of Loch-etive into the fea, where it fuddenly con- 
tracts to a {mall breadth ; and immediately above, certain rocks jut out, which more 
immediately direét the vaft pent up waters to this little ftrait, where they gufh out with 
amazing violence, and form a fall of near ten feet. ; 

Loch-etive runs far up the country, and receives the waters of Loch-aw at Bunaw. 
Here is at times a confiderable falmon fifhery, but at prefent very poor. See ata dif 
tance, on the northern bank, the fite of Ard-chattan, a priory of monks of Vallis 
Caulium, founded, A. D. 1250, by Duncan Mac-coul, anceltor of the Macdougals of 
Lorn, Here Robert Bruce is faid to have held a parliament, but more probably a 
council; for he remained long matter of this country before he got entire poffeflion 
of Scotland. : ; 

A mile from Connel, near the fhore, is Dun-Mac-Sniochain, the ancient Beregonium, 
Borogomum. The foundation of this city, as it is called, is attributed by apocryphal 
hiftory to Fergus If. and was called the chief in Scotland for many ages: it was at beft 
fuch a city as Cafar found in our ifland at the time of his invafion;. an oppidum, or 
fortified town, placed in a thick wood, furrounded with a rampart and fofs, a place of 
retreat from invaders {t. Along the top of the beach is a raifed mound, the defence 
againft a fudden landing. ‘This, from the idea of here having been a city, is ftyled, 
Straid-a-mhargai, or market-{treet; within this are two rude ere€t columns, about fix 
feet high, and nine and a half in girth, behind thefe a peat-mofs, on one fide a range 
of low hills, at whofe neareft extremity is an entrenchment called Dun-valiré. On 
the weftern fide of the morafs is an oblong infulated hill, on whofe fummit, the country- 
people fay there had been feven towers, I could only perceive three or four excavations 
of no certain form, and a dike around them. 

* Barbour. 4 Lives of the Douglafics, 203, 
+ De Beilo Gallico, lib. v, cf at. 
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In moft parts of the hill are dug up great quantities of different forts of pumices, or 
fcoria of different kinds : of them one is the pumex cinerarius ; the other the P. molari: 
of Linnaeus; the laft very much refembling fome that Mr. Banks favoured me with 
from the ifland of Iceland. The hill is doubtlefs the work of a volcano, of which this 
is not the only veftige in North Britain. 

Ride on a fine road to Ard-muchnage, the feat of the late Sir Duncan Campbell; a 
very handfome houfe, and well finifhed. Sir Duncan, at the age of forty, began to 
plant, and lived to fee the extenfive plantations in his garden, and on the picture/que 
hills round bis lands, arrive to perfection, ‘The country about rifes into a lofty but 
narrow eminence, now finely wooded, extending in a curvature, forming one fide of an 
enchanting bay, the other impending over the fea. 

On my return oblerve, near the hill of the feven towers, a druidical circle, formed 
of round ftones placed clofe together. ‘The area is twenty-fix feet in diameter; and 
about ten feet diftant from the outfide is an erect pillar feven feet high. At fuch ftones 
as thele, my learned friend, the late Dr. William Borlafe *, remarks, might have ftood 
the officers of the high prieft, to command filence among the people, or fome inferior 
perfon verfed in the ceremonics, to obferve that none were omitted, by warning the 
officiating prieft, in cafe any efcaped his memory. 

Return, and lie on board. 

Auguft tr. Weigh anchor at fix o’clock in the morning. Szil by the back of 
Loch-nel hill, forming a moft beautiful crefcent, partly cultivated, partly covered with 
wood to the fummit. Land near the north end of the ifle of Lifmore, which is about 
nine miles long, one and a half broad, and contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants t. 
It derives its name from Liofmor, or the great garden ; but tradition fays it was ori. 
ginally a great deer foreft; and asa proof, multitudes of ftag horns of uncommon fizcs 
are perpetually dug up in the moffes. At prefent there is fearce any wood; but the 
leflér vegetables grow with uncommon vigour. ‘The chief produce of the land is bear 
and oats: the firlt is raifed in great quantity, but abufed by being diftilled into whitky. 
The crops of oats are generally applied to the payment of rent; fo that the inhabitants 
are obliged for their fubfiftence annually to import much meal. 

The ground has in moft parts the appearance of great fertility, but is extremely ill- 
managed, and much impoverifhed by excefs of tillage, and negleét of manure. Pit and 
rock marle are found here. ‘The whole ifle lies on a lime-ftone rock, which in many 
places peeps above ground, forming long feries of low fharp ridges. No ule can be 
made of thisas a manure for want of fucl to burn it. The peat here is very bad, being 
mixed with earth ; it muft firft be trampled with the feet into a confiftence ; is then 
formed into fmall flat cakes, and mult afterwards be expofed on the ground to dry. 

About a hundred head of cattle are annually exported, which are at prefent remark- 
ably fmall: they feem to have degenerated, for I faw at Ard-muchnage the fkull of an 
ox dug up in this iland, that was of much larger dimenfions than any now living in 
Great Britain. 

Horfes are in this ifland very fhort-lived: they are ufed when about two or three 
years old; and are obferved {oon to lofe all their teeth. Both they and the cows are 
houfed during winter, and fed on ftraw. 

Otters are found here; but neither foxes, hares, nor rats. Mice are plentiful, and 
very deftrudtive. 

‘There are three fmall lakes: two abound with fine trout; the third only with eels, 
Variety of the duck kind frequent thefe waters during winter. 


* Antig. Cornwall, she SVE Tewicdinn: PAA sacl te oe els eile 
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Walk up to a Denifh fort: at prefent the height is feventcen feet ; within the-wall is 
a gallery, and round the area a feat, as in that defcribed in Ilay. as eS 

Vifit the church, now a mean modern building. In the church-yard are two or three 
old tombs, with clymores engraven on them: here is alfo a remarkable:tomb, confilling 
of nothing more than a thick log of oak. This fubflitute for a grave-ftone. muft have - 
been in this country of great antiquity, there being no word in the Erfe language to 
exprefs the laft, it not being ftyled /eichd lithidh, a grave flone, but darag lithidh, or a 
grave Jog. Ona live rock are cut the radii of a dial, but the index is loft. On another 
rock is a fmall excavated bafon, perhaps one of the rock bafons of Dr. Borlafe, in times 
of druidifm ufed for religious purpofes. 

‘his ifland had been the fite of the bifhop of Argyle: the fee was disjoined from that 
of Dunkeld about the year 1200, at the requeft of John the Englifhman bifhop of that 
diocefe. ‘There are no reliques of the cathedral or the bifhop’s houfe, whofe retidence 
was fuppofed to have been latterly in the caftle of Achanduin, on the weft fide of the 
ifle, oppofite to Duart in Mull. 

The inhabitants in general are poor, are much troubled with fore eyes, and in the 
fpring are afllicted with a coftivenefs that often proves fatal, At that feafon all their 
provifions are generally confumed, and they are forced to live on fheeps’ milk boiled, 
to which the diftemper is attributed. 

The ifle of Lifmore forms but a fmall part of the parifh: the extent isnot to be com- 
prehended by an Englifhman. From the point of Lifmore to the extremity of Kinloch. 
beg is forty-two computed miles, befides nine in Kingerloch. It comprehends this ifle, 
Appin Duror, Glenco, Glencreran, and Kingerloch, and contains three thoufand exa- 
minable perfons, under the care of one minifter and two miffionaries. . 

Get on board, and have in mid-channel a moft delightful view: the woods of Loch. 
nell; the houfe of Airds; beyond is the caftle of Ellenftalker, feated-in a little ifle ; the 
country of Appin; the vaft mountains of Lochaber ; Dunolly, Lifmore, and various 
other ifles of grotefque appearance *. ‘To the fouth appear the Slate iflands, Scarba, 
Jura, and Ilay ; and to the weft, Oranfay and Colonfay. : : 

Sail between Inch and the Maire ifles, leaving the noted Slate ifland of Eufdale to the 
eaft, and clofe to it Suil and Luing, chiefly the property of the Earl of Breadalbane : 
within thefe are the harbours of Eufdale, of Cuain, between Luing and Suil; Bardrife, 
off Luing ; and below is that of Black-muil bay. - 

Oppofite to Luing, on the weft, is a groupe of rough little ifles, of which Plada and 
Belna-hua are produétive of flate. In the broad bafon between thefe and Luing is a 
moft rippling tide; even in this calm forces us along with vaft celerity and violence : 
the whole furface difordered with eddies and whirlpools, rifing firft with furious boil. 
ings, driving and vanithing with the current. Anchor under the eaft fide, beneath the 
vaft mountain of Scarba, an ifland of great height, about five miles long, chiefly covered 
with heath; but on this fide are fome woods, and marks of cultivation. My. Macleane, 
lives on this fide, and favours us with a vifit, and offers his fervice to fhew us the cele- 
brated gulph of Corry-vrekin ; which we did not wait. till morning to fee, as our ex-~ 
pectations were raifed to the higheft pitch, and we, thought of nothing lefs than that it 
would prove a fecond Mal-flrom. We accordingly took a moft fatiguing walk up the 
mountain, through heath of an uncommon height, fwarming with grous. “We arrived 
in an ill hour, for the tide did not fuit, and we faw little more than a very ftrong 

- current, 


* Amang them that of Durisfuire. 
z 
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. Auguft12. This morning we take boat, and after rowing two miles, land and walk 
along the rocks till we reach a fit place for furveying this phenomenon. The channel 
between this ifle and Jura-is about a mile broad, expofed to the weight of the Atlantic, 
which pours in its waters here with great force, their courfe being direed and confined 
by the found between Colonfay and Mull. The tide had at this time made two hours 
flood, and ran with a furious current, great boilings, attended with much foam *, aud in 
many places formed confiderable whirlpools. n the fide of Jura the current dafhes, 
as is reatonable to fuppofe, againft fome funk rocks. It forms there a moft dreadful 
back-tide, which in tempelts catches up the veffels that the whirlpools fling into it ; fo 
that almoft certain deftruétion attends thofe that are fo unfortunate as to be forced in at 
thofe feafons. It was our ill-luck to fee it in a very pacific flate, and paflable without the 
leaft hazard. 

The chicf whirlpool lies on the Scarba fide, near the weft end. Here, as that fkilful 
pilot Mr. Murdock Mackenzie aflured me, it is of various depths, viz. 36, 47, 83 and gt 
fathoms, and at fome places unfathomable : the tranfitions fudden, trom the leffer to 
the greater depths: the bottom all fharp rocks with vaft chalms between; and a fa- 
thoml. fs one where the greateft vortex lies, from which, to the eaftern end of Scarba, 
clofe to fhore, the depth are 13, 9, 12. 

There is another whirlpool off a little ifle on the weft end of Jura, which contributes 
to the horrors of the place. In great ftorms the tides run at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour ; the height of the boilings are faid to be dreadful, and the whole rage of the wa- 
ters unfpeakable. It is not therefore wonderful that there fhould have been here a cha- 
pel of the Virgin, whofe affitance was often invoked, for my hiftorian } fays, that fhe 
worked numbers of miracles, doubtlefsly in favour of diftreffed mariners. 

Scarba contains forty inhabitants. Mr. Mac-leane, the proprietor, refides here. 
When he favoured us with his company, he came with two of his fons and their tutor ; 
for in North Britain there is no gentleman of ever fo {mall an eftate, but ftricly attends 
to the education of his children, as the fure foundation of their future fortune. A 
perfon properly qualified and eafily procured at a cheap rate attends in the family, where 
the father tees that juftice is done to them, at far lefs expence than if he fent them to 
diftant {chools. 

Leave Scarba; pafs between Nether-Lorn.and the ifles of Luing and Suil to the eaft, 
and of Toracy and Shuna to the weit, all inhabited, and the firft almoft covered with 
excellent corn. In Toracy isan ancient tower once belonging to the great Mac-donald, 
who made it his half-way hunting feat in his progrefs from Cantyre to his northern 
ifles; for which reafon it was called Dog caftle; and here he made it a moft laudable 
rule to refide till he had fpent the whole of his revenue colleCted in the neighbourhood, 
According to the report f, thefe ifles and part of the neighbouring mainland form a 
parifh, whofe church is in Suil. ‘ 

Take boat ; turn at the point of Suil, am carried by a rapid tide through the gut of 
Cuan ; vifit Eufdale, the noted flate ifland, whofe length is about half a mile, and com- 
pofed entirely of flate, interfected, and in fome parts covered, with whin-ftone, to the 
thicknefs of fixteen feet: the ftratum of flate is thirty-fix, dipping quick fouth-eaft to 
north-weft. In order to be raifed, it is at firft blafted with powder; the greater pieces 
are then divided, carried off in wheel-barrows, and laltly fplit into the merchantable 


* From its varied coloursit is called Coire-bhreacain, or the {potted or plaided cauldron. 

+ Fordun, lib. 11. ¢. 10. 

Made by the gentleman fent, in 1760, by order of the General Aflembly, to infpect the flate of religion 
in the iflands, kc. MS. - \ 


32 fizes, 
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fizes, from eighteen by fourteen inches, to nine by fix, and put on board at the price 

of twenty fhillings per thoufand. About two millions and a half are fold annually to 

England, Norway, Canada, and the Weft Indies. In the flates are multitudes of cubic 

pyrite. In one place, about fixteen feet above high-water-mark, juft over the flates, is 

a thick bed of fmall fragments, worn fmooth, as if by the action of the waves, and mixed 

with them are multitudes of the common fea hells; a proof of the vaft retreat of the- 
ocean in thefe parts. a 

There are many other good flate quarries in this neighbourhood, as on the ifles of 
Suil, Luing, Balna-hua, and Kerrera, and fome few oppofite to them on the coat of 
Nether. Lorn. 

‘The boat takes us the length of the weftern fide of Suil. At the north point, turn 
into Clachan Firth, the narroweft ftrait I ever was in, dividing that ifland from Lorn, 
in parts fo contraéted as would admit the flinging an arch from fhore to fhore. The 
depth is very various: in fome parts fifty fathoms ; in others fo fhallow as to be ford- 
able at the ebb of fpring-tides. On the banks of the ifland and mainland, the ftrata of 
ftone rife in form of walls, of a great height, and not above two feet and a half thick, 
extending far, fo as eafily to be miftaken for the bounds of an inclofure. 

Arrived in the beautiful bay of Ard-maddie, or the height of the wolves. . A houfe 
fmall, but elegant, ftands in front, and the fides of the bay high, entirely cloathed with 
wood. Here I find the kindeft welcome from my worthy acquaintance, Captain Archi- 
bald Campbell, tenant here to the Earl of Breadalbane, who, with the urmott friendthip, 
during the voyage charged himfelf with the care of my groom and my horfes. Here 
I alfo took leave of Mr. Archibald Thompfon, whofe attention to the objects of my 
enquiries, obliging conduét throughout, and fkill in his profeffion, demand my warmeit 
acknowledgments, Thus ended this voyage of amufement, fuccefsful and fatisfatory 
in every part, unlefs where embittered with reflections on the fufferings of my fellow. 
creatures, Gratitude forbids my filence refpeéting the kind reception I univerfally met 
with ; or the active zeal of every one to facilitate my purfuits; or the liberal commu- 
nication of every {pecies of information, ufetul or entertaining. 

T retired to my chamber, filled with refleétions on the various events of my voyage ; 
and every fcene by turns prefented itfelf before my imagination. As foon as my eyes 
were clofed, I difcovered that § the flumber of the body was but the waking of the 
foul*.”? All T had feen appeared to have been dull and clouded to my apprehenfion, 
ferving to evince “that our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our fleep f.”” 
I imagined myfelf again gently watted down the found of Mull, bounded on each fide 
by the former dominions of mighty chieftains, or of heroes immortalized in the verfe of 
Offian, My bufy fancy was worked into a {pecies of enthufiafm, and for a time it 

Bodied forth 
The forms of things unknown ; 


Turned them to fhape, and gave to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


A figure, dreffed in the garb of an ancient warrior, floated in the air before me: his 
target and his clymore feemed of no common fize, and fpoke the former firength of 
the hero. A graceful vigour was apparent in his countenance, notwithfianding time 
had robbed him of part of his locks, and given to the remainder a venerable hoarinels, 
As foon as he had fixed my attention, he thus feemed to addrefs himfelf to me : 


* Brown’s Religio Medici, + Ibid. 
5 & Strancer. 
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‘« Stranger, thy purpofe is not unknown to me; I have attended thee (invifible) in 
all thy voyae ; have fympathifed with thee in the rifing tear at the mifery of my once- 
Joved country ; and fighs, fuch-as a fpirit can emit, have been faithful echoes to thofe 
of thy corporeal frame. : 

** Know, that in the days of my exiitence on earth I poffeffed an ample portion of the 

tra&t thou feeit to the north. 1 was the dread of the neighbouring chieftains; the de- 
light of‘ity people, their protector, their friend, their father: no injury they ever re- 
ceived pafled unrevenged ; for no one excelled mein conferring benefits on my clan, or 
in repaying infults on their enemies. A thoufand of my kindred followed me in arms, 
wherefoever [commanded. Their obedience was to me implicit, for my word was to 
them alaw3 my name the moft facred of oaths. I was (for nothing now can be con- 
cealed) fierce, arrogant, defpotic, irritable : my paffions were ftrong, my anger tremen- 
dous ; yet I had the arts of conciliating the affections of my people, and was the darling 
of a numerous brave. ‘They knew the love I bore them: they faw, on-a thoufand oc- 
cafions, the itrongett proofs of my affe@tion. In the day of battle I have covered the 
weak with miy fhield, and laid at my feet their hoftile antagonifts. The too grateful 
vailal, in return, in the next conti, has fprung before me, and received in his own 
bofom the fhaft that has been levelled at mine. In retreats from over-powering num- 
bers, I was ever laft in the field. 1 alone have kept the enémy at bay, and purchafed 
fafety for my people with a hundred wounds. 
_ In the fhort intervals of peace my hall was filled with my friends and kindred : my: 
hofpitality was equal to my deeds of arms ; and hecatombs of beeves and deer covered 
my rude but welcome tables. My neareft relations fat next to me, and then fucceeded 
the braveft of my clan; and below them, the emulous youth leaned forward to hear 
the gallant recital of our paft actions. Our bards rehearfed the valiant deeds of our 
great anceltors, and inflamed our valour by the fublimity of their verfe, accompanied 
with the infpiring found of the ear-piercing peebirechts. 

‘* The crowds of people that attended at an humble diftance partook of my bounty: 
their families were my care; for I beheld in their boys a future fupport of the greatnefs 
of my houfe, an hereditary race of warriors. : 

“* My numerous kindred lived on lands the gift of my diftant progenitors, who took 
care to plant their children near the main ftock ::the cions took firm root, and proved 
in after-times a grateful fhelter to the parent tree, againft the fury of the fevereft ftorms. 
‘Thefe I confidered, not as mercenary tenants, but as-the friends of good and of adverfe 
fortune. ‘Their tenures were eafy, their duchas * inviolate : I found my intereft inter. 
woven with theirs, In fupport of our mutual welfare, they were enabled to Keep a be- 
coming hofpitality. ‘They cherifhed their neighbouring dependents; and could receive 
my vifits in turn with a well-covered board. 

“¢ Strong fidelity and warm friendfhip reigned among us; difturbed perhaps by the 
momentary gufts of-my paffions: the fun that warmed them might experience a fhort 
obfeurity ; but the cloud foon paffed away, and the beams of love returned with im- 
proved advantage. I lived beloved and revered : I attained the fulnefs of years and of 
glory; and finithed my courfe, attended to my grave with the full coranich of my la. 
menting people. 7 

“* My progeny for a time fupported the great and wild magnificence of the feudal 
reign. Their diftance from court unfortunately prevented them from knowing that 


* From dulbaich, native country. They held their farms at a fmall rent, from father to fon, by a kind 


of -preferibed right, which the Highlanders called duchas. This tenure, in the feudal times, was efteemed 
facred and inviolable. 


they 
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they had a fuperior; and their ideas of loyalty were regulated only by the refpeét or 
attention paid to their fancied independency. Their vaffals were happy or miferable, 
according to the dilpofition of the little monarch of the time. ‘Two centuries, from my- 
days, had elapfed before their greatnefs knew its final period. ‘Fhe fhackles of the 
feudal government were at length ftruck off, and poffibly happinefs was announced to 
the meaneft vaffal. The target, the dirk, and the clymore, too long abufed, were 
wrefted from our hands, and we were bid to learn the arts of peace, to fpread the net, 
to fhoot the fhuttle, or to cultivate the ground. 

“ The mighty chieftains, the brave and difinterefted heroes of old times, by a molt 
violent and furprifing transformation, at once funk into rapacious landlords; determined 
to conipenfate the lofs of power with the increafe of revenue; to exchange the warm 
affeGtions ef their people for fordid trafh. Their vifits, to thofe of their forefathers, 
are like the furveys of a cruel land-jobber, attended by a fet of quick-fighted vultures, 
fkilled in pointing out the moft exquifite methods of oppreffion, or to inftruét them in 
the art of exhaulting their purfes of fums to be wafted in diftant lands. Like the tafk- 
matters of Egypt, they require them to make brick without ftraw. They leave them 
in their primeval poverty, wninftructed in any art for their future fupport; deprived 
of the wonted refources of the hofpitality of their lord, or the plentiful boards of his 
numerous friends. ‘They experience an inftantaneous defertion ; are flung at once into 
a new ftate of life, and demand the foftering hand as much as the moft infant colony.. 
‘When IJ hover over our vales, I fee the fame nakednefs exift, the fame mifery in habita- 
tion, the fame idle difpofition, Would I could have feen the fame fpirit and vigour as 
in days of yore! But the powers of their fouls are funk with oppreffion, and thole of 
their bodies loft with want. They look up in defpair at our deferted caftles ; and, worn 
out with famine and difeafe, drop into an unnoticed grave. 

© The ties of affection amongit relations are now no more; no diftinGtion is at pres 
fent made betwixt proximity of blood and the moft diftant ftranger. Intereft alone 
creates the preference of manto man. The thoufands that with joy expeéted the return: 
of their chieftain, now retire with fullen grief into their cottages ; or, in little groupes, 
exprefs their rage in curfes both loud and deep. No vaffal now fprings to receive the- 
weapon levelled at the breaft of the lord, but rather wifhes to plant his own in the bofom 
of the oppreffor. 

“* The ancient native, full of the idea of the manly look of the warriors and friends 
of his youth, is loft in admiration at the degenerate progeny: feature.and habit are 
changed ; the one effeminated, the other become ridiculous by adopting the idle fa- 
fhions of foreign climes : loft to the love of their country ! loft to all the fweet affections 
of patriarchal life! What then, may I fay, are the fruits of your travels? What arts 
have you brought home, that will ferve to bring fubfiftence to your people? To re. 
compence them for your drafted revenues? What to clothe the naked? To feed the: 
hungry? To furnifh them with more comfortable protection from the inclemency of 
the weather? They require no great matters ; a {mall portion of raiment, alittle meal: 
With fad comparifon they learn, that chieftains ftill exilt, who make their ‘people their 
care ; and with envy they hear of the improving {tate of the vaflals of an Argyle, an 
Athol, a Breadalbane, and a Bute. ; 

«¢ Return to your country : inform them with your prefence ; reftore them to the: 
laudable part of the ancient manners; eradicate the bad. Bring them inftructors, and 
they would learn, Teach them arts adapted to their climate; they would brave the 
fury of our feas in fithing. Send them materials for the coarfer manufactures; they 
syould with patience fit down to the loom; they would weave the fails to waft your 
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navies to vitory; and part of them rejoice to fhare the glory in the moft diftant 
combats. Seleét a portion of them for the toils of the ocean: make your levies, en- 
roll them; difcipline {them under able veterans, and fend annually to ovr ports 
the {maller veffels of your tremendous navy. Truft them with fwords, and a {mall re- 
taining pay. If you have doubts, eftablith a place @armes, in vacant times, the depo- 
fite of their weapons, under proper garrifon, ‘They would fubmit to any reftritions ; 
and think no reftraints, founded on the fafety of the whole, an infringement of liberty, 
or an invafion of property. Legiflature has given them their manumiffion ; and they 
no longer confider themfelves as part of the live ftock of their chieftain. Draft them 
to diftant climes, and they will facrifice their lives in the juft caufe of government with 
as much zeal as their fore-fathers did under the lawlefs dire€tion of my valiant anceftors, 
Limit only the time of their warfare; fweeten it only with the hopes of a return to their 
native country, and they will become willing fubftitutes for their Southern brethren. 
Occupied in the foft arts of peace, thofe fhould extend your manufactures ; and thefe 
would defend your commerce. Perfuade their governors to experience their zeal; and 
let courtly favour rife and fall with their aGions. Have not thoufands in the late war 
proved their fincerity? Have not thoufands expiated with their blood the folly of re- 
bellion, and the crimes of their parents? 

« Tf you will totally negleé&t them; if you will not refide among them; if you will 
not, by your example, inftruét them in the fcience of rural ceconomy, nor caufe them 
to be taught the ufeful arts: if you cannot obtain leave for them to devote themfelves to 
the fervice of their country, by deeds of arms; do not at leaft drive them to defpair, 
by oppreffion: do not force them into a diftant-land, and neceffitate them to feek tran- 
guillity by a meafure which was once deemed the punifhment of the moft atrocious crimi- 
nals. Do not be guilty of treafon againft your country, by depriving it of multitudes of 
ufeful members, whofe defence it may too foon want, againft our natural enemies. Do 
not create a new Species of difaffe€tion ; and let it not receive a more exalted venom, in 
a continent replete with the moft dangerous kind. Extremes of change are always the 
worlt. How dreadful will be the once-exiftent folly of Jacobitifm, transformed into the 
accurfed {pirit of political libertinifm ! 

«© Leave them (if you will do no more) but the bare power of exiftence in their na- 
tive country, and they will not envy you your new luxuries. Wajfte your hours in the 
lap of diflipation ; refign yourfelf up to the fafcinations of Acrafia; and fport in the 
bower of blifs. Cover your tables with delicacies, at the expence of your famifhed 
clans. Think not of the wretches, at thofe feafons, leaft your appetite for the ors 
@ouvres be palled, and you feel a momentary remorfe for death occafioned by ye, ye 
thoughtlefs deferters of your people! With ali my failings, I exult in innocence of fuch 
crimes; and felicitate myfelf on my aerial ftate, capable of withdrawing from the fight 
of miferies I cannot alleviate, and of oppreffions I cannot prevent.” 
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Amblefide, 

Kefwick 16, Ormathwaite 2, 
Cockermouth (by Bridekirk) 
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Workington, 

Mary-port, 


Annan, 
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Spring-keld, 
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Mount Stuart, in the ifle of Bute, 
Cil-chattan hill, 

Kingarth manfe 2, Rothefay 5, 
St. Ninian’s-Point, 
Inch-Marnoc, 
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Loch-Ranza, 

Brodic-caftle, 
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Brodic, 
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to Brodic, 
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Craig of Ailfa, 

Campbeltown, 

Kiikerran caves, and back, 
Bar, 
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Small ifles of Jura, 

Ardfin, 

Paps of Jura, 
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SCOTLAND. 
Miles. 
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8 | Drummond, 
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Miles. : 
16 | Port Freebairn, in the ifle of Ilay, 
5 | Brorarag, 
7 | Killarow, 
3% | Sunderland, 
14 | Sanneg cove, and back to Sunder- 
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14 | Fort Free-bairn, 
iz | Oranfay, 
Killoran, in Colonfay, 
22 | Port Olamfay, ' 
Jona, 
zo | Cannay, 
6 | Loch- Seriofart, in Rum, 
24 | Point of Slate, in Skie, 
22 | Mac-kinnon’s caftle, 
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15 || Ard-na-murchan point, _ 
st | Tobir-moire bay, in Mull, 
15 | Aros, . 


Dundonnel, 3 | Caftle-Duart, 
Loch-maree, the Eaft end, . 18 | Dunftaffage, 
Loch-maree, the Weft end, 18 | Beregonium, 
Pol-ewe, 1, Gairloch, 6, 7 | Ard-rauchnage, 
Mac.innon’s caltle, : 42 | Dunttaffage, 
Glen-elg, g | Lifmore, 

Glen. beg, and back to Glen-elg, 6 |Scarba, 
Loch-Jurn, extremity of, 24 | Ardmaddie, 


Arnifdale, 
He Oranfay, 


1e | Circuit round Suil, &c. 
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THIS fecond part brings my jour 
leave to return thanks to the feveral-g: 


rt —__ 


“ADVERTISEMENT. 


Miles. 


nies of 1769 and 1772 to a conclufion. I beg 
entlemen who gave themfelves the trouble of fup- 


plying me with materials, and with variety of remarks and ftrictures-that have ferved 


to correét the many miftakes I may have committed. 


to 


and fuperlatively to 





-—- Frazer, Efg. of Invernefs ; 

The Rev. Mr. Mac-intyre, of Glenurchie ; 
The Rev. Dr. Fergufon, of Mouline ; 

The Rev. Dr. Biflet, of Logierait 5 

John Machenzie, Efq. of Delvin ; 

Mr, Thomas Marfhall of Perth 3. 

Dr. Drummond ; 

The Rev. Mr. Duff, of Tibbirmoor ; 

The Rev. Mr. Scott, of Meigle ; 

John Haliburton, Efq. of Dundee ; 

The Rev. Mr. Bell, of Aberbrothic ;: 
Patrick Scott, Efq. of Roffie ; 

Mr. Alexander Chriftie, late Provoft of Montrofe ; 
Robert Barclay, Efq..of Urie ; 

Profeflor Watfon of St. Andrews ;. 

George Skene, Efg, of Carefton ; 

Mr. James Gillies, of Brechin ; 

George Chalmers, Efq. of Dumferline 5 


Mr.. George Allan, of Darlington. 


I hold. myfelf peculiarly indebted 


Imukt 
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1 muft apologize to the public for fo haftily pafling over two ‘places of which ampler. 
accounts might have been expeted. I have livéd fo long in Chefter that a more 
minute hiftory of it ought to have been given ; but after all, it would have feemed tri- 
vial, on the appearance of the labours of the Rev. Dr. Foot Gower, which the Public 
has very long expected. I fhall rejoice on a future eccafion to have opportunity of 
drawing from fo rich a magazine, a variety of materials for a farther elucidation of the 
refpeGtable capital of fo refpeCtable a county. ; 

I wifh I could affign as gooda reafon for my worfe than neglect of the venerable 
Lincoln. When I paffed through it in 1769, I mult have been planet-ftruck, not to 
have obferved the amazing beauties of the external as well as internal architec. 
ture of the cathedral. I could not flifle my remorfe. Laft ycar I haftened thi- 
ther; and with all figns of contrition, made the amende honorable before the great door. 
1 truft that my penitence was accepted by the whole chapter. A recantation of the 
little refpect I payed to its external elegance will be a fubje@ of a future volume, a . 


‘Your through the caftern parts of the Mercian kingdom. 
Downing, March, 1, 1776. THOMAS PENNANT. 


For numbers of corre¢tions in the prefent edition I am obliged to friendly ftrictures I 
received from Sir David Dalrymple, Baronet, of Hails. T.P. 


Downing, Dec. 26, 17g9. 
Saab aan 


Parr Il. 


AUGUST 15. Pafs this day at Ard-maddie. The houfe commands a beautiful 
view of the bay, and the ifle of Suil, where the parifh church and the manfe of the 
minifter of the patifh are placed, acceflible at all times, by reafon of the narrownefs of 
the channel of Clachan. ‘This tractis hilly, finely wooded near the houfe, and on the, 
adjacent part of the fhore; contains about eleven hundred examinable perfons, and 
abounds with cattle. A quarry of white marble, veined with dull red, is found on the 
welt fide of the bay. 

This parith lies in Nether-Lorn, a diftri@ of the vaft county of Argyle. Thefe di- 
vifions (for there are three Lorns) were, in the time of Robert Bruce, poffeffed by the 
Mac-dougals, opponents of that prince; paffed from them to the Stuarts; but in the 

* fifteenth century were transferred * into the family of the Campbells, by the mar- 
riages of three co-ieireffes, daughters of the laft Stuart, Lord of Lorn. Sir Colin of 
Glenurchie, furnamed the black, took to his fhare Habel the eldeft ; difpofed of the 
fecond to his half brother Archibald; and referved for his nephew (Colin, firft Earl of 
Argyle, then under his guardianfhip) the youngeft Marrate Na Nhaghn, or Margaret 
the Rhymer. 

‘This county was part of the ancient Ergadia, or Jarghael, or land of the weftern 
Caledonians, which extended as far as Gairloch, in the thire of Rofs. It formed part: 
of the dominions of the old Scots, whofe kingdom reached from the Firth of Clyde, 
along the whole coaft, even as far as Dungfby head in Caithnefs f. . : 

Auguft 14. Leave Arn-maddie. Ride along a fine road, for fome time by the 
fide of an arm of the fea, called, from the plenty of fhells, Loch-fuchan, Go bya 


* MS. Hilt. of the Campbells, t+ Door Macpherfon, 334. 
34 2 heap 
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heap of ftones, called Cairn-Alpine, becanfe from hence the bodies of the Alpiniades, or 
fucceffors of that monarch, were embarked for interment in the facred ground of Jona. 
After quitting this loch arrive in a barren tra€t of black heathy land, enlivened now 
and then with fome pretty lakes. Reach the banks of Loch-Aw,-where that fine 
water is contracted to the breadth of about three quarters of a mile. Aim wafied over 
ih a horfe boat; land ona {pot ftyled Port-fonnachan, and after about ten miles riding, 
pafs between hills, finely planted with feveral forts of trees, fuch as Weymouth pines, Xc. 
and reach the town and caftle of Inveraray *, feated on a fmall but beautiful plain, of 
the fide of Loch-Fine. ‘Vhis had long been the feat of the Campbells. It was inhabited 
about the latter end of the fourteenth ceninvy by Colin, furnamed Jongallach, or the 
Wonderful, on account of his marvellous exploits; and, I may add, his odd whims: 
among which, and not the leaft, may be reckoned the burning of his houle at Inveraray 
on receiving a vifit from the O’Neiles of Ireland, that he mightrhave pretence to enter- 
tain his iNuftrious guefts in his magnificent. field equipage. ‘Lhe great tower, which 
was {tanding till very lately, was built by the black Sir Colin, for his nephew, the firft 
Earl of Argyle, at that timea minor t. Ido not difcover any date to afcertain the time 
of its foundation, any further than that. it was priorto the year 1480, the time of Sir 
Colin’s death. The power of the family, and the difficult approach to the place, pre- 
ferved it from the infult of enemies, excepting in two inftances: in December, 1644, _ 
-amidft the fnows of this fevere climate, the enterprifing Montrofe poured down his 
troops-on Inveraray, through ways its chieftain thought impervious. ‘lhe Marquis of 
Argyle made his efcape in a little fifhing boat, and left his people to the mercilefs wea - 
pons of the invaders, who for a twelvemonth carried fire and fword through the whole 
Campbel race, retaliating, as is pleaded }, the fimilar barbarities of its leader. 

After the unfortunate expedition of his fon, in 168¢, this place and people ex- 
perienced a frefh calamity: another clan, deputed by the government to tarry deftruc- 
tion throughout the name, waslet flip, armed with the dreadful writ of fire and fword, 
to aét at difcretion among an unhappy people ; feventeen gentlemen of the name were 
inftantly executed. On the fpot is ereéted a column, with an in{cription, commemo- 
rating, with a moderation that does honour to the writer, the jullice of the caufe in 
which his relation fell. ; 

In 1735, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, then Earl of Ilay,. collected a few troops in 
this place, in order to prevent the rebels from becoming matters of fo important a pals, 
through which they might have led their forces to Glafgow, and from thence into the 
north of England. General Gordon approached within a {mall diftance, reconnoitred 
it, and aétually cut fafcines to make the attack; but was deterred from it by the de- 
termined appearance of the garrifon. ~ ; : : 

The figure of the magnificent bridge over the Aray is engraved by Mr. Pennant. 
That fine ftru@ure, built at the expence of goverment, and deftroyed by the violent au- 
tumnal flood of this year. 

The portraits in the caftle are few; of them two only merit notice. The firft isa 
head of the Marquis of Argyle, his hair fhort, his drefs black, with a plain white turn- 
over. A diftinguifhed perfon during the reign of Charles I. and the confequent ufurpa- 
tion, A man, as his own father ftyled him, of craft and fubtilty. In his heart no friend 
to the royal caufe, temporizing according to the complexion of the times; yielding an 

* In Gallic, Inner aoro. ‘ 

+ In the quarto edition of the Tour, 1769, is a print, fuppofed to be that of the old caftle, copied from 


one infcribed with its name; but the Gordons claim it as a view of Caitle-Gordon, the feat of their 
* chieftains, + Mostrofe’s Wars, p. 43+ 
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hearty but fécret concurrence with the difaffected powers, and extending a feigned. and 
timid aid to the fhackled royalty of CHarles 11. when he entrufted himfelf to his northern 
fubjeéts, in 1650. At all times providing, pleas of merit with both parties, apparently 
fincere with the ufurpers only. With them he took an attive part * during their pleni- 
tude of power, yet at firft claimed only protection, freedom, and payment of his debts 
due from the Englith parliament t. His intereft feems to have been conftantly in view. 
~ While Charles was in his hands he received from that penetrating prince a promiflory 
note for great honours and great emoluments t. He is charged with encouraging his 
people in various aéts of murder and cruelty § ; but the provocations he had received 
by the horrible ravages of Montrofe, may perhaps extenuate retaliation on fuch of his 
neighbours, who, for any thing that appears, partook of the exceffes. He is charged 
alfo with poflefling himfelf of the eftates of thofe who were put to death by his au- 
thority ; a charge not repelled in his fine defence on his trial. His generofity in de- 
clining to"take an open partin the profecution of his arch enemy Montrofe, would 
have done him great honour, had he not meanly placed himfelf in a window, to fee 
the fallen hero pafs ina cart to receive judgment}. On the reftoration, he fell a 
victim to his manes. It was intended that he fhould undergo the fame ignominious 
death, which was afterwards changed to that of beheading. “ I could, (fays he,) die 
like a Roman, but I choofe r-ther to die like a Chriftian,” He fell with heroifm ; in 
his laft moments with truth exculpating himfelf from having any concern in the mur 
ther of his Royal Mafter; calming his confcience with the opinion, that his criminal 
complianees were but the epidemic difeafe and fault-of the times. His guilt of trea- 
fon was indifputable ; but the act of grace in 1641, and the other in 1651, ought to 
have been his fecurities from a capital punifhment. 7 
Here is alfo a head of his fen, the Earl of Argyle, a fteady, virtuous, but unfor- 
tunate character. Firm to his traf through all the misfortunes of his Royal Mafter, 
Charles I. Was appcinted colonel of his guards in 1650, but fcorned to receive » 
his commiffion from the tyrannical flates of his country, and infilted on receiving 
it from his Majefly alone. Neither the defcats at Dunbar, or at Worcetter abated his 
zeal for the defperate caufe ; he betcok himfelf to the Highlands, and for a long time 
refilted the ufurping powers, notwith{tandi»g he was caft off, and his adherents declared 
traitors by the zealous Marquis, his father {. Suflered, after his fubmiffion to the 
irrefiltib'e tyranny of the times, a long imprifonment. His releafe, at the reftoration, 
fubjected him but to frefh troubles: ingratitude feems to have been the firft return to 
his fervices. A bare recital of his fuccefs with the King, in repelling certain injuries 
done him, was entitled Leafing-making, or creating diflenfions between his Majefty 
and his fubjects. For this, by the Scottifh law, he was condemned to lofe his head: a 
fentence too unjuft to be permitted to be put into execution, After a long imprifon- 
ment, was reflored to favour, to his fortuné, and to the title of Earl. In all his a€tions 
he preferved a patriotic, yet loyal moderation ; but in 1681, delivering in an explana. 
tion of an oath he was to take, as a teft not to attempt any alteration in church or 
flate **, he was again difgraced, tried, and a fecond time condemned ; and the infamous 
fentence would have beer executed, had he not efcaped from the power of his ene- 
mics. In 1685, in concert with the Duke of Menmouth, he made a fatal attempt to 
reftore the liberties of his country, then invaded Ly James 1]. He failed in the defign, 
and was put to death on his former fentence. : ; 


* Whitelocke, 563, 567. | 4+ The fame, 529. t Biogr. Br. i. 1150. (Edit. 1748.) 
§ State Trials, ii 317. || Varte, iv. 629. @ Whitelocke, 563. 
** State Trials, ill. gqr. 
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On the day of execution he eat his dinner, and took his afternoon’s nap with his ufual 
compofure, falling with a calmnefs and conftancy fuitable to the goodnefs of his life. 

Juft before he left the prifon, his wife, a frugal lady, afked him for the golden but- 
tons he wore in his fleeves, left the executioner fhould getthem. “ Is this a time for 
fuch a requeft ?? fays the brave Earl. He afcended the feaffold, and then‘took them 
out and ordered them to be delivered to his Countefs. 

A little before his death he compofed his epitaph, I think ftill to be feenin the Grey- 
fryar’s church-yard, Edinburgh. ‘The verfes are rather to be admired, as they fhewed 
the ferenity of his mind at that awful period, than for the fmoothnefs of the numbers ; 
but the Latin tranflation, by the Rev; Mr. Jamifon of Glafgow, cannot but be acceptable. 
to every reader of tafte: 


Audi, hofpes, quicunque venis, tumulumque revifis, 
Et rogatis quali crimine tin€tus eram 

Non me crimen habet, ron me malus abftulit error, 
Et vitium nullum, me pepulit patria. - 

Solus amor patriz, verique immenfa cupido 
Diffuetas juffit fumere tela manus, 

Opprimor, en} rediens, vi fol et fraude meorum, 
Hoftibus et fevis vitima tern. cado 

Sit licet hic nofter labor irritus, haud Deus zquus 
Defpiciet populum fecula cunéta fuum. 

Namque alius veniet fatis melioribus ortus 
gut toties ruptum fine beabit opus. 

Sat mihi credo (quamvis caput enfe fecetur) 
Hinc petor ztherei lucida templa poli. 


Thou, paflenger, who fhalt have fo much time, 
As view my grave, and afk what was my crime : 
No ftain of error, no black vices’ brand, 

Did me compel to leave my native land. 

Love ro my country, truth condemn’d to die, 
Did force my hands forgotten arms to try. 

. More from friends? fraud my fall proceeded hath 
Than foes, tho’ thrice they did attempt my death. 
On my defign tho’ Providence did frown, 

Yet God, at laft, will furely raife his own. 
Another hand with more fuccefsful fpeed, 
Shall raife the remnant, bruife the ferpent’s head, 


The fine woods and cafcades at Efachoffen muft not pafs unnoticed ; nor the fertile 
traét of corn-land between it and the fea; nor the deer-park, called Beauchamp, with 
its romantic glens; nor the lake Du-loch, near the foot of Glenfhiera, a frefh water, 
communicating with Loch-fine, which receives into it falmon, fea-trout, flounders, 
and See eng. fo that the family, during the feafons, find it a never-failing refer- 
voir of fh. : 

The tunny * frequents this and feveral other branches of the fea, 02 the weftern coatt 
during the feafon of herrings, which they purfue: the Scotch call it the Mackerel- 
fture, or ftor, from its enormous fize, it being the largeft of the genus. One that was 
taken off Inveraray, when I was there in 1769, weighed between four and five hundred 
pounds. ‘Thefe fith are taken by a hook, baited with a herring, and, notwithftanding 
their vaft bulk, foon lofe their fpirit, and tamely fubmit to their fate. Their capiure is 
not attended to as much as it merits, for they would prove a cheap and whelefome 


* Br. Zool, iif. No. 133. tab. 52+ 
food 
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food to the poor. The few that are caught are cut in pieces, and either fold frefh, or 
falted in cafks. Tunnies are the great fupport of the convents in the countries that 
bound the Mediterranean fea, where they {warm at ftated feafons, particularly beneath: 
the great promontories of Sicily, the Thunnofcopia * of the ancients, becaufe watchmen 
were placed on them to obferve the motions of the tunnies, and give fignals of their 
approach to the fifhermen. In Scotland they arrive only in fmall herds of five or fix, 
are difcovered by their playing near the furface, and by their agility and frequent leaps 
out of the water. — - = ‘ 

In the midft of the Duke’s eftate, not far from the caftle, is a traét of about a hun- 
dred-a year value, the property of the Earl of Breadalbane t; a gift of a chieftain of 
this houfe to an anceftor of his Lordfhip, in order to maintain the vaft train of followers 
that attended on the great in feudal days: fo that, whenever the owner of Taymouth 
paid his refpeéts to his Lord in Inveraray, the fuite might be properly accommodated $ 
the difficulty of fupplying fo vaft an addition to the family with forage might be b+ 
viated, and quarrels prevented between two fuch little armies of retainers. 

Aug. 15. Reiurn north, and reach Cladich, a village on the banks of Loch-aw, fo 
named from Evah, heirefs of the country about the year 1066, when the name was 
firft changed from that of Loch-cruachan.. I have here the pleafure of meeting Mr. 
Macintyre, minifter of Clachan-dyfart, in the- beautiful vale of Glenurchie. He cou- 
duéts me to a cairn, in which had been found the afhes perhaps of fome ancient hunter, 
and the head of a deer, probably buried with them, from the opinion, that the de- 
pared Jee might {till be delighted with its.favourite employ during the union with 
the body ; ; 


Eadem fequitur tellure repoftos. 


The cuftom of burning the dead was common to the Caledonians as well-as the Gauls {. 
Both were attentive to the fecurity of thefe poor remains ; thought a neglect, impiety, 
and the violation of them the greateft act of enmity. ‘The Highlanders to this day re- 
tain a faying, derived from this very remote cuftom. If they would exprefs the malice 
of an enemy, they would tell’him that was it in his power “ he would with to fee their 
athes floating on the water : “‘Dhurigé iu mo hiath le Uifge.” 

Take boat, and vifit Inch-hail, a‘little ifle, on which had been a cell of Ciftercians,, 
dependent on Dunkeld. Amidit the ruins of the church are fome tombs of rude 
{culpture; among others, one of a Campbel, of Inveraw, of uncommon workmanthip 
indeed ! : 

Pafs under Fraoch Elal, a fmall. but lofty ifland tufted with trees, with the ruins of a. 
fortrefs appearing above. 

A little higher to the north opens the difcharge of the lake ;. a narrow ftrait, thag- 
ged on each fide with woods. From hence, after a turbulent courfe of three miles, a 
feries of cataracts, the water drops into Loch Etive, an arm of the fea. 

On the fide of this ftrait is a military road leading from Dalmalie to Bunaw ; and 
near it is the cave of Mac-Phaidan, a chieftain, who, taking part againft his country 
with Edw. I. was purfued and flain in this retreat by the hero Wallace. 

Vifit Kilchurn cattle, a magnificent pile, now in ruins, feated on a low ifle, near the 
fouthern border of the lake, whofe original name was Elan-keil-guhirn. The fortrefs 
was built by Sir Colin Campbel,. Lord of Lochow, who-died, aged 82, in 1480 : others: 


* Strabo, lib. v. Oppian. Halieut. lib. iii, 638. 
+ It has lately been exchanged by Lord Breadalbane, to accommodate the Duke. 
Cum mortuis cremant atque defodiunt apta viveutibus olim, Mela. lib. iii, ¢. 2- 


5 fay, 
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“fay, ‘by his lady, during the time of his abfence, on an expedition againf the infidels, 
‘to, which he might have been obliged by his profeffion, being a knight of. Rhodes. 
His fucceflors added greatly to it. Within are fome remains of apartments, elegant, 
and of no great antiquity. The view from it of the rich vale, bounded by vaft moun. 
‘tains, is fine; among which Crouachan foars pre-eminently lofty. . 

This ifland was probably the original feat of the O’Duimhms, Lords of Lochow, the 
anceltors of the Campbels, who, in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, affiimed their pre- 
fent name, on account of the marriage of a Malcolm Mac-Duimhm (who had gone 
into France in queft of adventures) with the heirefs of Bellus Campus, or Beauchamp 
in Normandy. From thofe lands Giallaefpig, or Archibald, his fon, took the name of 
Campbel, came into England with the Conqueror, and, vifiting the country of his an- 
teftors, married Evah, fole daughter of the chieftain; and thus -becathe poffeffor of the 
‘eftate of Lochow. This barony, and the land of Ardfcordyréhe, were confirmed by 
Robert I. to Colin, fon of Nigel Campbel, by the tenure of providing for the King’s 
fervice, whenever it was dematided, a fhip of forty oars, completely furnifhed and 
manned, and the attendance cuftomary with the other barons of Argylefhire *, 

I muft not leave this parifh without mentioning a deep circular hollow, in form and 
of the fize of a large cauldron, in a morafs near Hamilton’s-Pafs, on the fouth fide of 
the lake. ‘There is a tradition that this was one of tlie vats frequent in the Highland 
‘turberies, from which the old natives drew an un€tuous fubftance, ufed by them to 
dye their cloth black, before the introduétion of copperas, &c. ‘The ingredient was 
solleéted from the fides of the hole, and furface of the water; the éloth or yarn was 
boiled ‘in it, and received a lafting colour. j 

Aug. 16, Continue my journey for fome time through the vale’of Glenurchie, pof- 
fefled by the Campbels t finge the time of Sir Colin before mentioned, anceftor of the 
Breadalbane line, the famous knight of Rhodes, furnamed from his complexion and 
from his travels Duibh Na Roimh, or Black Colin of Rome }. This traét is of great 
fertility, embellifhed with little groves, and watered by a fine ftream. The view bounded 
on one fide by the great hill of Crouachan, and on the other by that of Benlaoighe. 
‘The valley now contracts into a glen, abounding with cattle, yet deftitute both of arable 
Tand and meadow ; but the beafts gather a good fufteriance from the grafs that fprings 
among the heath. Sce frequently on the road fidés finall verdang hillocks, ftyled by the 
‘common people, fhi an, or the Rairy-haunt, becaufe here, fay they, the fairies, who 
Jove not the glare of day, make their retreat, after the celebration of their no€urnal 
revels. . 7 : 

Pafs by a little Jake, whofe waters run into the weftern fea. On the road fidea 
Jead-mine is worked to fome advantage, by means of a level. The veins are richeft 
near the furface, but dwindle away towards the foles. At this place enter the diftri&t 
of Breadalbane, in Perthfhire, and breakfaft at Tyendrum, or the houfe of height, 
being the moft elevated habitation in North Britain. Preadalbane alfo fignifying the 
lofticlk traét of Albin, or Scotland. Thefe hills are a part of that lofty range com- 
mencing at Loch Lomond, traverfing the country to the firth of Dornoch, and ca'led. 
by fome writers, Drum-Albin. In my paffage, in 1769, from the King’s-houfe to this 
place, ] rode near the mountains of Bendoran. One of them is celebrated for the 

' Bellow found it fends forth about twenty-four hours b-fore any heavy rain. The- 
{pirit of the mountain fhrieks §, warns the peafants to fhelter their flocks; and utters 
the fame awful prognoftics, that Virgil attributes to thofe of Italy ; 

* Anderfon’s Diplomata. No. XLVIL + Buchanan’s Claus, 139, 

} MS. Hif. of the Camp’els. § Offian. ws 

: A Continue 
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* Continuo ventis furgentibus, aut freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumefcere, et aridus altis ‘ 
Montibus audiri fragor. . 


When winds approach, the vex’d fea heaves around ; 
From the bleak mountain comes a liollow. found, Wuarton. 


Immediately below the village of Tyendrum rifes the river Tay, which takes its 
courfe into the eaftern fa; fuch oppofite currents have two ftreams, not half a mile 
diftant from each other, Ride over the fmall plain of Dalrie, perhaps the feat of the 
Dalreudini mentioned by Bede*, or the ancient government of Dalrieta, noticed by 
Camden, or perhaps from having been the fcene of the following a@ion, was called 
Dal-rie, or the King’sfield. On this fpot was the conflict between Robert Bruce and _ 
the forces. of Argylefhire, under Macdougal chieftain of Lorn, when the former was 
defeated, A fervant of Lorn had feized on Bruce, but the prince efcaped by killing 
the fellow with a blow of his battle-ax 3 but at the fame time loft his mantle and 

* brotche, which the affailant tore away in his dying agonies. The brotche was long 
preferved in the family, at length deftroyed by a fire, that confumed the houfe of 

' Dunolly, the refidence of the reprefentative. One I have feen had been the property of 
Macleane of Lochbuy, in the ifle of Mull, and is faid to be made of filver found on the . 
eftate. ‘The workmanthip ‘is elegant, and feems to be of the time of Queen Elizabeth f. 
It is about. five inches diameter at bottom. Round the upper margin is a low upright- 
rim ; within that are ten obelifks, about an inch and a quarter high, prettily ftudded, 
and the top of each ornamented with a river pearl. Thefe furround a fecond rim ; 
from that rifes a neat cafe, whofe fides project into ten demi-rounders, all neatly ftud. 
ded. In the center is a round cryftalline bal!, a magical gem, fuch as deferibed in the 
tour of 1769. This cafe may be taken off; has a confiderable hollow, in which 
might have been kept amulets or reliques ; which, with the affiftance of the powerful 
ftone, mult needs prove an infallible prefervative againft all harms. 

Enter Strath-fillan, or the vale.of St. Fillan, an abbot, who lived in the year 703, 
and retired the latter end of his days. . He is pleafed to take under his protection the 
difordered in mind ; and works wonderful cures, fay his votaries, even to this day. 
‘The unhappy lunatics are brought here by their friends, who ‘firft perform the cere. 
mony of the Deafil, thrice round a neighbouring éairn ; afterwards offer on it their 
rags, or a little bunch of heath. tied with worfted; then thrice immerge’ the patient in 
a holy pool of the river, a fecond Bethefda; and, to conclude, leave him faft bound 
the whole night in the neighbouring chapel. If in the morning he is found loofe, the 
faint is fuppofed to be propitious; for if he continues in bonds, his cure remains 
‘doubtful; but it often happehs that death proves the angel that releafes the afflidted 
before the morrow, from all the troubles of this life, ee . 

The Deafil {, or turning from caft to weit, according to the coarfe of the fun, is 
a cuftom of high antiquity in religious ceremonies. ‘he Romans § practiled the mo- 
tion in the manner now perfornied in Scotland. The Gaulifh Druids made their cir- 
camyolution in a manner direétly reverfe: but the Druids of Gaul and Britain had 
probably the fame reafon for thefe circum-ambulations ; for as they held the omni. 
prefence of their God, it might be to inftru@ their difciples, that wherefoever they” 


* Libia mn, : ‘ 

J This fine ornament is in the poffeffion of the Rev. Gr. Lort, late Greck Profeflor at Cambridge, who 
favoured me with the loan of it. -- 

} Trom Deas or Des, the right hand, and Syl, the fan, 
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_ tamed their face, they were fure to meet the afpe& of the Deity *. The number of 
turns was alfo religioufly obferved in very ancient days: thus the arch enchantrels 
Medea, in all her charms attends to the facred three : ; ; 


Ter fe convertit, ter fumtis flumine crinem 
Jnroravit aquis ; ternis ululatibus ora 
Solvit, et in dura fubmiffo poplite terra,. 
Nox, ait, &c. - 


She turn’d her thrice around, and thrice the threw 
On her long: treffes the noéturnal dew ;~ 

‘Then yelling thrice a moft terrific found, 

Her bare knee bended on the flinty ground, 


Fhe faint, the objet of the veneration in queftion, was of moft’ fingular fervice to 
Robert Bruce, according to the credulous Boethius, infpiring his foldiery with un-: 
common courage at the battle of Bannockburn +, by a miracle. wrought the day before 

‘in his favour. His Majefty’s chaplain was directed to bring with him into the field, the 
arm of the faint, lodged in a filver fhrine. The good man, fearing, in cafe of a de- 
feat, that the Englith might become matters of the precious limb, brought only. the 
empty cover; but, while the King was invoking the aid of St. Fillan, the lid of the . 
fhrine, placed before him on the altar, opened and fhut of its own accord: cn in- 
fpeétion, to the wonder of the whole army, the arm was found reftored to its place ;. 
the foldiers: accepted the omen, and affured of victory, fought with an enthufiafm that 
enfured fuccefs. In gratitude for the affiftance he received that day from the faint, 
he founded here, in 1344, @ priory of canons regular, and confecrated it to him. At 
the diffolution, this houfe, with all the revenues and fuperiorities, were granted to an. 
anceftor of the prefent poffeffor the Earl of Breadalbane f. ; 

‘This part of the country is in the parifh of Killin, very remote from the church. As 
the chapel here is deftitute of a refident minifter, Lady Glenurchy, with diftinguifhed: 
piety, has juft eftablifhed a fund for the fupport of ones. has: built a good“houfe for 
his accommodation, and Lord Breadalbane has added to the glebe. 

- The tra& is at prefent almoft entirely ftocked with fouth-country fheep, which have: 
in a manner expelled the breed of black cattle. Sheep are found. to turn more to the- 
advantage of the proprietors; but whether to the benefit of the community, is a.doubt. 
The live ftock of cattle of this kingdom. decreafes ; from whence will our navy. be- 

‘ vi€tualled ? or how will thofe, who may: be able to purchafe animal'food, be fupplied, , 

if the mere private intereft of the farmer is fuffered univerfally.to take place?. Mil- 
lions at this time look. up to the- Legiflature. for reftri€tions, that will once more re. - 
{tore plenty to thefe kingdoms. . ° 

Pafs near the feat of Rob-Roy, the celebrated free-booter mentioned in the former 
volume. 

-Enter Glen-Dochart, and: go-by the fides of Loch-Dochart, beautifully ornamented: 
with trees. - In a lofty ifland embofomed in wood, is the ruin of 2 caftle, one of the 
nine under the rule of the great knight of Lochow.. It was once-taken by the Mac- 
gregors, in a manner that did credit.to the invention of a rude age. The place was 
not. acceflible during fummer ; the affailants therefore-took advantage of.a froft, formed: 
vaft fafcines of’ ftraw and boughs of trees, rolled thefe before them on the ice,. to pro- 
te€t them again{t the arrows of the garrifon, till-they could get near ~enough to make 


* Borlafe’s Antiq. Cornwal, 133. + Boethius, 3¢2. t Keith, 241. 
their 
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their attack, by.{caling at once the walls of the fortrefs. ‘The Velta * of the northern. 
nations were of this kind: the ancient Swedes and Goths prattifed.an ‘attack -of the 
fame nature; but did, what perhaps the Mac-gregors might alfo have done, wait for a 
high wind in their favour, roll the Veltz as near as poffible to the fort, fet them on fire, 
and under favour of the flame, diftrefling the befieged, never failed of a fuccefsful 
event. * : . . 

I muft obferve that the Mac-gregors were of old a moft potent people. They pof- 
fefled Glenurchie, were owners of Glen-Lion, and are even faid to have been the ori- 
ginal founders of Balloch or Taymouth, or at leaft to have had their refidence there 
before they were fucceeded by the Campbells f.- 

Somewhat farther, oppofite to the farm of Acheffan, is a fmall lake, noted for a float. 
ing ifand, fifty-one feet long, and twenty-nine broad, that fhifts its quarters with the 
wind. It has (like the iflands of the Vadimonian lake, fo elegantly defcribed { by the. 
younger Pliny) ftrength fufficient to carry an involuntary voyage, th@cattle that might 
be furprifed feeding on this mobile folum, deceived with the appearance of its being firm 
land. It cannot indeed boaft of carrying on its furface the darkfome groves of thofe'on 
the Cutilian waters ; but, like the Lydian Calamina §, may be launched from the fides 
of the lake with poles, and can fhew plenty of cvarfe grafs, fome {mall willows, and a 
little birch tree |{. . 

Proceed by the fides of the river, fince its paffage through Loch-Dochart, affuming 
the name of that lake. The pearl-fifhery in this part of the river fome years ago was 
carried on with great fuccefs, and the pearls were efteemed the faireft and largeft of any. 

‘The military road through this country is planned with a diftinguifhed want of judg- 
ment; a feries of undulations, quite unneceflary, diftrefs the traveller for a confidérable 
part of the way. Near Achline the eye begins to be relieved by the fight of inclofures ; 
and fome plantations begin to hide the nakednefs of the country. On approaching ‘the * 
village of Killin, every road and every path was filled with groupes of people, of both 
Sexes, in neat dreffes, and lively plaids, returning from ‘the facrament. A fober and 
decent countenance diftinguifhed every party, and evinced the deep fenfe they had of 
fo folemn a commemoration. Breadalbane in general is exempt from the charge of 
impropriety of condué on thefe occafions, which happens fometimes; and by the un- 
diicerning, the local fault is indifcriminately attributed to the whole. 

Crofs two bridges. ‘The river here forms two iflands, beautifully. planted with firs : 
Inifhbuy, the moft eafterly, is remarkably pi@urefque, the water rolling with tremen= 
dous force on each fide for a long traét over a feries of broken rocks, and, fhort but 
quick-repeated cataraéts, in a channel of unfpeakable rudenefs, 

Reach Killin, or Cill-Fhin, from the tradition of its having been the burial-place of. 
Vingal. Here is an excellent inn, built by Lord Breadalbane, who, to the unfpeakable 
comfort of the traveller,‘eftablifhed others at Dalmalie, Tyendrum, and Kenmore, 
where they are as acceptable as-caravanferas in the Eaft. ; 

Mount Strone Clachan, a hill above Mr. Stuart's, the minifter’s houfe, and am over- 
paid for the labour of the afcertt_by a moft enchanting view. A moft delicious plain 
ipreads itfelf beneath, divided into verdant meadows, or glowing with ripened corn; 


* Oleus Magnus de Gent. Sept. lib. vii. -c. 8, 9. + Buchanan’s Clans, :38, 139, 

t Epitt. lib. viii. Ep. 20. § Plinit Nat. Hift. lib. ii. e. gs. 

} ‘The thicknefs of-this ifle is twenty-five inches. Perhaps, as Mr. Gahn affirms to be'the cafe-of other 
Aoating iflands, this might have originated from the twifted roots. of the fchanus marifcus, and fcirpus 
exfpitofus, converted into a more firm mals by-the addition of the carex cerfpitofas. Vide Amen. 
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embellifhed with woods, and watered with rivers uncommonly contrafted. On one- 
fide, pours down its rocky channel the furious Dochart ; on the other, glides between 
its wooded banks the gentle Lochy, forming a vaft bend of ftill water, till. it joins the 
firit; both terminating in the great expanfe of Loch-Tay. ‘he northern and fouthern 
boundaries fuit the magnificence of the lake; but.the northern rife with fuperior ma- 
jelly in the rugged heights of Finlarig, and the wild fummits of the {till Joftier Laurs, 

often patched with fnow throughout the year. Extenfive woods elothe both fides, the 

creation of the noble proprietor. 

At the foot of the firft, amid{t woods of various trees, Jie the ruins of the caftle of 
the fame name, the old feat of the Campbells, the knights of Gienurchie, and built by 
Sir Colin between the years 1513 and 1523 *. ‘Lhe venerable oaks, the vaft chefnuts, 
theafh trees, and others of ancient growth, give a fine folemnity to the feene, and com- 
pliment the memory of progenitors, fo ftudious of the bene&t of poflerity. Tradition 
is loud in report gf-the holpitality of the place, and blends with it tales of gallantry ; 
one of feftivity, terminating in blood and flaughtcr. Amidil the mirth of a chriftening, 
in the great hall of Finlarig, inhabited, I think, at that time by Sir Robert, fon of the 
chieftain, news arrived that the Mac-donalds of Keppoch had-made a creach into the 
lands of fome of their friends, had acquired a great booty, and were at that time pafling 
in triumph over the hill of Strone-clachan. ‘The Campbells, who were then aflembled’. 
in numbers to honour the occafion, took fire at the infult, and; warm with the convivial: 
cheer, ftarted from the table to take fudden revenge. ‘hey afcended the hill with 
thoughtlefs bravery to begin the attack, were overpowered, and twenty cadets of the 
family left dead upon the {pot. |News of the difafter was immediately fent to Taymouth, 
the refidence of the chieftain, who difpatched a reinforcement to thofe who had efcaped. . 
They overtook the Mac-donalds at the braes of Glenurchic, defeated them, flew the. 
brother of the chieftain, refcued the booty, and returned back triumphing in the com. 
piction of their revenge. ; 

Auguft 17, Crofsa large arch over the Lochy, winding to the north-weft, through 
a fmall but elegant glen, whofe fertile bottom is finely bounded by woods on both fides. 
Turn fhort to the eaft, and continue my journey on a fine road, at a confiderable height 
above Loch-Tay. The land flopes to the water edge, and both- above and below the 
highway forms a continued traét of cultivated ground, rich. in corn, and varied with 
groves and plantations. ‘The abundance of inhabitants on this fide furpaffes that of 
any place in Scotland of equal extent; for from Finlarig to the forks of the Lion, about: 
fifteen miles, there are not fewer than feventeen hundred and eighty fouls, happy under 
a humane chieftain. Their habitations are prettily grouped along the fides of the hill, 
are {mall and mean, often without windows or doors, and are the only difgrace touth 
magnificence cf the fecnery. : : 

‘The cppofite part of the lake is lefs populous, and lefs fertile ;_yet from-the patches - 
of corn-Iand, and the frequent woods, exhibits a moft beautiful view. 

In going through Laurs obferve a druidical circle, lefs complete than one that fhould 
have been mentioned before, at Kinnel, a little fouth-welt of Killin; which confilts of 
fix vaft ftones, placed equi-diftant from each other. 

The windings of the lake in the courfe of the ride become very confpicuous, appear- 
ing to form three great bendings. Its length is about fifteen miles, the breadth one: 
the depth in many places a hundred fathoms; and even within as many yards of the 
fhore is fifty fathoms deep. It abounds with fith, fuch as pike, perch, falmon, char, 


* Black Book at Taymouth, 
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trout, famlets, minnows, lampries, and eels. A fpecies of trout is found here that 
weighs thirty pounds. 

All this country abounds with game, fuch as grous, ptarmigans, ftags, roes, &c. 

Roes are in a manner confined to Glen Lion, where they are protected by the prin- 
cipal proprietor. Foxes are numerous and deftrudative. Martias are rare; but the 
yellow-breafted was lately taken in the birch woods of Rannoch. he otter is common. 
The vulgar have an opinion that this animal has its kjng or leader ; they deferibe it as 
being ofa larger fize, and varied with white. Tobey believe that it is never killed,’ 
without the fudden death of a man or fome other animal at the fame initant; 3; that its 
tkin is endued with great virtues, is an antidote again{t all infection, a prefervative to the 

- warrior from wounds, and infures the mariner from all difafters on the watery element. 

‘bhe cock of the wood, or capercaille, or capercalze, a bird of this genus, once fre- 
quent in all parts of the Highlands, is now confined to the pine forcfts north of Loch- 
nefs: from the fize ir is called the horfe of the woods, the male fometimes weighmg 

fifteen pounds.. ‘Lhe colour of the breafl is green, refembling that of the peacock: 
above 2 each eye isa rich icarlet fkin, common to the grous genus: the. fect of this-and 
the black cock are nuked, and the edges of the toes ferrated ; ; for thefe birds, fitting 
upon trees, do not want the thick fe athe ry covering with which nature hath cloathed 
thofe of the red ae and ptormigan, who during winter are obliged to refide bedded 
in the fuows. Bithop Lefly * deferibes three of the fpecies found in Scotland; the 
capercalze, which he truly fays feeds on the extreme fhoots of the pine, the common 
grous with its feathered feet, and the black cock: he omits the ptarmigan. It has been 
my fortune to meet with every kind: the three laft frequently ; the capercalze only at 
Tavernels. 

Woodcocks appear in Breadalbane in the beginning or middle of November ;. but 
do not reach Ard-maddie, or, I may fay, any part of the weftern coaft of the Highlands 
till the latter end of December, or the beginning of January: they continue there in 
plenty till the middle or latter end of March, according to the mildnefs or rigour of the 
feafon, and then difappear at once. In the firft feafon they continue arriving in fuc- 

‘eeffion for a month ; and in every county in Scotland (where they are found) ‘fly regu- 
larly from eaft to welt. Their firft landing-pla aces are in the eaficrn counties, fuch as 
Angus, Merns, &c. ufually about the end of OGober 3 but their ftay i in thofe parts is 
very fhort, as woods are fo fearce. Woodcocks are very rarely. feen in Caithnefs; and 
there are {till fewer in the Orknics, or in the more remote Hebrides: one or two ap- 
pear there, as if by accident driven thither by tempefts, not voluntary migrants. ‘There 
is noaccount of thefe birds ha aving ever bred in Scotlandsany more than of the fieldefare. 
and redwing; -yet all three make their fummer refidence in Norway, from whence, in. 
all probability, many of then t our iflands. 

Sea tie bre zuined iow i but oF the enue: in winter; the black engles 



























S 
one that was det!: Hitle time fach eyes were brought in, ale ae 
honourable board thou to reduce the reward to three fhillings and fix« 
pence 5 Dut a im l advance, in proportion as the birds grew fearcer, 1 ie ail probability 

heir extirpatios. But to retume the journey. “The whole road 
on the fide of the exceilent, often crofled by gullies, the effects a great rains, or 
torrenis from the melted inow. ‘The public are indented to Lord Breadaibane not only 








* JAIN. Seotix, p.c4. The female of the capercilze is of the colour of the common grous. , 
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for the goodnefs of the way, but for above thirty bridges, all made at. his expence, to: 
facilitate the pafflage. Crofs the epening into the little plain of Fortingal, mentioned 

‘in my former Tour, noted for its camp, the moft northern work of the Romans that I 
could get any intelligence of. Tt feems to have been the caftellum of fome-advanced 
party in thetime of Antonine, or Comimodus, or perhaps a temporary ftation in that of 
Severus, in whofe reign the Romans abandoned thefe parts. A copper veffel, with a 
beak, handle, and three feet, was found init. 1 did not hear of any coins met with on 
the {pot ; but, in digging the foundation of a tower near “Taymouth, fourteen filver 
denarii were difcovered, but none of a later date than Marcus Aurelius, 

I muft alfo commemorate again the wonderful yew-tree in the church-yard of Fortin. 
gal, whofe ruins mealure fifty-fix feet in circumference. The middle part is now dea 
cayed to the ground; but within memory was unfted to the height of three feet: 
Captain Campbell, of Glen-lion, having aflured me that, when a boy, he has often 
climbed over, or rode on, the then connecting part. Our anceftars feem to have had 
a claffical yeafon for planting thefe difmal trees among the repofitories of the dead ; 
and a political one, for placing them about their houfes: in the firlt inftance, they were 
the fubititutes of the invifa.cupreffus 5 in the other, they were the defigned provifion of 
‘materials for the fturdy bows of our warlike anceftors, : 

: Who drew, ea 
And almoft joined, the horns of the tough yew. , : 

In the days of archery fo great was the confumption of this fpecies of wood, that the 
bowyers were obliged to import ftaves of yew * for making the beft fort of bows. This 
- tree is not univerfally difperfed through England in its native ftate; or at leaftis now | 
in molt parts ‘eradicated, on account of its noxious ‘qualities ; yet it is {till to be found 
in quantities on the lofty hills that bound the water of the Winander, thofe near Rydak 
in Weftmoreland, and on the face of many precipices in different parts of this kingdom. . 

Not far from the church is the houfe of Colonel Campbell, of Glen-lion, a beautiful 
vale that runs feveral miles up-the country, watered by a river of the fame name. 

Imuft add to my account of the cryftal_gem in poffeffion of that gentleman, that 

there was a remarkable’ one in poffeffion of Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton Brian, fet 
ina filver ring, refembling the meridian of a globe, with a crofs on the top, and.on the 
vim the powerful names of Uriel, Raphacl, Michael, and: Gabriel. This predicted 
death dictated receipts for the cure of all curables{; and another, of much the fame 
kind, even condefcended to recover loft goods}. It was cuftomary in early times to 
depofit thefe balls in urns or fepulchres. Thus twenty were found at Rome in an ala- 
bafirine urn, cafed with two great ftones, and lodged in a hollow made in each to receive, 
it. ‘The contents were (befides the balls) a ring with a {tone fet in it, a needle, acomb, 
and fome bits of gold mixed with the afhes: the needle thewed thefe remains to have 
been thofe of a lady. 7 : 

In the tomb of Childeric, King of France, was found another of thefe balls. Some 
Meriin might have beftowed it on him ; which muft have been an invaluable gift, if it 
dad the fame powers with that given by our magician to the Britith Prince. 


Such was the glafly globe that Merlin made, 
écnd-gave unto King Ryence for his gard, 

That never foes his kingdom might invade, 

. But he it knew at home before he hard 

‘Tydings thereof, and fo them ftilldebarr’d; 


® Statute 33 Hen. VIIL ¢. 9. £86. | $ Aubrey’s Mifcellanies. ” $ Tbia. 
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It was a famous prefent for a prince, ° 
And worthy worke of infinite rewarde, 
That tyeafons cou’d betray, and foes convince : 
. Happy this realme had it remayned ever fince * : c : 
Approach near Taymouth, keeping ftill on the fide of the lake. Leave on the right, 
not far from the fhore, the pretty ifle of Loch-Tay, tufted with. trees, thading the 
ruins of the priory. From the ancient inhabitants. of this holy ifland, the prefent 
noble owner has liberty of fifhing in the lake at all times in the year ; which is denied 
to the other land-owners in the neighbourhood. But it was neceflary for the monks 
to be indulged with that privilege, as their very exiftence depended. on it. To this 
ifland the Campbells retreated at the approach of the' Marquis of Montrofe, where they 
defended themfelves for fome time againft that hero. A fhot narrowly miffed him, 
which enraged him to that degree as to caufe him inftantly to carry fire and fword: 
through the whole country. It was taken and garrifoned ; but in-1654 was furren- 
dered to General Monk f. ; i — 
_ On the right is a plantation, the orchard of the monattery. In it is a black cherry- 
tree that meafures, four feet from the ground, ten feet three inches in circumference. 
Crofs the Tay on a temporary bridge, juft below its difcharge from the lake, where: ° 
it properly begins to aflume that name. A moff elegant bridge is now conftrudting in: 
this place, under the direction of Captain Archibald Campbel, after a defign by Mr. 
Baxter, partly at the expence of Lord Bréadalbane, partly by that of the neighbouring. 
gentry, and partly by aid of the commiffioners of forfeited eftates. It confifts of three 
large arches, and a fmaller on each fide, in cafe of floods. Reach 
‘Taymouth, his lordthip’s principal houfe, originally called Balloch caftle, or the caftle- 
at the difcharge of the lake ; was built by Sir Colin Campbell, fixth knight of Lochow,, 
who died in the year 1583.° The place has been much modernized fincé the days of _ 
the founder ; has the addition af two wings, and loft its caftellated form, as well as the: ~ 
aldname. We are informed that this Sir Colin “ was an great jufticiar all his tyme 
throchtht quhille he fuftenit that dadlie feid of the Clangregour-ane lang fpace. And: 
befydis that he eaufed execuft to the death many notable lymmeris. He behaddit the - 
Laird M‘Greg' himfelff at Candomir in prefence of the Erle of Atholl, the jultice clerk,. 
and fundrie other, noblemen {.” a : : 
By a poem I met with in the library at Taymouth, it-appears that. this unfortunate: 
chieftain, furnamed Duncan Laider, or the Strong,. made a: very good.end; and deli-. 
vered, in penitential rhymes, in Spenfer’s manner, an account of his paft life, his forrow 
for his fins, and his pathetical farewell to-the various fcenes of his-plundering exploits. 
Like Spenfer, he perfonifies the vices. ‘The two firft. ftanzas will.fuffice for.a.fpecimen. 
efhis manner: ° a 
Quhn paffit wes the tyme of tendir age, 
And youth with infolence maid acquentance: 
And wickitnefs enforced evill courage, 
ukill Might with Crueltie maid alliance ; 
en Falfhead tuke on him the governances. 
And'me hetaucht ane houfhald for to gyde 
Callit evil companie, baith to. gasp and ryde.. 
My. maifter houthald wes heicht Oppreffioua, 
Reif.my fteward that cairit of na wrang 5 
Murthure, Stauchtir, ay of ane profeffioun, 
. My cubicularis, bene thir yearis lang : 
Recept, thatoft tuik mony ane fang, 
‘Was porter to the yettis, to oppin wyde, 
‘And Covatice wes chamberlane at: ail tyde. 
* Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, Book Ill. ¢. 2. flanzazs. + Whitelock’s Mem. 592, _ f Black- Book: 
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The moft remarkable part of the furniture of Taymouth ts the portraits ; here being 
a moft confidérable collection of the works of Jamefon, the Scotch Vandyck, an cleve 
of this family. ; : i : 

In the fame room with the famous genealogical pi€ture are about twenty heads of . 
perfons of the fame family. Arnong them is the laft Sir Duncan Campbell, a favourite 
of James VI. ; and not lefs fo of Anne-of Denmark ; who, after the acceffion, often by 
Tetter folicited his prefence at her new court; and fent him; as a mark of innocent 
efteem, a ring fet with diamonds, and ornamented with a pair of doves. 

"The other pictures of Jamefon’s performance are in a fmall parlour; but unfortu- 
nately much injured by an attempt to repair them. There are the heads of , 

William Graham, Earl of Airth, 1637. He was originally Earl of Menteith, a title 
derived from along train of anceftors. He was much favoured by Charles I. who in- 
dulged his pride by conferring on him, at his requeft, the earldom of Strathern, 
which he pretended to, as being defcended from David Stuart, nephew to David IT. 
Unfortunately his vanity induced him to hint fome pretenfions to the crown. Charles 
punithed his folly by depriving him of both earldoms; but, relenting foon.after, created 
him Earl of Airth, with precedence due to the creation of Malife, E. of Menteith by 
James J, . 

John Lord Lefsly, 1636, afterwards Duke of Rothes*. He diedin 16813 and had, 
according to the extravagant folly of the times, a funeral of uncommon magnificence f. 
The Duke of York being at that time in Scotland, was afked how be fhould be buried, 
his highnefs anfwered as chancellor of Scotland ; his relations, ill verfed in courtly lan- 
guage, concluded that his funeral was to be at the, public expence, and beftowed on it a 
fum their circumftances would not admit of. But a happy confequence of this vanity 
was a law reftriéting the idle expence of coftly funerals. 7 

_ James, Marquis of Hamilton, 1636, afterwards Duke of Hamilton. 
Mary, Marchionefs of Hamilton, 1636, daughter to the former, and on the death of 
- her brother, heirefs to the title and fortune. This lady is diftinguifhed for her works of 
piety and charity, in the ifle of Arran, by the glorious title of the Good. 

‘Archibald Lord Napier, 1637, grand-fon of the celebrated John Napier, author of 
the Logarithms. : Ss 

William Earl Marifhal, 1637, axemarkable fufferer in the caufes of Charles I. and II. : 
rewarded, on the reftoration, with the privy feal of Scotland. ; 

The Lord of Loudon, 1637, afterwards chancellor of Scotland. 

* Thomas Hamilton, Lord Binning, fon of the firft Earl of Hadington, and fucceffor 
to the title. In 1640, being commandant of the garrifon of Dunglas, then held for the 
Covenanters, was blown up, with feveral other perfons of quality, by the defperate 
treachery of his page, an Englith boy, who had been infulted by the company on ac- 
. count of fome fuccefs of the Scots, and in revenge fet fire to the powder magazine ; 
one gentleman, who at the time ftood at an open window, was blown out and fur. 
vived ; the boy’s arm was found in the ruins with a ladle in it, with which he was fup- 
pofed to have carried the fuel. ; © 
John Earl of Mar, 1636, made Knight of the Bath at the creation of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, ie CMe 
Sir Robert Campbell, of Glenurchie, 1641.- 
Sir John Campbell, of Glenurchie, 162. 


* Vide Vol. E 108. + Reprefented in four large plates, publithed by Thomas Boininers: 
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In the drawing room are two portraits, by Vandyck, cf two noble brothers, diftin. 
guifhed chara@ters in the unhappy times of Charles I, The firft may be filed one of 
the moft capital of that great painter’s performances. Sir Robert Walpole, the beft 
judge of paintings in his time, was of that opinion, and would have given any price for 
it, There is particular reafon for the exquifite finifhing of this picture ; Vandyck was 

_ patronized by his lordthip, lived with him at Holland houfe, and had all opportunity to 

complete it at full leifure. ‘he beautiful, the courteous, the gallant Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland, is reprefented at full length, dreffed with the elegance he might have ap- 
peared in to win the affections of the Queen of his unfortunate mafter. He appears in 
a white and gold doublet ; a fcarlet mantle, laced with gold, flows gracefully from him ; 
his white boots are ornamented with point; his armour lies by him. Charles was 
{truck with jealoufy at the partiality fhewn to this favourite by Henrietta. He dire@ed 
his lordthip to confine himfelf to his houfe; nor was the reftraint taken off, till the 
Queen refufed on that account, to cohabit with her royal fpoufe.* But neither loyalty 
to his mafter, nor tendernefs to his fair miftrefs, could prevent him from joining the 
popular party after receiving every favour’ from the court, his earldom, the garter, 
command of the guard, and groom of the ftole. With unfettled principles, he again 
deferted his new friends, thifting from fide to fide. At length, immediately before the 
murder of his fovereign, roufed by the dangers of one to whom he’ was fo much in- 
debted, he made a fingle effort in his favour; but, on the firft appearance of danger 
(as he had done more than once) fled the attack, was taken, and ended his days on the 
{caffold, falling timidly, inglorious, unpitied. , 

In the fame room is the Portrait of his elder brother Robert’ Earl of Warwick, high 
admiral of England, in the fervice of the parliament. The fhips in the back ground 
denote his profeffion. His perfon, like the Earl of Holland’s, elegant ; his mind more 
firm, and his political conduét more coherent. He left a court he had no obligation to ; 
adhered to the Parliament as long as it exifted, and fupported himfelf by the power of 
Cromwell, as foon as the tyrant had deftroyed that inftrument of his ambition, He 
was.of great popularity with the puritanical party, kept open houfe for the Divines of 
the times, was a conftant attendant at their fermons, * made merry with them and at 
them, which they difpenfed with. He became the head of their party, and got the. - 
ftyle of a godly man. Yet of fuch a licence in his words and in his actions, that a man 

» Of lefs virtue could not be found out}.” What a picture of fanatical prieft-hood ? 
which could endure, for its own end, the vices of the great; yet at the fame time, be 

outrageous againit the innocent pleafures of the multitude. 

In the dining room are portraits ofa later time. John, the firft Earl of Breadalbane, 
a half length, in his robes, His lady, daughter to the unfortunate Holland, is in an- 
other frame, near him. His lordfhip was unhappily a diftinguithed charaéter in the 
reign of King William. He had formed a humane plan for conciliating the affections 
of the clans by bribing them into loyalty, till retleétion and cooler times would give 
them opportunity of feeing the benefits that would refult from change of government. 
The chieftains at once attended to his propofals ; and, at the fame time, gave afflurance 
to their old matter, that they would preferve terms no longer than was confiltent with 
his intereft. Enraged at their perfidy, and perhaps aétuated by feudal refentment, he 
formed the common fcheme in North Britain, of extirpation by fire and fword. The 
mott pernicious indeed of the clans was fingled out for execution ; but the manner and 
the feafon were attended with circumftances of fuch a nature, that caufed the indifferent 
to fhudder ; the clans to'refent with a long and fatal revenge. 

* Royal and Noble Authors, i. 132. 2d. ed, + Clarendon, 
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In the library is a hiftory of Thebes, in verfe. : 

The will of Duncan Laider, before quoted ; 4 long poem in manufcript. _ 

His lordthip’s policy * furrounds the houfe, which ftands in a park,- one of the few 
in North Britain where fallow deer are feen. ‘ 

The ground is in remarkably fine order, owing to his lordthip’s affiduity in clearing 
it from the ftones with which it was once covered. A blatter was kept in con{tant em- 
ploy, to blaft with gunpowder the great {tones ; for by reafon of their fize, there was 
no other method of removing them. : : 

_ ‘The Berceau walk is very magnificent, compofed of great lime trees, forming a fine 
Gothic roof, four hundred and fifty yards long. ‘The fouth terrace on the banks of the 

“Tay is cighteen hundred yards long; that on the north, two thoufand two hundred, 
and is to extend as far as the junction of the Tay and the Lion, about eighteen hun- 
dred more: each is fifty feet wide, and kept with the neatnefs of the walks of a London 
villa. The river runs with great rapidity, is clear but not colourlefs; for its pellucid- 
nefs is that of brown cryftal, as is the cafe with mott of the rivers in Scotland. The 
Tay has here a wooden bridge, two hundred feet long, leading to a white feat on the 
fide of the hill, commanding a fine view up and down Strath Tay. The rich meadows 
beneath fhe winding of the river, the beginning of Loch-Tay, the difcharge of the river 
out of it, the pretty village and church of Kinmore, form a mott pleafing and magnifi- 
cent profpect. 

“the view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a nearer fight of the 
church and village : the two fides of the fine water are feen to vaft advantage. 

Much flax is cultivated in thefe parts, A few years ago, when pramia were given. 
for the greateft crops, from feventy toa hundred and twenty hogfheads of lin-feed were 
annually fown ; and each peck yielded two ftones of dreffed flax ; and when the yarn 
fold higheft, two thoufand pounds worth has, been fold out of the country. The 
prefent low price affects the trade of the country, yet ftill more flax is imported than the 
land produces. 

Oats, bear t, and potatoes are the other crops. Oats yield from four to fix-fold at 

the moft, oftener lefs; bear, from eight.to ten, at an average, fix. The corn raifed 
feldom fuffices the number of inhabitants; for they aré often obliged to have recourfe 
to importation, . . ; 
. Every perfon has his potatoe-garden; and they often change the fort : the London- 
Lady has been found to fucceed bett, which in fome farms yields from feven to ten-fold. 
Some people have diftilled from this root a very {trong fpirit, which has been found to 
pe cheaper than what is diftilled from any grain. Starch is alfo made of it; and, in 
fome families, bread. : 

Corcar, or the Lichen omphaloides, is an article of commerce ; great quantities have 
been {craped from the rocks, and exported fot the ufe of the dyers, at the price of a 
fhilling or fixteen pence a ftone. 

A good many fheep are now reared here. The beft fat weathers fell for eleven fhil- 
lings each. Thole of the old fmall kind for only fix. Much wool is fent out of the 
country. 

The bett black cattle have been fold for five guineas per head ; but the ufual price of 

the four year old is about five and forty fhillings. While on this fubject, 1 cannot help 
® This word fignifies here, improvements, or demefne. - 

+ A variety of Barley with {quare heads, and four rows of grain, called by old Gerrard, Beare 
Barley, or Barley big, and Hordenm polyftichum veraum, to diftinguith it from the common kind, which 
he ftyles Hordeum dyitichon. {ts faits barren lands, and ripens early, which recommends the ufe in this 
rainy climate. a 
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mentioning the diftrefsful ftate of this country, previous to the rebellions’ for, till the 
year 1745, Lord Breadalbane was obliged to keep a conftant guard for the protection 
of his vatials cattle, or to retain fpies among the thievih clans, having too much fpirit 
to fabmit to pay the infamous tax of black meal to the plundering chieftains, 

TF ewhorfes are reared here. Such which feed on the tops of the higher hills are of- 
ten affected with a diitemper that commonly proves fatal, if a remedy is not applied 
within twenty-four hours. It attacks them in the months of July and Augutt, ulually 
after a fall of rain, on or before the dew rifes in the morning. An univerfal fweiling - 
fpreads over the body; the remedy is exercife, chafing, or any method that promotes 
urine and perfpiration. The vulgar attribute this evil to a certain animal that {catters 
its venom over the grafs; but more probably it arifes from fome noxious vegetable 

- hitherto unobferved. i 

Auguft 19. Crofs the Lion at a ford near its union with the Tay. To the north 
foars the rocky hill of Shi-hallin, or the paps; and to the ‘left lies the road to Ram. 
noch, noted for its lake and pine foreft. ; 

Vifit Caftle Menzies, the feat of Sir Robert Menzies, placed romanticly at the foot 
of the northern fide of Strath-Tay. The woods that rife boldly above, and the gre 
rocks that peep between, are no fmall embellifhment to the vale. Far up the hill are 
the remains of a hermitage, formed by two fides of native rock, and two of wall, -fome 
centuries paft, the retreat of the chief of the family, who difgufted with the world, re- 
tired here, and refigned his fortune to.a younger brother. 

Crofs Tay-bridge, and vifit on the oppofite fide, Monefs, a place Mr. Fleming is fo 
happy as to call himfelf owner of. A neat walk conduéts you along the fides of a deep 
and well-wooded glen, enriched with a profufion' and variety of cafcades, that {trike 
with aftonifhment. The firft, which lies on the left, runs down a rude ftaircafe with 
numbers of landing-places, and patters down the fteps with great beauty. Advancing 
along the bottom, on the right, is a deep and darkfome chafm, water-worn for ages 5 
the end filled with a great cataract, confifting of feveral breaks. The rocks more pro- 
perly atch than impend over it, and trees imbrown and fhade the whole. 

Afcend’a zig-zag walk, and, ‘after a long labour, crofs the firft cafeade. The path 
is continued among the woods to the top of the hill: emerge into a corn-field, re-enter 
the wood, and difcover, from the verge of an immenfe precipice, another catara@, 
forming onc vat fhect, tumbling into the deep hollow, from whence it guthes furioufly, 
and is inftantly loft in a wood beneath. 

No ftranger muft omit vifiting Monefs, it being an epitome of every thing that can 
be admired in the curiofity of water-falls. 4 

Auguit. 20.. Leave Taymouth. Soon reach the eaftern extremity of Lord Bread. 
albane’s eftate ; which, I may now fay from experience, reaches near a hundred miles ; 
having feen the other end among the flate iflands in the weftern fea. The anceftor of 
Lord Breadalbane’s being afked why he placed his houfe at the extremity of his eftate, 
anfwered, that he intended it fhould be in time in the middle- of it. -In thofe days he 
might have a profpect of making his words good. 

Ride along the banks of the Tay. The river flowsin frequent reaches of confider- 
able length, which are finely bordered with corn-fields, intermixed with fmall groves ; 
both which fpread on both fides, far up the hills: Crofs Tay-bridge, and continue the 
fame fort of pleafing ride, with one variation only, and that for a fmall {pace, where 
the banks heighten, and are cloathed with hanging woods; and near them are afew 
rifings covered with broom. : BO o 
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A little below Tay-bridge enter that divifion of Perththire, called Athol, infamous, 
fays Camden, for its witches ; with more truth, at prefent, to be admired for its high 
improvements, natural and moral. 

Enter the parifh of Logierait, containing about 2,200 inhabitants. Go through the 
little town of Logierait, in feudal days the feat of the regality court, where the family of 
Athol had an extenfive civil and criminal jurifdiGiion. By power delegated from the 
crown, the great men had formerly courts, ‘ with fock, fack, pitt * and gallous, roill 
and hame, infangthief and outfangthief, had power to hald courts for flauchter ; and 
to doe juftice upan ane man taken with theift, that is feifed thairwith in hand have-and, 
oron back bearand.” Juftice.was adminiftered with great expedition, and too often 
with vindiétve feverity : originally the time of trial and execution was to be within three 
fans: about the latter end of the laft century, the execution was extended to nine days ° 
after fentence: but, ona rapid and unjuft execution in Hamilton f, in the year 1720, 
the time was to.be deferred tor forty days, on the fouth, and fixty on the north, of the 
‘Tay, that the cafe might reach the royal ear, and majefty have opportunity of exerting 
its brighteft prerogative. ce 
. Above the town, is the poor remnant of the caftle, defended on the accefitble fide by 
adeep ditch : the other is of.great fteepnefs. It is faid to have been_a hunting feat of 
Alexander II]. The profpe& from hence is fine; for three beautiful vales, and two 
great rivers, the Tay and the Tumel, unite beneath. This was felected as the place of 
execution, that the criminal might appear a ftriking example of juftice to fo great an ex- 
tent of country. I mutt add, that Pexecufeur de la haute juftice had his houfe free, and 
two pecks of meal, and a certain fee, for every difcharge ot his office. ; 

‘Defcend, and am ferried over the Tumel : ‘reach the great road to Blair, and turn-— 
ing to the left, reach Dalfhian; where on the fummit of a little hill, in an area of a 
hundred and fixty feet-diameter, is the ruin of St.Catherine’s chapel: on the accef- 
fible fide of a hill is a ditch of great depth. This place feems to have been an ancient 
Britifh poft ; and that in after-times the founder of this chapel might prefer the fitua~ 
tion on account of the fecurity it sa afford to the devotees in a barbarous age. 
There are in. other parts of this parifh remains of chapels, and other religious founda- 
tions, as at Killichaflié, Tillipurie, Chapeltown, and Pilgir, and at Killichange may be 
feen a ruin, furrounded with wocds, with the rolling waters of the Tumel adding fo- 
lemnity to the fituation. : j 

Enter the parifth of Mouline, Ma-oline, or the little lakes from the wet fituation of - 
part: that called the Hollow of Mouline is the moft fertile. The parifh contains about 
two thoufand five hundred fouls. Their manufactures, and thofe of Logierait, are the 
fame: in both great quantities of flax being fpun into yarn; and much. flax imported’ 
from Holland and the Baltic for that purpofe, befides what is raifed in the country. 
Notwithftanding the apparent fertility of thefe vales, the produce of oats, bear, and. 
potatoes, is not equal to the confuinption; but quantities of meal are imported, Bar- 
ley bread is much ufed in thefe parts, and efteemed to-be very whoiefome. 

To the honour of the landlords of ali the tra&ts 1 paffed over fince my landing, none 
of the tenants have migrated They are encouraged in manufactures and rural cecon- 
omy. The ladies promote the article of cleanlinefs among the iower order of females 
by little premia: for exampie the Duchefs of Athol rewards with {mart hats the laffes 
who appear neatelt in thole parts, where her Grace’s fluence extends. 


%* Women were ufually punifhed by drowning. + Life of Captain Porteous. Londen 1737, p. 38. 
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In this parifh are confiderable natural woods of oak: they are cut done in twenty 
years for the fake of the bark, which is here an important article of commerce. The 
timber fells at little or no price, being too fmall for ufe. i 

The common difeafes of this country (I may fay of the Highlands in general) are 
fevers and colds. The putrid fever .makes great ravages. Among the nova--cohors 

Jebrium which have vifited the earth, the ague was till of late a ftranger here. ‘The 

Glacach, or, as it is fometimes called, the Mac-donalds diforder, is not uncommon. 

The affli€ted finds a tightnefs and fullnefs in his cheft, as-is frequent in the beginning 

of confumptions. A family of the name of Macdonald, an hereditary race of Mac- 

haons, pretend to the cure by glacach, or handling of the part affected, in the fame’ 
manner as the Irifh Mr. Greatreaks, in the laft century, cured by ftroking. The Mac-. 
donals touch the part, and mutter certain charms; but, to their credit, never accept a’ 

fee on any entreaty. ; ; 

‘Common colds are cured by Brochan, or water gruel, fweetened with honey; or- 
by a dofe of butter and honey melted in fpirits, and adminiftered as hot as poffible. 

As Tam on this fubje&t, I fhall in this place continue the lift of natural. remedies,. 
which were found efficacious before they began to ; 

Fee the Doétor for his nauféous draught. : 


+ Adult perfons. freed themfelves from. colds, in the dead of winter, by plunging into 
the river; immediately. going to-bed under a load of cloaths, and fweating away their~ 
complaint. _ : 

‘Warm cow’s milk in: the morning, or two parts milk and one water,.a little treacle 
and vinegar made into whey, and drank. warm, freed the Highlander from. an. inveterate: 
cough, ; 

The chin-cough was cured by a decoGtion. of apples,and of the mountain afh, 
fweetened with brown fugar. 

Confumptions, and all the diforders of the liver, founda fimple remedy in. drinking: 
of butter-milk. ; , 

Stale urine and bran.made very hot,.and applied to the part, freed the rheumatic 
from his excruciating pains.. 

Fluxes. were cured by the ufe of meadow {weet, or jelly of bilberry, or a poultice of 
flour and fuet; or new churned butter; or {trong cream and frefh:fuet boiled, and 
drank. plentifully morning and evening. 

Formerly the wild carrot boiled, at prefent the garden carrot, proved a relief in can-. 
cerous, or ulcerous cafes. Even the faculty admit the falutary effeét of the carrot-poul. 
tice in {weetening the intolerable foetor of the cancer, a property till lately neglected 
er unknown. How reafonable would it be therefore, to make trial of thefe other re- 
medies, founded. in. all probability, on rational obfervation and judicious attention to 
nature ! : 

Perfons affected with the fcrophula imagined they found benefit by. expofing . the 
part every day to a ftream of cold water. 

Flowers of daifies, and narrow and.broad leaved plantane, were thought to be reme~ 
dies for the ophthalmia. 

Scabious root, or the bark of afh tree burnt, was adminiftered for the tooth-ach. 

The water ranunculus is ufed inftead of canthrades to raife blifters. 

But among the ufeful plants, the Corr or Cor-meille * muft not be omitted, whofe 
root dried are the fupport of the Highlanders.in long journies, amidit the barren hills: 
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deftitute of the fupports of life; and a {mall quantity, like the alimentary powders, will 
for a long time repel the attacks of hunger. ‘Infufed in liquor it is an agreeable bever- 
age, and, like the Nepenthe of the Greeks, exhilirates the mind. From the fimilitude 
of found in the name, it feems to be the fame with Chara, the root difcovered by the 
foldiers of Czefar at the fiege of Dyrrachium *, which fteeped in milk was fuch arclicf 
to the famithed army. Or we may reafonably believe it to have been the Caledonian 
food defcribed by Dio t, of which the quantity of a bean would prevent both hunger 
and thirft: and this, fays the hiftorian, they have ready for all occafions. af 

Among the plants of mere rarity, muft be reckoned the trailing thyme leaved Azalca, 
and the reclining Sibbaldia. The firft is found on Crouachan, and on Benmore 3 the 

‘laft on Benmore. : 

Mr. John Stuart informed me, that he had difeovered, in fome part of Breadalbane, 
the Betula Nana, or Dwarf Birch. This plant: grows in plenty in fome boggy ground 
in the’canton of Schweitz, where the natives believe it to-be the fpecies with which our 
Savicur was {courged ; and from that period it was.curfed with a ftunted growth, 

For burns, they boil.cream till it becomes oil, and with it anoint the part. 

_ The Itch declines in proportion as cleanlinefs. gains ground. It may happen that 
"that diforder may be fought in the purlieus of St. Giles’s, and other feats of filth, po- 
verty, and debauchery, in our great towns. ; 
During the unhappy civil wars of this kingdom in the laft century, a loathfome an@ 
~ horrible diftemper, originating from the vices of mankind, made its appearance in the 
Highlands, and was fuppofed to have been communicated firlt by the parliament’s gar- 
rifon atInverlochy, it has fince diffufed itfelf over moft parts of the Highlands, and 
even crept into the Lowlands, feeming to have accomplifhed the divine menace, in vifit- 
ing the fins of the father upon the children to the third and fourth generation. 

‘The recital is difagreeable, ‘but too curious to be fappreffed ; and therefore, not to 
betray the delicate mind into a difgufting narrative, I throw it into the Appendix, and 
leave the perufal to the choice of the reader. ; 

‘I thall now proceed from the diforders of the body to thofe of the foul; for what 
elfe are the fuperftitions that infe€&t mankind? a few unnoticed before are {till preferved, 

- or have till within a fmall {pace t.ee1 found in the places I have vifited, and which may 
merit mention, as their exittence in a little time may happily be loft. 

After marriage, the bride immediately walks round the church, unattended by the 
bridegroom. ‘fhe precaution of loofening every knot about the new-joined pair is 
firiGtly obferved, for fear of the penalty denounced in the former volumes. 1: muft be 
remarked that the cuftom is obferved even in France, nouer Paiguilletta being a com- 
mon phrafe for difappointments of this nature. "3 

Matrimony is avoided in the month of January, which is called in the Erfe the cold 
“month ; but what is more fingulur, the ceremony is avoided even in the enlivening 
month of May. Perhaps they might have caught this fuperfticion from the Romans, 
who had the fame dread of entering into the nuptial {tate at that feafon; for the amo. 
‘xous Ovid informs us, 


Nec viduz tedis eadem, nec virginis apta 
‘Tempora, que nupfit non diuturna fuit. 
Hac quoque de caufa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menfe malas Maio nubere vulgusait. Fafti, v. 487. 


* Cefar, de Bel. Civil. lib. iit. + In vita Severi. 
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No tapers then fhall burn ; for never bride, 
Wed in ilt feafon, long her blifs enjoy'd. 
Tf you are fond of proverbs, always fay, 
No lafs proves thrifty, who is wed in May. 

After baptifm, the firft meat that the company taltes is-crowdie, a mixture of meal 
and water, or meal and ale thoroughly mixed: of this every perfon takes three {poon- 
fulls. . 

The mother never fets about any work till fhe has been kirked. In the church of Scot- 
land there is no ceremony on the occafion ; but the woman, attended by fome of her 
neighbours, goes into the church, fometimes in fervice-time,but oftener when it is empty; 
goes out again, furrounds it, refrefhes herfelf at fome public-houfe, and then returns 
home. Before this ceremony fhe is looked on as unclean, never is permitted to eat 
with the family ; nor will any one eat of the. vidtuals fhe has dreffed. . : 

_Ithas happened that, after baptifm, the father has placed a bafket filled with bread 
and cheefe on the pot-hook that impended over the fire in the middle of the room, 
which the company fit around ; and the child is thrice handed acrofs the fire, with the 
defign to fruftrate all attempts of evil fpirits or evileyes. This originally feems to have 
been defigned as a purification, and of idolatrous origin, as the Iraelites made their 
children pafs. through the fire to Moloch. The word ufed for charms in general is colas 
or knowlege, a proof of the high repute they were once held in. Other charms were 
ityled paiders, a word taken from the Pater nofer. A, necklace is called padreuchain, 
becaufe onturning every bead they ufed one of thefe paiders. Other charm’ again are 
called toifgeuls, from the ufe of particular verfes of the gofpel. 

The fuperftition of making pilgrimages to certain wells or chapels is-ftill preferved : 
that to St. Phillan’s is much in vogue; and others again to different places. ‘he ob-’ - 
je is relief. from the diforders mankind labour under. In fome places the’pilgrims 
only drink of the water ; in others they undergo immerfion. 

A Highlander, in order .to protect himfelf from any harms apprehended from the 
fairy tribe, will draw round himfelf a circle with a fapling of the oak. ‘This may be a 
relique of druidifm, and only a continuation of the refpeét paid to the tree held in fuch 
veneration by the priefLhood of our anceftors. 

‘They pay great attention to their lucky and unlucky days.. The Romans could not 
be more attentive on fimilar occafions; and furely the Highlander may be excufed. the 
{uperitition, fince Auguftus * could fay that he never went abroad on the day following 
the Nending, nor began any ferious undertaking on the Nona, and that merely to avoid 
the unlucky omen. ‘The Scottith mountaineers efteem the 14th of May unfortunate, 
and the day of the. week that it has happened to fall on. ‘Thus Thurfday is a black day 
for the prefent year. ; . 

They are alfo very claffical in obferving what they firft meet on the commencement 
ofa journey. They confider the looks, garb, and charaéter of the firft perfon they fee. 
If he has a good countenance, is, decently clad, and has a fair reputation, they rejoice in 
the omen; if the contrary, they proceed with fears, or return home, and begin. their 
journey a fecond time. 

The beltein, or the rural facrifice, on the firft of May O.S., has been mentioned 
before. Hallow eve is alfo kept facred : as foon as it is dark, a perfon fete fire to a 
buth of broom faftened round a pole, and, attended with a crowd. runs about the village. 
He then flings it.down, keeps great quantity of combuftible matters in it, and makes a. 
great bonfire. A whole tract is thus illuminated at the fame time, and makes a fine 


*- Suetonius, vit. Aug. c. g2. 
annenayanheras 
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appearance, The carrying of the fiery pole appears to be a relique.of druidifm ; for, 
fays Dogtor Borlafe *, faces preferre was efteemed a fpecies of paganifm, forbidden by 
the Gaflic councils, and the accenferes facularum were condemned to capital puriifhment, 
"as if they facrificed to the devil. ~ a 

The Highlariders form a fort of almanack or prefage of the weather of the enfuing 
‘year in the following manner: ‘They make obfervation on twelve days, beginning at 
the laft of December, and hold as an infallible rule, that whatfoever weather. happens 
on each of thofe days, the fame will prove to agree in the correfpondent months. Thus, 
January is to anfwer to the weather of December the 3tit; February to that of January 
1ft ; and fo.with the reft. Old people {till pay great attention to this augury. 

To thefe fuperftitions may be added certain cultoms now worn out, which- were pe- 
culiar to this country. f ‘ 

In old times the great Highland families fent their heir, as foon as he was weaned, 

- to fome wealthy tenant, who educated him in the hardy manner of the country, at his 
own expence. When the fofter-father reftored the child to his parents, he always fent 
with him a number of cows, proportioned to his abilities, as a mark of the fenfe he had 
of thehonour done him. A ftrong attachment ever after fubfifted between the two fa- 
milies: the whole family of the folter-father was received under the protetion of the 
chieftain, and held in the higheft efteem. : weet 

‘To this day the greater chieftains are named by their clans from fome of their an- 
ceftors, eminent for ftrength, wifdom, or valour. Thus the Duke of Argyle is ftyled 
Mac-chailean mhoir, the fon of the great Colin. Lord Breadalbane, Mac-chailean 
mhic Dhonachi, the fon of Colin, fon of Duncan. The head of the family of Dunftaf- 
fage, Mac-Innais an Duin, or the fon of Angus of the hill. , : 

Mott of the old names of the Highlanders were derived from fome perfonal property. 
Thus Donald or Don-fhuil fignifies brown eye; Fin-lay, white head; Dun-can, brown 
head; Colin, or Co-aluin, beautiful ; and Gorm-la, a blue eye. : 

The old Highlanders were fo remarkable for their hofpitality that. their doors were 
always left open, as if it were to invite the hungry travellers to walk in and partake of 
their meals ; ‘but if two crofs fticks were feen at the door, it was a fign that the family 
was at dinner, and did not defire more guefts. In this cafe the churl was held in the 
higheft contempt; nor would the moft prefling neceflity induce the paffenger to turn 
in. Great hofpitality is ftill preferved through all parts of the country to the flranger, 
whofe character or recommendations claim the moft diftant pretenfions. But this virtue 
muft ceafe, or at beft leffen, in proportion as the inundation of travellers increafes : ‘a 
quick fucceffion of new guefts will be found to bea trouble and an expence unfupport- . 
able ; but they will have this confolation, that good inns will be the confequence even 
of a partial fubverfion of the hofpitable fyftem. ; 

Strid fidelity is another diftinguifhing charaéter of the Highlanders. Two inftances, 
taken from diftant periods, will be fufficient proofs of the high degree in which they’ 
poflefs this fhining virtue. In the reign of James V., when the Clan chattan had raifed 
a dangerous infurredtion, attended with all the barbarities ufual in thofe days, the Earl 
of Murray raifed his people, fuppreffed the infurgents, and ordered two hundred of the 
principal prifoners to execution. As they were led one by oné to the gallows, the Earl 
offered them a pardon in cafe they would difcover the lurking place of their chieftain ; 
but they unanimoufly told him, that were they acquainted with it, no fort of punifhment 
thould ever induce them to be guilty of a breach of truft to their leader f. 


“"* Antiq. Cornwall, 136, + Lefly de origine, moribus, et rebus geflis Scotorum, 405. 
'q 2 3 H y 'g' Fs 495 
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The other example is taken from more recent and mercenary days. In the year 
1746, when the young pretender preferred the prefervation of an unhappy life by an 
Inglorious flight, to the honour of falling heroically with his faithful followers. in the 


field of Culloden, he for five months led the life of a fugitive, amidft a numerous and. 


various fet of mountaineers. He trufted his perfon often to the loweft and moft diflo- 
lute of the people ; to men pinched with poverty, or aceuflomed to rapine ; yet neither 
the fear of punifhment for affifting the wretched wanderer, nor the dazaling allurement 
of the reward of thirty thoufand pounds, could ever prevail on any one to violate the 
laws of hofpitality, or be guiity ‘of a breach of-truft. They extricated him out of every 
difficulty; they completed his deliverance, preferving his life for mortifications more 
afflicting than the dreadful hardfhips he fuftained during his long flight. : 

Soon after entering the parifh of Mouline, leave on the right Edradour. At this 
place, on the top of a fteep den, are the remains of a circular building, called the Black 
caftle, about fixty' feet diameter within fide, and the walls about eight feet thick. It is 
fuppofed to have been inhabited by‘an Englifh baron who married a Scots heirefs in the 
reign of Edward I. There is another about a mile weft from the village of Mouline, 
near Balyou’an, and a third on an eminence fouth of the former. One of thefe an- 
{wers to another fimilar at Killichange, in the parifh of Logierait. Some conjecture 
thefe round buildings to have been intended for making fignals with fires in cafe of 
invafions; others think them to have been Tigh Fafky, or a ftorehoufe for the conceal. 
ment of valuable effects in cafe of fudden inroads, The firft is a very probable opinion, 
.as I can trace, approaching towards the weft fea, a- chain of thefe edifices, one within 
fight of the next, for a very confiderable way. It is not unlikely, if fearch was made 
but that they may even extend to the eaft fea, fo as to form a feries of beacons crofs this 
part of the kingdom. é : : 

My worthy fellow-voyager, Mr. Stuart, has, from remarks on feveral in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killin, enabled me to trace them for feveral miles. Yo begin with the 
moft eaftern, next to thofe I have mentioned, there is one on the hill of Drummin, 
oppofite to Taymouth, on the fide of the vale; another lies within view, above the 
church of Fortingal : on the hill Druim-an-timhoir is a third, oppofite to Alt-mhuic, eaft 
of Miggerny : one under the houfe of Caflily, called Caftal-mhic-néil; and another, 
about half a mile weft, of the name of Caftal-a-chon-bhaican, a crooked ftone called 
Con-bhacan, being erected about two hundred feet eaft from it, and fo named, from a 
tradition that the Nimrods of old times tied their dogs to it with a Jeathern thong, when 
they returned from the chace. The figure of this building differs from the others, 
being oval*: the greateft length within the wall is feventy-one feet; the breadth forty; 
the thicknefs at the fides twelve feet, at the ends only eight. , The door.at the eaft end 
low and narrow, covered with a flag. é 

But the moft entire is that ftyled Caftal-an dui, lying at the foot of the hill Grianan, 
on the farm of Cafhly, three miles weft from Miggerny. On the north-weft fide is a 
ftone twenty-nine feet long, and nine thick, which fupplies part ef the building on the 
outfide. The form of this building is a circle: the thicknefs from eleven to twelve 
feet ; and within the place where the great ftone ftands, is an additional ftrength of 
wall, about eight feet thick. The moft complete place is nine feet and a half high : the 
diameter within the wall is forty-five feet.. ‘The greateft part of the {tones ufed in this 
edifice are from three to fix feet long, and from one and a half to three feet thick. 


* The Faghs na ain eighe, or the work of one night, engraved book iii, tah. viii, of Mr. Wright's 
Louthiana, is fimilar to this. : 
rt es 
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‘About three hundred yards weft from this is another, called Caftal-an-Deirg. A 
smile farther weft is another, of the name of Fiam-nam-bdinean ; and laftly, within fight 
of this, five miles diftant, on the fide of a hill called Ben-chaftal, is one more, the moft 
wefterly of any we have yet had intelligence of. Moft, if not all of thefe, lie in Glen- 

“Lion. The tradition of the inhabitants refpetting them is included in thefe lines : 


Da chaifteal-deug aig Feann 
Ann an crom-ghleann nar clach. 


That is, « Fingal, the king of heroes, had twelve towers in the winding valley of the 
grey-headed ftones.” 

1 mutt mention two others, that are out of the line of thefe, yet might be fubfervient 
to their ufe. One lies on the north fide of Loch-Tay, about five miles eaft of Killin, 
above the public road. The other called Caifteal Baraora, on the fouth fide, about a 
quarter of a mile from the lake, and a meafured mile eaft of Achmore, the feat of Mr. 
Campbel, of Achalader. 5 

Qn the top of a great eminence, a furlong from this, are the remains of a vaft in- 
elofure, a ftrong hold, of the fame nature with that I faw in Glen-elg *, to which the 
inhabitants might drive their cattle in time of invafion, on the fignals given from the 
round towers. . ‘The forni tends to an oval; the greateft length is three hundred 
and fixty feet ; the breadth one hundred and twenty. No part of the wall is entire, 

‘Dut the ftones that formed it lie in ruins on the ground to the breadth of fifteen feet. 
‘Within, near the eatt end, is the foundation of a reGangular building, thirty-eight feet 
long, ten broad. This poft commands a vatt view of the weft end of Breadalbane, 
almott to the head of the vallies of Glen-Dochart and Glen-Lochy ; and at a very {mall 
diftance from it is feen the hill of Drummin, from whofe round tower the fignal might 
eafily be received. 

‘The round edifices of this internal part of Scotland, and thofe of the coaft and of the: 
iflands, feem to have been erected for the fame purpofe, but probably by different ar- 
chite&ts.. The former are the labours of much lefs fkilful workmen; the ftones more 
rude, the facings lefs exaét and elegant, but not inferior to the manner now in ufe in 
the common dry walled houfes of the country. ‘ 

T cannot but think that all thefe buildings were originally conftruéted by the natives ; 
and that thofe fo frequent in the iflands, and of fuch fuperior workmanthip, might have 
been rebuilt’by the Danes and Norwegians, on the fame model, but more artificially 
than thofe they found on the fpot. From all the enquiries I have made among the 
natives of Scandinavia, I do not learn that any fuch buildings are known there, a fingle 
inftance excepted on the Sualefberg +, a mountain half a Norwegian league diftant from 
Drontheim. If no more are difcovered, it is probable that the invaders did not bring 
this mode of building with them. But they might have confidered the ufe and conve- 
niency of thefe’ ftrugtures, and adopted the plan, making fuch improvements as ap- 
peared to them neceffary. Thus, in fome they formed walls, with galleries within ; and 
in others, ere€ted {mall buildings in the areas {, to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather; for being in an enemy’s country, the Danes were obliged to ufe them 


as tittle garrifons : on the contrary, the natives never might confider them in any other 


* Voyage to the Hebrides, p 336 —p. 254 of this volume. 

"The building alluded to was the work of King Suerre, who died in 1202, about a hundred and four 
years after thefe ifles were made fubje& to Norway by Magnus the Barefooted. Suerre might therefore 
have taken the model of this fingle tower from the Hebrides. 
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Night than’as fhort and ‘temporary retreats from an invading enemy. It is alfo pretty 
certain, that the Danes either never reached fome of the places where we now fee thefe 
buildings, or at leaft never made any more than a fhort tnroad. On the other hand, 
they poileffed the iflands and fome of the coalts for a long feries of years, and had ample 
time to fo m any improvements that were agretable to them. 

A few other antiquities are alfo found in this parifh. Ona plain below Dirnanean 
in Strath-Ardle. is a circular mount, compofed of fmall round flones, mixed with earth, 
coated with turf, on whofe fummit is an ere&t four-fided ftone, of a confiderable fize. 
This feems a fepulchral memorial of fome perfon of rank, whofe urn is probably be- 
neath. Another ftone of the fame kind is alfg to be feen at fome diftance from it, at 
the edge of the river. 

At the eaft end of the fame plain is the appearance of a grave, fixteen fect long, 
with a large ftone at each end. In the language of the country this is ftyled the grave 
of high blood, from a tradition that a Danith prince was flain and interred here. It is 
fufpected that a fkirmifh might have been fought here, and the flain in general buried 
in this place. ee 

Of caftles of a more modern date, this parifh boafts only one, in the hollow of Mou- 
line, of a {quare form, built with bad whin ftone, cemented with hot lime, fo ftrong as 
fearcely to be broken. ‘Two round towers yet remain, and a tran{verfe wall, The 
vellige of the ditch is flill to be traced. ‘The inhabitants afcribe the building to one of 
the Cummins ; but Sir James Balfour *, with more certainty, gives it to ‘Thomas of 
Galloway, Earl of Athol, and acquaints us that it was the refidence of the ancient Earls. 

Proceed on: my way ; and, after a fhort ride through a barren and dreary tract, am 
again enraptured with the charms of Fafkally, which appears like fairy ground, amidft 
the wild environs of craggy mountains, fkirted with woods; it is feated in a beautiful 
meadow, on one fide bordered with woods, on the other bounded by the Tumel, rival 
in fize to the Tay, which at a fmall diftance appears again gufhing from between the 
wooded rocks, and tumbling down a precipice of great height, to water thefe delicious 
fcenes.. ; 

Salmons annually force their paffage even up this furious catara&t, and are taken here 
in a moft artlefs manner: a hamper, faftened to a wicker-rope, pinned into a cleft of 
the rock by a ftick, is flung into the ftream: now and then a fith, in the fall from its 
effort to get up, drops into this little ware. It is not to be fuppofed that the owner can 
enrich himfelf by the capture : in fact, the chance of his good fortune is hired out at the 
annual rent-of one pound fourteen fhillings. - : 

At other times the fither flings into the {tream below a crow-foot, or caltrop, fal- 
tened to a long rope. On this inftrument the falmons often transfix themfelves, and 
are drawn up to land. Another method, of much rifque to the adventurer, is at times 
practifed. A perfon feats himfelf on the brink of the precipice, above the cataracts, 
and fixes one foot inthe noofe of a wicker-cord : here he expects the leap of a falmon, 
armed with a fpear: the moment the fifh rifes, he darts his weapon at the hazard of fall- 
ing into the water by his own effort, or the ftruggle of his prey. ‘ 

"A little to the eaft of this fall the Garrie unites itfelf with the Tumel, a river that 
rifes from a lake thirteen computed miles above Blair. The noted pafs of Killicrankie 
3s formed by the hills that impend over it on each fide; the waters of the Garrie rufh- 
ing beneath in a deep, darkfome, and horrible channel; in the laft century a pafs of 
much danger and difficulty, a path hanging over a tremendous precipice, threaening 
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deftruation to the leaft falfe ftep of the traveller ; at-prefent a fine-road, formed by the 
foldiery lent by government, and encouraged by frxpence per day added to the pay, 
gives an eafy accefs to the renroter Highlands. A fine arch over the Garrie joins the 
once impervious fides. : ; 

Near the north end of this pafs, in its unimproved and arduous ftate, on an open 
fpace, was fought the celebrated battle of Killicrankie ; when the gallant Vifcount Dun. 
dee fell in the moment of vi&tory, and with him all the hopes of the abdicating monarch. 
The enemies of this illuftrious hero made his eulogy: Mackay, the defeated general, in 
the courfe of his fight, pronouncing the death of his antagoniit : ‘* Was Dundee alive,” 
fays he, “ my retreat would not have been thus uninterrupted.” His body was inter- 
red inthe church of Blair. His glory required no in{cription to perpetuate it ; yet the. 
elegance of his epitaph, compofed by Doétor Archibald Pitcairn, merits repetition, doing 
equal honour to the hero and poet : . ; 


Uhtime Scotorum, potuit quo fofpite folo 
Libertas patrie falva fuiffe tux. 

Te moriente novos accepit Scotia cives : 
Accepitque novos de moriente Deos. 

Ila tibi fupereffe negat, tu non poteés illt, 
Ergo Caledonix nomen ivane vale. | 

Magne vale gentis prifca fortiffime ductor, 

ptime Scotorum atque ultime, Grame, vale. 


O laft and beft-of Scots ! who didft maintain 
Thy country’s freedom. from a foreign reign 5 
"New people fill the land, now they are gone ; 
New gods the temples, and new kings the throne: 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 
Thou could’it not her, nor cou’d fhe thee furvive 5° 
Farewel, thou, living, that didft fupport the flate, 
And cou’dft not fall, but by thy country’s fate. Daypen. - 


Auguft 21. Continue my ride to Athol-houfe, in the Blair of Athol, feated onan 
eminence above a plain watered by the Garrie; a moft outrageous ftream, whofe ra- 
vages have greatly deformed the valley by the vaft beds of gravel it has left. behind. 

‘The houfe or caftle is of uncertain antiquity: the oldeft part is called Cummin’s 
tower, being fuppofed to have been built by John, commonly called de Strathbogy, who 
enjoyed the title of Athol in right of his wife. It became the principal feat of his fuc- 
ceflors. In 1644 the Marquis of Montrofe poffeffed himfelf of it, and was joined by a 
large body of the Athol Highlanders, to whofe bravery he was indebted for the vidtory 
at Tibbirmoor. In the troubles of 1653, the place was taken by.ftorm by Colonel 

_ Daniel *, an officer of Cromwell, who, unable to remove a magazine of provifion lodged 
there, deftroyed it by powder. In 168g, it occafioned one of the greateft events of 
the time, being the caufe that brought on the celebrated battle of Killicrankie. An 
officer belonging to Vifcount Dundee flung himfelf into it, and refufing to deliver it to 
Lord Murray, fon to the Marquis of Athol, was by-him threatened with a fiege. His 
lordthip, to éffedt the redy<tion, affembled a body of forces and marched towards the 
place. Dundee knew the importance of preferving this pafs, and the communications 
with the Highland clans, in whom he had the greateft confidence t. With his ufual 

. expedition he joined the garrifon ; and in a few days after concluded his glorious life 
with the well-known defeat of the royal forces under Mackay. : } 


* Whitelock, 582: + Balcarras’s Memoirs, 99: 
The 
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The laft fiege it experienced wag in 1746, when it .was gallantly defended by Sir 
Andrew Agnew againft the rebels, who retired from before it a few weeks preceding 
the: battle of Culloden. As foon as. peace was eftablifhed, a confiderable part of- that 
fortrefs was reduced in height, and the infide moft magnificertly furnifhed. ‘ 

The views in front of the hodfe are planted with fo much form, as to. be far from 
pleafing, but the picturefque walks among the rocks on the other fide cannot fail to 
attraét the admiration of every traveller of talte. ‘The lare Noble owner, with great 
judgment, but with no lefs difficulty, cut, or rather blafted out, walks along the vaft 
rocks and precipices that bound the rivers Banovy and Tilt.. ‘The waters are violent,. 
and form in various places cafcades of great beauty. Pines and trees of feveral fpecies. 
wave folemnly over the head, and darken the romantic fcene. ‘The place appeared to 
great advantage: for the Highlands, as well as other beauties, have their good and their 
bad-days. The glen, that in 1769 I thought deficient in water, now by reafon of. the 
rains, looked to great advantage, and finifhed finely the rich fcenery of rock and wood. 

The York cafcade, a mile from the houfe, merits‘a vifit. It firft appears tumblin; 
amidft the trees, at the head of a fmall glen. The waters are foon joined by thofe oF 
another that dart from the fide. + Thefe united waters fall into a deep chafm, appear 

_ again, and, after forming four more cataracts, are loft in the Tilt, which likewile dif 
appears, having for a confiderable fpace excavated the rock we ftood on; running in- 
vifible, with a roaring torrent, before it emerges to day. . - 

¥t is but of late that the North Britons became fenfible of the beauties of their coun- 
try ;.but their fearch is at prefent amply rewarded. Very lately a cataract of uncommon 
height was difeovered on the Bruer, a large ftreany about two miles north.from this 
place. It is divided into five falls, vifible at once, and in a line with each other: the. 
four uppermoft form together a fall of a hundred feet; the fifth alone is nearly the 
fame height ;. fo that when the whole appear in ‘front, in high floods, they feem one- 
fheet of near two hundred feet: a fight icarcely to be.paralteled in Europe. - 

Trees of all kinds profper here greatly : larches.of twenty years growth yield plank. 
of the breadth of fifteen inches. ‘The late Duke annually leffened the nakednefs of the 
hills, and extended his plantations far and wide. His attention to the.culture of rhubarb. . 
mutt not pafs unnoticed: for his benevolent defign of rendering .common and cheaj 
this ufeful medicine, is bleft with the utmoft fuccefs. The roots which he had cult: 
vated in the light foils, fimilar to thofe of the ‘Tartarian deferts, the native place, ins 
creafe to a valt-fize: fome when frefh having been found to weigh fifty pounds, and. 
to be equal in f{mell, tafte, and effe€t to thofe we import at an enormous expence ta ~ 
our country. “On being dried, ‘they fhrink to one quarter of their original weight. 
‘There is réafon to fuppofe that ‘the Scotch rhubarb may be fuperior in virtue to the 
foreign, the laft being gathered in all feafons, as the Mongall hunters chance to pafs. 
by. They draw up the roots indifcriminately, picrce them at one end, and fling them. 
on their belts, and then leave them to dry in their tents without further care. 

Aug. 22. Leave Athol houfe. Return by Fafkally along the great road to the junc- 
tion of the Tumel with the Tay. Nature hath formed, on each fide of the vale, mul- 
“tude of terraffes, fome with graffy fide, others wooded. Art hath contributed to 

2this road an uncommon magnificence: fuch parts, which want cloathing are 

od not only with the ufual trees, but with flowering thrubs; and the fides of the. 

fodded in the neateft manner. Ina little time the whole way from Dalna- 

Perth, near forty-five miles, will appear like a garden 3. ifour feken Peg goes. 

rate, I with that, from a confeffed flattern, the does not become downright 
ore, : ae, 
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On approaching Dunkéld, the vale becomes very narrow : at laft leaves only fpace 
for the road and the river, which runs between hills covered with hanging woods. ‘The 
town of Dunkeld is feated on the north fide of the Tay; is fuppofed to take its name 
from the word Dun a mount, and Gael the old inhabitants, or Caledonians, and to 
have been the Ca/rum Caledonia, and the Oppidum Caledoniorum of the old writers *. 
At prefent I could not hear of any veltiges of Roman antiquity. ‘The town is {fmali, 
has a fhare of the linen manufa€ture, and is much frequented im f{ummer by invalids, 
who refort here for the benefit of drinking goats’ milk and whey. 

This place in very early days became the feat of religion. Conftantine Il]. king 
of the Pids, at the inftance of Adamnanus is faid to have founded here a monattery 
of Culdees, in honour of St. Columba, about the year 729: thefe religious had wives 
according to the cuftom of the eaftern church, only they were prohibited from coha- 
biting. dum viciffim adminiftrarunt, About £127 that pious prince David I. converted 
it into a cathedral, difplaced the Culdees, and made Gregory:their abbot, the firft 
bifhop, who obtained from Pope “Alexander Il], ample proteétion and confirmation ¢. 
The revenue at the Reformation was 1505]. 108. 4d. Scots, befides a large contribu- 
tion of different forts of grain {. : 3 

. The prefent church was built by Robert Arden, the 19th bifhop, who was interred 
in it, about the year 1430§. Except the choir, which ferves as the parifh church, 
the reft exhibits a fine ruin, amid the folemn tcene of rocks and woods.- “Ihe extent 
within is 120 feet by 60. - ‘The body is fupported by two rows of round pillars, with 
{quared capitals. ‘The arches Gothic. 

In the veftry-room is a large thonument of the Marquis of Athol, who died in 1703. 
It is hung with the arms of all. the numerous conneétions of this il‘uftrious houfe, 
which, by its great acceltor Sir James Stuart, called the Black Knizht of Lorn, and firft 
Earl of A.bol of the prefent family, may boaft of being related to every crowned head 
in Europe, excepting the Grand Segnior. 

In the body of the church is a tomb with the recumbent effigies in armour of Alex- 
ander Stuart, Earl of Buchan, third fon of Robert 11. by Elizabeth More; a perfon of 
moft uncommon impiety |]; and for his cruelty juftly ftyled the Wolf of Badenoch. 
Yet his epitaph, when entire, ran thas : 

s* Hic jacet bonze memoriz, Alexander Senefcallus comes de Buchan et dominus de 
Badenoch, qui obiit 24 Novemb. 1794” 

“The cathedral was demolifhed in 1559: the monuments were deftroyed in 1698, by 
the garrifon that was placed there at that time. I looked in vain for. the tomb ot Mar- 
jory Scot, who died at Dunkeld, January 6th, 1728. Her epitaph was compofed by 
‘Alexander Pennicuik, and is faid to have been infcribed in memory of her longevity. 
At thus addreffes the reader : 


Stop, paffenger, antil my life you read, 
The living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Five times five years I liv’d a virgin life ; 
Five times five years I liv’d a happy wife; 
‘Tren times five years I liv’d a widow chatte ; 

- Now wearied of this mortal life I reft 
Betwixt my cradle and my grave were feen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen. 


*-Boethins, lib. ix. p. 167. Buchanan, lib. ii, ¢. 22. + Keith, 
$ Maitland, Hift. Scot. i 244. : § Mooteith’a Epitaph, 229. 
A 4th Edit. Tour Scot. 297. 
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Four times five years a commonwealth I faw,- 
Ten times the fubjes rife againit the law ; 
Thrice did I fee old prelacy pull’d down, 

And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stuart’s race I faw, nay more, 

I faw my country fold for Englifh ore. 

Such defolations in my time have been; 

T have an end of all perfection feen. 


The great ornament of this place is the Duke of Athol’s: extenfive improvements, . 
and magnificent plantations, bounded. by: crags with fummits of a tremendous height. 
‘The gardens extend along the fide of the river, and: command from. different. parts 
the moft beautiful and pi€turefque views of wild and gloomy nature that.can be con- 
ceived, . 

Afcend the hill, and from a fouthern brow have a view of a chain of fmall lakes, 
on whofe banks ‘is Leagh Wood, an eftate granted by James III. to John Stuart,. Earl: 
of Athol, as a reward for his victory over the great Macdonald of the ifles. 

Return towards the north, along an extenfive flat, bounded on the right by vat 
and precipitous crags. On this plain is planted abundance of rhubarb, by way of trial 
whether it will. fucceed as well in thefe wild traéts as in the manured foils. Walk 
through a narrow pafs, bounded by great rocks. One retains the name of the King’s. ; 
feat *, having been the place where the Scottifh monarchs placed themfelves, in order 
to dire€t their fhafts with advantage at the flying deer driven that way for their amufe- 
ment. A’chace of this kind had very nearly prevented the future miferies of the un- 
happy Mary Stuart. ‘he ftory is well told by William Barclay, in his treatife ‘contra 
Monarchomachos : it gives a lively picture of the ancient manner of hunting ; and, on 
that account, will perhaps be acceptable to the reader in an Englifh drefs. ; 

« T once had a fight of a very extraordinary fort, which convinced me of what I 
have faid. In the year 1563, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the blood royal,. had, . 
with much-trouble and vaft expence, a hunting-match for-the entertainment of our 
moft illuftrious and moft gracious Queen. Our people call this a royal hunting.. I 
was then a young man, and was prefent on that occafion: two thoufand Highlanders, 
or wild Scotch, as you call them here, were employed to drive to the hunting.ground 
all the deer from the woods and hills of Atholl, Badenoch, Marr; Murray, and the 
countries about. As thefe Highlanders ufe a light drefs, and are very {wift of foot, 
they went up and down fo nimbly, that in lefs than two months time they brought: 
together two thoufand red deer, befides roes and fallow deer. The Queen, the great 
men, and a number of others, were in a glen when all thefe deer were brought before 
them ; believe me, the whole body moved forward in fomething like battle order. 
This fight ftill {trikes me, and ever will ftrike me; for they had a leader. whom they 
followed clofe wherever he moved. ; 

“ This leader wasa very fine {tag witha very high head : this fight delighted the Queen 
very much, but fhe foon had caufe for fear ; upon the Earl’s (who had been from his 
early days accuftomed to fuch fights) addreffing her thus, ‘Do you obferve that flag 
who is foremoft of the herd, there is danger from that ftag, for if either fear or rage 
fhould force him from the ridge of that hill, letevery‘one look to himlelf, for none of 
us will be out of the way of harm; for the reft will follow this one, and having thrown 
us under foot,.they will open a paffage to this hill behind us.’ . What happened.a mo- 


* Ty miflake the view of this place, in the firfl and fzeond edit, of the Tour, is called the King’s feat, 
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iment after confirmed this opifion : for thé Queen ordered one’of the beft dogs to be 
let loofe on one of the deer; this the dog purfues, the leading ftag frighted, he flies by 
the fame way he had come there, the reft_rufh after him and break out where the 
thickelt body of the Highlanders was; they had-nothing for it but to throw themfelves 
flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to pafs over them. It was told the Queen that 
feveral of the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or three had been killed 
outright ; and that the whole body had got off, had not the Highlanders, by their fkill 
in hunting, fallen upon a ftratagem to cit off the rear from the main body. It was 
of thofe that had been feparated that the Queen’s dogs and thofe of the nobility made 
flaughter. ‘There were killed that day 360 deer, with five wolves, and fome roes.’’ 

From the fummit of the King’s feat is a beautiful profpeat to the north of Strath-Tay; ° 
and to the fouth, a {till finer one of the winding of the river, through a tract enriched 
with corn-fields, and varied with frequent woods; and, at a diftance, the celebrated 
wood of Birnum, and hill of Qunfinane. : 

On defcending into the gardens, vifit the houfe, or rather villa, belonging to the 

Duke of Athol; {mall, but furnifhed with peculiar elegance; the windows are finely 
painted by Mr. Singleton, an eleve of the houfe, whofe performances do him much 
credit. ' : ae: 
” Crofs the Tay, to vifit the improvements on the banks of the great torrent Bran, 
which rathes impetuoufly over its rugged bottom. All this part is a mixture of cult. 
vation, with vaft rocks fpringing out of the ground, among which ate conducted 
variety, of walks, bordered with flowers and flowering fhrubs, and adorned with num. 
bers of little buildings,.in the ftyle of the oriental gardens. ar 

Continue my ride on the weft fide of the Tay, and foon quit this auguft entrance 
into the Scottifh Alps. ‘The mountains gradually fink, the plain expands, and agri- 
culture increafes. Arrive in the plain of Stormont, a part of Strathmore, or the great 
plain, being the moft extenfive of any in North Britain, bounded on the north by the 
Grampian hills, on the fouth by thofe of Ochil, and of Seidlow, and on the eaft by the 
fea; ftretching at one extreniity within a {mall diftance of Sterling, at the other to 
Stonehive in the Merns, but diftinguifhed in different places by different names. 

Pafs by a neat fettlement of weavers, called, from the inhabitants, Spittlefields. This 
country is very populous, full of fpinners, and weavers of buckrams and cvarfe cloths 
or ftentings; of which twelve millions of yards are annually exported from Perth. 
‘Much flax is raifed- here, and the country is full of corn, but not fufficient to fup- 
ply the numerous inhabitants. Late at night reach Inch-tuthel, the modern Del- 
vin, the feat of John Mackenzie * Efq. ‘where I found a continuation of Highland 
hofpitality. 

The fituation of this houfe is of ftrange fingularity ; on a-flat of a hundred and fifty- 
four Scotch acres t, regularly fteep on every fide, and in every part of equal height ; 
that is to fay, about fixty feet above the great plain of Stormont, which it {tands on. 


* Mr. Mackenzie’s father, who was a good antiquary, held this to have been past of the land granted 
by Kenneth to the gallant Hay, the hero of the battle of Loncarty, whofe defcendants poffeffed it four or 
five centuries. 

The difference between the meafures of land in Scotland and thofe ufed in England, is in proportion 
to the Scots fall of fix Scots ells length. and the Englith perch, which by ftatute is in length five yards and 
a half, whereby the acres ftand thus: one Scots acre is, one acre one rood and one perch Engliths 100 
Scots are 12§ acres 2 roods 33 perches: fo that the proportion is nearly as four isto five. It is to be oh~ 
ferved, that there is no ftatute for the Scots chain, as there is for the Englith ; only a very old cuftom, which 
feems to have been brought from the Paris Royal Arpent, which is nearly the fame with that ufed at pre- 
fent in Scotland. and eailed the Scots acre. - 
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2%: : 
The figure is aifo remarkable, and much better to be exprefled by an” engraving than 
by any defcription of mine. _ . 
Two nations took advantage of this natural ftrength, and fituated themfelves on it. 
The Pidis, the long poffeflors of thefe eaftern parts of the kingdom, in all probability 
had here an oppidum, or town,’ fuch as uncivilized people inhabited in early times; . 
often in the midft of woods, and fortified all round with a dike. Here we find the 
veltizes of fuch a defence, a mound of ftones and earth running along the margin’ of 
the fleep, in many places entire, in others, time or accident hath rendered it lefs vifible, 
or hath totally deftroyed it. ‘Che ftones were not.feund on the fpot, but were brought 
from a place two miles diftant, where quarries of the fame kind are {till in ufe. 8 
Another dike croffes the ground, from margin to margin, in the place it begins to 
. grow narrow. ‘Fhis feems intended as the firft defence againft an enemy, fhould the 
. inhabitants fail in defending their outworks, and be obliged to quit their {tation and 
retire to a flronger part. ‘Near the extremity is what I fhould name their citadel ; 
for a {mall portion of the end is cut off from the reft by five great dikes, and as many 
deep fofles, and within that is the {trong hold, impregnable againit the’ neighbouring 
nations. Jf 
This place had alfo another fecurity which time hath diverted from them: the 
river Tay once entirely environed the place, and formed it into an ifland, as the name. 
in the antient language, which it ftill retains, imports; that of Inch-tuthel, or the ifle 
of Tuthel. The river at’ prefent runs on ‘one fide only ; but there are plain marks on 
the north in particular, not only of a channdl, but of fome pieces of water, oblong,’ 
narrow, and pointing in the direction the Tay had taken, before it had ceafed to in- 
‘fulate this piece of ground. I cannot afcertain the period when its waters confined 
themfelves to one bed; but am informed that'a grant {till exifts from ote of the’ 
James’s of a right of fithing in the river, at Caput-mac-Athol, eaft of the placé. °°" | 
It is not to be imagined that there can be any traces of the habitations of a people 
who dwelt in the moft perifhable hovels: but as the moft barbarous nations, paid’ 
more-attention to the remains of the dead than to the conveniency of the living, they 
formed, either for the proteCtion of the reliques of their chieftains from infults of 
man, or favage beaft, or for fepulchral memorials, mounts of different fizes. Ancient 
Greece and ancient Latium concurred in the fame practice with the natives of this 
illand. Patroclus among the Greeks, and He€tor among the Trojans, received but the 
fame funeral honours with our Caledonian heroes, and the afhes of Dercennus * the 
Laurentine monarch had the fame fimple protection. The urn and pall of the Trojan 
warrior might perhaps be more fuperb than thofe of a Britifh leader ; the rifing monu- 
ment of cach had the common materials from our mother earth : 
"The {nowy bones his friznds and brothers place, 
With tears colleéted, in a golden vale ; 
The golden vafe in purple palls they rolled, 
OF fofteft texture, and iawrouzht with gold. 


Laft o’er the urn the facred earth they fpread, 
And rais’d a tomb memorial of the dead +. 


Or, as it is more ftrongly expreffed by the fame elegant tranflator, in the account of 
the funeral of Patroclus: 5 


High in the midft they heap the {welling bed 
Of rifing earth, memorial of the dead 4. 
* Fneid, lib. xi. line 849. + Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book xxiv, line 1003. 
} The fame, book xxiii, line 319. 
ve UD . RE Monuments 
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Monuments of this kind are very frequent over the face of this plain: the tumuli 
are round, not greatly elevated, and at their bafis furrounded with a fof§.. Many bones 
‘have been found in fome of thefe barrows, neither lodged in ftone chefts nor depofited 
in urns. ‘ 

The Romans, in their courfe along this part of Britain, did not neglect fo fine a fitu- 
ation for a ftation, Notwithftanding the great change made by inclofures, by planta- 
tion, and by agriculture, there are flill veftiges of one ftation five hundred yards fquare. 
‘The fide next to Delvin houfe is barely to be traced: and part of another borders on 
the margin of the bank. There is likewife a {mall fquare redoubt near the edge, facing 
the Eaft-inch in the ‘lay, which covered the ftation on that fide. : 

The firft was once inclofed with a wall fourteen feet thick, whofe foundations are re« 
membered by two farmers of the name of Stertan, aged about feventy ; who had received. | 
from their father and grandfather frequent accounts of afhes, cinders, brick, iron, 
utenfils, weapons, and large pieces of lead, having been frequently found on the fpot 
in the courfe of ploughing *: and to the weft of this ftation, about thirty years ago, 
were difcovered the veftiges of a large building, the whole ground being filled with 
fragments of brick and mortar. A re€tangular hollow made of brick is ftill entire : it 
is about ten or twelve feet long, three or four feet wide, and five or fix feet deep. 
Boethius calls this place the Tulina of the Piéts; and adds, that in their time, it was 
a moft populous city ; but was deferted.and burnt by them on the approach of the 
Romans under Agricola. He alfo informs us, that it bore the name of Inch-tuthel in 

his days t.. The materials from which this hiftorian took the early part of his work are 

unknown to us, any further than what we learn from himfelf, that they were records 
fent to him in 1525 from Jona; but by whem compiled, remains undifcovered. I do 
not doubt his affertion ; nor do I doubt but that fome truths collected from traditions 
may be fcattered amidft the innumerable legendary tales, fo abundant. in his firlt 
books.. This I would with to place among the former, as the actual veftiges of two 
nations are flill to be traced on the fpot. I would alfo call it the Orrea of the Ro- 
mans, which the learned Stukely fuppofes to have been Perth, notwithftanding he 
places it in his map { north-eaft of the Tay, and on the very {pot where the prefent 
Delvin ftands. 

Aug. 24. Leave Delvin. Crofs the Tay, at the ferry of Caputh. Pafs over a fhort 
tra& of barren country. On the banks of a {mall rill are veltiges of an encampment, 
as is fuppofed, of the Danes, and to have been called from thofe invaders Gally Burn, 
or the burn of the ftrangers. A little farther, in a very fertile improved ‘country, is 
Loncarty, celebrated for the fignal victory obtained by the Scots, under Kenneth III §, 
over the Danes, by meanis of the gallant peafant Hay, and his two fons, who, with no 
other weapons than yokes which they fnatched from their oxen then at plough, firft 
put a ftop to the flight of their countrymen, aud afterwards led them on to ‘conqueft. 
‘Thefe {pirited lines are a perfect pi€ture of the action: 


Quo ruitis, cives? Heia! hofti obvertite vultus ! 
Non pudet infami vertere terga fuga? 

Hoktis ego vabis ; aut ferrum vertite in hoftem. 
Dixit, et armatus dux przit ipfe jugo. 

Qua, qua ibat vaftum condenfa per agmina Danim 
Dat ftragem. Hine omnis confequiturque fuga. 


™ By letter from the Rev. Mr. Biffet, minifler of Caputh. + Hift. Scotia, lib. iv. p. 64. 
+ In his account of Richard of Cirencefter. § Whe began his reign in 976. 
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Servavit cives. Vidtorem reppulit hoftem. 
Unus cum natis agminis inftar erat. 
Hic Decios agnofce tuos magne zmula Rome, | 
: Aut prior hac; aut te bis Scotie major adhuc *. 

The noble families of Hay derive their defcent from this ruftic hero, and, in memory 
of the aGtion, bear for their arms the inftrument of their victory, with the allufive 
motto of jub juga, ‘Tradition relates, that the monarch gave this deliverer of his coun- 
try, in reward, as much land as a grey-bound would run over in a certain time, or a 
falcon would furround in its flight: and the ftory fays that he chofe the laft. There is 
fomething heroic in this tale: but after all the truth 1s, the family may be derived from 
the ancient {tock of De la Haye of Norman origina. , 

Over this tra€t are fcattered numbers of Tumuli, in which are frequently found bones 
and entire fkeletons, fometimes lodged in rude coffins, formed of ftones, difpofed in 
that'form ; at other times depofited only in the carth of the barrow. Inone place is 
an upright ftone, fuppofed to have been laid over the place of fepulture of the Danifh 
leader. ‘The prefent names of two places on this plain certainly allude to the aétion 
and to the vanquifhed enemy. ‘ Turn again Hillock” points out the place where the 
Scots rallied, and a {pot near eight Tumuli, called Danemerk, may defign the place of 
greateft flaughter. : . 

Continue my ride through a fine plain, rich in corn; the crops of wheat excellent. 
The noble Tay winds boldly on'the left; the eaftern borders are decorated with the 
woods of Scone.. The fine bridge now completed, the city of Perth, and the hills and 
rifing woods beyond, form a ‘ott beautiful finifhing of the profpect. : 

Perth, till about the year 1437, was the principal city of Scotland, the frequent re- 
fidence of its princes, and feat of parliaments and courts of jultice. tis placed in, the 
middle of a verdant plain, which it divides in two parts, one called the north, the other 
the fouth Inch. This city rofe after the deftru@tion of the old Perth or Bertha, a place 
above two miles higher up the river, which was overwhelmed by a flood in the time of 
William the Lion in 1210, who, with his family, with difficulty efcaped in a fmall {kiff. 
William re built the town in a place lefs liable to fuch calamities ; and called it St. John’s 
‘Town in honour of the faint. . . : 

Old Perth was a place of commerce in the year 1128, is evident from the charter of 
David I. to the abbey of Holyrood houfe, in which he gives a hundred fhillings out of 
his {mall tithes there, or the duties arifing from the firft. merchants that fhould come in- 
to the port. In 1160 found here fecurity in a ftrong tower from an attack made-on 
him by Ferquhard Earl of Strathern, who made here an unfuccefsful attempt to feize 
his perfon f. 7 Ve 

‘The new Perth became confiderable, not only on account of its being a royal refie 
dence, but likewife by reafon of the vaft commerce which its fituation on one of the 
firft rivers in North-Britain would naturally convey. Its importance foon gave it walls 
and fortifications. Majer { calls it the only walled city in Scotland. The cattle ftood 
near the Skinner-gate ftreet. ‘The importance of the place made it frequently expe- 
rience the calamities of war. Edward 1., when he over-ran Scotland, poffeffed himfelf of 
this city. In 1332 it was taken by Robert Bruce § in the month of January; when 
he put to death the chief perfons both Englith and Scotch, but fpared the common.peo- 
ple; after which he levelled the fortifications. After the fatal battle of Dupplin in 
1332, Baliol, with {mall oppofition, entered the place, and left it in poffeffion of the « 

* Joh. Johnftoni Heroes Scoti. © _- -$ Annals Scotland, 116. : 
+ P. 20. § Fordun, z, 244. . 
: 2E2 enemies 
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enemies of his country. Edward II. who knew its importance, repaired the walls, and 
reftored the fortifications at the expence of the rich abbies of Arbroth, Cowper, Lin- 
dores, Balmerinoch, Dumferline, and St. Andrew’s ;. and placed there, as governor, 
Sir Thomas Ochtred. It remained under a foreign yoke but a {mall time; for in 1340 
Robert Stuart, guardian of Scotland, with a ftrong army, and the afliftance of William 
Douglas, who caine opportunely from France, with five thips, reftored the place to its 
natural mafter, after a gallant defence of two months and two weeks, by the governor 
Sir Thomas Ochtred *. : 

I donot reco!leé that it underwent any fiege from that period till the religious wars 
of 1559; when the queen regent, provoked by the infult of the inhabitants on all the 
held venerable and holy t, placed there a garrifon of French. ‘The zeal however of the 
congregation foon collected a potent army to its relief under Argyle, who, after a fhort 
fiege, obliged the garrifon to capitulate and retire. 

Perth from that time remained in peace above a century. In 1644 the Marquis of 
Moatrofe feized'the place, after the battle of Tibbirmoor ; and Cromwell, in July 1651, 
after a weak defence froma weak garrifon, made himfelf mafter of this important city : 
and, to fecure the poffeflion, the Englifh commiffioners ordered } acitadel to be built 

-on the South Inch, capable of containing five hundred men, the remains of which {till 
retain the name of Oliver’s Mount, : ; 

The Earl of Mar’s army, in the rebellion of 1715, lay a confiderable time in this place, 
and {pent here confiderable fums of money. This circumftance contributed as much 
to enrich the city, as the fettlement of numbers of Oliver’s forces, after the eftablifhment 
of peace, affifted in introducing that fpirit of induftry, which, to this moment, diltin- 
guifhes the inhabitants. ; 

Perth is large, well built, and populous, and contains about eleven thoufand inhabi- 
tants, nine thoufand of whom are of the eftablifhed church of Scotland the reft of a 
variety of perfuafions, fuch as Epifcopalians, Non-jurors, Glaflites, and Seceders; the 
fecond chiefly confifts of a congregation of venerable females. The town has but one 
patith, fupplied with three churches, befides the chapels fur fuch who diffent from the 
eftablithed church. ; 

The two principal ftreets are remarkably fine: in fome of the leffer ones are ftill to 
be feen a few wooden houfes in the old ftyle; but as they decay, the magiftrates pro- 
hibit the re-building them in the fame manner. ‘the great improvement of the town is 
to be dated from the year 1745, it being fuppofed to have increafed one third fince that 
turbulent period: for the government of this part of Great Britain had never been 
properly fettled till a little after that time. 

The ‘lay wathes the eaft fide 6f the town, and is deep enough to bring veffels of one 
hundred and twenty tons burden as far as the quays: and, if Dutch-built, or flat-bot. 
tomed, even of two hundred tons burden. ‘This enables the inhabitants of Perth to 
carry on a very confiderable trade. ‘The exports are as follow: Of white and brown 
linens, about feventy-five thoufand pounds worth are annually fent to London, befides 
avery great quantity that is difpofed of to Edinburgh and Glaigow : and London, Man- 
chefter and Glafgow take about ten thoufand pounds worth of linen yarn. 

Linfeed oil forms a confiderable article of commerce. Seven water-mills belonging. 
to this place are in full employ, and make, ona medium, near three hundred tons of oil, 


* Major, 235. . ; 
+ The reformers committed feveral excefles ; fach as interrupting the priefts in their fermons, nailing a 
pair of ram’s horns on the head of St.. Francis, and a cow’s tail to his rump, &c. &c. ; 
$ Whicock, 523, . 
which 
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which is chiefly fent to London, and brings in from eight to nine thoufand pounds. 
The firt mill for this purpofe was ere€ted, about the beginning of this century, by John 
Duk: of Athol, At the firft a glafs of whifky, mixed with half as much of the oil, was 

a fafhionable dram ; but this foon grew out of ufe, as well asthe cultom of throwing 
away the linfeed cakes ; which are now fold at a good price, and ufed with the utmoft 
fuccefs in feeding cattle. The gentleman is now living, who firft introduced ftall-fed. » 
“beef into the market of Perth. Before that time the greateft part of Scotlan: lived on 
falt meat throughout the winter, as the natives of the Hebrides do at prefent, and as the 
Englith did in the feudal times*. So far behind has North Britain been in the con-- 
veniencies of life,-and fuch rapid progrefs-has it of late made towards attaining them. 

‘The exports of wheat and barley are from twenty-four to thirty thoufand bolls, 

Confiderable quantities of tallow, bees’ wax, drefled fheep-tkins, dreffed and raw: 
calve-fkins, and goat-{kins are fhipped from this place. : 

The exports of falmon to London and the Mediterranean brings in five thoufand. 
two hundred pounds flerling.- ‘Chat fifth is taken here in great abundance. Three 
thoufand have been caught in one morning, weighing, one with another, fixteen pounds - 
a-piece ; the whole capture being forty-eight thoufand pounds, ‘The fifhery begins at 
St, Andrew’s-day, and ends Augult 26th, Old Styie. The rent of the fifheries amount: 
to three thoufand pounds a year. 

No beggars are feen about the ftreets. In July 1776, fixteen perfons were chofen 
from different quatters of the town, to affefs the place for poor rates, for the maintee- 
nance of the catinede : ° 

It is to no purpofe to fearch for any remains of the monattic antiquities: of this place ; 
fanatic fury having in a few hours proftrated the magnificent works of miftaken piety... 
“ Pull down the nefts, and the rooks will fly away,’? was the maxim of the rough 
apoftle Knox, and his difciples took effe€tual care to put in execution the opinion of 
their. malter. : ; 

‘The Dominicans firft felt the effe&t of their rage. After the conclufion of one of His- 
fermons, inciting the demolition of images and church ornaments, an indifcreet priet 
began the celebration of mafs. A boy in his zeal flung a ftone and injured.a pidture :. 
the populace took that as a fignal-to begin the demolition, and in a very fhort. time: 
plundered the monaftery, and laid allin ruin, ‘lhis houfe was founded in 1231 by. 
Alexander II. In 1.437 its walls were polluted by the’execrable: murder of James-I. 
the beft and moft accomplifhed prince of the name. He had retired to this convent on. 
the rumour of a confpiracy. The attack was made: the heroifm of Catherine Doug-. 
lafs, an attendant on the Queen, mutt not be. paffed in filence. She ram and.fhut the 
door on the firftalarm; but, miffing the bar which fhould have fecured it, fubftituted 
her tender arm in the place, which was inftantly cruthed to pieces by the efforts of the. 
affaffins. ; i a 

‘Phe Obfervantines, a branch of the Francifcans, had here a monaftery, founded by 
Lord Oliphant, in 1460. It underwent the fame fate with the other. In it, fay: the- 
writers on the reformation, were found eight puncheons of falt beef, wine,. beer,. and 
plenty of other provifions, befides moft excellent furniture, confilting of theets, blan- 
Kets, and beds; and yet there were only eight perfons in the convent; from.whence 
they drew an inference how ill the monks obf.rved their vows of poverty and abitis 


* We admire the ftock of. pravifions in the larder of the elder Spencer about the year 1327, when, a8 
late as May, the carcaffes of 80 falted beeves. 500 bacons. and 609 muttons were found, mere-reliques of 
bis winter provifions.. But in thofe.days, there was ne hay, no harvelted food for domettic animals. 
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nence ; never confidering that the religious houfes were the fupport of the poor, and the 
inns of the rich; and that their regular atts of charity and hofpitality obliged them to 
Keep thefe large ftocks of provifions, without affording the means of applying them to 
the purpofe of felfifh luxury. . 

The rigid order of Carthufians founded a place here. James I. on his return from 
his Englith captivity, eftablifhed a convent of them in 1429 *, as thefe monkifh lines 
exprefs : ; 

Annus taillenus vicenus ficque novenus 
Quadrisgentenus Seotis fert munera plenus : 


Semina forum, germina morum, myitica mela 
Cam tibi, Scotia, fit Carthafia, fponfa novella. 


The vicar of the Grand Chartreufe in Dauphiné was the firft fuperior. On thedif- 
folution, James VI. created George Hay, of Nethercliff, commendator of this priory, 
with the title of Lord, but finding the revenue too fmall to fupport the dignity, wifely 
refigned it into his Majefty’s hands. ; 

The church belonging to’ this monaftery was faid to have been one of the fineft in 
Scotland. In it was the tomb of the royal founder, that of his Queen, Jane, daughter 
‘of the Duke of Somerfet, fon of John of Gaunt, and that of Margaret, Queen of James 
IV. and daughter of Henry VII. in right of whom the crown of England devolved on 
the royal family of Scotland. In the houfe was preferved the doublet in which James I. 
was murdered ; which the monks, with pious regard, fhewed, ftained with blood, and 
pierced in many places with the fwords of the confpirators. 

Leave Perth, and pafs over the South-Inch, a green beautifully planted, Keep af- 
cending a hill for a confiderable {pace, and enjoy a rich view of the carfe of Gowrie, and 
of-the firth of Tay, bounded by that fine tract on one fide, and the county of Fife on 
the other. On paffing the heights of this afcent, have a full view of Strathern: con. 
tinue my way, for fome time, on the fine terrace that runs along the northern fide ; and 
finifh this day’s journey at Dupplin, the feat of my noble friend the Ear] of Kinnoul. 

. In the houfe are feveral very fine piftures : among others © 

The adoration of the fhepherds ; the worfhipping of the wife men in the eaft; and 
Diogenes remarking the boy drinking out of his hand; three capital pieces, by Paula 
Panini. The figures uncommonly fine. 

Two monks praying: heads. By Quintin Metfis, 

A fine half Jength of St. Jerom, half naked: a figure of intenfe devotion. His eyes 
lifted up, his mouth opening. By Lamanfe. ; 

A fine head of an old woman, looking over her fhoulder, keen and meagre. By 
Honthortt. 

Heads of Polembergh, the painter, and his wife. By Honthorft. 

The head of Boon, a comic painter, playing on a tute. By himfelft. 

Head of Spenfer the poetic ornament of the reign of Elizabeth; the fweet, the me- 
lancholy, romantic bard of a romantic queen; the moral, romantic client of the moral 
romantic patron, Sir Philip Sydney; fated to pafs his days in dependence, or in ftrug- 
gling againft_adverfe fortune, in a country infenfible to his merit: either at court 


* The letter from the General of the order, dated from La grande Chartreufe, Auguft roth, 1426, is fill 
extant; addrefled to James, fignifying permiffion to ere& a houfe of that order at Perth. The General 
alfo offers to fend two monks into Scotland to fwperintend the building, _ 

+ For am account of thefe three painters confult Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes, gto. vol. ii, p. 132, 125. 
vol iii, 27. 2 
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To loofe good days, that might be better fpent, 
To waite long nights in penfive difeontent; 
‘To {peed to day, to be put back to-morrow, 

‘Yo feed with hope, to pine with fear and forrow ; 
‘To have his prince’s grace, yet want her peers ; 
To have his afking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret his foul with eroffes and with caress 

To cut his heart with comfortlefs defpair ; 

To fawn; to crouch, toride, to wait, to run; 

To f{pend, to give, to want, to be undone *. - 


Or in Ireland to be tantalized with the appearance of good fortune; to be feated 
amidit fcenery indulgent to his fanciful mute ; yet, at length, to be expelled by the 
barbarous Tyrone; to have his houfe burnt, and his innocent infant perifh in the 
flames ; to return home; to die in deep poverty ; lamenting 


That gentler wits fhould breed 
Where thick ikin chuffes laugh at a {choller’s need t. 


May it not be imagined, that, in the anguith of his foul, he compofed his Cave of 
De‘pair {, as fine a defcriptive poem as any in our language? Might not his diftreffes: 
furnifh him with too powerful arguments for fuicide, had not his Una, or his innate re- 


ligion, {natched him from the danger ? ; 
Another poet, equally neglected, but of too merry a turn to fink under any preffure, 
is the droll “Butler, whofe head, beautifully painted by Sir Peter Lely, is here alfo. 
This poet, inftead of whining out his complaints to infenfible Majefty, rallies his mo- 
narch with the fame pleafantry that he expofed the ridiculous characters in his immor- 


. tal poem; 
This prince, whofe ready wit and parts 
Conquer’d both men and women’s hearts, 
‘Was fo o’ercome with knight and Ralph, 
That he could never claw it off ; 

. He never eat, nor drank, nor flept, 

But Hudibras ftill near him kept ; 

Nor would he go to church, or fo, 

But Hudibras muft with him go ; 

Nor yet to vifit concubine, 

Or at a city feaft to dine, 

But Hudibras mutt ftill be there, 

Or all the fat was in the fire. 

Now after all, was it not hard: 

That he fhould meet with no reward, 
That fitted out this knight and *fquire 
This monarch fo much did admire ? 
That he fhould never reimburfe 

The man for equipage and horfe, 

is {ure a ftrange ungrateful thing 

In any body but a King. - 

But this good King, it feems, was told 
By fome that were ‘with him too bold, 
«© Ff e’er you hope to gain your ends, 

“ Carefs your foes, and truft your friends.”” 
Such were the doGrines that were taught, 
*Till this unthinking King was brought 
To leave his friends to ftarve or die ; 

A poor reward fer loyalty §! 


* Mother Hubbard’s Tale. + Quoted in the Britith Biography. 
+ Book I. canto ix. § Butler’s Remains, 
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Mrs. Tofts, in the character of St. Catherine: +a beautiful picture. Mrs. Tofts lived 
at the very introduétion of the opera into this kingdom, and fung in company with 
Nicolini; but, being ignorant of Italian, chaunted her recitativo in Englith, in anfwer 
to his Ttalian: but the charms of their voices overcame this abfurdity, Her charatter 
may be collected from the following epigram : ; 

So bright is thy beauty, fo charming thy fong, 

‘As had drawn both the beafts and their Orpheus along ; 

But fuch is thy av’rice, and fuch is thy pride, 

" That the beats mutt have ftarv’d, and the poet have dy’d*. 

. A head of Prince Rupert, by Lely, covered with a vatt wig ; the unfortunate mode 
for that great artift, Mliff and ungraceful. Rupert after a thouland ations, diftinguifhed 
as much by their temerity as valour; after feyeral battles won and loft by his excefs of 
courage, at once difgraced himfelf by a pannic. Accultomed to face an enemy in the 
field, and to aét.the part of the affailant ; he fcems to have loft all {pirit when cooped up 
within walls. He knew fo little of himfelf that he promifed his ill-fated uncle a four 
months defence of the important town of Briftol ; but as foon-as the attack was made, 
he funk beneath it, and made an almoft inftant furrender.. After he was commanded by 
Charles to quit the kingdom, ‘he ftill attempted fome naval fervices; but neither ac- 
quired fame nor fuccefs, After the reftoration he recovered his former reputation ; 
and in the naval engagement with the Dutch, to which all later battles have been but 
play, his temerity feemed to have been loft: but his courage and conduét fhone with. 
equal luftre. His aétive fpirit never fuffered him to reft even in the intervals of peace. 
Love and the Arts were his relaxations, Mifs Hughes, an aétrefs, was the obje&t of 
the fir. Among the laft we owe to him the art of mezzotinto fcraping. He invented 
a metal for great guns, and a method for boring them. He alfo taught the firft Kirkby 
the art of giving the fine temper to fifh-hooks. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, in a gown and velvet cap. By Richatdfon. : 

‘A beautiful miniature of Sir John Earnly, chancellor of the exchequer in the reign 
of Charles II., and one of the commiffioners of the treafury in that of James H. on the 
difplacing of Hyde, Earl of Rochefter. By Cooper. 

‘A head of Sir Thomas Nicholfon, attorney-general. By J amefon. 

George Hay, firft Earl of Kinnoull, and chancellor of Scotland in 1622, who died in 
1634. His drefs a black robe furred ; aruff; alaced linen cap: the feals by him. A 
fine full length, painted in the year 1633. Aged 63. By Mytens. 

Elis fon, the fecond Earl, captain of the guards to Charles I., a tall upright figure, 
with great rofes in his thoes ; an aétive but unfortunate royalift, continued in arms as 
late as the year 1654, when he was totally defeated, and made prifoner, by the ufurp- 
- ing powers in Scotland. ‘ : 

‘Sir George Hay of Meginnis; full length, in armour : done at Rome, 1649. By 
L. Ferdinand. 

Below fairs, in one of the bed chambers, is a half-length portrait of the celebrated 
James Hay, Vifcount Doncafter, and Eart of Carlifle, one of the moft fingular charac~ 
ters. ofthe age. His engaging manner recommended him to the favour of James I. 
who firft beftowed on him the title of Lord Hay, with rank next to our barons, bet 
without privilege of fitting in the Englifh Parliament. Soon after, without external 
ceremony, but by the mere delivery of the letters patent, before witnefles in the privy 


* She retired from England, and died at Venice, about twelve years ago. 
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‘chamber, at Greenwich, he conferred:on him the honour of an Englifh peerage ;.and_ 
this the lawyers held to be equally valid with any formal veftiture *. 

‘His majelty then procured him the fole daughter and heirefs of Lord Denny;‘the © 
greateft match of that time; and never ceafed heaping on him honour, favours, and 
riches, which he feems not to have coveted for any other end than to indulge his vio- 
lent paffion for drefs, luxury, and magnificence. He was a man of the greateft expence, 
and introduced more excefs in cloaths and diet than any other that ever lived +; and 
was the inventor of all thofe expenfive fafhions from which others did but tranfcribe 
their copies. His drefs in the portrait at Dupplin is an exception; being black flafhed, 
and puffed with white; his hair fhort and curled; his beard peaked; but when he 
made his public entry into Paris as ambaffador, his:cloak and hofe were of white beaver, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. His cloak had no other lining than embroi- 
dery, the doublet cloth of gold richly wrought, and his white beaver hat brimful of 
embroidery. His horfe was fhod with filver fhoes, flightly tacked on, fo that every 
curvet flung off one to be fcrambled for by the populace; and that was inftantly re- 
placed’by a farrier who attended for the purpofe {. ak 

Sumptuous as his apparel was on this occafion, it fell fhort of the drefs in which he 
and the Earl of Holland appeared when they efpoufed, by proxy, Henrietta Maria; for 
they received her clad in beaten filver. ‘They certainly did not confult the Graces in 
this fliffnefs of fplendor, __ : 

. In his embafly into Germany the fame pomp followed him. At the Hague he met: 
with his cantraft in the frugal Maurice, Prince of Orange; who being told he ought to 
give an entertainment to the great Englith ambaffador, “ Let him come,” fays his 
highnefs ; and looking over his fimple bill of fare, feeing ole one pig, ordered a 
couple §, by way of making the treat more fumptuous, nor could he be prevailed on 
toalter it. What a feaft was this to him who feemed to have realized the entertainments 
of Sir Epicure Mammon! who ufed to have the board covered, at ‘the entrance of his 
guelts, with difhes as high as a tall man could reach, filled with the greateft delicacies ; 
and after they had feafted their eyes, would caufe them to be removed for a freth fer- 
vice; who once permitted one perfon to carry off in his cloak-bag forty pounds worth 
of fweatmeats ; another to eat a pye compofed of ambergrife, mufk, and magifterial of 
pearl ||. It is not furprifing that with all thefe extravagancies he wafted above four 
hundred thoufand pounds ; not that his generofity, attended with uncommon affability>. 
and gracefulnefs of manners, and with a great and univerfal underftanding, thould rivet 
him in the affection and efteem of the whole Englifh nation. But that with the luxury 
of an Apicius, he could mingle the honeft fentiments ef a Clarendon in his advice to 
his prince]; and that he dared to deliver to his opiniative matter difagreeable truths,and 
unpalatable counfels, are fats more aftonifhing than any of his wafteful fooleries. -To 
conclude, he finifhed his life in 1636, and quitted the ftage conviva fatur**, dying, as 
the noble hiftorian obferves, with as much tranquillity of mind to ail appearance, as 


* Camden's Annals, 1615. In the former edition of this volume I followed the tranflation in the Com- 
plete Hitory of England, it. 644, but find now I was mifled by it. 

+ Clarendon, i. 6t.  Wilfon, 92, 93,94. § Wilfon, 154. i Lloyd, ii. 62. 

q Cabala, as quoted in Drake’s Parliamentary Hiltory, v. 530. 

** Old Ofborn, vol. i. p. 157, makes him die like a blafphemous lunatic ; for when his. own weaknefs 
had paffed a judgment that he could not live nrany days, he did not forbear his entertainments, but made 
divers brave cloaths, as he faid, «to outface naked and defpicable death withal,” Laying, that nature 
wanted wifdom, love or power, in making man mortal and fubje@ to difeafes,” 
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ufed to attend a man of the moft fevere exercife of virtue, and with as little apprehen- 
fion of death, which he expeéted many days. . 

In this apartment is a half-length of his fon and fucceffor to the title; but in the 
dining-room is a full-length of the fame, a moft beautiful portrait, by Cornelius Janfen. 
It is difficult to fay which is moft elegant, the perfon or the drefs of this young noble- 
man, for it is drawn at an early period of life: all his father’s fancy feems exerted in 
the habit, befet with loops and buttons: a love-lock graces one fide of his neck: one 
hand is on his ftaff of office, the other on his fide. His hiftory is but brief. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Francis fourth Earl of Bedford ; was appointed captain of 
the yeomen of the guard to Charles I.; and for taking an adtive part in putting the com- 
miffion of array in execution, in the county of Effex, was by the parliament fent to the 
Tower. In 1643 he appears among the nobility, who figned the letter at Oxford to 
the popular general; but foon after deferted the royal caufe, and took the oath ap- 
pointed by parliament for thofe who flung themfelves under its protection *. At length, 
diftreffed in his circumftances, he retired to Barbadoes-t, an ifland granted to his father, 
and died in 1660. 

But the mioft remarkable head is that of the celebrated Catherine, Countefs of Def- 
mond. She lived to the age of fome years above a hundred and forty, and died in the 
reign of James I. Sir Walter Raleigh fpeaks of her marriage as a fact well known to 
all the noblemen and gentlemen of Muntter{. He gives us room to think that fhe died 

_ before the publication of his Hiftory, which was in the year 1614. Suppofing then her 
ladyfhip’s age to have been ahundred and fifty at the time of her death, fhe might have 
danced in the court of King Edward, at the age of nineteen, a blooming widow, that 
prince not dying till 1483. 

This lady was a moft popular fubje&t with the painters: befides this at Dupplin, 
there are not fewer than four others in Great Britain, in the fame drefs, and without 
any difference of feature. The moft ancient is on board, in a bed-chamber at Devon- 
fhire-houfe, with her name and age (140) infcribed. The honourable John Yorke 
has another, at his feat near Cheltenham. ‘There is a fourth in poffeflion of Mr. Scott, 
printer, in Chancery-lane 5 and the fifth is in the ftandard clofet in Windfor cattle. 
The laft was a prefent from Sir Robert Car, Earl of Roxburgh, as is fignified on the 
-back ; above that is written with a pen, Rembrandt, which muft be a miftake, for Rem- 
‘brandt was not fourteen years of age in 1614, at which time it is certain that the Coun- 
tefs was not living §. -The pi€ture at Dupplin, which is much in the manner of that 
celebrated painter, is probably a copy done by him after fome original he might have 
met with in his own country, for it does not appear he ever vifited England. 

Take the earlieft opportunity of paying my refpe€ts to Mr. Oliphant, poft-mafter- 
general, at his feat of Roffie, a few miles from Dupplin. Iam in a particular manner 
indebted to this gentleman for the liberal concern he took in my journey, by directing 
that all my correfpondencies relating to it fhould be freed and forwarded to me. - A true 
inftance of national politenefs, and a peculiar honour done to myfelf. 

In my road crofs the Earn, and pafs by the church of Fort-teviot, once the fite of a 
Pidtithpalace, where Kenneth II. departed this iife |], and where Malcolm Canmore is 
faid to have refided. Near this place, a little to the weft, are the veftiges of a camp, 
‘occupied by Edward Baliol, immediately before fhe battle of Dupplin, in Auguft 1332. 
Donald, Earl of Mar, regent in the minority of David II., lay encamped on the hill, 
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at no great diftance from Dupplin houfe. By an unhappy but common difagreemerit 
in feudal times, the other part of his forees were feparated under the Earl of Dunbar, 
at Auchterarder, a few miles diftant. This had determined Mar to ftand on the defen. 
five till he could be joined by the former ; but Baliol croffing the river in the night, 
and beginning his attack, he was induced partly by that, partly by the reproach of timi- ' 
dity from the Earl of Carrick, to fuffer his prudence to give way to rafhnefs, and to 
renew the fight with Baliol, fupported by the Englifh archers, the beft troops then in 
Europe. A horrible carnage enfued: three thoufand Scots fell on the fpot, among 
whom were the flower of the nobility; with so farther lofs to the enemy than two 
knights, and thirty-three *fquires, without that of one common man. The day was 
particularly fatal to the Hays. . Hiftorians relate that the name would have been ex« 
tinét, had not feveral of the warriors left their wives pregnant. We may be permitted 
to qualify this, by fuppofing, as feems to have been the cafe, that the line of the chiefs 
tain would have failed but for fuch an accident, a pofthumous child preferving the race ; 
or perhaps the whole may have been an invention, borrowed from the Roman tory of 
the Fabii. | 

Auguft 26. Determine on a little journey up Strathearn, and to the head of the 
river, at the loch of the fame name. At a {mall diftance from Dupplin, at the top of the 
hill, firft meet with the Roman road, twenty-four feet broad, formed with great {tones, 
and vifible in many places, It continues ane way by Tibbirmoor to Bertha, and from 
thence over the Tay near Perth ; and to the weit paifes a little to the north of the caftle 
of Innerpeffery, and is continued on the other fide of the river, where it falls into the 
camp at Strageth, and from thence to that at Ardoch. Mr. Maitland feems to have 
traced the Roman roads and camps of North Britain with great induftry, and to have 
difcovered many that were never before obferved. It was my ill fortune not to meet 
with his book till I had in a manner quitted the claflical ground, therefore mutt refer 
the reader to his firft volume of the Hiftory of Scotland for an account of thefe curious ‘ 
remains, 

Proceed weft. Pafs by the great plantations at Gatk-hall : in thefe woods is a {mall 
circular intrenchment ; and about halfa mile farther, on Gafk-moor, is another, whofe 
ditch is eleven feet wide ; the area within the bank fifty-fix in diameter; and between. 
this and Innerpeffery are two others, fimilar, placed fo near, that every thing that flirred 

, beneath, or at a certain diftance around, could be feen, having probably been the fite of 
little obfervatory forts, fubfervient to the ftations eftablifhed by Agricola, on his conqueft 
oF this country. : . ; 

Reach the village of Innerpeffery. At this place is a good room, with a library, for 
the ufe of the neighbourhood, founded by David, Lord Madderty, which {till receives 
new fupplies of books. Juft beneath crofs the Earn in a ferry-boat, and turning to the 
left vifit the Roman camp at Strageth: much of it is now defaced with the plough ; 
but many of the vaft foffes and ramparts are to be feen in feveral parts; alfo the rows 
of fofles and ramparts facing the exterior fouth-weft fide. According to Mr. Gordon, 
who caufed it to be furveyed and engraved, the length is ninety-five paces, the breadth 
near eighty. ; P . 

Breakfaft at Mr. Keir’s, agent to the forfeited eflate of the Duke of Perth. The 
ground here is fertile, and about this place (Muthel) is well cultivated; the land is 
manured with grey marle, filled with river fhells, though lodged eight feet beneath the 
furface; and turnips and cabbages are raifed to feed the cattle; an example, if followed, 
of the firft importance to the country. : 


3F2 Proceed 
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Proceed along the military road towards Crief. - See on the road fide a row of neat 
{mall houfes, intended for quiet retreats for difbanded foldiery, but, as ufual, deferted 
by the colonifts. This feems to have been the only Utopian project of the commif- 
fioners appointed by his Majefty for the management of the forfeited eftates unalienably 
annexed to the crown, by the at of 25 George If. But as thefe gentlemen, with rare 
patriotifm, difcharge their truft without falary, they ought not to be liable to cenfure, 
like hireling placemen, on every trifling failure *. 

The fervice that this board has been of to North Britain is fo confiderable, that it 
merits a little farther attention than J have hitherto paid it. Firft, | muft premife that 
the grofs rent of thefe eftates amounts to about eight thoufand pounds; but after pay- . 
ing certain annuities to the widows of attainted perfons, minifters’ ftipends, and other 
public demands, the falaries of agents, and other neceffary officers, the clear refidue, 
which comes into the hands of the receiver-general, amounts to little more than Soool. 

The application of this money has proved a great benefit to the country ; out of it is 
paid annually two hundred pounds to fchoolmatters ftationed in many remote parts of 
the Highlands. The like fum annually for the purpofe of bringing up the fons of the 
poorer tenants to ufeful trades; fuch as black{miths, cart-wrights, coopers, weavers, 
flax-dreffers, &c. &c. ; who, befidesthe expence of their education, are furnifhed-with a 
fet of tools, and a reafonable aid towards enabling them te purfue their refpective trades, 
when they return to fettle in their own country. ee 

The commiffioners often fend the fons of fome of the better fort of tenants into the 
Lowlands, and fome into England, to be taught the beft fort of farming. They en- 
courage artificers to fettle on the annexed eftates, by affording them proper accommo. 
dation, and beftowing’on them feafonable aids. ‘They have from time to time expended 
large fums for the purpofe of introducing and eftablifhing the linen and the. woollen 
manufactures, and for promoting fifheries in the Highlands; for making highways, and 
ereéting bridges within the annexed eftates and countries adjacent. In particular, they 
beftowed, under the fanction of His Majefty’s permiffion, un aid of eleven thoufand 
pounds towards building a bridge over the Tay at Perth; a noble work, and of great 
national utility. 

They have caufed large traéts of barren and uncultivated grounds on different parts 
of the eftates to be inclofed, and planted with oaks, firs, and other trees, now in a very 
profperous condition, and which will in time be of confiderable value. They allow 
certain fums to tenants for inclofing their farms, free of intereft for three years, after 
which they are to pay five per cent. advance in their rent. “They employ skilful perfons 
to make trials for difcovery of mines and minerals, of medical and other ufeful indige- 
nous plants. They lend their aid to every undertaking of public utility, that comes 
within the intent of the aét, and conftantly keep in view and hope to accomplifh the 
great objects of it : ‘* the civilizing of the inhabitants of the annexed eftates, the pro- 
moting among them the proteftant religion, good government, induftry, manufactures, 
and the principles of loyalty to the prefent royal line.” 

Soon after leaving thefe houfes, the unfortunate proofs of their good intentions, ob- 
ferve on the right and left two great rocks, called Concraig, running eaft and weft for 
a vaft way; their. fronts fleep, and perfeCtly fmooth and even, fo as to be eafily mif- 
taken for a wall. Go over the bridge of Crief, and pafs through the town. It is plea- 


* Several advantages followed this plan, notwithftanding the primary obje&t mifcarried. 14 It canfed a 
great deal of grourd to be inclofed with hedges and ditches. 2. It gave rife to feveral plantations. 3. It 


produced a proper manner of building cottages, and left comfortable manfions for a more induftrious people . 
after they were deferted by their firit inmates. 
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fantly feated on the fide of a hill, and tolerably well built. It poffeffes a fmall fhare of 
the coarfe linen manufactufe. 

Turn to the north-weft, and have in front a fine view of the ferpentine Earn, and 
numbers of little hills tufted with trees, and backed by immenfe rugged mountains. 

-Pafs by Auchtertyre, the feat of Sir William Murray, fituated on a hill, fprinkled 
over with good oaks, and commanding a moft elegant view. The pretty Loch Moni- 
vard lies beneath, whofe bottom yields a quantity of excellent marle, which is dragged 
up fora manure. ‘The church of the fame name lies at a fmall diftance from it. About 
the year 1511, this place was a horrid fcene of feudal revenge. Walter Murray, abbot 
of Inchaffery, having a claim on the tythes.of this parifh, then the property of the 
Drummonds, rode the boundaries in a manner that was interpreted by them infulting 
and tumultuous. They were determined to repel the abbot and his party, and at the 
inftant, were accidentally joined by an ally, the captain of Dunttaffage, who was likewife 
onan errand of revenging the murders of fome Drummonds by certain of the name of 
‘Murray. The abbot fearing to be overpowered, took fanétuary'in the church; when 
a fhot from one of his party flew a follower of Dunttaffage, who took inftant and cruel 

vengeance, by burning the place and all that had retired into it. 

Pafs by Laurs, a,feat of Colonel Campbell, agreeably placed amidft woods. Go. 
through the village of Comerie, near which are four great ftones, ereét, and placed fo 
as to form a fquare. ‘They appear to me the portal of a druidical temple, or place of 
worthip, now deftroyed ; and that it was meant to dignity the entrance, and infpire the 
votaries with greater reverence, as if it was the place of peculiar fanétity. The curious, 
by confulting p. 187, and tab. xv. of the learned Borlafe’s Antiquities, may = acom.- 
plete hiftory of what thefe {tones form only a part. 

The valley begins now to grow very narrow, being continually interfected . fmall - 
but beautiful hills, moftly cloathed with woods, which “occafion every half mile or lefs an 
agreeable change of fcene ; new vallies fucceed, or little plains beyond plains, watered 
by the Earn, here limpid and rapid ; frequently to be croffed on genuine Alpine bridges, 
fupported by rude bodies of trees; over them others covered with boughs, well gra- 
velled over. The higher we advanced the more picturefque the fcenes grew ; the little: 
. hills that before interfe€ted the vales, now changed into great infulated rocks, fome 
naked, others cloathed with trees. We wound about their bafes frequently through 
groves of fmall oaks, or by the fide of the river, with continued views of the vaft rug-~ 
ged Grampians on ‘each hand, foaring far above this romantic fcenery. Some little 
corn and grafs filled the fmall ‘plains where there was fpace free from trees. The laft 
was now in harveft ; but fo thort, that the peafants were obliged to kneel to cut. it with © 
afickle. heir induftry went fo far as to induce them to cut it even a among the buthes, 
and carry it into open places for the benefit of drying it in the free air. 

At once arrive in fight of Loch-Earn, a fine extent of water, about eight miles long 
and one broad, filling the whole vale. ‘A pretty ifle tufted with trees divides the lake 
at thisend. The boundaries are the vatt and rugged mountains, whofe wooded bafes 
bound the margin, and very rarely give any opportunity of cultivation. A fine road 
through woods impends over one fide, and is a ride of uncommon beauty. The great 
rocks that lay above us guarding the lands of Glen-Karken, are molt wild and pictu- 
refque; for a while bend inwards, then foar precipitous, prefenting a wooded front, 
overtopped with naked rocks, opening in parts to give a view of corn fields and farm 
houfes, at a dreadful height above us. 

This lake is the termination of Strathern towards the north-weft, and gives name 
to the river which gives name to the valley. The word is originally derived from the 

3 Celtic, 
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Celtic, Eryn, or Heryn, the weft, as the river runs from that quarter, The Romans 
adopted it; and Claudian in particular fpeaks of this country, when celebrating the 
victories of the elder Theodofius. 

‘ maduerunt Saxone fufo 


Orcades : incaluit Pi@orum fanguine Thule: 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne *, 


‘The Orknies firft he dyed with Saxon gore, 
Then Thule with the PiGtith blood grew hot : 
Icy Strathern bemoan’d huge heaps of Scots. 


Return and dine at Comerie. Near this place, on a plain of fome extent, is the 
famous camp which Mr. Gordon contends to have been occupied by Agricola, imme- 
diately before the battle of Mons Grampius, and to which, in order to fupport his 
argument, he gives the name of Galgachan, as if derived from Galgacus, leader of the 
Caledonians at that fatal engagement. This camp lies between the river of Earn 
and the little ftream called the Ruchel: and ona plain too contracted for fuch a 
number of combatants. as Tacitus fays there was, to form and aét in, or for their 
charioteers or cavalry to feour the field. There are indeed fmall hills at the foot of 
the greater, where the Britifh forces might have ranged themfelves before the battle ; 
but the diftance from the fea is an infuperable argument againft this being the fpot, as 
we are exprefsly informed that Agricola fent his fleet before, in order to diftraét and 
divide the attention of the enemy, and that he himfelf marched with his army till he 
arrived at the Grampian mountains, where he found Galgacus encamped. From the 
whole account given by Tacitus, it fhould be fuppofed, that ation was fought in an 
open country, at the foot of certain hills, not in a little plain amidft defiles, as the 
vallies about Comerie ‘confift of. A conje€ture may be made hereafter concerning the 
fpot where the Grampian vi€tory was obtained. ‘The battle which was fought here, 
might have been that occafioned by the attack of the Caledonians on the ninth legion. 
Claffical authority informs, that, in the general -infurre¢tion of that gallant people in 
the fixth year of Agricola’s command, he divided his army into three parts; one might 
be at Ardoch, the other at Strageth, the third or the ninth legion might be fent to pufh 

“~yprthe defiles of Comerie, in order to prevent the enemy from furrounding him, or 
taking “advantage of their knowledge of the country, or his inferiority of numbers }. 

’ His three divifions lay fo near, as to enable them to aflift each other in cafe of an 
attack. 

The Caledonians naturally dire&ted their force againft the weakeft of the three 
armies, the ninth legion, which probably had not fully recovered the lofs it fuftained 
in the bloody attack by Boadicia {. The camp alfo was weak, being no more than a 
common one, fuch asthe Romans flung up on their march. It has no appearance of 
ever having been ftative: and it is probable that as foon as Agricola.had, by an ex- 
peditious march, relieved this part of his army out of a difficulty they were fairly in- 
volved in, he deferted the place, and never hazarded his troops again amidft the 
narrows of this hoftile country. Weapons and other inftruments have been difcovered 
on the fpot, in the courfe of the forming the roads through this pafs. A brazen fpur, 
iron bands, a fort of iron hammer, and a moft curious fmall iron battle-axe, or rather 
pick-axe, have been met with; which are evidences of a conflict on this fpot. 


* De IV. Conf. Honorii. tin. 3!- 
+ Ne fuperante numero et peritia locorum circumiretur, divifo, et ipfe in tres partes exercitu inceffit. 
Vita Agricole. £ Taciti Annales, lib. xiv. c. 32, 
The 
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The camp, notwithftanding it could not boaft of any great ftrength, is beautifully 
defigned. ‘The four entrances are entire, guarded by curtains within and without ; 
but there are no veitiges of the pretorium, which confirms my fufpicion that the at- 
tack was begun before all the ufual works were completed. On the north fide of thig 
is another fquare entrenchment, joined to this by a regular communication. One fide 
had been bounded by the Ruchel, but at prefent that little ftream has removed itfelf 
to fome diftance. Within this entrenchment is another: I cannot help thinking that 
thefe works were intended asa ftationary fort, it having the fituation that the Ro. 
mans confulted, that of a river on one fide, but that it was left unfinifhed for the fame 
reafon that the camp was. The fize of the camp is about nine hundred and feventy~ 
five feet by nine hundred. ‘There are fome particularities about this place worthy to 
be mentioned ; fuch as the multitude of oblong hollows that lie parallel, and divided. 
from one another by banks three feet wide, which are to be feen juft on the outfide 
of the northern agger of the camp. Thefe feem to have been places for drefling the 
provifions for the foldiery, not places of interment, as was fufpected ; for Mr. Macnab, 
{choolmafter of Comerie, at my requeft, was fo obliging as to caufe feveral of thefe 
holes to be dug through, and informed me that nothing but large quantities of wood 
charcoal was to be found, the culinary fuel; and not the leaft trace of urn or human 
bones were met with to countenance the other opinion. Befides thefe are two remains 
of antiquities, both monumental. The one Britith, a vaft upright ftone, near the edge 
of the camp: perhaps erected, after the retreat of the Romans, by the Caledonians,. 
over fome chieftain flain in the fight. The other a vaft tumulus, which probably co.-- 
vered the flain. This was a Roman tribute to the memory of their unfortunate 
countrymen. Germanicus performed fuch exequies over the remains of the legions of 
Varus in Germany, and carried the firft fod to the heap. Primum extruendo tumulo cof= 
pitem Cafar pofuit, gratiffimo munere in defundtos, et prafentibus doloris faciis *. : 

Aug. 27. Vifit Caftle Drummond, feated boldly on the fide of a hill, amidft a fine 
extent of woods, commanding a great view down Strathearn. The houfe is very un- 
equal to the fituation, being both mean and fmall; nor is it of any great antiquity. 
On the back part are fome remains of the old caftle, built by Sir John Drummond, 
hereditary feward of Strathearn in 1493, after removing from the ancient feat of the 
family at Stobhall. The family derive themfelves from Mauritz, an Hungarian of 
royal blood, who, having the conduét of the mother and fifters of Edgar Atheling, in 
their flight from the Norman ufurper, was (with his royal charge) driven by a ftorm into 
the Firth of Forth. The reigning monarch Malcolm Canmore fell in love with, and miar- 
ried the Princefs Margaret, one of the fifters; and, in reward to Mauritz, for his 
fkilful pilotage, made him a confiderable grant of lands, and caufed him to affume . 
the name of Drymen, or the high ridge; but figuratively the great wave of the fea, 
in memory of the perils from which he had delivered the fair Queen. 

The caftle was befieged immediately after the cruel burning of the church of Moni- 
vard ; the chieftain and his followers having retired thither to fcreen themfelves from 
their merited punifhment. It foon furrendered to the King, James IV. on condition 
that their lives fhould be preferved ; but as foon as that Prince got them in his power,. 
he carried them to Stirling, where they fuffered death for their impious barbarity. 
It was afterwards befieged, taken and garrifoned by Cromwell’s forces, and finally, at 
the Revolution, totally demolifhed. ‘The ruin of the family was completed. in 17455 
when the Duke of Perth, by an unfortunate attachment, forfeited the ancient eltate, to: 


* Faciti Ann. lib. i. c. 62. 
the 
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the amount of four thoufand a year, and loft his life, worn out with the fatigues of the 
winter’s campaign, =~ ‘ . ae 

Continue my ride foutherly. See, on the top of a moor about four miles from 
Caftle Drummond, a fmail but ftrong exploratory fort, called Kemp, or, more pro- 
perly, Camp-Caltle. The area is feventy-fix feet by fixty-four, and is defended by 
three deep ditches. ‘This feems to have been a place of obfervation fubfervient to that 
of Ardoch, two miles diftant. ‘The Roman way, which is continued from the camp 
at Strageth, paffes by this fort, and leads me to the next. On each fide are to be ob- 
ferved multitudes of holes, moftly of a round form, out of which probably the materials 
had been got for the making of the roads, fuch at leaft are frequent on the fides of the 
Roman roads in England and in Italy. 

_ Pafs through a fmall glen, or rather a deep hollow, which croffes the road, and {ée a 
deep and oblong trench, perhaps made asa lodgment for a {mall party to defend this part. 
A little farther, on a line with this, is a fmall round area, like thofe on Gafkmoor, 
but confiderably ftronger, being furrounded by not fewer than three foffes. Not re- 
mote from this, on the front of a deep dell, is a regular lunette, with a very ftrong 
fofs; and near that again another round fort, defended by two ditches, 

. From this lunette is a great fofs, which pafles half a mile wide of Ardoch, and, as 
I was informed, fell into the water of Kneck, at two miles diftance from‘its origin. 

1am now in the midftof claffical ground ; the bufy fcene of adtion in the third year 

of Agricola’s expeditions. ‘Through this valley hé led his troops, when he carried the 
terror of his arms as far as the Vay ; when he pafled unmolefted through new dilcovered 
nations, with the elements warring againft him *. . Here after all the difficu'tivs he met 
with in conduéting his forces through the forefts, and wading through eituaries firlt 
tried by himfelft; he found an ample {pace for erecting of fortreffes, and eft.blifhing 
of ftations {. Of thefe . 

Ardoch forms the firft and chief, feated at the head of two vales, and commanding 
a view into each: into the fertile Strathallan, which leads to Stirling, the probable 
rout of Agricola; and into the Glacialis lerne, the prefent Strathearn, an open tract, 
which, under the common name of Strathmore, gave full {pace for the operations of 
this celebrated leader. , 

As this ftationary camp was the moft important, fo it was fecured with greater 
flrength aad artifice than any of the reft. No general ever equalled him in the judicious 
choice of fitugtion ; no camp he made was ever taken by ftgrm, or obliged to furren- 
der, dr to be deferted§. _ This he fixed on an elevated fituation, with one fide on the 
fteep bank of the little river of Kneck, and being fortified on that part by nature, he 
-thought fit to give it there the fecurity of only a fingle fofs. The other three have five, 
if not fix fofles, of a vaft depth, with ramparts of correfpondent heights between. The 
works on the fouth fide are much injured by the plough; the others in fine preferva- 
tion. In the area is the pretorium, or the quarter of the general, in a tolerable per- 
feet ftate. The. area is four hundred end fifty feet by four hundred. The four porte, 
or entrances, are plainly to be diftinguifhed ; and the road from the pratorian port to 
the pretorium very vifible. ‘Vhis ftation was of force fufficient to baffle any fiege 
from a barbarian enemy: this was one of thofe that he made.a winter garrifon during 


* Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes aperuit, vailatis ufque ad Taum (xftuario nomen eft) nati- 
- onibus, qua formidine territi hoftes, quanquain confiictatum favis tempeftatibus, exercitum laceffere non auil. 
+ Eftuaria.ac fylvas ipfe pretentare. t Ponendifgue infuper caftellis fpatium fuit. 
§ Adnotabant periti, non alium ducem opportunitates locorum fapientius legiffe ; nullum ab Agricola 
pofitum caftellum aut vi hoftium expugnatum, aut pactione aut fuga defertum, 
: the 
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the remaining time of his comiand in the country ; and by laying in a year's maga-- 
zines of provifions freed the foldiers from all apprehenfions of a blockade *, and en- 
abled them to make frequent fallies. Ss a % ; 
To the north of this Beerels are the outlines of three inclofures, furrounded, if I 
recollect right, by only fingle ramparts. They are the works of different periods, or 
perhaps might have been the fummer camps‘to this ftation ; or they might have been 
the’proceftria to the place, a fort of free towns, built and inclofed with flight entrench- 
ments, under the cover of the fort, which might be ftyled their citadel ¢.. The firit is 
contiguous to it, and receives into the weft fide the Roman road. The meafurements 
of the area are a thoufand and eighty feet by eight hundred and forty. ‘The porte 
are quite filled up. 
Another very large one lies north of this, and_part of the fouth, and even trefpaifes 
on, and takes in a {mall portion of it. ‘The four entrances are very vifible, and each 
has, by way of defence, oppofite to it, on the outfide, a fhort rampart. ‘he dimen- 
fions of this are two thoufand fix hundred feet, by fixteen hundred and feventy. The 
prefent road to Stirling runs through the midft of this. : 
A third, which feems never to have been completed, breaks in on one fide of the 
greater; it points towards the Kneck, and either never reached that water, ar has 
been on that fide totally defaced. 
Many antiquities have been found about this flation, fuch as bits of bridles, fpear- 
heads, and armour, which were depofited at Afdoch-houfe, the feat of Sir William 
Stirling, where they remained till the year 1715, when they were carried away by the 
foldiers. Since that time a very curious fepulchral: monument has been dilcovered 
there, and prefented to the College at Glafgow. It is infcribed thus: . 
Dis manibus Ammonius. . Damionis coh. 1. Hifpanorum ftipendiorum XXVIL- He. 
redes F.C. : : ; 
This is engraven in the xvth plate of the College Antiquities, and mentioned by 
* Mr. Horfley among the Scottifh monuments. Sir William Stirling did me the honour 
of informing me, that feveral coins have been found there, but now difperfed ; and 

. that there ig in his poffeffion an urn filled with afhes, a fragment of the.unburnt {cull, 
and a piece of money. ‘The laft had, in all probability, been put into the mouth 
of the deceafed as the fare of Charon for wafting him over Styz. sae 

I mutt not omit, that oppofite to Ardoch, on the other fide of the Kneck, i¢.@ place 

‘called the Keir. Here, fays Mr. Gordon, (for I did not vifit it,) are a great many 
circumvallations and ramparts of ftone and earth, and regular terraces defcending on 
the fide of the hill. In Wales we have many Britifh pofts th the general name ° 
of Caer ; and had I time to have examined it, I fhould doubtléis have found it to have 
been one. : : 

Nor muft Ileave this place without obferving, that from its ramparts is to be feen 
the plain of Sheriffmoor, where the ill-difputed battle of Dunblain was fought in 1715. 
The Earl of Mar lay with his army the evening before at Ardoch. 

On leaving this fine relique of antiquity, proceed down Strathearn. Pafs by a itu- 
pendous Cairn. Crofs an extenfive black moor, and foon after reach Tullibardine {, 
2 great old" houfe, the. original feat of the Murrays, and which gives the title of Mar. 


* Crebrge ernptiones 3 nam adverfus moras obfidionis, annuis copiis firmabantur. 

+ Vide Horfley, p. tor. 

4 From Tulloch, a hillock, and Bardin, bards; this place being fuppofed to have been appropriated te 
the fupport of a bard. In old times diltridts were allotted by the great men for their fupport, which often 
became hereditary in their families. Doétor Macpherfon, 218. : 

“VOL. II. 3G. quis 
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quis: to the heir of Athol. In 716 it was made a garifon by the rébels, and for foma 
time impeded the advance of the King’s army-towards Perth: Before the houfe, ac- 
cording to honeft Lindefay, was fhewn the length and the breadth of the great fhip, - 
the-Great Michael, built by James IV. and defcribed by his hiftorian with molt ferupu+ 
lous minutenefs *. The dimenfions, fays he, were expreffed here by the thipwrights, 
by a plantation cf hawthorns, which I looked for, but in vain, 4 

Near the houfe is a very neat cafe of a fmall church ; but the infide is quite ruinous. 

Draw near the Ochil hills, verdant and fmocth ; fee at a {mail diftance, at their 
foot, Kincardine, an ancient feat of the Montrofe family. To the left is the fmall 
town of Auchterardire, which, with Muthel, Blackford, Dinin, and feveral other 
villages, were burnt by an order of the Pretender, dated from his court at Scone, 
the 17th of January, and the fifteenth year of his reign, 1715—1716. This cruel 
command was executed in a moft uncommoniy fevere feafon; and the’ poor inhabi- 
tants of every age and {ex left expofed to the rigour of the cold. To palliate thefe 
proceedings, the neceflity of obftru€ting the march of the King’s forces towards Perth 
was pleaded : and that the Pretender, on his flight from that city, left in the hands 
of General Gordon, for the ufe of the fufferers, a large fum of money, with a letter 
to the Duke of Argyle, requefting a proper diftribution. 

“Go through Dinin, and reach Dupplin at night. : 

Aug. 28, Ride to fee the ruins of a great cairn on the road fide, about a mile north 
ef Dupplin, which had been lately demolifhed. On removing the ftones, were dif- 
covered at the bottom a great number of chefts whofe dimenfions were two fect 
eight by two feet two, every one confifting of five flags, forming four fides and a lid, 
In all excepting one were bones, and mixed with them in fome of the chefts were 
round perforated bodies, which I fufpeét to have been druidical beads; there were 
befides numbers of rings, heart-fhaped trinkets, and others of a flat and oblong form, 
all made of a coorfe glafs. : 

At afm. '. .:/.nce from this place is the plain of Tippir-moor, where the Marquis 
of Montréfe gained a-fignal viftory over the Covenanters, a rabble from the county of 
Fife, with an inferior army of half-armed Highlanders and Irith, “ If ever God fpake 
word of truth out of my mouth,” fays one of the enthufiaftic divines to his friends, «I 
promife you in his name affured vi€tory this day :”? but he was poffefled with a lying 
fpirit; for two thoufand of their flock fell in the field, and two thoufand more were 
taken prifoners. ‘Tradition records a barbarous fuperttition of the Irifh troops, who that 
morning put to death an innocent herdfman they happened to meet, from the notion 
that victory would declare itfelf for the party which firft drew blood. 


* «¢ In this fame year the King of Scotland bigged a great fhip, called the Great Michael, which was the 
gyeateit ship, and of moft Rrength, that ever failed in England or France; for this thip was of fo great 
ftature, and took fo much timber, that, except Falkland, the watted all the. woods in Fife, which was oak 
wood, by all timber that was gotten out of Norroway ; for fhe was fo flrong, and of fo great length and 
breadth, (all the wrights of Scotland, yea and many other itrangers, were at her deyice, by the King’s 
commandment, who wrought very bu‘ily in her, but it was year and day cre the was complete.) To wit, 
She was twelve feore foot of length, and thirty fix within the fides ; the was ten foot thick in the wall, and 
boards on every fide, fo ftack and fo.thick that no cannon could go through her. This great fhip cum- 
bred Scotland to get her to the fea. From the time that the ‘was afloat, and her malts and fails complete, 
with tows and anchors offeiring thereto, fhe was counted to the King to be thirty thoufand pounds of ex- 
pences, by her artillery which was very great and coftly to the King by all the reft of her orders. T’o wit. 
She bare siany cannons, fix on every fide, with three great baffils, two behind in her dock, and one before, 
with three hundred fhot of fmall artillery, that is to fay, myand and battered falcon, and quarter-falcon, 
flings, peltilent ferpetens, and double dogs, with hagtor and culvering, cors-bows and hand-bows. She had 
three hundred marinera to fai! her ; fhe had fix fcore of gunners to ufe her artillery ; and hada thoufand 
men of war by her captains, thippers, and quarter-mafters.”? 

la Diasch. 
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Reach the church of ‘Tippir-moor, which takes its name from a holy well, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. This parifh was fometime the refidence of the bifhop ef Dunkeld. 
Bifhop Galfred died here in 1249; and Bifhop Sinclair in 1337*. The laft re-buile . 
and reftored the church of St. Serf, on the north fide of the water of Almond, once 
the chief of this parifh; but, as report goes, was afterwards deferted on account of a 
child of Lord Ruthven’s being drowned in the river, in returning from being baptized. 

Below the minifier’s houfe is a rhomboid intrenchment, called the Ward‘: but there 
is not the leaft tradition about the defign of it. A liltle farther is a high copped 
tumulus or mount, flyled the round Law, fuch places being in thele parts generally 
fuppofed to have been the feats of juflice. 

At a fmall diftance from hence arrive at the high banks above the river Almond, 
which here waters the plain that extends to Perth, and falls into the Tay, about a mile 
above that city. Near this place was feated the ancient Bertha, or Perth, which 
Boethius afferts had been the refidence of the Scottifh Kings. Here, fays he, Kenneth 
exercifed fevere juftice on the great Bandittit. This place, fays Buchanan t, was be~ 
fieged by the Danes before the battle of Loncarty ; it was totally de(troyed by a flood 
in 1210, and the city re-built on the fpot where the prefent Perth ftands: The tide of 
the Tay, in former times, reached this place; from which circumftance is derived the _ 
name, Bertha, being a contraction from Aber-Tay, or the place where the Tay met the 
fea§. An anchor has been found here; and, as I have been told, that on digging, are 
to be found almoft every where old walls, vaults and caufeways, far beneath the pre- 
fent furface of the ground. The Romans had a ftation on its banks, which their road 
pointed to: and ftill the falls of the cliffs produce many proofs of the truth of the af 
fertion. About eight years ago, by the lapfe of a great piece ‘of land, was difcovered 
great quantities of excellent iron, in fhort thick bars, from one to two feet in length, as 
if it had been cut for the conveniency of retailing. : : 

Other falls have produced ¢ifcoveries ftill more fingular, and have layed open a 
{pecies of interment, as far as I know, hitherto unnoticed. Some years ago, in the 
face of a broken bank, were difcovered, fix pillars in a line, ten feet diftance from one 
another, and eighteen feet high from the top of the ground to the bed of the Almond, 
fhewing out of the bank a femicircular face. ‘Thefe proved to have been the contents 
of certain cylindrical pits, funk in the earth as places of fepulture. The urns were 
“placed in them, and the hollows filled with earth of a different kind from the banks, 
and fo ftrongly* rammed in, as to remain coherent, after the former had in part been 
wafhed away. The Rev. Mr. Duff has defcribed thefe hollows ina manner fomewhat 
different, comparing them to the fegments of a cone, with the broader part downwards ; 
and to have been filled with bones, afhes, and fragments of urns. Thefe funebrious 
veffels have been found here of different fizes ; one of very uncommon dimenfions as 
well as materials : being of fine clay only half an inch thick ; and entirely plated in the 
infide with brafs, It is capable of containing ten gallons; and was filled with afhes. 
Other urns of a fmall fize have been met with in thefe pits ; one held fome wood athes, 
and part of a lacrymatory ; an evidence of the nation they belonged to. So that if 
we may rely on the map of Richard of Cirencefter, this place might have been the 
Orrea of the Romans. . : F 

A mile farther, on the plain, is the ancient houfe of Ruthven; once the feat of the 
unfortunate Gowries. It confifts of two fquare towers, built at different times; and 


* Mill’s Lives of the Bifhops of Dunkeld, MS. + Lib. X1vp. 227. 
f Lib. VI, 3r, § Annals Scotland, 138. 
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diftin® from each other ; bat now joined by buildings -of latter date. - The top of one 
of the towers is called*the Maiden’s leap, receiving its name-on the following occafion + 
~a.daughter of the firlt Earl'of Gowrie was addrefled by a young gentleman.of inferior 
rank’n-the neighbourhood, a frequent vifitor of the family, who never would give the 
leaft countenattee-to his paffion: His lodging was in the tower, feparate from that of his. 
miltrefs ; : . ae 
‘ ; Sed vetuere patres quod non potuere vetare. 


The lady, before the door was fhut; conveyed herfelf into her lover’s apartment ; but 

fome prying Duenna acquainted the countefs with it; who cutting off, as fhe thought, 

all poflibility of retreat, -haftened to furprize them. ‘The young lady’s ears were quick; 

fhe heard the footfteps of the old countefs, ran to the top of the leads, and took the 

defperate leap of nine feet four inches over a chafin of fixty feet, and luckily lighting: 
on the battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her aftonifhed 

mother found her, and of courfe apologized for the unjuft fufpicion. The fair daugh- 

ter did not choofe to repeat the leap; but the next night eloped, and was married. 

But this place was the fcene of more ferious tranfaCtions, which laid the foundation 
of a refentment that proved fatal to its noble mafter. Here was executed the generous 
- defign of freeing James VI. from his worthlefs favourites, who were poifoning his youth 

-with exalted notions of royal prerogative ; and inftilling into him thofe principles which, 
in after times, proved fo. deftructive to his progeny. Gowrie, with numbers of other 
peers, inveigled James into this caftle, in the year 1582, on his return from a hunting 
match in Athol. When he wasabout to depart, he was ftopped by the nobles in a body, 
who prefented him with the memorial againft the ill conduct of his principal favourites. - 
He endeavoured to free himfelf from reftraint, but.was prevented; and upon his burft- 
ing into tears, was told by the guardian of Glames, that it was better children. weep than 
bearded men. This was called the Raid of Ruthven. The confpirators carried him 
off; but on his efcape he again refigned himfelf to Arran, a favourite void of every 
{pecies of virtue, and even, after an act of oblivion, declared them guilty of ‘high trea. 
fon, and actually put Gowrie to death at Stirling, after a trial injurious to his Majefty’s 
honour. 

After the doubtful confpiracy of the two fons of this unfortunate nobleman at Perth, 
and after their deaths, and pofthumous convidtion, the very name’ was abolifhed by aé& 
of parliament ; the houfe indeed was preferved ; but to obliterate all memory of fo 
detefted a family, even the name of that was changed to Hunting-Tower. “a 

Near this houfe is the ftone building called the Low{work, fo ftyled from Low the firft 
contriver. ‘This ferves to divert part of the water of Almond into an aquedué, leading 
to Perth, which is of the greateft fervice to the various mills at this prefent time, and 
anciently affifted to make, the place almoft impregnable, by filling the ditch that fur- 
rounded the walls. On one fide of this aquedu@ is the boult of Balhoufie, a {tone work, 
perforated with an orifice, thirty-two inches round, guarded with a circle of iron at each 

_end. ‘This hole is permitted, by very ancient ufage to convey a portion of water to the 

mill of that name. A contract is {till extant between the magiftrates of Perth and 
_Eviot, then the owner of Balhoufie, in 1464, about the repair of this boult ; and: very 


lately the fame has been renewed by the Earl of Kinnoul, the prefent noble poffeffor of 
thofe lands *. ; : 


- © Asit is my with to preferve the memory of every benefactor to the human fpecies, I muft not omit 
mention of Alexander Chriftie, an Irifh-Scot, who about fifty years ago in this parifh, at a place called 


Tulloch, fet up the firft bleaching ground ; and was the firft perfon who introduced the right culture of 
potatoes into this country. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Duff from this fpot pointed-to me the fite of Tillilum, near Perth, once a con- 
vent of Carmelites, in the eaft end of the parifh of Tippir-moor. The founder. is:nct. 
mentioned : ‘we only learn from Keith that Richard Inverkeithing, Bithop of Dunkeld, 
built here a fine chapel and a houfe, in.1262, and that the fynods of the diocefe were 
wont to:be kept here for fear of the Cattarranes, or the Highland robbers, till the year 
1460, when Thomas Lauder, Bifhop of Dunkeld, removed them to his own cathedral *. 

In my return to Dupplin had a diftant view to Methwen, a place lying between Tip- 
pir-moor and the Almond, noted for the defeat Robert Bruce received here from the 
Englifh, in 1306, under Aymer'de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 

The banks of this river, about two miles higher than Bertha, afforded an untimely 
grave to the fair friends, Beffie Bell, and Mary Gray, two neighbouring beauties, cele- 
brated in an elegant Scotch ballad, compofed by a lover deeply ftricken with the 
charms of both. One was the daughter of the Laird 6f Kinvaid, the other of the 
Laird of Lednoch. A peftilence that raged in 1666, determined them to retire from 
the danger. They feleted a romantic and fequeftered fpot, on the fide of Brauchie 
Burn, where oe 
. They bigged'a bower en yon Burn brae, 

And thick’d it o’er with rathes, 

Here they lived for fome time, and as fhould feem, without jealoufy, for they received 
the vifits of their lover, till catching the infeCtion, they both died, and were both in- 
terred in the lands of Lednoch, at Dronach Haugh t. : en 
“ Auguft 29, Leave Dupplin, and re-vifit Perth, Am honoured by the magittrates 
with the freedom of the city. . ; ; 7 

Pafs over the part of the North-Inch. On this plain, in 1396, a private war between 
the Clan Chattan, and the Clan Kay, was decided in a manner parallel to the combat 
between the- Horatii and Curiatii. A crucl feud raged between thefe warlike tribes, 
which the King, Robert the MIL, in vain endeavoured to reconcile : at length the Earts 
of Crawford and Dunbar propofed, that the difference fhould be determined by the 
{word, by thirty champions on each fide. The warriors were chofen, the day of com- 
bat fixed, the field appointed, and the King and his nobility affembled as {peétators. 
On reviewing the combatants, one of the Clan-Chattan (feized with a panic) was. mif- 
fing; when it was propofed, in order to form a parity of numbers, that one of the 
Clan- Kay fhould withdraw ; but fuch was the {pirit of that brave people, that not one 
could be prevailed on to refign the honour and danger of the day, At length one 
Henry Wind, afadler, who happened accidentally to be prefent, offered to fupply the 
place of the loft Macintofh, for the {mall fum of a French crown of gold. He was ac- 
cepted ; the combat began,.and Henry fairly earned his pay, for by his prowefs vic- 
tory declared itfelf in favour of his party. Of that of Clan-Chattan only ten and the - 
volunteer were left alive, and every one of them dangeroufly wounded. Of. the Clan- 
Kay only one furvived, who, declining fo unequal'a combat, flung himfelf into the Fay, 
and fwam over unwounded to the oppofite thore {. : ; 

Ride over the bridge of Perth, the molt beautiful ftru€ture. of the kind in North 
Britain, defigned and executed by Mr. Smeaton. Its length is nine hundred feet ; 
the breadth (the only blemith). twenty-two within the parapets. - ‘The piers are founded 
ten feet beneath the bed of the river, upon oaken and beachen piles, and ftones laid in, . 
puzzalane, and cramped with iron. The number of arches nine ; of which the centre 


* MS. Life of the Bithops. + -Gabions of Perth, p. 19. 
$ Buchanan, lib, X.c. 2,3. ; 
1s 
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is feventy-five feet in diameter.- This noble work opens a communication with alfthe 

_ different great roads of the kingdom, and was’ completed at the expence of twenty-fix 
thoufand pounds: of this ‘the commiffioners of forfeited: eftates, by his. Majelty’s per- 
miffion, gave eleven thoufand; Perth, two; private fubfcribers, four thouland feven 
hundred and fifty-fix; the royal boroughs, five hundred. But full this great work 
would have met with a check for want of money, had not the Earl of Kinnoull, with 
his charafteriftic public fpirit, advanced the remaining fum, and taken the fecurity of 
the tolls: with the hazard only to himfelf, 

Several preceding bridges have been wathed away by the violent floods, that at timcs 
pour down from the Highlands. The firft misfortune on record is that which befel it 
in 1210, in the time of William the Lion, before recited by me. I am uncertain 
whether it fuffered a fecond time before the year 1329; or whether the order given 
that year by Robert I, for liberty of getting ftones out of the quarries of Kynkarachi 
and Balcormoc *, for the building of that, the bridge of Karn, and the church of Perth, 
was not for re-building the former, which might have lain in ruins fince the days of 
William. After this, it met with a fucceffion of misfortunes, in the years 1573, 1582, 
and 15893 and finally, in the year 1612, when it had been juft re-built and completed 
in the moft magnificent manner, a fatal flood-overthrew the whole: a judgment, frid 
the people, on the iniquity of the place, for in 1606 here was held that parliament, 
‘* at which bifhops were ereéted, and the lords rode firft in their {carlet gowns” t. 
From that period’it lay neglected, till the late fuccefsful attempt reftored it at leat to 
its former fplendor. : 

On reaching the eaftern banks of the Tay, make a digreffion about a mile and a half 
to the left, to fe the celebrated abbey of Scone }, feated amidft beautiful woods, and, 
at a {mall diftance from the river. Long after the foundation of the abbey, Scone had 
been a place of note. It is called by fome the ancient capital of the Pids: but it 
certainly was the feat of the princes of Scotland as early as the time of Kenneth. On 
a tumulus, ftill in being, they kept their court of juitice: on this they fat to deter. 
mine the pleas between their barons, whence it was called the Mons Placiti de Scond, 
omnis terra, or the Mote hill of Scone. It is alfo, fometimes called Boot hill, in allu- 
fion to a fuppofed ancient practice of bringing to this place, a bootfull of earth from 
different eftates, when the proprietors were here to be invefted in them. Mote, 
in the Galic tongue, fignifies a court; for in very early times it was cuftomary for 
the great people to: deliver their laws from eminences of thiskind. Our Druids had 
their Gorfeddau, where they fate aloft, and delivered their decrees, their fentences, and 

"their orations to the people. ; 

It has been faid, that Malcolm Mac-Kenneth, or Malcolm the IL. feated in the famous 
chair, placed on this mount, “ gave and diftributed all his lands of the realm of Scot- 
land amongft his men, and referved nathing in propertie to him(elf, bot the royall dig- 
nitie, and the Mutehill in the towne of Scone §.” So that it fhould feem the very exe 
iftence of his royal dignity depended on the poffeffion of this hill of authority. But I 
muft remark with Mr. Guthrie, that this -diftribution ought to be taken in a more 
limited fenfe : it being incredible that any Prince fhould thus totally diveft himfelf of all 
the royal demefnes. It is moft probable that he only renewed to his barons the grants 


* On opening this quarry, for the materials of the prefent bridge, numbers of the ancient tools were 
difcovered, 

+ Gabions, 82. : 

} Or Scyon, as it is called in a charter of Alexander II. Vide Anderfon’s Diplomata, No. XXX. - 

§ Regiam Majeft. p. 1. and Bocthius, lib. XE. p. 245. 2 
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of their lands, and in. reward for their faithful fervices made their tenures fure and here- 
ditary, which before they held precarioufly, and on the will of the crown *. 

The abbey was founded by Alexander the Firft, in 11.14, and was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity and St. Michael the arch-angel, and filled with canons regular of St. 
Auguttine. It is faid to have been originally a feat of the Culdees, which is not im- 
probable, as it is not to be fuppofed that fo noted a place could be deftitute of fome re- 
Keious order. The revenues at the reformation were confiderable: amounting to 
1140l. 6s. 6d. Scots; befides fixteen chaldrons and two firlots of wheat ; feventy-three 
chaldrons thirteen bolls, two firlots and two pecks of bear; fixty-two chaldrons of 
meal; eighteen chaldrons and three bolls of oats; and one la{t of falmon. — 

In the church of this abbey was preferved the famous chair, whofe bottom was the 
fatal ftone,. the palladium of the Scottifh monarchy; the ftone, which had firft ferved 
Jacob for his pillow, was afterwards tranfported into Spain, where it was firft ufed as a 
feat of juftice by Gethalus, cotemporary with Mofes. It afterwards found its way to 
Dunftaffage in Argylefhire, continued there as the coronation chair till the reign of 
Kenneth II. who to fecure his empire removed it toScone. Here it remained, and in it 
every Scottifh monarch was inaugurated till the year 1296, when Edward i. to the 
mortification of North-Britain, tranflated it to Weftminfter abbey ; and with it, accord. 
ing to ancient prophecy, the empire of Scotland. : 

The ceremony of placing the new monarch in the coronation chair was hereditary in 
the ancient Earls of Fife. Edward, in the midft of his ufurpation, paid a ftrit atten- 
tion to that point: the office was in Duncan the eleventh Earl; bur as he was under 
age and with the King, I find in Rymer’s Foedera + a writ dated Nov. 21, 1292, at 
Norham, direGting one John of Perth,-inftead of the young Earl, to perform the cere- 
mony of putting his creature Joht, Baliol into the regal chair at Scone. 

This abbey, with the church, in the year 1559, underwent the common fate of re- 
ligious houfes, in the furious and ungovernable feafon of reformation, . This was de- 
molifhed by the zealots of Dundee, in refentment of one of their company being killed: 
by a fhot from the houfe,. The nobility who were prefent {trove to divert their rage, 
being more interefted in the prefervation, from the profpe&t of fharing in the plunder 
of the church. 

In the church is the monument of Sir David Murray, anceftor of Lord Stormont, 
the prefent owner of the place. Sir David’s figure is placed in an attitude of devotion, 
with a long infcription, relating his lineage, offices and virtues. Charles II. was. 
crowned in this church before he fet out in the expedition that terminated in the fatal 
battle of Worcefter. ‘The crown was placed on his head by the Marquis of Argyle, 
the wily peer being for once cheated by the young prince, who flattered him with the 
hope of feeing one of his daughters mother of a line of kings }. 

In the year 1715 the old Chevalier refided here for fome time, and iffued out fix 
proclamations, among which was one for his coronation on the 23d of January 17163 
but before that time his refolution failed, and he fied from a crown he was unworthy to. 
wear. His fon,in 1745, made the place a fhort vifit. ~ 

Return the fame road; pafs near the end of the bridge of Perth, and after a fhort 
fpace, ride beneath the vatt rocks of Kinnoull, which threaten deftruction to the tra- 
veller, from the frequent falls from this black and ragged precipice. Many awful ruins. 
are feattered far beyond the road ; one of which a few years ago overwhelmed a {mall 


* Hilt. Scotland, I. 226. + Vol. ii. p. 600. 
} Clarendon, vi. 395. 
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- ‘¢ottage and the poor inhabitants: Beautiful agates are frequently found in this hill. 
In.examining the fragments that lay beneath, £ difcovered a confiderable quantity of, 
java, a proof of its having been an ancient volcano. ; At 

In the church of Kinnoull is the magnificent monument of Chancellor Hay *.. His 
lordfhip is reprefented flanding under a rich entablature, fupported by three pillars : 
two elegantly carved, the third plain, furrounded by a coronet. His drefs is a long 
gown, gréat ruff, and {mall clofe cap. The feals and a {cull are placed ona table be- 
fore hin. Beneath is a fpace defigned for the epitaph, but Jeft uninfcribed.- 

: Soon reach the noted Carfe of Gowrie, a fine tract that extends in length fourteen 

miles, and in breadth four, bounded on the north by a range of hills called the Braes 

of Gowrie, and by the river Tay on the fouth. ‘Too much cannot be faid of its ferti- 
lity. It is covered with corn of every fpecies; peas and clover all in great perfection ; 
varied with orchards, plantations, and gentlemen’s feats. The roads are planted on 
each fide with trees, which, with the vaft richnefs of the country, reminded me of Flan- 
ders; and the extenfive. corn fands, with the mud-houfes, dabbed on the outfide with 
cow-dung, for fuel, immediately brought before me the idea of Northamptonfhire. It 
"agrees with the laft alfo, in finding during fummer a great deficiency of water for com- 
mon ufes, and a great lack of fuel all winter; fo that the following is become a pro- 
verbial faying, (falfe, I truft, in the laft inftance) ‘ that.the Carfe of Gowrie wants wa- 

* ter all fummer, fire all winter, and.the grace of God all the year through.””_. 

The view of the ‘Tay.and the oppofite fhore add‘ great charms to the view. On the 
fouthern bank ftands Elcho, a poor convent of Ciftertian nuns, founded by David 
Lindfay of Glanerk and his mother, on a piece of ground belonging to Dumferline ; 
endowed afterwards by Madochf, Earl of Strathearn, with the lands of Kinnaird in 
Fife. But the reclufes were.never very opulent, as#théir whole revenue at the Refor- ’ 
mation amounted but to fixty-four pounds fix fhillings and eight-pence. 

A little further the Tay begins to fpread confiderably, and to affume the form of an 
zfltuary. At a hamlet called Hawkeftone, fee on the road fide a very large ftone, faid 
to be that on which the hawk of the peafant Hay alighted, after it had performed its 
flight round the land which was given to the gallant ruitic in reward of his fervices: on 
it is infcribed In modern letters, I know not why, the word Caledonia, ~ : 

Reach Errol, a {mall town, remarkable for the beautiful views, particularly. thofe 
from the gardens of Mr. Crawford, feated on a knowl, with a rich view of land or 
water from every part. Here I remarked the wrbor vite of a very uncommon fize, 
being five feet fix inches in circumference. The feeds ripen here very weil. 

Obferve, about a mile to the left, Caftle-Lion, a feat of the Lions Earls of Strathmore. 

‘The Carfe of Gowrie terminates a few miles- farther, when the land -grows higher, 
but ftill continues fertile and improved. 

“The fouthern boundary of the Tay is the fhire of Fife, a beautiful extent of country, 
rifing gently from the water edge. Newburgh, a port of Perth, where veffels of three 
hundred tons may lie, is to be feen on that fhore, a little eaft of Abernethy. Farther 
on are many places of note that lie on that coaft, and were feen in the courfe of this 
day’s ride. "The firft is Lindores, a little eaft of Newburgh, a rich abbey, founded by 
David Earl of Huntingdon, brother to WiHiam the Firft, on his return from the Holy 
Land, about the year 1178. ‘The pious inhabitants were Tyronefian monks, drawn 
‘from the abbey of Kelfo, whom Boethius pronounces to have been famous for the inno. 


* Sir George Hay firft Earl of Kirnoull. 
+ Probably Malaile or Maurice, for I fee no Madochs among the Earls. 
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cency of thelr manners. Their revenue in money was two thoufand two hundred and 
forty pounds fourteen fhillings and fourpence Scots; and they had befides twenty-two 
parith churches dependent onthem. The Duke of Rothefay, eldeft fon to Robert If, 
who was ftarved to death at Falkland by his uncle, was, according to report, buried in 
the church of this abbey. © ‘ : 7 

A few miles more to the eaft, on the fame fhore, are the ruins of Balmerino, or Bal- 
merinoch, a molt beautiful abbey of Ciftercians (tranfplanted from Melrofs), begun by 
Alexander I.-and his mother Emergarda, in 1229, on lands purchafed by her for a 
thoufand marks from Richard de Ruele, who refigned this and the lands of Cultreach 
and Ballindean to her in 1215, for this pious ufe. Various other donations were be- 
ftowed on it; among which may be reckoned Corbie and Birkill, and its parks, be- 
queathed by Lawrence of Abernethy, becaufe the royal foundrefs had left him in her 
will a legacy of two hundred marks fterling. The preceptory of Gadvan in Fife alfo 
belonged to this abbey, and two or three of the monks always refided on it. The re- 
venues of the place wére not large, not exceeding feven hundred and four pounds two 
{hillings and teapence halfpenny in Scots money. At the Reformation Balmerino was 
erected into a barony, in favour of Sir James Elphinfton. . 

Near the village of Invergowrie quit the fhire of Perth, and enter that of Angus, and 
after a ride of three or four miles arrive at Dundee, a well-built town, feated on the 
zeftuary of the Tay, about eight miles from the mouth, in lat. 56.24. 30. long. from. 
London 3—5. 3. welt, and is the third in rank of the royal boroughs. The number 
of inhabitants in the town. and fuburbs amount pearly to fourteen thoufand. Here are 
three eftablifhed churches, with three minifters and. two affiftants, for the difcharge of 
the duty of the parith, which includes a certain diftri&: near the town; befides, there 
are two epifcopal chapels, a meeting-houfe for the Glaffites *, and. thrée for.the burgher. 
and antiburgher feceders. : : 

‘The town is feated on the fide of a hill, and is rather irregularly laid out. . Above it 
is Law of Dundee, a mark to feamen. The harbour is artificially protected by piers, 
and furnifhed with a quay, on which are three very handfome public warehoufes, built 
in 1756. The largeft is compofed of a centre a hundred feet long, with two handfome 
wings, all built of free-{tone, and their corners adorned with ruftic work. The harbour 
is very commodious, and very acceffible by people that are acquainted with it. “There 
are on the north fhore, near the entry of the-zeltuary, two light-houfes, very completely 
finifhed, and well attended, being the property of the fraternity of feamen at Dundee 5 
but the want of.a new furvey is much to be regretted, as the fands have of late years 
fhifted: the public therefore look up to the admiralty expeCting its attention in this 
important article. ‘The port will contain about two hundred fail, has at fpring tides 
fourteen feet water, and admits veffels of upwards of three hundred tons burden. There 
are at prefent about feventy thips belonging to the place, and one of two hundred and 
fixty-four tons, that is employed in the Greenland whale-fifhery. An attempt is now 
making to revive the coa{ting cod-fithery. : ; 

The manufadtures of Dundee are litien, efpecially of Ofnaburghs, fail-cloth, cordage, 
threads, thread-{tockings, buckrams (a new work in Scotland), tanned leather, and 
thoes, for the London market; hats, which has fet afide their importation from Eng- 
land for the fupply of thefe parts ; and laftly, as an article of trade, may be mentioned 
a fugar-houfe, ereted about {even years ago, which does confiderable.bufinefs. Here 

- was, in memory of man, a manufacture of coarfe woollen cloth, called plaiden, which 


* Or the followers of Mr. John Glafe, founder of the fe& of Independents in North Britain, 
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vas exported undreffed, undyed, to Sweden, Germany, and the United Provinces, for 
cloathing the troops of thofe countries ; but this was fuperfeded by that of Ofnaburghs, 
which commenced in the year 1747, and is now the ftaple of the county of Angus. 
In 1773, 4,448,460 vards weré ftamped ; the price from fourpence to fixpence a yard. 
‘Thele are fhipped for London, Newcaftle, Leith, Burrowttonefs, and Glafgow, from: 
whence they are fent to the Weft Indies and America, for the cloathing.of the flavee. 
To the fame places are alfo exported threads, foap, fhoes, leather, and fadtery goodti. 
To Sweden and Norway are fent potatoes, and dreffings of flax ; and in times of plenty,” 
when exportation is allowed, corn, meal, and flour. ‘The falmon taken néar Brough- 
Tay caftle is fent falted to Holland. : . : 

In refped& to imports, it receives from North ‘America, Ruffia, Memel and Dantzick, 
Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, the ufual exports of thofe countries; and from. 
Holland undreft flax, for the manufaCure of threads and fine linens, pot-athes, Hnfeed, 
clover-feed, old iron, and madder, for the ufe of dyers. Such is its prefent ftate. 

The public buildings, ancient and modern, are thefe: the magnificent Gothie tower- 
of the old church, a venerable and fuperb building, now ftanding by itfelt, giving reafon- 
to every fpetator to regret the lofs of the body. ‘Ihe’ onby* remains are the.choir, 
called the Old Kirk, whofe weft end is croffed by another building, divided: into two 
places of worfhip, evidently of a later conftruétion, and probably built out of the ruins 

of the old: the laft, when entire, was in form of a crofs, and, according to- Boethius,. 
founded by David Earl of Huntingdon, brother to William. I: of Seotland,-and dedi= 

cated to the bleffed Virgin. This happened on his return from his third crufade, in. . 
which he.had accompanied Richard I. in 1189, and carried with him five hundred of. 
his countrymen. After undergoing various calamities incident to thefe pious warriors, 

- on his return to his native country he was nearly perifhing by fhipwreck in fight‘of this 
place, when vowing to erect a temple to the Virgin he was inftantly relieved, and fhewed 
his gratitude in this fuperb pile *. Tt muft be confeffed that he called in the aid of other 
well-difpofed people; for he obtained a mandate from the Pope, ftill to be feen in the 

Vatican {, recommending, to affilt in the expence, a cdlleGtion throughout Chriftendom. 

The time that part of the body of the church was deftroyed is not certainly known ; 
‘it was probably at the time of the Reformation, when the zealots of this place made 
excurfions far and wide to deftroy the churches of other cities. 

. This place had feveral religious houfes ; one of Mathurines, founded by James-Lind- 
fay, whofe charter was confirmed at Perth, in 1392, by Robert III. Another of Do- 
minicans, by Andrew Abercrombie, a burgefs of. the town. A third, of Prancifcans, 
by: Devorgilla, daughter to Alan Lord of Galloway; but that was fupported only by 
‘alms, Lady Beatrix, dowager of William Earl of Errol, gave them a bundred pounds 
Scots, on condition that the monks -prayed (with a low voice) for her foul, and that of 
her. hufband. - In 1482 they confifted of a warden and fourteen brethren. The fourth 
was a nunnery, whole name is barely mentioned {. 

The town-houfe is a moft elegant ftru@ure, begun in the year 1730, and finifhed in 
31734. It was carried on under the direétions of the father of the gentlemen to.whom 
we owe the Adelphi. It contains the poft-office, the court-room, with vaulted repofi- 
tories for the records, the guildhall, and the council-chamber. 


.® Boethius, lib. xiii. 275, 276. : : 
+ Ic was thewn to DoGor William Raitt, in 1740, by the Pope's librarian, 
1 Keith, 243. 272. 274. 283. . a 
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.Hereds a new church, built in a flyle that does credit to-the place, and which thews 
an enlargement of mind .in the preibyterians; who now begin to think that the Lord 
may be praifed in beauty of holinefs. i ra 

There is not a-relique left of the ancient caftle; but its fite may be found where'the . 
Lion inn now ftands. . : : ; 
‘Two or three miles eaft of Dundee, on the river, are the ruins of the fort called 
Brough-Tay Crag; over againft which is Parton Crags, or Eaft Ferry, from whence 
is the road to St. Andrew’s. ‘This place was taken by the Englifh fleet, in 1547, on 
the invafion of Scotland by the Duke of Somerfet. The Englifh remained in poffeffion 
of it till 1556, when it was furrendered to the French under M. Deffé, who by its cap- 
ture freed the Scots from a moft troublefome neighbour. ~ . 
This ptace derives its name-from Dun, a hill, and Dee or Tay, the river, on which i¢ 
’ ftands ; for Tay feems to have been corrupted from Dee, a common Celtic name for 
feveral rivers. ‘Boethius fays that its ancient name was Alectum, but I cannot learn 
on what foundation, The Roman figet entered this eftuary, and might have had.a 
ftation in fome part ; but from diligent enquiry I cannot learn ‘that there have been 
either camp or road, or coins, or any other traces of that nation difcovered in the 
neighbourhood. a 
‘The firft notice I find of it in hiftory is on the occafion before mentioned, when the 

Earl of Huntingdon founded its church, and changed, as Boethius afferts,“its mame. 

from Aleétum to Dei Donum. It was a confiderable place in the time of Edward I, 

who ia his northern progrefs, in 1291, reduced it and other places that lay in his way. 

About the year 1311 it was-in poffeffion of his fon, who placed there as governor -Wil- , 

liam de Montfichet *. In 1423 it entered into an obligation with Edinburgh, Perth, 

and Aberdeen to raife eleven thoufand pounds towards paying the ranfom’of-Jamesl., 
then prifoner.in England +. This is a proof of its wealth at that time ; and an evidence 
of its commerce in 1.458 may be collected from the royal privilege granted to it: by 

James II., of the following tolls towards the repair of the harbour, which were thus im« 

pofed :, on every fhip ten thillings; onevery crayer, bufs, barge, or ballinger, five fhil- 

lings; on every fercoft, twelve-pence; on every great boat, fix-pence {. 7 

But Dundee received a dreadful check by the fiege: it underwent by the. Englith, 
under General Monk, in September 1651. ‘fhe governor, Major-general Lumiden, 
was fummoned ; but returning a very infulting anfwer; Monk determined to ftorm.the 
place. . By means of a Scotch boy he difcovered the fituation of the garrifon, that it 
was fecure, and generally by noon in a flate of intoxication. He made a feint, as if he 
intended to raife the fiege ; but returned inftantly with his forces fupplied with fheaves 
of wheat cut out of the neighbouring fields; with them.they filled the ditch, fucceeded_ 
in their attack, and put about. fix hundred of the garrifon to the fword. The governor 

. perithed, as Sir Philip Warwick fays §, by the hands of a fanatic officer, after quarter 
was given, to the great concern of the humane Monk. ‘lhe booty was immente, for 
befides the wealth found in the town, there were fixty fail of fhips in the harbour‘. ~ 

I muft not quit Dundee without faying that Dudhope, the feat of the gallant Vifcount 

Dundee, lies a little north of the place. It had been the ancient refidence of the Scrym- 

feours, and was rebuilt in 1600 by Sir John Scrymfeour, a family ruined in the civil wars. 

It fell at length to the crown, and was granted by James VII. to the Vifcount, then only + 


*+ Ayloffe’s Ancient Calendars, 123. 3¢6. ie $ Anderfon’s Dik. of Commerce, i. 277- 
§ Memoirs, 361. tf) Vide Gumble’s Life of Gen. Monk, 42. Whitelocke, 508, 5cg 
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Graham of Claverhoufe ; on his heroic death it was given to the Marquis of Doughas, 
and ftill remains in that houfe. ae ; aa 

Aug. 30. In the morning continue my journey, and turn from Dundee northward, 
The country grows a little'more hilly ; is {till much cultivated; the foil is good, but the 
fields of wheat grow fcarcer. Leave on the left Balumbi, a ruined caitle with two 
round towers. On the right is Clay-pots, one of the feats of the famous Cardinal 
Beaton. : 

" Leave, unknowingly, to the weft a curious monumental ftone, fet up in memory of 
the defeat of Camus, a Danifh commander, flain on the fpot, about the year 994. 
According to Mr. Gordon *, it is in form of a crofs. On one fide is a moft rude 
figure of our Saviour crucified ; beneath, a {trange Centaur-like mon 
Cn the upper part of the other fide is a man, his head furrounded with a glory, and an 
angel kneeling to him. Beneath are two forms like Egyptian mummies ;. and in the 
third compartment, two men with bonnets on their heads and books in their hands. 
The battle was fought near the village of Barray, where numbers of tumuli mark the 
place of flaughter ; but Camus flying, was flain here. Commiffary Maule mentions a 
camp at Kaer-boddo, fortified with rampart and fofs, to this day ftyled Norway dikes; 

Reach Panmure, a large and excellent houfe, furrounded by vaft plantations. It was. 
built about a hundred years ago, on the fite of the feat of the ancient family of the’ 
Maules,'in the barony of Panmure, conveyed into that houfe by the marriage of the 
heirefs of the place, daughter of Sir William de Valoniis, lord chamberlain of Scot- 
land in the reign of Alexander IJ. This barony and that of Banevin had been granted 
to his father Philip de Valoniis, and confirmed to himfelf by William to be held by the 
fervice providing half a foldier whenfoever demanded +. : 

In the houfe are fome excellent portraits of diftinguithed perfonages ; among them: 
a half-length of the Earl of Loudon, chancellor of Scotland during the civil wars of the 
laft century, efteemed the moft eloquent man of his time, and the moft aétive leader of 
the covenanting party. We may learn from his hiftory, that the regard pretended by 
the faction for the interefts of religion was mere hypocrify.. The proof may be cdlleéted 
from the imprifonment of this nobleman in the Tower, in the year 1639, for the higheft 
act of treafon ;. for joming in an offer to put his country under the protection of the 
French king, provided he would aflift the party in their defigns |; for offering to unite 
with powers the moft arbitrary in Europe, and the moft cruel and inveterate perfecutors 
of their Calviniftical brethren ; but the violence of party would have induced them to 
have heard a mafs which they pretended to abhor, provided they could rejeét the inno- 
cent liturgy, and tyrannize over finking monarchy. After the quarrel of the Scots. 
with the Englifh parliament, he united in the endeavours of his countrymen to reftore 
Charles II., yet paffed fentence, as chancellor, on the gallant Montrofe, with ali the 
fournefs of his old friends, and with all the infolence of a Jefferies. On the defeat 
of the King at Worcefter, his new attachments obliged him to avoid the rage of the 
ruling powers: he fled to the Highlands, at length made his peace, and lived in obfcu- 
rity ail his death in 1663. . 

A half-length of the firft Earl of Panmure, in his robes. He was lord of the bed- 
chamber to Charles L., and a faithful fervant to his Majefty in all fortunes. After the | 
King’s death he retired into Scotland, where, in 1654, he was fined, by an ordinance 
of the Proteétor’s council, in the fum of ten thoufand pounds, for no other reafon than 
that his fons were engaged in the royal caufe. . 


fter with fix legs. 
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James Earl of Panmure, in a long wig, and armour, difgraced by JamesIl. for non- 
compliance with that Prince’s defigns in favour of popery; yet, at the convention of 
the eftates at the Revolution, was a ftrenuous advocate in defence of his old matter. 
In +715 carried his attachment fo far as to join the infurgents in favour of the fon; be: 
haved with gallantry at the battle of Sheriff-moor, and forfeited his eftate and honours 
in the caufe. His nephew, by his merit, recovered the title, being created on that fcore 
Earl of Panmure in the kingdom of Ireland ; and fortune, in this inftance a judicious 
goddels, fupplied him with the means of purchafing the large family eftate. 

A fine head of Prince Rupert, looking over one fhoulder. 

. A fine portrait of the Duke of Monmouth, fitting : his hair long and beautiful; his 
drefs, a brown fattin mantle, and a laced cravat. : 

A head of the Duke of Hamilton, killed by Lord Mohun. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, with his ufual favage look. 

The Duc d’Aumont, the French ambaffador in the reign of Queen Anne, who came 
over on the occafion of the peace. He is faid to have paid this fine compliment to the 
" troops that had helped to reduce the dangerous power of his mafter, by obferving em- 
phatically, at a review near London, ‘that he was very glad to fee them in that 
place * 

Mr. Colefhill of Chigwell, Yorkthire, a half-length, in a black cap, furred gown, 
with a gold chain. ‘ 

His daughter, grotefquely dreffed in black ; her arms perfectly herifé2s with points. 
She was the lady of Sir Edward Stanhope, prefident of the north, whofe pi€ture in finall’ 
is by her. 

: ‘Augult 31. Proceed eaftward through an open country, and in two hours reach . 
Aberbrothic, or Arbroath, feated on the difcharge of the little river Brothic into the 

fea, as the name imports; aber in the Britith implying fuch a fituation. It is a fmall 

but flourifhing place, well built, and ftill encreafing : the town has been in an improv- 

ing ftate for the thirty laft years, and the number of inhabitants greatly augmented. 

This is owing to the introduétion of manufa€tures; the number at this time is faid to 

be about three thoufand five hundred: thefe principally confit of weavers of coarfe 

brown linens, and fome fail-cloth; others are employed ‘in, making white and coloured 

threads ; the remainder are either engaged in the fhipping”6f the place, or in the necef-. 
fary and common mechanic trades. : 

‘The brown linens, or Ofnaburghs, were manufactured here before any encouragé- 
ment was given by government, or the linen company erected at Edinburgh. The. 
merchant who firft introduced the manufacture is {till alive, and has the happinefs of 
feeing it overfpread the country. It appears from the books of the ftamp-office in this- 
town, that feven or eight hundred thoufand yards are annually made in the place, and 
afmall diftrict round. Befide this export, and that of thread, much barley, and fome 
wheat is fent abroad ; but fo populous is the country, that more than. an equivalent. of: 
meal is imported. ; : 

The foreign imports are flax, flax-feed, and timber, from the-Baltic.. The coatt-- 
ing trade confifts of coals from Borrowftonefs, and lime from Lord Elgin’s kilns in Fife. 
The firft forms a confiderable article of commerce, this being the laft port to the north. - 
into which that commodity may be brought, free from the heavy duty. commencing after- 
it has pafled the. promontory, the Red Head. Phe coaft from the Buttonefs, or nor- 
thern cape of the Firth of Tay, is entirely deftitute of a port, as far as the harbour 


* Communicated by the Rev, Me, Granger, to whofe liberal difpofition I find myfelf often indebted. 
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of Montrofe. In fa&t this eaftern fide. of-the kingdom is as: unfayourab'e to: the feanian 
as it is tothe planter. Whofoever will give themfelves-the-trouble of caiting. their eye 
on the map, will perceive that from the Humber’s mouth toJohn-a-Groat’s houle, there 
is an uncommon fcarcity of retreats for the diftreffed navigator:: they occur feldom, and 
have often near their entrances the obftructions of fand to render’ the accels difficult. 
On the weftern fide of the kingdom nature hath dealt-out the harbours with a perfe& 
profufion; not a headland can be doubled, but what. offers a fafe anchorage to the dif- 
treffed veflel. 2 SF 

Aberbrothic would have wanted a harbour, had not:the aid of art ‘been called in; 
for in default of a natural, a tolerable artificial one of piers has been forrhed,. where at’ 
fpring tides, which rife here fifteen feet, fhips of two hundred tons can come, and of 
eighty at neap-tides; but they mutt lie dry at low water. This port is of great anti- 
quity: there is an agreement yet extant between the abbot and the burghers of Aber- 
brothic, in the-year 1194, concerning the.making of the harbour. Both partics were 
bound to contribute their proportions; but the targeft fell to the fhare of the fornter, 
for which he was to-receive an annual tax, payable out of every. rood of land lying 
within the borough. Thisis a royal borough, and, with Montrofe, Brechin, Inverbervie, 
and Aberdeen, returns one member to parliament. : . : 

The glory. of. this place was the.abbey, whofe very ruins give fome idea of its former 
magnificence : it lies on a rifing above the town, and prefents an extenfive and vene- 
rable front; is'moft delicicufly fituated, commands a view of the fea to the eat, of a 
fertile country to the welt,.bounded by the Grampian hills ; and to the fouth, of the 
‘openings into the firths of ‘fay and Forth. cos : . 

‘The abbey ‘was once inclofed with a ftrong and lofty wall, which furrounded a very 
confiderable tra&t.: on.the fouth-welt corner is a tower,.at prefent the fteeple of the 
parich-church ; at the fouth-eaft corner was another tower, with a gate beneath, called 
the Darn-gate, which, from the word darn, or private, appears te have been the retired 
way to.the abbey. ‘Che magnificent church ftands on the north fide of the fquare, and 
was built in fornr of a crofs; on the fide are three rows:of falfe arches, one above the 
‘other, which have a.fine effect, and above them are very high windows, with a circular 
oneabove. In April laft a part adjoining to.the weft end fell fuddenly down, and de- 
ftroyed. much of the. beautyfof the place. The length of the whole church is about 
two hundred and feventy-five feet, the breadth of the body and fide-ailles,.from wall to 
wall, fixty-feven.: the length of the tranfept an hundred and fixty-five fect; the breadth 
twenty-feveri. 

It feems as if there had been three towers; one in the centre, and two others on each 
fide of the. weft end, part of which. ftill remains, On the fouth fide, adjoining the 
church, are the ruins of the chapter-houfe; the lower part is vaulted, is a fpacious 
room, well lighted with Gothic windows. Above is another good apartment. 

__ Whe great gate to the abbey fronts the north: above the arch had been a large gal. 
lery, with a window at each end. At the north-weft corner of the monaftery ftand the 
walls of the regality prifon, of great ftrength and thicknefs: within are two vaults, and 
over them fome light apartments. The prifon did belong to the convent, which re- 
figned this part of its jurifdi@tion to a layman, whom the religious eleéted to jude in 
criminal affairs. The family of Airly had this office before the- Reformation, and con- 
tinued poffeffed of it till the year 1747, when it was fold and velted in the crown with - 
the other heretable jurifdi@ions.  — 

In the year 1445, the election of this officer proved fatal to the chieftains of two 
noble families. The convent had that year chofen Alexander Lindefay, eldeft fon of 
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the Earl of Crawford, to be the judge or bailey of their regality ; but he_proved fo 
‘ -expenfive by his number of followers, and high way of living, that they were obliged. 
to remove him, and appoint in his place Alexander, nephew to John Ogilvie of Airly, 
who had an hereditary claim to the place; this occafioned-a cruel feud between the 
families ; each affembled their vaffals, and terminated the difpute near the town. The 
Lindfays were vidtorious, but both the principals fell in the battle, with about five 
hundred of their followers. _ ‘ : 

Very few other buildings remain. In the area within the great gate is to be feen 
part of the abbot’s lodgings, built on ftrong vaults, three ftories high, confifting of 
fome large and handfome rooms. : a 

This abbey was founded by William the Lion in 1178, and dedicated to our cele. 
brated primate Thomas 4 Becket. The. founder was buried here, but there are no 
remains of his tomb, or of any other, excepting that of a monk of the name of Alex. 

, ander Nicol. The monks were of the Tyronenfian order, and were firft brought from 
Kelfo, whofe abbot declared thofe of this place on the firft inftitution to be free from 
his jurifdition. he laft abbot was the famous Gardinal Beaton, at the fame time arch- 
bithop,of St. Andrew’s, and, before his death, as great and abfolute here as Wollfey - 
was in England. On the Reformation, John Hamilton was commendatory abbot. 1h 
1608 it was erected inte a barony, in favour of his fon James, then was to 
the Earl of Dyfart, and finally bought by. Patrick Maule of Panmure, with tf patron. 
age of thirty-four pounds, : 

‘The revenues wene very: great in the year 1562, they’ were reckoned two thoufand 
five hundred and fifty-three pounds Scots, befides the vaft contributions of corn from. 
the tenants, wha paid their rents in kind. The ordinance for the yearly provifion of 
the houfe in 1530, will ferve to. give fome idea of the great-charity and hofpitality of 
of the place. “here was an order for. buying, eek: et 


800 weathers, 82. chalders of malty - 
» g80-oxen; 30 of wheat, - 
14 barrels of falmon; 40 -of meal,. - 


. 1200: dried cod-fith. 

All which appears additional to the produce of their lands; or what their tenants 
brought In. ‘This profufton of ftoyes would feem very extraordinary, when the num- * 
ber.of monks did not exceed twenty five: but the ordinance: acquaints’ us, that the 
appointments of that year exceeded thofe of 1528, notwithftanding in the lait the king 
had beer there twice, and the archbifhop thrice. In the chartulary of the houfes thefe 
vifits are complained of as an intolerable burden, and with reafon, for befides loading the 
abbey with vait expence, it deprived them of the means of exerting their ufual hofpi- 
tality towards the poor. : : 

King John, the Englifh monarch, granted this monaftery moft uncommon privileges ; 
for, by charter under his great feal, he exempted it a telonits et confuetudine in every - 
part of England, except London. : ; : . 

In this monaftery Robert Bruce convened the nobility of this kingdom, who here 
framed the fpirited letter and remonftrance to Pope John, dated April 6, 13203 in 
which they trace the origin of the Scots from the greater Scythia, through the Tyrrhe.' 
nian fea, and. the pillars of Hercules into Spain; they inform hii that they expelled 
the ancient Britons, deltroyed the Pits, and maintained this kingdom free, through a 
a race of 113 kings of uninterrupted lineal defcent. They (trongly affert their inde. 
pendency of the Englith, and difclaim: the right that Edward Ul. ‘pretended to the 
kingdom. . They entreat his Holinefs to admonith Edward to defilt from his hoftitities ; 
: : 27 and 
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and heroically acquaint the Pope, that even fhould Bruce defert their caufe, they would 
choofe another leader, (fo'little notion had they even then.of hereditary right,) and 
never fubmit even to extremity to the unjuft pretenfions of the Englith monarch. 
© Cui (Roberto) tanquam illi per quem falus in populo faéta eft, pro noftra libertate 
tuenda tam jure quam meritis tenemur et volumus in omnibus adhxrere; quem fi ab 
inceptis defilteret Regi Anglorum aut Anglicis nos aut regnum noftrum volens iub- 
jicere, tanquam inimicum noftrum, et {ui noftrifque juris fubverforem, ftatim expellere. 
niteremur, et alium regem noftrum, qui ad defenfionem noftrim fufficeret, faceremus. 
Quia quamdiu centum vivi remanferint, nunquam Anglorum domino aliquatenus vo- 
lumus fubjugari; non enim propter gloriam, divitias aut honores pugnamus, fed 
propter libertatem folummodo, qui nemo bonus nifi fimul cum vita amittit.””: 

There is no immediate anfwer from the Pope extant ; but there is reafon to fuppofe 
that this very important remonftrance had great weight; for in Auguft ef the fame 
year, he fent a bull * to Edward, to exhort him to make peace with the Scots, in order 
that the operations againft the Infidels in the Holy-land-might be purfued without in- 
terruption. ‘There is alfo a letter from his Holinefs t to the fame prince, to acquaint 
him, that at the earneft requeft of Robert, he-had fufpended the fentence of excom- 
munication, perhaps through fear of lofing the whole Scottifh nation by too rigorous 


a peg : 

After'dinner continue my journey towards Montrofe. I am informed that. near the 
road ftands the church of St. Vigian, a Gothic building, fupported by pillars, with 
ifles on each fide, and ftanding ona pretty green mount, in the midft of a valley. The 
church returns a fine echo, repeating diftinétly an hexameter verfe. ; 

‘Pafs through an open country, and obferve, that the -plantations are vaftly moffed, 
being expofed to the cankering blafts of the eaftern winds, which bring with them fré- 
quent rains, and great volumes of black'fog. Ride by extenfive fields of peas and po~ 
tatoes; the laft a novelty till within the lat twenty years. : 

‘The open country continues as far as Lunan, where the inclofures commegce. To the 
right is the promontory called the Red-head, forming one horn of Lunan bay, open to 
the eaft wind. The fhore in this part is high, bold, and rocky, and often excavated 
with vaft hollows, extremely worthy the attention of the traveller; no plate exhibits 
a greater variety; fome open to the fea, with a narrow mouth ; and, internally, in- 
ftantly rifg into lofty and {pacious vaults, and fo extenfively meandring, that no one has, 
as yet, had the hardinels to explore the end. 

Others of thefe caves fhew a magnificent entrance, divided in the middle by a vaft 
column, forming two arches of a height and grandeur that fhames the work of art in the 
nobleft of the Gothic cathedrals. ‘Ihe voyager may amufe himfelf by entering in a boat 
conone fide of the pillar, furrounding it, and returning to the fea on the other. But 
the moft aftonifhing of all is the cavern, called the Geylit Pot, that almoft realifes in ro- 
mantic form a fable in the Perfian Tales. The traveller may make a confiderable fub- 
terraneous voyage, with a picturefque fcenery of lofty rock above, and on every fide ; 

- he may be rowed in this folemn fcene till he finds himfelf fuddenly reftored to the fight 
of the heavens; he finds himfelf in a circular chafm, open to the day, with a narrow 
Jhottom, and extenfive top, widening at the margin to two hundred feet in diameter ; on 

aining the fummit a molt unexpetted profped appears; he finds himfelf at a diftance 
Fit the fea, amidft corn-fields, enjoys a fine view of the country, ‘and a gentle- 
man’s feat, at a fmall diftance from the place out of which he emerged. Such 


© Rymer’s Feedera, ii 846. - ~ + Idem, 848. 
5 may 
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may be the amufement of the curious in the calms of the fummer-feafon; but 
when the ftorm is direéted from the eaft, the view from the edge of this hellow is tre- 
mendous ; fot from the height of aboye three’ hundred feet, they may look down on the 
furious waves, whitened with foam, and felling in their long confinement. 

. The cliffs of this thore are not without their fingularities : peninfulated rocks, of ftu- 
pendous height, jut frequently from their front, precipitous on all fides, and wathed by 
a great depth of water: the ifthmus that joins them to the land is extremely narrow, 
impaflable for any more than two or three perfons a-breaft ; but the tops of the rocks 
{pread into verdant areas, containing veltiges of rude fortifications, in ancient and bar- 
barous times the. retreat of the neighbouring inhabitants from the too powerful invader. 

On the fouth fide of Lunan water is Red-ca{tle, once a refidence of William the 
Lion. After crofling-that water, the country becomes inclofed, and divided into fields 
of about eight or tem Scotch acres in fize, fenced with walls or banks, planted with 
French furze, or with white-thorn. A great fpirit of hufbandry appears in thefe parts, 
efpecially ia the parith of Craig, which I now enter. The improvements were origi- 
nally begun by two brothers, Meffrs. Scotts, of Roffie and Duninald, who about forty 
years,ago made their experiment on an eftate of eight or nine hundred a year value; . 
and at prefent they or their heirs find the reward-of induftry by receiving from it three 
thoufand pounds per annum. ‘The principal manure is lime, but every fpecies of good 
hufbandry is practifed here, and the-produce is correfpondent; all ” grain 
yield fix from one; the grafs-land is fet from twenty-five to thirty fhilling' an. acre. 

- ‘The improvements made of a farm on five hundred 4 year, held by Mr. Patrick Scott, 
mutt not be forgetten, as he has the metit of making land not. worth five fhillings per 
acre, at prefent worth twenty. There need no ftronger proof of the improvements in 
hufbandry, and the fertility of the land in this neighbourhood, than to mention the an- 
nual exports of bear, meal, and malt, from the port of Montrofe, which in favourable 
feafons amount to twenty thoufand bolls. aaa 

On the fouth fide of this -parifh (which is a promontory between Lunan bay and 
the South Efk) is a great body of bluith limeftone,.I may fay, at prefent tantalizing the 
honett farmer, who by reafon of the dearnefs of coal is forbidden the ufe of it; a fatal 
duty of three fhillings and three-pence a ton on all coal, commencing at the Red-head, 
to the infinite prejudice. and difcouragement of rural economy in thefe parts. The 
thoughtlefs impofition of a tax, before the ufe of lime was fcarcely known in thefe ~ 
parts, is now feverely felt, and obliges the farmers to neglect the cheap manure Provi- 
dence intended for them ; and at great expence to import their lime from the Earl - 
of Elgin’s works on the, Firth of Forth, which cofts them about feventeen pence per 
boll, Nature hath denied them coal, peat, and wood ; fo that at prefent they cannot 
burn their lime with the imported fuel at lefs than twenty-pence the boll. : 

Reach the village of Ferryden, oppofite to Montrofe, and, crofling over the ftrait or 
entrance to the harbour, arrive there late at night. 

Montrofe, or more properly Mon-rofs, derives its name either from Moin rofs, the 
fenny promontory *, or from Mant er ofc, the mouth of the ftream t, is feated partly 
on an iftmus, partly ona peninfula, bounded on one fide by the German gcean, on the 
“ether by a large bay, called the bafon or back fands. This penin{ula is evidently a 
large beach, formed in old times by the fea, as appears, by digging to any depth f. 


“® Irvine’s Nomencl. Seot. 158. ~ ~-¢ Baxter, Gloff. Ant. Brit. 170. 

+ Mr. Maitland, vol. i. p. 205, fuppofes that the gravel, thus difcovered, to have been the materials of a 
Roman way, which was continued farther north ; and afferts, that there are vettiges of a camp on the 
acighbouring links or fandy plain, but 1 received not the leaft account of any fuch antiquities. Th 
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The end of this forms one fide of: the entrance to the harbour; a rocky point, called 
by Adair, Scurdinefs, at this time Montrofe-nefs, lies on the fouth-fide, and certain 
fands, called the Annot, on the northern. On the firft is a fquare tower, a fort of 
light-houfe, to dire& the courfe of veffels in dark nights. The Annot fands, after 
violent ftorms from the eaft, approach nearer to the Nefs, but are again removed to 
their old limits by the floods of the Etk, a circumftance to be attended to by mariners. 
The tide rufhes up this entrance with a great head and vaft fury, but the depth of 
water is confiderable, being fix fathoms in the middle, about three days before {pring- 
tide. The breadth is fcarcely a quarter of a mile, but the bafon inftantly expands into 
a beautiful circle of confiderable diameter ; but unfortunately moft of it is dry at low 
water, except where the Southefk forms its channel, in which veflels of fixty tons will 
float even at the loweft ebb. Inch-broik lies on the fouth fide of the entrance, and 
- oppofite to that is the pier, which fhips of any fize may reach, that can bear the ground 
at low water. 

Montrofe is built on the eaft fide of the bafon, and confifts chiefly of one large ftreet, 
of aconfiderable breadth, terminated at one end by the town-houfe or Toll-booth ; a 
handfome pile, with elegant and convenientapartmentsfor the affemblies of the magiltrates. 
The houfes are of ftone, and, like thofe in Flanders, often with their gable ends towards 
the ftreets. The houfe in which the Marquis of Montrofe was born is ftill to be feen. The 
town contains about fix thoufand inhabitants, of which fifteen hundred are Epifcopalians, 
the reft are of the eftablifhed church, with the ufual {chifms of Seceders, Glaflites, Non- 
jvrors, &c. Numbers of genteel families, independent of any trade, refide here as a place of 
agreeable retreat, and numbers keep their carriages ; thefe are principally of the church 
of England. ‘Their chapel, which was founded in 1722, is very neat, has a painted: 
altar-piece, and a fmall organ, _ It is occafionally frequented by the Prefbyterians, who 
fhew here a moft laudable moderation. It is chiefly in the fouth and fouth-weit, that 
religious bigotry reigns, and that ufually among the common people. Our bifhops, who. 
have vifited Scotland, have never failed meeting with a treatment the moft polite and 
refpetful, but the introduétion of the order is impraGicable in a country where the 
natural as well as religious objections are fo {trong ; for the finances ef North Britain 
can never bear the pomp of religion, even fhould the people be induced to admit the 
ceremonial part. _ : 

In the times of popery the Dominicans had a convent here, founded’ by Sir Allan 
Durward, in the year 1230. The friers were afterwards tranfported to an hofpital 
near this city, rebuilt by Patrick Panter, but in 1524 were permitted to return to their 
old feat *. Maitland fays, that their houfe was called the abbey of Celurca; I fup. 
pofe fromthe ancient name of the town which Boethius beftows on it. 

The town has increafed one-third fince the year 1745; at that time there was not a 
fingle manufacture, the inhabitants lived either by one another, or by the hiring out 
of fhips, or by the falmon trade. At prefent the manufa€tures have rifen to a great 
pitch: for example, that of fail-cloth, or fail-duck, as it is here called is very con- 
fiderable; in one houfe eighty-two thoufand five hundred and fixty-fix pieces have 
been made fince 1755. Each piece is thirty-eight yards long, and numbered from VIII. 
tol, No. VII. weighs twenty-four pounds, and every piece, down ta No. L, gains 
three pounds in the piece. The thread for this cloth is fpun here, not by the common 
wheel but by the hands. Women are employed, who have the flax placed round their 
waifts, twift a thread with each hand as they recede from a wheel, turned by a boy at 
the end of a great room. 


* Keith. 270. 
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Coarle cloth. for fhirts for the foldiers is alfo made here ; befides this, coarfeinens, 
which are fent to London or Manchefter to be printed and cottons, for the fame pur- 
pofe, are printed at Perth. Great quantities of fine linen, lawns and‘cambricks are 
manufactured in this town, the laft from two fhillings and fix-pence to five fhillings a 
yard. Diapers and Ofnaburghs make up the fum of the weaver’s employ; which are 
exported to Londen, and fron thence to the Welt-Indies. ; 

Much thread is fpun here, from-two fhillings and fix-pence to five fhillings a pound. 
It is fun both in town and country, and brought here by the rural fpinfters to. be 
cleaned and made into parcels ; and much of it is coloured here. ; 

The bleachery is very confiderable, and is the property of the town : it is not only 
fed by the manufa€turers, but by private families, for the drying of their linen; alt 
paying a certain feé-to.the perfon who rents it from the miagiftrates. The men pride 
themfelves on the beauty of their Hnen, both wearing and houfehold; and with great 
reafon, asit is the effedi of the fkill aad induftry of their fpoufes, who fully emulate the 
ter of the good wife, fo admirably defcribed by the wileft of men. a 
fhe falmon fithery of thefe parts is very confiderable ; from fix hundred to a thou- 

fand barrels are annually exported, valued at three pounds each ; and about fifteen hun« 
dred pounds worth of kitted or pickled fifth. Much of the frefh fith is fold into the coun- 
try, from three halfpence to. two-pence-halfpenny a pound, The fifhermen begin to 
take falmong about the fecond of February, and leave off at Michaelmas. 1¢8 import- 
ance has been confidered in very early times, and the legiflature confulted its preferva- 
tion by moft fevere penalties*. ~~ . ; . 
Quantities of white-fith, fuch 4s the cod kind, turbots, &c. might be taken on the 
great fand banks off this coaft. Thelong Fortys extend parallel toit ; and.beyond that 
lie Montrofe pits f, a great bank with fix pits in it of uncommon depths, and fingular . 
in their fituation. They are from forty to a hundred fathom deep, reckoning from the 
furface of the-water, and poflibly may be fubmarine fwallows. Thefe banks fwarm ° 
with fith,- but are fhamefully negleéted, or left perhaps to foreigners. In the laft cen- 
tury about five hundred barks and boats, which during winter were employed in the’ 
herring fifhery on thele coafts, during {pring and part of fummer turn their thoughts to 
the capture of cod and ling {, and after curing, carried their cargoes to Holland, Ham. 
burgh, into the Baltic, to Exigland and to France. By fome mifchance this fithery was 
loft; and the cargoes to Hollanders and Hamburghers fairly beat. the natives out of 
their trade. In the time of Henry VII. England was fupplied with. falt fith from. this 
- market: the Habberdyn (Aberdeen) fith was an article in every great larder §. : 
“Incredisle numbers of -lob{ters are taken. on this coaft, from the village of Ulan. 
Sixty or feventy thoufand are fent annually to London, and fold at the rate of twopence 
halfpenny a-piecc, provided they are five inches round in the body; and if lefs, two are 
allowed for one. ‘Che attention of the natives to this {pecies of fifhery is one reafon of 
the neglect of that of white fith, to the great lofs of the_whole country, which by this, 
inattention is deprived of a cheap and.comfortable diet. Agates of very beautiful kinds 
are gathered in quantities beneath the cliffs, and fent to the lapidaries in London. | 
I cannot difcover any veftiges of antiquity about this place, except a large mount 
called the Forthill, on the eaft fide of the town.. No marks are left of its ever having” 
been fortified; but.the materials might have been applied to. other: purpofes,; and 
there is a tradition that it. was in full repair when. Edward III. was in Scotland. 






* Vide Tour, 1769- + Hammond’s Chart of the North Sea. 
$ Accompe current between England and-Scotland, p. 26. § Northumberlang Houthold Book, 
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Boethius® relates, that it was a fortified place at the landing of the Denes, a little hefore 
the battle of Loncarty : that:thofe barbarians put the inbabitants-to the fword, levelled 
the walls, and. deftroyed the caftle. ° This the only remarkable event which I can. dif- 
‘cover to have happened to the town. In this century it was diftinguithed. by. the flight 
of the Pretender, who, on the 4th of February, 1716, efcaped on board of a frigate 
which lay in the road, and conveyed him fafe to France. ° : 
September 1. This day we were honoured with the freedom of the town; and 
handfomely entertained by the magiftrates. I obferved that the feal of the diploma 
was impreffed with rofes allufive to its prefent name, which feems a postical fiction : 


Aureolis urbs pita rofis: mons molliter urbi 
Jmminet, hioe urbi nomina facta canunt. 

At veteres perhibent quond.m dixiffe Celurcam, - 
Nomine fic prifco et nobillitata novo eft. , 

Et prifcd atque nova infignis virtute, virumque 
Ingeniis, Patriz qui peperere decus }. 


Leave Montrofe, and after five miles riding, crofs the North-Efk, at North Bridge. 
This river and that of South-Efk rife in the extreme’ northern barders of the cqunty, 
among the Benchichin hills : this, flowing along Glenefk, retains the fame-name from 
- the foured to the fea; the other is galled the White Water for a confiderable-way from. 
its fountain. Near this ‘bridge is Egglis Madie, Fcclefia. Magdalen, the feat.of the . 
Falconers, barons of Halkerton, whofe family took its name from the office of an ancef- 
tor, falconer to William the Lion. After paffing the river, enter the county of Merns; 
or, the thire of Kincardine. ; ; 4 

Some derive the firft from Merns, a valiant nobleman, who, fubduing the country, 
received it in reward from his prince Kenneth I]. Camden with mith probability 
fuppofesit to retain part of the name of the old inhabitants, the Vernicanes of Ptolemy, 
it‘being common for the Britons in difcourfe to change the V into M. The other 
name is taken from the ancient capital,_Kincardine, now an inconfiderable village. 

Lie this night at the village of Laurence Kirk. The cultivation of the land in the af- 
ternoon’s ride appeared lefs {trong than on the South-Efk ; but gxeat efforts are making 
towards the improvement of the country. Streams of corn feem darting from the hills 
towards the centre of the valley, and others again radiate from the coafts: I doubt not 
but inva few. years the obfcure or heathy parts will entirely vanith, and this whole tract 
become one glory of‘ cultivation. eer 

September 2. Proceed through a fine rich bottom, called the hollow of the Merns, 
bounded on one fide by the Grampian hills, on the other by a rifing ground, that runs 
almoft parallel to them. ‘The Grampians prefent here a low heathy front ;. the hollows ~ 
and the eaftern bonndary fertile in corn. Pafs near the two feats of Mefirs. Carnegie, 
and Lord Gardinfton. Crofs the water of Bervie, which falls into the fea.a few miles to ‘ 
the eaft. ... Near its mouth lies-the .fmall town of Inner-bervie, made.a royal burgh. by 
David Bruce, whoilanded there after his long retreat into’ France. ‘The. rock he de- 
barked-of isto this day. called Craig Davy. _ de can. Meal 

Near the village of Drum-lethie the ‘country grows hilly and heathy.. Pafs near ° 
Glen-bervie, the feat of Sit James Nicholfon. Incline. now ‘towards the fhore, and find 
an improvement in the country, which continues till I reach * ; 

Stone-hive,‘or Stone-haven, is a {mall town, but the head of the burgh of the thire: 
the fheyifl’s court having been removed: from Kincardine to this place by act of parlia- 
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ment in the reign of James VI. It is placed at the foot of fome high cliffs in a {mall bay, 

with 'a moft rocky bottom, in one part opening a littfe, fo that fmall veffels may find ad- 

mittance, but that muft be at high water. A pier laps over this harbourfrom the north 

fide, to give them -fecurity after their entrance. The town confifts of about eight 

hundred inhabitants. ‘The manufa€tures are fail cloths and Ofmaburghs, which began - 
about feven years ago; and contributed much to make the place more populous. 

Here is alfo a confiderable one of knit worffed and. thread ftockings. Women gain 

four-pence a day by knitting, and fix-pence by fpinning ; the men, a fhilling by weav- 

ing. 

erhe manufaétures of the Merns may be divided thus: the {tocking trade employs the 
natives from the banks of the Dee to this place. From hence to the North-Efk they 
are wholly occupied in weaving. 

Vifit the celebrated caftle of Dunnoter, built’on a lofty and peninfulated ro¢k, jut- 
ting into the fea, and divided by a vaft chafm, a natural fofs, from the main-land. ‘The 
compofition of the rock is what is called Plumb-pudding ftone, from the pebbles lodged 
in the hard cement. Kittiwakes and fome other gulls breed on the fides. ° 

The entrance is high, through an arched way. Beyond that is another, with four 
round holes in front, for the annoying any enemy who might have gained the firft gate. 
‘The area on the top of this rock is an'Englifh acre and a quarter in extent. The build- 
ings on it are numerous, many of them vaulted, but few appeared to have been above a 
century and a half old, excepting a fquare tower of a confiderable height, and the build- 
ings that defend the approach. The fides of the rock are precipitous, and even that 
part which inpends over the ifthmus has been cut, in order to render this fortrefs {till 
more fecure. The ciftern is almoft filled up; but had been of ‘a great fize, not lefs 
than twenty-nine feet in diameter. . : : 

The view of the cliffs to the fouth is very piCturefque. ‘They project fur into the 
fea, in form of narrow but lofty capes. ‘Vheir bafes’ are often perforated with great 
arches, pervious to boats. ; 

This caftle was the property of the Keiths, earls Marechals of Scotland, a potent and 
heroic family : but in the 1715, by one fatal ftep, the fortune and title became forfeited ; 
and our country loft the fervices of two moft diftinguifhed perfonages, the late earl, 


and his brother the general, the ableft officer of the age. According to the Scotch 


peerage *, the property of the Keiths in this county came to them, in the reign of David 
Bruce, by the marriage of Sir William to Margaret, daughter of Sir John Frafer: but I 
have been informed that this fortrefs had been the property of an. Earl of Crawford, 
who exchanged it for an eftate in Fife, with an Earl Marechal, on condition that he and 
his dependants fhould, in cafe of neceffity, be permitted to take refuge there. : 
About the year 1266 this caftle was taken by Sir William Wallace, who, according to: 
his hiftorian, Blind Harry +, burnt four thoufand Englithmen in it. I forbear to re- 
peat his account, fince he is fuppofed by the judicious annalift to have been an impoftor. 
In 1436 it was re-fortified by Edward :ll., in his progrefs through Scotland ; ‘but as* 
foon as the conqueror quitted that kingdom, the guardian, Sir Andrew Murray, in- 
ftantly retook it. Hiftory leaves us in the dark after this for a very long period. I-do 
not recollect any mention of it till the civil wars of the laft century, when it was be- 


* Crawford’s 319. 


_-f The title to bis poem informe us that it was compofed in 4361 ; bat that muft be a miflake 3 for 
" Major. who wrote in +558, fays, that Blind Harry lived when he was a child, compofed the hfe of Wallace, 


and, like Homer, got his livelihood by reciting his verfes at the houfes of great men. Major gives but 
Attle eredit.to the poem. See lib. iv. c 150 
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fieged, and, the church again burnt. The tradition is, that it was defended by the 
Earl Marechal, againit the Marquis of Montrofe, by the perfuafion of Andrew Cant. 
‘The marquis, according to the barbarous cuftom of the time, fet fire to’ the country 
around ; which, when Andrew faw, he told the noble owner, that the flames of his 
houfes “were a fweét-{melling favour in the noftrils of the Lord 3’ fuppofing that his 
lordfhip fuffered for righteoufnels’ fake. ‘This caftle was inhabited till the beginning of | 
the prefent century, when an agent for the York-building company reduced it to the 
prefent ruinous ftate by pulling down and felling many of the materials. “The annota- 
tor on Camden mentions the ftately rooms in the new buildings. and the library. He 

. alfo fpeaks here, of St. Pardie’s church, famous for being the burial place. of St. 
Palladins, who in 431 was fent by Pope ‘Caleftine to preach the gofpel to the Scots: 
but it Hes about fix miles weft of Stone-hive, in a deep den, environed on all fides but 
the fouth by high mountains. g 

Wait on Robert Barclay, Efq ; at his feat at Unie, about a mile diftant from Stone- 
hive. This gentleman, by the example he fets his neighbours in the fine management 
of his land, is a moft ufeful and worthy charaéter in his country. He has been long a 
‘peripatetic obferver of the different: modes of agriculture in all parts of Great-Britain : 
his journies being on foot, followed by a fervant with his baggage, on horfeback. He 
has more than once walked to London, and by way of experiment has gone eighty 
miles in a day. He has reduced his remarks to praétice, much to his honour and 
emolument. The barren heaths that once furrounded him, are now converted into rich 
fields of wheat, bear, or oats; and his clover was at this time under a fecond harvelt. 

He is likewife a great planter : he fills all his dingles with trees, but avoids planting 
the eminences, for he fays they will not thrive on this eaftern coaft, except in fheltered 
bottoms. The few plantations on the upper grounds are ftunted, cankered and mofs- 

rown. ; 
: Mr. Barclay favoured me with the following account of the progrefs of his improve- 
ments. He firft &t about ther with fpirit in the year 1768 5 fince which he has re- 
claimed about four hundred acres, and continues to finifh about a hundred annually, 
by *draining, levelling, clearing away the ftones, and liming. Thefe, with the 
_ ploughing, feed, &c. amount to the expence of ten pounds an acre. The firft crop 
is commonly oats, and brings in fix pounds an acre: the fecond, white peas, worth 
fometimes as much, but generally only four pounds : turnips are third crops, and ufually 
worth fix pounds; the fourth is barley, of the fame value = clover fuceceds, worth 
about four pounds: and lafty wheat, which brings in about feven pounds ten fhillings 
an acre, but oftener more. . 
_ As foon as the land is once thoroughly improved, it is thrown into this courfe: tur- 
nips, barley, clover and wheat ; fometimes turnips, barley, clover and rye-grals. He 
fometimes breaks up the lait for white peas, and afterwards for wheat: and fometimes, 
fallows from the grafs, arid manures it for wheat, by folding his fheep. _ 

‘The land thus improved was originally heath, and even that which was arable, pro- 
duced moft miferable crops of a poor degenerate oat, and was upon the whole not 
worth two fhillings an acre 3, butin its prefent improved {tate is worth twenty, and the 
tenants live twice as well as before the improvement. : : 

Some of the fields have been failowed from heath, and fown with wheat, and pro- 
duced large crops. -One field of thirty-four acres, which had been moftly beath, was 
the firft year fallowed,.drained, cleared of the’ ftones, limed, &c. and fown with wheat, 
which praduced in the London market two hundred and feventy pounds, clear of all 
expences. Mr. Barclay has lately ereéted a mill for fine flour, the only one in the 
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county, which fully anfwers; and has ferved to encourage many of his neighbours to 
fow wheat where it was never known to be raifed before. At prefent near eight hun- 
dred bolls are annually produced within ten miles of the place. 3 

The firft turnips for feeding of cattle were raifed by this gentleman: and the markets 
are now plentifully fupplied with frefh beef. Before that period freth meat was hardly 
known in thefe parts, during the winter and {pring months. Every perfon killed his 
cattle for winter provilions at Michaelmas ; and this was called laying-in time. Necef- 
fity urged this; for fo low was the ftate of farming, that winter fodder for the fattening 
of cattle was then unknown. So that this’ country, till within thefe few years, was in 
the fame condition with that of England above three hundred years ago: in that period 
beeves, fheep, and hogs were killed at Martinmas, and preferved falted till the {pring ; 
when vegetation was renewed, and the half ftarved cattle recovered their flefh, ard were ~ 
become fit for flaughter : fo that the feafon of frefh meat {carcely lafted half the year. 
The Hebrides are ftill in this fituation. : : 

The great grand-father of Mr. Barclay was not lefs eminent for his improvements'in 
affairs fpiritual. ‘The celebrated Robert Barclay made Urie his refidence, and here 
compofed that apology for the Quakers which will ever remain an evidence of his abili- 
ties and his piety. His moderate difpofition and cool head gave credit to the fe@; -for | 
it was the peculiar happinefs of George Fox -to have united himfelf with his worthy 
brother, fince George’s tenets, as Mofheim expreffes, delivered by him in a rude, con. 
fufed, and ambiguous manner, were prefented ina different form by the matterly hand - 
of Barclay, who dreffed them with fuch fagacity and art, that they affumed the afpect. 
of a regular fyftem. To him then is:owing the purification of the opinions of the pro- 
feffors of it at this time. He was the great reformer of quakerifm, and his followers 
may exult in him as in one who would do honour to any religion. ; 

September 3. Leave Urie, and return by the fame road as far as Red Mears, where 
we turn to the north-weft, and travel near the foot of the Grampian hills, through a 
fine open country. Go near the houfe of captain Falconer, witht’ excellent improve~ 
ments around ; and foon after by Fafque, the feat of Sir Alexander Ramfay, a gentle. 
man diftinguifhed for the fine method of agriculture. Stop at Fetter-cairn, a fmall. 
village, for the fake of refrefhing ourfelves and horfes. ‘ : 

In this morning’s ride, obferve a particular neatnefs in the cottages of the country. 
They are made either of red clay, or of fods, placed on a ftone foundation 3 the roofs 
are prettily thatched, and bound by a neat net-work of twifted ftraw rope, which keeps: 
them extremely tight. . R : : 

Near Fetter-cairn was the refidence _of Finella, the daughter of a nobleman of large 
poifeffions in this country, infamous for her aflaffination of Kenneth III >in g94. She 
artfully infinuated herfelf into his favour, and inveigling him into her palace (under pre- 
tence of revealing fome confpiracies, fhe was really privy to) there caufed him to be mur-- 
dered. The place was befet by his friends, but Finella efcaping out of a window, joined. 
the confederates in her wickednefs. Such is the relation given by Boethius and Bu. 
chanan *, but the relations of thofe early times are often doabiful and fabulous, 

About two.miles from this place, on the road-fide, is a cairn, of a ftupendous fize,. 
and uncommon form, which probably might give name to the parith. The fhape is ab« 
long, and the height at leaft thirty feet. At fome diftance from the ground the fides . 
are formed into a broad terrace: the cairn rifes again.confiderably above that, and con=-. 


. i 1 
* Boethius, lib. XI. p. 233. Buchanan, lib. VI. c, 41. Major, p. 94, calls the Jady, Comitiffa 
Angufie. % 
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" fifts of great loofe ftones, mixed with much femi-vitrified or lava like matter. On one 
fide is a large long ftone, probably once ere&t.’ Along the top is an ovat hollow, about 
fix feet deep’: its length, within, a hundred and fifty-two ; the breadth, in the middle, 
fixty-fix; the length from the outfide of the furrounding dike, a hundred and fixty- 
feven ; the breadth, eighty-three. This may be prefumed to have been monumental ; 
the northern nations thought no labour too great in paying thefe funeral tonours to 
their.deceafed heroes. The tumulus of Haco was the fize of a hill*: whole years, 
as well as whole arinies; were employed in amaffing thefe {tupendous teftimonies of re- 
fpect. Three years were confumed in forming one, the common labour of two uterine 
brethren, Norwegian chieftains t. : 

Travel over an ill-cultivated flat; crofs the North-Efk, at the bridge of Gannachie, a 
vaft arch, caft from rock to rock, built by fubfeription, by one Miller. Beneath is a 
vaft chafm, near fifty feet deep from the top of the battlements; through this the 
water runs with great force. A rocky channel, with lofty precipitous ‘fides, fringed - 
with wood, forms moft pidturefque views for above a quarter of a mile above and below 
the bridge. : 

~ Reenter the thire of Angus; on whofe borders lits the caftellated houfe of Edzel, 
once the feat of the moft ancient branch of the Lindfays, of the caftle of Invermark, | 
who acquired it about three hundred-years ago by the marriage of an anceftor with the 
heirefs of a Sterling, who built the houfe, and was Lord of Glenefk, which by this 
match, was conveyed to them. They were remarkable for being chief over a. nu- 
merous fet of {mall tenants. Not fixty years are paft fince the Laird kept up the parade 
of being attended to a church by a band of armed men, who ferved without pay or 
maintenance, fuch duties being formerly efteemed honourable. ‘This caftle was de- 
ferted by the then owner on account of a murder he had committed on his kinfman, 
Lord Spynie, in 1607. This affair involved him in difficulties, and he retired on that 
account, to the houfe of Auch-mull, about two miles higher on the North Efk as the in- 
{cription.on the houf fhews. A little after the Laird of Edzel thought proper to beltow 
on one Durie, *a barren knowl near the houfe, and by charter conftituted him and his 
family hereditary beadles of the parifh, and annexed the perquifite of two bannocks for 
ringing the bell at the funeral of every farmer, and one for that of every cottager ; 
which remained in the family till very lately when it was purchafed’ by the Earl of Pan- 
mure, the prefent owner of the eftate. This is mentioned to thew the affectation of 
phe a thefe Reguli, who made their grants and conferred places with all the dignity 
of majefty. : 

ane tie two miles on black and heathy hills, afcend one divided into two fum- 

_ mits, the higher named the white, the lower the black Catter-thun, from their different 
colours. Both are Caledonian pofts, and the firft of mpft uncommon ftrength. It is of 
an oval form, made of a ftupendous dike of loofe white ftones, whofe convexity from 
the bafe within to that without, is a hundred and twenty-two feet. On the outfide, a 
hollow, made by the difpofition of the ftones, furrounds the whole. Round the bafe is 
adeep ditch, and below that a hundred yards, are the veftiges of another, that went 
round the hill, The area within the ftony mound is flat; the axis or length of the 
oval is four hundred and thirty-fix feet; the tranfverfe diameter, two hundred. Near 
the eatt fide is the foundation of a retangular building ; and on molt, parts are the 
foundations of others, fmall and circular :. all which had once their fuperftructures, the 


* Spcii Haconis faftuofi funerandi ducis gratia, collem fpectate magnitudinis exftraunt, Worm. Mon, 
Dan. 33-° + Ibid. 39. . : 
~ b$holtne 
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thelter of the poffeffors of the poft. There is alfo a hollow, now almoft filled with 
ftones, the well of the place. : 

The other is called brown, from the colour of the ramparts, which are compofed only 
of earth. Itis of a circular form, and confifts of various concentric dikes. On one 
fide of this rifes a finall rill, which running down hill, has formed a deep gully. From 
the fide of the fortrefs is another rampart, which extends parallel to the rill, and then 
reverts, forming an additional poft or retreat. : 

It is to be obferved, that thefe pofts were chofen by the Caledonians with great judg~ 
ment: they fixed on the fummits of a hill commanding a great view, and perfectly. de- 
tached, having to.the north the Grampian hills, but on that fide feparated from them 
by the lofty and rugged banks of the Welt-water, which gives them additional fecurity *. 
Pofts of this kind are, as 1 am informed, very common at the foot of the Grampian hills, 
intended as places of retreat for the inhabitants on the invafion of an enemy. There 
is one above Phefdo, in the Merns; another called Barmkine hill, eight miles weft of 
Aberdeen, I have feen a long chain of fimilar pofts in my own country; they are ge- 
nerally fituated on high hills, over-looking the lower, or on leffer hills over-looking plains, 
and fee defigned as afyla for the people of the low and defencelefs countries. . 

_ The literal tranflation of Catter-thun is Camp-town.. Thefe pofts are of the fame 
kind with that made by Caractacus, on the borders of North Wales. Tune mon- 
tibus arduis, et fi qua clementer accedi poterant, in modum valli faxa praftruit t. iis 
very probable that the Caledonians occupied thefe hills before the battle of Mons Gram- 

ius, which might have been fought in the plains below, where there was ample room 
or large armies to actin, and for the armed chariots to perform their careers; In thefe 
rude faftneffes the Caledonians might leave their-wives and children, as was the cuftom 
of the other Britons, and then defcend into the bottoms, to repel the invaders of their 
liberties. It is difficult to fix the fpot; but there are not fewer than three Roman 
camps not remote from this range of hills, which Agricola might have occupied, and 
before one of them drawn out his forces to have received the enemy. Of thefe one is 
at Kiethic, near Brechin ;. a fecond near Caerboddo, between Forfar and-Panmure ; and: 
athird near Kennymoor, called Battledikes {. ‘In the neighbourhood. of one of thefe 
feems to have been the celebrated action ; after which he led his army to the confines 
of the Horefti §, received hoftages, and ordering his fleet (then in all likelihood lying in 
the Lay) to perform the voyage round Britain, retired by flow marches into winter 
quarters. ‘ ; : 

Defcend, and after travelling three miles reach Brechin, a town confifting of one 
large and handfome ftreet, and two fmaller, feated on the’ top and fide of a hill, wafhed 
by the river South-Efk. At the foot of the town isa long row of houfes, independent 
of it, built on ground held in feu from the family of North-Efk. It is a royal burgh, 
and with four others fends a-member to. parliament. In refpeét to trade, it has only a 
fmall thare in the coarfer linen manufature. It lies at no great diftance from the har: 
bour of Montrofe; and the tide flows within two miles of the town, to which a canal 
might be made, which perhaps might create a trade, but would be of certain fervice in 
conveying down the corn of the country for exportation. 


* Fora full account ef the nature of thefe pofts fee my Tour in Wales. 

+ Taciti Annales, lib. xii. c. 33. } Thefe notices of the camps from Maitland. : 

§ Tranflators, mifled by the found, imagine thefe to have been mountaineers; but the word is probably 
Celtic, and fhould be rendered, as the ingenious Mr. Aikin has done, the people of Fifethire. . 


VOL. Ill. 3% Brechin 
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-Brechin was a rich and ancient bifhoprick, founded by David I. about the year 1150: 
at the Reformation its revenues in money and in kind amounted:to feven hundred a 
year; but after that event were reduced toa hundred and fifty, chiefly by the alienation 
of the lands and tythes by Alexander Campbell, the firft proteftant bithop, to his chief- 
tain the Earl of Argyle, being recommended to the fee by his patron, probably for that 
very end. : 

The Culdees had a convent here: their abbot Leod was witnefs to the grant made 
by King David to his new abbey of Dumfermline. In after-times they gave way to the 

- Mathurines, or Red-friars. “The ruins of their houfe, according to Maitland, are {till 
to be feen in the College-wynde. . 
Here was likewife an hofpital, called Maifon de Dieu, founded in 1256 by William 
de Brechin, for the repofe of the fouls of the Kings William and Alexander; of John 
Earl of Chefter, and Huntingdon his brother; of Henry his father; and Juliana his 
mother. - Albinus, bifhop of Brechin, in the reign of Alexander IlJ., was witnefs to the 
grant. By the walls, which are yet ftanding, behind the weft end of the chief ftreet, 
it appears to have been an elegant little building. f 
‘The cathedral is a Gothic pile, fupported by twelve pillars; is in length’a hundred 
and fixty-fix feet, in breadth fixty-oné part is ruinous, and part ferves as the parith 
church. The weft end of one of the aifles is entire; its door is Gothic, and the arch 
confilts of many mouldings; the window of neat tracery ; the fteeplé is a handfome 
tower, a hundred and twenty feet high; the four lower windows in form of long and: 
' narrow openings: the belfry windows adorned with that fpecies of opening called the 
quatrefoil ; the top battlemented, out of which rifes an hexangular fpire. ; 

_ At a fimmall diftance from the aifle Nands one of thofe fiopule round towers, whofe 
ufe has fo long baffled the conjectures of antiquaries. 

Thefe towers, as far as my reading or enquiries have extended, appear to have been 
peculiar to North Britain and Ireland: in the laft frequent; in the-former only. two at 
this time exift, That at Brechin ftood originally, as all ] have feen do, detached fromr 
other buildings: it is at prefent joined near the bottom by a low additional aifle to the 
church, which takes in about a fixth of its circumference. From this aifle there is an 
entrance into it of modern date, approachable by a few fteps, for the ufe of the ringers, 
the parifhioners having in time paft thought proper to hang -their bells in it inftead of 
the fteeple. ‘Two handfome bells are placed there, which are got at by means of fix 
Jadders, placed on wooden femicircular floors, each refting on the circular abutments 
within-fide of the tower. . 

The height from the ground to the roof is eighty feet ; the inner diameter, within a 
few feet of the bottom, is eight feet ; the thicknefs of the wall at that part fevén feet two 
inches ; fo that the whole diameter is fifteen feet two; -the circumference very near 
forty-eight feet; the inner diameter at the top is feven feet eight ; the thicknefs of the 
walls four feet ix ; the circumference thirty-eight feet eight inches ; which proportion 
gives the building an inexpreffible elegance : the top is roofed with an o€tagonal fpire, 
twenty-three feet high, which makes the whole one hundred and three. In this {pire ' 
are four, windows, placed alternate on the fides, refting on the top of the tower; near 
the top of the tower are four others, facing the four cardinal points; near the bottom 
are two arches, one within another, in relief ; on the top of the outmoft isa crucifixion; 
between the mouldings of the outmoft and inner are two figures, one of the Virgin Mary, 
the other of St. John, the cup and lamb: on each corner of the bottom of this arch is 
a figure of certain beafts; one, for aught 1 know, may be the Caledonian bear, and the 
other, with a long fhout, the boar: the ftone-work within the inner arch has a {mall 

' lo : ; flit, 
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flit, or peep-hole, but without the appearance.of there having been a door within any. 
modern period ; yet I imagine there might have been one originally, for the filling up, 
confifts of larger ftones than the reft of this curious rotund. The whole is built with 
moft elegant mafonry, which Mr. Gough obferved to be compofed of fixty courfes*. 
T am informed by Mr. Gillies, of Brechin, that he has-often feen it vibrate in a high: 
wind, > = : . 

The learned among the antiquaries are greatly divided concerning the ufe of thefe 
buildings, as well as the founders. Some think them Pidtifh, probably becaufe there 
is one at Abernethy, the ancient feat of that nation ;. and others call them Danifh, be- 
caufe it was the cuftom of the Danes to give an alarm ¢ in time of danger from high: 
places. But the manner and fimplicity of building in early‘ times of both thefe nations 
was fuch, as to fuperfede that notion ; befides,; there are fo many fpecimens left of their 
architeCture, as tend at once to difprove any conjecture of. that kind: the Hebrides,. 
Caithnefs, and Rofs-fhire, exhibits reliques of their buildings totally different. ‘They 
could not be defigned as belfries, as they are placed near the fteeples of churches, infi- 

nitely more commodious for that end ; nor, places of alarm, as they are often erected 

in fituations unfit for that purpofe. .I muft therefore fall into the opinion of the late 

worthy Peter Collinfon {, that they were incluforia, et arGi-incluforii ergaftula, the pri- 
fons of narrow inclofures : that they were ufed for the.confinement of penitents, fome 

perhaps conftrained, others voluntary, Dunchad o Braoin being faid to have. retired to 

{uch a prifon, where he died A. D. 987: The penitents were placed in the upper ftory; 

after undergoing their term of probation, they were fuffered to defcend to the next; 

(in all I have feen there are inner abutiients for fuch floors) after that they took a {e-. 
cond ftep ; till at length the time of purification being fulfilled, they were releafed and 

received again into the bofom of the church. ; 

Mr. Collinfon fays, that they were built in ‘the tenth or eleventh century. . The reli- 
gious were in thofe early times the beft architects §, and religious architecture the beft: 
kind. The pious builders either improved themfelves in the art by their pilgrimages, 
or were foreign monks brought over for the purpofe. Ireland being the land of fanc- 
tity, patria fancforum, the people of that country might be the original inventors of thefe 
towers of mortification. They abound there, and in all probability might be brought 
into §cotland by fome of. thofe holy men who difperfed themfelves to all parts of Chrif- 
tendom to reform mankind. 

The caftle of Brechin was built on an eminence, a little fouth of the town; but not. 
a relique is left.. It underwent a long fiege in the year 1303, was gallantly defended: 
againft the Englifh under Edward III., and notwithftanding all the efforts of that potent 
prince, the brave governor, Sir ‘Thomas Maule, anceftor of the prefent Earl of Panmure, 
held out this fmall fortrefs for twenty days, till he was flain by a ftone caft from an ene. 
gine’]] on Auguft 20th, when the place was inftantly furrendered. James Earl of Pana: 
mure built, in 1711, an excellent houfe on this fpot; but in 1715 engaging in the re- 
bellion, had but a fhort enjoyment of it, ; ea 

I muft -not forget to mention the battle of Brechin, fought in confequence of the. 
rebellion raifed in 1452 on account of the murder of the Earl of Douglas in Stirling . 
caftle. The viGtory fell to the royalifts, under the Earl of Huntly. The malcontents. 
were headed by the Earl of Crawford, who retiring to his caftle of Finchaven, in the; 

® Archezologia, ii. 8g. + Louthiana, part iii. 18. i 

§ Mr. Walpole’s Anecd, Painting, 4to. i. 114. Mr. Bentham’s Ely, 26. 

\| Crawford’s Peerage, 389. Camden’s Remains, 301. 
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frenzy of difgrace declared, “ he would willingly -pafs feven years in hell to obtain the 
glory which fell to the fhare of the rival general*. ‘ 
Sept. 4. This morning we were honoured with the freedom of the town; after which 
we continued our journey five miles to Carefton, the feat of Mr. Skene, where we paifed 

- the day and evening in a moft agreeable manner. 

Sept. 5. After a fhort ride ford the South-Efk, leaving on the right the ruined caftle 
of Finehaven, once the feat of the Lindefays, Earls of Crawford. A Spanifh chefnut 
of vait fize was till of late years am ornament to the place: it was of the fpreading kind ; 
the circumference near the ground was forty-two feet eight ; of the top, thirty-five nine 
inches; of one of the largeft branches, twenty-three feet. : 

Above the caftle is the hill called the caftle hill of Finehaven, a great eminence or 
ridge, with a vaft-and long hollowin thetop. Along the edges are vait maffes of ftone, 
ftrongly cemented by a femi-vitrified fubftance, or lava. Thefe maffes feem of a ton 
weight ; they were procured out of the hill, and placed as a defence to the place, it 
having been a Britith poft. The form of the hill (which ends abrupt at one end, at 
the other is joined by an ifthmus to the neighbouring land), together with the cavity in 
the middle, renders it extremely fit for the purpofe, The ifthmus is fecured by a deep 
ditch cut tranfverfely. ot 

This hill is certainly the effe&t of a volcano; at the one end of the hollow are two great 
holes of a funnel fhape, the craters of the place through which the matter had been 
ejected. One is fixty feet in diameter, and above thirty deep; and fad been much 
deeper, but it was from time to time made more fhallow by the flinging in of ftones, as 
cattle were fometimes loft in it. 

On both fides of the hill are found in digging great quantities of burnt earth, that 
ferve all the purpofes of tarras, or the famous pulvis putcolanus or puxzolana, fo frequent 
poe that abound with volcanoes, and fo ufeful for all works that are to lie un- 

water. 

Qn defcending from this hill find ourfelves at Aberlemni. In the church-yard, and 
on the road fide are to be feen fome of the curious carved ftones, fuppofed to-have been 
ereted in memory of vittories over Danes, and other great events that happened in 
thofe parts. Thefe, like the round towers, are local monuments ; but {till more con- 
fined, being, as far as I can learn, unknown in Ireland; and indeed limited to the 
eaftern fide of North Britain, for I hear of none beyond the firth of Murray. or that of 
Forth. The greateft is that-near Forres, taken notice of in the Tour of 1769 ; and is 
alfo the fartheft north of any. Mr. Gordon defcribes another in the county of Mar, 
near the hill of Benachie; the next.are thefe ander confideration. . The firft defcribed 
by that ingenious writer t, is that figure which ftands in the church-yard. On one fide 
is the form of a crofs, as is common to moft, and proves them at leaft to have been the 
work of a Chriftian people. 

The next which I faw-is on the road, with both fides full of feulpture. On one a 
neat crofs included in a circle; and beneath two exceedingly rude figures of angels, 
which fome have miftaken for characters. On the other fide are the figures of certain 
in{flruments, to me quite unintelligible; beneath’ are two men founding a trumpet, 
four horfemen, a footman, and feveral- animals, feemingly wild horfes purfued by dogs ; 
under them is a centaur, and behind them a man holding fome unknown animal {. 
This is the ftone mentioned by Boethius to have been put up in memory of a defeat of 
a party of Danes, belonging to the army of Camus, on this fpot. ‘* Quo loco ingens 


* Guthrie, iv. 15. + Itin. Septentr. 151. ~  -$ -Tab. xviii. fig. 1. 
8 lapis 
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lapis’eft ere€tus. Huic animantium effigies, nonnullis cum charatteribus artificiofé, ut 
tum fiebat, que rem geftam pofteritati annunciarent, funt infculpte*.” S 

On a tumulus on the road fide is a third, with various feulptures paft my comprehen- 
fion. This is engraven by Mr. Gordon, tab. iv., and mentioned by him p. 158. 

Near this is a fourth pillar quite plain, which was probably ereéted over the grave 
of fome perfon who was deemed perhaps unworthy the trouble of fculpture. ‘This is 
as artlefs as any of the old Britifh monuments, which I apprehend thefe carved ftones 
fucceeded. Thefe were, from their exceflive rudenefs, the firft efforts of the fculptor, 
imitative of the animal creation; and his fuccefs is fuch-as might be expected: but in 
the ornaments about the croffes, and the running patterns along the fides of fome, is a 
fancy ard elegance that does credit to the artifts of thofe early days. Boethius is wil- 
ling that thefe engraven pillars fhould be fuppofed to have been copied from the Egyp- 
tians, and that the figures were hieroglyphic, as expreffive of meaning as thofe found on 
the cafes of mummies, or the fculptured obelifks of Egypt t. ‘The hiftorian’s vanity in 
fuppofing his countrymen to have been derived-from that ancient nation, is deftitute of 
all authority ; but his conjecture that the figures we fo frequently fee on the columns of 
this country had their fignification, and were the-records of an unlettered age, is fo rea- 
fonable as to be readily admitted. It was a method equally common to the moft tivi- 
lized and to the moft barbarous nations ; common‘to the inhabitants of the banks of . 
the Nile, and the natives of Mexico t. In the northern hemifphere, monuments of this 
nature feem-confined to the tra& above mentioned : they cannot be compared, as the 
learned bifhop Nicholfon does, to the Runic ftones in Denmark and Sweden ; for they 
will be found always attended with Runic infcriptions, by any one who will give himfelf 
the trouble of confulting the antiquities of thofe nations §. a ‘ 

1 muft take notice of a new-difcovered ftone of this clafs, found-in the ruins of a 
chapel in the den of Auldbar, near Carefton, by Mr. Skene, who was fo obliging as to 
favour me with the drawing of it. On one fide wasa crofs; in the upper compartment 
of the other fide were two figures of men, ina fort of cloak, fitting on a chair, perhaps 
religious perfons; beneath them is another, tearing afunder the jaws of a certain beatt ; 
near him a fpear and aharp; below isa perfon on horfeback, a beaftlike the mufimon, © 
which-is fuppofed to have once inhabited Scotland; and laftly, a pair of animals like 
bullocks, or the hornlefs cattle of the country, going fide by fide. ‘This {tone was about 
feven feet long, and had been fixed in a pedeftal found with it. ; 

Proceed towards Forfar. About a mile on this fide of the town is a moor, noted 
for a battle between the Pits and the Scots, in the year 831. The Scots, under Alpin, 
bad: rather the advantage; by them therefore might the great cairn near the fpot be 
compofed which to this day is called Piéts Cairnley. he bafe was once furrounded 
with a coronet of great upright columns ; but only one remains, which is eleven feet 
high, feven broad, and eighteen feet in girth. 

Forfar, the capital of the county, contains about two thoufand fouls; but, fince the 
great era of the profperity of North Britain, has increafed above half. The manu- 
faétures of linens in this neighbourhood, from four-pence to feven pence a yard, are 
very confiderable, and bring, as is faid, near twenty thoufand a year. *y 

The caftle ftood on a fmall hill near the town, but at prefent not a fragment is 
left. : Se 


* Boethius, lib. xi. p. 743. fo . °°... t Boethius, lib. ii. p, 20. 
+ Conquett of Mexico, fol 73. Purchas’s Pilgrims, iii. 1068. 
§ Wormii Mon. Danic. 474. 455. 
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The lake lies, or rather did lie, at a fmall diftance from the caftle, and, according 

to tradition, once furrounded the town; there being in feveral parts, even to this day, 

-marks of the deferted channel: of late years it has been very confiderably reduced by 
draining, to which the vaft quantity-of fine marle. at the bottem was the temptation. 
This fine manure is found there in flrata from three to ten feet thick, and very often 
is met with beneath the peat in the moors. The land improved with it yields four 
crops fucceffively, after which it is laid down with barley and clover. The county of 
Angus is fuppofed to be benefited, within the fix laft years, by this pradtice, by an 
advance of four thoufand a year in the rents. Much of this is owing,to an‘old fea- 
man of this country, Mr. Strachan of Balgayloch, who invented the method of drag- 
ging | up the marle from the bottom of the waters, in the fame manner as the ballaft is 
for fhips. : 

yes a mile north of Forfar, lay the cell or priory of Reftenot, dependent on the 
abbey of Jedburgh. This houfe was placed in a lake, and acceffible only by a draw- 
bridge; here, therefore, the monks of Jedburgh depofited their papers and all their 
valuable effects *. : 

Five miles further is the caftle of Glames, a place much celebrated in our hiftory ; 
firft, for the murder of. Malcolm the Second, who fell here by the hands of affaffins, 
in a paffage ftill fhewn to ftrangers. It might at the time be part of the poffeffions of 
the family of the famous Macbeth, who tells us, through the mouth of Shakefpear, 


~ By Sinel’s death I know I am Thane of Glames. 


This Sinel being, as Boethius informs us, father tq that tyrant. Probably after his 
death it became forfeited, and added to the property of the crown; for, on the ac- 
ceffion of Robert the IId., it was beftowed (then a royal palace) on his favourite Sir John 
Lyon, propter laudabile et fidele fervitium. The ancient buildings were of great extent, 

‘as appears by a drawing trom an old print, which the Earl of Strathmore did me the 
honour to prefent to me. The whole confifted of two long courts divided by buil.'. 
ing; in sek was a fquare tower and gateway beneath, and in the third another tower, 
which conftitutes the prefent houfe, the reft being totally-deftroyed. This has received 
many alterations, by the additions of little round turrets, with grotefque roofs ; and by 
a great round tower in one angle, which was built in 1686, by the reftorer of the 
cattle Patrick Lord Glames, in order to contain the curious flair-cafe, which is fpiral ; 
one end of the fteps refting on a light hollow pillar, continued to the upper ftory, 
Befides the {pot of affaffination, is fhewn the feat of poetry and mufic, an ancient fef- 
tivity, where the bards took their place, and fung the heroifm of their patron and his 
anceftors. In early times a chieftain was followed to court by his poets, and his ableft 
muficians: hence it was, that in the hall of a Celtic prince, a hundred bards have ftruck 
up at once in chorus. And even about a century ago every chieftain kept two bards, 
each of whom had his difciples, infeparable attendants. 

The moft fpacious rooms are, as ufual in old caftles, placed in the upper ftories, 
and furnifhed with all the tawdry and clumfy magnificence of the middle of the laft 
century. The habitable part is below ftairs. In one of the apartments is a good por- 
trait of the firft Duke of Ormond, in armour, by Sir Peter Lely ; the greateft and mot 
virtuous character of his age. ; 

His daughter, Countefs of Chefterfield, a celebrated beauty, and the greateft coquet 
of the gay court of Charles II, beloved by the Duke of York, and not lefs by George 


* Keith, 140. + Doétor Macpherfon, 259. 
: = Hamilton. 
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Hamilton. She was neglected at firft by her. hufband, who, rouzed by the attention of 

others to his fair fpoufe, became too late enamoured with her charms. At length a 

‘mutual jealoufy feized the lady-and her lover Hamilton; he, in the frenzy of re- 

venge, perfuades the Earl to carry her from the fcene of gallantry, to pafs her Chrift- 

mas at his feat in Derbyfhire *. “She difcovers the treachery of her lover, but ‘contrives 

to inveigle him to vifit her in her retreat, through all the real inconveniences of bad 

roads, dreadful weather, and dark nights, with the additional terrors of imaginary 
precipices and bogs, which fhe had painted in her billet, to add to the milery of his 
journey. A bad cottage is provided: for his concealment ; a falfe confidante brings 
him at midnight into a cold paffage, under promife of an interview} he remains there 

till day approaches; the night began with rain and ended with froft; he was-cafed 

with ice, perhaps complaining, : 

Me tuo longas pereunte notte’), 
: Lydia, dormis. 


He quits his ftation in defpair, retires to his cabin, fs terrified with the news of Lord 
Chefterfield being at home, is alarmed with the found of hounds, and the Ear! enjoy- 
ing the pleafures of the chace; peeps out, and find the country beautiful, and neither 
bog nor precipice; in a word, returns to London the next night,. the ridicule of the 
gay monarch and his merry court f. ae 

1 mutt not forget another portrait, that more immediately relates to the houfe of 
Patrick Lord Glames; who, lam informed, wrote his own memoirs, and relates. that 
he married the daughter of the Earl of Middleton, Lord Commiffioner in the time of 
Charles If.; and fuch was the fimplicity of manners at that time, he brought his lady 
home mounted behind him, without any other train than a man or foot by the fide of 
his horfe: ; Rep 

In the church-yard of Glames is a ftone fimilar to thofe at Aberlemmi.. This is fup- 
pofed to have been erected in memory of the affaffination of King Malcolm, and is called. 
his grave-ftone, On one front is a crofs, on the upper part is fome wild beaft, and op- 
pofite to it a centaur; beneath, in one compartment, is the head of a wolf, thefe ani- 
mals denoting the barbarity of the confpirators ; in another compartment are two per- 
fons fhaking hands, in their other hand is a battle-ax: perhaps thefe two. are repre- 
fented in the a& of confederacy. On the oppofite front of the. ftone are reprefented. 
an eel and another fifth. ‘This alludes to the fate of the murderers, who, as foon as 
they had committed the horrid a€t, fled. ‘The roads were at that time covered with: 
fnow ; they loft the path, and went on to the lake of Forfar, which happened at the- 
time to be frozen over, but not fufficiently {trong to bear their weight, the ice broke,. 
and they all’ perifhed miferably. ‘Fhis fact is confirmed by the weapons lately found 
in draining the lake, particularly a battle-ax, of a form like thofe reprefented in the: 
fculpture. Several brafs pots and pans were found there at the fame time, perhaps: 
part of the ‘plunder the affaffins carried off with them. : fa a 

Near Glames are two other ftones, one with tlie crofs on one front, an angel on one: 
fide, and two men with the heads of hogs on the other; probably fatirically aluding 
to the name of Sueno, or the wine, a Danifh monarch. Beneath. are four animals re- 
fembling lions; on the oppofite front is a fingle eel. _ This is in the park of Glames f.. 

The other is at the village of Coffens, a mile weft of the caftle, and is. called St. 
Orland’s ftone. The crofs takes up one front; on tlie upper part of the other are 

* Breadby-ball, near Burton-ugon-Trent: af gMemoires du Grammont:. . 


t Vide Gordon’s ltin. 163. ¢ 


certain 
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certain unknown inftruments; beneath are horfemen and dogs; under them a [culp- 
ture, which in my drawing reprefents a boat; beneath that a cow, and another 
animal *. , 

I miffed feeing Denoon éaftle, which I am informed lies two miles to the fouth- weft 
of Glames. According to Mr. Gordon, it is feated on an eminence, environed with 
{tecp rocks, and almoit inacceffible. On the north are two or three rows of terraffes. 
It is of a femicircular form, and encompaffed with a ftupendous wall of ftone and earth, 
twenty-feven feet high, and thirty thick. ‘Lhe circuit three hundred and thirty-five 
yards. The entrances are on the fouth-eaft, and north-weft. Within the area are 
vettiges of buildings, and there is a tradition that there was a {pring in the middle. 
This appears to me to be the fame kind of faftnefs as that of Catter-than. : 

Sept. 6. Proceed to Belmont, the feat of the honourable Stuart Mackenzie, Lord 
Privy Seal of Scotland, where I found the moit obliging reception. It is feated ia the 
parifh of Meigle, where I again enter. the county of Perth. 

The ground of this parifh is very fertile, and much improved of late by the manure 
of fhellamarl. It yields barley,’ oats, fome wheat, and a little rye; and, in general, 
more grain than the inhabitants, who amount to about twelve hundred, can confume. 
Much flax is-raifed, many potatoes planted, and of late artificial grafles begin to find 
a place here. Improvements in-agriculture, and in making good roads, go on molt 
profperoufly under the aufpices of Lord Privy Seal. ‘The only manufacture in the pa- 
rith is that of coarfe brown linens, which cnploge about a hundred weavers. But fince a 
great proprietor has thought proper to debar the inhabitants from the. ufe of a large 
peat mofs, it is feared that the manufacturers muft remove (as many have already done) 
for want of that effential article, fuel. : ; 

Belmont ftands entirely on claffical ground ; for on.its. environs lay the laft fcene of 
the tragedy of Macbeth. In one place is fhewn his tumulus, called Belly Daff, or, I 
fhould rather call it, the memorial of his fall; for to tyrants no fuch refpe& was paid, 
and their remains were treated withthe utmoft indignity among the northern nations. 
Thus Amlethus, after deftroying the cruel Fengo, denies every honour to his body +. 
And Starcather beautifully defcribes the obfequies of the wicked : 

Czeforum corpora curru : 
Excipiant famali, promptufque cadavera liGor 
Efferat, officiis meri: caritura fupremis, 
Ec bultis indigna tegi. Non funcris illis 
Vompa rogufve pium tumuli componet honorem : 
Putida fpargantur campis, aviumque terenda 
Morfibus, infefio maeulent- rus undique tabo {, 


By the final fyllable, I fhould choofe to ftylé it a monument to perpetuate the me- | 
mory of the gallant Macduff. It is a verdant mount, furrounded by two terraffes, 
with a cope at top, now fhaded by broad-leaved laburnums, of great antiquity. The 
battle, which began beneath the caftle of Dunfinane, might have fpread as far as this 
place. Here the great ftand might have been made; here Macduff might have fam- 
moned the ufurper to yield; and here I imagine him uttering his laft dence, 


* Ibid. I had not an opportunity of feeing either of thefe. Mr. Skene, of Carefton, favoured me with 
a drawing of the laft. + Saxo Gram. Lb. iv. p. 55. 
$ Idem, lib. vi. p. 189. _Aviumane terrenda 
Morfibus. 
Shakefpeare puts an‘idea fimilar to this in the mouth of Macbeth: 
our monuments | 
Shalbbe, the maws of kites, 
I will 
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0 E will not yield 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curfe. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunfinane, 
-And thou oppos’d, be of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the lat. Beforemy body 
I throw my warlike fhield. Lay on, Macduft! 
And damn’d be he that firft cries, «Hold! enough! ** 


In a field on the other fide of the houfe is another monument to a hero of that day, 
to the memory of the brave young Seward, who fell, flain on the {pot by Macbeth. A 
ftupendous {tone marks the place, twelve feet high above ground, and eighteen fect and 
a half in girth in the thickeft place. The quantity below the furface of the earth only 
two feet eight inches; the weight, on accurate computation, amounts to twenty tons ;_ 
yet, I have been affured, that no {tone of this {pecies is to be found within twenty miles, 
But the pains that were beftowed on thefe grateful remembrances of departed merit, 
may be learned from the filial piety of Harald, the fon of Gormon, who employed his 
whole army, and a vaft number of oxen, to draw a {tone of prodigious fize from the 
fhore of Jutland, to honour the grave of his mothert. - ~ . 

Near the great ftone is a fmall tumulus, called Duff’s-know ;° where fome other 
commander is fuppofed to have fallen, But Meigle is rich in antiquities, the church. 
yard is replete with others of a more ornamented kind, abounding with hieroglyphic~ 
columns. Mr. Gordon has engraved all I faw, one excepted; however I venture to 
caufe them to be engraved again from the drawings of my fervant ; for, notwith{tand- 
ing I allow Mr. Gordon to poffefs great merit as a writer, yet his fketches are lefs ace 
curate than I could wifh. ; : 7 ms : 

The moft curious is that whereon is feen, in the upper part of one front, 
dogs and horfemen, and below reprefented four wild. beaits, refembling lions, de- ' 
vouring a human figure. The country people call all of them Queen Vanora’s grave- 
ftones, and relate that fhe was the wife of King Arthur ; I fuppofe the fame lady that’ 
we Welfh call Guinever, and Guenhumara; to whofe chaftity neither hiftorians nor 
bards { do much credit. The traditions of thefe parts are not more favourable to her 
memory. The peafants affert, that, after the defeat of her lover, fhe was imprifoned in 
a fort on the hill of Barra, oppofite to this place, and that there fhe died, and was in- 
terred in the parifh of Meigle. Others again fay, that fhe was torn to pieces:by wild 
beafts, to which this feulpture alludes; if, as Mr. Gordon juftly obferves, the carvings 
mizht not fometimes prove the foundation of the tale. : 

It is reported-that her grave was furrounded by three ftones, in form of a triangle, 
mortifed into one ancther, Some of them have hcles and grooves for that purpofe, 
but are now disjointed, and removed to different places. 

Another ftone, is very curious: on it is engraved ‘a chariot, with the driver 
and two perfons in it; behind is a monfter, refembiing a hippopotamus, devouring a 
proftrated human figure. On another ftone is the reprefentation of an elephant, or at 
leaft an animal with a long probofcis. Whence could the artifts of a barbarous age 
acquire their ideas of centaurs, or of animals proper to the torrid zone ? 

Sept. 8. Leave Belmont.’ Pafs beneath the. famous hill of Dunfinane, on the fouth , 
fide of Strathmore, on whofe fummit ftood the caftle, the refidence of Macbeth, full in 


* The fonndation of all this tale is overthrown lately by the learned and accurate author of the Annals 
of Scotland ; but out of refpect to the numberlefs fublime paflages it has furnithed the poet with, I fafler 
it to retain its place here. + _Wormii Mon. Daa. 39. 

t' Jeffery of Monmouth, p: 351. Perey’s Reliques, iii. 4. : 
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view of Birnam wood, on the oppofite fide of the plain, No place could be. better 
adapted for the feat of a jealous tyrant: the fides are fteep, and of the moft difficult 
afcent, the fammit commanding a view to a great diftance in front and rear.- At pre« 
fent there are not any remains of this celebrated fortrefs: its place is now a verdant 
area, of an oval form, fifty-four yards by thirty, and furrounded by two deep ditches, 

On the north is a hollow road; cut through the rock, leading up to the entry, which 
lies on the north-eaft, facing a deep narrow chafm, between this and the next hill. 

The hill has been dug into, but nothing was difcovered, excepting fome very black 
corn, which probably had undergone the operation of Graddan, or burning. This, 
place was fortified with great labour, for Macbeth depended on its ftrength and natural 
fteepnefs as.a fecure retreat againft every enemy. He fummoned the Thanes from all 
parts of the kingdom to affitt in the work. All came excepting Macduff, which fo en- 
rayed the tyrant, that he threatened to put the yoke that was on the oxen then labour. 
ing up the iteep fide of the hill, on the neck of the difobedient Thane *. 

"A little to the eaftward is a hill called the King’s-feat, where, tradition fays, Macbeth 
fat as on a watch-tower, for it commands a more comprehenfive view than Dunfi. 
nane. Here his fcout might be placed, who brought him the fatal news of the march 
of Birnam wood: : . 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 


I look’d: toward Birnam, and anon, methought 
The wood began to move! 


Qn the plain beneath thefe hills are feveral other nsonuments of antiquity, fuch as a 
great ftone lying on the ground, ten feet long, called the Long Man’s Grave. Here are 
aifo feveral tumuli compofed of earth and ftones’of a pyramidical form, called here 
Lawes. One of a confiderable fize, near a gentleman’s feat, called Law-town, is fup- 
pofed to have been that from which Macbeth adminiftered juftice to his people. No 
prince ruled with more equity than he did in the beginning of his reign. He was the 
firft of the Scottifh monarchs that formed a code of laws, which were duly obferved 
during his government, but afterwards were negleéted or forgotten, as Buchanan fays, 
much to the lofs of the kingdom in general. ; 

Continue our ride weftward. Pals through Perth. -Reach Dupplin, where we 
continue till next morning. i ; 

Sept. 9. Crofs the river Earn, at Farn-bridge, near the houfe of Moncrief; keep on 
the fouth fide of Strathearn, and breakfaft in its eaftern extremity, at the village of 

Abernethy, feated near the junction of the Earn and the ‘Tay, and once the capital 
of the Piétifh kingdom. The origin of thefe people has been greatly litigated : fome 
fuppofe them ‘to have been foreigners imported from Scandinavia t, or out of Saxony; 
but apparently without any foundation. There is no reafon to imagine them to have had 
any other origin than froin the Caledonians, ‘the ancient inhabitants of the country. 
They were the unconquered part, who, on the death of Severus, recovered from his 
fons the conquefts of the father, who haraffed the Romans and fouthern Britons with - 
frequent excurfions, and who, with their kindred Scots, on the retreat of the Romans, 
forced their-confinement, now called Graham’s-dike, and with irrefiftible fury extended 

-their dominions as far as the banks of the Humber. ~ . . 

Two kingdoms had been ere€ted: the one ftyled that of the Piéts, the other that 

” of the Scots. Each of them were new names: the firfk that mentions the Pitts is 


* Buchanan, lib. vil. c. 14 + Stillingfleet, quoted by Mr, Macpherfon, 19 
: Eumenius 
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‘Kumenius the panegyrift, who wrote in 309, and the firft who fpeaks of the Scots is 
Ammianus Marcellinus. < : be : 

The words are of Celtic origin: Pi& is derived from Pieich *, or Pittich, a plun- 
derer or thief: it was beftowed on them by their fouthern neighbours, who probably 
experienced the cruelty of their excurfions.- The Caledonian offspring accepted the 
title, as it conveyed, in their idea, an addition of honour initead of infamy; for the 
northern nations, from the earlieft antiquity, held robbery to have been honourable; _ 
nor does that opinion feem to be worn out to this day with fome of the northern 

rinces. 

’ The kingdom of the Picts was on the eaftern parts of North Britain: that of the Scots 
on the weftern. The laft derived their namie from Scottan, a fmall flock t, or from 
Scuite, wanderers {. The firft perhaps from their making inroads in {mall parties, the 
lait from their acknowledged way oflife, running about feeking whom they might de- 
vour. As foon as: thefe two nations had eftablifhed a power, wars, attended with 
various fuccefs, arofe between them.: at length the Scots proved vi€torious; they 
totally fubdued their Pidtith neighbours, cut off multitudes, forced numbers to fly - 
abroad for fecurity, overturned their kingdom, incorporated thé few which were left, 
and made their very name to ceafe. : : 

That the Romans might alfo give the name ‘of ‘Picti to the Britifh nations from the 
cuftom of painting their bodies with woad and other dyes is inconteftible, notwithftand- 
ing it is denied by many of'the Scottith authors. ‘They argue from the inconfiftency 
of the Roman writers, fome of whom affert that the Britons went naked, others that . 
they were cloathed in fkins, others with garments called Brache. ‘That any were fo 
wretched as to be deftitute of cloathing in this fevere climate is very improbable: no 
northern nations yet difcovered, were ever found in fucha flate of nature. But, fay the 
former, as the Britons were cloathed, why fhould they give themfelves the trouble of - 
adorning their bodies with paintings, fince they could'neither fhew them through vanity 
to their friends, or as objects of terror to their enemies? It is difficult to trace the caufe of 
cuftoms in fuch diftant periods ; but we know at prefent, from recent authority, thatthere - 
are two nations, who to this day retain the cuftom of painting their bodies, and fome of 
them the moft concealed parts, which they are as averfe to expofing as any European. 
Both of thefe people are cloathed : thofe of Otaheite have one kind of drefs ; the new 
Zealanders another. In diftant ages they may leave off the cuftom of tattowing 
their {kins ; and the authority of our modern voyages become as difputable as thofe of 
Cafar, Dion Caffius, or Herodian, are with fome later writers, But that the painted 
bodies of our anceftors might be capable of ftriking terror into their enemies is very cer= 
tain; for in an action they freed § themfelves from the incumbrances of the loofer 
garments, and part at leaft of their bodies painted with wild fancy, was left expofed to 
the view of the aftonifhed foe. : : : J 

I could not hear that there were the leaft remains of antiquity at Abernethy that 
could be attributed to its ancient poffeffors. The Pits have left memorials of their 
feat at Inch-tuthel, and marks of their retreats in time of danger on the fummit of 
many a hill. Above the houfe of Moncrief, on Mordun hill, is a fafinefs, formed"by a 
bulwark of ftones, furrounding about two acres of ground, which might have been the 
citadel of Abernethy, the refuge of its inhabitants in time of war, at leaft of its women, 
its children |], and its cattle, while the warriors kept the field to repel the enemy. 
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* Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, i. 193. + Door Macpherfon, 108. 
} Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, i. 193. _ § Mr. James Macpherfon, 215, 
{| Conjuges ac liberos in loca tuta transferrent. Tacitus Vit. Agricola, c. 27, 
AL2 Here 
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"Here is indeed a round tower like. that of Brechin 3, but Tam more willing to ‘give 
‘thefe edifices to the Irifh than the Piés. ‘The Scots have fufficient remains of antiquity 
to forgive this conceffion: the tower at Abernethy is uncovered ; the height within is 
feventy-two feet; the inner diameter eight feet two; the thicknefs of the wall at top 
two feet feven ; at bottom three feet four ; the circumference near the ground forty- 
feven. Within is, at prefent, a bell, platforms, and ladders, like that in the capital of 
Angus. 

St. Brigid, a virgin of Caithne!s, here firft dedicated herfelf to the fervices of heaven, 
not with vows frail as human nature, but with a refolute perfeverance in the duties of 
the monaftic life: and with her nine others adopted the fame courfe*. At this place 
the died in 513, and left fuch a reputation for piety, “ that the molt extravagant ho- 
nours were paid to her memory. ‘fhe Hebrides paid her divine honours: to her the 
greatelt number of their churches were dedicated: from her they had oracular re- 
fponfes ; by the divinity of St. Brigid, was one of their moft folemn oaths: to her they 
devoted the firft day of February, and in the evening of that fettival performed many 
‘itrange ceremonies of a Druidical and moft fuperftitious kind +.” 

Here were preferved her reliques ; here, in honour of her, was founded a collegiate 
church ; and this place was a bihonsick: the metropolitan of all Scotland, till it was in 
“84 tranflated to St. Andrew’s by Kenneth III, after his vi€tory over the Pitts {. Be. 
fore which it was a populous city, given by Nedtanus, king of the Pits, to God and St. 
Biigid, till the day of judgment §. 

Afcend the Ochil hills, and in lefs ‘than two miles crofs a rivulet, and enter into the 

fhire of Fife; the neareft or moft foutherly part of the Roman Caledonia, the Qtholinia 
and the Rofs of the Piéts |]. The Forth-ever or Over of the Saxons, and the Fife of 
the prefent time ;. the laft from Fifus Duffus, a warrior of the country. . . 
' Near the junétion of Fife and Strathern, not far from the fpot I paffed, is Mugdrum 
crofs, an upright pillar, with fculptures on each fide, much defaced; but ftill may be 
traced figures of horfemen, and beneath them certain animals, Near this place flood 
the crofs of the famous Macduff, Thane of Fife, of which nothing but the pedeftal 
has been left for above a century paft. On it were infcribed certain Macaronic verfes, 
a ftrange jargon, preferved both by Sibbald { and Gordon **. Mr. Cunningham, who 
wrote -an eflay on the crofs, tranflates the lines into a grant of Malcolm Canmore, to 
the Earl of Fife, of feveral emoluments and privileges ; among others, he allows it to be 
‘a fandtuary to any of Macduff’s kindred, within the ninth degree, who {hall be acquitted. 
of any man-flaughter, on flying to this crofs, and paying nine cows and a heifer tt. 

Defcend the Ochil hills, and arrive in a pretty valley, called the ftrath of Eden, 
‘bounded on the fouth by the Lomond hills, and watered by the river Eden. Go. 
through a {mall town, and after _crofling the vale, reach : 

Falkland ; another fmall town, made a royal burgh by James II. in 1458. Here: 
ftood one-of the feats fof the Macduffs, Earls of Fife. Qn the attainder of Murdo. 
Stuart, feventeenth Earl, it became forfeited to the crown in 1424, James V. who 
grew very fond of the place, enlarged and improved it. The remains evince its former 
magnificence and elegance, and the fine.tafte of the princely archite@.. The gateway is 
placed between two fine round towers ;' on the right hand joins the chapel, whofe roof is 
of wood, handfomely gilt and painted, but in a moft ruinous condition. Beneath are 


* Spotfwood’s Hitt, Ch. Scotland, tr, 32. Boethius, lib, x. p. 1810 


“+ Doéor Macpherfon, 239. = Keith’s Bifhops 2. § Camden, 1238, Edit, 1722. 
{| Boethius, lib. iv. p. 61. Sibbald, Fife, 1. | Sibbald, Fife, 92, 93. 
** Gordon, 164.- Tt Camden, 1236. 
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feveral apartments. The front next to the court was beautifully adorned with ftatues, 

heads-in bas-relief, and elegant columns, not reducible to any order, but of fine pro- 

portion, with capitals approaching the Tonic fcrol.. Beneath fome of thefe pillars was 
- infcribed. I. R.M. G. 1537, or Jacobus Rex. Maria de Guife. : 

This placé was alfo a favourite refidence of James VI. on account of the fine park, 
and plenty of deer. The eaft fide was accidentally burnt in the time of Charles II, and 
the park ruined during Cromwell's ufurpation, when the fine oaks were cut down in 
order to build the fort at Perth. ' é 

In the old caftle was cruelly ftarved, by the viflany of his uncle the Duke of Albany, 
David Duke of Rothefay, fon to Robert III. For a time his life was prolonged by the 
charity of two women; the one fupplying him with oaten cakes, conveyed to him 
through the prifon grates: the other, a wet nurfe, with milk, conveyed by means of a 
pipe. Both were deteéted, and both moft barbaroufly put to death*. ‘The death of 
this Prince occafioned a parliamentary enquiry. The murderers were acquitted; and 
pardoned : certainly the innocent would never have required fuch fecurity f. 

Near the prefent palace are feveral houfes, marks of the munificence of James VI. 
who built and beftowed them en hisattendants, who acknowledge his bounty by grate- 
fulinfcriptions on the walls, moftly in this ftyle: ; 

‘¢ AI praife to God and thankis to the moft excellent monarche of Great Britane of 
whofe princelie liberalitie this is my portioune. Nicol Moncrief. 1610." : 

Continue our journey along the plain, which is partly arable, partly a heath of un- 
common flatnefs, darkened with prodigious plantations of Scotch ‘pines. In the. 
midft is Melvil, the feat of the Earl of Leven and Melvil; a fine houfe, with nine win.’ 
dows in front, defigned by the famous Sir William Bruce, and executed by Mr. James _ 
Smith, and built in 1692. ; ; . 

The nobie owner is defcended, by the female line, from Alexander Lefly, firft of the 
title; a gallant and moft trufted officer, under the great Guftavus Adolphus. To him 
he gave the defence of Stralfund, when befieged by the Imperialiits, whofe commander, 
the impious or the frantic Walftein, {wore he would take the place though it hung in 
the air from heaven by a chain of adamant {: but Lefty difapointed his rodomontades 
On his return to Scotland he headed the covenanting army, during part of the civil 
wars, and contributed greatly to the victory of Marfton-moor, in 1644. _ After the death 
of Charles I. he favoured the loyal party, was imprifoned, and fuffered fequeltration ; 
fo little did the parliament refpeét his former fervices. A neat miniature of him is pre- 
ferved here, and a fine medal given him by Guftavus, for his brave defence of Stralfund. 

Guftavus himfelf, at full length, in a fhort buff coat. ‘Chis portrait is an original,, 
brought out of Germany by the General. é ; 

George, Earl of Melvil, Lord High Commiffioner in 1690, a poft he received as a 
reward for his fufferingsm 1683, when he had the honour of being accufed of corres 
{ponding with the virtuous Lord Roffel; was obliged to fly into Holland, and, on re- 
fufing to appear on being cited, fuffered, till the revolution, the forfeiture of his eftate. 

David, Earl of Leven, commander of the forces in North-Britain, from 1706 to 
¥710, a-fine halflength, in armour, looking over his fhoulder. By Sir John de 
Medina. 

In the garden is a {quare tower, one of the fummer retreats of cardinal Beaton ; and. 
near it is Cardan’s well, named from the celebrated phyfician, who in 1552, was fent 


* Vide Sir David Dalrymple’s remarks on Hift. Scotland, 278. fs 
+ Buchauan, lib. x, c. 10. } Hart’s Life of Guftavus, i. 99. ‘ 
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for from Milan, to Hamilton, archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, who was here ill ofan afthina, 
Cardan effected his cure but to preferve him for a moft ignominious fate, which the phy. 
" fician, by cafting the nativity of his patient, foretold.. The prelate’was afterwards hang. 
’ ed on a live tree at Stirling, and the following cruel farcafn compofed on the occafion : 


Vive diu, felix arbor, femperque vireto 
Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras, 


September 10. eave Melvil. The country is well improved, inclofed, and fenced 
with quickfet hedges. Pafs by Dairfie church, and cattellated houfe. The church is 
ancient, but of elegant architeéture ; the tower polygonal, terminating in a {pire. It ie 
built at the edge of an eminence, over the river Eden, which wathes a beautiful bottom, 
The view from it of the bridge, the church, and houfe, are uncommonly pleafing, 
The eftate of Dairfie was once the property of the fee of St. Andrew’s, but in 1550 was 
feued out to Lamont of Darfie, to be held by duty paid to this day. It was afterwards 
fold to archbifhop Spotfwood, : 

After pafling over a barren moor, have a moft extenfive view. Beneath on the north 
is the Eden, difcharging it(elf into a fmall bay under Gair-bridge, confifting of fix 
arches, built by Henry Wardlaw, bifhop of St. Andrew’s, who died in 1440: beyond 
is the eftuary of the Tay, great part of the county of Angus, terminating with the Red- 
head, which, with Fifenefs in this county, forms the great bay of St. Andrew’s, -Fullin 
front, at the bottom of a long defcent, appears the city, placed at the extremity of a 
plain at the water’s edge. Its numerous towers and {pires gives it an air of vaft magni. 
ficence, and ferve to raife the expeétation of ftrangers to the higheft pitch. On entering 
the weft port, a well-built ftreet, ftrait, and of a vatt length and breadth, appears ; but 
fo grafs grown, and fuch a dreary folitude lay before us, that it formed the perfect idea 
of having been laid wafte by the peftilence. 

On a farther advance, the towers and {pires, which at a diftance afforded fuch an 
appearance of grandeur, on the near view fhewed themfelves to be the aweful remains 
of the magnificent, the pious works of paft generations. A foreigner, ignorant of the 
hiftory of this country, would naturally inquire, what calamity has this city undergone ? 
has it fuffered a bombardment from fome barbarous enemy ? or hasit not, like Lifbon, felt 
the more inevitable fury of a convulfive earthquake ? but how great is the horror on re- 
flecting, that this deftru@tion was owing to the more barbarous zeal of a minifter, who, 
by his difcourfes, firft enflamed, and then permitted a furious crowd to overthrow edi- 
fives, dedicated to that very Being he pretended to honour by their ruin. The cathe. 
dral was the labour of a hundred and fixty years, a building that did honour to the coun. 
try: yet in June 1559, John Knox effected its demolition in a fingle day. 

~_ If we may credit legend, St. Andrew’s owes its origin to a fingular accident. St. 
* Regulus, or St. Rule, as he is often called, a Greek of Achaia, was warned by a vifion 
to leave his native country, and vifit Albion, an ifle placed in the remotett part of the 
world ; and to take with him the arm-bone, three fingers, and three toes of St. Andrew. 
He obeyed, and fetting fail with his companions, after being grievoufly tempeft-toft, 
was in 370 at length fhip-wrecked on the coafts of Otholinia, in the territory of Her- 
guftus, King of the Pitts. His majefty no fooner heard of the arrival of the pious 
ftrangers, and their precious reliques, than he gave orders for their reception, prefented 
the faint with his own palace, and built it near the church, which to this day bears the 
name of Regulus. ; 

The place was then ftyled Mucrofs; or, the land of boars: all round was foreit, and 
the lands beftowed on the faint were called Byrehid. The boars equalled in fize the 
: 12 Eryman- 
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Frymanthian ; asa proof, two tufks were chained to the altar of St. Andrew, each fix- 
teen inches long, and four thick. But Regulus changed the name to that. of Kilry- 
mont: here he eftablithed the firft chriftian priefts of this country, the Culdees ; a.word 
which fome derive from cultores Dei, or worthippers of God; others with more juttice, 
from Keledei, or dwellers in cells. Thefe had the power of chufing their own bifhop, 
or overfeer, profefled for a long time a monattic life, and a pure and uncorrupt religion, 
and withftood the power of the popes. But David 1. fiding. with his holinefs in a dif-, 
pute between the Culdees and the prior and canons of St. Andrew’s, about the right of 
chufing a bifhop, would have engaged the former to admit the laft to partake of the 
powers of eleétion ; but on their refufal entirely divefted them of their right. From 
that time their authority ceafed, and probably their order, notwith{tanding they are 
mentioned again in 1298, as oppofing the election of Lamberton, and even appealing 
to the pope ; a fign that the original do€trine of the €uldees was loft, and that thele 
weré only fecular priefts, who founded their pretenfions to vote on the ancient ufage 
of their predeceffors. The prior and canons after this retained the right of election. 

This church was fupreme in the kingdom of the Picts, Ungus having granted to 
God and St. Andrew that it fhould be thé head and mother ‘of all the churches in his 
dominions *. This was the prince who firft dire€ted that the crofs of St. Andrew fhould 
become the badge of the country. In 518, after the conqueft of the Pidts, he removed 
the epifcopal fee to St. Andrew’s, and the bifhop was ftyled Maximus Scotorum E, eae 
In 1441 it was-ere€ted into an archbifhoprick, by Sextus 1V., at the interceflion of 
James III. In 1606 the priory .was fupprefied, and the power of election, in 1617, trans- 
ferred to eight bithops, the principal of St. Leonard’s college, the archdeacon, the vicars 
of St. Andrew’s, Leuchars, and Coupar. 

The cathedral was founded in 1161 by bifhop Arnold, but many years elapfed. till it 
attained its full magnificence, it not being completed before 1318. Its length, from: 
eaft to welt, was three hundred and feventy feet; of the tranfept, three hundred and: 
twenty-two. Of this fuperb pile nothing remains but part-of the ea{t and weft ends, 
and of the fouth fide; with fuch fuccefs and expedition did facriiege effe@ its ruin. 

Near the eaft end is the chapel ‘of St. Regulus, a fingular edifice. The tower is a 
lofty equilateral quadrangle, of twenty feet each fide, and a hundred and three high. 
The body of the chapel remains, but the two fide-chapels are ruined. The arches of 
the windows and doors are round, fome even form more than femi-circles; a proof of 
the antiquity ; but I cannot admit Herguftus, to whom it is attributed, to have been the 
founder. 

The priory. was founded by Alexander I. in 1122, and the monks (canons regular 
of St. Auguttine) were brought from Scone in 1140, by Robert. bithop of this fee. By 
act of parliament, in the time of James-I., the prior hid precedence of all abbots and. 
priors, and on the days of feftival wore a mitre, and all epifcopal ornaments}. De- « 
pendent on this priory were thofe of Lochleven, Portmoak, Monimufk, the ifle of May, 
and Pittenween, each originally a feat of the Culdees. . 

The revenues of the houfe were vaft, viz. In money, 22371 2s. 10}d. 38 chaldrons, 
1 boll, 3 firlots of wheat; 132 ch. 7 bolls of bear; 114 ch. 3 bolls, 1 peck of meal 5 
151 ch. 10 bolls, 1 firlot, 1 peck and a half of oats; 3 ch. 7 bolls of peas and beans 5 
480 acres of land alfo belonged to it. ; 

Nothing remains of the priory except the walls of the preciné&, which thew its. yait 
extent. In one part isa molt artlefs gateway, formed only of feven tones. This inclo- 
fure begins near the cathedral, and extends to the fhore. 


* Camden, 1233- = + Keith, 237. 
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‘Withart j aricther of ‘Obfervantines, “founded ‘by bifhop Kennedy, and finifhed by his 
ficceffor,' Patrick Graham, in 14783 and, according to fome, the Carmelites had a 
fourth PMg Tate? Tk . 

Immediatelyabove the harbour ftood the collegiate church of Kirk-heug 
founded ‘by ‘Conftantine IIL, who, retiring from the world, became: here a Culdee, 
From its having been firft built on a rock, it was ftyled Prapofitura fandle Marie 
de-rupe. . 

On the eaf¥ fide of the city are the poor remains‘of the caftle, on a rock overlookin 
the fea, This fortrefs was founded, in 1401, by bithop Trail, who was buried near the 
high altar of the cathedral, with this fingular epitaph : : 


“The other re‘ig’ous houfes were, one of Dominicans, founded in 1 274 by bithop 


Hic fuit ecclefie dire&ta columna, feneftra 
3 Lucida, Thuribulum redolens, campana fonora. 


The entrance of the caftle is ftill to be feen; and the w 
it is pretended that cardinal Beaton leaned to glut his e 
of George Wifthart, who was burnt on a fpot beneath. 


indow is fhewn out of which 
yes with the cruel martyrdom 
This is one of thofe relations 


whofe verity we fhould doubt, and heartily with there was no truth in it *; and, on 


enquiry, we may confole ourfelves that this is founded on puritanical bigotry, and in- 
vented out of hatred to a perfecutor fufficiently detéftable on other accounts. Beaton 
was the dire@er of the pcrfecution, and the caufe of the death of that pious man; and 
in this caftle, in May 1 546, he met with the reward of his cruelty. The patience of a 
fierce age, as the able Dr. Robertfon obferves, was worn out by this nefarious deed. 
Private revenge, inflamed and fanétified by a falfe zeal for religion, quickly found a fit 
inftrument in Norman Lefly, eldeft fon of the Earl of Rothes. The attempt was as 
bold as it was fuccefsful.. The cardinal at that time, perhaps inftigated by his fears, 
was adding new ftrength to the caftle, and,-in the opinion of the age, rendering it 
impregnable.’ Sixtéen perfons undertook to furprize it: they entered the gates, 
which were left open by the'workmen, early in the morning, 
without confufion, and forced’ open the door of .the cardi 
he had barricadoed onthe firtt alarm. The confpirators found him feated in his chair ; 
they transfixed him with their fwords, and he expired, crying, “Iam aprieft! fie! fie! 
all is gone!” He merited his death, but the manner was indefenfible, as is candidly 
admitted by his enemy, the hiftarian and poet, Sir David Lindfay: ~ 


nal’s apartment, which 


As for this cardinal, I grant, 
€ was a man we might well want; 
God will forgive it foon. * 

But of a truth the footh to fay, 

Altho’ the loon be well away, 
The fact was foully done. 


‘The confpirators were inftantly befieged in the caftle by the regent, Earl of Arran; 
and, notwith{tanding they had acquired no greater ftrength than a hundred and fifty 


men, refifted all his efforts for five months: at length they furrendered, on the regent 
engaging to procure for them an abfolution from the Pope, and a pardon from the 
Scottifh parliament. ; 

I fhall ftep (rather out of courfe) to the church of St. Nicholas, remarkable for the 
monument of a prelate, whofe life and death bears, in fome refpe&s, a great fimilitude 
* Brown’s Vulgar Errors, 


Ilo to 


turned out his retinue 


h, originally i. 


? 
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to that of the cruel Beaton. Archbithop Sharp was originally bred a rigtd prefbyterian, 
had the full confidence of the party, and was entrufted with their interefts at the time 
of the Reftoration. ‘Tempted by the Splendour of the preferments of our-church, he - 
apoftatized from his own, received in reward the archbifhoprick of St. Andrew’s, and, 
as is commonly the cafe with -converts, became a violent Pperfecutor of his deferted 
brethren. His‘career was ftopped in 1679. Nine enthufiafts, fome of them men of for- 
tune, inftigated by no private revenge, bound themfelves -by vow to facrifice him to the 
fufferings of their fea. They had enquired the Lord’s mind anent, i.e. concerning the 
murder, and the word bore in upon them, * Go and profper*.”” On the third of 
May they met him in his coach on Magus-moor, four miles from the city, accompanied 
by his daughter. As foon as he faw Himfelf purfued, he gave up all hopes of life, was 
taken out of his carriage, and, amidft the cries and entreaties of the lady, moft cruelly 
and butcherly murdered. He died with the intrepidity of a hero, and the piety of a 
chriftian, praying for the affaffins with his lateft breath ! The murderers all retired to 
feparate prayer ; and one of them, William Daniel, after prayer, told them all that 
the Lord had faid unto him, ‘¢ Well done, good and: faithful fervants +.” 

‘The monument is very magnificent: in the lower part is reprefented the manner of 
his death in the middle the prelate is placed kneeling, the mitre and crofier falling 
from him ; an angel is fubftituting, inftead of the firft, a crown of glory, with the allu- 
five words, pro mitra ; and above is the bas relief of a falling church, fupported by the 
figure of the archbithop. This piece of flattery is attended with as flattering an epitaph : 
the difputable parts of his life are fully related ; his undoubted charity and deeds of 
alms omitted. ; 

In the church of St, Salvator is a moft beautiful tomb of bifhop Kennedy, who died, 
an honour to his family, in 1466. The Gothic work is uncommonly elegant. Within 
the tomb were difcovered fix magnificent maces, which had been concealed here in 
troublefome times. One was given to each of the other three Scotch univerlities, and 
three are preferved here. Jn the top is reprefented our Saviour; around are angels, 
with the.inftruments of the paffion. : 

With.thefeare thewn fome filver arrows, with large filver plates affixed to them, on 
which are infcribed the arms and names of the noble youth, victors in the annual com- 
petitions in the generous art of archery, which were dropt but a few years ago; and 
golf is now the reigning game. ‘That Sport and football were formerly prohibited, as 
ufelefs and unprofitable to the public ; and at all weapon fchawings, or reviews of the 
people, it was ordered that * fute-bal and golfe be utterly cryed down, and that bow-_ 
markes be maid at ilk parith kirk, a pair of buttes and {chutting be ufed. And that ilk 
men fchutte fex flholles at leat, under the paine to be raiped upon them that cummis 
not, at leaf twa pennyes to be given to them that cummis to the bow-markes ta 
drinke t.”” 

Thetown of St. Andrew’s was erected into a royal borough by David L, in the year 
1140, and their privileges were afterwards confirmed. ‘The charter of Malcolm IV, 
is preferved in the tolbooth, and appears written on a bit of parchment ; but the con- 
tents equally valid with what at this time would require whole fkins. In this place is to 
be feen the monftrous ax that, in 1646, took off the heads of Sir Robert Spotfwood 
and other diftinguifhed loyalifts, for the’ wretched preachers had declared that God re. 
quired their blood. Here are kept the filver keys of the city, which, forform fake, are - 


* Remarks on the Hiftory of Scotland, by Sir David Dalrymple, 263. + Ibid. 
t Skene’s Scottith Aéts of Parl James lL. c. 65. 
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delivered to’the King fhould he vifit the place, or to a victorious enemy, in token of 
fubmiffion. It underwent a fiege im 1337, at which time it was poffefled by the Englifh 
and other partizans of Baliol; but the loyalifts, under the Earls of March and Fife, 
made themfelves matters of it in three weeks, by the help of their battering machines. 
It furrendered on terms of fecurity to the inhabitants as to life, limbs, and fortune. 

The city is greatly reduced in the number of inhabitants; at prefent it fcarcely ex- 
ceeds two thoufand. There is no certainty of the fum when it was the feat of the pri- 
mate, and in the fulnefs of its glory. All we know is, that during the period of its 
fplendour there were between fixty and feventy bakers; butat this time nine or ten are 
fufficient for the place. ‘Ihe circuit of this city is a mile, and contains three principal 
ftreets. ‘The trade of St. Andrew’s was alfo once very confiderable. 1 am informed 
that, during the time of Cromwell’s ufurpation, fixty or feventy veflels belonged to the 
port; at prefent only one of any fize. "Vhe harbour is artificial, guarded by piers, 
with a.narrow entrance to give fhelter to veffels from the violence of a moft heavy fea, 
The manufactures this city might in former times poffefs are now reduced to one, that 
of golf-balls, which, trifling as it may feem, maintains ‘feveral people. ‘The trade is 
commonly fatal to the artifts, for the balls are made by ftuffing a great quantity of feathers 
into a leathern cafe, by help of an iron rod, with a wooden handle, prefled againft the 
breaft, which feldom fails to bring on a confumption. 

‘The celebrated univerfity of this city was founded in 1411 by bifhop Wardlaw, and 
the next year he obtained from Beneditt III. the bull of confirmation. It confifted once 
of three colleges: St. Salvator’s, founded in 1458 by bifhop Kennedy. This is a hand- 
fome building, with a court or quadrangle within : en one fide is the church, on another 
the library; the third contains apartments for fludents ; the fourth is unfinifhed. 

St. Leonard’s college was founded by prior Hepburn in 1512. This is now united 
with the laft, and the buildings fold, and converted into private houles. - 

The new, or St. Mary’s coHege, was eftablithed by archbifhop Hamilton in 1553 3 
but the houfe was built by James and David Bethune, or Beaton, who did not live to 
completeit. This is faid to have been the fite of a /chola illufris long before the efta- 
plifhment even of the univerfity, where feveral eminent clergymen taught, gratis, the 
feiences and languages. But it was cailed the new college, becaufe of its late erection 
into a divinity college by the archbifhop. : 

The univerfity is governed by a chancellor, an office originally defigned to be perpe- 
tually velted in the archbifhops of St. Andrew’s; but fince the Reformation, he is 

_eleied by the two principals, and the profeffors of both the colleges. 

The prefent chancellor is the Earl of Kinnoull, who, with his charaéteriftic zeal for 
promoting all good works, has eftablifhed here premiums, to be diftributed among the 
ftudents, who make the beft figure in the annual exercifes. The effect is already very 
apparent, in exciting the ambition cf a generous youth to receive thefe marks of dif- 
tinétion that will honour their latefl days. 

The re€tor is the next great officer, to whofe care is committed the privileges, difci- 
pline, and ftatutes of the univerfity. The colleges have their rectors, and proteffors of 
different fclences, who are indefatigable in their attention to the inftruction of the ftu- 
dents, and to that effential article their morals. ‘Lhis place poffeffes feveral very great 
advantages refpecting the education of youth. The air is pure and falubrious ; the 
place for exercife dry and extenfive; the exercifes themfelves healthy and innocent. 
"The univerfity is fixed in a peninfulated country, remote from all commerce with the 
world, the haunt of diflipation. - From the fmallnefs of the fociety every ftudent’s 
charagter ig perfedly known. No little irregularity can be committed, but it is 
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inftantly difcovered and checked : vice cannot attain a head in the place, for the incor. 
rigible are never permitted to remain the corruptors of the relt. Wee Ne stag ae 

The ftudents may be boarded in the colleges, or in private houfes, or in thofe of the 
profeffors. ‘The price at the colleges is only eight pounds for the feflions, which lafts 

~feven months. The diet is very good, and a maiter always prefides at the table. 

The price at the profeffors, or at private houfes, is frony ten to twenty-five pounds a 
quarter. I obferved at one of the profeffor’s, young gentlemen from Bath, from Bour. 
deaux, and from Bern ; a proof of the exteufive reputation of the univerfity, notwith- 
ftanding the ftudents are far from numerous: there are at prefent little more than a 
hundred, who during feffions wear red gowns without fleeves. 

Sept.12. Leave St. Andrew’s; afcend a hill, and find the country on the heights very 
uncultivated, and full of moors. Here firft meet with collieries on this fide of North 
Britain. Defcend intd a tract rich in corn, and enjoy a moft extenfive and beautiful 
view of the firth of Forth, the Bedotria of Tacitus. ‘lhe Bafs ifland, with the fhores of 
Lothian, extending beyond Edinburgh, bound the fouthern profpe&. ‘Yo the teft, a 
few miles from the coalt of Fife, appears the ifle of May, about a mile in length, inac- 
ceflible on the weftern fide, on the eaftern is fafe riding for fhips in wefterly florms. 
‘This ifle in old times was the property of the monks of Reading, in Yorkthire ; and in — 
it David I. founded a cell, dedicated to all the faints, who were afterwards fuperfeded 
by Adrian, a holy man, murdered by the Danes in Fife, and buried here. By His inter- 
ceffion the barren had the curfe of fterility removed from them; and great was the 
‘refort hither of female pilgrims. 

Tt was afterwards annexed to the priory of St. Andrew’s, having been purchafed by 
bifhop Lamberton for that purpofe, from the religious of Reading, ia defiance of all the 
remonftances of that tremendous monarch, the conqueror of Scotland. In later times a 
light-houfe has been erected on it. ‘ 

Reach the fhore of the fine.bay of Largo; pafs by the lands of the fame name, ‘be- 
ftowed in 1482 by James ITI. on that gallant feaman, his faithful fervant, Sir Andrew 
Wood, in order to keep his fhip in trim. With two fhips he attacked and took five 
Englifh men of war, that infefted the firth ; and foon after had cqual fuccefs againft 
another fquadron, fent out by Henry VII. to revenge the difgrace*. ‘The Scots, during 
the reigns of James III. and 1V., were ftrong rivals to England in maritime affairs. 

Continue my ride along the curvature of this beautiful bay, and meet with the cheer- 

_ ful and frequent fucceffion of towns, chateaux, and of well-managed farms, The country 
is populous: the trade is coal and falt; the laft made from the fea water. The coat 
is exported chiefly to Campvere and Rotterdam, and generally oats are brought back 
in ‘return. : 

Go through the village of Lundie. Ina field not far diftant are three vaft upright 
ftones; the largelt is fixteen feet high, and its folid contents two hundred and feventy. 
There are fragments or veftiges of three others; but their fituation is Tuch as baflles 
any attempt to guefs at the form of their original difpofition when the whole was 
entire. Near this place the Danes met with a confiderable defeat from the Scots, under 
the condu€ét of Macbeth and Banquo: it is therefore probable that thefe ftones are 
monuments of the victory. Mr. Dougal, of Kirkaldie, who was fo obliging as to fa- 
vour me with their admeafurement, gave himfelf the trouble of caufing the earth about 
them to be examined, and found, on digging about four feet deep, fragments of human 


bones. s 


* Staggering State, &e. 147. 
Mo Reoakfat 
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-  Breakfatt at the town of Levin, on the-water.of the fame name, running from Loch- 
leven, near Kinrofs. The mouth.forms a harbour, where at- high water veffels of a 
hundred tons may enter. Somewhat farther are the piers of Methel, built in the laft 
century by David Earl of Wemys. Go through the villages of Buckhaven, Wemys, 
and Eafter-Wemys; ali in the beginning of the laft century carrying on a confiderable 
fifhery. On an eminence impending over the fea is the houfe of Wemys, the feat of: 
the ancient family of that name, defcended from the old Earls of Fife. The place de- 
rives its title’from. the various caverns in the cliffs beneath. I forgot to mention, that 
on the fhores near St. Andrew’s, and on different parts of this coaft, is found that-beau- 
tiful plant, the pa/monaria maritima, or fea buglofs, one cf the moft elegant in-our ifland. 
Ir is frequent alfo among the’ Hebrides ;, and immediately attracts the eye by its fine 
glaucous colour, and by the fine red and blue flowers which enliven the dreary beach.. 

Pats through a traét of collieries, and obferve multitudes of cireular holes, furrounded 
with a mound, and filled with water. Thefe coal-henghs, or pits, were once the {pi- 
racles or vent-holes in inexperienced days of mining. Many of the beds. have been on 
fire for above two centuries ; and there have been formerly inftances of: eruptions of 
fmoke apparent in the-day,, of fire in the night. The violence of the conflagration has 
ceafed, but it fil continues in a certain degree,,as is.evident in time of fnow, which - 
melts in ftreams on the. furface wherever there are any fiflures.. George Agricola; thé 
great metallurgift, takes notice of the phanomenon at this place *. : 

Buchanag, from, this cireumftance, fixed on. the. neighbourhood of Dyfart for the 
fcene of exorcifm in his Francifcanus, and gives an admirable defcriptive view of it.uns 
dex the horror of an. eruption > : 

Campus erat laté incultus,; non fléribus horti- 
Avrrident, non mefle agris non frondibus arbos: 
Vix theril(s ficcis veftitur arena myricis z 

Et pecorum rara in folis vefligia terris 

Vicini Deférta vocant. Ibi faxea fubter-, 

Antra tegunt nigras vulcania.femina cautes : 
Sulphureis paffim concepta incendia venis. 
Fumiferam volvunt nebulam, piceoque vapore 
Semper anhelat humus: cecifque inclufa cavernis 
Flamma furens, dum latando penetrate fub auras - 
Gonatur, totis pafim {piracula campis 

Findit, et ingenti tellurem pandit hiatu : 

Teter odor;.triftifque habitus faciefque loeorum:: 


A little beyond "this once tremendous place is-the town of Dyfart, a royal burgh, 
large, and fullof people. Leave on the left the caftle of Ravenfheugh, feated on a cliff. 
Pafs by Path-head, a place of check-weavers and nailers ::a modern creation, for within 
thefe fixty years, from being fcarcely inhabited, about-four-handred families. have been 
colleéted, by the encouragement of feuing.. Adjoining is. Kirkaldie, a.long town, con- 
taining fixteen- hundred inhabitants :-this-is another royal burgh, where I experienced 
the hofpitality and care of Mr. Ofwald, its reprefentative, during a short illnefs that over- 
took me here. : : 

This, like moft other maritime towns: of Fife; depends on.the:coat and falt trade.- The 
country is very-populous, but-far.lefs than it was before the middle of the laft century, 
when the fitheries were at their height: During winter it poffeffed a vatt herring-fifhery; 
in fpring a-moft. profitable one.of white fifh,. One fatal.check to population was the 
vittories of Montrofe. The natives of this coaft were violently feized with the religious 


* De Natura Foflilium, p.¢97. Agricola died in 1555. 
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faror‘of the times, and took up the caufe of the covenant with moft diftinguithed zeal. 
Initigated by their preachers, they crowded under the banners of the godly, and fivd 
thoufand fell viims to enthufiaftic delufion at the battle of Tippir-moor,. 

Of late years many of the inhabitants have removed to the fouth-weftern. parts of 
this kingdom ; yet fli fuch number's remain, that more provifions are confumed than 
even this fertile country can fupply.. There is one clafs of men on this coaft, and I 
believe in moft of the coal countries of North Britain, from whom all power of migrat- 
ing is taken, be their inclinations for it ever fo ftrong. In this very ifland is, at this day,. 
to be found a remnant of flavery paralleled only in Poland and Ruiffia; thoufands of our 
fellow-fubjeGts are at this time the property of their landlords, appurtenances to their 
eftates, and transferable with them to any purchafers. Multitudes of colliers and falters 
are in this fituation, who are bound to the {pot for their lives; and even ftrangers who 
come to fettle there are bound by the fame cruel cuftom, unlels they previoufly {tipulate - 
to.the contrary. Should the poor people remove to.another place on a temporary, cef- 
fation of the works, they are liable to be recalled at will, and conftrained to return om 
fevere penalties *. This, ongieally founded on vaflalage, might have been continued to - 
check the wandering fpirit of the nation, and .to preferve a body of people-together, of 
whofe lofs the whole public might otherwife feel the moft fatal etfedts. 

During my ftay at Kirkaldie I fent my fervant, Mofes Griffith, to Do@an, about four ” 
miles diftant, where hé drew the column moft erroneoufly figured by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald't. It is at prefent. much defaced. by time, but: {till are to be difcerned two rude - 
figures of men on horfeback; and on the other fides may be traced a running’pattern « 
ahorsanenl The ftone is between fix and feven feet high, and mortifed: at the bottom 
into another. This is faid to have been ereéted in memory of'a vitory, near the Leven, 
over the Danes in 874, under their leaders Hungar and Hubba,.by. the Scots, com- - 
manded_ by their prince, Conftantine II. a ; 

Sept. 15. Continue my journey, After proceeding about:a mile, pafs by the Grange, -.: 
once the feat of the hero Kirkaldie, a {trenuous partizan of Mary Stuart, after-her {torn 
of misfortune commenced ; before, an honeft. oppofer of her indifcretions.. After aa 
intrepid defence of Edinburgh cattle, he-fell into the hands-of the regent Morton, who, . 
fearing his unconquerable {pirit, bafely.fuffered-him. to undergo the moft ignominious : 
death. : : ‘ 
_ Leave on the left the ruins of Séaffeld caftlé, a fquare tower, placed near the-fhore, in = 
former times the feat of the Moutrays. A. ittle farther-is Kinghorn, a.{mall-towm-and 
borough.. The -caftle was: one of. the feats of the.kings-of Scotland, till: the time of 
‘Robert Il., who, giving-his daughter-in marriage to SirJohn Lyen, added: this. town in 
part of portion, At this place is the ferry between the county of Fife-and the port of 
Leith, a trajeG of feven miles. Below this:town, on the rocks; grows the /iguflicum 
Sccticum, or Scotch parfley,.the fhunis of the Hebrides, where it is often eaten raw as 
a fallad, or boiled inftead of greens. This-root is efteemed: a gocd carminative; and an» 
infufion of the leaves in whey is ufed there as.a.purge for calves. - : 

Oppofite.to Kinghorn, nearly-in the middle of the firth, lies Inch-keith,: an ifland of 
about a. mile.in length.. It is faid to derive its name.from. the. gallant. Keith, who fo - 
greatly fignalized himfelf by. his yalourin 1010in the battle of Barry, in Angus, againit 
the Danes; after which he. received in reward the barony of Keith,in Lothian, and. this - 
little'ifle.. This: feems to.be the place that Bede calls Caer-Guidi, there being no- other 
that will {uit the fituation he gives it inthe middle of the Forth f. His tranflator renders - 
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Caer by the word city; ‘but it thould be rendered-afort or poft,: which will give proba- 
bility to Bede’s account. ; _ : 

In 1549 the Englith fleet, fent by Edward VI. ta affift the lords of the congregation 
againft the queen dowager, landed and began to fortify this ifland *, of the importance 
of which they grew fenfible after their negleét of fecuring the port of Leith, {o lately if 

‘their power. ‘They left here five companies to cover the workmen, under the command 
of Cotterel ; but their operations were foon interrupted by M. Deffé, general of the 
French auxiliaries, who took the place, after a gallant defence on the part of the 
‘Englith. The Scots kept poffeflion for fome years; but at laft the fortifications were 
deftroyed by aét of parliament, to prevent it trom being of any ufe to the former t. ‘Vhe 
French gave it the name of L’ijle des chevaux, from its property of foon fattening 
“ horfes. 

In 1497, by order of council {, all venereal patients in the neighbourhood of the 
capital were tranfported there, ne quid detrimenti refpublica caperet. Jt is remarkable 
that this diforder, which was thought to have made its appearance in Europe only four 
years before, fhould make fo quick a progrefs. ‘The horror-of a difeafe,. for which 
there was at that period no cure known, muft have occafioned ‘this attention to ftop 
the contagion ; for even half a century after, one of the firft monarchs in Europe, 
Francis |., fell a victim to it. : 

About a mile from Kinghorn is the precipice fatal to Alexander III: who, in 1285, 
was killed by a fall from it, as he was riding in the dufk of the evening §. A mile 
beyond this is the town of Brunt-ifland; the beft harbour on the coaft, formed by a 
rocky ifle, eked out with piers, for there are none on this fide the country entirely 
natural. ‘This is dry at low water. ‘The church is fquare, with a fteeple rifing in the 
centre. The old caftle built by the Duries commanded both town and harbour. The 
place has a natural ftrength, which, with the conveniency of a port oppofite to the 
capital, made it, during the troubles of 1560, a moft defirable poft. ‘Che French, 
allies of the Queen Regent, fortified it ftrongly. In 1715 it was furprifed, and pof- 
feffed by the rebels, who here formed the bold defign over a body of troops to the op+ 
pofite fhore ; which was in part executed under the conduét of Brigadier Macintoth, 
notwithftanding all the efforts of our men of war. 

A little farther is Aberdour, another {mall town. The Earl of Morton has a pleafant 
feat here. In old times it belonged to the Viponts {|; in 1126 was transferred to the 
Mortimers by marriage, and afterwards to the Douglafes. William, Lord of Liddef- 
dale, furnamed the Flower of chivalry, in the reign of David H. by charter, conveyed 
it to James Douglas, anceftor of the prefent noble owner. ‘Lhe monks of Inch-colm 
had a grant for a burial place here, from Allan de Mortimer, in the reign of Alex- 
ander I]. The nuns, ufually flyled the poor Clares, had a convent at this place. 

I had the pleafure of feeing near Aberdour, a moft fele& colleétion of pidures, made 
by Captain Stuart, who, with great politenefs, obliged me with the fight of them. It 
is in vain to attempt the defcription of this elegant cabinet, as I may fay, one part or 
other ufed to be always on the march. ‘This gentleman indulges his elegant and lau- 
dable paffion fo far as to form out of them wn cabinet portaif, which is his amufement 
on the road, in quarters ; in fhort, the companions of ail his motions. His houfe is 
very fmall; to get at his library 1 afcended a ladder, which reminded me of the habita. 
tion of Mynhier Bifcop, at Rotterdam, the richeft repofitory in Europe under the 
pooreft roof. ‘ 


* Lefley, 479- + Maitland, #. reo8. : } Vide Appendix, 
& Annals Scotland, 182. it Sibbald’s Fife. 129. 
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Two or.three miles to. the weft hes Inch-colm, afmall ifland at a little diftance from’ 
the fhore, celebrated for a monaftery founded about 1123, by Alexander I. on this 
fingular occafion... In paffing the firth of Forth he was overtaken with a violent flerm, 
which drove him to this ifland, where he met with the moft hofpitable reception from 
a, poor hermit, then refiding here in the chapel of St. Columb, who, for the three 
days that the King coritinued there tempeft-bound, entertained him with the milk of his 
cow, and a few fhell-fith. His Majeity, from the fenfe of the danger he had efcaped, 
and in gratitude to the faint, to whom he attributed his fafety, vowed fome token of 
refpeét, and accordingly founded here a monaftery of Auguftines, and dedicated it to 
St. Columba *. » Allan de Mortimer, Lord of Aberdour, who attended Edward Hi. in 
his Scotch expedition, beltowed half of thofe lands on the monks of this ifland, for the 
privilege of a family burial-place in their church. : 

The buildings made in confequence of the piety of Alexander were very confiderable. 
‘There are {till to be feen a large {quare tower belonging to the church, the ruins of 
the church, and of feveral other buildings. ‘The wealth of this place in the time of 
Edward II. proved fo. ftrong a temptation to his fleet, then lying in the Forth, as to 
fupprefs all the horror of facrilege, and refpe& to the fandtity of the inhabitants. ‘The 
Englifh landed, and fpared not even the furniture more immediately confecrated to 
divine worfhip. But due vengeance overtook them, for, in a ftorm which inftantly 
followed, many of them perifhed ; thofe who efcaped, {truck with the juftice of the 
judgment, vowed to make ample recompence to the injured faint. The tempeft ceafed, 
and they made the promifed atonement t. ~ 
. The Danith monument, figured by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the fouth-eaft fide of 
the building, on a rifing ground. It is of a rigid form, and the furface ornamented - 
with icale-like figures. At each end is the reprefentation of a human head, 

Boethius gives this ifland the name of Emonia, from Y mona, or the ifle of Mona. 

After leaving this place, fee, on the left, Dunibriffel, the feat of the Earl of Murray. 
Jn 1.592 this was the fcene of the cruel murder of the bonny, or the handfome Earl, whofe 
charms were fuppofed to have engaged the heart of Anne of Denmark, and to have 
excited the jealoufy of her royal {fpoule. The former at leaft was the popular notion 
of the time: . 

He was a braw gallant 
And he play’d at the gluve: 
And the bonay Earl of Murry, 
Ob! he was the Queenes love. 


Political reafons were given for his arreft ; but more than an arreft feems to have 
been intended, for the commiilion was entrufted to his inveterate enemy Huntly, who, 
with a number of armed men, furrounding the houfe in a dark night, fet it on fire, 
on Murray’s refufal to furrender; he efcaped the flames, but was unfortunately dif- 
covered by a fpark that fell on his helmet, and was flain, in telling Gordon of Buckie, 
who had wounded him in the face, “ 20u have fpilt a better face than your awin.” 

Ride through Inverkeithing, a royal burgh; and, during the time of David I. a 
royal refidence. It was much favoured by William, who, in their firft charter, ex~- 

. tended its liberties from the water of Dovan to that of Leven. The Mowbrays had 
large poffeffions here, forfeited in the reign of Robert I. The Francifcans hada con- 
vent in this town; and, according to Sir Robert Sibbald, the Dominicans had another. 

Separated from the bay of Inverkeithing by a {mall headland, is that of St. Margaret; 
the place where that illuitrious princefs, afterwards queen of Malcolm Hl. landed 

_ ® Boethius, lib. xii. p. 263. y + Ib. lb. xv. p. 359. 
‘ue he 
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with her brother Edgar in 1068, after their Bight-from- England, ¢o-avoid the confe- 
quences of the jealoufy of the Conqueror, on account of tthe-title of the former to the 
crown. This -paflage is allo called: the ‘Queen’s. ferry, being afterwards her familiar 
_paflage to Dumfermiline, her ufual refidence: 

.. The.village on this. fide ‘is cailed .the North-ferry. At this place ftood a chapel, 
ferved by the manks of Dumfermline, and endowed by Robert I. Near it are the 
great granite quarries,-which help -to fupply our capital ‘with paving ftones, and em. 
ploy a number of veffels for the. conveyance The granite lies in perpendicular ftacks, 
-and above is a.reddifh earth, filled with micaceous friable nodules. 

‘From Kinghorn to this .place the firth contra@s itfelf gradually ; but here, by the 
jutting .out of the northern fhore, almoft inftantly forms a ftrait of two miles in 
breadth, and beyond as fuddenly opens in a lafge and long expanfe. About midway 
of this Jtraic. lies Inchgarvie, with the ruins ofa fort. This was a fine {tation to review 
the fhores I had travelled, and to feaft the eye with the whole circumambient view. 
The profpeét on every.part.is beautiful: a rich country, diverfified with the quickeft 
fucceffion of towns, villages, caftles, and feats; a vaft view up. and down’ the firth 
from its -extremity, not remote from Stirling, to its mouth near May ifland, ‘an extent 
of fixty. miles. ‘To particularife the objeéts of this rich {cene muft be enumerated, the 
coafts of Lothian and of Fife, the ifles of Garvie and Inch-colm, the town of Dum- 
ferline ; the fouth and north ferries, and Burrowftonefs, {moaking at a diftance, from 
its numerous falt-pans and fire-engines : on the fouth fide are Hopetoun houfe, Dun- 
-das caftle, and many other gentlemen’s feats, with Blacknefs caftle, once an important 
fortrefs,::on the north fide are Rofyth cattle, once the feat of the Stuarts, ‘formerly a 

. royal houfe and the feat of Queen Margaret ; Dunibriffel, and, in the diftant view, the 
caltle and town of Burnt-ifland; Leith, with its roads often filled with fhips, and a mag-. 
-nificent view of Edinburgh caftle on the fouth aflift to complete this various picture. 
As I am nearly arrivd at the extremity, permit me to take a review of the penin- 
‘fula of Fife, a county fo populous, that, excepting the environs of London, fearce one 
‘in South-Britain can vie with it ; fertile in foil, abundant in cattle, happy in collieries, 
> in iron, ftone, lime, and free-ftone, bleft in manufaétures, -the property remarkably 
well divided, none infultingly powerful, to diftrefs and often to depopulate a country, 
mott of the fortunes of a ufeful mediocrity. The number of towns is perhaps un- 
paralleled in an equal traét of coaft, for the whole fhore from Crail to Culrofs, about 
forty Englith miles, is one continued chain of towns and villages, ‘With juftice, there. 
fore, does Johnfton celebrate the advantages of the country in thefe lines : : 
Oppida fic toto funt {parfa in littore, ut unum 
ixeris ; inque uno plurima jun@a eadem, 
Littore quot curvo Forthe volvwntur arene 
Quotque undis refluo tundituy ora falo ; 
Pene tot hic cernas inftrasum puppibus zquor, 
Urbibas et crebris pene tot ora hominum. 
Cunéta operis intenta domus faeda otia nefcit ; 
Sedula cura demi. fedula cura foris 
Que maria et quas non terras animofa juventus 
Ah $ fragili fidens audet adire trabe. x 
Auxit opes virtus, virtuti dira per.cla 
Junéa, etiam lecro damna-fuere fuo. 
Qua fecere viris animos, cultumque dedere 
Megnanimis profunt damaa, perigla, Jabor. 


After having paffed by the Queen’s ferry, turn dlmoft due north. ‘See, on the road 
fide, a great ftone, called Queen Margaret’s, for tradition fays, the repofed herfelf.on 
5 < it 
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itia.hey wdy.to. Dumfermline, Inva. little time have afine view. of: that flourithing 
town, and the ruins of its cathedral and palace full-in ‘front, : 

Dumfermline lies at the diftance of four. miles from the firth, is prettily fituated’on 
a rifing ground, and the country round is beautifully divided by low and well-cultivated” 
hills; the. grounds are inclofed, and planted-with hedge-row trees. The town waits 
the advantage of a-river, but has a-fmall ftream for economic ufes, which is conducted 
through the ftreets in a flagged channel.’ Atvits difcharge it joins another rivulet, 
then arriving at a fall into.a wooded dell of a hundred feet in deptli, becomes again - 
ufeful in turning five mills, placed-one below the other, with room for as many more. 
‘Three-of the mills, are for corn, the fourth for flax, the filth for beating iron. This 
dell winds about ‘the weftern. fide.of the town, is cloathed with trees, and in one part 
contributes. a-moft pi@turefque . {cenery to the walks laid: out by Mr. Chalmers, whofe 
feat is-on the oppofite. banks. : ; gd 

‘Yhis, place is very populous. The number of inhabitants are between fix and fever: 
thoufands and fuch have been the improvements in manufactures as to Rave increafed 
near double jts. ancient number within the laft twelve years. ‘ The manufactures ae 
damatks, diapers, checks and ticking, to the amount of forty thoufand pounds a year’; 
thefe employ in town and neighbourhood abouta thotfand looms. I was informed that: 
the number might be doubled it itwas not prevented by the low duty on foreign linens, 
which encourages a foreign’importation, But probably fome other branch of Britifh’ 
trade might receive.its;.injury in:a greater degree; was that importation to be cliecked. © 

That the iron: bufinefs does not fourith.more-in this place is a matter of furprife. 
Iron {tone abounds. . Here are collieries in all parts, even to the very entiabatpr the 
town; and the coals of fuch variety, that in different parts.are-fournd, befides thé” 
Scotch, thofe which have the qualities of the Newcaftle, and of the Kilkénny,. “Tam 
informed that, on.the Pittencrief eftate, are feven feams of coals in the depth of thirty 
fathom, from the thicknefs.of two to that of eight feet, all of which may be’worked | 
with a level without the afliftanee of any machinery. .‘The price of coal here is from 
twenty-pence to half-a-crown a ton. ; ; ; ; 

The moft remarkable modern building here is the Tolbooth, with a flender fquare 
tower, very lofty, and topped with a conic roof. Mr. Chalters has alfo made a work. - 
of valt expence over the glen on the weft end of the town, in order to form a com: 
munication with his eftate, and to encourage buildings and imprevements‘on that fide. 
To effe& which, he filled that part of the glen with earth, after making a drain for 
the. water beneath, which runs through an arched-channel three hundred fect long, 
ten high and twelve wide. : : 3 on 

This place has been at times, from very diftant periods, the refidence of the Scotith 
monarchs. Malcolm Canmor lived here, in a caftle on the top of an infulated hill, in 
the midft of the glen; but only fome poor fragments remain. A palace was afterwards 
built on the fide next the town, which, falling to decay, was re-built by Anne of Den. 
mark, as appears by the following-infcription: - Siva Ee . . 

Propyleum et fuperftrudtas ades uetuftate et injuriis tempobim collapfas dirutafque 3 & 
Sundamentis in banc ampliorentYormam, refituit et infauravit- Anna Regina Frederici Das 
norum Regis auguftiffimi filia: anno falutis 1600. | ; 

‘The ruins are magnificent, and do credit to the reftorer. ‘In this palace the brought 
forth her unfortunate fon Charles I. -A gateway intervenes’ between the: royal refiz _ 
dence and the magnificent abby, : ’ 

Begun by Malcolm Canmore, and finifhed by Alexander I. Tt was “probably. firft 
intended for the pious and more ufeful purpole of a religious infilmary, being ftyledin 
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fome old manufcripts ©. Montflerium +ab monte infirmorum. David 1. changed'it into 
an abby, and brought into it thirteen monks from, Canterbury, but at the diffolation it 
{upported twenty.fix t. Its endowments were very confiderable.” At the Reformation 
the revenue, in money alone, was two thoufand five hundred and thirteen. pounds 
- Scots, Some of the grants were fingular: that of “David I. gives it the tythe of all 
the gold found in Fife and Fotherif,.a proof of the precious metal’ being then dif- 
covered in ftreams flowing from the hills. Another, from the fame monarch, invefts 
it-with part of the-feals taken near Kinghorn ; anda_-third by Malcolm IV., gives them 
the heads ‘except the tongues) of certain fmall whales, called crefpeis, which might be 
taken in fuch part of Scotchwatir (the firth of Forth) where the church fidod; and the 
oil extracted from them was to be applied to its ufe. 

The remains of the abby are confiderable, and evince its former fplendour. ‘The 
window of the room near the gateway, called Frater-hall, is very beautiful. “Che ab- 
bot’s houfe is adjacent. In 1303, Edward I. burnt down the whole abby, excepting 
the church and cells, pleading in excufe of his facrilege, that it gave a retreat to his 
enemies. In plain words, becaufe the gallant nobility of the country fometimes held 
their affemblies here to free themfelves from an Englith yoke. : 

Part of the church is at prefentin ufe. It is fupported by three rows of mafly 
pillars,. fearcely feventeen fect high, and, thirteen and a half in circumference. ~ Two 
are ribbed fpirally, and two marked , with zig-zag lines, like thofe of Durham, which 
they refemble. ‘The arches are alfo Saxon, or round. As the church was built by 
Malcolm Canmor, at the inftance of Turgot, bifhop of St. Andrew’s (once prior of 
Durham) that might be the reafon it was conftruéted in a-fimilar ftyle}. From this 
time the celebrated Jona loft the honour of being the cemetery of the Scottifh monarchs. 
Malcolm and his queen, and fix other kings § lie here the two firft apart, the others 
under as many flat ftones, each nine feet long. ws 

In the church is the tomb of Robert Pitcairn, abbot, or rather commendator of 
Dumfermline, fecretary of ftate in the beginning of the reign of James VI. in the re- 
gency of Lenox. He was of Morton’s faétion, and was fent to the court of Eliza. 
beth, to folicit the delivery of Mary Stuart into the hands of the King’s party ||. He 
attended James in his confinement, after the Raid of Ruthven, and artfully endea- 
rvoured to make friends with each fide ; but, failing, was imprifoned in Lochleven cattle, 
and died in 1584. His epitaph fets his virtues in a very high hight: 


Hic fitus eft heros modica Robertus in urna 
Pitgarnus, patria: {pes colum-nque fuz: 
Quem virtus, gravitas generofo pectore digna 

Ornabant vera et cum pietate fides. 
Pott varios vite Budtus jam mole relia ~ 
Corporis, elyfium pergit in umbra-memus. 


September 16. Leave Dumfermline. Ata diftance is pointed out to me a tumulus, 
planted with trees, called the penitent-mount, from a vulgar notion, that it was formed 
by facks full of fand, brought there from diftant places by the frail, by way of penance 
for their fins. At Clune am ftruck with the magnificence of the profpect, extending 
welt to Benlomond, and eaft to Old-Cambus; a view of the whole Forth, and the 
caftles of Edinburgh and Stirling, two moft capital objects. 


, * Keith, 246. + Keith’s Appendix. t Boethius, lib. xii. p. 260. 
§ Edgar, Alexander I, David L, Malcolm LV., Alexander IL, and Robert Bruce.- 
 Melvil’s Memoirs, 212. : 
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.. Defend, towards the fhore ; and near it, reach the Lime-kilns, belonging to the Karl 
of Elgin, the greateft perhaps in the univerfe ; placed amid{t inexhauttible beds of lime- 
ftones, and near immenfe feams of coal. ‘Fhe kilns are placed in a row; their open- 
ings are beneath a covered way, formed by arches and pillars in front, into a magnifi- 
cent colonade. They lie beneath the ftrata\of lime-ftome, which, when broken, is con- 
veyed into them by variety of rail roads; and for fhipping the lime, either burnt or - 
crude, isa convenient pier. A hundred and twenty men are conftantly employed, and 
a little town built for them. Above tielve thoufand pounds has been expended. on 
this ufeful projeét, which promifes to turn out as much to the emolument of the noble 
family, which fo generoufly engaged init, as to the whole eaftern coaft of North Britain, 
which either wants this great fertilizer, or fuel to burn the ftone they ufeletsly poffels, 

By the following account it is pleafing to cbferve the improving flate of agriculture, 
and of building, in thefe parts of the kingdom ; for the laft alfo occafions a confider- 
sable confunption : fe: : 


. 


Sold, from Martinmas, 17770, to ditto, 1771. ; 











: fe 
57515 bolls of lime fhells, or unflaked lime, - (2035 8 6§ 
28524 chalders of lime, - - - 2 411 9 
37814 carts of lime-flone, - + . 864.13 8} 
. 3874 14 0 
From Martinmas, 1771, to ditto, 1772, 
Low a 
65321 bolls of lime-thells *, 7 P 
2.27% chalders of lime, a 5 + 3380 7. 4B - 
52000 carts of lime-ftone, “. . - o. . 1250 3 VE 
4630 11 4 


Oppofite to the Lime-kilns, on a rock. projecting into the Forth, is Blacknefs caftle, 
once_a place of great importance in preferving a communication between Edinburgh and 
Sterling ; now a fhelter to a few invalids. This fortrefs is a large pile, defended by 
towers, both fquareand round. Irvinet fays, that in his time it was a ftate prifon: he 
adds, that it was of old one of the Roman forts, and that it ftood on the beginning of 
the wall. But Mr. Gordon feems, with more truth, to. place its commencement at 
Gairn, or Caridden, welt of this place. Blacknefs was once the port of Linlithgow, 
had a town near it, anda cuftom-houfe; both which were loft by the new commerce of 
{alt and coals that rofe at Burrowftonefs. : 

_ . After a ride of four miles enter a portion of Perthfhire, which juft touches on the 
Firth, at Culrofs; a {mall town, remarkable for a magnificent houfe with thirteen 
windows in front, built about the.1590, by Edward Lord Kinlols; father te the Lord 
Bruce, flainin the noted duel between him and Sir Edward Sackville. . 

Some poor remains of the Ciftercian abbey are {till to be fecn here, founded by Mal- 
calm, Earl of Fife, in 1217. The church was-jointly dedicated to the virgin, and St. 
Serf, confeffor. ‘The revenue, at the diffolution, was feven hundred and fixty-eight 


* A boll is four buthels, of about feventeen Englifh gallonseach. + Nomenclatura, p. 23. : 
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abbor, were nine. ; y : wt 
Continue my ride, in fight of vaft plantatidns ; and, ina fhort fpace, enter the. little 
fhire of Clackmannan, which, with that of Kinrofs, alternately eleét-a member,. their 
Mmotual reprefentative. ‘Ihe fmall town of Clackmannan is pleafantly feated ona bill, 
along the feat of the chicf of the Bruces, loping «m every fide ; and-on-the fumunit is 
the caftle, commanding a noble view.” The lange fquare tower ts-called after-the name 
of Robert Bruce; whofe great fword and cafque is {till preferved: here.. The hill is 
prettily wooded, and, with the tower, forms a picturefque object... On the weftern fide, 
crofs the little river Devan, and, after a mile’s ride, reach the town of Alloa, remark 
able for its coal trade, Scotland exports anaually, above a hundred aad eighteen thow. 
“fand tons of coal, out of which, 1 was informed, Alloa alone fends forty thoufand, 
Vhe town and parith is very populous, containing five thoufand. fouls. I found here 
the moft police reception from Mr Erfkine, reprefentative,of the family of Mar, who 
lives in the caftle, now modernized, on one fide of the town. ‘The gardens planted in 
the old ftyle, are very extenfive. In the houfe are fome good portraits, particularly one 
of the celebrated Lucy, Countefs of Bedford *, a full length, in black, with a ruff, and 
acoronet on her head. She fits with a penfive countenance, her face reclined on one 
hand, and is, without beauty, an elegant figure. She was filter to John Lord Harring: . 
ton, and wife to Edward Earl of Bedford, and became, on the death of hey, brother, ; 
_poflefled of great part of his large fortune. She affected the patronage of wits and 
poets; and probably poffeffed part of the qualities they attributed to her, or the philo- 
fophic Sir William, Temple t would never have condefcended to celebrate her fine 
tafte in. gardening: She might purchafe every. perfeGion from the former;. for 
Donne informs us, 


pounds Scots, befides the rents paid in kind.. The namber-of monks, exclufive ofthe 


She rained upon him her {weew fhowers of gald ¢: 


on Ben Johnfon, haunches of venifon § ; and they, in gratitude, beftowed.on her as 
many beauties and as many virtues as ought to have put vanity herfelf out. of countes 
nance, She makesthe rough Donne declare, 
Leaving that bufie praife and.all. appeale, 
To higher courts, fenfes decree is true 
The mine, the magazine, the commonweate, 
The ftory of beauty, in Twickham is, and you. 
Who hath feen one, would both, as who had bin 
In Paradife, would feek the Cherubin |}. 


” In a word, her ideas became too fublime for domeftic affairs ; fhe {pent her.own and 
part of her hufband’s great fortunes, and having eftablifhed her charaéter for tafte, des 
parted this life in the year 1623. . : 
Catherine, daughter and heirefs of Francis Earl of Rutland, wife of George Villars, 
Duke of Buckingham, by Vandyck. She is painted fitting «with her children, and 
‘the head of the duke in an oval above her. She afterwards married the Earl of An- 
trim. “ She was alady’’, fays the noble hiftorian, “ of great wit and fpirit; who, by 
her influence over Charles I., forced him, under pretence of his majelty’s fervice, to 
gratify her vanity, by creating her hufband a marquis {.” 
A remarkable half length of Mary Stuart, on copper, in a gauze cloak, crown on 
‘her head, and paffion flower in her hand} fickly and pale. : 


> Painted by Cornelius Janfen, in 1620, in the 38th year of her age. + Gardens of Epicuras. 
} As quoted by Mr. Granger, § Epigram 85th. || Poems, p. 82. | Hilt. of Rebellion, ii. 474 


A head 
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A head of Anne of Denmark: A princefs-of fo fpatlefs a life, that malice could not” 
find a blemith in her; therefore well might Wilfon * fay, on her monument a charac. 
ter of virtue may be engraven, When heaven claims her, a living queen cannot efcape 
the fame epitaph. : 

September 17. The Ochil hills-begin beyond Alloa to approach very near to the 
Vorth, between which is a narrow arable traét, well cultivated and adorned with woods, 
In thefe hilis was found, in the beginning of this century, a large body of native filver, 
beautifully ramified ; and of late years, fome. cobalyore. The view of Stirling, and the 
windings of the Forth, nowa river, are extremely elegant. Am now again ina por- 
tion of Perththire. ‘Turn half a mile out of the road, to vifit the ancient abby of. - 

Cambus-Kenneth, or ‘rather its remains, nothing being left by the rude hand of re. 
formation, excepting a valt {quare’ tower, and an arched door-way, between which isa 
fine view of Stirling, on its loping rock. This houfe was founded by David I. in 1147, 
for canons-regular of St. Auguftine, brought from Aroile near Arras ; but the fuperiors 
were often called abbots of Stirling: Keith fays, that it now belongs to Cowan’s hof- 
pital, in that town. James II. and his queen were buried in this place. 

After a {hort ride, reach the bridge of Sterling ; a little. highzr up the river, ftood 
the wooden bridge, celebrated for the defeat of the Englith in 1297, by: Wallace. ‘Ihe ~ 
Englifh were commanded by Earl Warren ; who, againtt his judgment, at the inftiga- 

“tion of Hugh’ de Creffingham, treafurer of: Scotland, and a clergynran, crofled the 
bridge, and was defeated with horrible flaughter, before the army could be formed on 
the oppofite fide. Creffingham was flaim. So detefted was he by the Scots, that they 
flayed his bady, and cut his fkin into a thoufand pieces, by way of infult on his pride 
and avarice. ‘Ihe Englith, on their retreat, burnt the bridge, abandoned their baggage, - 
and fled to Berwick fT. : 

Enter Sterling, a town, fays Boethius, which gave name to fterling money, becaufe 
Ofbert, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of the Scots, eftablifhed here a mint tot 
was alfo anciently called Striveling ; as is faid, from the frequency of firifes or confliéts 
in. the neighbourhood: and from this old name the prefent Jeems to have been formed. 

‘The town contains about four thoufand inhabitants; has a manufacture of tartanes 
and fhalloous, and employs about thirty looms in that of-carpets. . The great flreet is 
very broad ; init is the tolbooth, where is kept the ftandard for the wet meafures of 
Scotland. ‘The other streets narrow and irregular ; the- weft'fide had been defended 
by a wall. 

Of eannt trace the foundation of the caftle : if we may credit Boethius, it was a place 

of ftrength in the middle of the ninth century. - ‘The Romans had a camp and a mihi- 
tary way on the well fide: it might be their Alauna, but clouds and darkneis re{t on 


this part of our hiftory. ; . 
blance of Edinburgh, built on a rock of the fame forth 


Sterling is a miniature refem 
with that on which the capital of North-Britain is placed, with. a ftong fortrefs on the 


fum mit. 

The caftle is of great ftrength, impending over a ftecp precipice. Within fide ftands 
‘the palace, built by James YV. a prince that had a {trong turn to the arts, as appears by 
his buildings here and at Falkland. ‘this pile is lerge, of a fquare form, ornamented 
on three fides with pillars, refting on grotefque figures, jutting trom the wall. Ona the 
aop of each pillar, a fanciful flatue. ; . 


+ Annals of Scotland, 252. 


* Life of James L.-129. 7 : 
jcsived from the merchants of the Eafteclings ; fo Boethivs is 


9 
+ Lib. x. p.204. Sterling money is di 


" miftaken. 
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‘Fwo rooms, called the Queen’s and the nurfery, arelarge ; the roofs of wood, di- 
vided into fquares and other forins, well.carved.- : kg 5 

A clofet is-thewn, noted for the murdtr of William Ear] of Douglas; in 1452, tre- 
panned here by a-fufe condu& from James If.. Vhis nobleman,' too potent for légal 
execution, had entered into affociations injurious to ‘his prince; who commanded hin to 
refcind the offenfive alliance; and,-on refufal, ftabbed the earl with his own hand. In 
revenge, the friends of Douglas inftantly ‘burnt the town. : : 

The parliament-houle is a vaft-room,'a hundred and twenty feet long, with a timbered 
‘yoof.. This town, during the reigns of Mary and James VI, was much frequented by 
the court and the nobility. In September, 1571, a bloody attempt was made here by 
the.queen’s party, on the Regent Lenox; who was furprized at midnight, furrounded 
by his. friends, and in full fecurity. Except the Earl.of Morton, none of the numerous 
nobility made the leaft refiftance, but furrendered themfelves quietly to the enemy. 
Morton defended his houfe till it was all in flames. - This gave the townfmen time to 
recolleé&t their courage; they in turn attacked the aflailants, who, {truck with a panick, 
gave themfelves up to their dwn prifoners. But:the unfortunate Lenox fell a vittim to 
the mangs of the archbifhop of St. Andrew's. Sir David Spence, to. whom he had 
furrendered, perifhed in the attempt to fave him, being {hot by the bullet thut flew his 
noble captive. : ‘ 

From the'tap of the caftle is by far the fine view in Scotland : to the eaft is a valt 
plain, rich in corn, adorned with weods, and watered with the river Forth, whofe mean- 
-ders are, before it reaches the fea, fo frequent-and: fa large, as to form a multitude of 
moft beautiful peninfulas; for ia many parts the windings approximate fo clofe, as to 
leave only a little.ifthmus-of a few-yards, In this plain ‘is an old abbey, a view of Alloa 
Clackmannan, Falkirk, the firthof Forth, and the country as far as Edinburgh; on 
the north, lie the Ochil hills, and-the moor where the ‘battle of Dumblain was fought ; - 
‘to the welt, the-ftrath of Menteith, as fertile as the eaftern plain, and terminated by 
the Highland mountains ; among which the fummit .of Bendomond is very con- 

fpicuous. ys : 
Y ancnote the houfes of the nobility, the moft fuperb was that of the Earl of Mar,-be- 
gun by the regent, but never finifhed; the front is ornamented with the arms of the 
family, and much f{culpture. It is faid to have ‘been built from the ruins of Cambus- 


kenneth, and that.béing reproached with the facrilege, directed thefe.words, yet extant, 
to be put over the gate; : : 


“Effpy. {peik- Furth. 1. cair. notht. 
P ConGdir. weil. I cair. notht. : 

Near the caftle are Edmonfton’s walls, cut through a little wood, on the vaft fteeps. 
Nature hath ftrangely buttreffed it up with ftones of immenfe fize, wedged between 
each other with more of the fame kind-piled on their tops. Beneath, on the flat, are to 
be feen the veltiges of the gardens belonging to the palace, called the king’s knot; 
where, according to the talte of the times, the flowers had bsen difpofed in beds and 
curious knats, at this time very eafily to be traced in the-fantaftic form of the turf. 

Above thefe walks is the Ladies-hill; for here fat the fair to fee their faithful knights 
exert their vigour.and addrefs in the -tilts and tournaments, performed in a hollow be- 
tween this {pot and the caftle. , a ; 

The church or royal chapel was collegiate, founded by pope Alexander VI. at the re- 
queft of James IV.* for a dean, fubdean, facriftan, chanter, treafurer, chancellor, arch-: 


* Keith,.283. 
dean. 
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"dean, fixteen chaplains, and fix finging-boys,. ‘which, with the chaplains anda mufc- 
mafter, were appointed by the king. “The queen’s confeffor was the dean, who. had’ 
epifecpal, jurifdidtion. - ‘The whole moft richly. endowed. ; 7 

-The Carmeli:es had a houfe here, founded by James IV. in 1494. Remorfe for his 
father’s -death feems to have inftigated him to attempt thefe pious atonements, To 
this place he was wont to retire from all wordly affairs, and to perform the duties of 
religion with all the au‘terities of the devoted inhabitants. ; ; BAe os 

Beneath the walls was ancther, of Dominicans, eftablithed in 1233, by Alexander II. 
In this church. was interred, an impofter, who, at the inftigation of the Countels of Ox- 
ford, affiimed the charaéter of Richard II. After his retreat, he found here an honour- 
able fupport to the day of his death *. a . 

- The hofpital for decayed merchants, founded by John Cowan, a merchant of this 
town, is very richly endowed. Here is another, founded by Robert Spittal, taylor to 
James IV. for the relief not only of merchants but decayed tradefinen. aa oes 

‘This place has experienced its fieges, and other calamities of war.” In 1175 it was. 
delivered, by William to the Englith, (with feveral other places) as a fecurity for, his 
acknowledgement, that he held the crown of Scotland from the-kings of England. 
An inglorious ceffion, extorted-by his unfortunate captivity. But Richard I. the fue- 
ceeding monarch, reftored them f. : 

During the wars between the Englifh and Brucean Scots, it often changed matters. 
In 1299 it ‘was in poffeffion of Edward I. whofe affairs in Scotland were at that time fa. 
bad, that he was obliged to ferd- his governor an order to furrender. But the year 
following, he retook it, after a moft gallant defence by William Oliphant, who gave it 
up on terms ill obferved by the conqueror. . a me 

In 1303, it was again taken by the Scots, under Lord John Sowles: Oliphant re- 
fumed the command, and in the next year fuftained a fecond fiege.. It was battered © 
moft furioufly by the artillery of the age, which caft {tones of two hundred weight 
again{t the walls, and made vaft breaches. At length, when the garnfon was reduced, 
to a very few, the brave governor fubmitted and was received into mercy. 

In the reign of Edward II. it was befieged by Sir Edward Bruce. ‘Ihe governor, 
Sir Philip Mowbray, madea valiant defence ; but, in.confequence of the battle of Ban- 
nocbourne, was reduced to yield to the vidtorious army... During the wars of Edward 
UI. it was reciprocally taken and re taken ; the lafi time in 1341. The other ‘great 
events of this place have flipped my memory. I mutt make a long ftride to its memor- 
able fiege in the winter of 1746, when the gallant old officer, General Blakeney, baf; 
fled all the efforts of the rebels to reduce this important place. 

In the evening, pafs through the “fmall town of St. Ninian, and the village of Ban- 
nocbourne. . : 

Afcend a hill, and pafs by the reliques of Torwood, noted for having given fhelter 
to Wallace, after the fatal battle of Falkirk. Some remains of an oak, beneath which 
the hero is faid to have repofed, is {till pointed out wigh great veneration. Over this 
place paffes the Roman military road, which I traced betore to the north of Dupplin. 
‘At fome diftance from this, leave, in.a valley on the left, the two mounts, called Duni 
pace, placed on the north bank of the Carron, Car-avon, or the winding river. Night 
clofed on me before I reached this place, fol muft {peak by quotation from an ingeé 
nious effay on the antiquities of Sterlingfhire, publifhed in the Edinburgh magazine. 
The one, fays the author, is perfettly round and above fifty feet high, ‘{he other, 
which he feems unwilling to admit to be the work of art, is of an irregular form, and 

© Keith, 272. + Majer, lib. ive. 5. p. 335, 136. . 
; 6 compofed ~ 
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compofed ‘of gravel. Mr. Gordon conjectures then to have been-exploratory mounts; 
the writer of the eflay, that they were fepulchral. The laft:feems belt founded, for, if. 
I recolle&, the tops of exploratory hills are truncated or- flat. N 

To the north-eaft of thefe, on the fame fide of the river, at:the diftance of a few milés, 
ftood the celebrated antiquity called Arthur’s oven, which Mr, Gordon fuppofes to have 
been a facellum, or little chapel, a repofitery for the Roman infignia or ftandards. 

This building was circular, upvight on the fides, and rounded towards the top, in 
which was an opening eleven feet fix inches in diameter. Beneath this was.on one fide 
a {quare aperture, like a window ; under that a door, whofe top formed a Roman arch. 
‘The height to the round opening at the tep was twenty-two feet ; the inner diameter 
of the building at the bottom, nineteen feet fix inches; round the infide, Boethius in- 
forms us, were flone feats; and on the fouth fide an altar, Healfo.acquaints us that the 
floor was teffellated, as appeared by the fragments that might be picked up in his time*. 
He adds, that there were on fome of the ilones the fculpture of eagles, nearly defaced 
by ave; and that there had been:an infcription on a polifhed ftone, fignifying that the 
building was erected by Vefpafian, in honour of the emperor Claudius, andthe goddeS 
Vidtory. This he {peaks by tradition; for our Edward, conqueror of. Scotland, is 
charged with carrying it away with him. All the old hiftorians that take notice of this 
edifice agree that it was the work of the, Romans, from the Brith Nennius to the 

. Scotch Buchanan. How far that may be allowed will be a future confideration +, at 
prefent J -thall-only, in oppofition to Mr. Maitland, aflert what it was not, a maufoleurn 
refembling the fepulchre of Metella t, which is a round tower, totally open at top. A 
more apt comparifon might be found in the Calidarium of the baths of Dioclefian {, 
whofe vaulted roof, rounded, and with a central aperture, agrees with that of the de- 
plored Scottifh antiquity. 7 ; ; 

“Leave at a fmall diftance on the left GCamelon, the fite of a Roman town, whofe ftreets 
and walis might be traced in the.midft of the ruins in the time of Buchanan § ; but, as 
1 was informed, not a relique is to be feen at prefent worthy of a vifit. The fea once 
flowed up to this town, if the report be true, that fragments of anchors have been found 
near it; and beds of oyfter-fhells in various places, at this time remote from the Forth, 
which is kept embarked from overflowing the flat trad in many parts between ‘this 
place and Berrowflonefs. Buchanan fuppofes this town to have been the Caer guidi of 
the venerable Bede j]; but as that writer exprefSly jays, that it lay in the middle of the 
Forth, it was probably a fortrefs on Inch-Keith, as his Alcluith is another on the firth 
of Clyde. . ; : 

Lie at Falkirk, a large ill-built town, fupported by the great fairs for black cattle 
from the Highlands, it being computed that 24,000 head are annually fold here. 

Carron wharf lies upon the river, which falls a few miles below into the Forth, and 
is not only ufeful to the great iron works erected near it, but of great fervice even to 
Glafgow, conliderable quantities of goods deftined for that city being landed’here. The 
‘canal, which is to form a communication between this firth and that of Clyde, begins 
on the fouth fide of the mouth of the Carron, Its courfe will be above thirty miles, 
affifted by thirty-nine locks, Jis weftern termination is’ to be at Dalmuir-buirn-foot, 
‘eight miles below Glafgow; but, for the conveniency of that city, it is propoféd to form 
another branch from the great trunk,. at a place called the Stocking-bleactifield, be. 
tween two and three miles diftant from the city. 


-* Lib. isp. 34. + Antichita di Roma dell’ abate Venuti, tom. il. p. 9. tab. 67. . 
“f Idem, tom.i. p 93. tab. 32. § Lib. ie. 21, iv. e. 36, ) Hilt, Eeclef. lb. he. 12. 


Sept. 
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Sept. 18. Near Callender houfe at a fmall diftance ealt from Falkirk, are fome large 
remains of Antoninus’ wall, or, as it is called here, Graham’s dike, from the notion that 
o eGraham, or Grimus*, firlt made a breach in it, foon after the retreat of the Romans 
out of Britain. ‘This vaft work was cflected by Lollius Urbicus, governor of Britain, 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius, as appears by inferiptions found on ftones difco- 
vered among the ruins cf the chain of forts that defended it. . Moft of them are in ho- 
nour of the emperor; one only mentions the lieutenant +... The wall ifeif was of turf, 
which in this place was forty feet broad, and the ditch thirteen fect deep. © Lollius, after 
defeating the Britons, and recovering the country, which was, as Tacitus t expreffes it, 
“* loft as foon as won,” reftored to the empire ihe boundary left by Agricola, and re~ 
moved the barbarians to a greater diflance §. It is probable that Lollius might either 
place his forts on the fame fite with thofe built by Agricola, or make ufe of the fame 
in cafe they were not deftroyed ; but the firit is moft probable, as fifty-five years had 
elapfed from the time that Agricola left the ifland, to the re-conquelt of thefe parts by 
the legate of Antonine. This wall begins near Kirk-Patrick, on the firth of Clyde, and 
ends at Caeridden, two miles weft of Abercorn, on the firth of Forth, being, according 
to Mr. Gordon, in length thirty-fix miles, eight hundred and eighty-feven paces, and 
defended, think, by twelve if not thirteen forts. It is probable that the Romans did 
not keep poffeflion even of this wall for any length of time; for there are no infcrip- 
tions but in honour of that fingle emperor. ; 

Continuc our journey over a naked and barren country. Leave on the right the 
nunnery of Manwel, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1156. The reclufes were of the Cit. 
tercian order. Crofs the water of Avon, and enter the fhire of Linlithgow, and foon 
after have a beautiful view of the town, the caftle, and the lake. This is fuppofed to be 
the Lindum of Ptolemy, and to take its name from its fituation on a lake, or lin, or lyn, 
which the word lin or lyn figiifies. . 

‘The town contains between three and four thoufand fouls, and carries on a confi- 
derable trade in drefling of white leather, which is fent abroad to be manufa@ured. It 
alfo employs many hands in dreffing of flax, and in wool-combing; for the lait, the 
wool is brought from the borders. Its port was formerly Blacknefs, but fince the de. 
cline of that place, Burrowftonefs, about two miles diftant from Linlithgow. 

The caftle was founded by Edward I. who refided in it for a whole winter ; but in 
1307 we find that it was taken and demolifhed by one Binny, a Scotfman. In the 
reign of Edward HI. the Englith poffeffed it again ; for there is extant an order for the 
cuftody of the hofpital to faba Swanlund ]}. . ; 

Ecannot difcover by whom it was re-built. It is at prefent a magnificent edifice, of 
a {quare form, finely feated above the lake. James V. and VI. ornamented it greatly. 
‘The infide is much embellifhed with fculpture: over'an inner gate are niches, in former 
times holding the ftatues of a pope and a cardinal ; ereéted, as tradition fays, by James V. 
in compliment to his holinefs for.a prefent of a confecrated {word and helmet g. On 
an outward gate, detached from the building, are the four orders of knighthood, which 
his Mojefty bore, the garter, thiftle, holy-ghoft, and golden-fleece. - 

Within the palace is a handfome fquare: one fide is more modern than the others, 
having been built by James VI., and kept in good repair till 1746, when it was acci- 











* Boethius 
+ Horfley, Scotland, tab. vii. See alfo my firft volume, where fome of the infcriptiona are mentioned. 


@ Hil lib i. ce 2 § Capitolinus, ]f Calendar of Charters, by Sir Jof. Ayloffe, 162. 
q Leflai, Hit. Scot. 353. 
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dentally burnt by the King’s forces. The pediments over the windows are neatly carved, 
and dated 1619. , any 

‘Vhe other fides are ‘more ancient.: in one is a room ninety-five feet long, thirty feet 
fix inches wide, and thirty-three high. At one end is a gallery, with three arches, per- 
haps for mufic. Narrow galleries run quite round the old part, to preferve comimu- 
nications with the rooms ; in one of which the unfortunate Mary Stuart fir faw light. 
Wer father, James V., then dying, foretold the miferies that impended over her and the 
kingdom. “It came,” faid he, ‘ with a lafs, and will be loft with one.” 

‘The chapel was buitt by James V., and takes up one fide of the fquare. ~The kitchen 
for the ufe of the kings and queens is below ground. I heard here of a letter from: 
James VI. to borrow fome filver {poons for a feait; and of ancther to borrow from the 
Earl of Mar a pair of filk ftockings, to appear in before the Englifh ambaffador. 
Though I cannot authenticate thefe relations of the fimplicity of the times; yet I have 
a curious letter from the fame monarch, to borrow a thoufand marks, in the year 1589, 
being that of his wedding, telling the lender (John Boifwell, of Balmato), “ Ye will 
rather hurt your felf veiry far, than fee the difhounour of your prince and native coun~ 
try with the povertie of baith fet downe before the face of ftrangers.”” 

The church would be a handfome building, if not difgraced with a moft ruinous 
floor, Iwas fhewn the place remarkable for the perfonated apparition that appeared 
to James IV., while he was meditatiiig the fatal expedition into England ; and which, 
as honeft Lindfay relates, as foon as it had delivered its meflage, “ vanifhed: like a. 
‘blink of the fun, or a whip of a whirlwind.” The tale is told with wonderful fimpli- 
city, and would be fpoiled in the abridgment: ‘ The King (fays the hiftorian *) 
came to Lithgow, where he happened to be at the time for the council, very fad and 
dolorous, making his devotion to God to fend him good chance ‘and fortune .in his 
voyage. In this mean time there came a man clad in a blue gawn in at the kirk-deor, 
and belted about him in a roll of linen-cloth ; a pair of botrikins‘on his feet, to the great 
of his legs, with all other hofe and clofe conform thereto; but he had no thing on his 
head, but fyde red yellow hair behind, and on his haffits, which wan down to his fhoul- 
ders; but his foreherd was bald and bare. He feemed to be a man of two and fifty 
years, with a great pyke-ftaff in his hand, and came firft forward among the lords, cry- 
ing and fpeiring for the King, faying, he defired to fpeak with him. While at the laft 
‘he.came where the King was fitting in the defk at his prayers; but when he faw the 

_ King, he made him little reverence or falutation, but leaned down groflings on the defk 
before him, and faid to him in this manner, as after follows: ‘ Sir King, my mother 
hath fent me to you, defiring you not to pafs at this time where thou art purpofed ; for 
if thou does, thou wilt not fare well in thy journey, nor none that paffeth with thee. 
Further, fhe bade thee mell with no woman, nor ufe their counfel, nor let them touch 
thy body, nor thou theirs; for if thou do it, thou wilt be confounded and brought to 
Shame.’ ”? 

In one of the ftreets is fhewn the gallery from whence Hamilton, of Bothwel-haugh, 
in 1570, with a blamelefs revenge fhot the regent Murray. Hamilton had embraced 
the party of his royal miftrefs, Mary Stuart. ‘he regent beftowed part of his eftate 
on one of his favourites, who, in a winter's night, feized on his houfe, and turned his 
wife naked into the open fields, where before morning fhe became furioufly mad. 
Love and party rage co-operated fo ftrongly, that he never refted till he executed 
his purpofe. He followed the regent from place to place, till the opportunity of a flow 
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march through a crowded ftreet rendered his intent fuccefsful. He fled to France, and 

being there folicited to deftroy the admiral Coligni, he replied, with a generous refent- 

ment, “‘Uhat notwithftanding his injured affection compelled him to commit one mur- 
_der, nothing fhould induce him to proftitute his {word in bafe aflaffination.” , 

Proceed along Strathbrock, watered by the Almond. ‘To the right are, Bathgate 
hills, once noted for mines of lead-ore, fo rich as to be deemed filver mines, Dine at 
Kirklifton bridge; near this place in 1298 Edward I, encamped, ju‘t before the battle 
of Falkirk. He had beftowed among, his foldiers a donative of wine, a fudden and na- 
tional quarrel arofe between his Englifh and Welfh troops: the lait wrecked their re- 
venge'on the clergy, and flew eighteen Englith ecclefiaftics. ‘The Englith horfe made 

sreat {laughter among my countrymen, who in difguft feparated themfelves from the 
army *. Edward had not fewer than fifteen thoufand Welfhmen, which he drew from 
his new conquefts with the defign of oppofing them to the Highlanders{. About a © 
mile farther, after crofling the Almond, enter the fhire of Edinburgh. 

‘This river runs into the Forth, about four miles from this place. On the eaftern 
bank of its influx is the village of Cramond, -once a Roman ftation.and port. Many 
‘medals, infcriptions, and other antiquities {, have been difcovered here. F 
fays there is one, and Mr. Maitland that there are three Roman roads leading to it ; 
but my time would not permit me to vifit the place. ; 

On the right hand, at a {mall diftance from our road, are fome rude ftones. On one,. 
called the Catftean, a compound of Celtic and Saxon, fignifying the ftone of battle, is 
this infcription : “In hoc tumulo Jacet veta F. victi,” fuppofed in memory of a perfon. 
flain here. i , : 

Vifit, on the road fide, Corftorphine, a collegiate church, in which are two monu- 
ments of the Forefters, ancient owners of the place, each recumbent. One preferves 
the memory of Sir John Forefter, who made the church collegiate in 1429, and fixed 
here a provoft, five prebendaries, and two finging-boys. Here is alfo an infcription to 
the fi {t provoft, Nicholas Bannochtyne, dated 1470, concluding with a requelt to the 
reader to “ pray for the pope and him.” _ Crofs the water of Leith, at Coltfbridge, and 
foon arrive at Edinburgh. 

I fhall here take notice.of thofe remarkable places which efcaped my notice in my 
former tour, or at leaft merited a little further mention than [at that time paid them. 1 
thail begin with the caftle that crowns the precipitous fummit of this fingular city. 

That fortrefs is of great antiquity. ‘The ancient Britifh name was Caftell Mynydd 
Agned. Our long-loft Arthur, if Nennius § is to be credited, obtained one of his vic 
tories in its neighbourhood. His name is {till retained in the great rock impending 
over the city, literally tranflated from the Britifh, Cader, the feat of Arthur. Maitland, 
who gives the moft probable account of the derivation of the name, attributes it to 
Edwin, King of Northumberland, who, from the conquelts of his predeceflors, was int 
pofleffion ofall the tract from the Humber to the firth of Forth. Accordingly we find, 
in very old writers, that the place was called Edwinfburch, and Edwinfburg |. It con- 
tinued in the hands of the Saxons. or Englifh, from the invafion of O&a and Ebufa, in 
the year 452, till the defeat of Egfrid, King of Northumberland, in 685, by the Pitts, 
who then re-poffefled themfelves of it. - The Saxon Kings of Northumberland re.con- 
quered it in the ninth century, and their fucceffors retained it till it was given up to 
indulfus, King of Scotland, about the year 956. All the names in this tra& are of Saxon 
origin, and the language now fpoken is full of old Englifh words and phrafes, 
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The caftle is of great ftrength ; and, as it was for a long time fuppofed to be impreg- 
nable, was called the Maiden-caftle. Edward I., in 12.6, made himfelf mafter of -it in 
a fiw days; but in the reign of his fucceffor-it was,in 1513, furprized and taken by 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray. It fell again into the hands of the’ Englith, who, 
in 1241, loft it bya ftratagem contrived by Sir William Douglas. _ He entered the har- 
bour of Leith, with a veffel loaden with provifions, and manned with about two hundred 
Highlanders. He difguifed twelve in the drefs of peafants, and placed the reft in am-. 
bufhi amidft the ruins of an abbey. He led the firft up to the caftle, accompanying 
twelve horfes laden with oats and fuel: he offered thefe to fale to the porter, who. 
telling him that the garrifon ftood in great want of them, let Sir William into the gate- 
way. They flew the porter, blockaded the gate, by killing their horfes in the midft of 
it, and affembling their other party by found of horn, made themfelves matters of the 

lace. 

' The hero Kirkaldie diftinguifhed the year 1573 by a gallant defence of this caftle, 
which he kept, in hopes of mending the fortunes of his unhappy miftrets, then imprifoned 
in England. For three and thirty days he refifted all the efforts of the Scots and the 
Englith, excited by courage and emulation, At length, when the walls were battered 
down, the wells deftroyed, and the whole rendered a heap of rubbith, -he refolved to 
perifh glorioufly in the laft intrenchment ; but the garrifon, which wanted his heroifm, 
or had not the fame reafon for defpair, mutinied, and forced him to furrender *, 

In 1656 it fuftained a fiege of above two months again{t the parliament army, com- 
manded by Cromwell, and furrendered at length on very honourable terms }. 

_At the Revolution, it was held for fome time by the Duke of Gordon for the abdi- 
cating prince. When his grace furrendered his charge, he made terms for every one 
under his command ; but, with uncommon fpirit and generofity, fubmitted his own 
life and interefts to the mercy of the conqueror {. After the city was poffeffed by the 
rebels in 174¢, it underwent a fhort and impotent fiege. ‘The royalifls, under the 
Generals Gueft and Prefton, kept quiet poffeflion of it, after a few weak and unavailing 
hoftilities. 

Beneath the floor of one of the paffages were interred the remains of William Earl 
of Douglas, and his brother. Thefe noble youths (too powerful for fubjects) were 
inveigled here, on the faith of the royal word, and while they were fitting at-table with 
their prince were feized and hurried to the block. Hiftory mentions an uncommon 
circumftance. A buli’s head was ferved up, a fignal in thofe days of approaching death. 
The Douglafes grew pale at the fight, accepting the omen ¥. ; 

In a fmall room in this fortrefs Mary Stuart brought into the world James VL, an 
event of which fome uncouth rhymes on the wall inform the ftranger. 

‘The regalia of Scotland are faid to be preferved here, and a room in which they are 
Kept is pointed out, but made up and inacceffible. According to Maitland, they were 
acknowledged to have been here in 1707, as appears by a formal in{trument preferved 

. by that hiftorian. ; 

, The great cannon called Mons-meg, made of iron bars, bound together with iron 
hoops, was a curiofity preferved in this fortrefs, till it was tranfported fome years ago 
to London. It is faid to have been brought here from Roxburgh, and that one of the 
fame kind proved fatal to James II., by burfting near the royal perfon. 


* Robertfoa, ti. 48. 4 Whitelock, 485. t Hit, Gordons, ii. 6:6. 
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The city is of far later date than thecaftle. Walfingham, who wrote about the year 
1440, {peaks of it as a méan place, and the houfes covered only.with thatch: yet Froife 
fart, who lived prior to the former, fays, it was “la principal fiege du royaume, et aufii 
par ufage le Roy d’Ecoce {’y tenoit, (car il ya bon chattel, -& bonne groffe ville, et beau 

_ heure*.) But it feems not to have been in any very flourifhing condition till the reign 
of James I., in whofe laft year (1436) a parliament was firft held here. After thofe 
meetings were continued, its profperity increafed, and the importance of Perth, before 

confiderable, began to leflen. ‘Lill that period, the princes and parliaments of Scotland 
thought the firth of Forth a proper fecurity. again{t the inroads of the Englifn, who often 
carried their depredations as far stthis city, and often facked it. . 

I fhould’ mention that, befides the caftle, it was alfo guarded by walls and gates, The 
firlt began near the fouthern bafe of the cattle, and, protecting the town on the fouth 
and eaft, terminated near the North loch, then filled with water, and a fufficient fecurity 
on that fide, ; 

The gates are numerous, but none that are now ftanding are in any degree remark- 

sable. ‘he Netherbow-port, which ftood at the head of the Cannongate ftreet, was 
built in the reign of James VE, but is now demolifhed. A figure of it is preferved in‘ 
Maitlanu’s Hiflory of Edinburgh ; and a ftill finer, but fearce, etching of it is fometimes 
met with, the work of Mr. Alexander Runciman. = ore 

‘Yo. purfue the defcription of Edinburgh, 1 ihall begin with the great ftreet, which, 
under feveral names, is continued almoft in a line from the cafile to Holyrood-houfe, 
being in length a mile and a half, and in fome places eighty feet wide, and in the part. 
called the High-ftreet, finely built. ; ; 

In the {treet called the Caftle-hill is the great refervoir for fupplying the city with 
water. Below this is the lawn-market, where every Wednefday are fold linens, 
checks, &c. : : 

The weighing-houfe, which brings in a large revenue to the city, ftands at the Bows 
head, at the upper end of the lawn-market. Te 

Near that are the Luckenbooths, with the tolbooth, or city prifon. The guard-houfe 
is a little lower. I think the guard confifts in all of feventy-five men, commanded by 
the provoft and three lieutenants, who are ftyled captains. The men are well cloathed . 
and armed. Inftead of the halbert, they ftill retain the ancient weapon, the Locha- 
ber ax. : : 

In the Parliament-clofe, a {mall fquare, is the Parliament-houfe, where the courts of 
juftice are held. .Beneath are the advocates’ library, and the regifter-office. In my- 
former Tour I mentioned certain curiofities preferved in the library; but negleted the 

notice of others in a {mall but fele& private cabinet. : 

Amoug others in the cabinet of Mr. John Macgowan, difcovered near this city, is an 
elegant brals image of a beautiful Naiad, with a little fatyr in one arm. On her head 
is a wine-vat, or fome fuch -veflel, to denote her an attendant-on Bacchus; and beneath 
one foot, a fubverted vafe, expreflive of her chara€ter as a nymph of the fountains. 
The fatyr is given her, not only to thew her relation to the jovial god, but from the opi- | 

“nion that the Naiades were mothers t of that fylvan race. 

A veffel refembling a tea-pot, with a handle and fpout: it wants a lid, but the ori- 
fice is covered with a fixed plate, full of perforations, like thofe of a watering-pot. 
Count Caylus has given a figure. of a pot of this kind; but is as ignorant-as myfelf of. 
its ufe. ; pe 


* Froiffart, lib ii. p. 145. . 
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Some fpear-héads, and a-brazen-celt finely gilt. Thig embellifhment of the laft in. 
timates, thar the inftruments of that fort were'not for mechanic ufes, but probably the 
heads of javelins or enfign ftafis *. ; : 

In the fame colle€tion is an iron whip, a moft cruel inftrument of punifhment among 
the Romans. The handle is faort ; the lafh, a chain dividing into three parts, with 
a bullet at the end ofeach. ‘Thefe bullets were fometimes of lead, fometimes of } cop: 
per. Whips of this kind aré often feen in-paintings of martyrdoms. It is fingular, 
that the Europeans found among the natives of Bengal this ‘claflical fcourge, or one 

nearly refembling it: the bullets in the Indian chawbuc, or whip, being affixed to 
thongs inftead ‘of chains. : 

» Yhe great church, divided into four places of worthip; and St. Giles’s, with its 
tower terminated by a crown of ftone, built by a Milne, anceftor of a celebrated race 
of architects, grace part of the flreet below the Parliament-clofe. . 

‘Lhe ‘Trone church is remarkable for its fine Ionic front. : 

Here are four chapels for the ufe of the proteftants of the church of England. The 
new one, when completed, will be a moft elegant building, and the front adorned with 
a beautiful portico, fupported by fix Doric pillars, with fuitable finifhing. Over. the 
altar is an afcenfion by Mr, Runciman, and here are befides four other. paintings by . 
the fame gentleman. Thefe, with a fine organ, aré. comfortable proofs of the mo- 
deration that at prefent reigns in the church of Scotland, which a few years ago would 
have iooked with horror on thefe innocent decorations, and never have permitted to 
others what they did not approve. Perhaps the difapprobation {till continues; then 
how far more meritorious is this toleration ! 

At the bottom.of Canon-gate ftands the magnificent palace of Holyrood-houfe, once 
an abby-of canons regular of St. Auguftine, founded by David I. in 1128, and dedi- 
cated"to the holy-crofs. - This was the richeft of the religious houfes in North Britain, 
the annual revenue, at the Reformation, amounting to. two thoufand’ nine hundred 
and twenty-fix pounds Scots §, befides numbers of rents in kind. In 1547; it was 
almoft ruined by the Regent Duke of Somerfet, who totally uncovered it, and took 
away with him the lead and bells. : 

That beautiful piece of Gothic archite€iure, the chapel, is now a ‘ruin, the roof 

‘having fallen in, It was fitted up in a moft' elegant manner’ by James VII... Ar the 
‘end was a throne for the fovereign, and on the fides twelve ftalls for the knights com- 
panions of the thiftle; but, in 1688, the whole was demolithed by the fury of the 
mob. . : : 
In the apartments belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, who is hereditary houfe. 
keeper, are feveral curious portraits. Among them, d full length of a tall youth, with 
his hat ona table. It is called that of Henry Darnley, but, by the cbuntenance, I 
fhould rather imagine it to be that of Henry. Prince of Wales |. 

A head of Janes IV. in black, with ermine; the hair lank and fhort. From the 
great refemblance to Henry VII. ] am tempted to think it the portrait of James Vig 
who was defcended from the daughter of Henry. i 8 - 

Mary Stuart,.aged about fifteen ; a half length, ftraight and flender ; large brocade 
fleeves, fmall ruff, auburn hair. : : 

A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, fmooth face, a red callot. An ambitious, 
cruel, and licentious prieit ; fo fuperior to deceney, that he publicly married one of his 


* Borla’, Anti, Cornwall. t Caylus, vil. 215. } Montfaucon, V, part ii, 245. 
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fix naturaf children to the mafter of Crawford, owned her for his daughter, and gave 
with her-(in. thofe days) the vaft fortune of four thoufand marks, Scots. , 

A ftern half length of John Knox, writing. ; + 

Lord John Belafys, in a red doublet and flafhed fleeves, young arid handfome ; fon 
of Lord Fauconberg. A perfon, ‘fays the noble hiftorian, of exemplary induftry and 
courage, who raifed fix regiments for the King’s fervice, and behaved with great {pirit 
in feveral engagements; at length, being made commander in chief of the forces in 
Yorkthire, at the battle of Selby, funk beneath the fuperior fortune of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and was by him taken prifoner.. He received great honours at the Reftora- 
tion, and lived till the year 1689. ‘ 

A fine old portrait, a half length in rich armour. : 

Twenty fall heads, in black lead, of the family of Hamilton and its allies. Very. 

neat. ‘ - 
‘Lhe life of Hercules, in ten fmall pieces, highly finithed, but with a ftiff outline, like 
the manner of Albert Durer. In the back -ground are views of Flemith houfes, fo, 
probably thefe were the work of a Flemifh artift. Perhaps of John de Mabeufe, who 
was in England in the time of Henry VIII. The fet is fuppofed to have been part of 
the caileétion of Sir Peter Lely *. 

Edward Earl of Jerfey, a nobleman in great truft with King William ; ambaffador to 
France, and fecretary of ftate; in.the next reign, lord chamberlain, and appointed lord 
privy feal on the day of-his.death, Auguft 11, 1711, ; ae 

At Lord-Dunmore’s lodgings is:a very. fine: pi€ture, by Mytens, of Charles I. and his. 


- Queen, going to ride, with the fky fhowering rofes on them. . The Queen is painted 


with a love-lock, and with browner hair ‘and complexion, and younger than any of her 
portyaits Ihave feen. A black ftands by them holding a grey horfe ; and the celebrated 


‘dwarf Jeffery Hudfon attends, holding a fpaniel ina ftring. Several. other dogs are 


{porting around. .The little hero in this piece underwent a life of vaft variety. He 
was born the fon of a labourer-at Oakham, in 16193; at the age of feven he was not 


eighteen inches high, at which time he was taken into the family of the Duke of Buck- 


ingham, at Burleigh on the hill, and had there the honour of being ferved up to table 
in a cold pye, to furprize the court then on a progrefs. On the marriage of. Charles 
the Firft, he was-promoted to the fervice of Henrietta ; and was even fo far trufted as 
to be‘fent to France to bring over her Majefty’s midwife. In his paffage he was taken. 


-by a pirate, and carried into Dunkirk. _ His captivity gave rife to the Jeaffreidos, ‘a 


poem, by Sir William Davenant, on his duel in that port with a turkey-cock. . His ¢ 
diminutive fize did not prevent his ating in a military capacity, for, during the civil. 
wars, he ferved.as captain of horfe. In following the fortunes of his. miftrefs into 
France, he unluckily engaged in a quarrel with Mr. Crofts, who came into the field 
armed only with afqairt; afecond meeting was appointed, on horfeback, when Jeffery 
killed his antagonift at the firft fhot. For this he was expelled the court; which fent him 
to -fea, when he was again captive to a Turkifh rover, and fold.into Barbary. On his 
releafe he was made a captain in the royal navy; and on tke final retreat of Henrietta, 
attended. her to France, and remained there till the Reftoration. In 1682, this little 
creature was made of that importance as to be fuppofed to be concerned in the Popifh 
plot, and was committed to the gate-houfe; where he ended his life, at the age of 


fixty-three, pafled with all.the confequential a@ivity of a Lilliputian hero t. 
t 


*Walpole’s Anecd. Painting, i. 50. 
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The precindts of this abby, including the park (next to be mentioned) and a fpace 

as far as Duddingfton, is ftill a place of refuge to the unfortunate debtor; and has its 
bailey, who keeps courts, and punifhes offenders within his jurifdiction. : 
’ “The college, founded ‘by the citizens of Edinburgh, in 1582, in confequence of a 
legacy left in 1558, for that uleful end, by Kobert Reid, bifhop of Orkney, is a very 
mean building. Ie is built on the fie of the’ collegiate church of Kirk-of-field, for. 
merly dedicated to St. Mary, and in popifh times fupplied with a provoit and ten pre- 
bends. 

fhe mufeam is at prefent totally empty, for fuch has been the negligence of pait 
times, that fearce a {pecimen of the noble collection depofited in it by Sir Andrew 
Balfour, is to be met with, any more than the great additions made to it by Sir Robert 
Sibbald. 

The feflion, as they term it, of the univerfity of Edinburgh, begins on November 5, 
and continues fix months. Soon after the commencement a general day is appoiited 
‘for matriculation, ifa form can be fo called, which is annually repeated by each ftu- 
dent, as long as he ftays. It was begun in the year 1764, and was looked upon as 
an innovation, intended both to gain-a footing for fome authority over the fudents, 
and to reife a fund for the public library. The manner was this: a folemn obligation 
(in Latin) to behave well, to refpe&t the authority and interefts of the univerfity, aud 
obey its lews (of which they were allowed to be entirely ignorant) was written in a 
book, andthe fudents fubfcribed their names underneath in alphabetical order, A 
fum, not le/s than half-a-crown, was at the fame time demanded, for the ufe of the 
library ; in return for which a Ucket was given, entitling the bearer to the ufe of books, 
upon depofiting their value in money by way of fecurity. I never heard of the leaft 
cognizance taken of the morals‘and conduct of any ftudent, though’ believe there are. 
a few inflances of expulfion for very flagitious crimes. Degrees in phyfic ufed to be 
conferred like thofe in divinity and law, at the pleafure of the heads, without any ne- 
ceffity of having tidied either there or at any other univerfity ; but, on the laft in- 
{tance of this kind, in the year 1763, or 64, feveral fludents, piqued at a proceeding 
which ‘put on a footing with themfelves perfons whom they thought not entitled to 
academical honours, mutually engaged not to take a degree at Edinburgh. The pro- 
feffors, alarmed at this refolution, gave an affurance, that for the future no degree in 
phyfic fhould -be -conferred without at leaft two years ftudying: at the place, and at- 
tendance upon all the medical claffes. This has been, I believe, rigoroufly adhered to; 
moreover the examinations, previous to conferring the dogree, are faid to be very 
ftri&t. By a regulation of a later date, degrees are only granted in the fummer, twice a 
year, during the recefs from bufinefs. The number of medical ftudents are now an- 
nually reckoned at about three hundred; a majority of whom, being only defigned for 
the lower branches of the profeffion, ftay but one feflion. Every one 4s at liberty to 
attend what le€tures he choofes, and in what order; except that thofe who mean to 
graduate, mult, during thcir ftay, attend all the truly medical ones. They who have 
leifure and means properly to complete their medical education, feldom ftay lefs than 
three fiffions, and frequently more. Leétures in botany, and attendance on the in- 
firmary, go forward in the fummer ; and a good many of the ftudents, efpecially thofe 
who come from a diftance, continue at Edinburgh during that feafon. 

This univerfity began to be.celebrated for the ftudy of medicine about the year 
47203 when a number of gentlemen, natives of this country, and pupils of the illuf 
trious Boerhaave, fettled here, and filled the profeffor’s chairs’ with fuch abilities, as 
ferved to eftablifh Edinburgh for the feat of inftruction in the healing art. It was 
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its peculiar good fortune to have a fucceffion of profeffors of-moft diftinguithed parts, 
which bas preferved its fame with undiminifhed luftre to the very prefent time. 

Near the college is the Trades-maiden-hojpital, a plain, neat building, with eleven 
windows in front, founded in 1707, by the méchanies of the city, for the maintenance 
of the daughters of their decayed brethren. Mrs. Mary Erikine (of whom more will 
be mentioned hereafter) contributed largely towards this defign, and had the honour 
of being entitled joint foundrefs. It maintains, at prefent, fifty-two girls, 

Somewhat farther are two churches under one roof, called the Grey friers. The 
convent belonging to it was founded by James I. for the purpofe of inftru€ting his 
people in divinity and philofophy, and was faid to have. been fo magnificent; that the 
fuperior, who was fent for from Zuric-zee to prefide, at firft declined accepting it. In 
this church I had the fatisfa€tion of hearing divine fervice performed by the celebrated 
Dr. Robertfon. It began with a hymn; the minifter then repeated a prayer toa ftanding 
congregation, who do not diftraé& their attention by bows and compliments to each 
other, like the good people in England. He then gave an excellent comment on a 
portion of Scripture, which is called the le€ture. After this fucceeded another hymn, 
and prayer, the fermon, a third hymn, and the benedidtion. 

Near this church is a pleafing groupe of charitable foundations, the genuine fruits 
of religion. Immediately behind it is the great workhoufe, the receptacle of the poor 
of the city. When completed, it is to confift of a centre and two wings, but the laft 
are not yet finifhed. It maintains about fix or feven hundred perfons of all ages} 
each of whom contribute by their labour to their fupport. Befides thefe are about 
two hundred out-penfioners, who have fixpence or a fhilling a week. Near it’are three 
other buildings dependent on it; one for the reception of lunatics, the fecond for the 
fick, the third for a fort of weaving fchool. ; ; 

The orphan-hofpital was begun in 1733, under the aufpices of Mr. Andrew: Gair- 
diner, and other charitable perfons. At prefent it maintains feventy poor children, — 
who weave their own cloaths, and affift in the whole economy of the houfe. The 
building is very handfome, and has nine windows in front. 

To the welt of this is Herriot’s-hofpital, a magnificent pile of Gothic Grecian archi- 
te€ture, founded by George Herriot, goldfmith and jeweller to Anne of Denmark, 
who left the vaft fum of near forty-four thoufand pounds fterling for the building and 
endowment. It is deftined for the fupport of boys, and maintains at prefent a hun- 
dred and three, Within is a handfome fquare, with the ftatue of the founder. In 
the council-room is his portrait, a half length by Scougal: in his hand are fome jewels ; 
for to that branch of his bufinefs he owed his fortune, particu'arly by the p ofufion 
bought for the wedding of the princefs of Bohemia. He was member of the Englith 
parliament ; and died, aged 63, in the year 1623. ‘ 

In the fame room is a head of Wiliiam Aytone, mafon, and builder of the hofpital. 

Behind this is another fine foundation, called Watfon’s hofpital, a building with 
twenty-one windows in front. The founder owing his rife to the charity of a relation, 

. eflablifhed_this houfe, for the fupport of about fixty boys, fons and grandfons of des 
_ cayed merchants of Edinburgh. They are educated here, and apprenticed out; and, 
_ after having ferved their times with credit, and remained after that three years un 
* married, receive fifty popnds to fet up with. : 

The Merchants-matden-hofpital lies north-eaft of Watfon’s. It owes its inftitution 
to the merchants of Edinburgh, and the fame Mrs. Mary Erfkine before mentioned, 
for the maintenance of the girls of diftreffed burgeffes. It fupports about fixty, who 
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appear’ on Sundays in a drefs truly fimplex: munditiis, in dark brown gowns, black filk 
handkerchiefs, and black filk bonnets. 

The private aéts of charity are alfo very confiderable. Every Sunday a collection is 
made for the fick and -neceffitous. Such a religious refpe€t do the common people 
pay to this furid, that nothing but extreme diftrefs will induce them to apply for re- 
Hef. It feems to them a fort of facrilege to partake unneceffarily of a bounty-deftined 
for the miferable ; and children will undergo any labour to prevent their parents from 
becoming burthenfonie to this parochial ftock. ‘ 

The New Town is conneéted to the city by a very beautiful bridge, whofe higheft 
arch is ninety-five feet high, and feventy-two feet wide. ‘This bridge is flung over a 
deep glen, once filled with water, and called the North-loch, but at prefent drained. 
To the eaft and to the north of this bridge, is a-motley aflemblage of churches, metho- 
dift meeting, hofpitals, and play-houfe. Theold Trinity collegiate church, founded by 
Mary of Gueldres, mother to James III, is a.Gothic pile. Near it is an hofpital, founded 
on the diffolution of the former: it maintains, in a moft comfortable manner, numbers 
of aged perfons of éach fex; for befides good diet, they have the luxury of a garden 
and library. . 

Leith, the port of Edinburgh, is feated about two iniles to the eaft, is now a confider. 
able town, divided into two parifhes, called north and fouth Leith, feparated by a river 
of the fame name. . The original name ‘was Inverleith, and is firft mentioned in 1329, 
in a grant of it to the citizens of Edinburgh, under whofe jurifdiction it lies. ‘They ap- 
point out of the old magiftrates a baron bailiff, who with the affiftance of other officers 
dire&ts the affairs of the place. It was for fome time the refidence of Mary of Lorrain, 
qiteen’regent, who followed by her court, gave rife to feveral handfome buildings {till 
exiting. ‘The fame princefs, when the called in the affiftance of the French, fixed 
thei forces here,.and caufed it to be fortified, on account of the convenient harbour and 
its vicinity to the capital. Here Mary Stuart landed on her return from France, in 
1561, and in two years after deftroyed the independency of the place, by mortgaging, 
for a great fum of money, the fuperiority of it to the city of Edinburgh *. When 
Henry VIN. propofed the match between his fon Edward and Mary, he followed -his 
demand in a manner worthy fo boifterous a prince. In this rough courthhip, as it was 
humourovfly ftyled,he fent the Earl of Hertford with a numerous army to fecond his 
demand, who burnt both this place and Edinburgh. 

After that it was fortified by the French, and underwent a.long fiege; the French 
behaved with fpirit, and for a great length of time baffled all the attempts of the Eng- 
Lith, who fupported thé lords of the congregation. At length it was yielded on compo- 
fition, and the fortification razed. In 1571, it was re-fortified by the Earl of Mor- 
ton; and in a little lefs than a century afterwards, a citadel was added by general 
Monk, demolifhed on the reftoration. . 

The harbour is but indifferent; yet by means of a fine pier large veflels lie here 
with fecurity. The fouthern fhore of the Forth is fhallow and fandy: no part between 
Leith and fnch-Keith is above ten fathom deep. _ The north is of a great depth, and 
has a rocky or foul bottom. Oppofite to Kinghorn is a-ledge of rocks called the Blae, 
which at alow ebb are-only four fathom from the furface. Yet. the water deepens to 
fifty fathoms within a fhip’s length. ‘The pier is a beautiful and. much frequented 
walk: and the anual races are on the fands, near low-water mark. It has happened 
often when the heats have been long, that the horfes run belly deep.in the Howing 
tide. : : 

* Robertfon, i, 342. 
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The difproportion of rain between this and the weftern fide of the kingdom has been 
ftrongly exemplified here. Leith lies in a. line fixty. miles diftant from Greenock. 
Some years ago, when the rope-walks of both places were uncovered, it was obferved 
that the workmen at the laft were prevented by the wet from working eighty days:inoré 
at Greenock, than at Leith, and only forty days. more at Glafgow ; fo fudden is the 
abatement of rain, and fo quick is the change of climate, on receding from welt to eatt. 

In my return to Edinburgh, paffed by Reftalrig, the ancient refidence of the Logans, 
The laft poffeffor was accufed (five years after his death) of being concerned in thé 
Gowyie confpiracy ; and was cited to appear, but proving contumacious, his eftate was 
forfeited, his bones burnt, and his heirs declared infamous, 

On the 21f of this month I vifited Hawthornden, the feat of the celebrated hiftorian 
and poet, Drummond, about feven miles fouth of Edinburgh The-houfe and a ruined 
caftelet are placed on the ‘brink of a vaft precipice of free-ftone, with the North-Etk 
running in a deep den beneath. In the houfe are preferved the portraits of the poet 
and his father. ; ; : 

In the front of the rock, juft beneath the houfe, is cut a flight of twenty-feven fteps. 
In the way, a gap, paflable by a bridge of boards, interrupts the defcent. Thele fteps 
lead to the entrance of the noted caves, which have been cut with vaft labour out of the | 
rock. The defcent into the great chambers is by. eight fteps; but, on the firtt entrance 
on right and left, are two rooms; that on the right confifts of a gallery, fifteen. feet 
long, with a fpace at the end (twelve feet by feven) whofe fides are cut into rows of 
fquare holes, each nine inches deep, and feems to -have been the pigeon-houfe of the 
place, there being an entrance cut through the rock. .On the left hand is another 
gallery, and through the front of this is a hole, facing the bridge, which feems interided 
as the means to draw in the boards, and fecure the retreat of the inhabitants. In this 
gallery isa little bafon cut in the rock ; perhaps a Benitoire. ee ae: 

The grand apartment faces the door, and is ninety. one feet long ; the beginning is 
twelve feet wide, the reft only five feet eight; the height fix. In a recefs of the broader 
part is a well, fome fathoms deep. Above is cut a funnel, which pierces the roof to 
the day. Near the end of this apartment is a fhort turning, that leads to another gal- 
lery, twenty-three feet by five. : 

Thefe curious hollows have been fuppofed by fome to have been the works of the 
Piés; but to me they feem to have been defigned as an afylum in troublefome times for 
fome neighbouring inhabitants, in the fame manner as Wetherell cells were for the’ 
monks of the abbey. It appears by Major*, that the brave Alexander Ramfay, in 1341, 
made thefe caves his refidence for a confiderable time. - To him reforted all the gallant 
youth of Scotland; and to him parents fent their fons to be initiated in the art of war. 
From hence he made his excurfions to the Englifh borders with his pupils ; each inroad 
was to them a le&ture for valour and ftratagem. ; 

Thefe alone attra the attention of flrangers ; but the folemn and picturefque walks 
cut along the fummits, fides, and bottoms of this beautiful den, are much more de- 
ferving admiration, The vaft mural fence, formed by the red precipices, the mixture 
of trees, and grotefque figure of many of the rocks, and the fmooth fides of Pentland 
hills, appearing above this wild fcenery, are more ftriking objets to the contemplative 
mind. , : 

After crofling the river, and clambering up a fteep hill, difcover on the fummit a 
work of art, not lefs admirable than thofe of nature which we had fo lately quitted, ¥ 


* De Geltis Scotorum, lib. v. c. 16. p. 244. 
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mean, the chapel of Roflyn, Rofkelyn *, oy the hill in the glen; a curious piece of 
_ Gothic architeéture, founded, in 1446, by William St. Clare, prince of Orkney, for'a 
provoft, fix prebendaries, and two finging-boys. ‘The outfide is ornamented with a mul- 
titude of pinnacles, and variety of ludicrous fculpture. ‘The infide is fixty-nine feet long, 
the breadth thirty-four, fupported by two rows of cluftered pillars, between feven and 
eight feet high, with arraifle on each fide. The arches are obtulely Gothic. Thefe arches 
are continued acrofs the fide aifles, but the center of the church is one continued arch, 
elegantly divided into compartments, and finely fculptured. ‘The capitals of the pillars 
are enriched with foliage, aud variety of figures ; and, amnid{t a heavenly concert, appears 
a cherabim blowing the ancient Highland bagpipe. In fhort, in all parts is a profufion 
fo exquifite, as feems even io have alfeGed with refpect the barbarifm of Knox’s manual 
reformers, fo as to induce them to {pare this beautiful and venerable pile. 

Ina deep den far beneath, amicf wooded eminences, are the ruins of the cattle, fixed 
ena penin{fulated rock, acceflible by a bridse of fupendous height. This had been 
the feat of the great name of Sinclair. Ofthis houfe was Oliver, favourite of James V. 
and the innocent caule of the lofs of the battle of Solway Mofs, by the hatred of the 
nobility to his preferred command. He lived in poverty to give a fine lcffon of the 
uncertainty of profperity to the pride of the worthlefs Arran, minion to James VIL 
appearing before the infolent favourite, in the garb of adverfity, repeating only thefe 
worcs, ‘* Tam Oliver Sinclair.” , 

Near this place, the Englith, under John de Segrave, regent of Scotland, in 1302, 
received three defeats in one day from the Scots, under John Cummin and Simon 
Frazer. 

In my return, vifit St. Catherine’s well, noted for the Petroleum fwimming on the 
furface. A little farther, to the left, is a noted camp of an oval form. 

On returning into this city, I called at Mr. Braidwood’s academy of dumb and deaf. 
This extraerdinary profeffur had under his care a number of young perfons, who had 
received the Promethian heat, the divine inflatus ; but from the unhappy conftrudtion 
of their organs, were (till they had received his inftru€tions) denied the power of 
utterance. Every idea was locked up, or appeared but in their eyes, or at their finger . 
ends, till their mafter inftru€ted them in arts unknown to us, who have the faculty of 
hearing. Apprehenfion reaches us by the grofferfenfe. hey fee our words, and hie 
uttered thoughts become to them vifible. Our ideas exprefled in fpeech ftrike their 
ears in vain.: their eyesreceive them as they part from our lips. They conceive by in- 
tuition, and fpeak by imitation. Mr. Braidwood firft teaches them the. letters and their 
powers ; and the ideas of words written, beginning with the moll fimple. The art of 
{peaking is taken from the motion of his lips; his words being uttered flowly and dil- 

- un@ly. Their anfwers are flow and fomewhat harfh. 

When I entered the room, and found myfelf furrounded with numbers of human 
forms fo oddly circumftanced, I felt a fort of anxiety, fuch as I might be fuppofed:to 
feel had I been environed by another order of beings. Iwas foon relieved by being 
introduced to a moft angelic young creature, of about the age of thirteen. She ho- 
noured me with her new acquircd converfation; but 1 may truly fay, that I could 
{carcely bear the power of her piercing eyes; fhe looked me through and through. 
She foon fatisfied me that fhe was an apt {cholar. She readily apprevended ail L fad, 
and returned me anfwers with the utmoft facility. She read; fhe wrote well. Her 
reading was not by rote. She could clothe the fame thoughts in a new fet of words, 





* A minute account of this chapel, its carvings, &c. are in a little book, printed by Mr. William Auld, 
W774. 
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and never vary from the ofiginal fenfe. I have forgot the book fhe took up, or the 
fentences fhe made a new verfion of ; but the effe& was as follows: - 


Original paffage. Verfion, 


Lord Bacon has divided the whole of human know- A -nobleman has parted the total or all of man’a 

ledge into hiltory, poetry, and philofophy, which — ftudy, or underftanding, into an acenunt of the life 

are referred to the three powers of the mind, me- manners, religion, and cuftoms of any people or 

mory, imagination, aod reafon *. . * gountry ; verfe or metre; moral or natural knowledges 
which are pointed to the three faculties of the foul. 
or fpirit; the faculties of remembering what is palt, 
thought or conception, and right judgment. 


1 left Mr. Braidwood and his pupils with the fatisfaGtion which muft refult froma res 
flection on the utility of his art, and the merit of his labours: who, after receiving un. 
der his carea Being that feemed to be merely endowed with a human form, could pro- 
duce the divina particula aura, latent, and, but for his fkill, condemned to be ever 
latent in it ; and who could reitore a child to its glad parents with a capacity of exert. 
ing its rational powers, by expreflive founds of duty, love, and affeétion. 

Before 1 quit Edinburgh, 1 muft mention that it is the firft royal burgh in Scotland ; 
is governed by a provolt, who has the addition of lord, four bailies, and a dean of guild : 
who did mé the ciilinguifhed honour of conferring on me its freedom, after an elegant 
entertainment at the houfe of the Right Honourable John Dalrymple, Lord Provott, 

I refer the reader to the Appendix for a lift of the manufactures in and about this 
great city. ff the mention of feveral may be thought too minute, it mult be confidered, 
how many even of the neceffaries of life were wanting in North-Britain, till the rifing 
indu(try of the age determined that this country fhould fupply its own deficiencies. ..In 
the time of James VI. how deplorable was its trade! for, as old Hackluytfings, it even 
imported its wheel-barrows and cart-wheels : hs 


Aud the Scots bene charged knawnen at the eye, 
Out of Flanders with li de mercetie, 

And great plentie of haberdafhers ware 

And haif her fhippes with cart-wheeles bare, 
And with barrowes are laden as with fobfance :' 
Thus moi rude are in her chevifance +, 


But notwithftanding the prefent progrefs that Scotland has made in the vfeful arts, it 
mutt ftop at a certain point, proportinate to its wealth and population, which ftand thus 
in refpect to England: when the land tax is at two fhillings in the pound, Scotland 
pays 239771. cs. 7d. and England 9949601. os. 4d. that is, lefs than the proportion of 
1toa:. ‘The landed property of the former is 1,000,000l, per annum ; of the latter 
16,000,0001- But if the wealth in moveables is added, the difference will be as 1 to 20. 
In refpeét to numbers of people, England has 8,co0,000; Scotland only 2,0a0,000. 

Sept. 26. LeaveEdinburgh. Ride through Daikeith, and have the pleafure of pafs- 
ing the day with Sir John Dalrymple, at Cranfton caftle. The country good, full of corn, 
and decked with numbers of fmall woods. Difpofe of the morning by vifiting the caftles 
of Crichton and Borthwick. The firft is feated on the edge of a bank, abeve a grafly 
glen. Was once the habitation of the chancellor Crichton, joint guardian with the Earl of 


* This was read fince, by another young lady; but that which I heard was not lefs difficult, nor lefs 
faithfully tranflated. ' 
+ Coll. Voyages, i. 887. 
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Gallendar, of James I. a powerful and fpirited ftatefman in that turbulent age, and the 
advifer of the bold but bloody deeds againft the too potent Douglaffes; facts excufable 
‘only by the plea of neceflity of ftate. During the life of Crichton, it was befieged, 
taken, and levelled to the ground, by William Earl of Douglas, after a fiege of nine 
months *. 

It was rebuilt, and fome part, which appears more modern than the reft, with much 
elegance. The front: of one fide of the court is very handfome, ornamentéd with 
diamond-fhaped facets, and the foffits of the ftaircafe beautifully carved; the cafes of 
fome of the windows adorned with rofettes, and twifted cordage. "The dungeon, called 
the Mafmore, is a deep hole with a narrow mouth. Tradition fays, that a perfon of 
fome rank in the country was lowered into it for irreverently pafling this caftle, with- 
out paying his refpects to the great owner. , 

The parifh church had been collegiate; founded in 1449, by the chancellor, with 
the confent of his fon, for a provoft, nine prebendaries, and two finging-boys, out of 
the rents of Crichton and Lockerwort. 

About a mile farther is Borthwick caftle, feated on a knowl in the midift of a pretty 
vale, bounded by hills covered with corn and woods; a moft picturefque fcene. It 
confifts of a vaft {quare tower ninety feet high, with fquare and round battions at equal 
diftances from its bafe. The ftate rooms are on the firft ftory, once acceffible by a 
draw-bridge. Some of the apartments were very large, the hall forty feet long, and 
had its mufic gallery, the roof tofty, and once adorned with paintings. The caftle was 
built by a Lord Borthwick, once a potent family. In the vault lies one of the name, 
in armour, and a little bonnet, with his lady by him. On the fide are numbers of little 
elegant human figures. The place was once the property of the Earl of Bothwel, who 
a little before the battle of Carberry-hill, took refuge here with his fair confort t. 

Lodge at a good inn at Blackfhields; a village, as I was informed, lying in a portion 
of Haddingtonthire, furrounded by Lothian. ; 

Sept. 27. After crofling a rivulet enter the fhire of Berwick. Afcend Soutry-hill, 
from whence is a fine view of the firth of Forth, the county of Fife, the Bafs ifle, and 
the rich county of Eaft Lothian immediately beneath us. This advantageous fituation 
made it a noted beacon, which caufed it to be particularly noticed in the old Scotch 
laws on that account $. Crofs a tedious dreary moor, and defcend into Lauderdale ; 
a long narrow bottom, uninclofed, and deftitute of wood, but abundant in corn. Reach 
Lauder, a {mall town, noted for an infolent a& of juftice done by the nobility on the 
upftart favourites of James IH. Cochran a mafon, created Earl of Mar, Hommil a tay- 
lor, Leonard a fmith, Rogers a mufician, and Torfifan a fencing-mafter, dire¢ting all 
his councils. The nobility aflembled here with their vaffals, in qbedience to his Ma- 

' jefly’s fummons, in order to repel a foreign invafion; but took this opportunity to 
free themfelves from thofe wretched minifters. ‘They met in the church to confult 
the neceffary meafures, and while they were in debate, Cochran, deputed by the King, 
knocked at the door, to demand the caufe of their affembly. His attendance, and his 
drefs, as defcribed by Lindelay, are moft defcriptive of the fellow’s arrogance, “ who 
was well accompanied with a band of men of war, to the number of three hundred 
light axes, all clad in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might be known 
for Cochran the Earl of Mar’s men. Himfelf was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, 
with a great chain of gold about his neck, to the value of five hundred crowns; and 
four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and filk, fet with precious ftones. His 


* Lives of the Douglaffes, 160. + Critical Enquiry, &c. 3d ed. 289. 
t skene’s AGes, p. 3%. 12th parl James IT. 
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horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, anda precious ftone, called a berryl, 
hanging in the midft. This Cochran had his heumont born before him over-gilt with- 
gold, and fo were all the reft of his horns ; and all his pallions were of fine canvas of 
filk, and the cords thereof of fine twined filk, and the chains upon his pallions were 
double over-gilt with gold *.” He was feized, thus equipped, his chain and his horns 
torn from him, and, with his comrades, hanged over a bridge (now demolifhed) in fight 
of the King and the whole army. - ea 

Near the town is Thirleftane caftle, a fingular old houfe of the Earl of Lauderdale. 
The front fmall, bounded on each fide with a great round tower, capt with flated 
cones. The infide had been heavily ftuccoed by the Duke of Lauderdale, one of the 
noted cabal in the timie of Charles II. His portrait, by Lely, is to be feen here; 2 
much more advantageous one than that by the noble hiftorian, who paints him “ info- 
lent, imperious, flattering, diflembling, had courage enough not to fail, where it waa 
abfolutely neceffary, and no impediment of honour to reftrain him from doing any 
thing that might gratil'y any of his paffions f.”’ ; . 

After riding two miles through a long tra&t of coarfe fheep-walks, turn out of the 
great road, and enter the thire of Roxburgh. 

Pais by Threepwood, infamous in former days for mofs-troopers ; defcend into a 
little vale, and {ee fome ruined towers at Colmflie and Hilflap ; afcend again, and foon 
after fall into a pretty valley wooded and watered by the Gala; and at a houfe of 
the fame name receive every civility from its owner, John Scott, Efg. We have now 
croffed the water, and are in the county of Selkirk, or the foreft of Etrick, which 
was formerly referved by the Scottifh princes for the pleafure of the chace, and 
where they had {mall houles for the reception of their train. One in Gala Shields, the 
adjoining village, {till keeps the name of Hunter’s Hall. : 

‘This country is fupported chiefly by the breed of theep, which fell from eight to 
twelve pounds a fcore. They are generally fold into the fouth, but fometimes into the 
Highlands, about the month of March, where they are kept during fummer ; and, 
after being improved by the mountain-grafs, are returned into the Lowlands the be- 
ginning of winter. The ufual weight of a wether is from thirteen to eighteen pounds 
of twenty-two ounces per quarter. The fleece has been of late much improved by 
the ufe of oil and butter, inftead of tar; and the wool, which once was fold at five 
fillings and fixpence, now fells for ten fhillings per {tone of twenty-four pounds. 

The fheep inhabit the hills, but the ground is fo indifferent that an acre will maintain 
but one. A fheep farm of fifteen hundred acres is fet for eighty pounds. Numbers 
of cattle are reared here; and much cheefe and butter made, but the laft very bad in 
general, and ufed chiefly for greafing the fheep. ‘The Dorfetfhire breed has been in- 
troduced here, but, in this northern climate, in two or three years they lofe their pro- 
lific nature. ; 

Lam uncertain whether a cuftom that prevails a little north of Cold{tream, does nct 
extend alfo to thefe parts. About Duns, the fair fpinfters. give much.of their.leifure 
time to the fpinning of blankets for their wedding portion, On the nuptial night, the 
whole ftock of virgin induftry.is placed on the bed. A friend of mine has, on fuch 
an occafion, cdunted not fewer than ten, thick and heavy. Was the Penelope who 
owned them, forfaken by her Ulyftes, fhe never could complain, like the Grecian 
fpoufe, ; . 


Non ego deferto jacuiffem frigida leSto | 


* P78, folio ed. | FIT ag oe 
pom 
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About a mile weft of Gala Shields are very-evident veltiges of the great ditch called 
the Catrail, which is twenty-five feet wide, bounded on each fide by a great rampart. 
{t has been traced twenty two miles ; paffes four miles weft of Hawick, up Docluch- 
hill, by Fairhyfide-hill and Skelfe-hill, acrofs Ellen-water, afcends Carriage-hill, and 

‘oes by the Maiden Paps, reaches Pear fell on the Dead-water, on the borders of 
Rerthinnbevland, and from thence may be traced beyond Langholme, pointing to- 
wards Cannonfby, on the river-Efk. On feveral parts of its courfe ‘are {trong round 
forts, well fortiied with ditches and ramparts, fome even exceeding in flrength thofe of 
the Romans. Whether it ever reached farther north than Gala has not been dif 
covered, but the tradition is, that it extended from fea to fea. Mr. Gordon, the only 
antiquary that has explored it, traces it no farther; but has obferved the chain of . 
forts towards eaft Lothian. It is probable, that is was caft up by the inhabitants of the 
country north-weit of it, as a protection againft the inroads of invaders ; but who they 
were, or what was the date of the work, are difficulties not to be determined from 
hiftorical authority. . : 

Sept. 28. Continue my journey for a timé along a fertile bottom, and, near 
the junétion (the laft in this place,) of the Gala and the Tweed, a fine river, again 
enter the fhire of Roxburgh. : 

All the country is open, and much of it full of corn. Here the farmers injudicioufly 
cut up the fides of the hills, and fpoil their fine fheep-waiks to get a little late and bad 
corn. 

At a place called Bridgend ftood, till within thefe few years, a large pier *, the re- 
maining one of four, which formed here a large bridge over the Tweed. In it was a 
geet large enough for a carriage to pafs through, and over that a room, twenty-feven 

eet by fifteen, the refidence of the perfon who took the toils. This bridge was not 
formed with arches, but with great planks laid from pier to pier. It is faid that it was 
built by David I. in order to afford a paffage to his abby of Melros, which he had 
newly tranflated from its ancient fite; and alfo to facilitate the journies of the devout 
to the four great pilgrimages of Scotland, viz. Scone, Dundee, Paifley, and Meiros. 

Crofs the new bridge, pafs by Darnwick, and fuon after by Skinner or Skirmith-hill, 
noted in «526 for a fray between the Earl of Angus and the family of the Scotts, under 
their laird, Scott of Buccleugh. Angus had pofleffion of the perfon of James V. then 
in his minority ; and ufed his power with fo little moderation, as to make the young 
prince defirous of being releafed. The power of the Douglaffes was often an overs 
match for the regal. Such was the cafe at prefent ; James therefore was obliged to 
apply to Buccleugh, a potent borderer, to attempt his deliverance. That Lord, in order 
to bring His Majefty within the limits of his eftate, encouraged all kinds of exceffes 
among his people. This brought the King, attended by Angus, to fupprefs their de- 
predations. Buccleugh appeared with his powers ; a fkirmifh begun, the Scotts were 
defeated, and James was for a time obliged to fubmit to the tyranny of his keeper. 

At a {mall diftance lie the elegant remains of the abby of Melros, founded in 1136, 
by David L, as thefe jingling lines import i 

: Anno milleno centeno, ter guoque denoy 
Et fexto Chritti, Melrofe, fundata fuifti, 


David peopled it with Ciftertians, brought from: Rivale abby, in Yorkthire, and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. At the Reformation, James Douglas was appointed 


* Communicated to me by a gentlethan who remembers the pier, now demolifed. Mr. Gordon has 
engraved what remained in his time, in his 64th plate, 
al a ae, Se oe Pc pee ran 
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commendator, who. took down much of the building In order to ufe the materials in 
. building a large houfe for himfelf, which is ftill ftanding, and dated 1590. Nothing is 
left of the abbey, excepting a part of the cloifter walls, elegantly carved ; but the ruins of 
the church are of moft uncommon beauty ; part is at prefent ufed for divine fervice, 
the reft uncovered; but every part does great honour to the architect, whofe memor 
is preferved on the walis in thefe uncouth lines : ‘ 

Joha Murdo fam tym callit was I, 

And born in Paryfle certainly 3 

And had in kepying all mafom werk, 

Of Santundroys, the hye kirk 

OF Glafgn, Melros, and Paiflay, 

Of Nyddyfdayl, and of Galway. 

Pray to God and Mary baith, - 

And fweet St. John keep this haly kirk from faith. 

The fouth fide and the eaft windew are elegant paft defcription ; the windows lofty, 
the tracery light, yet ftrong. he church had been in form of a crofs, and of confi- 
derable dimenfions; the pillars cluftered ; their capitals enriched with moft beautiful 
foliage of vine leaves and grapes. A window at the north end of the tranfept is a moft 
rich rofe quatre-foil. ‘The work of the outfide is done with uncommon delicacy and 
cunning. The {pires or pinnacles that grace the roof; the brackets and niches that, 
‘till 1649, were adorned with ftatues, are matchlefs performances. But what the fury 
of the difciples of Knox had fpared, the ftupid zeal of covenanting bigots deftroyed. 
In times long prior to thefe it had felt the rage of impious invaders. In 1322, the 
baffled Edward II. vented his rage on the abbies of Melrofs and Dryburgh. Richard Ih. 
was not more merciful to it; and in the reign of Henry VIIL, in 1544, two of his 
captains, violating the remains of the Douglaffes, felt the fpeedy refentment of their 
defcendant, Archibald Earl of Angus, in the battle of Ancrum-moor. 

The fide of the weft end of the church, which remains ftanding, is divided into five 
chapels, once probably belonging to private families; for (befides Alexander IL, who 
’ lay below the great altar) it was the place of interment of the Douglaffes, and other 
potent families. James Earl! of Douglas, flain at the battle of Otterbourn, was depo~ 
fited here with all the pomp that either the military or the religious profeffion could 
beftow. Here too lies the Lord of Liddefdale, the flower of chivalry, who fell an affaf. 
finated victim to the jealoufy of William |. Earl of Douglas. His eulogy ftyles hirh 
“ terrible and fearefull in arms; meek, milde, and gentle in peace; the feourge of 
England, and fure buckler and wall of Scotland, whom neither hard fuccefle could 
make flack, nor profperous floathfull *.”” : 

The fituation of this religious houfe is remarkably pleafant, feated near the Tweed, 
and fhaded with woods, above whofe fummits foar the venerable ruins, and the tricapi- 
tated top of Eldon hill. On one of the heads is a Roman camp. I have fince been 
informed of others, with military ways, to be traced in various places. : 

Pafs by Newlted, and Red-abby-ftead, a houfe belonging once to the knights Tem- 
platst. Proceed to Old Melros, now reduced to a fingle houfe, on a lofty promontory, 
peninfulated by the Tweed ; a moft beautiful fcene, the banks lofty and wooded, varied 
with perpendicular rocks, jutting like buttreffes from top to bottom. This was the fite 
of the ancient abbey of Culdees, mentioned by Bede to have exifted in 664, in the reign 
of the Saxon Ofwy. ‘This place was as celebrated for the aulterities of Dri€thelmus, as 


* Life of the Dougtaffes, 78. : 
+ Mentioned in the Defert,tion of the Parith of Metros, p. 7, unnoticed by Keith. 
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ever Finchal was for thofe of St. Godric. The firft was réftored to life after being dead: 
for an entire night. During that fpace he paffed through purgatory and hell, had the 
beatific vifion, and got very near to the confines of heaven. His angelic guide gave 
him an ufefal leffon on the efficacy of prayer, alms, falting, and particularly maffes of 
holy men; infallible means to relieve the fouls of friends and relations from the place 
of torment *. 

‘The defcriptions which Bede has given of the feats of mifery and blifs are very poe- 
tical. He paints purgatory as a valley of a ftupendous length, breadth, and depth : one 
fide filled by furious ftorms of hail and fnow ; the other with lambent, inextinguifhable 
flames. In thee the fouls of the deceafed alternately experienced the extremes of heat: 
and cold, Both Shakefpeare and Milton make ufe of the fame idea: the firft in his 
beautiful defcription of the ftate of the dead in Meafure for Meafure : 

Ay, but to die and go. we know not where; 
To lie in cold obftruion, and to rot ; 

This ferfible warm motioa to become 

A kneaded cled ; and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
‘To-be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds, 
And blown with reftlefs violence about: 

The pendent world! 


. Mitton’s thought is dreffed only in different words :. 


At certain revolutions all the damn’d 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ;~ 
From beds of raging fire to flarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal heat, : 


Crofs the Tweed at Dryburgh boat, and re-enter the fhire of Berwick. On the nore 
‘thern fide, in the deep gloom of wood, are the remains of the abbey of Dryburgh, 
‘founded by Hugh Morville, conftable of Scotland, in the time of David I., and Beatrix 
de Campo Bello his wife. There are fcarce any reliques of the church, but much of 
the convent, the refectory, fupported by two pillars, feveral vaults, and other offices 5 
part of the cloifter walls, and a fine radiated window of ftone-work. Thefe remains are 
not inelegant, but are unadorned. ‘This was inhabited by Preemoniftratenfian monks, 
who ftyled the frifh abies of Druin la croix and Woodburn their daughterst. At the 
Reformation James VI. be(towed Dryburgh on Henry Erfkine, fecond fon of the Earl 
of Mar, whofe houfe as commendator is ftill inhabited. 

Continue the ride through a fine’ country full of gentle rifings, covered. with corn, 
and refembling Picardy. Keep ftill in fight of the Tweed, whofe banks, adorned with 
_ hanging woods, and variety of beautiful borders, well merit the apoftrophe of -the old 
ong : 
fong Hew fweet are the banks of the Tweed! 

Pafs oppofite to a round tower, called Little Den, placed on/a cliff above the river, 
once a border-houfe of the Kers. Crofs the river at another ferry. Pafs by Ruther. 
ford, where Robert III. founded an hofpital, dedicated to Mary Magdalene, and ‘be- 
ftowed it on the abbey of Jedburgh, which was to maintain here a prieft to pray for his 
foul, and thofe of his anceftors, kings of Scotland f. 


* Bede, lib. vic, 12. p. 196+ + Monatticon Hibernicum, 140, 141. + Keith, 292. 
Again 
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Again enter the county of Roxburgh, and foon after fee, on a high cliff above the 
water, a {mall Roman camp, with two deep foffes on the land fide, and not far diftant an . 
exploratory mount. The view grows more picturefque ; the river, bounded by lofty 
cliffs, cloathed with trees; and on a rifing a little beyond appear the great woods © 
Fleurus, and the houfe in front, the feat of the Duke of Roxburgh. 

Pafs beneath the fite of the once potent caftle of Roxburgh, feated on a vaft and lofty 
knowl, of an oblong form, fuddenly rifing out of the plain, near the junction of the 
‘Tweed and the Tiviot. On the north and weft it had been defended by a great fois. 
‘The fouth impends over the Tiviot, fome of whofe waters were diverted in former times 
into the caftle ditch, by a dam obliquely croffing the ftream, and whofe reinains are 
ftill vifible. A few fragments of walls are all that exit of this mighty ftrength, the 
whole area being filled with trees of confidcrable age. At the foot was once feated a 
town of the fame name, deftroyed by James II. when he undertook the fiege of the 
caftle, and probably never re-built. 

‘The ancient name of the caftle was Marchidun, Marchmont, or the hill on the 
marches *. The name of the founder eludes my enquiry. The firft mention J find 
of it is in 11321, when a treaty was concluded here on the part of King Stephen, by 
Thurftan, archbifhop of York, between him and David I. In 1174, after William the 
Lion was taken prifoner near the caftle of Alnwick, Roxburgh and four others of the 
ftrongeft in Scotland were delivered to Henry II., as fecurities for doing homage (on 
his releafe) for the crown of Scotland j. ‘They were reftored to the Scots by his fuce 
ceffor. In 1296 it was taken by Edward I.§ In 1342, the year in which David Bruce 
returned from France, this fortrefs was reftored to his crown by the valour of Alexan- 
der Ramfay, who was appointed governor; an honour he enjoyed but a fhort time, 
being furprifed by the envious Douglas, and ftarved to death in the caftle of Hermi- 
tage ||. ‘The Scots loft this fortrefs in the reign of Edward lll, who twice celebrated 
his birth-day in it]. It was put into the hands of Lord Henry Percy, after the defeat 
and captivity of David, at the battle of Nevil’s-crofs**. But the moft diftinguifhed 
fiege was that in 1560, fatal to James II., a wife and gallant prince, who was flain by 
the burfting of one of his own cannons, A large holly, inclofed with a wall, marks the 
fpot. His queen, Mary of Gueldres, carried on the attack with vigour, took and totally 
demolifhed it. 

We have feen before the misfortunes that attended the firft of this ill-fated nome. 
James I. fell by the hands of affaffins at Perth: his fucceflor met at this place, in the 
height of profperity, with a violent death. James II. was murdered by his rebellious 
fubjedts, after the battle near Bannockbourn. James I'V. loft his life: in Flodden field. 
James V. died of a broken heart, on the defeat at Solway ; and the fate of his unhappy 
daughter, Mary Stuart, is unknown to none. In her fon, James VI, adverfity remitted 
for a time the perfecution of the race; but refumed it with double fury againit his fuc- 
ceffor Charles. His fon experienced a long feries of misfortunes; and the bigotted 
James fuffered the punifhment of his infatuation, and tranfmitted to his offspring exile 
and feclufion from the throne of their anceftors. 

Pafs by an inclofure called the Friery, the fite of a houfe of Francifcans, belonging to 
Roxburgh. Ford the Tiviot, which gives the name of Tiviot-dale to all the fine country 
from Melros to this place, notwithftanding it is wafhed by the Tweed; fo that the old 
fong, with propriety, calls its inhabitants 


* Camden. + Holinfhed, Hitt. Scot. 183. _ ¢ Lord Lyttleton’s Henry 11. 8vo. v. 220. Major,135. 
§ Waltingham. | Major, 243.  Walingham, 134. 140. ** Major, 244. 
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All pleafant men of Tiviordale, 
Faft by the river Tweed. 


Have here a moft charming view of Kelfo, its ancient church; Mr. D'ckfon’s pretty 
houfe, and the elegant bridge of fix arches over the Tweed, near its jundtion with the 
fiviot. On croffing it enter that neat place built much after the manner of a Flemifh 
town, with a fquare and town-houfe. It contains about twenty-feven hundred fouls, 
has a very confiderable market, and great quantities of corn are fold here weekly by 
fample. The parifh church is darkfome and inconvenient, being part of that belonging 
to the abbey; but a new one is building, in an odtagonal form, eighty-two feet in dia- 
meter, fupported by a circle of pillars. 

‘Phe abbey of ‘lyronenfians was a vatt pile, and to judge by the remains, of venerable 
magnificence. The walls are ornamented with falfe round arches, interfecting each 
other. Such interfe&tions form a true Gothic arch, and may as probably have given 
rife to that mode, as the arched fhades of avenues. The fteeple of the church is a vaft 
tower. ‘[his houfe was founded by David I. when Earl of Cumberland. He frit 
placed it at Selkirk, then removed it to Roxburgh, and finally, when he came to the 
crown, fixed it here in 1128. Its revenues were in money above two thoufand a year 
Scots. ‘lhe abbot was allowed to wear a mitre and pontifical robes ; to be exempt from 
epifcopal jurifdi€tion, and permitted to be prefent at all general councils. 

The environs of Kelfo are very fine; the lands confilt of gentle rifings, inclofed with 
hedges, and extremely fertile. ‘They have much reafon to boaft of their profpects. 
From the Chalkheugh is a fine view of the forks of the rivers, Roxburgh hill, Sir James 
Douglas’s neat feat, and at a difance Fleurs ; and from Pinnacle hill is feen a vaft ex- 
tent of country, highly cultivated, watered with long reaches of the Tweed, well wooded 
oneach margin. Thefe borderers ventured on cultivation much earlier than thofe on the 
weit or eaft, and have made great progrefs in every fpecies of rural economy. Turnips 
and cabbages, for the ufe of cattle, cover many large tracts ; and potatoes appear in 
vat fields. Much wheat is raifed in the neighbourhood, part of which is fent up the 
firth of Forth, and part into England. 

he fleeces here aré very fine, and fell from twelve to fourteen fhillings the ftone, of 
twenty-four pounds; and the picked kind from cighteen to twenty. The wool is fent 
~ into Yorkfhire, to Linlithgow, or into Aberdeenfhire, for the ftocking manufadure ; 
and fome is woven here into a cloth called plains, and fold into England to be dreffed. 
Here is alfo a confiderable manufa€ture of white leather, chiefly to fupply the capital of 
Scotland. 

From what I can colleét, the country is greatly depopulated. In the reign of 
James VIL, ora little before the union, it is faid that this county could fend out fifteen 
thoufand fighting men; at prefent it could not raife three thoufand. But plundering 
in thofe times was the trade of the borderers, which might occafion the multitude of 
inhabitants. 

I cannot leave Kelfo without regretting my not arriving there in time to fee the races, 
which had been the preceding week. Thefe are founded, not on the fordid principles 
of gaming, or diffipation, or fraud, but on the beautiful bafis of benevolence, and with 
the amiable view of conciliating the affe€tions of two nations, where the good and the 
bad, common to every place, are only divided by a sill fearcely to be diftinguifhed ; 
but prejudice for a time could find no merit but within its owa narrow bourne. Some 
enlarged minds, however, determined to break the fafcination of erroneous opinion, to 
mix with their fellow-fubjeéts, and to inftru€ both the great vulgar and the {mall, that 
the northern and fouthern borders of the Tweed created in their inhabitants but a mere 

difference 
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difference without -a-diftin@tion, and that virtue and good fenfe.were equally common to 
both. At thefe races the flewards are felected. from each nation ; a Percy anda Douglas. 
may now be feen hand in hand; the example of charity -fpreads, and may it fpread, with 
all its tweet influences, to the remoteft corner of our ifland! - ae 
‘What pleafing times to thofe that may be brought in contraft! when every houfe 
was made defenfible, and each owner garrifoned againft his: neighbour; when revenge 
at one time diétated an inroad, and neceffity -at another ; when the miltrefs of a caftle 
has prefented her fons with their fpurs to remind them that her larder was empty s--and ” 
that by a forray they mult fupply it at the expence of the borderers; when every even- 
ing the fheep were taken from the hills, and the cattle from their pafture, to be fecured 
in the lower floor from robbers prowling like wolves for prey ; and the difappointed - 
thief found all in fafety, from the fears of the cautious owner. ‘The fallowing fimple 


lines give a true picture of the times : 


Then Johnie Armftrogg to Willie ’gan fay, . 
Billie, a riding then will we: 

England and us have been long at feud, . 
Perhaps we. may. hit.oa fome bootie. 


Then they’re come on to Hutton-ha, 
Tey rade that proper place about 5 
But the laird he was the wifer man, | 
For he-had leit na.geix without. 


Thefe were.the exploits of petty robbers; but when princes digtated an inroad, the. 
confequences bore a proportion to their rank. An Armftrong might drive away a few 
fheep;; but when an Henry direéts inyafion, 192 -towns,- towers, ftedes, barnekyns, 
churches, and baftel-houfes are burnt ; .403 Scots flain, 816 taken prifoners ; 10316 
cattle, 12492 fheep, 1296 nags and geldings, 200 goats; 200: bolls of corn, and infight 
geare without meafure, carried off. Such were the fucceffes during four months.of the. 

ear 1544 *, 
Cok the river, turn almoft-due eaft, and after a ride of three or four miles find.my- 
felf at the extremity of the kingdom. I lookback to the narth,’ and with a grateful 
mind acknowledge every benefit I received from the remoteft of the. Hebrides to the 
prefent fpot; whether I think of the hofpitality of the rich,'or the efforts of. unblameable 
poverty, ftraining every nerve to accommodate: me, amidft- dreary hills, and ungenial 
fkies. The little accidents of diet, or of lodgings, affeCt not-me: I look farther. than 
the mere differences of living, or of cuftoms ; to.the good heart, and extenfive. benevo- 
lence, which foftens .every hardfhip, -and turns into delicacies the: groffeft -fare... My» 
conftitution never yet was difpofed to apathy ; for which I can claim-no merit, but:am 
thankful to the author of my frame, fince. “ feel not in myfelf.thofe common antipa- 
thies that I can difcover in-others: thofe national repugnancies do-not.touch ‘ne, nor 
do 1 behold. with prejudice the: French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch, much more my 
fellow-fubje€ts, howfoever . remotely placed from me; » But where: I find their actions 
in balance with my countrymen’s, I honour, love, and-embrace them. in fome degree. 
I was born in the eighth climate, but feem to be framed and conttellated unto all: all : 
places, all airs, make unto me one country 5 I am in England every where, and under » 
every meridian t.” ; ; 

Crofs an infignificant rill; called. Riding-burn, and enter Northumberland. 


® Hlayne’s State Papers, 43 to 51. _ 4 Religio Medici, p. 23. ,. 
: Pafgius 
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Pafs through Carham, a village, on the fouthern banks’of the Tweed. “Here wasa 
houfe of black canons, a cell to that of Kirkham, in Yorkfhire. Jt was burnt in 1296 
by the Scots, under Wallace, who gives name to this day -to an adjacent field. Seea 
fragment of Wark caftle, once the property of the Roffes, originally granted by Henry 
III. * to Robert, fon of the Baron of Helmfly. «It paffed afterwards into the fautily of 
the Greys, who took their title from the place. ‘After the union of the two kingdoms, 
by the acceflion of James I., Lord Grey’s eftate rofe from one thouland'to feven or eight 
thoutand pounds a year +; fo inftantly did thefe parts experience the benefit. 

It was often attacked by the Scots, and in-1296 was taken and burnt by them. The 
love of-a Robert de Rofs for a fair Scot occafioned this misfortune. He betrayed it to 
his northern neighbours, and-then joined the famous Wallace}. “in 1383 it was again 
burnt by the Scots-§ ; but after the battle of Flodden, the garrifon revenged its former 
difgrace by cutting off numbers of the fugitives. 

Leave behind us, on the northern fide of the Tweed, Coldftream, the head-quarters 
of General Monk; from whence he-marchéd to reliore monarchy to his diftretled 
country. .On the fouthern fide is Cornhill, noted for its fine Roman camp '|j, which we 
pafled unwittingly on the left. “This town lies in a large detached part of Durham, fur- 
rounded by Northumberland. 

All this country is oper, deftitute-of trees, and almoft even of hedges; for hedges 

. are in their. infancy in thefe-parts, as it is not above feven or eight years fince they have 
"been. introduced. ‘The land is fertile, {wells into gentle rifings, and isrich in corn, It 
is miferably depopulated ; a few great farm-houfes and hamlets appear rarely fcattered 
-over the.vaft tracts. There are few farms of lefg value than one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year; they are generally three, four, or five hundred; and I heard of one, 
poffeffed: by a fingle family, that even reached twenty-five hundred.: in this was a fingle 
-field of three thoufand acres, and which took fix hundred bolls of feed-wheat, of fix’ 
Winchefter bufhels each. A humour fatal to the commonwealth prevails over many 
parts of the north, of flinging numbers of fimall tenements into a large one, in order to 
fave the expence-of building; or perhaps to avoid the multiplicity of receipts, lay a 
whole .country into a fheep-walk. Thefe devour poor men’s houfes, and expel the 
ancient inhabitants from their fire-fides, to feek their bread in a ftrange land. I have 
heard of a character (I have forgot the fpot it curfes) that is too barbarous and ‘infamous 
to be averlooked.; which has fo little feeling as to depopulate a village of two hundred 
fouls, and to.lJevel their houfes to the ground ; to deftroy eight or ten farm-houfes on, 
.an eftate of athoufand a year, for the fake of turning almoft the whole into a fheep- 
walk. There he lives, and there may he long live his own tormentor! detefting, de- 
tefted by, all mankind! Wark and Learmouth, once confiderable places, are now 
fcarcely inhabited : the laft, formerly a great market-town, is now reduced to a fingle 
farm-houfe. ‘The inhabitants have long fince been difperfed, forced to exchange the 
wholefome, the vigorous, the innocent lives of the rural ceconomifts, for ‘the fickly 
‘fhort-lived employs of manufacturers in Birmingham, and other great towns, where 
difeafe, and often corrupted morals, caufe double the confumption of people as would 
happen, were they permitted to enjoy their ancients feats. The want of labourers be- 
gins to be fenfibly felt. Asa proof, they are retained by the year; and. policy dictates 
.to their employers, the affording them good wages: each has his cottage, a piece of 
dand, gratis, and a fhilling a day in fummer, and ten-perice in winter. I call this good 
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pay im a country which ought to be very cheap; if not, what are the fine effeéts of the 
great improvements? ‘he Spectator {peaks much of the deterts of the man that raifes 
two ears of corn where one grew before. But who will point out the man who has the 
foul-to make his poor brethren feel the happy effet of his art? 1 believe, that at pre- 
fint there are numbers-who have raifed ten for one that were known a few years ago. 
It weuld be natural.to fuppofe, that plenty would introduce cheapnefs ; but till the pro- 
vidential: plenty of the prefent year, corn was exa@tly double the value of what it was 
fourteen years paft. Yet'the plenty of money has not been found doubled by the poor 
manufacturer or labourer. The land-owner in the north has taken full care of hinifelf, 
A farm of 751. per annum, twenty years ago, has been lately fet for 3651, another of 
23ol., willbe ‘foon fet for” roool. per annum. An eftate was bought in 1759, for 
Gsool., it confilted of 1560 acres, of which 750 have been fold for 84col. And all 
thefe improvements refult from the unprincipled and iniquitous notion of making the 
buyer of the produce pay. not only to fatisfy the demaad of the landlord, but to enable 
the farmer to make a princely fortune, and to live with a luxury the fhame of the 
times... They have loft the refpe€table character of the old Englifh yeomanry, by too 
clote an imitation of the extravagant follies of their betters, . 

The oxen of thefe parts are very fine ;.a pair has been fold for fixty-five pounds. 
The weight of one wasa hundred-and fixty-cight ftones. The mountain fheep are fold 
for half-a-guinea apiece ;. the lowland ewes for a guinea; the wethers for a guinea and 
a half: the belt wool from:fixteen to eighteen fhillings the ftone, of twenty-three pounds 
and a half :-—But to purfue our journey :- 

Obferve on the right feveral very regular terracescut on the face ofa hill. They are 
moft exa@ly formed,. a little raifed in the middle, like a fine walk, and about twenty 
feet broad, and of a very confiderable length, In fome places were three, in others five 
flights, placed-one above the other, terminating exactly in a line at each-end, and molt 
precifely finifhed. Iam told, that fuch tiers of terraces are not uncommon in thefe 
parts,. where they are called baulks. Mr. Wallis conjeclures them to be places for the 
militia to arrange themlelves on in time of war, that they might thew themfelves to ad- 
vantage thus placed rank above rank *. Mr. Gordon deferibes feveral which he faw in 
Scotland, which he conje€tures to have been Roman, and formed for itinerary encamp- 
mentst+; in my opinion a lefs fatisfattory account: It appears more reafonable, that 
they were defigned for what Mr. Wallis imagines, as nothing could more highly gra- 
tify the pride of a chieftain’s heart, in this warlike country, than to review, at one 
glance, his vaffals placed fo advantageoufly for that purpofe. 

Reach the village of Palinfburne, and finding neither provifion for man or horfe, 
have recourfe to the hofpitality of John Afkew, Efg.; of Palinfburne-Hall, where all 
our wants were relieved in. the ample(lt manner. From his houfe we vifited Flodden 
hill, celebrated in hiltory for the greateft lofs the Scots every fuftained. Here in 1313, 
encamped James IV. in hisill-advifed invafion of England. According to the cultom of 
the time, every chieftain had his feparate camp, whofe veltiges are apparent to this day. 
Infatuated with the love of Lady Heron, of Ford, a neighbouring caftle {, he waited his 
days in inagtivity, and fuffered the fair Dalilah to vifit the Earl of Surry, the general of 
his enemy, under pretence of receiving from her intelligence of his motions. She be- 
.trayed her credulous lover, whofe army dwindled by delay, of which clans were always 
impatient. The enemy unexpectedly appeared before him ; he would neither permit a 
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-vetreat, nor fuffer his gallant matter of artillery to annoy them in their paflage over the 
Till*. Surry cut off his paffage into Scotland, and brought on the engagement, that 
‘the devoted prince fo much wifhed for: it raged chiefly near Brankfton. ‘The Scots 
‘formed a ring round their monarch, and he fell with many’ wounds, furrounded by the 
dead bodies of his faithful nobility. Not a great houfe in Scotland but lamented the 
lois of its chieftain or near relation. The body of the king was enbalmed, cered and 
wrapped in lead ; and prefented with the King’s gauntlet to Queen Catherine, then at 
the palace at Richmond. After excommunication was taken off (on reprefentation 
that he gave figns of repentance t in his lait moments) he was interred in the abbey at 
Shene. On the diffolution, the body was flung with great indecency into a lumber 
-yoom, where it continued till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, where Stow fays he faw it. 
Some workmen wantonly cut off the head ; which was preferved for fome time by one 
‘Younge, matter glazier to her Majefty, who tired with ‘it, gave it to the fexton of St. 
Michael’s church, Wood-ftreet, to be buried among the vulgar bones of the charnel 
houfet. Such pofthumous refpeét do the reliques of princes receive! ‘he Scots pre- 
‘tend that his body was never found, and that which was taken for it by the Englith, 
‘was that of one of his nobility; for many on that fatal day drefled themfelves in the 
fame habit. Theyalledge, that the body found was not furrounded with the penitential 
chain §; but it is poffible, as Mr.-Guthrie imagines, that fign of remorfe for his par- 
-ricide was only worn on certain days. ‘His fword and dagger are now in the Heralds 
. office, prefented by the victorious earl-|}. 

Oftober 1ft. Pafs near Ford caftle, now the feat of Sir John Delaval, poffeffed in 
-the reign of Henry‘III. by Odonel de Ford; and by the marriage of his daughter to 
“William Heron, paffed into that family & : from them to the Carrs; from the Carrs to 
ithe prefent owner. 9 

Crofs Millefield plain, a flat of-five miles extent; obferve on one part a circular 
camp, ‘with -a fingle fofs and.dike and oppofite to it, a fmall f{quare entrenchment. 
_At the village of Millefield is faid to have been the refidence of the Kings of Bernicia 
after Edwin **. -Qn the right is Copeland caftle ; a fquare tower, formerly the feat of 
.the-Wallaces, but in our time transferred to the Ogles, by purchafe. Crofs the Glen, 

a fmall river, but honoured with baptizing in its waters a multitude of Northumbrians, 
-who were converted by Paulinus, after King Edwin had embraced the faith: the refi- 
haere of him and his queen being at that time at Adigefrin, the neighbouring Yever- 
ting Tt. 
Sale by Humbledon:hill, where, in 1401, the Scots under Archibald, Earl of Doug- 
ilas, received a fignal defeat by the Englith, commanded by Henry Percy, furnamed Hot- 
‘fpur, in which Douglas was taken prifoncr. On the hiil are fome marks of entrench- 
‘ments, which the Scots flung up before the battle. The face of this hill is alfo di- 
vided by multitudes: of terraces, refembling thofe above defcribed. 

Ride throug Wooler, a fma!l town. Obferve feveral of the people wear the bonnet, 
-the laft remains ‘of the Englith drefs in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. ‘The hills 
-on the right approach very near us, and. the country rifes on both fides, and forms a 
mixture of corn-land and fheep-walk. On the weft appear the Cheviot hills, fmooth 
and verdant. Among them is laid the fcene of the battle of Chevy-chace, in the cele- 
‘brated ballad of that name. -‘Notwithftanding there is nothing but ballad authority for 


* Lindefay, 16. t+ Rymer’s Foedera, xiii p. 3°5. } Stow’s London, qto. 539. 
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it, yet itishighly probably that fuch an aétion might have happened between-two rival 
chieftains, jealous of the invafion of their hunting-grounds. The limits of the king- 
doms were then unfettled ; and even at this time, there are debateable lands. amidft 
thefe very hills. ‘The poet has ufed a licence in his defcription of the fight, and mixed 
in it fome events of the- battle of Otterbourne, for neither a Percy nor a Douglafs fell in 
this woful hunting. - 
‘Turn three miles to the fouth-eatt to vifit Chillingham caftle, the ancient property of 
the Greys, afterwards Lords of Werk, now of the Earl of Tankerville. ‘The prefent 
building is large, and of no greater antiquity than the time of James I. Here are num- 
bers of portraits, almoft entirely mifnamed. In the hall is the picture of a toad, faid to 
have been found in the centre of the ftone it is painted on; and beneath are thefe lines : 
Heus Stagyrita, 
Tuo fi velis quid mirabilius Euripo, 
Huc venito. 
Fluant, refluantque maria, et fit Lunaticus 
ui {uo triviam fpoliat honore : 
En tibi novi quid, quod non portat Africa, 
Nec fabulofis Nilus arenis, 
Ignem, flammamque puram, 
Aura tamen vitali cafflam ! 
Caco e receffu {ciffi, quod vides, faxi, 
Obftetrices lucem Lithotomi dedere Manus 
ivo Bufoni. 


In the park are between thirty and forty wild cattle, of the fame kind with thofe de- 
feribed at Drumlanrig- : 

Pafs over a dreary country, chiefly a fheep walk, open, and without trees ; crofs the 
Till, a fmall river, and on Hegely moor fee the o€tagonal fhaft of Percy’s crofs, on 
whole broader fides are carved the arms of the family, crefents and pikes. This was 
ereéted in memory of Sir Ralph Percy, who was flain here, in 1463, in battle between 
the partizans of the houfe of Lancafter, and Lord Montacute. Lord Hungerford, and 
the other leaders, fled at the firtt onfet; he, with the fpirit of a Percy, kept his ground, 
and died, confoling himfelf, that he had ‘ faved the bird in his breaft ;” meaning, that 
he had preferved his allegiance to Henry, never reflecting, as the unglozing hif- 
torians * of old times remark, that he had abandoned that unhappy prince in his great- 
eft neceflity, and fubmitted to his rival, Edward. 

Near this crofs get on an ancient military road, micalled the Watling-ftreet, which 
runs north into Scotland, and fouth to Corbridge. The northern part is better known 
by the name of the Devil's dike: but as there is not a fingle ftation on it, from the place 
it unites with the genuine Roman way near Beuclay, it may be fuppofed to have been 
the works of the Saxons, there being variety of little fortreffes near its courfe. 

‘After afew miles riding, fall into the vale of Whittingham, inclofed with hedges of 
ancient ftanding. Leave, on the right, the conic hill of Glanton-Pike, a noted beacon. 
Again crofs the Till, at this place called the Bremith. Ride through Whittingham, a 
jittle town, on the Aln, (here a little ftream,) and, pafling over part of the black and 
difmal Rimfide moor, lie at a neat inn, called the Half-way houle. 

Odober 2. Defcend into a cultivated narrow yale: reach the fmall town of Roth- 
bury, feated on the Coquet, which, below the town, runs through a large extent of flat 
freeettone rock, ina flit about forty feet long and five wide, through which the 
ftream rufhes with great violence, and has worn multitudes of thofe circular bafons 
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ealled the Giant’s-pots. ‘This manor belonged to the Claverings; a name taken from 
a place in Effex, but their firft fettlement was. in this county. In the reign of King 
. John, one of them, diftinguifhed by the name of Fitz-Roger, obtained a grant of this 
manor, with the woods belonging ; but his majefty referved to himielf the liberty of 
hunting in them. Bat the lait of the family refigning it to. the crown, it was re-granted 
to the Percies, by Edward III. * 

Crofs the Coquet, on a bridge of four arches; afcend a fteep hill, ‘and arrive in a 
woodlefs, hedgelefs, and uncultivated country, which continues for fome miles; the 
inclofures either banks or fone walls. Reach Camhoe, a row of neat houfes on an 
eminence, where the country mends, and trees anid hedges appear. Mr. Wallis f fays, 
it fignifies the fort on the hill, and that in the reign’of Henry Il. it belonged to dir 
Robert de Camhoe, high-fheriff of the county. 

Below it is Wallington; a good houfe, belonging to Sir Walter Blacket, whofe 
anceftor purchafed it from the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, beheaded in 1696, in 
whofe family it had been from the reign of Henry IV. After a few miles pafs by Swin- 
byrne caitle, crofiing a little north of it, the true Watling-ftreet way, which runs into 
the fhire of Roxburgh. At Choilerton, we crofs the Erring, a fiall {tream, falling juft 
below into the north Tyne, a beautiful river, with floping banks, finely cultivated. At 
a {mall diftance fouth of Chollerton, crofs the fite of Adrian’s dike, and-Severus’s wall, 
oppofite to Walwick, the ancient Cilurnum ; a ftation on the weft bank of the Tyne. 
Here was ftationed the body of horfe, or ala fecunda Aftorum, as appears by a fepulchrak 
ftone, figured by Horfely {: Several other monumental infcriptions have been found 
there, preferved by thefame author. This wall, which is commonly known by the name 
of the Piéts wall, crofles the ifland from fea to fea, beginning at Boulnefs § :_ on the Solway 
firth, and ending in a fort at Coufin’s-houfe near the village of Wall’s-end, the old 
Segedunum, near the mouth of the Tyne, a few miles eaft of Pons Alii, or Newcaltle. 
The whole length of this vaft work was fixty-eighth miles and three furlongs |]; the 
height, in the time of Bede §, twelve feet, exclufive perhaps of parapet. The thick- 
nefs, from feven to nine feet. It was guarded by a multitude of towers, generally within 
lefs than a mile diftant from each other ; all of them fixty-fix feet fquare. Between every 
two of thefe towers were four exploratory turrets, only four yards {quare : as thefe were 
within call, centinels were placed in them to give an alarm. Befides thefe were feventeen 
ftations, at about four miles diftance from each other. Thefe are known by names fuch as. 
Cilurnum, Procolitia, and the like. A military way was made by Severus, at the fame 
time with his wall, and rar, from turret to turret, and was regularly paved **. 

More to affift my own memory, than to inform the reader, Emay be permitted to 
name, in order of time, the number of walls or defences, formed by the Romans, or 
repaired by them, in order to keep our northern fellow-fubjects within bounds. The 
firft was the chain of forts, made by Agricola, from the firth of Forth to that of Clyde, 
in the year 81, to protect his conquelts from the incurfions of the Caledonians ; and, 
as Tacitus exprefles it, to remove them, as it were, into another ifland. 

"The fecond was the vallum, or dike, flung up by Adrian, inthe year 121. Spartiantf 
bears witnefs to this; who informs us, that Adrian vifited Britain, reformed many 
things, and made a wall eighty miles long, to feparate the barbarians from the Romans. 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 1¢6, 109. fF IL. 526. $ Northumberland, No. xxiv. 
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This was made of earth and ftones. It terminated on the weftern fide of the kingdom, 
at Axelodunum, or Brugh, on the Solway fands, and was fuppofed to have reached no 
farther than Pons Alli, or Newcaftle, on the eaftern, But by an account I very re- 
cently * received from Mr. Robert Harrifon of that town, I find it extended on this fide 
as far as the wall of Severus, A-broken {tone has lately been difcovered at Wall’s-end, 
with this infcription : 

HADR 

MUR: COND 

4i0C. MARM. 

POS: COSS. D. 


The third was alfo of earth, made in the year 138, by Lollius Urbicus, lieutenant 
to Antoninus, who recovering the country, once conquered by Agricola, built another 
turf-wall ¢ on the boundary Icft by that great general, and removed the Caledonians 
farther from the Roman province. This is proved not only by Capitolinus, but by 
the infcriptions from the ftations in the courfe of it. 

The fourth in the year 210, by Severus, as above defcribed. Notwithftanding his 
hiftorian vaunts, that this emperor penetrated to the remoteft parts of the ifland, he 
feemed to judge it prudent to reduce its limits to the vallum of Adrian. 

If we may credit Nennius, Carafius, in 290, repaired the wall of Severus, and forti- 
fied it with feven towers. A work feemingly needlefs, as it was before fo well fupplied 
with forts. It feems as if Nennius confounded the wall of Antonine with that of Se- 
verus, for immediately after mentioning the laft, he fpeaks of Pengual, and the river 
Cluth. The firft, being Kinniel, near the end of Antonine’s wall, on the firth of Forth 5 
and the Cluth, the Clyde, where it terminates on the weftern coaft {. 

Theodofius, in 367, after driving the crowds of Scotti, Attacotti, and other barbarous 
invaders out of the Roman-province, repaired the boundary, built new forts, and called 
the parts he had recovered, Valentia, in honour of the Emperor Valens §. 

The provincial Britons, after they were relieved from their diftrefles, by the affitt- 
ance of a Roman legion, in 426, once more repaired the wall of Antonine with turf, 
being too ignorant to effect it in any other manner. And, finally, by the advice of 
Gallio, and the help of a legion-under his command, the wall of Severus was reftored J 5 
a poor fecurity to the degenerate Britons after the retreat of the Romans. 

Proceed by the village of Wall, and from a rifing ground have a fine view of the 
river, now enlarged by the waters of the South Tyne. Pafs by Hermitage, the houfe 
of the late Dr. Jurin, the celebrated natural philofopher. In ancient times St. John of 
Beverley made the adjacent woods his retreat from the world, which gave name to the 
place. Ford the river ; the beautiful bridge, lately finifhed, having been {wept away by 
the floods, Enter : 

Hexam, the Haguftald of Bede, and Hextoldefham of the Saxons. Till the 33d 
of Henry VIII. it avas called a county palatine, but at that period was {tripped ofits 
power. In ancient times it was a manor belonging to the fee of York, whofe prelates 
had here a regality and great powers. Their liberties were affirmed to them by the 
King’s council in parliament, in the 21ft of Edward L., and by a claufe in the 13th of 
Edward Hl. had jure regalia, and the right of levying tenths and fifteenths. The 
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parifh was alfo called Hexambhire, having, till the 14 of Queen Elizabeth, been a dif 
ting fhire; but in that year was united with the county of Northumberland. 

The town is ancient, finely feated on the fouthern banks, confifting of about five 
thoufand inhabitants, whofe chief manufacture is that of fhoes and gloves, and it alfo 
carries on a confiderable trade in tanning. But Hexham, like many other places, mult 
vaunt of the glory of paft times: in that of the Romans, it was probably a flation, if 
one may judge from the half-defaced infcriptions on certain ftones that antiquaries have 
difcovered worked up in the walls of the vaults of the church*; the moft curious of 
which is that infcribed with the name of the Emperor Lucius Septimius Severus. 
Antiquaries for a time univerfally agreed, that this place was the Axelodunum of the 
Notitia; but Mr. Horfely, with much reafon, removes it to Burgh, and conjectures 
that Hexham might have been the Epiacum of Ptolemy f. 

Very early in the Saxon time it grew diftinguifhed by its ecciefiaftical fplendor. 
Hexham and the adjacent country were part of the crown-lands of the kings of Nor- 
thumberland, and fettled by king Egfrid, as dower on his queen Ethelreda. Wilfrid f, 
bifhop of York, obtained from the king a grant of it; and here prevailed on him to 
found a bifhoprick, which faw but feven prelates, being overthrown in the Danith wars, 
about the year 821, But the magnificence of the church and monaftery, founded here 
in 674, by Wilfrid, is fpoken of in the higheft terms by ancient writers. They cele- 
brate the variety of the buildings, the columns, the ornamental carvings, the oratories, 
and the crypts; they alfo relate the pains he was at to obtain artifts of the greateft fkill 
from different parts both at home and abroad. ‘They mention the richnels of covers 
for the altars, the gilding of the walls with gold and filver, and the noble library, col- 
lected with amazing induftry: in few words, fay they, there was not fuch a church to 
be found on this fide of the Alps. As this place fuffered greatly by the barbarity of 
the Danes, there is no veftige of the ancient church. The prefent building, which, 
when entire, was large and beautiful, is probably the work of ‘Thomas the fecond arch- 
bifhop of York, to which fee it had been given by Henry I. The prelate, ftruck with the 
defolation of the place, eftablifhed here m 1113 a convent of canons regular of Au- 
guftines. The architecture is mixed ; has much Gothic, and a little Saxon, and, in 
one part, the narrow fharp-arched windows, all which began to be in ufe about that 
reign. ‘The tower is large, and in the centre; the-church having been in form of a 
Greek crofs ; but the weft end was quite demolifhed by the Scots in 1296. ‘The town 
was alfo plundered by David IL in 1346, but faved from the flames, as he intended it 
as a magazine for provifions. 

The infide is fapported by cluftered pillars, with Gothic arches; the gailery above 
opens with Saxon arches, including in each two of the pointed kind. On the wooden 
fkreen before the choir is painted the dance of death ; in each piece the meagre monfter 
is feizing a chara€ter of every rank. Many other paintings, now much injured by time, 
adorned this part. Beneath the dance on a molding are twelve fquare pieces of wood ; 
(originally there were fourteen) on each is elegantly cut in relief and gilt, a certain 
capital letter, and in every one a pretty cypher of other letters, which may be thus 
read. ‘ Orate pro anima Domini Thom: S. Prior- hujus ecclefe qui fecit hoc 
ae The letters in italics are to fupply the parts, and are conjectural to fupply the 
fenfe. 


* Horfely, 247. Gordon, 183, 185. t+ Horfely, reg. 369. 
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The tomb of Alfwald 1. king of Northumberland, affaffinated in 788, by Sigga one. ° 
of his nobles, is fhewn beneath. an arch, at the fouth end of the north eaft aifle. 

An Unmfravil lies recumbent, crofs-legg’d, the privilege of Croifaders. On 
his fhield are the arms of the family, who were great benefactors to this abby. 
Here is alfo another knight, with the fame mark of holy zeal, mifcalled the Duke of 
Somerfet, beheadéd here in 1643. But the arms of the fhield, three gerbes, fhew that 
the deceafed was not a Beaufort, who quartered the arms of England and France. 

In the choir is a beautiful oratory, of ftone below and wood above, moit exquifitely 
carved, now converted into a pew. Near that is the tomb of a Religious, probably a 
prior. Above, in a fhicld, are, in Saxon charaéters, the letters R. I., thefe being in 
many parts of the building, are probably the initials of fome of the pious benefactors ; 
and about the fides are feveral moft ridiculous figures, the produ of the fportive 
chiffel of the fculptor : an ape fitting on a ftone with its hand to its mouth; a deformed ” 
figure in a clofe hood with a pendent taffel, and a hare, or fome other animal, in his 
bofom, and other monftrous engravings of no meaning or moment *. Again a pillar 
is a ridiculous figure of a barefooted man, with a great club, perhaps a pilgrim, 

Here is preferved the’ famous fridftol, or ftool of peace; fcr whofoever took poffef. 
fion of it was fure of remiffion +. “This place had the privilege of a fantuary, which 
was not merely confined to the church, but extended a mile four ways t, and the 
limits each way marked by a crofs. Heavy penalties were levied on thofe who dared- 
to violate this fan€tuary, by feizing on any criminal within the prefcribed bounds ; but 
if they prefumed to take him out of the ftool §, the offence was not redeemable by 
any fum ; it was efteemed botolofs, beyond the power of pecuniary amends; and the 
offenders were left to the utmoft feverity of the church, and fuffered excommunication, 
in old times the moft terrible of punifhments. : . : 

Part of the monaftery ftill remains habitable. It was granted, on the diffolution to 
Sir Reginald Carnaby; afterwards paffed to the Fenwicks, and laftly to the Blackets,. 
The convent gate is entire, and confifts of a fine round arch. This is evidently of a, 
much older date than any of the prefent remains of the convent. It is of Saxon archi- 
tefture, and perhaps part of the labours of the great Wilfrid. ; 

The town-houfe is built ovcr an antient gate ; beyond that is an old fquare tower, 
of three floors. The loweft has beneath it two dreadful dungeons, which, in this thievifh 
neighbourhood, before the acceflion, were feldom untenanted. 

‘Lhe little rivulet Hexold, which runs by the. town, would not merit mention, if it 
did not give name to the place. : 

O&. 4. Proceed eaftward. About three miles from Hexham, crofs the Divil, on a 
bridge of two arches. On an eminence is a fquare tower, peeping pidturefquely above 
the trees. This was part of the eftate of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, now 
vefted in Greenwich Hofpital. On the banks of this river was fought, in 1463, the 
bloody battle of Hexham, between the Lancaftrians and Yorkifts, in which the fr(t 
were defeated. The meek Henry fled with fo great precipitation as to lofe his abacock, 
or cap fet with jewels, which was carried to his rival at York. His faithful confort 
Margaret betook herfelf, with the infant prince, to a neighbouring foreft, where fhe 


* Since the publication of my firft edition I procured drawings of thefe fizures which I overlooked when 
T was at Hexham, and took the account of them by smifisformation. On fight of the drawings I at once. 
faw that they were no more than what I mention above. 
T In the minfter at Beverley is a ftool of this kind, called by the fame name, and de‘tined for the fame ufe.- 
 Stevens’s Contin. Dugdale, if 135. - sy 7 
y Richard of Hexham, as quoted by Stavely, Hift, Ch. 173. 
a was. 
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was furrounded with robbers, and fpoiled of her jewels and rings. The darknefs of 
the night, and a difpute that arofe among the banditti about the diyifion of the booty, 
gave her opportunity of making a fecond efcape; but while fhe wandered, eppreffed 
with hunger and fatigue, another robber approached with a drawn fword; her fpirit 
now proved her fafety. She advanced towards the man, and prefenting to him the 
young prince, called out to him, ‘“ Here, friend, I commit to you the protedtion of the 
fon of your King.’”? The man, perhaps a Lancaftrian, reduced by neceffity to this 
courfe of life, was affeéted with her gallant confidence, devoted himfelf to her fervice, 
and concealed his royal charge till he found opportunity of conveying them beyond the 
each of their enemies. : 

Crofs at this place the Watling-{treet, which runs direCtly to Ebchefter, the ancient 
Vindomana; pafs the ‘Tyne, ona bridge of feven arches, near whofe northern end is 
Corbridge, a {mall town, but formerly confiderable, for Leland fays, that in his time 
were the names of diverfe ftreets, and great tokens of old foundations. Near Cor- 
bridge is Colchefter, a ftation on the line of the wall, the old Corftopitum ; the Ro- 

‘ man way pafles through it, and was continued on the other fhore by a bridge, whofe 
ruins Leland was informed of by the vicar of the parifh, Mr. Horfley acquaints us, 
that even in his time fome- veftiges were to be feen*. A little above is the fmall 
ftream of Corve +. Leland, p. 212, of the fecond volume of his Colleétanea, relates, 
that King John, when he was at Hexham, caufed great fearch to be made after a trea. 
fure, he had heard was hidden here, but to his difappointment found nothing but 
ftones, old brafs wire, iron, and lead. Abundance of antiquary treafures have been 
found here fince: among others, an infcription to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus ; an- 
other commemorating a cohort, that made part of the wall; here is alfo a figure of 
Vigtory, holding in her hand, I think, a flag. But the moff curious antiquities are the 
two Greek infcriptions, and the filver plate found in the adjacent grounds. ‘The in- 
{criptions are on-two altars. The firft is mentioned, in the former part of this journey ; 
and was erected by Pulcher to the goddefs Aftarte. The other, in the poffeflion of 
the Duke of Northumberland, is adorned on one fide with a wreath, on the other, with 
an ox’s head and a knife; and erected, as the infcription imports, by the chief prieftefs 
Diodora, to the Tyrian Hercules f. ; : 

The other antiquity, which is aifo in his Grace’s cabinet, is of matchlefs beauty and 
rarity: itis a picce of plate, of the weight of a hundred and forty-eight ounces,’ 
of an oblong form, twenty inches by fifteen §, with a margin enriched with a 
running foliage of vine leaves and grapes. The hollow is about an inch beneath. In 
this is a fine aflemblage of deities. Apollo appears firft, ftanding at the door of a 
temple, with wreathed pillars, with capitals of the leaves of Acanthus. In one hand is 
his bow, in the other a laurel branch. His. feet ftand on a fceptre, and near that his 
lyre refts againft one of the columns. Beneath him is a fun-flower, the emblem of 
Phoebus, and a griffin thet poets couple to his chariot. 

Ac fi Phebus adeft, et frenis grypha jugalem 
- Riphwo tripodas repetens diftor:Gt ab axe 
Tune fylve, &c. , Cravpran. vie Conf. Honorii, _ 

Vefta fits next to him, veiled and cloathed with a long robe ; her back leans againit a 

round pillar, with a globe on the top, and under her the altar, flaming with eternal fire. 


* Ytinv. rcz- + ibid. 

q Horfley, Northumberland, p. 246. . Archaelogia, vol. if. ¢2, 98. vol. iii. 324. 

§& his defcription is borrowed from the learned Mr, Reger Gale’s account, aud the print by Mr. Wil. 
iam Shafto. 
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Ceres ftands next, with her hair turned up, and tied behind; over her forehead a 
leaf, an emblem of vegetation, and in one fiand’a blunted fpear. Her robe and. atti- 
tude are elegant. The other hand points to her neck, and paffes through a pendent 
fillet, hanging below her brea. Beneath her feet, and that of the fucceeding 
figure, are two ears, perhaps of corn, but fo ill executed as to leave the matter in 
doubt. : : : : 
Minerva is placed with her back to Ceres. Her figure is by no means equivocal: het 
helmet, fpear, fhield, and the head of Medufa on her brea‘, fufficiently mark the god. 
defs, Her right hand is lifted up, as if pointing to another figure, that of Diana, 
dredled and armed for the chace. Her lower garment is fhort, not reaching to her 
knee; over that flows a mantle, falling to the middle of her legs, and hanging gracefully 
over one arm, Her legs dreffed in butkins : 

Talia fuccin@a pingunter ernra Diane 
Cum fequitur fortes, fortior ipfa feras. 


One hand extends her bow towards Minerva, the other holds an arrow ; between them 
is a tree branching over both of them, with feveral birds perched on it; among them 
that of Juve, immediately over the head of Minerva, perhaps to mark her as. the 
daughter of that deity. On the fide next to Diana is an altar, with a fmall globular 
body on it; probably, as my learned antiquary imagines, /ibamina ex farre, melle et cleo 

One leg of that goddefs is placed over a rock, on whofe fide is an urn, with a co- 
pious flream flowing from it. ‘The rock and tree recal into Mr. Gale’s mind, the ade 
drefs of Horace, to the fame deity : 


Montium cuftos nemorumque virgo. 


Between the rock and the altar of eternal fire is a grey-hound, looking up. to. her, - 
and a dead deer ; both belonging to this goddefs of the chace. 

Mr. Gale imagines it to have been one of the lances, or facrificing plates, fo. often 
mentioned by Virgil, on which were placed the leffer victims : . ‘ 


Dona ferunt, cumulantque oneratis lancibus aras. 


Continue our ride by the fide of the Tyne. Reach Bywell, a fmall village, feated 
in a manor of the fame name, which Guy de Baliol was invefted with by William Ru- 
fus.*, and which Hugh de Baliol held afterwards by the fervice of five knights’ fees, 
and finding thirty foldiers for the defence of Newcaftle upon Tyne, as his anceftors had 
done from their firft poffeffion t. 

Near the village is a handfome modern houfe, the feat of Mr, Fenwick. A little far- 
ther is a fquare' tower, built by the Nevils, fucceffors to the Baliols, which was forfeited 
by the rebellion of the Earl of Weftmoreland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. -At 
that time it was noted for a manufadture of bits, ftirrups, and buckles, for the ufe of the 
borderers. At the fame time, fuch was the unhappy fituaticn of the place, that the in. 
habitants, through fear of the thieves of Tynedale, were obliged nightly, in fummer 
as well-as winter, to bring their cattle and fheep into.the ftreet, and to keep watch at 
the end; and when the enemy approached, to make hue-and-cry to rouze the people 
to fave their property {. As this was a dangerous county to-travel through, the te- 
nants of every manor were bound to guard the judge through the precinéts, but no 
farther. Lord chief juftice North defcribes his attendants with long beards, fhort-cloaks, 


* Dugdale’s Baron. i, 523, +t Blount’s Ancient Tenures, Ihe E Wallis, ii..148. 
long 
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Jong batket-hilted broad fwords, hanging from broad belts, and mounted on little horfes, 
fo that their legs and fwords touched the ground at every turning. His lordthip alfo 
informs us, that the fheriff prefented his train with arms, i, e. a dagger, knife, penknife, 
and fork, all together *. : 

A little beyond Bywell are the piers of an old bridge. I have been informed that 
workmen have remarked, that thefe piers never had any fpring of arches, the fuper- 
ftru€ture therefore mu‘t have been of wood. ‘Two or three miles farther is the village 
of Ovingham, in which was a cell of three black canons +, belonging to the monaftery 
of Hexham, founded by Umfranvil, baron of Prudhow, the ruins of whofe caflle make 
a fine object on the oppofite bank of the river. This family came into England with 
the Conqueror, who beflowed on Robert with the Beard the lordfhip of Riddefdale, to 
be held for ever by the fervice of defending the country againft thieves and wolves with 
the fame {word with which William entered Northumberland?, and the barony of 
Prudhow, by the fervice of two knights fees and a half. Odonel de Unmfranvil, in 1174, 

. fupported in this caftle a fiege againft William I. of Scotland, who was obliged to retire 
from before the place, but probably not without damaging the caftle ; for we find this 
fame Odonel accufed of oppreffing and plundering his neighbours in order to repair 
the roof. It continued in the family till the reign of Henry VI., when on the death of 
the laft it fell by entail to the § Tailboys, a fhort-lived race; for on the execution of 
Sir William, after the battle of Hexham, it became forfeited to the crown: The Duke 
of Northumberland is the prefent owner; his right is derived from the Percies, who 
pofleffed it for fome ages (admitting a few interruptions from attainders, to which the 
en ‘was fubjeét), but from which they had the merit of emerging with fingular 

onour, a: 

Ride for fome miles along the rail-roads, in which the coal is conveyed over to the 
river, and pafs by numbers of coal-pits. The whole road from Corbridge is the moft 
beautiful imaginable, on the banks of the river, which runs through a narrow vale, in- 
clofed and highly cultivated. In fome parts the borders are compofed of meadows or: 
corn fields, flanked by flopes covered with"wood. In others the banks rife fuddenly 
above the water, cloathed with hanging groves. The country is very populous, and 
feveral pretty feats embellifh the profpects: the back view to the fouth foon alters to 
barren and black moors, which extend far into Durham, and are, as | am informed, 
almoft pathlefs. 5 

Reach Newburn, a place of note preceding the conqueft. In thefe parts prefided 
Copfi, created by William Earl of Northumberland, after expelling Ofulf, a governor, 
fubltituted by Morcar, the preceding Earl. Ofulf being defeated, and forced into 
woods and deferted, gathered new forces, obliged Copfi to take refuge in the church, 
which he fet on fire, feized him as he fhunned the flames, and cut off his head ]]. 

In the laft century this village was infamous for the defeat of the Englifh, in 1640, 
‘by the Scots, who paffed through the deep river in the face of our army, drawn on the 
oppofite bank ready to receive them. _A panic feized our forces and their commander 5 
with this difference, the troops were afhamed of their flight, and wifhed to repair their 
difgrace, and to revenge it ona foe that hardly credited its own fuccefs ; but the timid 
general, uninfluenced by the fame fenfe of honour, never afterwards turned his face to 
the enemy 4. 


* Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, 139, 140. + Tanner’s Monalt. 394. 
t Dugdale’s Baron. i. 504. § Idem, 508. J Idem ift, part of this journey. 
| Clarendon, i144. Whitelock, 35. 
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At this place quit the river, and after afcending a bank, reach the fine road that ex 
tends from Carlifle to Newcattle, alntoft following the courfe of the wall. ee 

At.a mile’s diftance from Newcaftle pafs over the fite of Condercum, the modern 
Benwel, where feveral infcriptions have been found, preferved in Horfely. The moft 
remarkable is the altar, dedicated to Jupiter Dolichenus, who is fuppofed by antiquaries 
to prefide over iron-mines *. Oppofite to this place the Derwent difcharges itfelfinto _ 
the 'l'yne. a : 

Reach Newcaltle, a vaft town, feated on the fteep banks of the coaly Tyne, the Vedra 
of Ptolemy, joined by the bridge to Gatethead, in Durham, and appears as part of it, 
The lower ftreets and chares, or alleys, are,extremely narrow, dirty, and in general 
ill-built ; confifting often of brew-houles, malt-houfes, granaries, warehoufes, and cel- 
lars. ‘Uhe keelmen chiefly inhabit the fuburb of Sandgate and the North-fhore, a mu. 
tinous race, for which reafon the town is always garrifoned. In the upper part are 
feveral handfome ftreets. : to 

The origin of this place is evidently Roman, like that of many of our great towns 
and cities. ‘This was the Pons ALlii, a ftation on the line of the wall, where the Ro- 
mans had a bridge to the oppofite fhore. No altars or infcriptions are extant tq prove 
the name ; a great and populous town has covered the ancient fite, and deftroyed or 
abforbed into it every veltige of antiquity. Some part of the wall, which paffed through 
the {pace now occupied by the prefent buildings muft be excepted ; for workmen have 

‘in the courte of digging the foundations of new houfes, {truck on parts of it. There 
is alfo fhewn at Pandon gate the remains of one of the ancient mural towers ; and at the . 
Carpenter’s tower was another. - As old as Pandon gate, 4s a common proverb {n thefe 
parts, which fhews its reputed antiquity. The wall had paffed from the weft, through 
the Vicarage gardens, the Groat market, the north part of St. Nicholas’s church, and 

- from thence to Pandon gate. oe ; 

After the Romans had deferted this ifland, it is not probable that this ftation fhould 
be entirely defoldted ; but we know nothing relating to it from that period, for fome 
centuries from that great event, befidesa bare name, Monk-chelter ; which fhews that 
it’ was poffeffed by the Saxons, and noted for being the habitation of religious men. 
Thefe proved the victims to. the impious barbarity of fome unknown enemy, who ex- 
tirpated throughout thefe parts every houfe of devotion. In all Northumberland there 
was not a monaftery ; fothat in 1074, when Aldwin, Alfvin, and Remfrid +, made their 
holy vifitation to this place, they fearcely difcovered even a church ftanding, and not a 
trace of the congenial pietifts they expeéted to find. Their deftruction muft have been 
early for the venerable Bede, who died in 735, takes no notice of the place, though 
he mentions Jarrow {, a convent, on the fouthern fide of the Tyne, not remote from 
it. he ruin therefore.of the place cannot be attributed to the Danes, whofe firft in- 
vafion did not take place till after the death of that hiltorian. 

It continued an inhabited place in the year 1080, when Robert Courthofe, fon to 
William the Conqueror, returning from his expedition againft Scotland, halted here - 
with his army, and then built the prefent tower, that goes by his name; and changed 
at the fame time that of Monk-chelter into Newcaftle, whether from the novelty- of the 
building, or in oppofition to fome ancient fortrefs, the work of the Rorhans or Saxons, 
is not certain. From: this time may be dated the importance of the place; for the ad- 
vantage of living in this border country, under the fecurity of a fortrefs, foon caufed a 


* Horfely, 209. © + Hollinthed, iii. p. are 
{ Hift. Eccl. bb. v. ¢. 21. p. 20. Vita Cudber@i, c, 35. p. 254: 
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Yefort of people. If it is true that David I. (who was poffeffed of it-as Earl of Northum. 
berland) founde! here two monatterics and a nunnery *, it was a place of note before 
the year 1153, the time of that prince’s death. = . . 

The walls of Newcaftle are pretty entire, with ramparts of earh within, and a fofs 
without. Leland +-informs us, that they were begun in the reign of Edward I., and 
completed in that of Edward I. He afcribes the origin to the misfortune of a rich 
citizen, who was taken prifoner by thé Scots out of the middle of the town. On his 
redemption, he endeavoured to prevent for the future a fimilar difafter; for he imme. 
diately began to fecure his native place by a wall; and, by his example, the reft of the 
merchants promoted the work ; and it appears that in 19 Edward I. they obtained the 
royal licence for fo falutary an end}. ‘The circuit of the walls are rather more than 
two miles ; but at prefent there are very confiderable buildings on their cutfides. All 
the principal towers are round : there are generally two machecollated towers between 
every two, which-projeé& a little over the wall. 

Robert's tower was of great f{trength, fquare, and furrounded with two walls; the 
height eighty-two fect ; the {quare on the outfide fixty.two by fifty-four; the walls 
thirteen feet thick, with galleries gained out of them: within was a chapel. Not lon 
after the building it was befieged, on the rebellion of Robert Mowbray againft William 
Rufus §, and taken. ‘The town was taken by treachery by the Scots in 1135, or the 
firit year of King Stephen, nor was it reftored to the Eaglith before ‘156, when, at 
Chelter, Malcolm IV, ceded to Henry H. the three northern counties. From that time 
neither caftle nor town underwent any fiege, till the memorable one in 1644, when, 
after a leaguer of two months, it was taken by ftorm by the Scots, under the Earls of 
Callendar and Leven. : 

There were feven gates to the city: that of Pandon, of Pampedon, is moft remark. 
able, leading to the old town of that name, united to Newcaftle in 1299. It is faid that 
the Kings at Northumberland had a palace here, and that the houfe was called Pandon- 
hall |. usenet ay ; 

This town was frequently the rendezvous of the Englith barons, when fummoned on 
any expedition againft Scotland; and this was alfo the place of interview between the 
monarchs of each kingdom for the adjuting of treaties. The Kings of England refided 
at. the Side, an appendage to the caftle, fince called Lumley-place, being afterwards the 
habitation of the Lords Lumlies. The kings and nobility of Scotland refided at the 
Scotch inn ; the Earls of Northumberland at a great houfe of the fame name ; ‘and the 
Nevils had another, {tyled Weftmoreland- place. 

The religious houfes were numerous: the moft ancient was a nunnery, contemporary 
with the conqueft J, to which Agas, mother to Margaret Queen of Scotland, and Chrii- 
tian her fitter, retired after the death of Malcolin, at Alnwick **, Near the diffolution, 
here were ten nuns of the Benedictine order, whofe revenues amounted but to thirty- 
fix pounds per annum. é ; 

Poor as thefe filters were, they were more opulent than the Carmelites, or white 
friars, founded here by Edward L., whofe income amounted but to nine pounds eleven 
and four-pence, to fupport a prior, feven friars, and two novices found there at the 
Reformation tt. : , 


* Tanner, 391, Keith. + Leland’s Itinerary, v.15: } Gardnes’s Exglith Grievances, c, iv. 
§ Bourne, 150, W Ib. 534, 138. gq Tanner, 391. ** Leland’s Colle. ii, 531. 
tt Bourme 38. 
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In the-clofe of this houfe was a fraternity, f{tyled the brethren of the penance ‘of 
Jefus Chrift, or the brethren of the fack, to whom Henry III. gave the place called 
the Calgarth. - . . : 

The Dominicans had a houfe founded by Sir Peter Scot, firft mayor of Newcattle, 
and his fon, about the middle of the 13th century. At the diffolution here were’ a prior 
and twelve friars. The remains of this houfe are engraven by Mr. Grofe. 

The Francifcans, or grey friars, had an eflablifhment here, founded by the family 
of the Carliols in the time of Henry III. In this place Charles I. was confined after he 
had put himfelf into the hands of his Scotch fubjeéts: part is ftill remaining, and with 
fome additional building, the refidence of Sir Walter Blacket. The famous Duns Sco- 
tus, the Doétor Subtilis, was of this houfe. He died of an apoplexy, was too fuddenly 
buried, and coming to lifé in his tomb, dafhed out his brains in the laft ftruggle. . 

‘The monaftery of Auguftines was founded here by a Lord Rofs of Werk, in the reign 
of Edward I. : 

When the grievous diftemper of the leprofy raged in thefe kingdoms the piety of our 
anceftors eretted afyla for thofe poor wretches who were driven from the fociety of 
mankind. Henry I. founded an hofpital here for their reception; and fixed a malter, 
brethren, and fifters; but when this difeafe abated, the houfe was appointed for the 
poor vifited with the peftilence; a fcourge that heaven in its favour has freed us from. 
Here were befides four other hofpitals, founded for the pious purpofes of redeeming 
the captive, for the reception of pilgrims or travellers, for-the relief of diftreffed clergy, 
or the interring of the poor. Fach of thefein general the eftablifhment of individuals : 
our prefent foundations the united charity of the mites of multitudes. How unequal 
are the merits ! ae ; 

But the more modern. charities in this town are very confiderable: firft, the general 
infirmary for the fick of the counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Neweattle, 
which, from its infitution to £771, has difcharged, cured, about thirteen thoufand 
patients. The fecond is the lying-in hofpital, for married women; and another charity 
for the fupport of thofe who lie-in at their own houfes. Thirdly, a public hofpital, for 
the reception of lunatics. Fourthly, the keelmen’s hofpital, a {quare building, with 
cloifters, founded in 1702 by the poor keelmen, who allowed a penny per tide for that 
purpofe. Befides thefe are numbers of charity-{chools, and -hofpitals for the reception 
of the aged of both fexes. : 

The tower of St. Nicholas’s church is very jultly the boalt of the inhabitants, Its 
height is a hundred and ninety-four feet; round the top are feveral moft elegant pin- 
nacles, from whofe bafe fpring feveral very neat arches, that fupport the lanthorn, an 
open edifice, ornamented with other pinnacles of uncommon lightnefs, The church 
was originally founded in the reign of Henry I. The tower, built in the time of Henry 
VI. by Robert Rhodes ; and on the bottom of the belfry is an entreaty to pray for the 
foul of the founder. 

The exchange contains variety of apartments, and alfo the courts of juftice for the 
town. ‘The front towards the river is enriched with two feries of columns, and is of 
the architeture of the period of James I. ‘The builder, Robert Trollop, is buried op- 
pofite to it in the church-yard of Gatefhead. His ftatue pointing towards the exchange 
ftood formerly over his grave, with thefe lines under his feet : 


Here lies Robert Trollop, 
~ Who made yon ftones roll-up. 
‘When death tock his foul-e 
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“-Neweaftle is‘divided into four parifhes, with two chapels *, and about a dozen meet- 
ing-houfes, .and is a county containing a fmail diftri& of ten miles circuit ; a privilege 
beftowed, on it by Henry 1V., rendering it independent of Northumberland. It firft 
fent members to parliament in the reign of Edward I. +, and was alfo honoured with 
the fword of ftate. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, fheriff, and twelve alder- 
men. ‘Their revenues are confiderable. An annual allowance is made to the mayor of 
athoufand pounds, befides a coach, furnifhed manfion-houfe, and fervants: he has alfo 
extra allowances for entertaining the judges on their circuit, who lodge at the mayor’s 
houfe: The theriff has alfo a handfome allowance for a public table. The réceipts of 
the corporation in Oétober 1774 were 203601. gs. 8d.; the difburfements 19,4451. It 
is reckoned that between this town and Gatefhead there are thirty thoufand inhabitants, 
exclufive of thofe who live on each fide of the river, adjacent to thofe places j. The 
exports are very confiderable, confifting of coals, lead, glafs, falt, bacon, falmon, and 
grinding-ftones. Here are not fewer than fixteen glafs-houfes, three fugar-houfes, 
great manufactures of fteel and iron, befides thofe of wrought iron at Swalwell, three 
miles up the river: alfo another of broad and narrow woollen cloth, which is carried 
on with great fuccefs, and not fewer than thirty thoufand firkins of butter are annually 
fent abroad ; and of tallow, forty thoufand hundreds. - 
The great export of this place is coal, for which it has been noted for fome centariés. 
It is not exactly known'at what time that fpecies of fuel was firlt dug : it is probable 
that it was not.very early in general ule. ‘(hat the Romans fometimes made ufe of it 
appears in our former volume ; but fince wood was the fuel of their own country, and 
Britain was over-run with forefts, it was not likely that they would pierce into the bowels 
of the earth for a lefs grateful kind. But it was exported to foreign parts long before 
it was in ule in London; for London likewife had its neighbouring forefts.. We find 
“that in 1234 Henry HI. confirms to the good people of Newcaftle the charter of his 
father, King Jobn, granting them the privilege of digging coals in the Caftle-moor, and 
converting them to their own profit, in aid of their fee-farm rent of a hundred a-year§ ; 
which moor was afterwards granted to them in property by Edward III. The time of 
the firft exportation of coals t6 London does not appear. In 1307, 35 Edward I., 
they were confidered in the capital as a nuifance; for on the repeated complaints of | 
prelates, nobles, commons of parliament, and inhabitants of London, againft the ftench 
and finoke of coals ufed by brewers, dyers, and other artificers, the King iffued out 
his proclamation again(t the ufe of them ;. which being difregarded, a commiffion of 
oyer and terminer was iffued to punifh the difobedient’ with fines for the firft offence, 
and for the fecond, by the deftrugtion of their furnaces ||. In 1379 we find that their 
ufe was not only tolerated, but their confumption made beneficial to the ftate ; for in 
that year a duty of fixpence per ton each quarter of a year was impofed on fhips coming 
from New-caltle J. In 1421 the trade became fo important as to engage the regula- 
tions of government, and orders were given about the lengths of the keels, fo that the 
quantity of coal might be afcertained. From that period the commerce advanced con- 
tinually. The prefent flate may be colle€ted from the following view of the fhipping ¢ 


* If Gatefhead is included, five parithes and four chapels. ft Wilhs, tii o5 — ¢ Hutton’s Map, 1772. 

§ Anderfon’s Hitt of Commerce, i. 111. 188. Henry IIL, among other privileges, granted by charter 
to the’merchanis of Newcaile and their heirs, that no Jew fhould ftay or dwell in their town. “Madox, 
Hift. Exch. vol. i, edition 1769, p. 259. 

 Stow’s Chron, z09. Prynne on Coke’s Inftitute, 182, ~ . © Foedera, vii, 220. 
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‘Ships. Tons. ~  Chaldr. coals. : Cwt. fead ae 
3585 689,090 330,200 - «123,370 © coalt trade!” 
363 >. 49,124 21,690 30,064 foreign parts. 
Tot. 3948 - 938,014 351,890 153,434 * 


There are about twenty-four confiderable collieries, which lie at different’ diftances, 
from five to eighteen miles from the river. The coal is brought down in, waggons 
along rail roads, and difcharged from certain covered places called Staiths, built at the 
edge of the water, into the keels or boats, which have the advantage of the tide flowing 
five or fix miles above the town. : 

Thefe boats are ftrong, clumfy, and oval, and carry twenty tonsa-piece. About four 
hundred and fifty are conftantly employed: they are fometimes navigated with a {quare 
fail, but generally by two very large oars: one on the fide, plied by a man and a boy ; 
the other: at the ftern, by a fingle man, ferving both as oar and rudder. Moft of thefe 
kecls go down to Shields, a port near the mouth of the river, about ten miles from 
Newcattle, where the large fhips lie; for none exceeding between three and four hun- 
dred tons can come up as high as the town. I muft not omit that the imports of this 
place are very confiderable. “It appears that, in.1771, 


810 fhips, carrying 77,880 tons, from foreign parts. 
140 18,650 coafting trade. - 


n 








5 950 : 96,530 

were entered at this port ; and that the cuftoms for coal amount to 41,000l. per annum, 
defides the 15,0001. paid to the Duke of Richmond, at one fhilling per chaldron on alk 
fent coaftways. i 

" Leave Newcaftle, and crofs the Tyne in the ferry-boat. Midway havea full view of 
the ruins of the bridge, and of the deftruétion made by the dreadful food of November 
1771, which bore down four arches, and twenty-two houfes, with fix of the inhabitants : 
one of the houfes remained for a time fufpended over the water; the fhriecks of the 
soa inmates were for a long {pace heard, without the poflibility-of affording them 
relief. ; : ' % 
"This bridge was of ftone, and had ftood above five hundred years. It confifted firft 
of twelve arches, but by the contraction of the river by the quays on the northern fide, 
was reduced to nine. The houfes on the bridge were generally built at diftances from 
cach other. About the middle was a handfome tower, with an iron gate, ufed by the 
corporation for a temporary prifon, At the fouth end was (formerly) another tower, 
and a draw-bridge. . : ‘ 

By the ancient name of the ftation on the northern bank, Pons /Elii, it is evident 
that there had been a bridge here in the time of the Romans ;. and.J am informed that 
there are ftill veltiges of a road pointing direétly to it from Chefter-le-ftreet. I 
cannot help thinking that part of the Roman bridge remained there till very lately; for; 
from the obfervation of workmen upon the old piers, thofe, as well as the piers of the 
bridge at Bywell, feem originally to have been formed without any fprings for arches. 
‘This was a manner of building ufed by the Romans ; witnefs the bridge built over the 
Danube by Trajan t, at Severin, twenty Hungarian’ miles from Belgrade, whofe piers I _ 


* Hutton’s Map, 1772. + Brown’s Travels, 3. Moatfavcon, Antig: iv. part 2. p. 183, tab: cxv. 
Brown, by miftake, ‘attributes it to Adrian, 4 
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believe ftill exifl*. Adrian was probably the fgunder of the bridge at Newcaftle, which 
was called after his family name Pons Aihi, in the faine manner as Jerufalem was flyled 
f€lia Capitolina, and tbe games he inftituted at Pincum, in Mcefia, Aliana Pincenfia. 
The coins.difcoyered on pulling down fome of the piers, in 1774, confirm my opinion. 
Several were difcovered, but only three or four refcued from the hands of the workmen. 
All of them are coins pofterior to the time of Adrian, probably depofited there in fome 
later repairs. One is a beautiful Fauftina the elder, after her deification: her forehead. 
is bound with a fmall tiara; her hair full, twifted, and drefled @ Jz moderne; round is 
‘inferibed ‘* Diva Fauftina.”” On the reverfe is Ceres, with a torch in.one hand, and 
ears of corn in the other: the infcription, “ Augufa, S.C.” 

The next has the laureated head of Antoninus Pius. On the reverie, Apollo, with 
a patera in one hand, a plectrum in the other; the legend fo much defaced as to be 
illegible. ; 

The third is of Lucius Verus (like that of Fauftina, after confecration). On the re- 
verfe is a magnificent funeral pile, and the word, *¢ Confecratio, S.C.” 

The original fuperftru&ture of this bridge was probably of wood, like that over the 
Danube; and continued, made with the fame material, for feyeral centuries. Notice 
is taken of it in the reign of Richard I., when Philip Poitiers, bifhop of Durham, gave 
licence'to the burgefles of Gatefhead to give wood to whonifoever they pleafed, to be 
{pent about the river Tyne; which is fuppofed to mean in the repairs of the bridge and 
quay on the part belonging to Durham ; for one third belongs to the bifhop, and two 
to the town: fo that, after it was deftroyed in 1248 bya furious fire, the bifhop and 
the town united in the expence of building the ftone bridge, of which this calamity was 
the origin. ‘The prelate (Walter Kirkham) hid the advantage in this; for, armed 
with fpiritual powers, he iffued out indulgencies from all penances to every one that 
would affit either with money or labour. The town alfo applied to other bifhops for 
their affiltance in promoting fo good a work ; and they, in confequence, granted their 
indulgencies: but then the clergy of the north were direéted by their archdeacon, to 
prefer the indulgencies of their own prelate to any other. In the end both parties fuc- 
ceeded, and the money raifed was given to Laurentius, mafter of.the bridge. 

The boundaries of the bridge were flrifly preferved. Edward IIL by writ, 1334, 
forbids the mayor and fheriffs of Newcaftle to fuffer their fhips to lie on the fouthern 
fide. And feveral other proofs -rnay be brought of the ftridt obfervance of thefe rights 

‘ofthe bifhop. By the calamity of November 17th, 1771, this part of the bridge was 


* Severin is a ruined place, a few miles above the remains of Trajan’s bridge, which are ftill exthting 
about five Englifh miles below Demirkapi, or the Iron Gate. ‘This is a narrow paffage in the Danube. A 
quarter of an hour's walk from thefe remuins is an eld rviued eaftle on the northern -fhore; and the next 
place below it is called Teberni-grad, or Mauro-caftro. Count Martigli, Topogr. Danub. tom. ii. p. 22. 
t. x. mentions, that the river at the place is not quite 1coo yards wide. and that the piers can be feen at 
low water only ; the diftance of the two firft of them is of feventeen fathoms and a half, and fuppofing all 
the others to be equi-diltant, there muft have been twenty-three inall. ‘The mafonry feems to confi of a 
ftrong cement and a number of pebbles, faced with bricks ; and he obferved feveral ranges of Square holes, 
which probably were practifed in the piers for the infertion ef oak-:imbers to form the bridge upon, which 
had not the leaft {prings for arches. Captain de Schad, in the Anftrian fervice, who in the year 1740 nae 
vigated down the Danube, in ihe retinue of the ambaffador to the Porte, and Count Ublefeld, faw thefe 
Jow piers of Trajan’s bridge, near Tchernetz, probably the fame place with the above-mentioned Tcherni- 
grad, and thought them to ke of freeftone. Topowitch Enquiries on the Sea, p. 203 and 2g1. Nicholas 
dornit Kleeman a merchant, found thefe piers ftill exifting in the year 1768; but thinks the work looked 
more like rocks wafhed out by the ftream than like piers; though he confeffes to have feen fome mafonry 
upon the northern fhore, confitting ef brick and freeltone, joined by a mortar ss hard as the flones theme 
{elves N.E. Kleeman’s Journey through Crim Tartary and Turkey, 1768—1770. 
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greatly damaged. An att was therefore paffed this year, to enable the prefent bithop, 
and his fucceffors, to raife a fum of money by annuities equal to the purpofe. Crofs the 
water, and land in the bifhoprick-of Durham. . d 

Enter Gatefhead ; a confiderable place, built on the fteep banks of the fouthern fide 
of the river, containing about five hundred and fifty houfés. Camden fuppofes it to have. 
been the ancient Gabrofentum, and it retained part of the name in its prefent Goatfhead, 
as if derived from the Britifh Gafr, a goat. Mr. Horfely juftly imagines this place to , 
have been too near to Pons Alii for the Romans to have another ftation here, therefore 
removes it to Drumburgh. It appears to me to have been very little altcred from the 
old Saxon name Geats-hevod; or, the head of the road: and that it was fo {tyled 
from being the head of the Roman military way which thofe new invaders found there. 

It was a place eminent for ecclefiaflical antiquity.. Bede mentions under the year 
653, Uttan, brother of Adda, who had been abbot of a monaftery here*; but no re- 
liques of it now exift. Here are the ruins of a beautiful chapel f, belonging to an hofpi- 
tal dedicated to St. Edmund, ‘where four chaplains were appointed. The founder 
was Nicholas Farnham, Bifhop of Durham, about the year 1247. Inthe reign of Henry 
VI. it was granted to the nuns of St, Bartholomew, in Newcaftle, and in that of Ed- 
ward VI. to the mayor and burgefles of Newcaftle, Here was befides another hofpital, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the beginning of the reign of Henry IIL. to which 
Henry de Ferlinton gave a farm, to find a chaplain, and. maintain three poor men. 
This was re-founded by James I. in 1610. 

Hugh Pudiey granted to the burgeffes of Gatethead liberty of foreftage, on paying a 
fmall acknowledgement. “Edward VI. annexed this place’ to Newcaftle ; but his fuce 
ceffor Mary reftored it again to the church of Durham. i : 

Pafs over a barren common, full of coal-pits ; then, through a rich country, inclofed 
and mixedfwith wood. Defcend into a rich hollow ; reach the fmall town of Chefter-lea 
itreet, the Cuneaceftre of the Saxons: a fmall town, with a good church and fine fpire. 
‘Within are ranged in nice order, a complete feries of monuments of the Lumley family, 
froni the founder Liulphus, down to John Lord Lumley, who colleé&ed them from old 
monafteries, or caufed them to be ‘made a-new, and obtained, in 1594, a licence from 
‘Tobias Matthews, bifhop «f Durham, for placing them there. Over each is an infcrip-: 
tion, with their names or hiftory, ‘The moft remarkable is that of LinIphus, an Anglo 
Saxon of diflin@ion, who, during the diftractions that reigned on the conquelt, retired 
to thefe parts, and became fo great a favourite with Walcher, bifhop of Durham, as to 
raife the envy of his chaplain Leofwin, who villainoufly caufed Liulphus to be murdered, 
by one Gilbert, in his houfe near Durham. The bifhop lay under fufpicion of conniva 
ing at the horrid deed. ‘The friends of Liulphus rofe to demand juttice : they obtained 
an interview with the bifhop at Gatethead ; but the prelate, inftead of giving the defired 
farisfaction, took refuge in the church with the two offenders. On which the enraged 
populace, firft facrificing Gilbert and the bifhop, fet the church on fire, and gave the 
deferved punifhment to the original contriver of the mifchief. 

In the Saxon times Chefter le-{trect was greatly refpe€ted, on account of the reliques 
of St. Cuthbert, depofited here by bifhop Earduff, for fear of the Danes, who at that 
time (about 884) ravaged the country. His fhrine became afterwards an object of 
great devotion. King Athelftan, on his expedition to Scotland, paid ita vifit, to obtain 
by mnrerceflion of the faint, fuccets on his arms; beftowed a multitude of gifts on the 
church, and dire€ted, in cafe he died in his enterprize, that his body thould be interred 


* Lib, iii. c. 23. 2 + Engraven by Mr. Grofe, 
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there. I muft not omit, that at the fame time that this place was honoured with the 
remains of St. Cuthbert, the bifhoprick of Linfdesfarn was removed here, and endowed 
with all the lands between the Tyne and the Were, the prefent county of Durhan. It 
was ftyled St: Cuthbert’s patrimony. ‘The inhabitants had- great privileges, and always 
thought themfélves exempt from all military duty, except that of defending the body of 
their faint... The people of the north claimed this exemption, on account of their being 
under a continual neceffity of defending the marches, and. oppofing the incurfions of 
_ the Scots. The fame excufe was pleaded by the town of Newcaltle for not fending 
members to.parliament. Rymer* produces a difcharge from Henry III.-to Robert 
bifhop of Durham, Peter de Brus, and others, of having performed the military fervice 
they owed the king, for forty days, along with his fon Edward. ‘They, with the reft of 
this northern traét, afferted that they were Hali-werke folks, that they were enrolled for 
holy work ; that they held their lands to defend the body of the faint; and thofe in 
particular in his neighbourhood, were not bound to march beyond the confines of their 
country. In fact, Chefter le-ftreet was parent of the fee of Durham ; for when the re- 
liques were removed there, the fee, in. 995, followed them. ‘Tanner fays, that probably 
a chapter of monks, or rather fecular canons, attended the body at this place’ from its 
firft'arrival : but bifhop Beke, in 1286, in honour of the faint, made the church colle- 
giate, and eftablifhed here a dean, and fuitable ecclefiaftics; and, among other privi-. 
leges, gives the dean a right of fifhing on the Were, and the tythe of fith t. ee tee, 

‘At a finall diftance from the town, ftands Iumley-caftle, the ancient feat of the name. 
Iris afquare pile, with a court in the middle, and a {quare tower at each corner; is mo- 
dernized into an excellent houfe, and one of the feats of the Earl of Scarborough, It 
is faid to have been built in the time of Edward I. by Sir Robert de Lumley, and en- | 
larged by his fon Sir Marmaduke. Prior to that, the family refidence was at Lumley, 
(from whence it took the name) a village a mile fouth of the caftle, where are remains 
ofa very old halt-houfe, that boafts a greater antiquity. The former was not pro- 
perly caftellated, till the year 1392, when Sir Ralph (the firlt Lord Lumley) obtained 
from Richard II. * Licentiam caftrum fuum de Loniley de novo edificandum, muro 
de petra et calce batellare et kernellare et caftrum illud fic batellatum, et kernellatum 
tenere, &c.” This Sir Ralph was a faithful adherent to his unfortunate fovercign, and 
loft his life in his caufe, in the infurreétion, in the year 1400, againft the ufurping 
Henry. : There are no dates, except one on a {quare tower ; I. L. 1570, when, 1 pre- 
fume, it was re-built by John Lord Lumley. =? 

‘The houfe isa noble repofitory of portraits of perfons eminent in the fixteenth cen- 
tury. ; 

4 he brave, impetuous,’ prefuming, Robert, Earl of Effex, appears in full length, 
drefled in black, covered with white embroidery. A romantic nobleman, of parts'with- 
out diferetion ; who fell a facrifice<to his own paffions, and a vain dependance for fatety 
on thofe of an aged queen, doting with unfeafonable love; and a criminal credulity in 
the infinuation of His foes. ; . : 

Sir Thomas More; a half length, dreffed in that plainnefs of apparel which he ufed, 
when the dignity of office was laid afide: in a furred robe, with a coarfe capuchin 
.cap. He was the moft virtuous, and the greateft character of his time ; who, by a cir- 
cumitance that might humiliate human nature; fell a vidtim for a religious-adherence to 
his own opinion ; after being a violent perfecutor of others, for firmnefs to the diftates 
of their own confcience. ‘To fuch inconfiftencies are the beft of mankind liable! 


® Foolera, i. 835. + Dugdale, Mon, ii. part. 11. p. 5. : 
The 
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The gallant,-accomplifhed, poetical Earl of Surrey; in black, with a fword and dag. 
ger, the date 154°. ‘The ornament (fays Mr. Walpole) of a boifterous, yet not un- 
polifhed court; a vidim to a jealous tyrant, and to family difcord. The articles al. 
ledged againit him, and his convidticn, are the fhame of the times. = 

“A portrait of a lady ina fingular drefs of black and gold, with a red and gold petti« 
coat, dated 1560. Thi8 is called Elizabeth, third wife of Edward Earl of Lincoln, the 
fair Geraldine, celebratéd fo-highly by the Earl of Surrey ; but fo ill-favoured in this 
pidure, that I mutt give it to his firft wife; Elizabeth Blount. Geraldine was the young 
wife ofhis old age. Her portrait at Woburn reprefents her an object worthy the pen 
of the amorous Surrey. : : 

Ambrofe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, fon of the great Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land. His drefs a bonnet, furred cloak, fmall ruff, and pendant George. This 
peer followed the fortunes of his father, but was received into mercy, and reflored 
in blood; was created Farl of Warwick by Queen Elizabeth, and proved a gallant and 
faithful fubje&t. He died in 1589, and lies under an elegant brafs tomb in the’ chapel 
at Warwick. a 

Sir William Peter, or Petre, native of Devonfhire, fellow of All-Souls college, and 
afterwards fecretary of tate to four princes; Henry VII. Edward VI. Mary and Eliza. 


beth. His prudence, in maintaining his poft in reigns of fuch different tempers, is evi- , 


dent ; but in that of Mary he attended only to politics; of Elizabeth, to religion *. 

The firft Earl of Bedford, engraven among thé illultrious heads. F 

A half-length of the famous eccentric phyfician and chymift ofthe fifteenth century, 
Philip Theophraftus Paracelfus Bombaft de Hohenheim: on the pi€ture is added alfo 
the title of Aureolus. ‘he cures he wrought were fo very furprifing in that age, that 
he was fuppofed to have recourfe to fupernatural aid-; and probably, ta give greater 
authority to his practice, he might infinuate that he joined the arts medical and magical. 
He is reprefented as a very handfome man, bald, in a clofe black gown, with both hands 
ona great {word, on whofe hilt is infcribed the word Azot. This was the name of his 
fami iar fpirit, that he ‘kept in prifon in the pummel, to confult on emergent occafions, 
Butler humouroufly defcribes this circumftance : 


Bombattus kept a devil’s bird 

Shut in the pummel of his fword ; 
That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of pait or future mountebanks f. 


_ A head of Sir Anthony Brown, a favourite of Henry VIII. with a bufhy beard, bon. 
net, and order of the garter. He was matter of the horfe to that prince, and appointed 
by him one of the executors of his will; and of the council to his young fucceffor. 

Two. full lengths of John Lord Lumley: one in rich armour; agrey beard; dated 
1588, et. 54. the other in his robes, with a glove and handkerchief in one hand ; a 
little black fcull cap, white beard ; dated 1591. This, I believe, was the p2rformance 
of Richard Stevens, an able ftatuary, painter, and medallift, mentioned by Mr. Wal- 

ole f. 

: "tis iluftrious nobleman reftored the monuments that are in the neighbouring 
church, was a patron of learning, and a great colletor of books, affitted by his brother. 
in-law, Humphrey Lhuyd, the famous antiquary. ‘The books were afterwards purs 


* Prince’s Worthies of Devonfhire, 493. + Had beas, part ii, c. iil, 
$ Anced. Painting, 4 16s. . 
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chafed by James I. and proved the foundation of the royal library. Mr, Granger fays, 
that they are a very valuable part of the Britifh Mufeum. 

His firft wife, Jane Fitzallan, daughter of the Earl of Arundel; in black robes, with 
gloves in herhand. She was alady of uncommon learning, having tranflated, from 

_the Greek into Latin, fome of the orations of Tfocrates, andthe Iphigenia of Euripides 
into Englifh. She compliments her father highly in a dedication to him, prefixed to 

. one of the orations, which begins, ‘ Cicero, Pater honoratiffime, illuftris.”” She died 
before him, and was buried at Cheame in Surrey *. 

The Earl himfelf, the laft of that name; a three-quarters piece. His valour dif. 
tinguifhed him in the reign of Henry VIW. when he ran with his fquadron clofe under 
the walls of Boulogne, and foon reduced it. In the following reign, he oppofed the 
mifufed powers of the unhappy protector, Somerfet ; and he declined connection with 
the great Northumberland. He fupported the juft rights of Queen Mary ; was im- 
prifoned by the former, but on-the revolution was employed to arreft the abject fallen 
duke. He was clofely attached to his royal miftrefs by fimilitude of religion. In 
his declining years, he aimed at being a hufband to Queen Elizabeth t. Had her | 
maje(ty deigned to put herfelf under the power of man, fhe never would have given 
the preference to age. On his difappointment, he went abroad ; and, on his return, 
firft introduced into England the ufe of coaches {. 

A half length of that artful ftatefman, Robert Earl of Salufbury, minifter of the laft 
years of Elizabeth, and the firft of James I. 

Thomas Ratcliff, Ear! of Suffex, a full length ; young and handfome: his body arm-~ 
ed, the reft of his drefs white ; a ftaff in his right hand, his left refting ona fword; on 
a table a hat, with a vaft plume. This motto, “ amando et fidendo troppo, fon ruin- 
ato.” This nobleman was a confiderable churacter in the reigns of Mary and Eliza- 
beth; frequently employed in embaflies ; in both reigns deputy of Ireland ; and in the 
firft, an adtive perfecutor of the proteftants. He.conformed outwardly to the religion 
of his new miftrefs; was appointed by her prefident of the north, and commanded 
again{t, and fuppreffed, the rebellion of the Earls of Northumberland and Weftmore- 
land, notwithftanding he fecretly approved the opinions they armed in favour of. He 
was the ipirited rival of Leicefter ; but the death of Suifex left the event of their dif+ 
pute undetermined. 

Leicefter, his aitagonift, is here reprefented, in a three-quarter piece, dated 1587, 
with the collar of the garter, and a ftaff in his hand. 

A fine full Jength of the Duke of Monmouth, with long hair, in armour. 

A half length of Sir Nicholas Carew, mafter of the horfe to Henry VIII. There is 
vatt fpirit im his countenance. In his hat is a white feather; his head is bound round 
with a goid {tuff handkerchief. He was beheaded in 1539, as Lord Herbert fays §, for 
being of council with the Marquis of Exeter, a favourer of the dreaded Cardinal Pole, 
then in exile. During the time of his confinement in the tower he imbibed the fenti- 
ments of the reformers, and died avowing their faith |. 

Killegrew, gentleman of the bed-chamber to Charles Il. in a red fafh, with his dog. 
A man of wit and humour ; .and on that account extremely in favour with the king. 

A good half length of Mr. Yhomas Windham, drowned on the coaft of Guinea, aged 
42, M.D.L. a robuft figure, in green, with a red fafh, and gun in his hand. 


* She was dead before December goth, 1579, as appears by her father’s will. Vide Ballard’s Britith 
Ladies, &6. 


+ Camden’s Annals. Kennet, 383. $ Idem. § Hitt. Henry VIII. 439. 
f| Holinfhed, 945. - 
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A three-quarter length, unknown, dated 1596, aged 43, dreffed in a ftriped jacket. 
blue and white ; black cloak and breeches, white ruff, gloves on, collar of the garter. 

Here are fomeilluftrious foreigners. A half length, infcribed Fernandes de Toledo, 
Duke of Alva, in rich armour, with his baton; fhort black hair, and beard. A great 
officer, and fortunate till his reign of cruelty. He boafted, that he had caufed, during 
his command in the Low Countries, eighteen thoufand people to perifh by the execu- 
toner. He vifited England in the train of his congenial matter, Phillip I. T imagine 
that this portrait was painted when the duke was young ; for I have feen one (fent into 
England by the late Mr. Benjamin Keen) now in poffeflion of the Bifhop of Ely, which 
reprefents him with a vaft flowing white beard. 

A three-quarter length of Andrew Doria, the great Geonefe admiral, and patriot, 
He is dreffed in black, in a cap, a collar, with the fleece pendent; a truncheon in his 
hand, and a dagger in his girdle. View of fhips through a window. 

Garcia Sarmeinta Cuna; a full length, in armour;.a ruff, red ftockings, ‘white 
fhoes, a crofs on his breaft, a {pear in his hand. He was captain of the guard to 
Phillip I. : 

A tress uiee? length ofa man ina fcarlet robe; and over his left fhoulder a white 
mantle: a {carlet cap tiedin the middle, and open behind ; a narrow white ruif; anda 
collar of the fleece. The fcarlet robe is furred with white: on it are feveral times re- 
peated the words, 44/ amprins au ra jay! Oh! had I undertakenit! 

In the hall is a tablet, with the whole hiftory of Liulphus, and his progeny, infcribed 
ona tablet, furrounded with the family arms ; and round the room feventeen pictures 
of his defcendants, down to Jolin Lord Lumley, who feemed to have a true veneration 
for his anceftors. Liulphus appears again in the kitchen, mounted on a horfe of full 
fize, and with a battle-ax in his hand. When James I. in one of his progreffes, was en- 
tertained in this caftle, William James, bifhop of Durham, a relation of the houfe, in 
order to give his majefty an idea of the importance of the family, wearied him with a 
long detail of their anceftry, to a period even beyond belief.“ O mon, fays the king, 
gang na farther, let me digeft the knawledge 1 ha gained; for, by my faulI did na ken 
that Adam’s name was Lumley.” . 

A little to the left, midway between Chefter le flreet and Durham, lies Coken, the © 
feat of Mr. Carr, a moft romantic fituation, laid out with great judgment; in former 
times the fcene of the favage aufterities of St.Godric. Before his arrival, here had 
been an ancient hermitage, given before the year 1128, by Ralph Flambard, bifhop of 
Durham *, to the monks of Durham, who: permitted that holy man to make it his re- 
fidence; which he did, firft with his fifter +, and after her death entirely in folitude. 

Attracted by the fame of the deceafed, who died in 1170, fome monks of Durham 
retired here. Hugh Pudfey, bifhop of Durham, made them an allowance, and granted 
them by charter many privileges { ;’ fome call him founder of Finchale, the religious 
houfe, whofe ruins are {till confiderable ; but Tanner § gives that honour to his fon 
Henry, who, about the year 1196, fettled here a prior and monks of the Benediétine 
order, fubordinate to Durham. It maintained, at the diffolution, a prior and eight 
monks ; when it was regranted to the dean and chapter, its value, according to Dug- 
dale, was 1221. 15s. 3d S : 

Proceed towards Durham. Near the city, on the right, ftood Nevil’s Crofs, erected 
in memory of the fignal vi€tory over David Bruce of Scotland, in 1346. The army of 


* Dugdale’s Monaft. i. 512, where is Flambard’s charter. He died in 1128, 
+ Gulielm. Neubrigienfis, il. c, 20. t Dugdale, i, 513. § 114. 
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the -Englifh was commanded by the two archbifhops and three fuffragans, in con- 
junétion with fome noble lay-officers.. The action was attended with great lofs to the 
Scots ; whole king, after fhewing the utmoft valour, was taken prifoner by an Englith- 
‘man of the name of Copland. : 

After admiring the beautiful fituation of the city from an adjacent hill, enter Dur- 
ham; a place of Saxon foundation ; the original name was Dun-holme, from Dun, a- 
hill, and holme an ifle, formed by a river *. But it is on'y a lofty narrow peninfula, 
wafhed on each fide by the Were, the Viurus of the venerable Bede t. ‘Lhe city is 
difpofed on the fide of the hill, and along part of the neighbouring flat, and the build- 
ings in general are very ancient. The approaches to it are extremely picturefque, 
efpecially that from the fouth, through a deep hollow, finely cloathed with trees. The 
banks of the river are covered with woods, through which are cut numbers of walks, 
contrived with judgment, and happy in the moft beautiful and folemn fcenery. They. 
impend over the water, and receive a moft venerable improvement froin the callle and 
ancient cathedral, which tower far above. 

This hill, till about the year 995, was an errant defert, over-run with wood, and un- 
inhabitable. At that period, the religious of Cuneaceftre, having, through fear of the’ 
Danith pirates, removed the body of St. Cuthbert to Rippon, on their return back, 
when the danger was over, met with an admonition that determined them to depofit it 
in this place t. The corpfe and the body became fuddenly immoveable; no force 
could draw it a ftep farther. It was revealed to St. Eadmer, that it fhould be brought 
to Durham, and, on that refolution, a flight ftrength removed it to the -deftined fpot, 
‘With the affiftance of the Earl of Northumberland, the wood was foon cleared away ; 
a church arofe in honour of the faint, compofed indeed of no better materials than, rods. 
But this feems to have been only a temporary temple, for the whole country flocking 
in, affifted in building one of ftone, which coft three years’ labour. A provoft and 
fecular canons were eftablithed here; thefe continued till about the year 1083, wher 
William de Carilepho § removed them, placing in their room a prior and monks of 
the Benedittine order. : 

The Saxons of thefe parts, unwilling. to fubmit to the Norman yoke, retired to this-as 
a place of ftrength, and built a fortrefs, for a time a great annoyance to the Conqueror. 
This they called Dunholme. The Dun, or artificial hill, on which the great tower ts 
built, was of their work. On the approach of William, the Saxons quitted their poft. 
He poffeffed himfelf of fo advantageous a fituation, and founded the caltle. This after- 
wards became the refidence of the -prelates, and, by ancient cultom, the keys were, 
during a vacancy cf the fee, hung over the tomb of the tutelar St. Cuthbert. The am. 
bitious prelate, Hugh Pudfey, nephew to King Stephen, repaired and rebuilt feveral 
parts, which, during his time, had {uffered by fire {| H.tfeld, a munificent prelate in 
the reign of Edward Hl., refered fuch parts as. he fouid in ruins, rebuilt the great 
hall, and that belonging to the confiable, and added a great tower for the farther fc- 
curity of the place {. ‘To the mild and amiable Tunftal is owing the magnificent gate, 
the chapel, and fome adjacent buildings ** ; and to Bifhop Cofins, the firft prelate of tha 
fee after the Reftoration, the prefent. beauty and. magnificence of the place, after the 
cruel havock made here by the brutal Hafelrig. 


* Camden, Hf. ¢44 + Eccl, Hift. lib. iv c. 12, 

$+ Ha. of the Cathedral of Durham, annexed to Dugdale’s St. Paul, p. 61. 

$ Stevens’s Comin. Dugdale, val. i. 350. f Mr. Allan. 

gq Hit. Cath. Durham, Dugdale, 719 ** Goodwin, 139. 
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‘The city, or rather the precinds of the abby-and caftle, were furrounded with 4 wall, 
by Ralph Flambard *, in the beginning of the reign of Henry I. ‘The admiffion was 
through three. gateways: Framwell-gate, at the head of a bridge of the fame name ; 
Cl. ypath-gate, near the market-place; and the Water-gate, beneath the end of the 
Prebendaries’ Waitk. I do not find, that at any time the ftrength of the place was ever 
tried by a fiege. - : 

The cathedral ftands below the caftle. Tt was begun in 1093, by Wil'iam de Cari- 
lepho, bifliop of the diocefe, who pulled down the old church, built by Aldwin. ‘In 
this work he was aflifted by Malcolm I. of Seotland, and Vurgot, the fecond prior, and. 
his monks; who; at their own expence, and at the fame time, made their own cells, 
and other conveniences for the monaftery. 

Ralph Flambard, fucceffor to Carilepho, had the honour of completing: this fuperb: 
ftru€ure, with exception of certain additions, fuch as the Galilee t+, which was built by 
bifhup Pudfey; the ftone roof, which was done by bifhop Farnham, in: the time of 
Henry Ill, Bifhop Skitlaw, in the reign of Richard It. built the cloifters ; prior Foffos 
beautified it with feveral fine windows, and enriched both the church and convent with: 
variety of new works; and prior Wa'worth finilhed whatfoever his pious predeceffor: 
was prevented by death from bringing to a conclufion {. Ra ‘ 

The revenues of this houfe at the diffolution are eftimated by Dugdale at 13661. 
10s. gd, by Speed. at 1615l. 14s. cod. The value of the bifhoprick, at that time, 
a82iL ss. ‘sd.clear §. ‘Uhe reader is referred to: Willis’s Liiftory of Cathedrals, i222. 
for the eftablifhment and its revenue after that period. : 

‘This magnificent pile is 411 feet long, the breadth near 80, the crofs ifle 170 3. over’ 
its centre rifes a lofty tower, reckoned 22: feet high, ornamented on the outfide with 
Gothic work ; at the weft end are: two low towers, once topt with two fpires, covered 
with lead. In the infide is preferved much of the clumfy, yet venerablé magnificence of 
the early Norman ftyle. ‘The pil-ars. are vatt cylinders, twenty-three feet in circum. 
ference ; fome adorned with zig-zag furrows, others with lozenge-fhaped, with nar- 
row ribs, or with fpiral; the arches round, carved with zig-zag ; above are two rows 
of galleries, each with round arches or openings. 

A row of fmall pilafters run round the fides of the church, with rounded arches: in- 
terfeéting each other. The windows are obtufely pointed. : 

Between two of the pillars are the mutilated tombs and figures of Ralph and. John |. 
Lord Nevil. Excepting Richard de Bernardcaltre, who in 1370 erected a fhrine in 
honor of Bede, thefe feem to have-been the only laity admitted into this holy ground 
in the earlier times. © . 

Ralpl died in the year 1347, and was the firft fecular that was buried in this cathe- 
dral: his body was conveyed in a chariot drawn by feven. horfes.as tar as the church- 
yard, then carried on the fhoulders of knights into the middle of the church; where 
the abbot of St. Mary’s at York, in the abfence of the bifhop. or illnefs of the prior, 
performed the funeral office ; at which were offered eight horfes, four for war, with 
four men armed, and four for peace ; and three cloths of gold interwoven with flowers. 
His fon John de Nevil redeemed four of the horfes, at-the price of a hundred marks, 
But this favour was not done gratis by the holy men of the place. Ralph had pre- 
fented them with a.veitment of red velvet, richly embroidered. with. gold, filk, great 
pearls and images of faints, ded:cated to St. Cuthbert. His widow alfo fent to the 
facrift a hundred and twenty pounds of filver, for the repairs of the cathedral,. and. 


* Goodwin, 112. + Tbid. 214, f Stevens, i, 152. § Tanner, e713. 
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feveral rich veftments for the performance of the facred offices *.~- This was the noble. 
~ man who was fo inftrumental in gaining the vitory of Nevil’s Crofs. 

His fon John had alfo his merits with the pietifts of this church; for, by the mag- 
nificent offerings he made-at the funeral of his firft wife, and by fome elegant and éx- 
penfive work beneath the fhrine of St. Cuthbert, in 1389, he obtained admiffion for 
his remains in a fpot not remote from his father +. Both their monuments are greatly 
mutilated ; having been defaced by the Scotch prifoners, confined here after the battle 
of Dunbar. 

In the choir is the bifhop’s throne, elevated to an uncommon height, ereéted in 
times of the triumph of fuperitition : a painful afcent to the prefent prelate, whofe with 
is direéted more to diltinguifh himfelf by benevolence and fincerity, than any exterior 
trappings, or badges of dignity. 4 

On the fides of the pulpit are the evangelifts, finely inlaid. 

- Te chancel and altar-piece is of ftone, beautifully cut into open work {, and 
on each fide are two ftalls, in ftone, originally defigned for the refting-places of fick 
votaries. 

On one fide of the choir is the tomb of bifhop Hatfield, who died in 1381, orna- 
mented with as maay coats of arms as would ferve any German prince. Multitudes of 
other prelates and priors refted in this church, covered with beautiful tombs and braffes, 
fwept away by the hand of facrilege in the time of Henry VIII., or of uadiflinguithing 
reformation in fucceeding reigns, or of fanaticifm, in the unhappy times of the lalt 
century. 

Behind the altar ftood the fhrine of St. Cuthbert, once the richeft in Great Britain: 
the marks of pilgrim.’ feet in the worn floor ftill evince the multitude of votaries ; at 
the diffolution, his body was taken out of the tomb and interred beneath. 

Beyond this, at the extreme eaft end, ftood“nine:altars, dedicated to as many faints ; 
above each is a moft elegant window, extremely narrow, lofty, and fharply arched; 
above thefe, is a round window, very large and finely tadiated with ftone work, called 
St. Catharine’s, from its being in the form of the wheel ufed at her martyrdom. In 
this part of the church is another fine window, divided into circular portions. All the 
windows in this ifle terminate fharply ; and were the work of a later age than that of 
the body of the church, probably the time of prior Foffor. 

The Galilee, or lady’s chapel, lies at the weft end of the cathedral. Within are 
three rows of pillars, each confifting of round united columns, the arches round, fculp- 
tured on the mouldings with zig-zag work §. ‘This place was allotted to the female 
part of the votaries, who were never permitted to pafsa certain line to the ealt of it, 
drawn juft before the font. Here they might ftand to hear divine fervice, but were 
confined to this limit on pain of excommunication. Legend affigns as the caufe of 
this averfion in St. Cuthbert to the fair fex, a charge of feduétion brought again{t him 
by a ccrtain princefs, who was inftantly punifhed by being fwallowed up by the earth, 
which, on the interceffion of the pacified faint, reftored her to the king her father. From 
that time, not a woman was permitted to enter any church dedicated to this holy man, 

Mr. Grofe || relates, that in the fifteenth century two females, inftigated by invincible 
curiofity, dreffing themfelves in man’s apparel, ventured beyond the prohibitory line, 
were detected, and fuffered certain penances as atonement for their crime. 


* Dugdale’s Baron. i. 295. t+ Idem, 297. 
‘| Defigned in Smith’s edition of Bede, 264. 

y See the view of it in Smith’s edition of Bede, 805. 

In his account of Durham cathedral, in his third volume, 
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In the Galilee is the tomb of the venerable Bede. His remains were firft depofited 
at Jarrow, then placed in a golden coffin on the right fide of the body of St. Cuth- 
bert ; and finally, in 1370, tranflated by Richard of Barnard-caftle to this place. 

The tomb of bifhop Langley is near that of Bede. This prelate was chancellor of 
England in the reign of Henry IV. but refigned that high poft, on being confecrated 
bifhop of Durham. He obtained the cardinal’s hat in 2411, and, after doing many 
aéts of munificence, died in 1437. : 

_ In the veftry-room is preferved the rich plate belonging to the cathedral ; and here 
are fhewn five moft fuperb veftments for the facred fervice : four are of great antiquity, 
the fifth was given by Charles I. 

The cloifters adjacent to the church are 147 feet fquare, and very neat. The 
chapter-houfe opens into them: isa plain building, in form of a theatre; on the fides 
are pilafters, the arches interfeCting each other. tthe upper end isa ftone chair, in 
old times the feat of the bifhop. : 

The old Fratry was converted into a noble library by dean Sudbury, who, not living 
to complete his defign, by will dated 1683, bound his heir Sir John Sudbury, to fulfil 
his intention. This is likewife the repofitory of the altars, and other Roman antiquities, 
difeovered in the bifhoprick. The dormitory, the loft, the kitchen, and other parts of 
the ancient abby, are {till exifting, and flill of ufe to the prefent poffeflors, 

The prebendal houfes are very pleafantly fituated, and have backwards a moft beau. 
tiful view. After the'fubverfion of monarchy, Cromwell, in 1657, on the petition of 
the inhabitants of the county *, converted the houfes belonging to the dean and chap- 
ter into an univerfity, and affigned certain lands and revenues in the neighbourhood 
of the city for its fupport. This fhort-lived feminary confifted of a provoft, two 
preachers, four profeflors, four tutors, four fchool-matters (fellows,)- twenty-four 
{cholars, twelve exhibitioners, and eighteen free-fchool fcholars. They had liberty of 
purchafing lands as far as fix thoufand pounds a year; had a common feal, and many 
other privileges. On the acceflion of Richard, thefe new academits were not wanting 
in gratitude to the memory of their maker ; for, in their addrefs to the fucceffor, they 
compared Cromwell to Auguftus, and gave him the prowels of our fifth Henry, the 
prudence of our feventh Henry, and the piety of our fixth Edward ; and recommended 
to the “ vital beams of the piteous afpeét of his fon, bis new ereCtion, an orphan fcarce 
bound up in its fwaddling cloaths.”” ‘This orphan thrived apace ; it endeavoured to con. 
fer degrees, and mimic its grown-up filters of Oxford and Cambridge, who checked 
its prefumptions by petitions to the new Proteétor. But in lefs than two years the ill- 
patched machine of . government fell to pieces, and with it this new feminary for 
knowledge. : 

‘There are two handfome bridges to the walks over the Were: from one the pro- 
fpeét is particularly fine, towards the cathedral and cafile ; and another bounded on 
each fide by wood, with the fteeple of Elvet, a place adjoining to Durham, foaring 
above. There is alfo a third bridge, which joins the two parts of the town, and is 
covered with houfes. ; ; 

I had heard on my road many complaints of the ecclefiaftical government this county 
is fubject to; but, from the general face of the country, it feems to thrive wonderfully 
well under it. Notwithftanding the bifhops have ftill great powers and privileges, 
yet they were ftripped of ftill greater by flatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. In the time 
of the Conqueror it was a maxim, guicquid rex habet extra comitatum Dunelmenfem, . 


* Mr. Allan, 
epifcopus 
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epifcopus Labet intra, nif aliqua’ fit conceffio, aut prefcriptio in contrarium. ' They had 
power to levy taxes, make truces with ‘the Scots, to raife defenfible men within the 
bilhoprick from fixteen to fixty years of age. ‘They ‘could call a parliament, and create 
‘barons to fit and vote in it. He could fitin his purple robes to pronounce fentence 
of death, whence the faying, folum Dune!lmenfe fudicat fesla et enfe. He could coin 
moncy, hold courts in his own name, and all writs went in his ownname. He claimed 
and feized for his own ufe all goods, chattels, and lands of parfons convicted of trea-. 
fons or felonies; could appoint the great officers under him, and do variety of acts 
emulating the royal authority *. He was lord paramount inthe county, and the great 
people held moft of their lands from the church. Thus the potent Nevils paid four 
pounds and a flag annually for Raby, and eight other manors. ‘Two of the tcnures 
are fingular; d beg leave to prefent them to the reader in the form I had the honour of 
receiving them trom the prefent worthy prelate. , 

‘The valuable manor of Sockburn, the feat of the ancient family of the Conyers, 
in the county palatine of Durham, is held by the Blackett family, of the bifhop of Dur- 
ham, by the eafy fervice of prefenting a falchion ‘to every bifhop upon his firft ‘entrance 
into his diocefe, as an emblem of his temporal power. When the prefent bifhop made 
his firft entrance in the month of Sept..1771, he was met upon the middle of Croft 
bridge, (where the counties of York and Durham divide,) by Mr. Blackett, as fubfti- 
tute for his brother Sir Edward, who prefented his Lordfhip with the falchjon, ad- 
drefling him in the antient form of words : ; 

« ¢ Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. now reprefents the perfon of John’ Conyers, who, 
in the fields, with this falchion ¢, lew a monftrous creature, a dragon, a worm, or a 
flying ferpent f, that devoured men, women, and children. The then owner of Sock. 
burn, as a reward for his bravery, gave him the manor, with its appurtenances to hold 
for ever, on condision that he meets the Lord Bifhop of Durham with this falchion, on 
his firft entrance into-his diocefe after his ele€tion to that fee.’ 

«© At Croft Bridge the bithop was alfo met by the high-theriff of the county pala- 
tine, who is an officer of his own by patent during pleafure, by the members for the 
county and city of Durham; and by all the principal gentlemen in the county and 
neighbourhood, ‘to welcome his Lordfhip into his palatinate, who conducted him to 
Darlington, where they a'l dined with him, after which they proceeded to Durham. 
Before they reached the city, they were met by the dean and chapter, with. their 
congratplatory addrefs; the bifhop and the whole company alighted from their car- 
riages to receive them; when the ceremony of the addre‘s, and his Lordfhip’s anfwer 
was finifhed, the proceffion moved on to the city ; here they were met by the corpora. 


* Thefe and many more ave preferved in Magna Britann'a,L €15. See alfo Spearman’s Inquiry. 

+ Legend gives fome other particulars of this valiant knight; which §.r, Allan extraGed from the Cata+ 

logue of the Harleian M=S No 2618. p. 39 ? : 
- Sir Jno Conyers de Sockhurn, Kut. whoe flew the monftrous venom’d and poifon’d wiverne, afk, or 
worme, weh overthrew and de vour’d many people in feight, for the feent of the poyfon was fo rong that 
noe perfon was able to abide it, yet he by the providence ‘of God overthrew it, and lies buried at Seckburn 
before the Conquefts. But before he did enterprife shaving but one childe) he went to she church in coms 
plete armour, aud offered up his forne to the Holy Ghoit, wech monument is yet to fee, and the place 
where the f.rperit lay is called Gray flone.” 

t On the pommel are three lions of England, gaardant. Thefe were fir borne by King John, fo that 
this falchion was not made before that time, nor did the owner kill the dragon. “Whe black eagle in a field, 
gold, was the arms of Morcar, Earl of Northumberland. This too might be the falchion with which the 
earls were invefted, being gist with the fword of the carldom, 

The Scots feem to have been intended by thefe dreadful animals ; and the falchion beltowed with en 
eflate, as a reward forfome ufeful fervice performed by a Conyers again& thofe invaders. 

“ial ION. 
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tion, the different companies with their banners, and a great concourfe of people ; they 
proceeded immediately to the cathedral, whére the bifhop was habited upon the tomb 
of the venerable Bede, in the Galilee, at the weft end of the church; from whence 
he went in proceffion to the great altar, preceded by the whole choir finging Te 
Deum ; prayers the bifhop took the oaths at the altar, and was then enthroned in 
the ufual forms, and attended to the caftle by the high-fheriff and other gentlemen of 
the county. Pollard’s lands, in this coun‘y. are holden of the bifhop by the fame kind 
of fervice as the manor of Sockburn. At ‘his Lordthip’s fir coming to Aukland, 
Mr. Johnfon met the prefent bifhop at his firft arrival there, and, prefenting the fal- 
chion upon his knee, addreffed him in the old form of words, faying, * My Lord, in 
behalf of myfelf, 2s well as of the feveral other tenants of Pollard’s Jands, ] do humbly 
prefent your Lordfhip with this falchion, at your firft coming here, wherewith, as the 
tradition goes, Pollard flew of old a great and venemous ferpent, which did much harm 
to man and beaft; and by the performance of this fervice thefe lands are holden.” 
Sept. 6. Leave Durham, and journey thicugh a beautiful country, having near the 
city views of lands, broken into moft delightful and cultivated knowls; and, on the 
left, of fine hanging woods; the land much inclofed, and the hedges planted. On 
the right lies Brancefpeth caftle, originally the feat.of the Bulmers, afterwards that of 
the Nevils, Earls of Weftmoreland, forfeited by the rebellion of the laft-in the time of 
Queen-Elizabeth. The great fleeple of Merrington is feen on the left. Turn out of the’ 
high road, and pafs through the bifhop’s grounds and park, and enjoy a fine view of 
the Were, running along a deep bottom, bounded by wooded and well-cultivated banks. 
On the fouth fide ftands : 7 ; : 
Bifhop’s-Aukland, a good town, with a large and fquare maket-place. On one fide 
is a handfome gateway, with a tower over it. ‘This is a modern edifice, defigned by 
Sir Thomas.Robinfon ; that built by bifhop Skirlaw * having been long fince deltroyed. 
Through this gateway lies Aukland caftle, long fince the refidence of the bifhops of 
Durham. It has loft its caftellated form, and now refembles fome of the magnificent” 
foreign abbies. It is an irregular pile, built at different times; but no part is left that 
can boaft of any great antiquity. Over a bow-window are the arms of Bifhop Tunftal, 
who died in the beginning of. the reign of Elizabeth. This was originally a manor- 
houfe belonging to the fee, and was firft encaftellated + by bifhop Beke; who alfo 
built a great hall, and adorned it with marble pillars ; he founded a fair chapel, and 
collegiate church, with a dean and prebends, which church is that of St. Andréw’s, at 
a {mall diftance from the town. Excepting the church, there are no relicks of the la- 
bours of this prelate; the place having been beltowed by the parliament on their furious 
partizan Sir Arthur Hafelrigg, who, taking a fancy to the place, determined to make 
it his chief refidence. He demolifhed almoft all the buildings he found there, and out 
of their ruins erected a moft magnificent houfe {. ; 
On the Reftoration, the former bifhop, the munificent Cofins, was reftored to his 
diocefe. He had a palace ready for his reception, but by.an excels of piety declined 
making ufe of it, from the confideration that the {tones of the ancient chapel had been 
facrilegioufly applied towards the building of this late habitation of fanaticifm. The 
bifhop pulled it down §, and reftoring the materials to their ancient ufe,.built the pre- 
fent elegant chapel. The roof is wood, fupported by two rows of pillars, each con- 
filting of four round columns, freeftone and marble alternate. The fhafts of fome of 


* Leland, Itin. i. 73. - + Ibid. 
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the marble are fixteen feet high;. the length of the chapel is eighty-four feet, the 
breadth forty-eight; the outfide ornamented’ with-pinnacles. On the floor, a plain : 
fone, with a modeft epitaph, informs us that the pious .refounder lies beneath, dying in 
the year 1671. ‘ : 7 : 

The principal apartments are an old hall, feventy-five feet by thirty-two, the height 
thirty-five ; and a very handfome dining-parlour, ornamented with portraits of Jacob 
and the twelve patriarchs. Jacob bows under the weight of years: his fons, with each 
his fcriptural attribute. ‘The figures are animated; the colouring good. I-think the 
painter’s name is Kubero, one I do not difcover in any lift of artits. The pictures 
were bought by the prefent, from the executors of the late bifhop, and beftowed on the 
palace. he late generous prelate built a fuite of additional apartments ; but dying 
before they were completed, they are now furnifhed in a moft magnificent manner by 
his fucceffor. . 

- On the-old wainfcot of a room below ftairs are painted the arms of a ftrange affem- 
blage of potentates, from Queen Elizabeth, with all the European princes, to the Em- 
perors of Abyflinia, Bildelgerid, Cathaye, and Tartaria; fixteen peers of the fame 
reign, knights of the garter, and above them the arms of every bifhoprick in England. 

The caftle is feated in a beautiful park, watered by the little river Gaunlefs, which 
falls, after a fhort courfe, into the Were. The park is well planted, and has abundance 
of va(t alders, that by age have loft the habit of that tree, and affume the appearance of 
ancient oaks. Nothing can equal the approach through this ground to the cattle; which 
is varied’ with verdant flopes, rifing grounds, woods, and deep precipices, impending 
over the river. The great deer-houfe, built by bifhop Trevor, is an elegant fquare - 
building, and no {mall embellifhment to the place. Leland tells us, that in his‘time 
there was a fair park, having falow deer, wild bulles, and kin. a 

On an eminence on the oppofite fide of the Were is Binchefter, the ancient Vinovia, 
where feveral Roman coins, altars, and infcriptions have been found. Several of the 
Jatter are worked up in the walls of a gentleman’s houfe on the ftation, but now fcarcely 
legible. An account of them may be feen in Mr. Horfely, p. 295. Urns full of afbes 
and bones, and figuline lacrymatories, have been alio found in the park, where the fta- 
tion probably extended. A military way may be traced from this place as far as 
Brancefpeth-park one way, and the other by Aukland to Peirce-bridge into Yorkhhire.. 

Sept. 7. Proceed for a little way from Aukland on the Roman way : leave on the 
left, ata mile and a half diftance from the town, the church of St. Andrew’s Aukland, 
once collegiate, and well endowed. by Antony bithop of Durham, - At the diflolution 
here were found a dean and eleven prebends*. A houfe called the deanery {till re- 
mains, ‘The chief tomb in this church is that of a Pollard; a crofs-legged knight, 
armed in mail to his fingers’ ends, with a tkirt, formed of ftripes, reaching to his knees, 
a fhort fword, and conic helm. 

Pafs through St. Helens-Aukland and Weft-Aukland, and after a thort digreffian fall 
in with the old Roman road, which continues to Peirce or Prieft-bridge, where 
was once a chapel, founded by John Baliol, King of Scotland, and dedicated. to the 
Virgin}, ‘The gateway ‘is ftill ftanding, in what is.called the Chapel-garth.. Till Le- 
land’s time the bridge confifted of five arches, but he fays that of late it. was rebuilt with 
three. The Tees flow beneath in.a piGurefque channel finely fhaded on each fide with 
trees. Near this bridge, in a field called the Tofts, had been a confiderable Roman 
ation: urns and coins in abundance have been difcovered there. A. {lone coffin, with 
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a'fkeleton, is mentioned by bifhop Gibfon ; but that I apprehend to be of more modern 
date. ‘The foundations of houfes have been obferved; and Mr, Horfely imagines he 
could trace an aquedu€. He fuppofes this place to have been the Magz of the Notitia, 
Tmnuf oblerve that the Roman road is continued in a dire line between the roads to 
Barnard-Caftle and Darlington, and is continued over a fmall brook, and through the 
the inclofure parallel to the Tofts, when it-crofles the river about two hundred and fixty- 
paces eaft of the bridge, and then falls into the turnpike-road to Catterick-bridge. - The 
whole breadth of the road is ftill to be traced; and the ftones it is formed of appear to 
be ftrongly cemented with run lime. The Romans had here a wooden bridge : the 
materials, fuch as the bodies of oaks, and feveral ftoops, were-to be feen till wafhed 
away by the great floods.of my71. On croffing the Tees enter Yorkthire.. 

After a ride of a few miles pafs through Aldbrough, now a little village, but once a 
place of eminence, as its ruins, obferved by Camden, evince. In the time of Henry I. 
Stephen Earl of Albemarle and Holdernefs had a manor and cattle here, the tythes of | 
which he beftowed on the abbey of Albemarle in Normandy *; and that abbey. in the. 
reign of Richard II. granted them to the abbey of Kirkftall}. Henry I. again be- 
ftowed the place on Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. By failure of iffue, it fell to the 
ctown in the time of Henry IV., who gave it to his third fon, John Duke of Bedford }. 

Pafs over a-large common, called Gatherley moor, and by the fides of the Double. 
dike, or Roman-hedge,.a vaft fofs, with banks on each fide, extending from the Tees. 
to the Swale. On the right is Didderfton hill, whether a tumulus or exploratory, was 
too diftant for me to determine. After defcending a hill, pafs by.Gilling, where Alan - 
Fergaunt, Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, had a capital manfion-houfe §. This place 
was infamous for the murder of Ofwyn, King of Deira, by his fucceflor Ofwy.; but his 
Queen Aanfled obtained permiffion from her hufband.to found here a monaftery, in 
order to expiate fo horrible a crime. At this time the place was called Ingetling; and. 
was deftroyed in the Danifh wars |]. Reach ; . ; 

Richmond, a good town, feated (in a fhire of the fame name) partly on a flat, and: 
partly on the fide of a Hill: on the laft is the market-place, a handfome opening, in ; 
which is the chapel of the Trinity, and in the middle a large column inftead of the old 
crofs. The trade of this place is that of knit woollen ftockings, in which men, women, 
and children are entployed, the neighbourhood fupplying the wool. ~The ftockings are 
chiefly exported intoHolland. Much wheat is fold here, and fent into the mountainous 
partsofthe country, | - ' : 

There were feveral religious houfes in. this place and its neighbourhood, In the 
town, on the plain on the north fide, was a houfe of grey friars], founded in 1258 by ~ 
Ralph Fitz-Randal, Lord of Middleham, and had at the diffolution fourteen monks, . 
Nothing remains excepting the beautiful tower of its church. Near this-was alfo a 
nunnery**, About a mile eaft of Richmond are the fine ruins of St, Agatha, feated at 

_ the end of fome beautiful meadows, upon the river Swale. It was founded in 1151 by 
Reoaldus, conftable of Richmond caftle; and-at the time of the Reformation maintained 
feventeen white canons, or Premonitratenfian monks. The abbct and religious, in 
1253, agreed with Henry Fitz-Ranulph, that he fhould held of them in pure and per- 
petual alms their poffeffions of Kerperby, on condition he pa.= them annually one pound 
of cumin feed, a dfug in no fmall efteem in old timest}. Kicnard Scroope, chancellor 


* Dugdale, Monaft. i. 588. + Idem, 589. $ Magna Britannia, vi. 608. - 
§ Dagdale, Baron. i, 46. | Bede, lib. ii. c. 14. 24. q Tanner, 685. ** Idem, 672, 
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of England, was a great benefactor to this place; for, befides his manor of. Brumpton- 
upon-Swale, he granted a hundred and fifty pounds a year for the fupport'of ten addi- 
tional canons, two fecular canons, and twenty-two poor men, who were to pray for the 
Yepofe of his foul, and thofe of his heirs*. The ruins are very venerable, and the 
magnificent arch-work in the infide are fine proofs of the {kill of the times in that fpecies 
of architecture. The arch of the gateway is extremely obtufe; that of the windows 
greatly pointed. : 

Near this place was a hofpital, dedicated to St. Nicholas. I cannot learn the foun- 
der’s name, but find it was repaired in the time of Henry VI. who gave the patronage 
to William Ayfcough, one of his judges; who reftored the hofpital at great expence, 
and added another chauntry prieft to the former f. ? 

Nearer to’ Richmond, on an eminence above the river, are the poor reliques of 
St. Martin’s, a cell of nine or ten Benedictines, dependent on the abbey of St. Mary, at 
York, It was founded in 1100 by Wynsar, chief fteward to the Earl of Richmond j- 
Befides thefe, were various other pious foundations on the Swale, whofe waters were 
facred with the baptifm of ten thoufand Saxons near Catterick, in 627, by Paulinus 
bifhop of York §. ; 

it now remains to {peak of the fortifications of this ancient town: part had been de- 
fended by walls, which took in little more than the market-place, and: had three gates: 
The caftle ftands on the fouth-weft part of the hill, in a lofty and bold fituation, above 
the Swale, and half environed by. it. The remains are the walls of the precin&, fome 
{mall fquare towers, and one very large, all built in the Norman ftyle. This fortrefs 
was founded by Alan Earl of Bretagne ||, nephew to the Conqueror, who commanded 
{he rear of his army at the battle of Haftings, was created by him Earl of Richmond, 
and received from him the fhire of the fame name, and a hundred and fixty manors in 
the county of York alone. This country had been before the property of the brave 
Edwin, Earl of Mercia. The great tower was built by Conan, grandfon of the fornier, 
the vault of which is fupported by a fine oftagonal pillar. ‘Vhe view from the cattle is 
picurefque; beneath is the feat of Mr. York, and beyond, a profpeét up the Swale 
into the mountainous parts of the country, rich in mineral; and on the banks of the 
river lived Sir John Swale, of Swale-hall, in Swale-dale, faft upon the river Swale. 

Crofs the river, and after pafling over a dreary moor, defcend into a valley not more 
pleafant, being totally inclofed with ftone fences. Go through the fmall towns of Bil- 
ferfly and Leybourne; and foon after find an agreeable change of country, at the en- 
trance of Wenfley-dale, a beautiful and fertile vale, narrow, bounded by high hills, 
inclofed with hedges, and cultivated far up, in many parts cloathed with woods, fur- 
mounted with long ranges of fears, white rocks, {mooth and precipitous in front, and 
perfectly even at their tops. The rapid cryftal Ure. divides the whole, fertilizing the 

~ rich meadows with its ftream. ‘ ’ : 

See on the Jeft Middleham caftle. The manor was beftowed by Alan Earl of Rich- 
mond on his younger brother, Rinebald. His grandfon, ftyled Robert Fitz-Ralph, 
receiving from Conan Earl of Richmond all Wenfley-dale, founded this caftle about 
the year 1190. By the marriage of his daughter and coheir to Robert de Nevil q, it 
paffed into that family in the year 1269. In this place Edward IV. fuffered a {hort 
imprifonment, after being furprifed by Richard Nevill, the great Eari of Warwick, and 
committed to the cuftody of his brother, the archbifhop of York, who proving too in- 
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. dulgent a keeper, foon loft his royal prifoner, by permitting him the pleafure of the. 
chace unguarded. The ruin of his houfe enfued. On its forfeiture, Richard Duke 
of York became poffeffed of it, and here loft his only fon Edward. He who had made 
fo many childlefs, felt in this misfortune the ftroke of heaven. It is a vaft building ; 
its towers fteep, and turrets fquare. Part was the work of Fitz-Ralph; part of the 
Lord Nevill, called Darabi *. The hall, kitchen, and chapel, were built by Beaumont 
bithop of Durham {. It was inhabited as late as the year 1609, by Sir Henry Lindley, 
knight t. 

Vifit the church of Wenfley. On the floor are feveral carved figures on the ftones, 
probably in memory of certain Scroopes interred there §. Alfo a figure of Ofwald 
Dykes, in his prieflly veflments, with a chalice in his hand. The infcription fays that 
he had been reétor of the parifh, and died in1607. J prefume by his habit he was only 
nominal rector: Lord Chancellor Scroope defigned to make this church collegiate,. 
and obtained licence for that purpofe from Richard II.; but it does not appear that the 
intent was ever executed. | 

Ata little diftance beyond the church is a neat bridge of confiderable antiquity, 
which Leland fpeaks of as * the fayre bridge of three or four arches, that is on Ure, 
at Wencelaw, a mile or more above Midleham, made two hundred yer ago’and more, 
by one caullyd Alwine, parfon of Wincelaw.” 3 

Vifit Bolton houfe, a feat of the Duke of Bolton, .finifhed about the year 1678, by 
Charles Marquis of Winchefter. Here are a few portraits of the Scroops, the ancient 
owners. : : ; 

A head of Henry Lord Scroope, one of the lords who fubfcribed the famous letter 
to the pope, threatening his holinefs that if he did not permit the divorce betweén ° 
Henry VIII. and Catherine, that they would reject his fupremacy. 

Helena Ciifford, his wife, daughter to the Earl of Cumberland. Here is another 
head of a daughter of Lord Dacres; third wife, according to Dugdale ||, of the fame. 
‘Lord Scroope. : 

Another Henry, warden of the weft marches in the reign of Elizabeth, in whofe 
cuftody Mary Stuart remained for fome time after her flight to her faithlefs rival. 

His wife Margaret, daughter to Henry Earl of Surry. After the difgrace of the 
Earl of Effex, this lady alone flood firm to him; “ for,’ fays Rowland White, * fhe 
endures much at her Majefty’s hands, becaule fhe doth daily doe all the kynd offices of 
love to the Queen in his behalf. She weares all black, fhe mournes, and is penfive ; 
and joies in nothing but in a folitary being alone; and it is thought fhe faies much that 
few would venter to fay but herfelf J.” : 

A head of the fame lord, infcribed Lord Harrie Scroope, Baron of Bolton, one 
of the tilters before Queene Elizabeth, at the firft triumphe at the crownacion, zt. 22, 
1558**.” To thefe may be added the head of his fon, Thomas Lord Scroope ; and his 
fon again, Lord Emanuel, created by Charles I. Earl of Sunderland, who died the laft 
of this line. 

Crofs the Ure, ona bridge of two arches, and have from it a fine view of the river 
above and below, each bank regularly bounded by trees like an avenue. On the right 
is Bolton caftle, built, fays Leland, by Richard Scroope, chancellor of England under 
Richard Il., after eighteen years labour, and at the expence of a thoufaid marksa year. 


* Leland. + Willis’s Cathedrals, i. 240. Mr. Grofe. § Leland, Itin. viii, 13. 
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Mok of thatimber employed. was brought from Engleby foreft, in Cumberland, drawn 
‘by draughts of oxen, fucceffively changed. He alfo founded here a chauntry for fix, 
priefts*. The integrity of the chancellor foon loft him the favour of his mafter; for 
on his refufal to put the feals to ‘the exorbitant grants made to fome.of the worchlefs 
favourites, the King demanded them from him ; at-firft he declined obedience, declar- 

ing he received them from the parliament, not his Majefty t. 

This caltle is noted for having been the firlt place of confinement of Mary Stuart, 
who was removed from Carlifle to this fortrefs, under the care of the noble owner. 
Several of her letters are dated from hence. In the civil wars it underwent a fiege by 
the parliament forces; and was, on Nov. 5, 1645, on conditions, furrendered, with 
with great quantities of ftores and ammunition {. 

The building is fquare, with a vaft fquare tower at each corner, in which were the 
principal apartments. Leland obferves the fingular mannér in which the fmoke was 
conveyed from the chimnies of the great hall, by tunnels made in the walls, conveying 
it within the great piers between the windows, This caftle, and the great poffeflions 
belonging to it in thefe parts, are the property of the Duke of Bolton, derived by the 
marriage of his anceftor, Charles Marquis of Bolton, with Mary, natural daughter of 
Emanuel Scroope, Earl of Sunderland, laft male heir of this ancieat houle. 

Reach Ayfgarth §, or Ayfgarth-Force, remarkable for the‘ fine arch over.the Ure, 
built in 1539. The fcenery above and below is moft uncommonly picturefque. ‘The 
banks on both fides are lofty, rocky, and darkened with trees. Above the bridge two 
regular pregipices crofs the river, down which the water falls in two beautiful catcades, 
which are feen to great advantage from below. ‘The gloom of the pendent trees, the 

- towering fteeple of the church above; and the rage of the waters beneath the ivy-bound 
arch, form all together a moft romantic view. : : 

A little lower down are’ other falls; but the fineft is at about half a mile diftance, 
where the river is crofled by a great fcar, which opens in'the middle, and forms a mag- 
nificent flight of fteps, which grows’ wider and wider from top to bottom, the rock on ” 
‘each fide forming a regular wall. The river falls from ftep to ftep, and at the loweft 
drops in a rocky channel, filled ,with circular bafins, and interrupted for fome {pace with 
‘leffer falls. The eye is finely directed to this beautiful cataract by the fcars that bound 
the river, being lofty, precipitous, and quite of a fmooth front, and their fummits 
fringed with hollies and other trees. ; , 

. Near Ayfgarth, or, as the catarats are called, Ayfgarth-Force, was founded the con- 
vent of white monks, brought from Savigny, in France, by Akaries Vitz-Bardolf, in 
1145. ‘They were fubjeé&t to Byland, and received from thence in 1150, an abbot and 
twelve monks, who were afterwards removed to the neighbouring abbey of Jervaux |, 
_ This was called, from the cataracts, Fors, alfo Wandefley-dale, and de Charitate.  ~ 

Crofs the ridge that divides Wenfly-dale from another charming valley, called Bifhopf- 
dale. All the little inclofures are nearly of the fame fize and form, and the meadows 
are laid out with the utmofl regularity. It appeared as if in this {pot, the plan of the 
Spartan legiflator had taken place: ‘ It refembled the pofleflions of brethren, who had 
juft been dividing their inheritance among them.” ~ : 

Before I quire thefe delicious traéts, I muft remark, that from Leybourne to their ex- , 
tremity there is tcarcely a mile but what is terminated by a little town; and every {pot 
even far up the hills, embeilifhed with fmall neat houfes. Induftry and competence 
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feem toreign aniong thefe happy regions, and, Highland as they are, feem diftinguifhed 
-by thofe circumftances from the flothful but honeft natives of fome of the Scottifh Alps. 
Mittens and knit ftockings are their manufactures. ‘The hills produce lead; the vallies , 
cattle, horfes, fheep, wool, butter, and cheefe. 

Afcend a fteep a mile in Jength, and at the top arrive on a large plain, a pafs between 
the hills. After two’ miles defcend into a mere glen, watered by the Wharf; ride 
through Butkden, and Star-bottom, two villages, and lie at hettlewel, a fmall’ mine 
town. There are many lead-mines about the place, and fome coal; but peat is the 
general fucl, and oat-cakes, or bannocks, the ufual bread. 

Oober g. Continue our journey along a: pleafant vale. Ride beneath Kilnfey- 
fcar; a ftupendous rock, ninety-three yards high, more than perpendicular, for it over- 
hangs at top in a manner dreadful to the traveller. The road bad, made of broken 
limeftones uncovered. This vale ends in a vaft theatre of wood, and gave me the idea 
ofan American fcene. Afcend, and get into a hilly and lefs pleafing country. - Over- 
take many droves of cattle and horfes, which had been at grafs the whole fummer’in 
the remoteft part of Craven, where they were kept from nine fhillings to forty per head, . 
aecording to their fize. Reach 

Skipton, a good town, feated in a fertile expanded vale. It confifts principally of * 
one broad ftreet, the church ‘and caftle terminating the upper end. ‘The caflle is faid 
to have been originally built by Robert de Romely, Lord of the honour of Skipton. 
By failure of male iffue, it fell to William Fitz Duncan, Earl of Murray, | who married 
the daughter of Romely. William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, by marriage with her 
daughter, received as portion her grandfathér’s eftates. It fell afterwards by females 
to other families, fuch as William de Mandevil, Earl of Effex, to William de Fortibus, 
and Baldwin deBetun. In the time of Richard J. Avelin, daughter to a fecond William 

* de Fortibus, ¢ a minor, fucceeded, She became ward of King Henry IIE. who, on her 
coming of age, in 1269, beftowed her and her fortunes on his fon Edmund, Earl of 
Lancafter *; but on the forfeiture of his fon for tréafon-againft Edward IT. the honour, 
and caftle were granted, in 1309, to Robert de Clifford, a Herefordfhire Baron, in’ 
whofe line it continued till the laft century. I know of no remarkable event that be- 
fel this caftle, excepting that it was difmantled by ordinance of. parliament, in 1648,.be 
caufe it had received a Joyal garrifon during the civil wars. 

It was reéftored, and repaired, in 1657-1658, by the famous Anne Clifford, who 
made it, with five ‘other caftles her alternate refidence. It is feated-on the edge of a 
deep dingle, prettily wooded, and watered by a canal, that ferves to convey limeftone 
to the'main trunk of the navigation, which paffes near the town. At prefent the caftle 
feems more calculated for habitation than defence. A gateway, with a round tower at 
a fmall diftance from it. The towers in the caftle are generally round, fome polygonal. 
Over the entrance is an infcription, purporting the time of repair. ‘T he hall is worthy 
the hofpitality of the family ; has two fire-places, a hatch to the kitchen, and another to 
the cellar. 

The great family piture is a curious ‘performances 3 and ftill more valuable on ac- 
count of the diftinguifhed perfons reprefented. It is tripartite, in form ofafkreen. In 
the centre is the celebrated George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, the hero of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Raffel, daughter of Francis, fecond Eart of . 
Bedford. He is dreffed in armour, {potted with fars of gold ; but much of it is con- 
cealedgby a veft and fkirts reaching to his knees ; his helmet and gauntlet, lying on the 

" * Dugdale, Baron. i. 65. . 
floor, 
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floor, are ftudded in like manner. He wasborn.in the year 1558, and by the death of 
his father fell under the guardianfhip of his royal miftrefs, woo- placed him under the 
tuition of Dogtor Whitgift, afterwards Archbifhop of Canterbury. He applied himfvif 
to mathematics ; but foon after leaving the college he felt che {pirit of his warlike an- 
ceftors rife within him, and for the reft of his life diftinguifhed himfelf-by deeds of arms 
honourable to himfelf *, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than twenty-two vcy- 
ages againft the ,Geryon of the time, Phillip IT. who felt the cifetts of his prowels, 
againft the invincible armada, again{t his European dominions, and the more diftant 
ones in’ America. He was always fuccefsful againft the enemy, but often fuffered great 
hardthips by {torms, by difeafes, and by famine. The wealth which ie acquired was 
devoted to the fervice of the ftate, for he fpent not only the acquifitions of his voyages, 
but much of his paternal fortune in building of -thips; and much alfo he dif 
fipated by his love of horfe-races, tournaments, and every expenfive diverfion. 
Queen Elizabeth appointed him her championt+ in all her tilting matches, from 
the thirty-third year of her reign; and in all thofe exercifes of tiltings, turn- 
ings, and courfes of the field, he. excelled’ all the nobility of his time. His magni. 
ficent armour worn on thofe occafions (adorned with rofes and fleurs de lis }) is aCtually 
preferved at Appleby caftle, where is, befides, a copy of this picture. In the courfe of 
the life of foldier, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufnefs fometimes. incident 
to the profeflions : but, as the infcription on the picture imports, the effects of his early 
education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and chrittianly. : 

His lady ftands by him in a purple gown, and white petticoat, embroidered with gold, 

’ She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the action of diffuading 
her Lord from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefting and tender claims ure 
ged the prefence of a parent. How mutt he have been affected by his refufal, when 
he found that he had loft both on his return from two of his expeditions, if the heart of 

"a hero does. not too often divelt itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

The letters of this lady are extant in manufcript, and alfo her diary; fhe unfortu- 
nately marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She mentions feveral 
minutia that L omit, being only proofs of her attention to accuracy. She complains 
greatly of the coolnefs of her Lord, and his neglect of his daughter, Anne Clifford ; and 
endured great poverty, of which fhe writes in a moft moving train to James I. to feveral 
great perfons, and to the Earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppliant, and pa- 
thetic, yet the Earl was faid to have parted with her on account of her high fpirit §. 

Above the two principal figures arg painted, the heads of two fifters of the Earl, Anne, 
Countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, Countefs of Bath; and two, the filters of the 
Countefs ; Frances, married to Phillip, Lord Wharton; and Margaret, Countefs of 
Derby. . Beneath each is along infcription. The feveral infcriptions were compofed by 







*® At an audience the Barl had after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps defignedly, dropped one 
of her gloves, His lordfhip took it up, and prefented it to her: fhe gracioufly defired him to keep it as a 

rk of her efteem. Thus gratifying his ambition with a reward that fuited her majefty’s avarice. He 
adorned it with diamonds, and wore it in the front of his high-crowned hat on days of tournaments. This 
is expreffed in the fine print of him, by Robert White. 

+ Mr. Walpole, in his mifcellaneous Antiquities, has favoured us with a very entertaining account of 
inveltiture. ' He fucceeded the gallant old Knight Sir Henry Lea, in 1590, who with much ceremony re- 
figned the office. 

£ L have feen in the colle€tion of her Grace the Dutchefs Dowager of Portland, a book of drawings of 
all Knights-tiltere of his time, dreffed in their rich armour. Among others is the Earlof Cumberland, in 
the very armour I mention. : . : 

§ Thefe, and feveral other anecdotes of the family, I found.in certain MSS. letters and diaries of the 
Countefs and her daughter, 


Anne 
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Anne Clifford, with the affiftance of Judge Hales, who perafed atid methodized for her 
the neceflary paper's and evidences *. : ws ; 

The two. fide-lcaves thew the pottraits of her celebrated daughter; Anne Clifford, af. 
terwards Countefs-of Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; the moft eminent perfon 
of her age for intellectual accomplifhments, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds.of benes 
volerice. Both thefe paintings are full lengths: the one reprefents her at the age of 
thirteen, ftanding in her ftudy, dreffed in white, embroidered with flowers, her head 
adorned with great pearls. ‘One hand’is on a mufie-book, her lute lies by her. The 
book informs us of the fathionable courfe of reading among people of rank in her 
days. I perceived among them, Eufebius,. St. Auguftine, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa, on the vanity 
of occult Sciences, &¢. &. Above are heads of Mr, Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and 
Mrs. Anne Taylor, her governefs ; the laft appearing, as the infcription fays the was, a 
religious.and good woman: This memorial of the inftrudtors of her youth is a moft 
grateful acknowledgement of the benefits the received from them, She was certain! 
a moft happy fubjeét to work on; for,’ according to her own account, old Mr. John 
Denham, a great aftronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, © that the fweet in . 
fluence of the Pleiades, and the bands of Orion, were powerful both at her conception 
and birth ;”” and when fhe grew up, Dogtor Donne is reported to have faid of her, 
that “ fhe knew well how to difcourfe of all things, from predeltination to flea-filk” "f. 

In the other leaf fhe appears in her middle age, in the ftate of widowhood, dreffed in 
a black gdwn, and black veil, and white fleeves, and round her wait isa chain of great 
pearls ; her hair long and brown; her wedding ringon the thumb of her right hand, 

. which is placed on the bible, and Charron’s Book. of Wifdom. The reft of the books 
are of piety, excepting one of diftillations, and excellent medicines. Such is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whofe fpirit diétated this animated an{wer to the 
infolent minifter of an ungrateful court, who would force into one of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagreeable to her; ; : 

“I have been bullied by an ufurper : I have been neglected by a court; butI will 

“not be diftated to by a fubjeét. Your man tha’nt ftand. ‘ 

“* Anne Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery,”? 


Above her are the heads of her two hufbands, Richard Earl of Dorfet, who died in 
1624; an aimable nobleman, a patron of. men of letters, and bounteous to diftrefled 
worth. ‘The other is of that brutal fimpleton, Philip, Earl of Pembroke, the juft fub. 
ject of Butler’s ridicule, whom the married fix years after the death of her firft lord. 
Yet the fpeaks favourably of each, notwithftanding their mental qualifications were {o 
different : “ Thefe two Lords, fays the, to whom 1 was by the divine providence mar- 
ried, were in their feveral kindes worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom ; yet it was 
my misfortune to have crofles and contraditions with them both. Nor did there want 
malicious ill-willers to blow‘and foment the coals of diffenfion between us, fo as in both 
their life-times the marble pillars of Knowle, in Kent, and. Wilton, in Wiltthire, were to 
me -but the gay arbours of anguifh, infomuch as a wife man, who knew the infide of 
my fortune, would often fay, that I lived in both thefe my Lords great families as the 
river of Roan, or Rodanus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any 
part of its ftreams with that of the lake. 


* Life of Lord Keeper North, + Bithop Rainbow's difcourfe at her funeral, in 1657. 
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But the was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband, in 1650, 
After which the greatnefs of her mind burft out in full and uninterrupted luftre. She 
re-built, or repaired, fix of her ancient caftles; fhe reftored feven churches, or chapels; 
founded one hofpitak, and repaired another. She lived in vaft hofpitality at all her 
caltles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her charity in rotation, among 
the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter ; and often tock new and 
bad roads from caftle to caftle in order to find out caufe cf laying out money among 
the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. ‘Lhe opulent alfo felt the effect of 
her generofity, for fhe never fuffered any vifitors to go away without a prefent, ingeni- 
oufly contrived according to their quality *. Atier the refloration fhe was folicited to 

o tocourt, but declined the invitation, faying ‘‘ that if fhe went, fhe muft havea pair 
of blinkers fuch as her horfes had, left fhe thould fee fuch things as would offend her.”” 
She often fate in perfon as theriffefs of the county of Weitmoreland.; at length died, at 
the age of eighty-fix, in the year 1676, and was interred at Appleby. Her great pof- 
feffions devolved to John Earl of Thanet, who married Margaret, her eldeft daughter, 
by the Earl of Dorfet. F : f : 

Here are four heads of this illuftrious Gountefs, in the ftates of childhood, youth, 
middle, and old age t. My print is-taken from one refembling the laft in the gallery at 
Strawberry-Hill, which the Hon. Horace Walpole was fo obliging as to permit to be 
copied {. ae: : 

in ey of the rooms is a fictitious picture of the fait Rofamond, daughter of Walter 
de Clifford, and.miftrefsto Henry II. She is dreffed in the mode-of the reign of Eliza- 
beth; but at her ear is a red rofe, an allufion of the painter to her name. ; 

A piature of a young perfon, with a crown by her. Another of a name infcribed, 
vultus index animi; and a third portrait, half length, of the great Earl of Cumberland, 
in a white hat, are the moft remarkable unnoticed, . 

i muft mention two good oétagonal rooms, in one of which is fome fingular tapeftry, 
exprefling the punifhment of the vices. Cruauté is reprefented with head, hands, and 
feet in:the ftocks;. and Mal-bouche and Vil-parler undergoing the cutting off of their 
tongues. 

On the fteeple of the church is an infcription, importing, that it was repaired after it 
had been ruined in the civil wars, by Lady Clifford Countefs of Pembroke, in 1655. 
‘Within the church are infcriptions, on plain ftones, in memory of the three firft Earls 
of Cumberland. ‘Thofe on the two firft relate little more than their lineage: but the 
noble hiftorian of the family informs us, that the firft Earl was brought up with 
Henry VIII. and beloved by him, ‘That he was one of the moft eminent lords of his 
time, for noblenels, gallantry, and courtfhip, but wafted much of his eftate. Tnat the 
fecond Earl at the beginning was alfo a great watter of his eftate, till he retired into the 
country, when he grew rich. He was much additted to the ttudy and practice of alchemy 
and chemiftry, and a great diftier of waters for medicines; was {tudious in all man+ 
ner-of learning, and had an excelient library both of written-hand bouks, and printed §. 


* Life of Lord Keeper North, 141, 

+ She fays in her diary, that in 16 9, her pi€ture was drawn by. Lerking. She mentions a!fo-fome of 
the aniufements of the time, uch es Glecko, at which the loft. 151 and Barley-break, at which fhe played 
oa the bowling-green at Buckhurtt. : J 

t Mr Walpole-thewed me a medal, with the head of the Countefs, exaétly refembling the pi@ure. On 
the reverfe is religion, reprefented by a female igure crowned, and flanding. In one hand the bible; the 
left arm embraces a crofs tailer than her fl? 


§ Life ot Lady Anne Clifford, &c. by herfel!, MS, 
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Continue my journey through a pleafant vale, watered by the Are, or the Gentlo 
River, as the Celtic Ara fignifies, expreflive of its {mooth courle *. Along its fide 
winds the canal, which, when finifhed, is to convey the manufactures of Leeds to Liver- 
pool. Ride beneath a great aqueduét, at Kildwick, and have foon after a view of the 
rich valley that runs towards Leeds. Reach Kighly, at the bottom of another rich vale, 
that joins the former. This place has a confiderable manufacture of. figired everiaft. 
ings, in imitation of French filks, and of thalloons and callimancoes; and numbers of 
people get their livelihood by fpinning of: woo! for the ftocking-weavers. The an- 
cient family of Kighly take their name from this town. One of them, [enry Kighly, 
“* obtained from Edward I. for this his manour, the privileges of a market and fair, 
and a free-warren, fo that none might enter into thofe grounds to chace there, or with 
defign to catch any thing pertaining to the faid warren, without the permiffion and 
leave of the faid Henry and his fuccetfors” ft. , ; 

After crofling fome very difmal moors, varied with feveral tedious afeents and des 
{cents, reach, at the foot of a very ftcep hill, the great town of 4 

Halifax, or the Holy-Hair, from a legendary tale not worth mentioning. It is feated 
in a very deep bottom, and concealed from view on every fide, till approached very 
nearly. ‘he {treets are narrow; the houfes moftly built and covered with ftone, - 
and the flreets have been lately paved in the manner of thofe at Edinburgh. The 
town extends far in length, but not in breadth. Here is only one church, {pacious, 
fupported by two rows of oétagonal pillars, and fupplied with a handfome organ. The 
Conqueror beftowed the lordthip of Wakefield t, of which this place is part, on his re- 
lation, William Earl of Warren and Surry, who gave the.church and manour to the 
abbot of Lewes ; and his fucceffors conftantly held courts here from that time to the dif- 
foliation §. ‘The parith is of vaft extent, contains above one and forty thoufand imhabi- 
tants, and is fupplied with twelve chapels. In the town are feveral meeting-houfes } 
one, called the chapel, is a neat and elegant building, ereéted by the independents, and 
even ftuccoed. ; e : 

Halifax rofe on the decline of the woollen trade at Rippon; which was brought 
from that town in the time of a Mr. John Waterhoufe, of this place, who was born in 
1443, and lived nearacentury.. In the beginning of his time, here were only thirteen 
houfes, but in 1556 above a hundred and forty houtholders paid dues to the vicar'|| 5 
and in 1738, fays Mr. Wright, there were not fewer than eleven hundred families, 
The woollen manufactures flourifh here greatly ; fuch as that of the narrow cloth, bath- 
coatings, fhalloons, everlattings, a fort of coarfe broad cloth, with black hair lift for 
Portugal, and with blue for Turkey ; fayes, of a deep colour, for Guinea; the laft are 
packed in pieces of twelve yards and a half, wrapped in an oil cloth, painted with ne- 
groes, elephants, &c. in order to captivate thofe poor people; and-perhaps one of thefe 
bundles and a bottle of rum may be the price of a man in the infamous traffic. Many 
blood-red clothes are exported to Italy, from whence they are fuppofed to be fent to 
‘Turkey. ‘The blues are foldto Norway. The manufacture is far from being confined 
to the neighbourhood, for its influence extends as far as Settle, near thirty miles diftant, 
either in the fpinning or weaving branches. The great manufacturers give out a {tock 
of wool to the artificers, who return it again in yarn or cloth 3 but many taking in a lar- 
ger quantity of work than they can finith, are obliged to advance farther into the coun- 


* Camden, ii. 857, who fays, that the Araris, the modern Saone, takes its name for the fame reafon, 
The Swifs Aar is very rapid, 
+ Camden, ii, 859. = Wright’s Halifax, 20z, § Wright, 8 It Ibid, 
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try in fearch of more hands, which caufes the trade to fpread from place to place, 
- which has now happily extended its influence ;* but not always alike, for it is bounded 
bythe kerfies at Soyland, and by the bays at Rochdale.- : 

October 2. In. pafling through the end of Halifax, obferve a {quare fpot, about four 
feet high and thirteen broad, made of neat afhler ftone, acceffible on one fide by four or 
five fteps.. On this was placed the Maiden, or inftrument for beheading of criminals; _ 
a privilege of great antiquity inthis place. It feems to have been confined to the limits 
of the foreft of Hardwick, or the eighteen towns and harfilets within its precin&s, The 
time when this cuftom took place is unknown ; whether Earl Warren, Lord of this 
foreft, might have eftablifhed it among the fanguinary laws then im ufe againit the in- 
‘vaders of the hunting rights, or whether it might not take place after the woollen manu- 
fadtures at’ Halifax began to gain ftrength, is uncertain. The laft is very probable ; 
for the wild country around the town was inhabited by a lawlefs fet, whofe depreda- 
tions on the cloth-tenters might foon ftifle the efforts of infant induftry. -For the pro- 
téction of trade, and for the greater terror of offenders, by fpeedy execution, this cuf- 
tom feems to have been eftablifhed, fo as at laft to receive the force of law, which was, 
“* that if a felon be taken within the liberty of the forelt of Hardwick, with goods 
ftolen out, or: within the faid precinéts, either hand-habend, back berand, or. con- 
feflion’d, to the value of thirteen-pencehalf-penny, he fhall, after three market days or 
meeting-days within the town of Halifax, next after fuch his apprehenfion, and ‘being 
condemned, be taken to. the gibbet, and there have his head cut from its body. *” 
' ~The offender had always a fair trial ; for as foon as he was taken he was brought to 
the Lord’s bailiff at Halifax : he was then expofed.on the three markets (which here 

_-were held thrice in a week) placed in a ftocks, with the goods ftolen on his back, or if the 
theft was of the cattle kind, they were placed by him ; and this was done both to ftrike 
terror into others, and to produce new informations again him+. ‘The bailiff then 
fummoned four freeholders of each town within the foreft to form a jury. he felon 
and profecutors were-brought face to face ; the goods, the-cow, or hones or whatfo- 
ever was ftolen, produced. If ht was found guilty, he was remanded to prifon, had 
if week’s time allowed for preparation, and then was conveyed to this. fpot, where his 
head was ftruck off, by this machine. I fhould have premifed, that if the criminal,, 
either after apprehenfion, or in the way to execution, could efcape out ofahe limits of 
the foreft (part being clofe to the town) the bailiff had no farther power over him: but 
if he fhould be caught within the precin@s at any time after, he was immediately exe. 
cuted on his former fentence. 

This privilege was-very freely ufed curing the reign of. Elizabeth : the records be- 
fore that time were loft. ‘Fwenty-five fuffered in her reign, and at leaft twelve from 
1623 to 16503 after which I believe the’ privilege wasno more exerted. 

‘This machine of death is now deftroyed ; but I faw one of the fame kind in a.room 
under the parliament-houfe at Edinburgh, where it was introduced ‘by the Regent 
Morton, who took. a model of it as he paffed through Halifax, and at length fuffered 
by it himfelf. It is in form of a painter’s eafel, and about ten feet high : -at four feet 
trom the bottom is a crofs bar, on which the felon lays his head, which is kept down by 
another placed above. In the inner edges of the frame -are grooves; in thefe is 
placed a fharp ax with a vaft weight of lead, fupported at the very {ummit with a peg ; to 
that peg is faltened a cord, which the executioner cutting, the ax falls, and does the af- 


* Wright, &4, and Halifax and its pibbet-law, &c 18. 
+ Gibbet-Law fays, that he is expofed after conviction. 
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fair effe€tually, without fuffering the unhappy criminal to undergo a repetition of ftrokes,.- 
.as has been the cafe in the common method, I mut add, that if the fuffereris con- 

demned for ftealing a horfe or a-cow, the {tring is tied to the beaft, which, on being 

whipped, pulls out the peg, and becomes the executioner. : 

On defcending a hill, have a fine view of a vale, with the Calder meandring through 
it. Towards the upper end are two other little vales, whofe fides are filled with fmall 
houfes, and bottoms with fulling-mills. , Here are feveral good houfes, the property of 
Wealthy clothiers, with warehoufes in a fuperb and elegant ityle ; the fair oftentation of 
induftrious riches. Dine at a neat alehoufe, at the foot of the hill, at the head of the 
canal, which conveys the manufactures to the Treat. Call here on my old correfpon- 
dent Mr. Thomas Bolton, and‘am furprized with his vat colle@tion of natural hiftory;, 

" got together to ‘amufe and, improve his mind after the fatigues of bufinefs, 

Crofs the Calder at Lowerby bridge; after a fteep afcent arrive in a wild and’ 
moory country, pafs by the village of Loyland; reach Blackftone-edge, fo calted from 
the colour of certain great {tones that appear on the fummit. The view is unbounded. 
of Lancafhire, Chefhire, and Wales, ‘The ancient road down this hill was formerly 
tremendous ; at prefent a new one winds down the fides for’ twor miles excellently 
planned. The parifh of Halifax reaches to this hill. It is my misfortune that the Rev: 
Mr. Watfon’s full account of this parith did, not fall into my hands till this fheet was 
going to the prefs ; for my account would have receiyed from it confiderable improve~ 
ae A little before our arrival on the top of this hill, enter the county of Lan- 
calter, - ' ; s 

- Reach Rochdale, a town irregularly built, noted for its manufactory of bays. The 
church is on an adjacent eminence, to be reached: by an afcent of about a hundred and 
feventeen fteps. The Roche, afmall ftream, runs near the town. 

O&. 11. ‘After fix miles. ride, pals by Middleton. In a pretty vale, on an emia 
nence, is Alkrington, the feat-of Afhton Lever, Efg. where I continue the whole day, 
attracted by his civility, and the elegance of his mufeum. i 

O&. 12. Wearied with the length of my journey, haften through-Manchefter and’ 
Warrington, and find at home the fame fatifaGtory conclufion as that of: my. former: 
tour. 





APPENDIX.~-Nomesr I. 
‘Eoncerning the Conftitution of the Church of Scotland:. 


+ PRESBYTERIAN government in Scotland took place after the reformation of 
popery, as being the form of ecclefiattical government moft agreeable to the genius 
and inclinations of the people of Scotland. When James VI. fucceeded to the crown , 
of England, it is. well known that, during his reign and that of his fucceflors of the- 
family of Stewart, defigns were formed of altering the conttitution of our civil govern. 
ment, and rendering our kings more abfolute. ‘The eftablithment of epifeopacy in: 
Scotland was thought to be one point proper to facilitate the execution of thefe defigns,. 
Epifcopaey was accordingly. eftablifhed ‘at length, and continued. to be the. government 

of the church till the Revolution, when, fuch defigns fubfifting no longer, Prefbyterian. 

government was reftored to Scotland. It was eftabliftied by act of parliament in 1690, 
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two kingdoms of England and Scotland. Among the minifters of Scotland there fub- 
fifts a perfect equality ; that is, no minifter, confidered as an individual, has an authori. 
tative jurifdi€tion over another. Jurifdiction is competent for them only when they a@ 
in a colleive body, or as a court of judicature 3 and then there is a fubordination of 
one court to another, or inferior and fuperior courts. : ; 

The courts eftablifhed by law are the four following, viz. Church Seffions, Prefby- 
teries, Provincial Synods, and abeve all a National or General Aflembly. 

A. Church Seffion is compofed of the minifter of the parifh and certain difereet lay. 
then, who are chofen and ordained for the exercife of difciptine, and are called Elders. 
The number of thefe Elders varies according to the extent of the parifh. Two of 
them, together with the Minifter, are neceflary, in order to their holding ‘a legal meet- 
ing. “The minifter always prefides in thefe mectings, and is called Moderator; but 
has no other authority but what belongs to the Preefes of any other court. The Church 
Seffion is-appointed for infpeCting the morals of the parifhioners,-and managing the 
funds that are appropriated for the maintenance of the poor within their own bounds. 
‘When a perfon is convicted of any inftance of immoral conduét, or of what is incon- 
fiftent with his Chriftian profeffion, the Church Seffion inflicts fome ecclefiaftical cen. 
fure, fuch as giving him an admonition or rebuke; or if the crime be of a grofs and 
publick nature, they appoint him to profefs his repentance in the face of the whole 
congregation, in order to make fatisfation for the publick offence. The higheft 
church cenfure is excommunication, which is feldom inflicted but for contumacy, or 
for fome very atrocious crime obftinately perlifted in. In former times there were 
certain civil pains and penalties which followed upon a fentence of excommunication ; 
but by a Britith ftatute thefe are happily abolifhed. The church of Scotland addrefles 
its cenfures only to the confcjences of men; and if they cannot reclaim offenders by 
the methods of perfuafion, they think it inconfiftent with the fpirit of true religion, to 
have recoufe to compulfory ones, fuch as temporal pains and penalties. 

lf the perfon thinks himfelf aggrieved by the Church Seflion, it is competent for- 
him to feek redrefs, by entering an appeal to the Prefbytery, which is the next fu- 
perior court. In like manner he may appeal from the Prefbytery to the Provincial 
Synod, and from the Synod to the Afflembly, whofe fentence is final in all ecclefiaftical 
matters. 

-A Prefbytery confifts of the Minifters within a certain diftri€t, and alfo of one ruling 
Elder from each Church Seffion within the diftrict. In fettling the boundaries of a Pref- 
bytery, a regard was paid to the fituation of the country. Where the country is popu- 
lous and champaign, there are inftances of thirty Minifters and as many Elders being 
joined in one Prefbytery. In mountainous countries where travelling is more difficult, 
there are only feven or eight Minifters, in fome places fewer in a Prefbytery. ‘The 
number of Prefbyterics is computed to be at about feventy. Prefbyteries review the pro- 
cedure of Church Seffions, and judge in references and appeals that are brought before 
them. They take trials of candidates for the miniftry ; and if, upon fuch trial, they 
find them duly qualified, they licenfe them to preach, but not to difpenfe the facra- 
ments. Such licentiates are called Probationers. It is not common for the church of 
Scotland to ordain or confer holy orders on fuch licentiates till they be prefented to 
fome vacant kirk, and thereby acquire a right to a benefice. ns 

It is the privileges of Prefbyteries to judge their own members, at leaft in the firft 
inftance. They may be judged for herefy, that is, for preaching or publifhing doc-. 
trines that are contrary to the publick ftandard impofed-by a& of Parliament and Affem- 
bly; or for any inflance of immoral conduét. Profecutions for herefy were formerly - 

more 
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more frequent than they are at /prefent, but happily a more liberal {pirit has ‘gained 
ground among the clergy of Scotland. They think more freely than they did of o!d, 
and confequently a {pirit of inquiry and moderation feems to be on the growing hand ; 
fo thet profecutions for herefy are become more rare, and are generally looked upon.a» 
invidicus. Some fenfible men among the clergy of Scotland look uci Tubfcriptions 
to certain articles and creeds of human comnoSticn as a grievance, from which they 
would willingly be delivered. . . 

Prefbyteries are more fevere in their cenfures upon their own members for any in- 
ftance of immoral conduét: If the perfon be convicted, they fufpend him from’ the 
exercife of his miniftertal office for a limited time; but if the crime be of a heinous. 
nature, they depofe or deprive him of his clerical character ; fo that he is rio longer 
a minifter of the church of Scotland, but forfeits his title to his benefice, and other 
privileges of the eftablifhed church. However, if the perfon thinks himfelf injured by 
the fentence of the Prefbytery, it is lawful for him to appeal to the Peovincist Synod, 
within whofe bounds his Prefbytery lies; and from the Synod he may appeal to the 

‘National Affembly. Prefbyteries hold their meetings generally every month, except in: 
remote countries, and have a power of adjourning themfelves to whatever time or place 
within their diftri& they thall think proper. They choofe their own Praefes or Mode-. 
rator, who’ mult be a minifter of their own Prefbytery. The ruling Elders who fit in: 
Prefbyteries, muft be changed every half-year, or elfe chofen again by their refpective 
Church Seffions. . a, / us 

Provincial Synods are the next fuperior courts to Prefbyteries, and are compofed of 
the feveral Prefbyteries within the province, and of a ruling Elder from each Church. 
Seflion. The ancient diocefes of the bifhops are for the moft part the boundaries of" 
a Synod, Moft of the Synods in Scotland meet twice every year, in the months of 
April and Odtober, and at every meeting they choofe their Prafes or Moderator, who 
muft be a clergyman of their own number. They review the procedure of Prefbyteries,, 
and judze in appeals, references and complaints, that are brought before them from the: 
inferior courts. And if a Prefbytery fhall be found negligent in executing the ecclefi-. 

_aftical laws againft any of their members, or any other perfon within their. jurifdiation,. 
the Synod can call them to account, and cenfure them as they fhall fee caufe. 

The General Affembly is the fupreme court in ecclefiaftical matters, and from which 
there lies no appeal. As they have a power of making laws and canons, concerning the 
dilcipline and government of the church and the publick fervice: of religion, the King 
fends aiways a Commiflioner to reprefent his royal perfon, that nothing may be enatted 
inconfiltent with the laws of the ftate. ‘The perfon who reprefents the King is generally 
fome-Scots nobleman, whom His Majefty nominates annually fome time before the: 
meeting of the affembly, and is allowed a fuitable falary for defraying the expence of 
this honourable office. He is prefent at all the meetings of the aflembly, and at all 
their debates and deliberations. After the affembly is conftituted, he prefents his com- 
miffion and delivers a fpeech ; and, when they have finifhed their bufinefs, which they 
commonly do in twelve days, “he adjourns the aflembly, and appoints the time and 
place of their next annual meeting, which is generally at Edinburgh, in the month of. . 
May. ' 2 : 

The Affembly is compofed of Minifters and ruling Elders chofen annually from each 

Prefbytery in Scotland. As the number of Minilters and Elders in a Prefbytery varies, 

fo the number of their reprefentatives muft hold a proportion to the number of Minif. 

ters and elders that are in the Prefbytery. The-proportion is fixed by laws and regu- 

lations for that purpofe. Each royal burgh and univerfity in Scotland has likewile the 
6 ; privilege. 
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Sofiga Mruling Elder to the Affembly. All elections muft at leaf be 
e mecting of the Affembly, ‘Their jurifdiétion is either con- 
ftitutive or judicial: firfk they have authority to make laws in ecclefiaftical 
matters ; by the other Tey judge in references and appeals brought before them from 
the tubordinate courts, and their fentences are decifive and final. One point, which 
greatly employs their attention, is the fettlement of vacant pariihes. Vhe common 
people of Scotland are greatly prejudiced againft the law of patronage. Tence when a 
patron prefents a candidate to a vacant parith, the parifhioners frequently make great 
oppofition to the fettlement of the prefentee, and appeaf from the inferior courts to the 
Afiembly. The Aflambly now-a-days are not dilpofed to indulge the parithioners in 
unreafonable oppofition to prefentees. On the, ocher hand, they are unwilling to fettle 
the prefentee in oppofition to the whole people, who refufe to fubmit to his miniltry, 
becaufe in this cafe bis minittrations amongft them mutt be ufelels and without effect. 
The Affembly, therefore, for the moft part delay giving fentence in fuch cafes, till once 
they have ufed their endeavours to reconcile the parifhioners to the prefentee. But if 
their attempts this ways prove unfuccefsful, they proceed to fettle theprefentee in obe- 
dience to the act of parliament concerning patronages. Upon the whole it appears that, 
in the judicatories of the church of Scotland, there is an equal reprefentation of the 
laity as of the clergy, which is a great fecurity to the laity againft the ufurpations of 
the clergy. 

The bufinefs of every minifter in a parifh is to perform religious worfhip, and to 
preach in the language of the country to his congregation every Sunday, and likewife 
on other extraordinary occafions appointed by the laws and regulations of the church. 
The tendency of their preaching is to in{truét their hearers in the effential doétrines of 
natural and revealed religion, and improve thefe inftruGtions in order to promote the 
practice of piety and focial virtue. Of old, it was cuftomary to preach upon contro- 
verted and mytterious points of divinity, but it is now hoped that the generality of the 
clergy confine the fubject of their preaching to what has a tendency to promote virtue 
and good morals, and to make the people peaceable and ufeful members of fociety. 

Minifters likewife examine their parifhioners annually. They go to the different 
towns and villages * of the parifh, and in an eafy and familiar manner converfe with them 
upon the effential doétrines of religion. They make trial of their knowledge by putting 
queftions to them on thefe heads. The adult as well as children are catechifed. They 
likewife vifit their parifhes and inquire into the behaviour of their feveral parifhione s, 
and admonifh them for whatever they find blameable in their conduct. At thefe vifi- 
tations the minifter inculcates the practice of the relative and focial duties, and infifts 
upon the neceffity of the practice of them. And if there happen to be any quarrels 
among neighbours, the minifter endeavours by the power of perfuafion to bring about 
argconciliation, But in this part of their conduét much d-pends upon the temper, 
prudence, and difcretion of minifters, who are cloathed with the fame paffions, preju- 
dices, and infirmities that other men are. ‘ 
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* J mut obferve, that Bifhop Burnet (by birth a Scotchman) adopted in his diocefe the zeal of the church 
of his native country, and its attention to the morals and good conduét of the clergy and their flocks. Not 
content with the ufual triennial vifitations, he every {ummer, during ix weeks, made a progrefs through 
tome difttiG of his diocefe, preaching and confirming from church to church, fo that before the return of 
the triennial vifitation, he became weil acquainted with the behaviour of every incumbert. He preached 
every Sunday in fome church of the city of Salifbury ; catechifed and inftruéted its youth for coafirthation ; 
was mott vigilant and {tri in his examination of candidates for holy orders ; was an invincible enemy to plu- 
ralities, and of courfe to non-refidents ; filled his office with worth and dignity, and by his epifcopal me- 
rits, in is to be hoped, may have atoned for the acknowledged blemifhes in his biographical character. 
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To this fenfible account of the church of North Britain, Be lito add another, 

. which may be confidered as a fort of fupplement, and wae o fling light on fome 

points untouched in the preceding; it is the extra from 4n anfwer to fome queries I 

{ent a worthy correfpondent in the Highlands, to whom I am indebted for many fen- 
fible communications : 

‘* To apprehend well the prefent ftate of our church patronage and mode of fettle- 
ment, we mutt briefly view this matter from the Reformation. At that remarkable 
period the whole temporalities of the church were refumed by the crown and _parlia- 
ment; and foon after a new maintenance was fettled for minifters in about 960 parithes. 
The patrons of the old, fplendid popith livings, {till claimed a patronage in the new- 
modelled poor ftipends for parifh minifters. The lords or gentlemen, who got from 
the crown grants of the fuperioritics and lands of old abbies, claimed alfo the patronage 
of all the churches which were ‘in the gift of thofe abbies during popery. ‘The King 
too claimed the old patronage of the crown, and thofe of any ecclefiaftic corperations 
not granted away. 

“* Lay-patronages were reckoned always a great grievance by the church of Scotland, 
and accordingly trom the beginning of the Reformation the church declared aow‘att 
lay-patronage and prefentations. The ecclefiaftic laws, or aéts of affembly, confirmed at 
la(t by parliament, required, in order to the fettlement of a minifter, fome concurrence 
of the congregation, of the gentlemen who had property within the cure, and of the 
elders of the parith. 

** The elders, or kirk feflion, are a number of perfons who, for their wifdom, piety, 
and knowledge, are eleéted from the body of the people in every parifh, and continue 
tor life /e/e bene. gerentibus, to affift the parifh minifter in fupprefling immoralities, and 
regulating the affairs of the parifh. ‘Three of thefe men and a minifter make a quorum, 
and form the loweft of our church courts. . 

“* ‘Thus matters continued to the year 1649, when by aét of parliament patronages. 
were abolifhed entirely, and the eletion or nomination of minifters was committed to 
the kirk feflion or elders; who, in thofe days of univerfal fobriety and outward appear- 
ance at leaft of religion among the prefbyterians, were generally the gentlemen of belt 
condition in the parifh who were in communion with the church. After the reftoration 
of King Charles II., along with epifcopacy patronages returned, yet under the old laws $ 
and all debates were finally determinable by the general aflembly, which even under 
epifcopacy in Scotland was the fupreme ecclefiaftic court. ‘Thus they continued till 
the Revolution, when the prefbyterian model was reftored by aét of parliament. 

“<The people chofe their own minifters, and matters continued in this form till the 
year 1711, when Queen Anne’s miniftry intending to defeat the Hanover fucceffion, 
took all methods to harrafs fuch as were firmly attached to it, which the Prefbyterian 
gentry and clergy ever were, both from principle and intereft. An aét therefore was 
obtained, and which is {till in force, reftoring patrons to their power of eledting 
minifters. e 

“* By this a& the King is now in pofleflion of the patronage of above 500 churches 
out of 950, having not only the old rights of the crown, but many patronages acquired 
at the Reformation noi yet alienated; all the patronages of the fourteen Scots bifhops, 
and all the patronages of the lords and gentlemen forfeited in the years 1715 and 1745. 
Lords, gentlemen, and magiftrates of boroughs, are the patrons of the remaining 
churches. A patron muft prefent a qualified perfon to a charge within fix months of 
the laft incumbent’s removal or death, otherwife his right falls to the prefbytery. 
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“ A prefbytery confifts of feveral minifters and elders. All parifhes are annexed to 
fome prefbytery. The prefbytery is the fecond church court, and they revife the acts of 
the kirk-feffion, which is the loweft. Above the prefbytery is the fynod, which is a 
a court confifting of feveral prefbyteries, and from all thefe there lies an appeal to the 
general aflembly, which is the fupreme church court in Scotland. This fupreme court 
confifts of the King reprefented by his commiflioner, mimifters from the diferent pref- 
byteries, and ruling elders. They meet annually at Edinburgh, enact laws for the 
good of the church, and finally determine all controverted elections of minifters. They 
can prevent a clergyman’s tran{portation from one charge to another. They can find 
a prefentee qualified or unqualified, and confequently oblige the patron to prefent 
another. They can depofe from the miniftry, and every intrant into holy orders bes 
comes bound to fubmit to the decifions of this court; which, from the days of our re. 
former John Knox, has appropriated to itfelf the titles of “ The very venerable and very 
reverend Affembly” of the Church of Scotland. 

« All the clergymen of our communion are upon a par as to authority. We can enjoy 
no pluralities. Non-refidence isnot known, We are bound toa regular difcharge of the 
feveral duties of our office. The different cures are frequently vifited by the prefbytery 
of the bounds; and at thefe vifitations ftrict enquiry is made into the life, dodtrine, 
and diligence of the incumbent. And for default in any of thefe, he may be fufpended 
from preaching ; or if any grofs immorality is proved againft him, he can be imme- 
diately depofed and rendered incapable of officiating as a minifter of the gofpel. Ap- 
peal indeed lies, as I faid before, from the decifion of the inferior to the {upreme court. 

“ Great care is taken in preparing young men for the miniitry. After going through 
acourfe of philofophy in one of our four univerfities, they muft attend at leait for four 
years the divinity hall, where they hear the preleétions of the profeffors, and perform 
the different excrcifes prefcribed them: they muft attend the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
rhetoric claffes; and before ever they are admitted to trials for the miniftry before 
a prefbytery, they muft lay teflimonials from the different profeffors of their morals, 
their attendance, their progrels, before them; and if upon trial they are found. unqua- 
lified, they are either fet afide as unfit for the office, or enjoined to apply to their ftu- 
dies a year or two more. : 

* Our livings are in general from 6ol. to 120l. fterling. Some few livings are richer, 
and a few poorer. Every minifter befides is entitled to a manfion-houfe, barn, and 
ftable; to four acres of arable and three of pafturage land. Our livings are exempted 
from all public duties; as are alfo our perfons from all public ftatute-works, As 
fchools are ere€ted in all our parifhes, and that education is cheap, our young genera~ 
tion is beginning to imbibe fome degree of tafte and liberal fentiment unknown to their 
illiterate rude forefathers. The Englith language is cultivated even here amongft thefe 
bleak and dreary mountains. Your divines, your philofophers, your hiftorians, your 
poets, have found their way to our fequeftered vales, and are perufed with pleafure 
even by our lowly fwains; and the names of Tillotfon, of Atterbury, of Clarke, of 
Secker, of Newton, of Locke, of Bacon, of Lyttelton, of Dryden, of Pope, of Gay, and 
of Gray, are not unknown in our diftant land.” . 
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APPENDIX.—Nomaer II, 


Of the Fama Clamofa. 
By the Rev. Mr. Ruruwerrorp. 


“ SIR, . y 

« WHEN I had the pleafure of fecing you lat, you defired me to give you fome 
account of the proceedings of the church of Scotland againft the minifter in cafe of a 
fama clamofa. would think myfelf happy if I could in the leaft contribute to affit you 
in your laudable defign of diffufing knowledge, and of making one part of the kingdom 
acquainted with the manners and cuftoms of the other. You are well acquainted with 
the church courts, and the method of proccediug in ordinary cafes, as Y find from your 
Tour. An appeal-can be made froma feffion to a prefbytery, from a prefbytery to a 
fynod, from a fynod to the general affembly, which is the fupreme court, and from its 
decifion there lies no appeal. Any perfon who is of a good charaGter, may give to the 
prefbytery a complaint againft one of their members ; but the prefbytery is not to pro- 
ceed to the citation of the perfon accufed, or, as we terin it, to begin the procefs, until 
the accufer under his hand gives in the complaint, with fome account of its probability, 
and undertakes to make out the libel, under the pain of being confidered asa flanderer. 
‘When fuch an accufation is brought before them, they are obliged candidly to examine 
the affair. But, befides this, the prefbytery confiders itfelf obliged to proceed againft 
any of its members, if a fama clamofa of the fcandal is fo great that they cannot be vin- 
dicated, untefs they begin the procefs. This they can do without any particular accufer, 
after they have enquired into the rife, occafion, and authors of this report. It is a 
maxim in the kirk of Scotland, that religion muft fuffer if the fcandalous or immoral 
aétions of a minifter are not corre€ted. And wherever a minifter is reputed guilty of 
any immorality, (although before the moft popular preacher in the kingdom) nong 
almoft will attend upon his miniftry ; therefore the prefbytery, for the fake of religion, 
is obliged to proceed againft a minifter in‘cafe of a fama clamofa. This however is ge- 
nerally done with great tendernefs. After they have confidered the report raifed againft 
him, then they order him to be cited, draw out a full copy of what is reported, with a 
lift of the witneffes’ names to be led for proving this allegation. He is now to be for- 
mally fummoned to appear before them; and he has warning given him, at lealt ten 
days before the time of his compearance, to give in his anfwers to what is termed the 
libel; and the names of the witneffes ought alfo tobe fent him. If at the time appointed 
the minifter appear, the libel is to be read to him, and his anfwers are alfo io be read. 
If the libel be found relevant, then the prefbytery is to endeavour to bring him to a 
confeffion. If the matter confefled be of a fcandalous nature, fuch as uncleannefs, the 
prefbytery generally depofe him from his office, and appoint him in due time to appear 
before the congregation where the fcandal was given, and to make public confeflion of 
his crime and repentance. 

“ Ifa minifter abfent himfelf by leaving the place, and be contumacious, without 
making any relevant excufe, a new citation is given him, and intimation is made at his 
own church when the congregation is met, that he is to be holden as confefled, fince 
he refufed to appear before them; and accordingly he is depofed from his office. 
‘When I wasin Caithnefs an inflance of this kind took place. A certain miniler of that 
county was reported to have a ftronger affection for his maid than his wife. He made 
frequent excurfions with this girl; and although no proof of criminal converfation 
could be brought, yet there was great caufe for cenfure, as all the country took notice 
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Upon meeting of the prefbytery, his brethren candidly advifed him to 
his houfe a fervant with whom the public report had feandalized him ; that 


her longer continuance would increafe the fufpicion ; and as it gave offence to his pa- 


rifhioners, if 


he would not immediately difmifs her, they mut confider him as an enemy 


to his own intcrelt, if notas guilty of the crime laid to his charge.. They remonftrated 
with him in the gentleft terms; but he was ftill refra@ory, lcft the country, and carried 


his favourite 


maid in his train. The prefbytery confidered this as a confeffion of his 


guilt, and depofed him from his office.” 


To. 
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APPENDIX.—Noumssr IIL 


Galic Proverbs. 


» LEAGHAIDH a chiir am béul an anmhuinn 


Juttice itfelf melts away in the mouth of the feeble. 
°S laidir a thtid,’s anmbunn a@ thig. 
The ftrong fhall fall, and oft the.weak efcape unhurt. 


. °S fade lamb an fheumanaich. 


Long is the hand of the needy. 


’S laidir an # anmbunn un uchd tredir. - 
Strong is the feeble in the bofom of might. 


- 7S maith an Sgathan siil carraid. 


The eye of a friend is an unerring mirror. 


» Cha bhi’m bochd sogh-ar faibbir. 


The luxurious poor fhall ne’er be-rich. 


+ Far an tain’ an abbuin,’s ann as.migha a fitain. 


Moft thallow—moft noify. 


Cha neil chith air an olc, ach gun a dhtanamh, 
There is no concealment of evil, but not to commit it. 


. Gibbt ua cloinne-bige, bhi? ga toirt’s ga gradiarraidh. - 


The gift of a child, oft granted—oft recalled. 


Cha neil faci gun a choi-meas. 
None fo brave without his equal. 


?S minic a thainig combairlie ghlic a béul amadain. 
Oft has the wifelt advice proceeded from the mouth of folly. 


 Tuifblichid an ? each ceithir-chafach. 


he feur-footed horfe doth often ftumble, fo may the flrong and mighty fall. 


Mar a chaintheas duin’ a bheatha, bbeir e bréith air a choim-hearfnach. 

As is a man’s cwn life, fo is his judgment of the lives of others. 

Fanaidh duine sina’ re sith, ?s bheir duine dona dut-leum. 

The turcunate man awaits, and he fhall arrive in peace ; the unlucky haftens, - 
anu evil fhall be his fate. . 
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5+ Chado chiir a ghuala ris, nach do chuir tuar haris. 
Succefs muft attend the man who bravely ftruggles. 


16. Cha ghlbir a dhearabbas ach gniomh. 
Triumph never gain’d the founding words of boat. 
17.’ tric a db? fhas am fuigheal-fochaid, ’s a mheith am Suigheal-faramaid. 
Oft has the object of caufelefs fcorn arrived at honour, and the once mighty 
fcorner fallen down to contempt. 


18. Cha do detobair Feann righ nan lacch riamb fear a laimbe-deife. 
The friend of his right hand was never deferted by Fingal, the king of 
heroes. 


19. Thig Dia re h’ airc,’s cha’naire nar thig, 
God cometh in the time of diftrefs, and it is no longer diftrefs when He comes. 


EPITAPH, by Ben Jonson. 
UNDERNEATH this marble hearfe 
Lies the fubje& of all verfe ; 

Sidney’s fitter, Pembroke’s mother : 
Death, ere thou haft kill’d another, 
Fair and learn’d, and good as the, 
‘Time fhall throw a dart at thee. 


Tranflated into Galic. 

AN fho na luighe fo lic-lighe 

Ha adh-bheann nan uille-bhuadh, 
Mathair Phembroke, piuthar Philip : 

Ans gach Daan bith’ orra luadh. 
A bhais man gearr thu fios a coi-meas, 

Beann a dreach, fa h’ juil, fa fiach, 
Briftidh do bhogh, gun fhave do fhaighid : 
Bithi’—mar nach bith’ tu riamh. 


A SAILOR’s EPITAPH, in the Church-yard of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


THO?’ Boreas’ blow and Neptune’s waves 
Have toft me to and fro, 
By God’s decree, you plainly fee, 
I’m harbour’d here below: 
Where I muft at anchor lye 
With many of our fleet ; 
But once again we mutt fet fail, 
Our admiral Chrift to meet. 


Tranflated into Galic. 


LE Uddal-cuain, ’s le fheide Gaoidh 
*S lionmhor amhra thuair mi riamh ; 
Gam luafga a nul agus a nal, 
Gu tric gun fhois, gun Deoch, gun bhiadhs 
Ach 
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Ach thanig mi gu calla taimh, 
’S leg mi m’ achdair ans un uir, 
Far an caivil mt mo phramh, 
Gus arifd an tog na fuill. 
Le guth na troimp’ as airde ftiaim 
Dus gidh mi, ’s na bheil am choir 
Coinnich’ fhin .trd-admhiral a Chuain 
Bhon faith fhin fois, is duais, is lonn, 


SAPPHO’s ODE. 


BLEST as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, &c. 


Tranflated into Galic. 


x. ADHMIIU-R mar dhia neo bhafmhor ’ta 
?’N Voglach gu caidreach a huis re d’ fqa: 
Sa chluin, fa chith re faad na hiin 
Do bhriara droighcal, ’s do fhrea gradh cuin. 


2. Och! ’s turrad’ fhogair thu mo chlofs 
°Sa dhui'y thu ’m croidh’ gach buaireas bochd : 
?N tra dhearc mi ort, s’? me goiit le ’t aadh 
Bhuail reachd am uchd, ghrad miscath mo chail ¢ 
3. Theogh ’m aigne aris, is fhruth gu dian 
TVeafghradh air feadh gach baal am bhiann : 
Ghrad chaech mo fhuil le ceodhan vain 
’§ tac aoidh mo chluas le bothar-ihuaim, 


4. Chuer fallas *tlath mo bhuil gun jth 
Rith Fal-ghris chuin tre m’ fhuil gu dlu. 
Ghrad thug am plofg a bheannachd leom 
Is fhuiomh mi fheach gun’ diog am chomm, 


EPITAPH on a LADY, in the Parifh-church of Glenorchay, in North Britain. 


x. AN fho na luigh ta fan Innis 
Bean bu duilich Ieom bhi ann 
Beul a cheuil, is lamh a ghrinnis, 

Ha tad “riefhe fho pan tamh. 

2. Tuill’? cha toiram bochd dhuit beannachd: 
An lom nochd cha chluthaich thu nis mo’ 
Cha tiormaich déur bho fhtil na b’airnis: 
Co tuill’ O Lagg! a bheir dhuit treoir? 

3» Chan fhaic fhin tuille thu fa choinni : 

Cha fuich fhin tuille air do bhord : 
D’thalabh uain {dairceas, {Circ is modhan 
Ha bron ’s bi-mhulad air teachd oiru. 
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In Englith. 


1. LOW the lics here in the duft, and here memory fills me with grief: filent is the 
tongue of melody, and the hand of elegance is now at reft. 


2. No more fhall the poor give thee his bleffing ; nor fhall the naked be warmed 
with the fleece of thy flock. Uhe tear fhalt thou not wipe away from the eye of the 
wretched. Where now, O Feeble, is thy wonted help ! 

3. No oiore, my fair, fhall we meet thee in the focial hall; no more fhall we fit at 
thy hofpitabl board. Gone for ever is the found of mirth: the kind, the candid, the 
meck is now no more. Who can exprefs uur grief? Flow ye tears of woe ! 


A YOUNG LADY’s LAMEN ATION on the DEATH of her LOVER. 
‘Vranflated from the Galic 


GLOOMY indeed is the night and dark, and heavy alfo is my troubled foul : 
around me all is tilt and ftilr, bat fleep has forfaken my eyes, and my bofom 
knoweth not the balm of peace. IT mourn ‘or the lofs of the oad - the young, the 
beauteous, the brave, alas! lies low — Lovely was thy form, O youth! lovely and fair 
was thy open foul! —Why did T know thy worth?—Oh! why mult I now that worth 
deplore ? 

Length of years feemed to be the lot of my fove, yet few and fleeting were his days 
of joy. ~ Strong he ftood as the tree of the vale, but untimely he full into the filent 
houfe. The morning fun faw thee flourifh as the lovely rofe; before the noon tide 
heat low thou droop’tt as the withered plaut. 

What then availed thy bloom of yourh, and what thy arm of flrength? Ghaltly is 
the face of Love ~ dim and dark the foul-exprefling eye—The mighty fell to arife no 
more! 

Whom now fhall T call my frieud ? or from whom can I hear the found of joy? In 
thee the friend has tulen in thy «sie my joy is laid-—We lived, we grew together, 
O why together Gi we or ello Ral” 

Death, thou crucl ipotier | how. ii halt theu caufed the tear to flow ! many are the 
miferable thou haft miaue, and who can efeape thy dart of woe ? 

Kind § ate, come lay me low, and bring ime to my houtfe of reft. In yonder grave, 
beneath the leaty piane, my love and I fhall dwell in peace. Sacred be the place of our 
repoie, 

O feck not to dilturb the afhes of the dead. 


APPENDIX.—Numoer IV, 
Account of the Fafting Woman of Rofifbire. 


Dunrobin, Augut 24, 176g. 
r Rainy, M‘flionary-Minifter, in Kincardine, anent Katherine M Leod 


KATHARINE MLEOD, daughter to Donald M‘Leod, farmer in Croiz, in the 
parifh of Kincardine, Roisthire, an unmarried woman, aged about thirty-five years, fix. 
teen years ago contracted a fever, atter which fhe became blind. Her father carried ler 
to feveral phyficians and {urgeons to cure her blindnefs, ‘heir prefcriptious proved of 

14 no 
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no effet. He carried her alfo to a lady {killed in phyfic, in the neighbourhood, who,, 
doubtful whether her blindnefs was occafioned by the weaknefs of her eye-lids, or a de- 
fect in her eyes, found by the ufe of fome medicines that the blindnefs was occafioned 
by a weaknefs in her eye-lids, which being ftrengthened, fhe recovered her fight in 
fome meafure, and difcharged as ufual every kind of work about her father’s farm; 
but tied a garter tight round her forehead to keep up her eyelids, In this condition fhe 
continued for four or five years, enjoying a good ftate of health, and.working as ufual, 
She contraéted another lingering fever, of which fhe never recovered perfectly. 

Sometime after her fever her jaws fell, her eye-lids clofed, and the loft her appetite. 
Her parents declare, that, for the fpace of a year and. three-quarters ‘they could not fay 
that any meat or liquid went down her throat. Being interrogated on this point, they 
owned they very frequently put fomething into her mouth: but they concluded that 
nothing went down her throat, becaufe fhe had no evacuation 3 and when they forced 
open her jaws at one time, and kept them open for fome-time by putting ina ftick be- 
tween her teeth, and pulled forward her tongue, and forced fomething down her throat, 
fhe coughed and ftrained, as if in danger to be choaked. One. thing, during the time 

fhe eat and dranix nothing, is remarkable that her jaws were unlocked, and fhe recover- 
ed her {peech, and retained it for feveral days, without any apparent caufe for the fame; 
fhe was quite fenfible, repeated feveral queftions of the fhorter catechifms ; told them that 
it was to no purpofe to put any thing into her mouth, for that nothing went down her 
throat : as alto that fometimes fhe underftood them when they fpoke to her. By de. 
grees her jaws thereafter fell, and the loft her {peech. 

Sometime before I faw her fhe received fome fuftenance, whey, water-gruel, &c. but 
threw it up, at leaft for the moft part, immediately. When they put the ftick be- 
tween her teeth, mentioned above, two or three of her teeth were broken. It was at 
this breach they put in any thing into her mouth. I caufed them to bring her out of 
bed, and give her fomething to drink. They gave her whey. Wer neck was contraét- 
ed, her chin fixed on her breaft, nor covld by any force be pulled back: the put her 

* chin and mouth into the difh with the whey, and I perceived the fucked it at the above. 
mentioned breach as a child would fuck the breaft, and immediately threw it up again, 
as her parents had told me fhe ufed to do, and fhe endeavoured with her hand to dry 
her mouth and chin, Her forehead was contracted and wrinkled: her cheeks full, 
red, and blooming. Her parents told me that fhe flept a great deal, and foundly, per- 
{pired fometimes, and now and then emitted pretty large qnantities of blood at her 
mouth, : 

For about two years paft they have been wont to carry her to the door once every 
day, and fhe would fhew figns of uneafinefs when they neglected it at the ufual time. 
Laft fummer, after giving her to drink of the water of the well of Strathconnen, the 
crawled to the door on her hands and feet without any help, She is at prefent in avery 
languid way, and fti'l throws up what the drinks, 


APPENDIX.—NumBer v. 
Parallel Roads in Glen-Roy. 


- ALL the defeription that can be given of the parallel roads, or terraces, is, that the 
Glen of itfelfis extremely narrow, and the hills on each fide very high, and generally 
not rocky. In the face of thefe hills, both fides of the Glen, there are three roads at 
{mall diftances from each other, and direétly oppofite on each fide. ‘Thefe roads have 

: been 
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been meafured in the completeft parts of thém,.and found to be 26 paces of a man five 
feet ten inches high. The two higheft are pretty near each other, about 50 yards, and 
the loweft double that diftance from the neareft to it. They are carried along the fides 
of the Glen with the utmoft regularity, nearly as exact as if drawn with a line of rule 
and compafs. 

Where deep burns or gullies of water crofs thefe roads, they avoid both the defcent 
and afcentin a very curious manner; fo that on the fide where the roads enters thofe 
hollows, they rather afcend along the flope, and defcend the oppofite fide until they 
come to the level, without the traveller being fenfible of afcent or defcent. There are 
other fmaller elens falling into this Glen-Roy. The parallel roads furround all thefe 
{maller ones ; but where Glen-Roy ends in the open country, there ave not the finalleft 
veltiges of them to te feen. The length of thefe roads in Glen-Roy are about feven 
mites. There are other two glens in that neighbourhood, where thefe roads are equally 
vifible, called Glen-Gluy, and Glen-Spean, the former running north-weft and the 
latter fouth from Glen Roy, Both thefe roads are much about the fame length as 
Glen-Roy. 

It is to be obferved that thefe roads are not caufeway, but levelled out of the earth. 
There are fome fmall rocks, though few, in the courfe of thefe roads, People have 
examined in what manner they made this paflage through the rocks, and find no vel= 
tige of roads in the rock ; -but they begin on each fide, and keep the regular ling as for- 
merly. So far I am indebted to Mr. Trapaud, Governor of Fort Auguttus. 

{cannot learn to what nation the inhabitants of the country attribute thefe roads: [ 
was informed that they were inacceffible at the eatt end, open at the weft, or that 
neareft to the fea, and that there were no traces of buildings, or Druidical remains, in 
any part, that could fead us to fufpect that they were defigned for ceconomical or reli- 
gious purpofes. The country people think they were defigned for the chace, and 
that thefe terraces were made after the fpots were cleared in lines from wood, in order 
to tempt the animals into the open paths after they were rouzed in order that they might 
come within reach of the bowmen, who might conceal themfelves in the woods above 
and below. Ridings for the {portfmen are {till common in all great forefts in France 
and other countries on the continent, either that they might purfue the game without 
interruption of trees, or fhoot at it in its paffage. 

Mr. Gordon, p. 114, of his Intinerary, mentions fuch terraces, to the number of 
feventeen or eighteen, raifed one above the other in the moft regular manner, for the 
fpace of a mile, on the fide of a hill, in the county of Tweedale, near a village called 
Romana, and alfo near two fmall Roman camps. ‘They are from fifteen to twenty 
feet broad, and appear at four or five miles diftance not unlike a great amphitheatre, 
The fame gentleman alfo has obferved fimilar terraces near other camps of the fame 
nation, from whence he fufpects them to be the works of the Romans, and to have 
been thrown up by their armies for itinerary encampments. Such may have been their 
ufe in thofe places: but what could have been the object of the contrivers of the ter- 
races of Glen-Roy, where it is more than probable thofe conquerors never came, re- 
mains a myltery, except the conjecture above given fhould prove fatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX.—Nomper VI. 
Of Slough Doggs. 


SIR William Lawfon, and Sir William Hutton, Knights, two of his Majefties Com 
miffioners for the Middlefhires of Great Britain. ‘I John Mufgrave the Provolt Mar~ 
fhall, and the reft of his Majefties garryfon, fend falutations. Whereas, upon due 
confideration of the increafe of ftealths dayly.growing both in deed and reporte among 
you on the borders, We formerly concluded and agreed, that, for reforming thereof, 
watches fhould be fett, and flough doggs provyded and kept, according to the contents of 
his Majelties direétionsto us in that behalf prefcribed. nd for that, according to our 
faid agreement, Sir William Hutton, at his laft being in the country, did appoint how 
the watches fhould be kept, when and where they fhould begin, and how they might 
bett and moft fitly continue. And withall for the bettering his Majefties fervyce, and 
preventing further danger that might enfue by the outlaws, in refortinge to the houfes 
of Thomas Routledge, alias Baylihead, being neere and next adjoyninge to the wayits, 
he him(elfe beinge fled among{t them, (as it 1s’reported) order and dire€tion was lyke- 
wife, that fome of the garryfon fhould keepe and refyde in his the faid Thomas Rout- 
ledge’s houfes, and there to remaine till further direétions be given them, unleffe he the 
faid Thomas Routledge fhall come in’and enter himfelfe anfwerable to his Majeltyes 
lawes, as is convenient. Further, by virtue of our authority from his Majelty to us di- 
rected, touching the border fervyce. We command you that the faid watches be duely 
fearched as was appointed, and prefentment to us, or th’ one of us, be mad of every de- 
fault, either in conftables for their neglect in not fettinge yt fourth, or in any perfons 
flyppinge or neglettinge their dutyes therein, And that you likewyfe fee that flough 
doggs be provyded accordinge to our former direétions, and as this note-to this war- 
rant annexed particularly fetts down. Faile yee not hereof, as you will anfwer the con- 
trarye at your perrills. Given under our hands and feals this 29th of November 1616. 


A NOTE how the SLOUGH DOGGS was agreed upon to be provyded and kept at 
the charge of the inhabitants, as followeth : 


Imprimis, Beyond Efk, by the inhabitants there to be kept above the foot 


‘of Sarks - - - - - 1 Dogg. 
Item by the inhabitants of the infyde of Efke, to Richmond Clugh, to be 
kept at the Moot - - - - 1D. 
Item by the inhabitants of the parith of Arthuret above Richmondclugh, 
to be kept at the Bailyhead - - - - 1D. 
Item Bewcaftle parifh, befides the Baylye and Blackquarters, to be kept 
at Kinkerhill - - - ee - 1D. 
Ttem the parifh of Stapilton = - - - . 1D. 
Item the parifh of Irdington” = - - - - 1D. 
- Item the parifh of Lanercoft and Walton oie - 1 D. 
Item 7 - 2 - * 1D. 
Item - - . - 1 D. 
Total 9 


Tt was appointed and commanded that the chiefe officers, bayliffes, and conftables, 
within every circuit and cumpafle wherein the flough doggs are appointed to ae 
12 ; hould 
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fhould take charge for tafkeing the inhabitants towards the charge thereof, and colle& 
the fame, and for provydinge the Slough Dogys, and to inform the commiffioners, if 
any refufed to pay their contribution, whereby iuch as refufed thould be committed to 
the gaole till they paid the fame. 

‘N. B Bithop Nicholfon has publifhed the orders of the watches, 6 Ed. VI. in his 
Border Laws, p. 215, &c. but as I have met with nothing concerning the Slough 
Doggs till the time of James the Firft, am inclined to think it was a new inftitution 
in that King’s reign, when they were alfo appointed in the Scotch borders. 


APPENDIX.—Numerr VII. 
A Letter from Mr. George Malcolm, concerning Shecp-Farms, &c. 


Communicated by Joun Maxwant, Efq. of Broomholme. 


THESE grounds are not in common as in England, but are all feparate properties, 
and divided into extenfive farms, with diftinct marches, from three to four thoufand 
acres. They are moftly paftured with theep ; that is to fay, the farmer depends upon 
his fheep for paying the rent and yielding him profit. The cows which he keeps, and 
the corn which he fows, feldom do more than maintain his family. Farms of this large 
extent become neceffary ; for, as they are not inclofed, the fheep could not be paftured 
with ea‘e and convenience within narrow marches. ‘Though the country was in a.com. 
plete ftate of improvement, it is probable the hills will never be inclofed, as nature 
{eems to have intended them for breeding catile to fupply the cultivated paftures-in the 
low lands which fatten. So long as they are applied to that purpofe, and I think 
they can never be made fit for any other, thev cannot pay the expence of inclofing. 
Every flock has a fhepherd to take care of them, whofe bufinefs it is to make them 
eat the ground equally, and in bad weather to keep them qn fuch parts of the farm, 
where they are moft fheltered from the ftorms. He can do nothing without his dog, 
which, you know, he learns to do wonderful things ; but it would be wrong to men- 
tion them to ftrangers, as they would think we bordered on the marvellous. It is fuf- 
ficient to inform: them, that he can command all or any part of bis flock, at the diftance 
of more than a mile, As the kinds of fheep, and the methods of managing them, vary 
fo much in different parts of the country, it will be difficult to give your friend any 
clear idea of them. ‘There is a gradual decline of foil from the eaft to the weft coaft. 
This faci is put beyond a doubt, from the fize of both fheep and black.cattle turning 
{maller and {maller as you advance from the eaft to the weft. The large fheep of the 
eaft border have often been brought here, but they did not thrive, but turned fmaller ; 
and I have known our theep fent to them, which you would not. have known for large- 
nefs in a year or two. ‘Lhis fhews that the alteration of the fize is not owing to the 
fancy of the farmer, but to a real difference of foil, There are different kinds of -{oil 
required for different kinds of fheep, and at different ages. The hogs, which is the 
tame they go by before they are a year old, fhould have dry pafture, weil mixed with 
heaths, and not much expofed to ftorms of fnow, which breeds them firm aud found. 
The ewe, which is the female, fhould have much gra‘s, and not very high land, on 
account of the lambs which they bring forth in the {pring, and the wedder, which is 
the gelded mate theep, is fitteft for the very high grounas, as being ftrongeft and moft 

32.2 hardy. 
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hardy. This accounts for moft farmers having more farms than one, as one feldom 
contains all thefe different foils and fituations. Through Tiviotdale, the produ@ which 
molt of the famers iell is wedders above three years old, and about a feventh or eighth 
part of the oldett of their ewe ftock, which are commonly about fix years old. They 
fell the wedders in June, and the ewes about Michaelmas. They are mofily bought 
Ly the Englith for feeding, _It is impoflible to give you an account of prices, as they 
vary almoft every feafou. Within thefe twelve years, I have known the Viviotdale 
wedders fell from ten to fifteen fhillings, and the ewes from fix to ten thillings, We 
thear or clip tle wool in the months of June and July. ‘fhe price of the wool varies 
as mucit as the price of the theep, {rom three fhillings and fixpence to fix fhillings and 
fixpence per ftene Englifh, fixteen pounds to the {tone From five to between fix and 
feven fleeces go to the flone. The market for wool is fometimes at Edinburgh, and 
fometimes in Ingland. In fome parts of the eaft of Tiviotdale they do not falve their 
theep, but they do it in moft places. It is thought tar warms the fheep, and dettroys 
a kind of vermin called a cade, which infefts them much. The method of falving is 
very diil-icnt, with regard to the quantity of butter mixed with the tar, and alfo with 
record to the quantity of both laid on the fheep. ‘The mixture is from twenty-four 
pounds Englifh to above three ftones of butter to fixtcen quarts of tar ; and with this 
quantity they will falve from forty to one hundred and twenty fheep. The greater 
proportion of butter the better the wool is, not in point of finenefs, but it wathes 
whiter, and confequently takes a better dye. ‘The colder the ground is, the more falve 
_is laid on. It cofts from two-pence halfpenny to three-pence halfpenny each fheep. In 
Tiviotdale, they have got much into the praétice of giving their ‘theep hay in the fhows 
of winter, which is of much fervice to them. I cannot pretend to give you my opi-+ 
nion pofitively with regard to the rents paid, and how many fheep are kept by the 
acre: they vary with the foil of the ground, and often according to the opinion the 
different landlords entertain of the value of their e'tates. More grounds keep below 
a fheep to the acre than above it; and the rent ftands from two fhillings to three fhil- 
lings and fixpence for cach fheep. The rents of moft farms have advanced within 
thefe twelve or fourteen years, from a third to double ; which great advance has made 
Highland farming very uncertain, as no improvements which meliorate the farms can 
be made ; but they entirely depend upon the rife and fall of the markets, befides run- 
ning a great rifque from bad feafons. In Efkdale, where we live, we fell no wedders, 

- becaufe we cannot afford to breed wedder hogs, on account of a difeafe, which kills 
great numbers of that age in our grounds. Our produét is lambs and ewes at the age 
already mentioned. Within thefe twelve years, we have fold our lambs from two fhil- 
lings to four fhillings and fixpence, and our ewes from five fhillings and fixpence to 
nine fhillings. Our magkets are the fame as in Tiviotdale; our wool fells lower, 
Many of us have a practice of milking our ewes; though it is going faft into difule, 
becaule it is generally thought to be hurtful. It renders thé ewe Icfs fit to bear the 
ftorms in winter; it makes her have lefs wool; and fhe will fell ata much higher 
price at Michaclmas, if not milked, being fatter. The great temptation to milk ewes 
is to provide butter for falving, which of late years has been very dear. As perhaps 
Mr. P. may have a curiofity to fee a calculation of how much is made by milking, I 
fhall give you an account of what I made this year out of three hundred and eighty 
ewes at Burnfoot ; for I milk at no other of my farms. 














T made 
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I made 75 ftones Englith of cheefe in fix weeks at 4s. 4d. per ftone - 16 5 
12 Stones of butter, at 5s. 6d. per ftone Englifh - - 6 
fe te 4g 16 
Wages of four women - : 2 8 6 

Wages of ewe-herd - 0:18 . 3 
° 16 5 


N. B. The whey made from the milk is more than equal to the maintenance of the 
above five fervants. 
This comes to about 9 $d. each fheep. 


To the north-weft of us, in I'weddale, Clydefdale, the head of Annandale, and in 
Galloway, the farmers fell for their product wedder hogs, and fome of them lambs as 
we do. For the moft part the Englifh buy them to Jay on their commons. They are 
a fhort coarfe-woolled fheep, and efteemed very hardy. In thefe parts they are free of 
that difeafe which kills the young theep in our country, and which is the reafon of their 
keeping all their male lambs on moft of the farms. ‘Thefe hogs have fold, within thefe 
twelve years, from five fhillings to eight fhillings and fixpence. The difeafes to which 
fheep are liable are many. I fhall only mention three of them, which are moft mor. 
tal. That which we efteem the worft is called the Rot. They contraét it by paftur- 
ing in wet marfhy ground, when it happens to be a rainy feafon in the months of Au- 
guft and September. The only remedy is draining. A bad feafon will even bring on 
a rot in dry grounds, where there is much grafs, If they fuffer much hunger, either 
from an over(tock in fummer, or from the fnows in winter, it will occafion this difeafe. 
We call another difeafe the Sicknefs ; it appears to be a kind of cholic, as it fwells them 
much in the body; it moftly attacks young fheep from before Martinmas until the 
fpring. We have no remedy for it. ‘The third difeafe is called the Louping-ill which. 
rages moftly from the ft of April to the 1ft of June. It deprives them of the ufe of 
their limbs. We likewife know no remedy for it. 

P.S. In reading over my letter, I think it right to explain that ‘part of it, where I 
fay, that there are farms of four thoufand acres, I do not mean that thefe large farms 
are all paftured by one flock of fheep, for one flock has feldom above feven or eight 
hundred acres to go upon, 


APPENDIX.—Numper VII 
Lift of Barons fummoned to the Siege of Caerlavroc. 


ELLIS de AUBIGNIL John de la Breéte. 

Aimar de St. Amand, Walter de Beauchamp. 
Brian fitz Alan. John Botetorte. 

Hugh de Bardolf. Anth. Beke, Bp. of Durham. 
John de Beauchamp. Maurice de Barkley. 

John de Bar. Alex. de Bailioll. 


o Barth. 
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Barth. Badlefineri. 
Barkley. 
Baffet. 

John de Clavering. 

Robt. de Cliffort. 

Hugh de Courtenay. 

Couches. 

Wm, de Cantelo, 

Cromwelle, 

John de Cretingnes, 

Hugh le Difpenfer. 

Patric de Dunbar. 

Edm. Daincourt. 

John Daincourt. 

Earl of Lincoln. 
Hereford. | 
Warwick. 

Bretaigne. 

Oxford. 
de Laonis, 

Gloucefter. 

John de Engaine. 

John le Eftrang. 

Simo Frefill. 

Thomas de Furnival. 

Wn. de Ferrers. 

Adam de la Ford. 

Henry de Graye. 

‘Wm. de Grantfon. 

John de Graye. 

Gerard de Grondonvile. 

Henry de Graham, 

Ralf de Gorges. 

Euftace de Hache. 

John de Hattings, 

Simo de Haftings. 

Robt. Haunfert. 

~ de Hontercomb, 

Nich. de Karrn. 

Philip de Kime. 

Tho. de Lankafter, 

‘Wm. de Latimer. 

Wm, de-Layburn, 

Wm. le Marthall, 

‘Walterus Money, 

John de Moun, 
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Roger de Mortaign. 


. John de la Mare. 


Hugh de Mortimer. 
Simo de Montagu. 
Rog:r de Mortimer. 
Ralf de Monthermer. 
Bertrand Mouiboucher. 
Robert de Montzalto. 
Thomas de Multon. 
Johes. de Odefton. 
Henry de Pery. . 
Rob. fitz Payne. 
Hugh Poinz. 

Johes. Paignell. 

Rob. fil. Rogeri.’ 
Wm. de Ros, 

John de Rivers. 
Wm. de Ridre. 

Tho. de Richmond. 
Richard de Rokele, 


‘Nich. de Segrave, 


Segrave. 
Johri de Segrave, 
Robt. de Scales. 
Rich. Sieuart, 
Jolin de St. John. 
St. John. 

de Taterfall. 
Rob. de Tony. 
Henry le Ticis, 
John fitz. Marmad. Thweng, 

de Vavafours. 
Aimar de Valence. 
Rob. fil. Walteri. 
John de Warron. 
Rich. fil. Wini. 
#dam de Welles. 
Rob. de la Ward. 
Rob. de Willeby. 
Alvin de la Zouch. 
Edvardus Rex. 
Ed. fil. Regis. 
Tho. fil. Regis. 
Baro de Wigneton, 

de Kirkbride. 
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APPENDIX.—Nomser IX. 
Of the Geld Mines of Scotland. 


From a MS. of Col. Bortswicx and others. 


MR. CORNELIUS DEVOSSEC, a lapidary in London, was the firft who difcovered 
gold in Scotland. In the vallies of Wanlockhead (near Leadhills) Abraham Grey, a 
Dutchman, who lived fome time in London, got a good quantity of natural gold. He’ 
paid his workmen weekly, and lent to diverfe men before hand, as it is written in that 
parchment book, faying, with this natural gold, gotten in Greatbeard’s time (for fo 
he was called, becaufe of his great long beard, which he could have bound his middle) 
was made a very fair deep bafon, without any addition of any other gold, at Edinburgh, 
in the Canongate ftreet. It was made by a Scotfman, and ¢ontained by eftimation, 
within the brims thereof, an Englifh gallon of liquor; the fame bafon was of clean 
neat natural gold. It was then filled up to the brim with coined pieces of gold, called 
unicorns (which appear to have been only coined in James IH. and James 1V.’s time. : 
For this vide Anderf. Diplom. et Numifmata Scotia) which bafon and pieces both 
were prefented to the French king by the regent Earl of Morton, who fignified upon ° 
his honour to the king, faying, ** My lord, behold this bafon and all that therein is; 
it is natural gold got within this kingdom of Scotland by a Dutchman, named Abra- 
ham Grey.’ Abraham was ftanding by and affirmed it upon a folemn oath, but he 
faid unto the faid king, that he thought it did engender and increafe within the earth, 
and that he obferved itfo to do by the influence of the heavens ; then Earl Morton ftood 
up, faying, “ I alfo believe that it engenders within the earth, but only of thefe two” 
elements, viz. water and earth ; and that it was made perfect malleable gold from the 
beginning by God; and am certain that this cup, and all the pieces therein are of na- 
tural Scots gold, without any other compound or addition.” 

Mr. Atkinfon and Mr. George Bowes, both Englifhmen, procured a commiffion 
into Scotland unto the gold mines, and I happened on a book of his making in England ; 
I compared the fame (having carried it with me into Scotland,) with the report of the ° 
country; and the countrymen at Wanlockhead faid it was fo, and moft true, that Mr. 
. Bowes difcovered a fmall vein of gold upon Wanlockhead. He fwore all his work- 
men to keep it fecret from the King of Scotland and his council: and fo he promifed, 
before his departure from England to the Queen Elizabeth, and by her letters to the 
council of Scotland, got a new warrant; fo was fuffered to dig and delve as he would, 
after another fafhion than Mr, Bulmer or his men did. He digged fundry- fhatts, 
found oftimes good feeling gold, and much fmall gold, of which he gave ten or twelve 
ounces, to make friends in England and Scotland. He had both Englith and Scots» 
workmen, and paid them with the fame gold. Mr. Bulmer’s men found little or 
none. And when he and his men had filled their purfes, then he caufed the fhaft to 
to be filled up again, fwearing his men to fecrecy, and keep it clofe from the King 
of Scotland and his council. This was confeffed by fome of Mr. Bowes’s chief fer- 
vants fince his death. On his return to England, he fhewed the Queen a long purfe 
full of the gold found in the vein he had difcovered, and it was valued to be worth 
fevenfcore pounds. He told her Majefty he had made it very fure, and hid it up ti! next 
going there. She liked very well thercof, and promifing him a triple reward, and 
to prepare himfelf next {pring to go there at her Majefty’s charge alone, to feek for 

. a greater 
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a greater vein; he went home reit to his own country in the north of England, where 
he dwelt ; but unfortunately riding to fee the copper works and mines in Cumberland, 
at Kefwell, as he was going down into the deep, the ladder broke, the earth fell in, and 
he was bruifed to death. ; 

Then Mr, Atkinfon fucceeded Mr. Bowes, and found gold which was prefented to 
King James. Cornelius Devoflee, painter to Qucen Elizabeth, excellent in the trial of 
minerals and mineral ftones, and acquainted with Nicholas -Hilliard *, goldfmith and 
miniature-painter to her Majefty, engaged in the adventure with him in fearch of gold 
in Scotland. Both made an affignment to Arthur van Brownchurft to operate for 
them. They being informed by travellers of good experience, how that as fand and 
gravel have their feveral beds in England, even fo are there beds of gold and. filver in 
foreign countries they had travelled; rocks and craigs having veins and beds of iron, . 
copper, and tin minel, even fo gold and filver have their veins amongft rocks and in 
the ground, fo they hoped to find out a bed or vein of gold in Scotland. In confe. 
quence Brownchurft fearched, and found gold in fundry places, but was forced to leave 
all in the mint-houfe by command of the King, being a minor; and Earl Morton, re- 
gent, refufed Brownchurft the liberty of fearch, without paying full value for all fuch 
natural gold as fhould be gotten by him in Scotland ; and, though a fuitor four months, 
never obtained it, but became one of his Majeity’s fworn fervants in Scotland, to draw 
fmall and great pictures to the King. Mr. Bulmer, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, fearched 
and found gold, &c. in thefe places in Scotland ; viz. 1. Upon Mannock moor in Nid- 
defdale. 2. Wenlock water, on Robert moor, in Niddefdale. 3. Frier moor, or Glen- 
gonnar water in Clydefdale. 4, Short-cleugh water in Crawford moor. 5. Long. 
Cleuch braes, or Long-Cleuch head. He prefented to the Queen a gold porringer, 
upon which were engraven the following lines : 


I dare not give, nor yet prefent, 

But render part of that’s thy own; 
My mind and heart fhall ftill invent 
To feck out treafures yet unknown. 


But, having loft his living by his own and others’ prodigality, he recalled himfelf, and 
penned a book of all his aéts, works, and devices, named Bulmer’s Skill, and another 
great book on filver-mines, minerals, mineral ftones, tin-mines, coal-mines, and falt- 
works, &c. It was propofed in council for him to procure twenty-four gentlemen of 
land, rent 10,0001. value, or gool. yearly, who were to difburfe 3o00l. fterling each 
man, in money or victuals, for maintenance of gold-mines in Scotland ; for which each 
was to be knighted, and called the Knight of the Golden Mines, or the Golden Knight 
but’it did not take place, for the Earl of Salifbury croffed his views, only one knight 
was made, Sir John Claypool, with Sir Bewes Bulmer. Mr. Bulmer writeth of the va- 
riety of ftonés and metals found by him in Scotland ; 1. viz. natural gold great and fmall, 
2. natural filver, 3. copper-ftone, 4. lead-ore, 5. iron-{tone, 6. marble, 7. ftone-coal, 
8. beds of alabafter, 9. amethyft, 10.. pearls. 

Memorandum of the minerals found in Scotland by Colonel Borthwick. 1. A 
filver-mine on the north fide of the hill S. Jordan in the parifh of Foveran. 2. Gold 
found about Dunidur beyond Aberdeen. 3. Silver called golden bank, at Menzies, in 
the parifh of Foveran. 4 Silver, at the back of a park, where there is a well that 
ferves Difblair’s houfhold, parifh of Fintra, eight miles north by Aberdecn. 5. Gold ° 


* Mr, Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paintings, i. 148. 
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in the boggs of New Leflie, at Drumgarran, two miles from Dunidur. 6, Irorat the 
well of Sipa, weft fide of Womar-hill, near Gilkomftone miln, quarter of a mile from 
Aberdeen. 7. Gold, very rich, in a town called Overhill, parith Bechelvie, belongs 
to L. Glames, fourteen fathoms below the kiln. 8. Lead, at the head of Loughlieburn, 
north fide of Selkirk. 9, Copper, ina place called Elphon, in a hill befide Allen laird 
of Hilltown’s lands. yo. Silver, in the hill of Skrill, Galloway. 11. Silver, in Win. 
dyncil, Tweedale. 12, Gold, in Glenclought, near Kirkhill. 1 3+ Copper, in Locklaw, 
Fife. 14. Silver, in the hill fouth fide Lochenhill, 1 5. Lead, in L. Brotherftone’s 
land. 16, Several metals near Kirkcudbright. 17. Copper, north fide Borthwickhill, 
Hawick, and Branxome. 18, Silver, in Kylefmoor, Sorn, and Machlin, Ayrhhire, 
19. Several ores in Orkney, : 


APPENDIX.—Numuer X. 


A Difertation on the Government of the People in the Weftern Wes. 
Written November 17, 1774, by the Rev. Mr. Donatp Macoveen, of Kilmuir, in the Ile of Skie. 


THE diftance of thefe ifles from the centre of the ftate, fecured as they were from the 
awe of fupreme power, by high mountains, extenfive moors, and impetuous feas, while 
their fovereigns were employed in quelling more dangerous infurre@tions at home, or 
in repelling the frequent incurfions of their fouthern neighbours, left them in a kind of 
independency on the crown of Scotland, efpecially while for fome centuries they conti- 
nued to be governed by Norwegian viceroys, who coming from a wild and barbarous 
country, cannot be expeéted to have brought order or civilization along with them ; 
nor was the matter much mended when Somerlade, the famous thane of Argyle, upon 
being married toa daughter of Olave, depute King of Man, got a footing in the ifles, 
all of which to the north of the Mull of Kintyre, together with Kintyre itfelf, he pof- 
feffed by himfelf or his defcendants, or thofe having right from them, until about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. All this while whatever reformation was made in 
the heart of the kingdom on the manners and prejudices of barbarous times, could have 
made but a very flow progrefs in the iffes; though, as iflands, they muft be fuppofed 
to have yielded to the arts of peace and good order earlier than their neighbours upon 
the continent. Iflands, on account of the goodnels of the foil, and the additional fub- 
fiftence they draw from the fea, are generally clofer inhabited ; crimes could not then 
lie fo long concealed among them as in diftant unhofpitable glens and mountains : they 
are alfo more frequented by ftrangers; and therefore by a fort of collifion the men 
would polith one another into good manners. They had a theriff of the ifles under the 
Norwegian dynafty ; but when the lands were parcelled out afterwards by the lords of 
the ifles, the defcendants of Somerlade, among barons of different ranks and fizes, 
each of thefe barons, affifted by the chief men of the community, held his court on the 
top of a hill called Cnock and Eric, i. e. the hill of pleas, where the difputes they had 
among themfelves were determined, where the encroachments of their neighbours were 
confidered, and the manner of repelling force by force, or the neceffary alliances they 
were to enter into, refolved on. In this period, when agriculture, trade, and manu. 
faGures were at a very low pitch, the laws were few and general : their little contraéts 
were authenticated by being tranfated in the prefence of witneffes; the marches of the 
different barons were fixed before a crowd by two or more fagacious men, and two or 
more young lads were fcourged with thongs of leather, that they might the better rea 
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member the tranfaGtion. The laft who was thus ufed is now an old man, anda pen- 
fioner to the family of Macdonald. Nor were the people in their purchafes fo diffi. 
dent of one another, as to infift upon a cautioner, that the beaft of fubject expofed 
to open fale was fairly come by, or would riot be reclaimed by another, which was once 
A common pratice over the kingdom, called in plain Gaulic, Re-di/neah.. The penal 
laws ‘were more numerous, fevere, and particular; for when reftraints are put upon 
natural liberty, and the cuftoms to which men were habituated in a ftate of barbarity 
were to be reduced or abolifhed, men muft have very alarming examples painted before 
their eyes. The laws of the firft legiflators in all countries are very fevere, and are 
foftened and moderated according to the progrefs of civilization. ‘The legiflator of the 
Jews, though a very meek man, ‘punifhes feveral crimes with the moft cruel kinds of 
death, {toning and burning. Of Draco’s laws, one of the firft Athenian legiflators, it 
is faid that they were written with blood; and it is well known that the laws of the 
twelve tables were very fevere. ‘T'raitors were put tovleath in the ifles, being, according 
to a cuftom that prevailed among the Norwegians, firft gelded and both their eyes 
pulled oat. Inceftuous perfons were buried in marfhes alive, and bankrupts, without 
entering into a confideration of the nature of their misfortunes; were ftripped of their 
all, clad in a party-coloured clouted garment, with ftockings of different fets, and had 
their hips dathed againft a ftoncin prefence of the people by four men, each taking hold 
ofan arm ora thigh. This punifhment they called Ton cruaigh ; and cowardice, when 
not capitally punifhed, was accompanied with perpetual re The prifons were * 
dark vaults, without beds, or the fmalleft crevice to introduce light, where no friend 
was permitted to comfort the criminal, who, after a long faft, was often killed with a 
furfeit. "his was the cafe of Heitchen, the fon of Archibald Clerich, a traitor againft 
‘the family of Macdonald, who died in the vault of Duntulm, of a-furfeit of falt beef, 
being refufed any’kind of drink. The feverity of jultice Iaid hold but on a few; for 
the protection of the tribe or clan was generally reforted to, who did all in their power 
to fave their own man from diftrefs, or to purfue with vengeance the perfon who had 
affended any of their number. It often happened in this cafe, that among powerful 
tribes the voice of the judge was too weak to be heard; then religion ftepped in as a 
neceflary fupplement to his power. Sanctuaries, called girths, were confecrated in 
evéry diftriét, to which the criminal fled; where the fuperftition of the times, counte- 
nanced by’ the political inftitutions, fecured him from every aét of violence, until he 
was brought to a judicial trial. To this. day we fay of a man who flies toa place of fe- 
curity, bug ¢ am girt er; and whatever party violated the fanétuary, which very feldom 
happened, brought the terrible vengeance of the church upon their back. Such a bridle 
as this became abfolutely teceflary to-reftrain the anger and impetuofity of a lawlels. 
tribe when provoked.. Again, when the criminal got in among his own people, they 
did allin their power to jultify his condu@ and fave his perfon, In'this cafe the refent- 
-.:ment turned on the clan, and any one of them who fell into the hands of the offended 
“was fure to fuffer diftrefs, or to be kept in durance, until the criminal was delivered 
over to juftice, which pra¢tice was at la{t found expedient to be turned intoa law in the 
kingdom, to prevent the clans from coming buckJéd ‘in all their armour to the field, to 
determine their own quarrels. 4 
In procefs of time they learned from their neighbours, as well as from their own ex= 
_ perience, that ta perpetuate ftrife and diforder among tribes who were almoft in fult 
poffeffion of their natural liberty, excepting when the local cuftom ftood in their way,, 
was dangcrousto the public, and ruinous to themfelves. To ftop the progrefs of re. 
fentment, they cancelled the injury by fatisfaGtion with their cattle, by a mutual agree. 
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mert betwixt the parties, which therefore was called a compofition, to be divided be. 
twixt the injared pagty and his clan. But as the compofition was not always éafily ac. 
cepted, the principals of the different tribes fixed the value of it for every lajury, and 
eftimated the life of a man according to his rank: here a people void of refinement 
made little diftinction betwixt voluntary and involuntary trefpafles, for fear that. impu- 
nity in any cafe fhould give a feope to wicked perfons to abufe the indulgence of cuf- 
tom or law. The greatnefs of the compofition in this cafe brought not only honour 
along with it, but greater fecurity ina rude and barbarous neighbourhood, ‘This ran. 
fom was called Eric. The clan was‘then obliged to give up the defender, or become 
liable for the penalty proportioned to the injury committed. ‘Thus the clans became 
mutual pledges for the good behaviour of the individoals who compofed them. When 
{pecie found its way in among them, a price was put upon the cattle, and by the necef. 
fary decreafe in the value of money, which they were not aware of, the aric came at 
length to be very trifling ; but by this time the laws of the kingdom ‘had made near 
approaches to them, which were far from being welcome to men clofely attached to 
their own cuftoms and conne@tions, being deaf to the voice of parties, and to the difting. 
tions of clans and individuals. * The law hath come the length of Rofsthire,”’ faith 
one neighbour by way of news to another.  O ho? replies he, “ if God doth not 
ftop-it, you will foon have it nearer home.” Much after this manner hath the progrefs 
of civilization been carried on in all the countries of Europe ; for fimilar caufes pro- 
duce timilar effeéts, ; : ‘ 

All the time preceding the beginning of the fifteenth century, and fomewhat later, 
the government of the ifles and of the neighbouring continent was of the military kind, 
The people were made up of different clans, each of which was under the direétion of 
a chief or leader of their own,.gad as their fecurity and honour confifted in the number 
and ftrength of the clan, no political engine was negleéted that could be thought of to 
increafe their numbers, or inflame their courage. The children of the principal people 
were given out to nurfes: the foller-brothers, or cdalts, as they called them, with their 
children and conneétions for m hy generations, were firmly attached to their will and 
intereft. ‘This fort of relation f: carefully traced out, and the memory of it preferved, 
being elteemed a ftronger bond of friepdfhip than blood or alliance. It was to increafe 
their numbers that baltardy was under no fort of difhonour : befides that the children 
got out of wedlock, to remove the uncertainty of their birth, exprefled more love, and 
underwent more hazards on account of the clan, than the lawful children, by which 
they generally acquired a higher degree of ftrength both of mind and body, and there. 
fore were fometimes called to the fucceffion by a heroical tribe, in preference of thofe 
who by the prefent laws fhould enjoy it. Such a breactyin the lineage of a family is 

. difavowed, as being a difhonourable blot by the prefent rice, though the feveral 
branches are apt to charge it upon one another, when debating upon the ideal chief. 
tainary ofaclun. It was however reckoned no difcredit in the days of military prowels, 
Abimelech, King.of Sichem, was begot by Gideon, on a concubine, and preferred to the: 
feventy children he had by his married wives. William the Conqueror was not afhamed 
to call himfelf the Baftard of Normandy ; as little was. Ulyffes to acknowledge that he 
was the fon of aconcubine. The fafety of the community is the {tpreme law, to which 
every political confideration mutt occafionally yield... 

It would be aftonithing to hear that theft and plundering, inftead of being infamous, 
were reckoned the mo{t wholefome exercile of youth, when they went without the’ 
limits of their own community, and were not taken in the fact, if it were not commonly 
known to have been. the cale every where. From this fource the chieftains derived 
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rewards for their numerous followers, and doWwries fometimes for their daughters. It 
is known that one of them engaged in a contract of marriage to give his fon-in-law the 
purchafe of three Michaelmas moons, at a feafon of the year when the nights were long, 
and the cattle ftrong enough to bear hard driving. This tranfaétion happened on the 
main land, where dark woods, extenfive waftes, high forked mountains, and a coaft 
indented with long winding branches of the fea, favoured the trade, Thefe were {trong 
holds, little frequented by ftrangers, where the ancient practices and prejudices might 
be preferved to the laft periods of time, without fome fuch violent fhock as that of the 
year 1745. The iflanders yielded much earlier to the arts of peace and civility, for the 
Dean in the year 1549 mentions only fome petty piracies from a few of the fmaller 
iflands which were divided from a well-peopled neighbourhood. 

In the military days, the chieftain drew little or no rent from his people: he had 
fome of the beft farms in his own hands, to which there was a cafual acceffion by for- 
feitures; he had his proportion of the fines laid upon the trefpaffers of the law; he had 
the herezield horfe when any of his farmers died ; he had a benevolence ov voluntary 
contributions fent him, according, to the power and good intentions of every man; he 
and his cofhir, or retinue, could lodge upon them when he pleafed ; and they were 
obliged to fupport him and his baron-like train, when he was employed in difpenfing 
juttice among them. This allowance was called-a Cutting for the Court, or Gearrigh- 
Moid. When rents began to be levied, which were at firft but a moderate part of the 
produce of each farm, the former revenues gave way gradually, though fome branches 
of them were preferved till within the memory of men now living. Nor was it neceffary. 
to ufe diftrefs for levying thefe accuftomed taxes or fervitudes; an attachment to the 
chief was the firft principle of the people’s education ; a defect on that head was judged 
a renunciation of all virtue; their thoughts and words were much employed about. 
him ; it was the ufual acclamation on a furprife from any unexpected misfortune, 
‘© God be with the chief! May the chief be uppermoft !”” and {wearing by his hand was 
acommon form of affeveration; n every fuch occafion giving him his proper title. 
Further, on the fide of the chieftain, no art of affability, generofity, or friendfhip, which 
could infpire love and efteem. was left ‘untried to fecure a full and willing obedience, 
which ftrengthened the impreffions of education, while they were not yet abufed by the 
chief, at the inftigation of luxury, and the ambition of cutting an unmeaning figure in 
the Low Country, where numbers were more refpected, and his ufefulnefs could very 
well be fpared. : 

All this while the people preferved a good deal of their liberty and independence ; 
the difpenfation of juftice, fuch as it was, kept them however in order within the limits. 
of their own country : but there was a law of another kind planted in the human breatt 
by the friendly hand of our Maker, which bridled their natural impetuofity much more; 
that was a quick fenfe of honour and fhame, which was nourifhed: by their education, 
being all bred to the ufe of arms, to hunting, to.the exertion of their itrength in feveral 
amufements, games, and feats of a@tivity. ‘The bard celebrated the praifes of him who 
diftinguifhed himfelf on any of thefe occafions, and dealt out his fatire but with a very 
fparing hand, -for fear of roufing up the ferocity of men, who were in ufe to judge in 
their own caufe, when they appealed to the fword, and either retrieved their honour or 
died ; valour was the virtue moftin repute; according to. their progrefs in it were they 
diftinguifhed by their chieftain and friends. Every one of the fuperior clans thought 
himfelf a gentleman, as deriving his pedigree from an honourable ftock, and propofed 
to do nothing unworthy of his defcent or connections; and the inferior clans, the 
Boddacks, as they called them, tread at an humble diftance in the fteps of their patrons, 
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whofe efteem and applaufe they courted with paffionate keennefs. The love, affeGion, - , 


and efteem of the community all aimed to procure by a difinterefted prattice of the fo- 


cial duties, truth, generofity, friendfhip, hofpitality, gratitude, decency of manners, for: 


which there are no rewards decreed in any country, but were amply paid among the 
Highlanders by that honour and refpeét of which they had a very delicate tafte. Avae 
rice, debauchery, churlifhnefs, deceit, ingratitude, which can fearcely be punifhed by 
the magiftrate, were banifhed by the dreadful fear of thame. Thefe two provifions, 
which kind nature hath made for dire@ing the condu@ of man, were fo incorpprated 
with the hearts and manners of the people, that the influence of them came down to 
our days, and continued a good fupplement to the want of law, and to the lame execu~ 


tion of what law they had. Men of lively opén tempers are generally fincere, faithful, - 


and religious obfervers of their words.” Men ufed to terminate thar difputes by the 


fword will deteft fraud and duplicity as the true enfigns of cowardice. Yet it mutt be 


owned, that their virtues were too much confined to their own community, whofe friend- 


fhips and enmities every individual efpoufed, and were therefore more animated by the * 


fpirit of faction than by their regard to reafon and common juttice, which led them : 


often in awrong way. Of all ~ their hofpitality was the moft extenfive s-every 
door and every heart was i the ftranger and to the fugitive; to thefe they were 


particularly humane and generous, vied with one another who would ufe them belt, and ‘ 
looked on the perfon who fought their protection as a facred depofitum, which on no: 


confideration they were to give up. Men of narrow principles are difpofed to-attribute 
the uncommon hofpitality of the Highlanders not fo much to generofity as to felf-love, 


the abfolute want of inns making it neceffary to receive the ftranger, in hopes of being . 
repaid in their own perfons, or in that of their friends, Hofpitality was founded-on - 


immemorial cuftom, before the thoughts of men. were contracted by the ufe of: weights 
and meafures, and reckoned fo fara facred obligation-as to think themfelves bound to 
entertain the man who from a principle of ill-will and refentment, forned * ‘upon them 


with a numerous retinue, which went under the name of the Odious Vifitor, Coinimb:: 
Dhuimigh. . Of this there have been inftances within a century back ; which kind of 


hofpitality could {carce be fuppofed felf-interefted. 
‘To return from this digreffiou (if it be one) about the favourite virtues of the iflanders 


and their neighbours on the oppofite coaft. “Let us recolieét, that when our fovereigna - 
had any refpite from foreign and domeftic troubles, they did not neglect. to try all: 


means to ailimilate thefe diltant fkirts of their dominions to their other more peaceable * 


and induftrious fubjeéts. The moft of the proprietors, inftead of holding of the lords 


of the ifles, were, on the fall of that great family, dire&ted by their beft friends to get’ 


their charters confirmed by. King James 1V. King James V. made an expedition among 
them, to quell their infurrections ; and King James VI. ferioufly propofed to introduce 


the comforts of civilization among them, when, in his fifteenth parliament, he ereéted - 
the three burghs of Kilkerran or Campbeltown, Inverlochy, and Storneway, which, . 
though among a people impatient of foreign intruders, they did not produce the full : 
effect intended by government, yet made way for beating and diftreffing the renegadoes - 


into good manners, by means of the Campbels and Mackenzies, loyal fubje&s fupported- 


by public authority,.as could not mifs. to determine the iflanders and others to fubmit : 


to good order. . 

At length the local cuftoms, and fuch new ftatutes-as occafion required, ena¢ted by: 
the proprietor, his bailey, and fome. of the better fort of people, were reduced into 
writing, not above a cegtury ago, inthe ifle of Sky, and proclaimed ‘annually at ‘the 


* Made a forced vifit. 
church. 
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church-doors. Some of thefe regulaions are furprizingly regular and diftingt ; and 
under the adminiftration of a humane mafter and a judicious bailey, the p2ople found 
themfelves happy enough. While the fpirit of clanthip preferved any of its warmth, 
the chieftain feldom intended an injury; and when any was offered, by him or by 
- another, it was foon demolithed by the weight of a multitude; but when this balance 
of power was weakened and diflolved, the people lay much at mercy. In time of a 
minority, or when the proprietor took it into his head to vifit London or Edinbifzh, the 
eftate being left under the management of this bailey, who generally was the fteward or 
factor, the rights of mankind were often trampled under foot: being his matter’s eyes, 
ears, and almoft his very foul, by whom he faw, heard, and underitood every thing, 
any obnoxious perfon was eafily mifreprefented. In time of a minority his powers of 
doing mifchief were more unrettrained, tutors being lefs attentive than any men to their 
own intereft. Scarce an imperial procurator fent to one of the diftant-provinces, clad 
in all the authority of the fovereign city, was more dreadful than he, when a judze, 
executor of the laws, raifer of the rents, a drover, and entrufted with kceping the lands. 
The feats of juftice were at too great a dillance ; the law a flow, uncertain, expenfive 
vedreffer of grievances ; the fattor like to be .by his, conftituent, while the 
general voice of a fervile neighbourhood went — ~ the man in power. hefe 
were difcouragements which the tecble efforts of a. farmer could not eafily furmount, 
.In proportion as the old military fpirit decayed, all the natural and artificial connections 
‘of the clans diff Ived apace; ev@ry man was then left fingle,-to combat a force too 
ftrong for him to manage. Ina very feafonable hour the heritable jurifui€tions were 
‘abolithed, and fheriffs depending upon the fovereign alone appointed to difpenfe jultice, 
which was furely a great relief to the leidges, where their Tphere of action was ast too ex. 
tenfive for themfelves or the fubftitutes they were able or willing to employ in excentric 
‘corners ; even in that cafe the people muftered’up mofe fpirit, and acquired {ome 
knowledge of the rights they were born to. _ : 

The proprietors had ftill a hold-which the laws could not- even moderate; for they 
could fet what valué they pleafed on their freeho'd ; and fome among them Who had run 
themfelves in debt by high living; fome who had a paffion for money, and did not fuf. 
ficently confider the ftate of their people, the greater number .miftaking the high prices 
of cattle and of the other produce of their lands for the true ftandard by which to efti- 
mate their ¥ent-roll, without making the neceflary allowance for the greater difburfe- 
ment of the farmers in fervants’ wages, implements of tillage, and in every article of 
living and family-keeping ; and others, a few I believe, unwilling to fee any part of their 
former authority taken away without a fuitable compenfation for it, loaded their people 
with heavier rents than the advanced price of their cattle, &c. could bear ; and rather 
than fink under this burden, crowds of them made their way to the wilds of America; 
though the rage of emigration, like a contagious diitemper, feized upon feveral who 
had little caufe to complain. 

P..S. The hand-fifting of the fouthern part of Scotland has put me in mind of an 
comiffion in the above. 1 was an ancient practice, among the men of rank efpecially,-to 
take an year’s trial of a wife, and if they were mutually fatisfied with one another in 
that time, the marriage was declared good and lawful at the expiration of it. . But when 
either of the parties infifted upon a feparation, and that a child was begotten in the year 
of probation, it was to be taken care of by the father only, and to bé ranked among his 
Jawful children next after his heirs. He was not confidered as a baftard, becaufe the 
cohabitation was juftified by cultom, and introduced with a view of making way for a 
happy and peaceaisle marriage. One of the great Lords of the Ifles took fuch a trial of 
-anoblemau’s daughter upon the continent, got a fon by her, and after feparation fettled 


an 
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an extenfive fortune upon him in lands renendus de me, et heredibus meis, the greater part 
of which his honourable pofterity poffefs to this day. Such was alfo the power of cuf- 
tom, that this apprenticefhip for matrimony brought no reproach on the feparated lady ;. 
and if her chara€ter was guod, the was entitled to an equal match as if nothing had ever 
happened. : ig : : 

Adultery was punithed here by dipping the guilty in a pond,. or by making him or 
her fland ina barrel of cold water at the church door 3 and when the rigour of judicial 
difcipline was a little foftened, the delinquent; clad in a wet canvals fhirt, was made ta 
fland before the congregation; and at the clofe of fervice, the minifter explained to 
him the nature of his offence, and exhorted him to repentanice. 

All civil profeflions were anciently hereditary in the ifles. The bards, the /heanchies 
or genealogifts, the phyficians, the pipers, and even the cooks, all of whom had appoint. 
ments in lands fettled on them, according to the munificent temper of the feudal go- 
vernment. It was only in the time of our fathers, that Macdonald of Clan-ronald’s 
Sheanchy and Bard, Mac-Mhurach, began to pay rent for his heretable farm, The 
other hereditary profeffions have long been come toa clofe, except the Mac-Kartars and. 
Mac-Krumens, the pipers of the family of Mac-Donald and Mac-Leod, who ftill pre , 
ferve their appointments, I fhall alfo except Doétor John Maclean, whofe anceftors 
have been phyficians to the family of Macdonald for time immemorial, educated atthe. 
expence, and preferred to the farm of Shulifta,nearehe gates of Duntulm. The late 
Sir James Macdonald, for the farther encouragement of the above gentleman, fettled: 
upon him a confidersble penfion during life, fo raife alfo the’ emulation of any of his’ 
fons who might be bred to his tufingls, when they obferve a diftin@ion made according: 
to the merit of thefe hereditary profeflors of medicine. . 

Though the profeflions weye. confined to one family, which might naturally be fup-- 
pofed to quench emulation, yet the frequerit occafion thefe artifts had of intermixing with 
the neighbouring chieftains, determined thém to fupport the pride of their fuperiors, by 
exerting their whole powers to excel every other profelfor of their.own art; becaufe- 
their love and attachment to their chief was the firit principle of theireducation. 

Neither have I heard that-any of thefe families ever failed, though, according to the 
courfe of things, that fometimes nught have happened ; but they had the choice of the 
women among their own Yank,- the fupérior often giving directions in this momentous. 
affair ; aud among a number of children fome one or other would be fgund fit to fol-. 
low his father’s, or, in cafe of an accident, his uncle’s calling. It would be ftrange-in-. 
deed, if, among ten or twelve fons, Do€tor Maclean could not find one with a genius; 
for phyfic.. : ; 


Of the Gruagich: 
By the Same. 


BEFORE the arts of carving, engraving, or ftatuary-work were invented, or in the 
countries, into which they were not infroduced, the reprefentations of the Divinity, > 
_ whether high or fubordinate, were no other than the trunks of trees, or rude unformed 
ftones. The emblem of the Supreme God at Dodona, comfecrated hy the Hyperbo-.. 
reans, was the trunk of an oak, and fo it was.in the Maffilian grove, 


Simula@faque mila Deorum 
Arte carent, cefifque extant informia truncis, 
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The emblem of Apollo at Delphi, fet up by the Pelas-Gi, the primitive inhabitants of 
Greece, was no other than a pillar of ftone. Several examples of this kind are men- 
tioned by Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius. 

As the Celtic tribes worfhipped fpiritual Gods, whether the Supreme, or fubordinate 
ones; they well knew that material reprefentations could not be expreflive of them, 
though the trunk of a tree or a {tone could very well mark out the place of worthip, in 
a grove or on the fummit of a mountain, where the finall focieties in the neighbourhood 
might convene on folemn occafions, or as the neceflity of the community might feem 
to require, in order to conciliate the favour aud affiltance of the Divinity whom they re- 
forted to. Men of different religious principles have been often unjult to one another 
in common charge of idolatry ; the Proteftants lay it to the account of the Catholics, 
the Catholics to the account of Pagans of all denominations, which all deny, who know 
beft what they are employed about. ‘They furely pray, fuch at leaft of them as can 
think, not to a {tock or a ftone, whether in a ftate of nature or formed by art intoa 
ftatue, but to the Divinity, of which one or the other isan emblem. Among the 
variety of fubaltern Divinities, which the Celtic tribes worfhipped, the fpirit of the fun 
was in the foremolt rank, the fun being the moft chearful, and the moft univerfally be- 
neficent of all created and vifible beings. It brought joy and gladnefs along with it to 
all the animal creation, to groves, to fields, and meadows. ‘The day of its return was 
celebrated in every diftri€t by a feu dejoye ; whence May-day was called in the Gaulic, 
la Beltein, the day of Bel’s fire; Belis being one of the names of the fun in Gaul. 
Herodian, lib. 8. “The worfhip of the fup was fo frequent, that feveral miftook it for 
the principal objeét of adoration. The inclofures called Grianan, or Grianham, the 
Houfe of the Sun, are to be met with every where, in which they offered their facrifices, 
commonly horfes, burnt betwixt two large fires ; whence the proverb, “ He is betwixt 
two Beltein fires,” which is applied to one in the hands of two artful perfons, whofe in- 
trigues he is not able to efcape. From thefeinclofures they alfo received oracular re- 
fponfes. When the elegant arts were invented, the Celtic Deitics appeared carved, en- 
graved, or painted, in fuch forms as the imagination of the workman fuggelted to him 
as the moft emblematical and expreflive of the common conceit they entertained of the 
Divinities they meant to point out. ‘Then they changed the rude lumps into figures 
refembling living creatures, generally into men, as being the moft honourable forms. 
The Spirit of the Sun, or the God who, according to the ancient creed, guided it in 
its courfe, was figured as a young lively man, with long, yellow, difhevelled hair : under 
this appearance Apollo hath the epithet of xeveexouos, the golden haired, given him 
by Euripides ; and of axsigisxoucs, the unfhaven, by Homer, alluding to beams of the 
fan, which are long and yellow. ‘This imaginary conceit of the Hyperborean Apollo 
made its way to the Highlands of Scotland, where to this day he is called by the name 
of Gruagach, the fair-haired. The fuperftition or warm imagination of ignorant 
people introduced him as a fportive falutary gueft into feveral families, in which he 
played many entertaining tricks and then difappeared. It is a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, fince he hath been fuppofed to have got an honeft man’s daughter with child, 
at Shulifta, near to Duntulme, the feat of the family of Macdonald: though it is more 
probable, that one of the great man’s retinue did that bufinefs for him. But though 
the Gruagach offers himfelf to every one’s fancy as a young handfome man, with fair 
treffes, his emblems, which are in almoit every village, are no other than rude unpo- 
lifhed flones of diflerent figures juft as they feemed caft up to the hand of the Druid 
who confecrated them. Carving was not introduced into the Hebrides; aud though it 
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had, fuch of the unformed images as were preferved would for their antiquity be reve- 
renced, in preference of any attempts in the modern arts, 

The Gruagich flones, as far as tradition can inform us, were only honoured with I}. 
bations of mi'k from th: hands of the dairy ‘maid, which were offered to Gruagach 
upon the Sunday, for the prefervation of the cattle on the enfuing weck. From this 
cuilom Apo:lo feems to have derived the epithet Galaxius. ‘This was one of the fober 
offerings that well became a poor or frugal people, who had neither wine nor oil to 
beftow ; by which they reccommended their only ftock aid fubGSftence to their fa- 
vourite divinity, whom they bad always in their cye, and whofe bleffings they enjoyed 
every day. Theinfcription “ Apollini Granno” (Grianich the Sunny) was on a 
ftone of this kind, dug up from the ruins of the Roman Pretenture, in King James the 
fixth’s time ‘The infcription in Grater, “ Apollini Befino,” feems to have been 
on fuch another, - The rock idols of Cornwall, in Dr. Borlafe, feem to be of the 
fame kind, though of different forms; for it was not the fhape, but the confucration, 
that pointed out their ufes, Notwithftanding they are numerous in this ifland, you 
will {carce meet with any two of them of the fame caft. The idol {tones befides 
that remain with us are oblong fquare altars of rough ftone, that lie within the Druids 
houfes, as we call them. Obferve alfo, that the worthip of the fun feems to have con- 
tnued in England until King Canute’s time, by a law of his, which prohibits that, with 
other idolatrous pragticcs, 











APPENDIX.—-Numser XL... 
Of the Numb:rs in the Hebrides and the Weftern Highlands. 


Counties, Parithes. folie ren Sari : 
Argyle — Torac _ —_ 89 _ 
a Rofs ‘ tn of Mull _— ace = ease J 
Kilmore _- _ 1800 — 
Argyle — Cannay _ _ 16 — 276 
Muck _ _ 80 —_— 9 
Invernefs — Rum _ _ 271 —- 
Egg - > 44. —= > 390 
Slate ~— { 1400 _ 1 
Strath _ | goo —_ 
Portree ~ 1100 —_ 
Brackadel _ He of ; 2500 _ 
Diurnifh and Waternith ne [2500 = 
Kilmvir _~ | 1300 _— 2 
Snizort — J L 800 — 
Rofs w- Loch-Broom _ _ 2000 
Affynt _ _ 1600 
Gair-loch — _ 3000 _ 1 
Applecrofs _ _ 1200 : 
Lock-carran — _ § rks 
Kintail =~ — 6oo 
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: - Proteftants R 
Counties, Parithes. paeeckieanles Catholics 
Invernefs —~ Glenelg, Bernera — _ 660 
Knodyart and 2 
North Morrar § “a Te er, 959 
Allin pene Morrar _ _ — 300 
Argyle the Pa. d207NaB oa AoE e599 
. - | Moydart _ 10 — 500 
rith of 
Sunnart — 439 — 4 
Ardnamurchan — _ 957 
Morvern _ _ IIco 
Lifmore and Appin — 2860 


Thefe are the Parifhes mentioned in the Report, which I either vifited or failed by. 
The reader may be probaby defirous of a view of the numbers contained in the other 
ilands ; which fhall be given from the fame authority, except when otherwife mene 
tioned. 


Javernels = Ifle of Lewis *, 

Stornaway _ _ 2000 

Lochs _ —_ 800 

Elig —_ _ 1000 

Barvas _ - 1000 
Ifie of Harris 

with Bernera 
Pabbay | 
Killegray { 
Enfay ay P2000 
Joranfay | 
Scaop = J 

North Wift 

with Heyfkir f _ 1700 _ X 
Barra 

South Wift 

with Benbecula _ 250 == 1850 
Erifea 

Barra ¢ _ _ 80 — 1020 
St. Kilda t _ 88 

Argyle — Tir-l - az 1240 
Col _ _ goo — 3 


* According to the account communicated to me by Mr. Gillander, ageat of the ifland, the cumber of 
fouls, in £763, amounted to between cight and nine thoufand. 

+ Barra was a Proteitant ifle till the reign of Charles IT. when fome Catholic miffionaries, taking ad. 
vantage of the neglect and ill condudt of the minifter, brought the ishabitants over to their teligion. 

From Mr, Macaulay’s Hiftory of that ifland. ; 
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APPENDIX.—Numner XII. 
Copy of a Writ of Fire and Sword. 


“« CHARLES, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, To our Lovites * 

Meffengers, our Sheriffes in that part, con- 
jun@ly and feverally, fpecially conftitut ; and to all and fundry our leidges whom it 
effeirs, greitting. Forafmuchas wee and the Lords of our Privy Councell being informed, 
that upon the 23d day of June laft by paft, the Perfons underwritten, viz. Lauchlan 
M‘Laine of Broloies, He€tor Oig M‘Laine. his brother, &c. were orderly denounced 
rebels and put to’ the horn by virtue of letters of denounciation dire@ at the inftance 
of Duncan Fifher, Procurator Fifcal of the Jufticiar Court of Argyle for our intereft 
againft them, for their not compearing perfonally within the Tolbuith of the burgh of 
Innerrary, upon the faid 23d day of June laft, before Mr. John Campbell of Moy, 
Sherilie Depute of the Sherriffedome of Argyle, to our right trufty and well beloved 
Coufin and Councellor Archibald Earle of Argyle, Heretable Julticiar General of the 
faid Shyre of Argyle and the ifles thereof, as they who were lawfully cited upon the 
24th and asth days of May laft, by Duncan Clarke, Meffenger, to have compeared the 
faid day and place, to have found caution aéted in the bookes of adjournall for their 
compearance the faid day, to have anfwered and underlyen the law for their convo- 
cating the nuinber of three or four hundreth men in Aprile laft, by fending of Iyre 
proces thro’ the ifle of Mall, Morveran, and other places, and remaining and abydeing 
upon the lands of Knokerfmartin in ane warlyke poflure, from the 2d of the {aid 
month to the laft thereof; as alfo convocating one hundreth men, and keeping them 
in arms the fpace forcfaid at Gadderly and Glenforfay ; and ficklike for garrifoning 
the houf: and fort of Cairnbulg upon the day of the faid month, 
or ane or other of them, with the number of armed perfons, and 
appointing a captain and other officers for keeping the fame, and fecuring the country 
againit the execution of our laws; for their violent away carrying feveral corns, bear, 
horfe, and fwyne, arrefted upon the lands of Croffchoill and Sulnavaig, by Duncan 
Clarke Meficr ger, notwith{tanding of a lawful intimation made by the faid Meffenger of 
the faid arreftment ; and likowife for the faid Lauchlan M‘Laine of Broloies, and David 
Ramfay commiflary of the ifles, and their followers, being in Tirie in Aprile laft, and 
opprefling the tenants there, by quartering and forning upon them, and caufing bring 
meal and provifion frae the tenants and poffeflors of Kendway in ‘Tirie, and others, to 
Lauchlan M‘Laine baillie, in Virie, his houfe in Kilfile 5 and laltle, for the furfaid 
perfons and their followers, in the months of March or Aprile lait, their entering into 
a league and bond, and obligeing themfelves by oath to join and adbere ene to another, 
and immediately thereafter garrifoned the boufe and fort of C mbulg in manner for. 
laid, contrar to and in contempt of our laws and 2@s of parliament made agaiutt the'e 
crymes in manner at length fpecified in the criminal letrers ed againit then there. 
anent, as the faid letters of denunciation, duly execute and regillrate in. the books of 
adjournal of the Juftice Court of the Shyre of Argyle, conform to the ad of parliament, 
produced in the prefence of the Lords of our Privy Counceil bears. At the proce s 
of the which horn the forenamed perfons moft proudely and contsnptuoufly lye and 
remain taking no reguard thereof nor of our authority and laws, bor in contempt of 
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the fame haunts, frequents, and repairs to all places within this our realm, as if they 
were our free leidges. . Wee therefore, with the advice of the Lords of our Privy 
Council, have made and conftitute, and hereby make and conttitute, the Lord Neill 
Campbell, John Campbell younger of Glenorchy, Sir James Campbell of Lawers, John 
M‘Leod of Dunvegan, Sir Norman M‘Leod, Campbell of Ardfirglas, 
M‘Donald captain of Clanronald, Alexander Campbell, uncle to Auchintreck, 
M‘Alafter of Loop, and Duncan Stewart of Appin, our conittiffioners in that 
part, to the effect after {peceified givand, grantand, and committand to. them con- 
' junétly and feverally our full power and commiflion, exprefs bidding, and charge to 
convocat our leidges in armes, and to pals, fearch, feck, take, and apprehend, and, 
in cafe of refiftance or hoftile oppofition, to purfue to the death the faids Lauchlan 
Maclaine of Broloes and remnant perfons forefaids rebells for the caufes above-writt-n. 
And if for their defence they fhall happen to flee to ftrengthes or houfes, in that cafe, 
Wee, with advice forefaid, ‘give fu'l power and authority to our faids Commiffoners 
conjunétly and feverally as faid is, to pafs, perfue, and affedge the faids {trengths and 
houfes, raife fyre and all kynd of force and warlyke engynes that can be had, for 
winning and recovering thereof, and apprehending the. faids rebells and their comptices 
being thereintill; and if in purfute of the faids rebclls and their complices, they refiit-. 
ing to be taken, or in afledging the faids ftrengths and houles, there fhali happen to 
be fyre raifing, mutilation, flaughter, deftrution of corns or. goods or other incons 
veniences to follow, Wee, with advyce forefaid, will and grant, and for us and our fuce 
ceffors, decern and ordain, that the fame fhall »not be imputed as cryme or” offence 
to our faid Commiffioners, nor to the perfons affifting them in the execution of this 
our commiffion ; with power to our faids Commiffioners, or fuch as fhall be convocat 
be them, to bear, wear, and make ufe of hagbutts and piftolls.in the execution of this 
our commiffion, notwithftanding of any law in the contrary, And farder, we do hereby 
Sake our faids Commiffioners and fuch perfons as fhall aifift them in the execution of 
this our commiftion, under our fpecial proteétion and fafeguard. And this our com- 
miflion to continow and endure for the fpace of ane year after the date hereof: Pro- 
vyded that our faids Commiffioners give ane account to us of their diligence and pro- 
cedure here betwixt and the firft day of January next. | 
% Qur will is herefore, and we charge you ftrily.and command that, incontinent 
thir our letters feen, ye pafs to the market crofles of ; ' and other 
places ucedful, and thereat in our name and authority command and charge all and 
fundry our good and loving fubjeéts, in their moft fubftantial and warlyke manner, to 
ryfe, concur with, fortify and affift our faids Commiffioners in the execution of this’ 
our commiflion under all higheft -paynes and charges that after may follow. 
Given at, &c.”” : 


The above is copied from the records of the Privy Council of Scotland, on the 22d~ 
July 1675, 7 


APPENDIX.—Numpir XH. 
Of the Sivvens. 


A Loathfome and very infe€tions difeafe of the venereal kind, called the Sivvens, has . 
Jong affli&ted the inhabitants of the Highlands, and from thence fome parts of the 
Lowlands in Scotland, even as far as the borders of England. . ‘Tradition fays that it 
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was introduced by the foldiers of Cromwell garrifoned in the Highlands. it occafions 
foul ulcers in the throat, mouth, and fkin, and fometimes deep boils, which, when ulcer- 
ated, put on a cancerous ap,carance. It fometimes deftroys the nofe, or caufes the 
teeth to drop out of their fcckets ; fometimes a fungus appears in various parts of the 
body, refembling a rafberry, in the Erfe language called Sivven. This diforder chiefly 
attacks children, and the lowett class of peop!e, who communicate it to each other by 
their dirty habit of living. It is propagated not only by fleeping with, fucking, or fa- 
luting the infeéted, but even by ufing the fame fpoon, knife, glafs, cup, pipe, cloth, 
&c. betove they have been wafhed and cleaned. ‘This, like other fpecies of the ve- 
nereal difeale, is curcd by mercury; and the only means of preventing fo dreadful a 
malady is by the itri€teft attention to every circumitance of cleanline(s. 


APPENDIX.— Number XIV. 


On the Duchefs of Ath.ll and Lady Wright fifbing at Atholl-Houfe. 
By a Lany. 


WHERE (filver-footed Garry nimbly flows, 

Whole verdant Lanks the nymphs and naiads love ; 
Where nature ev’ry Llvoming fweet beltows, 

Not lefs delightful than Idalia’s grove ; 


As contemplation led my wand’ring feet 
Along the margin of the cryftal flood, 

The feather’d fongfters hail’d the {weet retreat, 
And gentle zephyrs whifper’d thro’ the wood. 


Charm’d with the fcene, filent a while I gaz’d, 
Intently liftening to the murm ring itream, 

In grateful tranfports nature’s God | prais’d, 
And long my foul purfu’d the rapt’rous theme. 


At length I heard, or fancy form’d the tale, 
A gentle voice in mournful notes complain ; 
Soft echo bore the accents thro’ the vale, 
And thus the mourner feem’d to breathe his pain : 


“« ‘Why did Lidly leave the coral groves, 
Where fafety on the breaft of filence lies? 
Danger fill waits the heedlefs fool that roves, 
And in purfuit of fleeting blifs he dies. 


*€ Once fatal day, as near the brink I ftray’d, 
‘Two pleafing forms tean’d o’er the trembling brook 5 
Their gentle fmiles an artlefs mind betray’d: 
Mifchiet fure never wore fo fair a look! 


Each 
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“ Each held a magic wand with wond’rous grace, 
A pendant line convey’d the tempting bait ; 
O! fight portentous to the finny race, 
Fraught with the dire command of cruel fate! 


‘* My tender mate play’d fearlefs by my fide ; 
With eager joy fhe fnatch’d the hidden dart, 
Inftant, alas! I Joft my lovely bride; 
What racking torture feiz’d my wounded heart ! 


“ Wer fince that hour, to pining grief a prey, 
My flowing tears increafe my native flood ; 
In melancholy fighs I wafte the day, 
And fhun the commerce of the fealy brood. 


“© Should chance this mournful tale at Blair relate, 
Where dwell the dang’rous fair who caus’d my pain; 
They who can love fo well would mourn my fate, 
And ne’er difturb our harmlefs race again,” 


APPENDIX.-—Numser XV. 
Repofitory of Afbes. 


TWO miles north of Coupar Angus, near a fmall village called Coupar Grange, 
on a gentle eminence, was lately difcovered a repofitory of the afhes of facrifices, which 
our anceftors were wont to offer up, in honour of their deities. [tis a large fpace, 
of a circular form, fenced with a wall on either fide, and paved at bottom with flags. 
The walls are about five fect in height, and built with coarfe ftone. They form an 
outer and an inner circle, diftant from each other nine feet. ‘fhe diameter of the inner 
circle is fixty feet ; and the area of it is of a piece with the circumjacent foil. But the 
{pace between the walls is filled with afhes of wood, particularly oak, and with the 
bones of various f{pecies of animals. I could plainly diftinguith the extremities of fe- 
veral bones of fheep; and was informed that tecth of oxen and fheep had been found. 
The top of the walls and afhes is near two feet below the furface of the field. ‘The 
entry is from the N, W. and about ten or twelve feet in breadth. From it a pathway 
fix feet broad, and paved with fmall ftones, leads eaftward to a large tree-ftone, ftand- 
ing erect between the walls, and reaching five feet above the pavement, fupported by 
other ftones at bottom. It is Hat on the upper part and two feet fquare. Another 
repofitory of the fame kind and dimenfions was fome months ago difcovered at the dif 
tance of three hundred paces from the former. From the numbers of oak trees that 
have been digged out of the neighbouring grounds it would appear that this was an- 
ciently a grove. 

A further account of fimilar ftruétures have been fince communicated to me. 

Mr. Pennant, in the third volume of his Tour in Scotland, gives an account of an 
ancient building difcovered near the village of Coupar Grange, within two miles of 
Coupar in Angus ; this he fappofes was a repofitory for the afhes of the facrifices which 
our anceftors were wont to offer in honour of their deities. A building of this kind, 

and 
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and which probably had been intended for the fame purpofes, was lately difcovered 
in the county of Edinburgh, in a field to the north of Midleton houfe, the feat of 
Mr. Michelfon, and about a mile and half fouth-weft of Borthwick caftle. This build. 
ing, like that defcribed by Mr. Pennant, was about a foot under the prefent furface of 
the field, and was. difcovered by the plough; it differed from Mr. Pennant’s in being 
only an irregular fegment of a circle, and in Laving the bottom lined with fine clay in 
place of flags; like Mr. Pennant’s, it had a narrow entry, pointing nearly N. W. Be- 
low Ihave given a rude figure, with the dimenfions. This building is formed in geq- 
neral of rough land {tones, and is open at top, the ftones not bound or overlapping 
one another as in good mafonry, and none, even of the beft ftones, appear to have 
been formed by art; the furrounding foil is gravel going deeper than the foundation 
of the walls. The whole fpace between the walls was filled with materials very difs 
ferent from the circumjacent foil: the greateft part of the contents was a rich black 
mould, irregularly interfperfed with charcoal of wood, burnt earth, and bones reduced 
to a refemblance of iaw-duft ; a great many teeth in a more perfeét {tate, fome of them 
very entire, all evidently the teeth of Phytophagous animals, fome plainly the teeth of 
fheep and oxen, and no appearance of human teeth. No artificial fubftances were 
found, nor any thing elfe but fome {tones that muft have fallen from the furrounding 
-walls. The whole bottom was lined to the depth of fome inches with fine foft clay. 
On a rifing ground to the eaft, called are fome large ftones, and are 
probably remains of fome ancient religious ftru€ture. About a mile to the weft a field 
called the Chefters, with regular terraffes, on a bank to the north of it. It is withed 
that our Britifh antiquarians would confider this ancient fubterraneous building, and 
give fome account of it. 

P. S, Lam informed that a building of the above kind has been lately difcovered. 
in the eaft of Fife. 


F. Inch. 
Beginning of the entry - - 2 6. broad. 
Length of the entry - - 15 == long. 
Outward wall of the circular part - 42 —— long. 
Inward wall of ditto - - 33. —  long.. 
Height of the circular walls - 5 5 
Width betwixt the circular walls ~ 5 2 





Defcription of Craighall. 


CRAIGHALL, a gentleman’s feat, two-miles north of Blairgowrie. The fituation 
of it is romantic beyond the power of defcription. It is placed in the midtt of a deep 
glen, furrounded on all fides with wide-extended dreary heaths; where are ftill to be 
{een the rude monuments of thoufands of our anceftors, who here fought and che 
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The houfe itfelf ftands on the brow of a vaft precipice, at the foot of which the river 
Erecht ruas deep and fullen along. It commands a profpect for the fpace of half a 
mile northward, the moft pleafant and moft awful that can be conceived. About 
- twice the diftance now mentioned, the river, that had for many miles glided along beau- 
tifully floping banks, covered with trees of various kinds planted by the hand of nature, 
feels itfelf confined in a narrow channel, by rocks of an aftonifhing height, through 
the chinks of which the oaks fhoot forth and embrace each other from oppofite fides, 
fo as to exclude the kindly influences of the'fun, and to occafion almoft a total darknef: 
below. The ftream cuncealed from our view makes a tremendous noife, as if affrighted 
by the horrors of its confinement. The echoing of the caves on every fide render the 
feene ftill more dreadful. At length the river is diverted in its courfe by a promontory 
of a great height, vulgarly called Lady Lindfay’s Caitle. Near the fummit this rock is 
feparated into two divifions, each of which rifes to a confiderable height, oppofite one 
to another, and appear like walls hewn out of folid ftone. In the intermediate {pace, 
fame favs, this adventurous heroine fixed her refidence, After a few more windings, 
the river direéts its courfe to Craighall, having faluted feveral impending precipices as 
it rufhed along; particularly one of enormous fize and fmooth in front, at the bafe of 
which, in a hollow cavern, is heard acontinual dropping of water at regular intervals. 


Reeky Linn. 


REEKY LINN, three miles north of Alyth, and two from the famous hill of Barry, 
one of the largett and molt beautiful cafcades of water in Scotland. The river May 
here darts over a precipice fixty feet in height. Through the violence of the fall the 
vapour is forced upward in the air like fmoke, or, as the Scotch term it, reek, from 
whence it has its name. For a confiderable fpace along the courfe of the river, the 
rocks on each fide rife a hundred feet, and the river itfelf, in feveral places, has been 
found thirty fathoms deep. 


Of certain Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Perth. 


Communicated by Mr. Tuomas Marst art. 


-ON the eaftern banks of the Tay, about a mile anda quarter above Perth, isa place 
called Rome, to which the Roman road, traced from Ardoch to Innerpeffery and Dup- 
plin, points, and is continued on the other fide of the ‘Tay, in the manner that fhall be 
prefently obferved. 

At Rome is fuppofed to have been a bridge made of wood; for, in very dry feafons, 
large beams of oak, placed up and down the {tream, are feen. ‘Thefe, were the founda- 
tions, fixed exaétly in a fpot where the tide never flows, and is only immediately out of 
its reach, This bridge was much frequented, ftrongly guarded, perhaps often attacked ; 
for in the ground on the weftern fide are frequently found urns. 

About half a mile eaft of Rome, at a place called Sherifftown, are the veltiges of a 
fort, but much defaced by agriculture. ‘The caufeway or Roman road is continued 
from Rome, turns north at the fields of Sherifftown, and paffes through a noted Roman 
camp at Graflywall. . 

In its courfe it gocs by a druidical temple confifting of nine large ftones, furrounding 
an area of twenty-five feet diameter, placed on a furnmit commanding a great view. 
‘The road then pafles Berry-hill, and through the village of Dirige-moor, where it is 
very complete. From thence it is continued by the houfe of Byres, Stobhall, and 
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road afterwards pafles near E. Hutton, and from thence runs to the banks of the Illa 
or Ilay. Its whole courfe from Rome to this place is nine miles, vifible in many places, 
left fo near to the villages as the ftones have been removed for building. 

At the fpot where the road touches on the Illa, a bridge is fuppofed once to have 
ftood: the neceffity is evident ; for on the oppofite fide was a confiderable Roman 
poft. The Romans profited of the commodious accident of the two rivers, the Tay 
and the Illa, which unite at a certain diftance below. Thefe formed two fecure fences 
the Romans made a third by a wall of great thicknefs, defended again by a ditch both 
on the infide and the outfide. Thefe extend three miles in a line from the Tay to the 
Illa, leaving within a vaft {pace, in form of a Delta. Near the head of the bridge is a 
large mount exploratory, and probably once protected by a tower onthe fummit. On 
a line with this are two others; one about the middle of the area, the other nearer the 
‘Tay: thefe are round ; but Mr. Marthall doubts whether they are the work of art. 
But clofe to the junétion of the Tay and Illa is a fourth, artificial, which is ftyled Car- 
rick-know, or the Boat-hill, and feems defigned to cover alanding-place. I muft note 
that the wall is ftyled the Cleaving-wall.. It merits further difquifition, as it will pro. 
bably be found to be fubfervient to the ufes of the camps at Hiethic and other places in 
the neighbourhood, which fome native antiquary may have ample time to explore. 

Not far from Blairgown is a vatt re€tanguiar inclofure, encompafied with a lofr 
rampart and a deep ditch; the length is an Englifh mile and a quarter; the bresath 
half a mile. Three rifing grounds run parallel to each other the whole length of it. 
Two rivulets and Lornty water take likewile parallel courfes at the bottom between 
thefe rifings, In certain parts within are multitudes of tumuli. ‘The fame are obferved 
in greater numbers on the fouth exterior fides, and fome on the eaft. With them are 
mixed feveral circular buildings, with an entrance on one part: of thefe little more 
than the foundations are left, which are fix feet thick. Some include an area of forty- 
eight feet ; but the greater number only twenty-feven. The ditch is on the infide; by 
which this inclofure appears to have been defigned for a different purpofe than a camp. 
It probably was an oppidum of the ancient inhabitants of the country : the circular foun- 
dations, the reliques of their habitations, which, when entire, might have been of the 


form of the Danifh Dunes, fo frequent in the Hebrides ; as the tumuli are certainly the 
places of interment. 


APPENDIX.—Numser XVI. 


An abridged Account of the Effects of the Lightning which broke on Melvill Houfe, in Mife- 


JSoire, the Seat of the Earl of Leven, on the 27th of Odober, 1733: 


Being Extracts of a Letter from Mr. Cours Mactaurtn, Profelfor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, to 
Sir Hans Sroane. 


* SIR, Edinburgh, December 3, 1733. 
“ AT the defire of the Earl of Leven I went to Melvill houfe, and took a particular 
furvey of the effects of the lightning, which broke upon the houfe on the 27th of Odto-. 
ber laft. As fome of them were very furprifing, I thought it might be worth while to 
fend you the following relation, not doubting of your thinking it worthy the attention 
of the Royal Saciety. ‘The houfe ftands about twenty miles north from Edinburgh, 
on the north fide of a plain, which extends far from eaft to welt and towards three 
VOL, Ill. Ag Set ee 
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miles bréad, fronts to the eaftward of fouth, and near it are great plantations, which 
almoft furround it, and in fome places extend to the diitance of three miles, 

“* We had fine weather in this country from the gth to the 25th of O&ober, when 
the mercury fell very confiderably, and the weather changed. ‘The 26th was a very 
bad day, having heavy rain, and in fome places fnow and hail. On the 27th the wind 
was weit, the morning cloudy, and we had thunder and lightning in many places very 
remote from Melviil. 

* Tt was on the 27th, betwixt fix and feven in the morning, that the lightning broke 
upon the houfe, attended with loud peals of thunder. JT could only meet with one man 
who was in the fields at that time, who was fo much terrified that I could gather but 
little from him. He faid the ftorm came from the N. EF. towards the S. W.felt it 
very hot, anda ftrong fulphureous fmell as the lightning paffed over him; faw it break, 
as he imagined, with all the colours of the rainbow among the trees near the houfe, 
filling all the country round with an extraordinary light. 

‘* The houfe is covered with lead, and has four chimney-fops on each fide of the 
cupola. Of the four on the eaft end of the houfe, one of them, in which was one of 
the kitchen vents, and where there only was fire at that time of the morning, was beat 
down level with the lead roof :: fome of the ftones were carried above one hundred feet 
into the garden. ‘The flates which covered the floping part of the roof on the welt end 
were broke off for a confiderable fpace. There was one breach appearing in the outfide. 
of the wall, which we were fure pierced through it: this was in the attic ftory, towards 
the welt end of the north front.. A {tone was drove twenty feet from the breach upon 
a level, broke a fplinter off a ftone ftep of a back ftaircafe, and rebounded twelve thet, 
‘That part of the lightning which produced the moft confiderable effects came down the 
chimney-head, which is the moft northerly of the four on the eaft of the cupola, where 
there isa vent of another chimney in the kitchen. In its defcent it made feveral breaches 
in that vent: it is plain that two proceeded from it, becaufe the {moke from. that chim. 
ney proceeded from both; one of them in the great ftaircafe, from which a ftone of 
thirty-two pounds heavy weight was beat out, fo as to ftrike the marble floor at twenty- 
fix feet diftance, meafured on a level, and after that rebounded on the adjoining walt, 
All the windows were entire in this ftaircafe; nor did any other effects appear there, 
The other breach in this vent was in the Oppofite direétion, and pierced. into a bede 
chamber on the eaft fide, where was a noifome, fulphureous {mell for a confiderable 
time after, and a great heat; it made in the bed-chamber a large breach in the plaifter 
cornice, and carried plaifter and lath quite acrofs the room. Many panes of glafs were 
broke in both windows. I apprehend there muft have been another breach from the 
dame vent with a fouth direction, becaufe of the wonderful effet in the corner of the 
great dining-room, where a {mall {plinter of wood, about thirteen inches long, and not 
heavier than two quills, was beat with fo much force againft the floor, as to leave a 
mark equal to the depth and length of its own body. On taking down the pannel be. 
longing to this bit of moulding, there was a crévice found, and this is very Dear oppo- 
fite to the great breach in the ftaircafe, only about four feet higher, but divided by the 
folid mid wall of the houfe. In this dining-room many of the piure-frames were 
feorched, the paintings defaced and fpoiled, but the canvas entire. Panes broke here 
in all the windows ; and the window-curtains fo much finged as to blacken our hands, 
on rubbing the fide next the windows. In the drawing-room at the eait end of the 
great dining-room, the cornice plaifter was broke in many places, and panes broke, 
‘The bed-chamber next it was already mentioned. 
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* In the drawing-room on the weft end of this dining-room, the windows were en- 
tire, the fhutters clofe, the doors locked, and no foot came down the chimney ; yet 
there is a large deep fplinter tore out of a ftrong oak pannel. Before the pannel ftands 
a japaned cabinet, greatly tarnifhed at one end. A pier glafs betwixt the windows, in 
a glafs frame, has two breaches in the frame, and the reft entire. In the bed-chamber 
next to this drawing-room nothing was obferved. In the corner of the drefling-room 
belonging to this apartment there ftood a barometer, which was broke in pieces: the 
mercury difappeared, and we could find no remains of it. I muft mention in this place, 
that his lord{hip would not allow a fervant to clean any part of this principal floor till I 
fhould fee the effects of the lightning. In this drefling-room the pannels were much 
broke and fhattered ; and of thirty panes fifteen were broke. 

“* Below thefe apartments, in the-firft floor, is the bed-chamber where my lord and 
lady lay, being the centre room in the weft front. ‘Two panes of one of the windows 
were broke, and the glafs found fticking on the curtains.of the bed. Many pieces of 
the mouldings of the panngls were broke and torn off. The mirror of a drefling-glafs 
broke to pieces, the quickfilver melted off, but the frame entire, and ftood in its place; 
it fmelt of fulphur for fome hours after. ‘Two {mall pictures beat from one fide of the 
room to the other. A pier glafs betwixt the windows entire, but the pannel below it 
beat out ; and a cheft of drawers before the pannel received no harm. The frames of 
two pictures, which hung at the fide of the bed, were much broke; and one of the 
parinels fell out lately, when a fervant was dutting it. . 

‘* My lord’s account of what he obferved is, that he was awaked with the noife of a 
great guilt of wind; that, upon looking up and drawing the curtain, he perceived the 
lightning enter the room with great brightnefs, appearing of a bluith colour. It made 
him cover his eyes for a moment ; and on looking up, the light feemed to be abated, 
and the bluifh colour had difappeared ; at the fame time he heard the thunder, which 
made an uncommon noife; he felt at the fame time the bed and the whole room fhake, 
much in the fame manner one feels a horfe when he roufes, and was like to be choaked 
with the fulphur. When the maid opened the door, fhe was fcarcely able to breathe 
from the fulphureous fteams which filled the room ; happily the room was large, being 

* twenty-two feet fquare, and fixteen feet high. 
** In an adjoining bed-chamber a gilded fereen was quite fpoiled, and though folded 


up, the gilding is burnt off every leaf. 
* In the parlour the gilding was melted off the leather hangings nearly of this form\; 


and in the window directly oppofite, at the diftance of twenty-four feet, in one of the 
panes, there is a rent exactly of the fame form with the melted place of the gildiag, 
which does not reach to either end of the pane, about two inches long each line, the 
length of the lines of the melted hangings being above two feet each. ‘This room in 
the fouth front. ra 
“ In the drawing-room on this floor there were many effects of the lightning. It 
has two windows to the fouth, and two to the eaft. A pannel was loofe, but kept from 
falling by a half-length piture which hung before it, upon a nail in the wall above the 
top of the pannel: on removing the picture the pannel came down, and a piece of ftone 
in the wall fell in, which probably had beat the pannel out of its place. On the outfide 
of the houfe we difcovered two breaches oppofite to the pannel, but they did not feem 
to godeep. Several other pannels were beat out, and particularly one of nine fect high, 


and three feet broad, was beat out fo to as to have the infide turned outward, and was 
- 402 found 
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found refting with the end upon achair. Betwixt the two fouth windows ftood a pier 
glafs, which has a piece taken out of it of a femicircular figure, nearly three inches long 
and two inches deep, and no crack or flaw in the reft of the glafs; the gilded frame 
much finged above and below: the piece was found broken, and one part had the 
-quickfilver mefted : above the glafs we perceived a hole in the pannel, as if burnt 
through. ‘There was only one pane broke in this room, which was in one of the eat 
windows. ‘The hole in the pane was of the fize and fhape of a weaver’s fhuttle. A 
glafs (like the other) which itood betwixt the two eaft windows was broke in pieces: 
the chimney-glafs not touched. The vent of this room goes to the chimney-top, which 
was beat down, 

“* In the adjoining bed-chamber, there weye feveral pannels beat out, and fome parts 
of them appeared to be burnt. A piece of ftone was found in the floor, which was 
evidently beat from behind one of the pannels, from a large hard ftone, which appeared 
to be much fhattered. 

“* In the attic ftory is the billiard-room, above the two eaft drawing-rooms: here the 
floor is torn up in two places, and large fplinters are carried off from the middle of the 
planks. A picture was driven out of its frame towards the other fide of the room ; the 
leather hangings torn, and the gilding melted in many places. Of forty panes in this 
room, thirty-four were broke. 

‘* Above the drefling-room, where the barometer was broke, is an interfole, where 
there is a confiderable breach in the infide of the wall, from which lime and rubbith 
were beat over the room. On a fhelf feveral glaffes were broke, as were fome bottles, 
anda china bowl: four large bottles full of gunpowder on the fame fhelf efcaped un- 
touched, 

“In the under ftory, in the kitchen, one of the windows looking eaft was beat to 
pieces : one of the iron bands beat to the oppofite wall; the other was driven out of a 
door, in a direction at right angles to the former; the plaifter below the window torn 
up; and a lead ciftern which ftood near it received fome damage. 


“* No perfon in the houfe received any harm, except that my lord complained much 
of his eyes for fome days.” 


APPENDIX.—Numper XVI. 
Copy of King Matcolm’s Charter to the Town of St. Andrews. 


MALCOLMUS, Rex Scottorum, omnibus fuis probis hominibus falutem. Sciatis 
me concefliffle hac Carta confirmafle Burgenfibus Epifcopi San@ti Andreze omnes liber- 
tates et confuetudines, quas mei Burgenfes communes habent per tctam terram meam, 
et quibufcunque portibus applicuerint. Qua de re volo et firmiter fuper meum plena- 
rium foris faétum prohibeo ne quis ab illis aliquid injufte exigat. Teftibus, Waltero 


Cancellario, Hugone de Moriville, Waltero filio Alani, Waltero de Lyndyfay, Roberto 
Avengh Apud Sanctum Andream. 
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APPENDIX.—Nomazer XVIII. 


THE ROMAN MEASURES, whereof Vefpafian’s Congius was their Standard, com+ 
pared with the MEASURES ufed at prefent (anno 1775) in Annandale, where, as 
in all other Parts of Scotland, the Stirling Jug, or Scots Pint, continues to.be the 





































Standard. 
Englith Englih 
Roman Meafures, Cubic | Annandale Meafures. Cubic Difference, 
Inches. | * Inches, : 
3 Sextarius } Congius 103"Sde 1 Scota Pint or Jugg to3*s4y. joo't3, Cub. Inch. 
6 Dutto 1 Congius 207°22 | 2 Pints 1 Annandale Cap] 206-5 26 De De, 
4 Congius 1 Urna 828-25 | 4 Ditto Caps } Firlot 837728 |) el De De. 
8 Congius 1 Amphora |-1656'32 | 8 Ditto Caps 1 Firlot 1654722 | 202 De De, 
3 Modius 1 Amphora | — — | 4 Firlots 1 Boll 6617-8: _- —- = 
zo Amphora 1 Culeus /33130°3%% [20 Firlots 5 Bolls — |33089'42% |lg1‘y4fs O'x4s Scots Gills. 
I 
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APPENDIX.—Nomszr XIX. 
Lift of Scots Manufadtures, which are exported, and were made, 9c. 


CORDAGE, ropes, and all forts of twine; Leith, Greenock, Port Glafgow. 
Earthern, Delft, and Stone wares; Preftonpans, Glafgow. 
Green Glafs bottles ; Alloa, Leith, &c. 
Caft and wrought iron work ; Carron. 
The fineft chimney grates, made and polifhed.at Edinburgh. 
Cutlery ware of different kinds. . 
Leather manufactures of all kinds; Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, &c. 
Linens plain, diaper, damafk, lawns and gauzes ;_ printed, chequered, and ftriped linen, 
&c. Edinburgh, Glafgow, Paifley, &c. : 
Stuffs of filk only, filk and cotton, filk and worfted ; filk gauzes, ribbons, &c. at the’ 
fame places, ‘ . : . 

Wocllen manufaGures, viz. Edinburgh, Haddington, Muffelburgh ;. friezes, ferges,' 
Stirling ; tartans, blankets, Stirling, Kilmarnock, &c. worfted, thread, filk ftock- 
ings, Aberdeen ; the fineft worfted {tockings from Shetland; ftocking pieces, Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Glafgow, &c. blue bonnets, caps, &c. Kilmarnock; carpets, carpet- 
ing, &c.. Edinburgh, Kilmarnock, &c. 

Painted cloths and callicoes ; many factories near Edinburgh. 

Copper, (in, and pewter manufaCtured’;_ printing-types, greatly. improved. 


Cotton manufactures, fuftians, &c, 
Refined 
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“Refined fugars; Edinburgh, Glafgow, Dundee, &c. 
Hats nearly equal to the Englith; Edinburgh. ~ ; 
Thread and. yarn of all kinds. 
‘Thread lace; Dalkeith, Hamilton, Leith. 
‘Paper both for printing and writing. 
-Candles. 
- Soap, hard and foft; Leith. 
Snuff. 
“Salt; Alloa, Kirkaldy, Preftonpans, &c. Vitroil and fal-ammoniac. ' 
Bricks and:tyles. A 
- Confiderable breweries for exportation at Edinburgh and Glafgow. 


Among the arts not effentially neceffary for human life may be reckoned the curious 
manufactures of leathern fnuff-boxes. ‘The artifts Meffrs. Wilfon and Clerk have ex- 
tended it even to mufical inftruments, and made a violin entirely of leather, which, I 
hear, gives-as melodious a found as the beft of wood : and that they have lately made a 
German flute of the fame materials, Paper has been lately made of the weeds taken 
out of Duddingfton Loch ; I do not know with what fuccefs. Perhaps this was at- 
tempted after the example of the Germans, who have of late made a fort of nettle, and 
other vegetables. 


Woollen Manufacture. 


WOOLLEN manufadtures are mentioned in 1424, in the fecond parliament of 
James I. where itis difcouraged by a tax. “Item; It is ordained, that of ilk poundes 
worth of woollen claith had out of the realme, the King fall have of the out-haver for 
cuftom twa fhillinges.”’ 

After this, feveral regulations were prefcribed by legiflature, and the wool prohibited 
from being fent into England. A law of James II. in 1457, (perhaps for the purpofe 
of peopling the boroughs, and civilizing his people, by drawing them out of the woods 
into civil fociety) prohibits any but burgeffes to buy wool, * to Jit, nor mak claith, nor 
cut claith.” Yet, not to leave the majority of his people naked, adds, * Bot it is to be 
otherwife faid, gif ane man hes woll of his awin theip.” 

James VI, who (notwithftanding fome of us Englifh may think otherwife) had fre. 
quent intervals of wifdom, prohibited the wearing of any cloth in Scotland but what 
was the manufacture of the country. ; 

I imagine, that in defiance of all the laws againft fmuggling of wool out of the kitge 


dom, it was carried to Flanders. Old Hackluyt mentions it among the few exports of 
Scotland. 


Moreover of Scotland the commodities. 
Ate felles, hides, and of wooll the fleefe; 
And all thefe mutt paffe by us away 
Into Flanders by England, footh to fay, 
And all her woolle was draped for to fell 
In the townes of Poperinge and Bell *. 


' At length a woollen manufaéture arofe in fome degree. There was an exportation 
of it into Holland till 1720: it was acoarfe kind, fuch as is made in the Highlands : 
much of it was fold to Glafgow, and fent into America, for blankets for the Indians. 


* Hollinhed mentions thefe towns, p. 614. 
I 
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ft is in Scotland a clothing for the country people, and is worth about tod. or 12d, a 
ayrd., The only broad cloth. worth mentioning is that made at Paul’s work in’ Edin. 


burgh, which is brought to great perfeCtion.. 


Linen Manufacture. 


I CANN OT afcertain the time when the linen manufactures arofe. There could not: 
be a great call for the commodity, a century and a half ago, when people of fathion: 
fcarcely changed their fhirts above once the week in England. But, thanks to the lux-. - 
ury, or rather the neatnefs of the times, this article has become a.moft national advan- 
tage. The following table will fhew the flourifhing ftate of it in this kingdom ; and its 
great advance in forty-three years, At the foot of it is an account of the imports of 
flax into England. and Scotland: and the exports of coal from the laft. 











































































ACCOMPT of LINEN CLOTH ftamped in SCOTLAND. 
From rit, Nov 1727 to ft. Nov. 1728. From ft. Nov. 1770 to 1ft. Nov. 1771. - 
Price per = Price per 
Shires, Yards. + Value. Yard ara Yards, Value. Yard va 
Medium. Medium. 
Aberdeen. 41,0403 -- 198,177 149716 1 allt Srz 
Ayr- . - 26,6994 o- 193,413 10,530 Bjr a 
Argyle - - 432 ss - - s we we fe e 
Banff .« 107,618 - 545385 3.132 9 ofr rd 
Berwick =. 9,293 - 565129 53645 4 Stir ae 
Bote - + eos 7 - - ws oe 
Caithnefs + -- es - os em ae a aC teks 
Clackmannan 2,895 -- ye a? as Sora Fata 
Cromarty - “os ai 59591 187 7 oO lo 8B 
Dumbarton 66,027 25356 =o. 193,892 11,618 17 tel g 
Dumfries - 3,002 152 13 ros 43,167 2,134 8 3tlo ritely 
{Edinburgh 747 198 17 * 214,834 195487 82 0 |r gt 
Elgin ~~ 1,254 47 12 ace 63,676 25344 8 4tlo 812 
Fife -  » 361,985 30,175 10 “+ 1,385,622 9725138 3° 2810 ot 
Forfar. = 595,826% 14,733 13 - + 5:700858%] 147,455 19 3 fo 62 
Haddington 363 18 3 7 + 111,835 10,838 6 atk a qig 
Invernefg 10,696 401 2  s 223,798 . 6425 5 2 lo GLe 
Kincardine 27,885$ Toys 14 an 118,628 4,030 3 24/0 ge 
Kinrofs - - 535921 2,906 19 - - 793450 2,852 3 i#lo 82 
Kirkcudbright 7 - Sat! oe oo 55302 14 19 10 Jr ‘gt 
Lanerk = - 27 2,658§ 9:968 o se 2,019,782 172,347 12 QO [rk BS 
Linlithgow 6,353 476 9 aes 23204 w8 4 ria Bs, 
Nairne - - - - yee noe 143734 852 1z Bie I1e 
Orkney «! apie - - ee 21,088 2525712 § |r 9% 
Peebles -  « “oe ARS Se yee eos - os Ce ec 
Perth . - - 477,743§| 235955 0 =a 146745717 66,153 6 3 [0 of 
Renfrew - 85,5272 6,852 14 ~ + 6345557 79177 9 6 |2 ob 
Rofs One 10,844 402 6 ee 10,145 410 9 4 lo gs 
Roxburgh = - 15,322 914 16 ae 55,025 39379 FO ITE} a 2k 
Selkirk - 8,732 436 Iz - - - 2. es oe 
Stirling ~ 2,548 1gr 2 - 475956 2,278 15 0 lo 314 
Sutherland - - - soos ce Se os = ew fe oe 
Wigton - 67 37 os 16,996 691 © § Jo oy, 
10 Viz 13,672,5483! 632,389 3 54 


Total] 2,483,978 103,312 9 3 
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An ACCOUNT of the TOTAL QUANTITIES of FLAX, HEMP, FLAX-SEED, and 
LINEN YARN, imported in England and Scotland, from sth January 1764 to sth Ditto 1772: 
together with the TOTAL QUANTITIES of COALS exported from Scotland to Foreign Parts, 
from 5th'January 1765 to 5th January 1772. 





From 5th January 1764 to sth January 1772. 





Yarn Linen. 
aw. 


Flax Rough. Hemp Rough. Linfeed. 





Cwts. qrs. Ib} Cwts. qrs. Ib Buthels. 


Total of Flax &c. imported 


in England } 1,130,719 © 3 |2,639,236 2 22 11,792,465 3] 55,006,025 


in Scotland. 


Sac tha ali aoa 5330749 3 11] 312,980 3 41 455.2133|  osqugr2 y 


<== 








From sth January 1765 to 5th January 1772. 





' Pitforan 


Great Coals, Small Coals, ees 


free, 











Tons. Cwts. qrs.{ Chalders, Buth. | Chalders. 
Total of Coals exported from Scotland | 86,050 14 0 27,797 74 4681 | 





APPENDIX.—-Numser XX. 
Htinerary. 
Miles. . Miles, 

ARDMADY, to Port Sonnachan, 18 | Crief by Fintillick, 5 
Inveraray, : 11 | Comerie, : 
Cladich, 10 | To Loch-Earn and 3 miles along its 
Tiendrum, , 12 fide, 9 
Killin, 20 | Back to Fintillick, 18 
Taymouth, 16°} Caftle-Drummond, I 
Logierait, 12 | Kaymes Caftle, 4 
Blair, 12 | Ardoch, 3 
Dunkeld, 20 | By Tullibardine to Dupplin, 20 
Delvin, i 7 | Tibbimoor, Huntingtower, and again 
Perth, 15 to Dupplin, Io 
Dupplin, 5 | Perth, 5 
Innerpeffery, 10 | Errol, 10 


4 Dundee, 
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- Dundee, - 
Panmure, 
Aberbrothic, 
Fertiden.. Montrofe, 
North-Bridge, 
Lawrence Kirk, - 
Stonchive, 

Urie, 
Fettercairn, 
Catter-thun, 
Brechin, 
Careflon, 

Forfar, 

Glameés, 
Belmont, 
Dunfinane, 
Perth, 

Dupplin by the Sterling road, 
Earn Bridge, 
Abernethy, 
Falkland, 
Melville, 

St. Andrews, 
Leven, 


Carham, 
Palinfburne, 
Wooler, 

Wooler. haugh-head, ° 
Chillingham caftle, . 
Percy’s Crofs, : 
Wittingham, 
Half-way houfe, 
Rothbury, 

Cambo 

Hexham, 
Corbridge, 
Newcattle, 

Durham, 

Bifhop Aukland, 
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14 
15 


Kirkaldie, © : 


By Kinghorn to Aberdour, 
Dumferline; ~ 

Limekilns near Broomhall, 
Culrofs, ; 
Clackmannan, 


- Alloa, 


Sterling, 

Falkirk, 

Linlithgow, 

Kirklifton, 

Edinburgh, 

Hawthornden, Roflin, and back to 
Edinburgh, : 

Dalkeith, and again to Edinburgh, 

Cranfton,* ~< ° ee ; 

Crichton and Borthwick cattle, and 
back to Cranfton, ; 

Blackthields, 

Lauder, - 

Gala-fhields, 

Melros, 

Dryburgh, 

Kelfo, F 


ENGLAND. 


Miles. 


com 


(i) om . : 
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Pierce Bridge, 
Richmond, 


.Wenfley, 


Kettlewell, 
Skipton, 
Keighly, 
Haifax, 
Rochdale, 


. Alkrington, 


Manchefter, 

Barton bridge, 

Warrington, | : 
Chefter, 

Downing, 
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Miles. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DROSACKS. 
[From-Gagner’s Tour.] 

UGUST 11. About feven o’clock in the morning we fet out from Callander, 
along the banks of the Teath, and pafled through the fmall village of Kilmahog ; 
onour right we faw the houfe of Leney, the refidence of John Hamilton Buchanan, Efq. 
proprietor of that village, pleafantly fituated on an eminence; here we croffed the 
Teath, and, fkirting the fouthern limb of Benledi, a high mountain on our right, we 
came to Lochvanachoir *, out of which the Teath runs, though its origin is properly 

in Loch Catherine. : 

Lochvanachoir is nearly four miles in length, and in general about one in breadth ; 
its banks are very pleafant, covered with wood, and floping gently into the water. 

Soon after leaving this lake we came to another, but fmaller, called + Lochachray. 
The length of this lake is about a mile and a half, and its breadth fcarce more than 
halfa mile, but its banks ‘are very pleafant, being covered with wood, ‘The fcenery 
at the upper part is remarkably bold and ftriking. 

Tt was here that we had the firft. view of the ‘Lrofachs }, which are rough, rugged, 
and uneven hills ; beyond thefe is feen the rugged mountain Benvenu, which differs in 
nothing from the Trofachs, except in magnitude, As foon as we had paffed Locha- 
chray, we entered the Trofachs by a road winding among them. The fcenery here 
is exceedingly wild and romantic ; rugged rocks of every fhape furround the road,. 
and in many places overhang it; thefe rocks are almoft covered with heath, and orna- 
mented to the very top with weeping birch. This part of the road prefents fcenery 
which is wild and horrid ; it feemed to be Glencoe in miniature; but the mountains,. 
though vaftly finaller, are more rugged, and being covered with heath and birch wood, . 
have a different character. : : . 

I fhall not enter into a farther defcription of the Trofachs, for it isimpoflible by words: 
to convey any idea of the kind of feenery. _ Thefe hills had been defcribed to me by 
feveral perfons who had vifited this place, and I had read fome defcriptions of them, 
but could form no diftarit idea of what I was to fee: as I have no pretenfions to fu. 
perior powers of this kind, I ‘hall leave the tafk to Mr. Waits, whofe pencil will 

" give an exact reprefentation of fome part of the fcenery. . , 

The ‘Trofachs are compofed of ‘argilaceous shiftus, ftratified, and imbedded here and 
there with veins of quartz. The ftrata are, in fome inftances, nearly perpendicular to 
the horizon, and in all dip very much, a proof that fome convulfions or powerful caufes 
have removed thefe lumpith hills from their original fituation. Some fuppofe them to 
have been torn from the’ fides of the adjacent mountains, but there are, I think, no 
appearances which warrant this conclufion. 

‘After we had followed the winding road which may be feen in the engraving, among 
thefe ftrange maffes, for about three quarters of a mile, we had a fight of the lower 
part of Loch Catherine, winding its way among the Trofachs, fome of which appcar 
above its level furface in the form of bold and rugged iflands and promontories. ‘The 
{cenery about this lake is uncommonly {ublime, particularly when we had gone about 


* Loch-van-a-choir fignifies the lake of the white or fair valley. 

+ Lochacray is contracted from Loch-a-chravy, which fignifies the lake of the field of devotion. Achray 
ia the name of a farm on its banks, where, it is believed, the Druids had a place of worhhip, there being fonis 
remains of one of their temples. Stat. Account... __ 

$ Trofacks or Drofacks, in the Celtic, fignifies rough or uneven grounds, 

12 a mile 
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a mile up the northern bank, where the road has been made with great labour, ia 
many parts out of the folid rock, but which is impaffable for a carriage, and can 
fcarcely be travelled over on horfeback with fafety. Here, turning back our eyes to- 
wards the Trolachs, the view was particularly grand ; rocky iflands rife boldly out of 
the lake, and in the back ground is Benvenue, rearing its rugged fummit far above 
the whole, having its lower part clothed with wood. ‘The view up the lake to the 
weltward is likewife very fine; the expanfe of water being bounded by Alpine moun- 
tains, foftened by diltance, and appearing of a fine dark blue. 

Loch Catherine is about ten miles in length, but not much more than one in breadth; 
and if it poffefs not the beauty of other lakes which we had feen, its fcenery is much 
more grand and romantic. : = 

Near the foot of the lake, the Honourable Mrs. Drummond of Perth has ere&ed 
fome huts of wicker work, for the convenience of {trangers who vifit this wild feenéry ; 
here they can partake of the refrefhmeats which they bring from Callander, and fhelter 
themfelves from a ftorm. é : 

The wood, which abounds on the banks of Loch Catherine, is made into charcoal ; 
a certain portion being cut down annually, and when burnt, it is brought down ‘to the 
foot of the lake in boats, from whence it is conveyed in carts to the Carron foundery. 
‘The Circea Alpina, or mountain enchanter’s night-fhade, grows in great ‘abundance 
on the banks of this lake; the pebbles found on the fhore are chiefly argilaceous and 
micaceous fhiftus, with fome quartz. 

Lochvanachoir abounds both with falmon and trout, and Lochavray with pike, which 
prevents almoft any other fifh from living in its vicinity. In Loch Catherine are trout 
and char, but the falmon and pike are prevented from entering this lake by a fall at 
its mouth. ; ‘ oo 

Thefe three lakes are only expanfions of the beautiful river Teath, which may be 
faid to originate in Loch Catherine, or more properly in the numerous ftreams that ~ 
pour into this lake in cataracts from its fteep and rugged banks. : nate 

After having {een whatever was remarkable in the neighbourhood of Loch Cathe- : 
rine, we returned by the fame road to Callander; and, as it was our with to make the 
beft of our way to Glafgow, after dinner we took the crofs road to Fintry, fixteen 
miles diftant. About fix miles from Callander, we came to the Loch of Monteath, a 
beatiful little lake almoft five miles in circumference, adorned with two fmaller fylvan 
iflands. On the larger are the ruins of a monaflery, and on the fmaller the ‘remains 
of an ancient feat of the once-powerful Earls of Monteith, whole chief refidence, as has 
been before obferved, was Doune Cattle. a 

This lake abounds with perch and pike, which laft are very large. A curious me- 
thod of catching this fifh ufed to be praétifed :. on the iflands a number of geefe were 
collected by the farmers, who occupied the furrounding banks of the lake. After. 
baited lines of two or three feet in length had been tied to the legs of thefe geefe, 
they were driven into the water. Steering naturally homeward in different direCtions, 
the bait was foon fwallowed. A violent and often tedious ftruggle enfued ; in which, 
however, the geefe at length prevailed, though they were frequently much exhaufted, 
before they reached the fhore. This method of catching pike is not now ufed, But 
there are {ome old perfons who remember to *have feen it, and who were aédtive ‘pro. 
moters of this amufement *. : 


* Garnet’s Tour through the Highlands, &c, of Scotland, 4to. Vol. ii, page 172. 
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4 DESCRIPTION OF THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. — 
BY 'M. MARTiN, Genr. 


Sa 
TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK, 


LORD HIGH &4£0MIRAL OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, AND OF ALL HER MAJBSTY’S PLANTATIONS, 
AND GENERALISSEMO OF ALL HER MAJESTY’S FORCES, ETC. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


AMONGST the numerous crowd of congratulating addreffers, the Manders de- 
fcribed in the following fheets prefume to approach your Royal Perfon: they can now, 
without fufpicion of infidelity to the Queen of England, pay their duty to a Danith 
Prince, to whofe predeceffors all of them formerly belonged. : 

They can boalt that they are honoured with the fepulchres of eight kings of Nor- 
way, who at this day, with forty-eight kings of Scotland, and four of Ireland, lie en- 
tombed in the ifland of Jona; a place famed then for fome peculiar fandtity. 

They prefume that it is owing to their great diftance from the imperial feat, rather 

- than their want of native worth, that their iflands have been fo littled regarded ; which by 
improvement might render a confiderable acceffion of ftrength and riches to the crown, 
as appears by a {cheme annexed to the following treatife. “They have fuffered hitherto 
under the want of a powerful and affectionate patron ; Providence feems to have given 
them a natural claim to your Royal Highnefs. And, though it be almoft prefumption 
for fo finful a nation to hope for fo great a blefling, they do humbly join their prayers 
to God, that the protection which they hope for from two Princes of fo much native 
worth and goodnefs, might be continued in your royal pofterity to all generations. 
So prays, may it pleafe. your Royal Highnefs, : 

: , ’ Your Highnefs’s moft humble. 
and moft obedient fervant, 
M. MARTIN, 


THE PREFACE. 


THE Weftern Mands of Scotland, which make the fubjeé& of the following book, 
were called by the ancient geographers bude, and Hebrides ; but they knew fo little 
of them, that they neither agreed in their name nor number. Perhaps it is peculiar 
to thofe ifles, that they have never been defcribed till now by any man that was a na- 
tive of the country, or had travelled them. ‘They were indeed touched by Boethius, 
Bifhop Lefly, Buchanan, and Johniton, in their Hiftories of Scotland, but none of 
thofe authors were ever there in perfon ; fo that what they wrote concerning them was 
upon truit from others. Buchanan, it istrue, had his information from Donald Monro, 
who had been in many of them; and therefore his account is the beft that has hitherto 
appeared, but it mult be owned that it is very imtperfe& : that great man defigned the 
hiftory, and not the geography of his country, and therefore in him it was pardonable. 
Befides, fince his time, there is a great change in the humour of the world, and by 
confequence in the way of writing.’ Natural and experimental philofophy has been 
much improved fince his days ; and_ therefore defcriptions of countries, without the 
natural hiftory of them, are now juftly reckoned to be defetive, 


* From the fecond edition, London, 1716, 8vo. 


This 
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This I had a particulat regard to in the following defcription, and have every where 
taken notice of the nature of the climate and foil, of the produce of the places by fea 
and land, and of the remarkable cures performed by the natives merely by the ule 
of fimples ; and that in fuch variety as, I hope, will make amends for what defeats may 
be found in my ftyle and way of writing : -for there is a wantonne(s in language as well 
asin other things, to which my countrymen of the ifles are as much ftrangers, as to 
other exceffes which are too frequent-in many parts of Europe. . We ftudy things there 
more than words, though thofe that underitand our native language mult own, that 
we have enough of the latter to inform the judgment, and work upon the affections in 
as pathetic a manner as any other language whatever. But Igo on to my fubjec. 

The ifles here defcribed are but little known or confidered, not only by ftrangers, but 
even by thofe.under the fame government and climate. 

The modern itch after the knowledge of foreign places is fo prevalent, that the gene- 
rality of mankind beftow little thought or time upon the: place of their nativity. It is 
become cuftomary in thofe of quality to travel young. into foreign countries, whilft they 
are abfolute ftrangers at home; and many of them when they return are only loaded 
with fuperficial knowledge, as the bare names of famous libraries, flately edifices, fine 
ftatues, curious paintings, late fafhions, new difhes, new tunes, new dances, painted 
beaitties, and the like. ‘ : 

The places here mentioned afford no fuch entertainment ; the inhabitants in general 
prefer conveniency to ornament both in their houfes and apparel, and they rather fatisfy 
than opprefs nature in their way of eating and drinking ; "and not a few ‘among them 
have a natural beauty, which excels any that has been drawn by the fineft Apelles, 

The land and the fea that encompaffes it produce many things ufeful and-curious in 
their kind, feveral of which have not hitherto been mentioned by the learned. his 
may afford the theorift fubjeét of contemplation, fince every plant.of the-field, every fibre 
of each plant, and the leaft particle of the fmalleft infe&t, carries with it the imprefs of 
its Maker ; and, if rightly confidered, may read us leétures of divinity and morals. 

‘The inhabitants of thele iflands do for the moft part labour under the want of know- 
ledge of letters, ‘and other ufeful_arts and {ciences ; notwith{tanding which defect, they 
feem to be better verfed in the book of nature than many that have greater op. 
portunities of improvement. . This will appear plain and evident to the judicious reader, 
upon a view of the fuccefsful praétice of the iflandersin the prefervation of their health, 
above what the gencrality of mankind enjoys: and this is’ performed merely by tem- 
perance and the prudent ufe of fimples ; which, as we are aflured by repeated experi- 
ments, fai] not to remove the moft ftubborn diftempers, where the beft prepared medi- 
cines have frequently no fuccefs. This I relate not only from the authority of many of 
the inhabitants, who are perfons of great integrity, but likewife from my own particular. 
obfervation. And thus with Celfus, they firft make experiments, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to reafon upon the effects, : ‘ 

Human induftry has of late advanced ufeful and experimental philofophy very much ; 
women and illiterate perfons have in fome meafure contributed to it, by the difcovery 
of fome ufeful cures. The field of nature is large, and much of it wants ftill to be 
cultivated by an ingenious and difcreet application; and the curious, by their obfervae 
tions, might daily make further advances in the hiftory of nature. 

Self-prefervation is natural to every living creature : and thus we fee the feveral anj- 
ials of the fea and the land fo careful of themfelves, as to obferve nicely what is agree- 
able, and what is hurtful to them; and accordingly they chufe the one, and reject the 
other, 

The 
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The-hufbandman and the fifher could expeé but little fucc@fs without obfervation in 
their feveral employments; and it is by obfervation that the phyfician commonly judges 
of the condition of his patient. A man of obfervation proves often a phyfician to him- 
{elf; for it was by this that our anceftors preferved their health till a good old age, and 
that mankind laid up that ftock of natural knowledge of which they are now pofleffed. 

‘The wife Solomon did not think it beneath him to write of the meaneft plant, as well 
as of the talleft cedar. Hippocrates was at the pains and charge to travel foreign 
countries, with a defign to learn the virtues of plants, roots, &c. I have in my litre 

- travels endeavoured, among other things, in fome meafure to imitate fo great a pattern : 
and if I had been fo happy as to oblige the republic of learning with any thing that is 
ufeful, | have my defign. I hold it enough for me to furnifh my obfervations, without 
accounting for the realon and way that thofe fimples produce them: this I leave to the 
learned in that faculty; and if they would oblige the world with fuch theorems from 
thefe and the like experiments, as might ferve for rules upon occafions of this nature, 

-it would be of great advantage to the public. 

As for the improvement of the ifles in general, it depends upon the government of 
Scotland, to give encouragement for it to fuch public-Spirited perfons or focieties as are 
willing to lay out their endeavours that way : and how largea field they have to work 
upon will appear by taking a furvey of each, and of the method of improvement that { 
have hereunto fubjoined. : F 

There is fuch an account given here of the fecond fight, as the nature of the thing 
will bear. This has always been reckoned 'fufficient among the unbiaffed part of man- 
kind; but for thofe that will not be fatisfied, they ought to oblige us with a new fcheme, 
by which we may judge of matters of fact. ; ; 

There are feveral inftances of heathenifm and pagan fuperftition among the inhabi- 
tants of the iflands related here ; but I would not have the reader to think thofe prac- 
tices are chargeable upon the generality of the prefent inhabitants, fince only a few of 
the oldeft and moft ignorant of the vulgar are guilty of them. ‘Thefe practices are only 
to be found where the reformed religion has not prevailed ; for it is to the progrefs of 
that alone that the banifhment of evil fpirits, as well as of evil cuftoms, is owing, when 
all other methods proved ineffeGtual. And for the iflanders in general, I may truly fay, 
that in-religion and virtue they excel many thoufands of others, who have greater advan- 

_ tages of daily improvement. 


= 


A DESCRIPTION, &e. 


dee ifland of Lewis is fo called from Leog, which in the Irth language fignifies water, 
lying on the furface of the ground ; which is very proper to this ifland, becaufe of 
the great number of frefh-water lakes that abound init. The ifle of Lewis is by all 
ftrangers and feafaring men accounted the outmoft tract of iflands lying to the north-welk 
of Scotland. It is divided by feveral narrow channels, and diftinguithed by feveral pro- 
prietors as well as by feveral names: by the iflanders it is commonly called the Long 
Hland, being from fouth to north one hundred miles in length, and from eaft to welt 
from three to fourteen in breadth. It lies in the fhire of Rofs, and made part of the 

diocefe of the iftes. : 
The ifle of Lewis, properly and ftriGtly fo called, is thirty-fix miles in length, viz. 
from the north point of Bowling-head to the fouth point of Huflinels in Harries ; and 
; in 
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in fome places it is ten, and in others twelve miles in breadth. ‘The air is temperately 
gold and moift, and for.a corrective the natives ule a dofe of treflarig, or ufquebaugh. 
This ifland is for the moft part healthy, efpecially in the middle from fouth to north. 
Tt is arable on the weft fide for about fixteen miles on the coaft ; it is likewife plain. and 
arable in feveral places on the eaft. ‘The foil is generally fandy, excepting the heaths, 
which in-fome places are black, and in. others a fine red clay, as appears by the many 
veffels made of it by their women ; fome for boiling meat, and others for preferving 
their ale, for which they are much better than barrels of wood. ; 

This ifland was reputed very fruitful in corn, until the late years of fearcity and bad 
feafons. ‘Vhe corn fown here is barley, oats, and rye; and they have alfo flax and 
hemp. The beft increafe is commonly from the ground manured with fea-ware: they 
fatten it alfo with foot ; but it is obferved that the bread made of corn growing in the 
ground fo fattened, occafions the jaundice to thofe that eat it. They obferve likewile 
that corn produced in ground which was never tilled before, occafions feveral diforders 
in thofe who eat the bread, or drink the ale made of that corn; fuch as the head-ach 
and vomiting. . 

‘The natives are very induftrious, and undergo a great fatigue by digging the ground 
with fpades, and in moft places they turn the ground fo digged upfide down, and cover it 
with fea-ware ; and in this manner there are about five hundred people employed daily 
for fome months.. This way of labouring is by them called Timiy, and certainly pro- 
duces a greater increafe than digging or ‘plowing otherwife. ‘They have little harrows 
with wooden teeth in the firft and fecond rows, which break the ground ; and in the 
third row they have rough heath, whicl fmooths it. . This light harrow is drawn by a 
man having a ftrong rope of horle-hair actofs his breaft. 

Their plenty of corn was fuch, as difpofed the natives to brew feveral forts of liquor,. 
as common ufquebaugh, another called treftarig, id ¢/?, aqua-vita, three times diftilled, 
which is ftrong and hot ; a third fort is four times diftilled, and this by the natives is 
called ufquebaugh-baul, id ¢/, ufquebaugh, which at firft tafte affects all the members 
of the body : two fpoonfuls of this laft liquor is a fufficient dofe; and if any man ex- 
ceed this, it would prefently ftop his breath, and endanger his life. The treftarig and 
ufquebaugh-baul are both made of oats. 

_ There are feveral convenient bays and harbours in this ifland. Loch-Grace and Loch- 
tua, lying north-well, are not to be reckoned fuch, though veffels are forced in there 
fometimes by ftorm. Loch-Stornvay lies on the eaft fide in the middle of the ifland, 
and is eighteen miles direétly fouth from the northernmoft point of the fame: it is a 
harbour well known by feamen. There are feveral places for anchorage about half a 
league on the fouth of this coaft.. About feven miles fouthward there is a good har- 
bour, called the Birkin Ifles: within the bay called Loch-Colmkill, three miles further ‘ 
fouth, lies Loch-Erifort, which hath an anchoring-place on the fouth and north: about 
five miles fouth lies Loch-fea-fort, having two vifible rocks in the entry; the beft har- 
bour is on the fouth fide. 

About twenty-four miles fouth-weft lies Loch-Carlvay, a very capacious, though un- 
known harbour, being never frequented by any veffels; though the natives aflure me 
- that it is in all refpects a convenient harbour for fhips of the firft rate. ‘The beft en- 
trance looks north and north-weft, but there is another from the weft. -On the fouth 
fide of the ifland Bernera there are {mall iflands without the entrance, which contribute 
much to the fecurity of the harbour, by breaking the winds and feas that come from 
the great ocean. Four miles to the fouth on this coaft is Loch-Rogue, which runs in 
among the mountains. All the coafts and bays above-mentioned do in fair weather 

; abound 
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iflands. &- 

Cod and ling are of a very large fize, and very plentiful near Loch-Carlvay ; but the 
whales very much interrupt the-fithing ia this place. There-is one fort of whale re- 
markable for. its greatnefs, which the fifhermen diftinguifh from all others by the name 
of the Gallan-whale, becaufe they never fee it but at the promontory of that name. I 
was told by the natives, that about fifteen years ago this great whale overturned a 
fifher’s boat, and devoured three of the crew; the fourth man was faved by another 
boat which happened to be near, and faw this accident. There are many whales, of 
different fizes, that frequent the herring-bays on the eaft fide: the natives employ many 
boats together in purfuit of the whales, chacing them up into the bays till they wound 
one ‘of them mortally, and then it runs athore; and they fay that all the reft commonly 
follow the track of its blood, and run themfelves alfo on hore in like manner, by which 
means many of them are killed. About five years ago there were fifty young whales 
killed in this manner, and moft of them eaten by the common people, who by experi- 
‘ence find them to be very nourifhing food. This I have been affured of by feveral per- 
fons, but particularly by fome poor meagre people, who became plump and lufty by 

- this food in the fpace of a week: they call it fea-pork, for fo it fignifies in their lan. 
guage. The bigger whales are more purgative than thefe leffer ones, but the latter are 
better for nonrieear, ; 

’ The bays afford plenty of fhell-fith, as clams, oyfters, cockles, mufcles, limpets, wilks, 
fpout-fith ; of which laft there is fuch a prodigious quantity caft up out of the fand of 
Loch-tua, that their noifome fmell infeéts the air, and makes it very unhealthful to the 
inhabitants, who are not able to confume them, by eating or fattening their ground with 
them ; and this they fay happens moft commonly once in feven years, 

‘The bays and coafts of this ifland afford great quantity of fmall coral, not exceeding 
fix inches in length, and about the bignels of a goofe’s quill. This abounds moft in 
Loch-fea-fort, and there is coraline likewife on this coaft. i 

There are a great many frefh-water lakes in this ifland, which abound with trouts 
and eels. The common bait ufed for catching them is earthworms, but a handful of 
parboiled mufcles thrown into the water attraéts the trouts and eels to the place: the 
fitteft time for catching them is when the wind blows from the fouth-weft. . ‘There are 
feveral rivers on each fide this ifland which afford falmons, as alfo black mufcles, in 
which many times pearl is found. . 

The natives in the village Barvas retain an ancient cuftom of fending a man very early 
to crofs Barvas river every firft day of May, to prevent any females croffing it firft ; 
for that they fay would hinder the falmon from coming into the river all the year round: 
they pretend to have learned this froma foreign failor, who was fhipwrecked upon that 
coaft a long time ago. This obfervation they maintain to be true from experience. 

There are feveral {prings and fountains of curious effects; fuch as that of Loch 
Carlvay, that never whitens linen, which hath often been tried by the inhabitants. -The 
weil at St. Cowften’s church never boils any kind of meat, though it be kept on fire a 
whole day. St, Andrew’s well, in the village Shadar, is by. the vulgar natives made‘a 
teft to know if a fick perfon will die of the diftemper he labours under. They fend 
one with a wooden dith to bring fome of the water to the patient, and if the difh which 
is then laid fofily upon the furface of the water turn round fun-ways, they conclude that 
the patient will recover of that diftemper ; but if otherwile, that he will die. 

. There are many caves upon the coatt of this ifland, in which great numbers of otters 
and feals do lie; there be alfo many land and fea-fowls that build and hatch in a 
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The cave’ in Loch-Gritce hath feveral pieces of a hard fubftance in the bottom, which - 
diftil from the top of it. ‘There are feveral natural and artificial forts -in the coaft of 
* this ifland, which are called Dun, from the Irith word dain, which fignifies a fort. The 
natural forts here are Dun-owle, Dun-coradil, Dun-eiften. 

‘The caftle at Stornvay village was deftroyed by the Englifh garrifon kept there by 
Cliver Cromwell. Some few miles to the north of Brago there is a fort compofed of 
large ftones ; it is of a round form, made taperwife towards the top, and is three {tories 
high: the wall is double, and hath feveral doors and ftairs, fo that one may go round 
within the wall. There are fome cairns or heaps of ftones gathered together on heaths, 
and fome of them at a great diftance from any ground that affords ftones; fuch as 
Cairnwarp near Mournagh-hill, &c. Thefe artificial forts are likewife built upon 
heaths at a confiderable diftance alfo from ftony ground. The thruthel ftone in the 
parith of Barvas is above twenty feet high, and almoft as much in breadth. There are 
three ereéted ftones upon the north fide of Loch-Carlvay, about twelve feet high each. 
Several other ftones are to be feen here in remote places,and fome of them tanding on 
one end: Some of the ignorant vulgar fay, they were men by inchantment turned into 
ftones; and others fay they are monuments of perfons of note killed in battle, 

The moft remarkable {tones for number, bignefs and order, that fell under my ob. 
fervation, were at the village of Claffernifs *, where there are thirty-nine ftones fet up 
fix or feven feet hight, and two feet in breadth each : they are placed in form of an 
avenue, the breadth of which is eight feet, and the diftance between each ftone fix ; and 
there is a {tone fet up in the entrance of this avenue: at the fouth end there is joined 
to this range of ftone a circle of twelve ftones of equal diftance and height with the 
other thisty-nine. There is one fet up in the centre of this circle, which is thirteen 
feet high, and fhaped like the rudder of a fhip: without this circle there are four ftones 
ftanding to the weft, at the fame diftance with the ftones in the circle; and there are 
four ftones fet up in the fame manner at the fouth and eaft fides. I enquired of the 
inhabitants what tradition they had from their anceftors concerning thefe {t6nes ; and 
they told me, it was a place appointed for-worfhip in the time of heathenifm, and that 
the chief druid or prieft {tood near the big ftone in the centre, from whence he addreffed 
himfelf to the people that furrounded him. ; 

Upon the fame coatt alfo there is a circle of high ftones ftanding on one end, about 
a quarter of a mile’s diftance from thofe above mentioned. 

‘The fhore in Egginefs abounds with many little fmooth ftones prettily variegated with 
all forts of colours ; they are of a round form, which is probably occafioned by the 
toffing of the fea, which in thofe parts is very violent, 

‘The cattle produced here are cows, horfes, fheep, goats, hogs. Thefe cows are 
little, but very fruitful, and their beef very fweet and tender. ‘Ihe horfes are confide- 
rably Jefe here than on the oppofite continent, yet they plow and harrow as well as 
bigger horfes, though in the {pring-time they have nothing to feed upon but fea-ware, 
There are abundance of deer in the chace of Ofervaul, which is fifteen miles in com- 
pafs, confifting in mountains, and vallies between them: this affords good patturage 
for the deer, black cattle, and fheep. This forelt, for fo they call it, is furrounded with 
the fea, except about one mile on the welt fide: the deer are forced to feed on fear 
ware, when the {now and froft continue long, having no wood to thelter in, and fo are 
expofed to the rigour of the feafon. é 


* Calernith, on the weit fide, as the Editor learns by a letter from the noble and intelligent proprietor, 
the Karl of Seaforth, 
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1 faw big roots of trees at the head of Loch-Erifport, and there is about a hundred 
young birch and hazle trees on the fouth-weit fide of Loch-Stornvay ; but there is no 
more wood in theifland. There is great variety of land and fea-fowls to be feen in this 
and the leffer. adjacent iflands. 

The amphibia here are feals and otters; the former are eaten by the vulgar, who 
find them to be as nourifhing as beef and mutton. 

The inhabitants of this ifland are well proportioned, free from any bodily imperfec- 
tions, and of a good flature: the eolour of their hair is commonly a light brown or red, 
but few of themare black. ‘They are a healthful and ftrong-bodied people, feveral ar- 
rive to a great age: Mr. Daniel Morifon, late minifter of Barvas, one of my acquaint. 
ance, died lately in his eighty-fixth year. 5 

They are generally of a fanguine conftitution : this place hath not been troubled with 
epidemical difeafes, except the fmall-pox, which comes but feldom, and then it fweeps 
away many young people. The chin-cough afflicts children too: the fever, diarrhea, 
dyfenteria, and the falling down of the uvula, fevers, jaundice, and ftitches, and the or- 
dinary coughs proceeding from cold, are the difeafes moft prevalent here. The com- 
mon cure ufed for removing fevers and pleurifies is to let blood plentifully. For curing 
the diarrhea and dyfenteria, they take {mall quantities of the kernel of the black Molocca 
beans, called by them crofpunk ; and this being ground into powder, and drunk in 
boiled milk, is by daily experience found to be very effeCtual. They likewife ufe a little 
dofe of isan 3 water with good fuccefs. When the cough affeéts them, they drink 
brochan plentifully, which is oat-meal and water boiled together ; to which they fome- 
times add butter. ‘This drink, ufed at going to bed, difpofeth one to fleep and fweat, 
and is very diuretic, if it hath no falt in it. ‘They ufe alfo the roots of nettles, and the 
the roots of reeds boiled in water, and add yeaft to it, which provokes it to ferment ; 
and this they find alfo beneficial for the cough. When the uvula falls down, they or- 
dinarily cut it, in this manner: they take a long quill, and putting a horfe-hair double 
into it, make a noofe at the end of the quill, and putting it about the lower end of the 
uvula, they cut off from the uvula all that is below the hair with a pair of {ciffars, and 
then the patient fwallows a little bread and cheefe, which cures him. This operation is 
not attended with the leaft inconvenience, and cures the diftemper fo that it never re- 
turns. “They cure green wounds with ointment made of golden-rod, all-heal, and 
frefh butter. The jaundice they cure two ways: the firlt is by laying the patient on 
his face, and pretending to look upon his back-bones, they prefently pour a pail-full 
of cold water on his bare back, and this proves fuccefsful. “The fecond cure they per- 
form by taking the tongs and making’ them red-hot in the fire; then pulling off the 
cloaths from the patient’s back, he who holds the tongs gently touches the patient on 
the vertebraz upwards of the back, which makes him furioufly run out of doors, fill 
fuppofing the hot iron is on his back, till the pain be abated, which happens very fpeedily, 
and the patient recovers foon after. Donald-Chuan, in a village near Bragir, in the 
parifh of Barvas, had by accident cut his toe at the change of the moon, and it bleeds a 
frefh drop at every change of the moon ever fince. 

Anna, daughter to George, in the village of Melboft, in the parith of Ey, having 
been with child, and the ordinary time of her delivery being expired, the child made 
its paflage by the fundament for fome years, coming away bone after bone. She lived 
feveral years after this, but never had any more children. Some of the natives, both of 
the ifland of Lewis and Harries, who converfed with her at the time when this extra- 
ordinary thing happened, gave me this account. : 


The 
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The natives are generally ingenious and quick of apprehenfion ; they have a mecha- 
nical genius, and feveral of both fexes have a gift of poefy, and are able to form a fatire 
or panegyric extempore, without the affiftance of any ftronger liquor than water to raife 
their fancy. They are great lovers of mufic; and when I was there they gave an ac+ 
count of eighteen men who could play on the violin pretty well, without being taught. 
They are ftill very hofpitable, but the late years of fcarcity brought them very low, and 
many of the poor people have died by famine. The inhabitants are very dextrous in 
the exercifes of fwimming, archery, vaulting, or leaping, and are very {tout and able fea. 


men; they will tug at the oar all day long upon bread and water, anda fnuth of 
tobacco. 


Of the inferior adjacent Ylands. 


WITHOUT the mouth of Loch-Carlvay lies the {mall ifland Garve; it is a high 
rock, about half a mile in compafs, and fit only for pafturage. Not far from this lies 
the ifland of Berinfay, which is a quarter of a mile in compafs, naturally a ftrong fort, 
and formerly ufed as fuch, being almoft inacceffible. 

The ifland Fladda, which is of fmall compafs, lies between Berinfay and the main 
land. ‘Within thefe lies the ifland-called Bernera Minor, two miles in length, and 
fruitful in corn and grafs. Within this ifland, in the middle of Loch-Carlvay, lies the 
ifland of Bernera Major, being four miles in length, and as much in breadth : it is fruit- 
ful alfo in corn and grafs, and hath four villages. Alexander Mac-Lenan, who lives in 
Bernera Major, told me, that fome years ago a very extraordinary ebb happened there, 
exceeding any that had been feen before or fince ; it happened about the vernal equinox, 
the fea retired fo far as to difcover a {tone-wall, the length of it being about forty yards, 
and in fome parts about five, fix, or feven feet high, they fuppofe much more of it to 
be under water : it lies oppofite to the weft-fide of Lewis, to which it adjoins. He fays 
that itis regularly built, and without any doubt the effect of human induftry. The na- 
tives had no tradition about this piece of work, fo that I can form no other conjecture 
about it, but that it has probably been ereéted for a defence againft the fea, or for the 
the ufe of fifhermen, but came in time to be overflowed. Near to both Berneras lie the 
{mall iflands of Kaialifay, Cavay, Carvay, and Grenim. 

Near to the north-weft promontory of Carlvay Bay, called Galen-head, are the little 
iflands of Pabbay, Shirem, Vaxay, Wuya, the Great and Leffler. ‘I’o the north-weft of 
Gallen-head, and within fix leagues of it, lie the Flannan-Iflands, which the feamen call 
North-hunters ; they are but {mall iflands, and fix in number, and maintain about 
feventy fheep yearly. The inhabitants of the adjacent lands of the Lewis, having a 
right to thefe iflands, vifit them once every fummer, and there make a great purchafe of 
fowls, eggs, down, feathers, and quills. When they go to fea, they have their boat 
well manned, and make towards the iflands with an eaft-wind ; but if before or at the 
landing the wind turn wefterly, they hoift up fail, ‘and fteer directly home again. If 
any of their crew is a novice, and not verfed in the cuftoms of the place, he mutt be 

-inftru&ted perfeétly in all the pun@tilios obferved here before landing ; and to prevent 
inconveniencies that they think may enfue upon the tranfgreffion of the leatt nicety ob- 
ferved here, every novice is always joined with another, that can inftruét him all the tine 
of their fowling : fo all the boat’s crew are matchi’d in this manner. After their land- 
ing, they faften their boat to the fides of a rock, and then fix a wooden ladder, by laying 
a itone at the foot of it, to prevent its falling into the fea; and when they aré got up 
into the ifland, all of them uncover their heads, and make a turn -fun-ways round, 
thanking God for their fafety. The firft injunétion given after landing. is not to eafe 
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Nature in that place where the boat lies, for that they reckon a crime of the higheft na~ 
ture, and of dangerous confequence to all their crew; for they have a great regard to 
that very picce of the rock upon which they firft fet their feet, after efcaping the danger 
of the ocean. - 

‘The bigelt of thefe iflands is called Ifland-More ; it has the ruins of a chapel dedicated 
to St. Flannan, from whom the ifland derives its name. When they are come within 
about twenty paces of the altar, they all {trip themfelves of their upper garments at once ; 
and their upper clothes being laid upon a itone, which ftands there on purpofe for that 
ufe, all the crew pray three times before they begin fowling : the firlt day they fay the 
firft prayer, advancing towards the chapel upon their knees ; the fecond prayer is faid 
as they go round the chapel; the third is faid hard by or at the chapel: and this is 
their morning fervice. heir vefpers are performed with the like number of prayers. 
Another rule is, that it is abfolutely unlawful to kill a fowl with a ftone, for that they 
reckon a great barbarity,and direCtly contrary to ancient cuftom. 

It is alfo, unlawful to kill a fowl before they afcend by the ladder. It is abfolutely 
unlawful to call the ifland of St. Kilda (which lies thirty leagues fouthward) by its proper 
Irith name Hirt, but only the-high country. They muft not fo much as once name the 
iflands in which they are fowling, by the ordinary name Flannan, but only the country. 
There are feveral other things that muft not be called by their common names: e. g. 
vif, which in the language of the natives fignifies water, they call burn: a rock, which 
in their language is creg, mutt here be called cruey, i.e. hard: fhore in their language 
expreffed by claddach, mult here be called vz, i.e. a cave: four in their language is 
exprefled gort, but muft here be called gaire, i. e. fharp: flippery, which is expreffed 
dog, mutt be called foft : and feveral other things to this purpofe. They account it alfo 

- unlawful to kill a fowl after evening-prayers. There is an ancient cuftom, by which the 
crew is obliged not to carry home any theep fuet, let them kill ever fo many fheep in thefe 
jflands. One of their principal cuftoms is not to fteal or eat any thing unknown to 
their partner, elfe the tranfgreffor (they fay) will certainly vomit it up; which they 
reckon as ajuft judgment. When they have loaded their boat fufficiently with fheep, 
fowls, eggs, down, fifh, &c. they make the beft of their way homeward. It is obferved 
of the fheep of thefe iflands, that they are exceeding fat, and have long horns. 

I had this fuperftitious account not only from feveral of the natives uf the Lewis, but 
likewife from two who had been in the Flannan iflands the preceding year. I afked one 
of them if he prayed at home as often and as fervently as he did when in the Flannan 
iflands, and he plainly confefled to me that he did not: adding further, that thefe re- 
mote iflands were places of inherent fanctity ; and that there was none ever yet landed 
in them but found himfelf more difpofed to devotion there, than any where elfe. The 
ifland of Pigmies, or as the natives callit, the ifland of Little Men, is but of fmall extent. 
“There has been many fmall bones dug out of the ground here, refembling thofe of hu- 
man kind more than any other. This gave ground toa tradition. which the natives have 
of a very low ftatured people living once here, called Lufbirdan, i. e. Pigmies. 

The ifland Rona is reckoned about twenty leagues from the north-eaft point of Nefs 
in Lewis, and counted but a mile in length, and about half a mile in breadth: it hatha 
hill in the weft part, and is only vifible from the Lewis in a fair fummers’ day. [had an 
account of this little ifland, and the cuftom of it, from feveral natives of Lewis, who 
had been upon the place ; but more particularly from Mr. Daniel Morifon, Miniiter of 
Barvas, after his return from Rona ifland, which then belonged to him, as part of his 
‘glebe. Upon my landing (fays he) the natives received me very affectionately, and ad- 
drefled me with their ufual falutation to a {franger : God fave you, pilgrim, you: are 
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heartily welcome here ; for we have had repeated apparitions of your perfon among us,. 
(afier the manner of the fecond fight,) and we heartily congratulate your arrival in this 
our remote.country.”” One of the natives would needs exprefs his high efteem for my 
perfon, by making a turn round about me fun-ways, and at the fame time bleffing me, 
and wifhing me all happinefs ; but I bid him let alone that piece of homage, telling him 
I was fenfible of his good meaning towards me ; but this poor man was nota little difap- 
pointed, as were alfo his neighbours; for they doubted not but this ancient ceremony 
would have been very acceptable to me: and one of them told me, that this was a thing 
due to my charaéter from them, as to their chief and patron, and they could not nor 
would not fail to perform it. ‘They conducted me to the little village where they dwell, 
and in the way thither there were three inclofures ; and as I entered each of thefe, the in- 
habitants feverally faluted me, taking me by the hand, and faying, “ Traveller, you are 
welcome here.” They went along with me to the houfe that they had affigned for my 
lodging ; where there was a bundle of ftraw lain on the floor, for a feat for me to fit 
upon. After a little time was {pent in general difcoprfe, the inhabitants retired to their 
refpective dwelling-houfes, and in this interval, they killed each: man a fheep, being ia 
all five, anfwerable to the number of their familics. ‘ ‘The fkins of the fheep were entire, 
and flayed off fo from the neck to the tail, that they were in form like a fack. Thefe 
Akins being flayed off after this manner, were by the inhabitants inflantly filled with bar. 
ley-meal; and this they gave me by way of a prefent: one of their number ated as 
fpeaker for the reft, faying, “ Traveller, we are very fenfible of the favour you have 
done us in coming fo far with a defign to inftru us in our way’to happinefs, and at the 
fame time to-venture your felf on the great ocean ; pray be pleafed.to accept of this 
{mall prefent, which we humbly offer as an expreffion of our fincere love to you.” 
This 1 accepted, though in avery coarfe drefs; but it was given with fuch an air of 
hofpitality and good-will, as deferved thanks. They prefented my man alfo with fome 
pecks of meal, as beirg likewife a traveller: the boat’s-crew, having been in Rona be- 
fore, were not reckoned ftrangers, and therefore was no prefent given them, but their 
daily maintenance, : : 

‘There is a chapel here dedicated to St. Ronan, fenced with a ftone wall round it; 
and they take care to keep it neat and clean, and fweep it every day. There is an altar 
in it, on which there lies a big plank of wood about ten feet in length ; every foot has 
a hole in it, and in every hole a {tone, to which the natives a(cribe feveral virtues: one 
of them is fingular, as they fay, for promoting {peedy delivery to a woman in travail. 

They repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments in the chapel every 
Sunday morning. They have cows, theep, barley and oats, and live a harmlefs life, be. 
ing perfectly ignorant of moft of thofe vices that abound in the world. They know no- 
thing of money or gold, having no occafion for either; they neither fell nor buy, but 
only barter for fuch Little things as they want ; they covet no wealth, being fully content 
and fatisfyed with food and raiment ; though at the fame time they are very precife in 

* the matter of property among themfelves: for none of them will by any means allow 
his neighbour to fith within his property ; and every one mutt exaétly obferve not to 
make any incroachment on his neighbour. They have an agreeable and hofpitable 
temper for all ftrangers: they concern not themfelves about the reft of mankind, ex- 
cept the inhabitants in the north part of Lewis. They take their firname from the co- 
lour of the fky, rain-bow, and clouds. There are only five families in this fmall ifland, 
and every tenant hath his dwelling-houfe, a barn, a houfe where their belt effe@s are pre- 
Served, a houfe for their cattle, and a porch on each fide of the door to keep off the 
sain or fnow, Their houfes are built with ftone, and thatched with ftraw, which is kept 
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down with ropes of the fame, poifed with ftones. They wear the fame habit with 
thofe in Lewis, and fpeak only Irifh. ‘When any of them come to the Lewis, whichis 
feldom, they are aftonifhed to fee fo many people. ‘I'hey much admire greyhounds, and 
love to have them in their company. They are mightily pleafed at the fight of horfes ; 
and one of them obferving a horfe to neigh, afked ifthat horfe laughed at him. A boy 
from Rona perceiving a colt run towards him, was fo much frighted at it, that he 
jumped into a bufh of nettles, where his whole fkin became full of blitters, 

Another of the natives of Rona having had the opportunity of travelling as far as 
Coul, in the fhire of Rofs, which is the feat of Sir Alexander Mac-kenzie, every thing 
he faw there was furprizing to him; and when he heard the noife of thofe who watked 
in the rooms above him, he prefently fell to the ground, thinking thereby to fave his 
life, for he fuppofed that the houfe was coming down over his head. When Mr. Mori- 
fon the minilter was in Rona, two of the natives courted a maid with intention to marry 
her; and being married to one of them afterwards, the other was nota little difappoint. 
ed, becaufe there was no other match for him in this ifland. The wind blowing fair, 
Mr. Morifon failed direétly for Lewis ; but after three hours failing was forced back to 
Rona by a contrary wind: and at his landing, the poor man that had loft his {weet- 
heart was overjoyed, and expreffed himfelf in thefe words; ‘* I blefs God and Ronan 
that you are returned again, for I hope you will now make me happy, and give mea 
right to enjoy the woman every other year by turns, that fo'we both may have iffue by 
her. Mr. Morifon could not refrain from {miling at this unexpe€ted requelt, chid the 
peor man’ for his unreafonable demand, and defired-him to have patience for a year 
longer, and he would fend him a wife from Lewis ; but this did not eafe the poor man, 
who was tormented with. the thoughts of dying without iffue. 

Another who wanted a wife, and having got a fhilling from a feaman that happened 

-to land there, went and gave this fhilling to Mr. Morifon, to purchafe him a wife in the 
Lewis, and fend her to him, for he was told that this piece of money was a. thing of ex- 
traoidinary values and his defire was gratified the enfuing year. 

About fourteen years. ago a fwarm of rats, but none knows how, came into Rona, 
and ina fhort time cat up all the.corn in the ifland. In a few months after, fome fea- 
men landed there, who robbed the poor people of their bull. ‘Ihefe misfortunes, and 
the want of fupply from Lewis for the fpace of a year, occafioned the death of all that 
ancient race of people. ‘The fteward of St. Kilda being by a ftorm driven in there, told 
me that he found a woman with her child at her breaft, both lying dead at the fide ofa 
rock. Some years after, the minifter. (to whom the ifland belangeth) fent a new colony 
to this ifland, with fuitable fupplies. The following-year a boat was fent to them with 
fome more fupplics, and orders to receive the rents; but the boat being -lolt, as it is 
fuppefed, I can give no further account of this late plantation. 

‘The inhabitants of this little ifland fay, that the cuckow is never feen or heard here, 
but after the death of the Earl of Seaforth, or the minifter. 

The rock Soulitker lieth four leagues to the eaft of Rona ; it is a quarter of a mile in * 
circumference, and abounds with great numbers of fea-fowl, fuch as Solan geefe, guilla- 
mote, coulter-neb, puffin, and feveral other forts. The fowl called the ‘colk is found 
here: it is lefs than a“ goofe, all covered with down, and whenit hatches it cafts its 
feathers, which are of divers colours; it has a tufft on its head refembling that of a pea- 
cock, and a train longer than that of a houfe-cock, but the hen has not fo much orna- 
ment and beauty. 

The ifland Siant, or, asthe natives call it, Iland-More, lies to the eaft of Ufhinels in 
Lewis, about a league. ‘There are three {mall iflands here 3 the two fouthern iflands 
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are feparated only by fpring-tides, and are two miles in cireamfrcnce.  Hland-More 
hath.a chapel in it dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is fruitfulis corn and prafs: the 
ifland joining to it on the weft is only for pafturage. I faw a couple of eagles here + 
the natives told me, that thefe eagles would never fuffer any of their kind to live there 
but themfelves, and that they drove away their young ones as foon as they were ableto 
fly. And they told me likewife, that thofe eagles are fo careful of the place of their 
abode, that they never yet killed any fheep or lamb in the ifland, though the bones of 
lambs, of fawns, and wild-fowls, are frequently found in and about their nelts; fo that 
they make their purchafe in the oppofite iflands, the neareft of which isa league diftant, 
This ifland is very {trong and inaceeffible, fave on one fide where the afcent is narrow, 
and fomewhat refembling a flair, but a great deal more high and fteep ; notwithftanding 
which, the cows pafs and repafs by it fafely, though one would think it uneafy fora man 
ta climb. About a mufket-fhot’ further north lies the biggeft of the iflands called 
More, being two miles in circumference: it is fruitful in corn and pafturage, the cows 
here are much fatter than any I faw in the ifland of Lewis. There is a blue ftone on 
the furface of the ground here, moift while it Hes there, but when dry, it becomes very 
hard ; it is capable of any impreffion, and I have feen a fet of table-men made of this 
ftone, prettily carved with different figures. There is a promontory in the north-end 
of the ifland of Lewis, called Europy-Point, which is fuppofed to be the furtheft te 
north-weft of any part in Kurope. A ; 

Thefe iflands are divided into two parithes, one called Barvas, and the other Ey crY; 
both which are parfonages, and each of them having aminilter. ‘The names of the 
churches in Lewis Ifles, and the Saints to whom they were dedicated, are St, Columkil, 
in the ifland of that name; St. Pharaer in Kaernefs, St. Lennan in Sternvay, St. Collum 
in Ey, St. Cutchou in Garboft, St. Aula in Greafe, St. Michael in Tollofta, St. Collum 
in Garieu, St. Ronan in Eorobie, St. ‘Thomas in Haboft, St. Peter in Shanaboft, St. 
Clement in Dell, Holy-Crofs Church in Galan, St. Brigit in Barove, St. Peter in Shia. 
dir, St. Mary in Barvas, St. John Baptift in Bragar, St. Kiaran in Liani Shadir, St. 
Michael in Kirvig, St. Macrel in Kirkiboft, St. Dondan in Little Berneray, St. Michael 
in the fame ifland, St. Peter in Pabbay ifland, St. Chriftopher’s chapel in Uge, and 
Stornvay church: all thefe churches and chapels were, before the reformation, fanc- 
tuaries ; and if a man had committed murder, he was then fecure and fafe when once 
within their precingts. 

They were in greater veneration in thofe days than now: it was the conftant practice 
of the natives to kneel at firft fight of the church, though at a great diftance from them, 
and then they faid their Pater-nofter. John Morifon of Bragir told me, that when he 
was a boy, and going to the church of St, Mulvay, he obferved the natives to kneel and 
and repeat the Pater-nofter at four miles diftance from the church. The inhabitants of 
this ifland had an ancient cultom to facrifice to a fea-god, called Shony, at ‘Hallow-tide, 
in the manner following ; the inhabitants round the ifland came to the church of St. 
Mulvay, having each man his provifion along with him ; every family furnifhed a peck 
of malt, and this was brewed into ale: one of theit number was picked out to wade 
into the fea up to the middle, and carrying a cup of ale in his hand, ftanding {till in that 
pofture, cried out with a loud voice, faying, “ Shony, I give youthis cup of ale, hoping 
that you’ll be fo kind as to fend plenty of fea-ware, for inriching our ground the enfu. 
ing year :”? and fo threw the cup of ale into the fea. This was performed in the night 
time. At his return to land, they all went to church, where there was a candle burning 
upon the altar: and then flanding filent for a little time, one of them gave a fignal, at 
which the candle was put out, and immediately all of them went to the fields, where 
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. they fell a drinking their ale, and {pent the remz‘nder of the night in dancing and fing. 
ing, &c. : 

She next morning they all returned home, bcing well fatisfied that they had punc« 
tually obferved this folemn anniverfary, which they believed to be a powerful means t» 
procure a plentiful crop. Mr. Daniel and Mr. Kenneth Morifon, minifters in Lewi8, 
told me they fpent feveral years, before they could perfuade the vulgar natives to aban. 

. don this ridiculous piece of fuperftition ; which is quite abolifhed for thefe thirty-two 
years paft. 
“ep fe inhabitants are all proteftants, except one family, who are Roman catholicks, 
I was told, that about fourteen years ago, three or four fifhermen, who then forfook 
the proteftant. communion, and imbraced the Romifh faith, having the opportunity of a 
Popith prieft on the place, they applied themfelves to him for fome of the holy water 3 it 
being ufual for the priefts to {prinkle it into the bays, as an infallible means to procure 
plenty of herring, as alfo to bring them into thofe nets that are befprinkled with it. 
‘Thefe fifhers accordingly having got the water, poured it upon their nets before they 
droped them into the fea; they likewife turned the infide of their coats outwards, after 
which they fet their nets in the evening at thé ufual hour. The proteftant fifhers, who 

_ ufed no other means than throwing their nets into the fea, at the fame time were uncon. 
cerned ; but the Papifts being impatient and of expectation, got next morning betimes 
to draw their nets, and being come to the place. they foon perceived that all their nets 
were loft; but the proteftants found their nets fafe, and full of herring : which was no 
fmall mortification to the prieft and his profelites, and expofed them to the derifion of 
their neighbours, 

The proteftant natives obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Good-Friday, Eafter, and 
Michaelmas : upon this laft they have an anniverfary cavalcade, and then both fexes 
ride on horfe-back. . 

There is a village called Storn-Bay, at the head of the bay of that name; it confifts 
ofabout fixty families: there are fome houfes of entertainment in it, as alfo a church, 
and a fchgol, in which Latin and Englifh are taught. ‘The fteward of the Lewis hath 
his refidence in this village. The Lewis, which was pofleffed by Mack-leod of Lewis, 
for feveral centuries, is, fince the reign of King James the fixth, become the property 
.of the Earl of Seaforth, who ftill enjoys it. 


The Ye of Harries. ‘ 


THE Harries being feparated from Lewis is eighteen miles, from the Hufhinefs on 
‘the weftern ocean to Loch-Seafort in the eaft; from this bounding to the point of 
‘Strond in the fouth of Harries, it is twenty-four miles; and in fome places four, five, 
and fix miles in breadth. The foil is almoft the fame with that of Lewis, and it pro- 
duces the fame forts of corn, but a greater increafe. te 

The air is temperately cold, and the natives endeavour to qualify it by taking a dofe 
of Aquavitz, or Brandy: for they brew no fuch liquors as Treftarig, or Ufquebaugh- 
baul. ‘The eaftern coaft of Harries is generally rocky and mountainous, covered with 
with grafs and heath, ‘The welt fide is for the moft part arable on the fea-coaft ; fome 
parts of the hills on the ealt fide are naked without earth. The foil being dry and fandy, 
is fruitful when manured with fea-ware. The grafs on the welt fide is moft clover 
and dafy, which in the fummer yields a moft fragrant fmell. Next to Loch-Seafort, 
which for fome miles divides the Lewis from Harries, is'the notable harbour within the | 
iftand, by fea-faring men called Glafs, and by the natives Sculpa: it isa mile and a half 
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Jong from fouth to north, and a mile in breadth. There is an entrance on the fouth 
“and north ends of thé ifle, and feveral good harbours in each, well known to the’ 
generality of feamen. Within the ifle is Loch-Tarbat, running four miles weft ; it hath 
feveral fmall ifles, and is fometimes frequented by herring. Without the Loch theré 
is plenty -of cod, ling, and large eels. : : 

About half a league further on the fame coaft lies Loch-Stoknefs, which is about a 
mile in length; there is a frefh-water lake at the entrance of the ifland, which affords 
‘oyfters, and feveral forts of fith, the fea having accefs to it at fpring-tides, 

About a league and a half farther fouth, is Loch-Finifbay, an excellent though un- 
known harbour; the land lies low, and hides it from the fight of the fea-faring men, 
till they come very near the coalt. There are, befides this harbour, many creeks on 
this fide, for barks and lefler boats, : 

Frefh-water lakes abound in this ifland, and are well ftored with trout, eels, and falmon. 
Each lake hasa river running from it to the fea, from whence the falmon comes about 
the beginning of May, and fooner if the feafon be warm. © 'Thé beft time for angling 
for falmon .and trout, is when a warm fouth-weft wind blows. They ufe earth-worms 
commonly for bait, but cockles attraét the falmon better than any other, : 

‘There is variety of excellent fprings iffuing from all the mountains of this ifland, but 
the wells on the plains near the fea are not good. ‘There is one remarkable fountain 
lately difcovered near Marvag-houfes, on the eaftern coaft, and has a large ftone by it, 
which is fufficient to direct a ftranger to it. The natives find by experience that it is 
very effectual for reftoring loft appetite; all that drink of it become very foo hungry, 
though they have eat plentifully but an hour before; the truth of this was confirmed 
to me by thofe that were perfectly well, and alfo by thofe that were infirm; for it had 
the fame effect on both. 

There is a well in the heath, a mile to the eaft from the village Borve; the natives 
fay that they find it efficacious againft cholics, ftitches, and gravel. 

“There are feveral caves in the mountains, and on each fide the coaft: the largeft 
and beft fortified by nature is that in the hill Ulweal, in the middle of a high rock ; 
the paffage leading to it is fo narrow, that one only can enter at atime. This advan- 
tage renders it fecure from any attempt; for one fingle man is able to keep off a 
thoufand, if he have but a ftaff in his hand, fince with the leaft touch of it he may 
throw the ftrongeft man down the rock. The cave is capacious enough for fifty men 
to lodge in: it hath two wells in it, one of which is excluded from dogs; for they fay 
that if a dog do but tafte of the water, the well prefently drieth up: and for this rea. 
fon, all fuch as have occafion to lodge there take care to tie their dogs, that they may 

“not have accels to the water, The other well is called the Dog’s-well, and is only drunk 
by them. : : 

There are feveral ancient forts erected here, which the natives fay were built by the 
Danes; they are of a round form, and have very thick walls, and a paflage in them 
by which one can go round’ the fort. Some of the ftones that compofe them are very 
large : thefe forts are named after the villages in which they are built, as that in 
Borve is called Down-Borve, &c. They are built at convenient diftances on each fide 
the coaft, and there is a fort built in every one of the leffer ifles, i 

‘There are feveral {tones here ere€ted on one end, one of which isin the village of 
Borve, about feven feet high. ‘There is another {tone of the fame height to be. feen 
in the oppofite Ile of Faranfay. There are feveral heaps of ftones, commonly called’ 
karnes, on the tops of the hills and rifing grounds on the coaft, upon which they 
ufed to burn heath, as a fignal of an approaching enemy. There was always a fenti- 
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nel at each karne to obferve the fea-coaft ; the fteward of the ifle madé frequent rounds 
to take notice of the fentinels, and if he found any of them afleep, he {tripped them of 
their clothes, and deferred their perfonal punifhments to the proprietor of the place. 
‘This ifle produceth the fame ‘kind of cattle, fheep, and goats, that. are in the Lewis. 
The natives gave me an account, that a couple of goats did grow wild on the hills, and 
after they had increafed, they were obferved to bring forth their young twice a year, 

There are abundance of deer in the hills and mountains here, commonly called the 
Forelt, which is cightcen miles in length from eaft to weft; the number of deer com- 
puted to be in this place is at leaft two thoufand; and there is none permitted to hunt 
there without a licence from the ‘teward to the forefler. ‘There is a particular moun- 
tain, and above a mile of Ground furrounding it, to which no man hath accefs to hunt, 
this place being referved for Macleod himfelf; who, when he is difpofed to hunt, is 
fure to find game enough there. 

Both hills and valleys in the foreft are well provided with plenty of good grafs mixed 
with heath, which isall the fhelter thefe deer have during the winter and fpring ; there 
is not a fhrub of wood to be feen in all the foreft; and, whea a ftorm comes, the 
deer betake themfelves to the fea-coaft, where they feed upon the alga marina, or fea- 
ware, 

The mertrick, a four-footed creature, about the fize of a big cat, is pretty numerous 
in this ile; they have a fine fkin, which is fmooth as any fur, and of a brown colour. 
They fay that the dung of this animal yields a {cent like mufk. : 

‘The amphibia here are otters and feals; the latter are eat by the meaner fort of peo- 
ple, who fay they are very nourifhing. The natives take them with nets, whofe ends 
are tied by a rope to the ftrong alga, or fea ware, growing on the rocks, 

This ifland abounds with variety of land and fea-fowl, and particularly with very 
good hawks. . 

There are eagles here of two forts; the one is of a large fize and grey colour, and 
thefe are very deftruétive to the fawns, fheep, and lambs. 

_. The other is confiderably lefs, and black, and fhaped like a hawk, and more de- 
ftructive to the deer, &c. than the bigger fort. 

There are no venemous creatures of any kind here, except a little viper, which was 
not thought venomous till of late, that a woman died of a wound fhe received from. 
one of them. : 

Ihave feen a great many rats in the village Rowdil, which became very troublefome 
to the natives, and deftroyed all their corn, milk, butter, cheefe, &c. They could 
not extirpate thefe vermin for fome time by all their endeavours. A. confiderable 
number of cats was employed for this end, but were {till worfted, and became per- 
feétly faint, becaufe overpowered by the rats, who were twenty toone. At length one 
of the natives, of more fagacity than his neighbours, found an expedient to renew his 
cat’s ftrength and courage, which was by giving it warm milk after every encounter 
with the rats; and the like being given to all the other cats after every battle, fuc. 
ceeded fo well, that they left not one rat alive, notwithftanding the great number of 
them on the place. . 
~ On the eaft fide the village Rowdil, there is a circle of ftone, within eight yards of 
the fhore; it is about three fathom under water, and about two ftories high ; it is in 
form roader above than below, like to the lower flory of a kiln: Lfaw it perfectly on 
one fide, but the feafon being then windy, hindered me from a full view of it. “Che 
natives fay that there is fuch another circle of lefs compafs in the pool Borodil, on the 
other fide the bay. 6 
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’ The fhore on the weft coaft of this ifland affords a variety of curious fhells and walks; 
as Telling and Turbines of various kinds ; thin Patella, ftreaked blue, various coloured, 
Peélencs, fome blue, and fome of orange colours. : ; 

The Os-/epie is found on the fand in great quantities. The natives pulverize it, and 
take a dofe of it in boiled milk, which is found by experience to be an effectual remedy 
again{t the diarrhea and dyfenteria, They rub this powder likewife, to take off the 
film on the eyes of theep. . 

There is variety of nuts, called Molluka beans, fome of which are ufed ‘as amulets 
againit witchcraft, or aa evil eye, particularly the white one ; and, upon this account, they 
are wore about children’s necks, and if any evil eye is intended to them, they fay the 
nut changes into a black colour. That they did change .colour, I found true by my 
own obfervation, but cannot be pofitive as to the caufe of it. 

Malcolm Campbell, fteward of Harries, told me, that fome wecks before my arrival 
there, all his cows gave blood inftead of milk for feveral days together: one of the 
neighbours told his wife that this mu‘ be witchcraft, and it would be eafy to remove 
it, 1f the would but take the white nut, called the Virgin Mary’s nut, and lay it in the 
pail into which fhe was to milk the cows. This advice ihe prefently followed, and having 
milked one cow into the pail with the nut in it, the milk was ail blood, and the nut 
changed its colour into dark brown ; fhe ufed the nut again, and all the cows gave pure 
good milk, which they afcribe to the virtue of the nut ‘Chis very nut Mr. Campbell 
prefented me with, and I keep it {till by me. 

Some finall quantity of ambergreafe hath been found on the coaft of the ifland Ber. 
nera. I was told that a weaver in this ifland had burnt a lump of it, to fhow him a 
light for the moft part of the night, but the ftroug fcent of it made his head ache exe 
ceedingly, by which it was dilcovered, 

An ancient woman, about fixty years of age, here loft her hearing, and having no 
phyfician to give her advice, the would needs try an experiment herfelf, which was 
thus: fhe took a quill with which the ordinarily fnufhed her tobacco, and filling it 
with the powder of tobacco, poured it into her ear; which had the defired effect, for 
the could hear perfeétly well next day. Another neighbour about the fame age, havin 
loft her hearing fome time after, recovered it by the fame experiment, as I was told by 
the natives. 

The theep which feed here on fandy ground, become blind fometimes, and are cured. 
by rubbing chalk in their eyes. 

A fervant of Sir Normond Macleod’s living in the ifland of Bernera, had a mare 
that brought forth a foal with both the hinder feet cloven, which died about a year 
after: the natives. concluded that it was a bad omen to the owner, and his death, which 
followed in a few years after, confirmed them in their opinion. 

The natives make ule of the feeds of a white wild carrot, inftead of hops, for brew. 
ing their beer; and they fay that it anfwers the end fufficiently well, and gives the drink 
a good relith befides. : : a. 

John Campbell, forefter of Harries, makes ule of this fingular remedy fora cold: 
he walks into the fea up to the middle with his clothes on, and immediately after 
gocs to bed in his wet clothes, and then laying the bed-clothes over him, procures a 
iweat, which removes the diftemper ; and this, he told me, is his only remedy for all 
inanner of colds. One of the faid John Campbell’s fervants having his cheek fwelled, 
and there being no phyfician near, he afked his mafter’s advice; he knew nothing 
proper for him, but however bid him apply a plaifter of warm barley.dough to the 
place affedled. This affuaged the {welling, and drew out of the flefh a little worm, 
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about half an inch in length, and qbout the bignefs of a goofe-quill, having’ ‘a pointed 
hkad, and many little feet on each fide: this worm they call fillan, and it hath beer 
found in the head and tteck of feveral perfons that I have feen in the ifle of Skie. 

* Allium Latifolium, a kind of wild garlic, is much ufed by fome of the natives, as a 
remedy againit the {tone : they boil it in water, and drink the infufion, and it expels 
fand powerfully with great eafe.* 

The natives told me, that the rock on the eaft fide of Harries, in the found of ifland 
Glafs,. hath a vacuity near the front, on the north-weft fide of the found; in which 
they Yay there is a ftone that they call the Lunar-ftone, which advances and retires ac- 
cording to the increafe and decreafe of the Moon. 

A poor man born in the village Rowdil, commonly called St. Clement’s-blind, loft 
his fight at every change of the moon, which obliged him to keep his bed for a day or 
two, and then recovered his fight. : : 

The inferior iflands: belonging ‘to Harries are as follow: the ifland Bernera is five 
miles in circumference, and lies ab&ut two leagues to the fouth of Harries. ‘The foil is 
fandy for the moft part, and yields a great product of barley and rye ina plentiful year, 
efpecially if the ground be enriched by fea-ware, and that there be rain enough to- 
fatisfy. the dry foil, I had the opportunity to travel this ifland feveral times, and upon: 

“a fri inquiry I found the produét of barley to be fometimes twenty-fold and upwards, 
and at that time all the eaft fide of the ifland produced thirty fold. This hath been 
confirmed to me by the natives, particularly by Sir Normond Macleod, who poffeffes. 
the ifland; he likewife confirmed to me the account given by all the natives of Harries 
and South-Vift, viz. that one barley-grain produces in fome places feven, ten, twelve, 
and fourteen ears of barley ; of which«he himlelf being. diffident for fome time, was at 
the pains to fearch nicely the root of one grain after fome weeks growth, and found: 
that from this one grain many ears had been grown up. But this happens not, except 
when the feafon is very favourable, or in grounds that have not been cultivated fome’ 
years before; which, if manured with fea-ware, feldom fail to produce an extraordinary 
crop. It is obferved in, this ifland, as elfewhere, that when the ground is dug up with 
fpades, arid the turfs turned upfide down, and covered with fea-ware, it yields a-better’ 
produ& than when it is ploughed. ; 

_ There is a freth-water lake-in this ifland, called Loch-Bruift, in which there are: 
{mall iflands abounding with land and fea-fowl, which build there in the fummer, 
There is likwife plenty of eels in this lake, which are eafieft caught in September ; 
and then the natives carry lights with them in the night-time to the rivulet running 
from the lake, in which the-eels fall down to the fea in heaps:together.. 

This ifland in the fummer is covered all over with clover and daify, except in the 
corn-fields. There is to be feen about the houfes of Bernera, for the fpace of a mile,. 
a foft fubftance, in fhew and colour exa¢tly refembling the fea-plant- called flake, and: 
grows very thick among the grafs. ‘The natives fay, that itis the product of a dry hot. 
foil ; it grows likewife in the tops of feveral hills in the ifland of Harries. as 

It is proper to add here an.account of feveral ftrange irregularities-in the tides, on: 
Bernera coaft, by Sir Robert Murray, mentioned in.the Phil. TranfaGtions, 

The tides increafe and decreafe gradually, according to the moon’s age, fo as about 
the third day after the new and full moon, in the Weltern Ifles and Continent they are: 
commonly at the higheft, and about the quarter moons at the loweft:: (the former-called: - 
fpring-tides, the other neap-tides.)' The tides from the quarter to the higheft {pring-. 
tide increafe in.a certain proportion, and from the {pring-tide to the quarter-tide in like- 
proportion ; and. the ebbs rife and fall always after. the fame manner. 
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It is fuppofed that the increafe of tides is made in the proportion of fines: the firft 
increafe exceeds the loweft ina fmall proportion, the next in a greater, the third greater 
than that, and fo on to the middlemolt, whereof the excefs is greateft ; diminifhing 
again from that to the higheft fpring-tide, fo as. the proportions before-and after the 
middle do anfwer one another. And likewife from the higheft fpring tide to the 
loweft neap-tide, the decreafes feem to keep the like proportions; and this commonly. 
falls out when no wind or other accident caufes an alteration. At the beginning of 
each flood on the coait, the tide moves fafter, but in a fmall degree, increafing its fwift- 
nefs till towards the middle of the flood ; and then decreafing in fwiftnefs again from: 
the: middle to the top of the high-water ; it is fuppofed that the inequal {paces of time, 
the increafe and decreafe of fwiftnefs, and confequently the degrees of the rifings and 
fallings of the fame unequal {paces of time, are performed according to the proportion 
of fines. ‘The proportion cannot hoid precifely and exattly in-regard of the inequali- 
ties that fail out in the periods of the tides, which are believed to fo!low certain pofitions- 
of the moon in regard to the equinox, which are known not to keep’a precife conftant 
courte; fo that there not being equal portions of time between one new moon and an-: 
other, the moon’s return to the fame meridian cannot be always performed in the fame 
time. ‘And the tides from the new moon being not always the fame in number, or’ 
fometimes but fifty-feven, fometimes fifty-eight, fometimes fifty-nine, (without any’ 
certain order or fucceffion): is another evidence. of the difficulty of reducing this toany’ 
great exactnefs. . , 


At the ealt end of this ifle there is a ftrange reciprocation of the flux and reflix'of* ' 


the fea, There’ is another no lefs remarkat-le upon the weft fide of the Long Ifland ;: 
the tides which come from the fouth-weft run along the coaft northward ; fo: that’ 
during the ordinary courfe of the tides, the’flood runs eaft in the Frith where Bérneray 
lies, and the ebb weft ; and thus the fea ebbs and flows orderly, fome four days before 
the full and change, and as-long after ; (the ordinary fpring-tides rifing fome fourteen: 
ot fifteen foot upright, and afl the reft proportionably, as in other places,) but’ after- 
wards, for four days before the quarter moons, and as long after, there is conftantly a: 


great and fingular variation, For then (a foutherly moon making there the full fea): 
the courfe of the tide being eaftward, when it begins to flow, which is about nine and: _ 


a half of the clock, it not only continues fo about three and a half in the afternoon, 
that it be high-water; but after it begins to ebb, the current runs-on ftill eaftward 
during the whole ebb ; fo that it runs eaftward twelve hours together, that is, all day 
long, from about nine and a half in the morning till about nine and a half at night. But 
then when the night-tide begins to flow, the current turns, and runs weftward all night, 
during both flood and ebb, for fome twelve hours more, as it did eaftward the day 
before. And thus the reciprocations continue, one flood and ebb running twelve hours 
ealiward, and another twelve hours weftward, till four days before the full and new 
moon ; and then they refume their ordinary regular courfe as before, running eaft during 
the fix hours of flood, and weft during the fix-of ebb.. © + 

There is another extraordinary irregularity in the tides, which never fails: that 
whereas between the vernal and autumnal equinox, that is, for fix months together, the 
courfe of irregular tides ebout the quarter moons, is to run all day, 12 hours,.as from 


about nine and a half to nineand a half or ten, exadtly eaftward ; ail night, that is, twelve - 
hours more, weftward ; during the other fix months, fram:the autumnal to the vernal’ 


equinox, the current runs all day weftward, and all night eaftward. Ihave obferved 


the tides. as above, for the.fpace of fome days both in April, May, July, and Auguit. - 


The 
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The natives have frequent opportunities to fée this both day and night, and they all 
agree that the tides run as mentioned above, 

There is a couple of ravens in this ifland, which beat away all ravenous fowls, and 
when their young are able to fly abroad, they beat them alfo out of the ifland, but not 
without many blows, and a great noife. . 

There are two chapels in this ifle; to wit, St. Afaph’s and St. Columbus’s chapel. 
There is a ftone erected near the former, which is eight feet high, and two feet thick. 

About halfa league from Bernera, to the wettward, lies the ifland Pabbay, three miles 
in circumference, and having a mountain in the middle. The foil is fandy, and fruitful 
in corn and grafs, and the natives have lately difcovered here a white marble. ‘The 
weft end of this ifland, which looks to St. Kilda, is called the Wooden Harbour, becaufe 
the fands at low-water difcover feveral trees that have formerly grown there. Sir Nor- 
mond Macleod told me, that he had feen a tree cut there, which was afterwards made 
into a harrow. 

There are two chapels in this ifland, one of which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
the other to St. Muluag. ‘ 

The fteward of Kilda, who lives in Pabbay, is accuftomed in time ofa ftorm to tica 
bundle of puddings, made of the fat of fea-fowl, to the end of his cabie, and lets i¢ 
fall into the fea behind the rudder; this, he fays, hinders the waves from breaking, 
and calms the fea; but the fcent of the greafe attracts the whales, which put the veflel 
in danger. ; 

rea half a league to the north of Pabbay, lies the ifle Sellay, a mile in circumfe. 
rence, that yields extraordinary pafturage for fheep, fo that they becomé fat very foon; 
they have the biggeft horns that ever I faw on theep. 

About a league farther to the north, lies the ifle Taranfay, very fruitful in corn and 
grafs, and yields much yellow talk. It is three miles in circumference, and has two 
chapels, one dedicated to St. Tarran, the other to St. Keith. 

There is an antient tradition among the natives here, that a man muft not be buried 
in St. Tarran’s, nor a woman in St. Keith’s, becaufe otherwife the corpfe would be found 
above-ground the day after it is interred. 1 told them this was a molt ridiculous fancy, 
which they might foon perceive by experience. if they would but put it to a trial, 
Roderick Campbell, who refides there, being of my opinion, refolved to embrace the 
firft opportunity that offered, in order to undeceive the cr-dulous vulgar; and accord- 
ingly a poor man in this ifland, who died a year after, was buried in St. Tarran’s cha- 
pel, contrary to the ancient cuftom and tradition of this place, but his corpfe is ftill in 
the grave, from whence it is not like to rife until the general refurrection. ‘This in. 
ftance has delivered the credulous natives from this unreafonable fancy, This ifland 
is a mile diftant from the main land of Harries, and when the inhabitants go from this 
ifland to Harries, with a defign to ftay for any time, they agree with thofe that carry 
them_over, on a particular motion of walking upona certain piece of ground, unknown 
to every body but themfelves, as a fignal to bring them back. 

Three leagues to the weftward of this ifland lies Gatker, about half a mile in circum. 
ference ; it excels any other plot of its extent for fruitfulnels in grais and produ of 
milk ; it maintains eight or ten cows. ‘Lhe natives kill feals here, whict: are very big. | 

About two leagues farther north lies the ifland Scarp, two miles in circumference, 
and is a high land covered with heath and grafs. 

Between Bernera and the main land of Harries lies the ifland Enfay, which is above 
two miles in circumference, and for the moft part arable ground, which is fruitful in 
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corn and crafs; there is ar. old chapel here for the ufe of the natives; and there was 
lately di’e vered a grave in the weft end of the ifland, in which was found a pair of 
feales made of brais, and a little hammer, both which were finely polithed. 

Between Enfay and the main land of Harries, lie feveral fmall iflands, fitter for paf- 
turage than cultivation. 

the little iland Quedam hath a vein of adamant ftone, in the front of the rock. 
‘The natives fay that mice do not live in this ifland, and when they chance to be carried 
thither among corn they die quickly after. Without thefe fmall iflands, there is a tract 
of fmall ifles in the fame line with the eaft fide of the Harries and North-Vift ; the 
are in all refpects of the fame nature with thofe two iflands, fo that the fight of them 
is apt to difpofe one to think that they have been once united together. 

‘The moft foutherly of thefe iflands, and the neareft to North-Vift is Hermetra, two 
miles in circumference: it is a moorith foil, covered all over almoft with heath, except 
here and there a few piles of yrafs, and the plant milk-wort; yet, notwithftanding this 
difadvantage, it is certainly the belt fpot of its extent for pafturage, among thefe ifles, 
and affords great plenty of milk in January and February beyond what can be feen in 
the other iflands. 

T faw here the foundation of a houfe built by the Englith, in Charles the Firft’s - 
time, for one of their magazines to lay up the cafk, falt, &c. for carrying on the fifhery, 
which was then begun in the Weftern Iflands; but this defign milcarried becaufe of 
the civil wars which then broke out. 

The channel between Harries and North-Vift, is above three leagues in breadth, and 
abounds with rocks, as well under as above water ; though at the fame time veflels of 
three hundred tons have gone through it, from eaft to welt, having the advantage of 
one of the natives for a pilot. Some fixteen years ago, one Captain Froft was fafely 
conducted in this manner. The Harries belongs in property to the Laird of Macleod ie 
he and all the inhabitants are Proteftants, and obferve the feltivals of Chriftmas, Good- 
Friday, and St. Michael’s day; upon the latter, they rendezvous on horfeback, and 
make their cavalcade on the fands at low water. 

The ifland of North-Vift lies about three leagues to the fouth of the ifland of Har- 
ries, being in form of a femicircle, the diameter of which looks to the ealt, and is moun. 
tainous and full of heath, and fitter for pafturage than cultivation. The welt fide is of 
a quite different foil, arable and plain ; the whole is in length from fouth to north nine 
miles, and about thirty in circumference. : 

There are four mountains in the middie, two lie within lefs than a mile of each 
other, and are called South and North-Lee. All the hills and heath afford good paf- 
turage, though it confifts as much of heath as grafs. The arable ground hatha mixture 
of clay in fome places, and it is covered all over in fummer time and harveft with clover, 
daily, and variety of other plants, pleafant to the fight, and of a very fragrant fmell ; 
and abounds with black cattle and fheep. The foil is very grateful to the bufband- 
man, yielding a produce of barley, from ten to thirtyfold ina plentiful year; provided 
the ground be manured with fea-ware, and that it have rain, proportionable to the foil. 
I have, upon feveral occafions, enquired concerning the produce of barley in this and 
the neighbouring iflands; the fame being much doubted in the fouth of Scotland, as 
well asin England ; and, upon the whole, I have been affured by the moft ancient and 
induftrious of the natives, that the increafe is the fame as mentioned before in Harries. 

‘They told me, likewife, that a plot of ground which hath lain unmanured for fome 
years, would, in a very plentiful feafon produce fourteen ears of barley from one grain ; 
feveral ridges were then fhewed me of this extraordinary growth in different places, 
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The grain fown here is barley, oats, rye ; and it is not to be doubted but the foil would 
alfo produce wheat. The way of tillage here is commonly by ploughing, and fome by 
digging. The ordinary plough is drawn by four horfes, and they have a little plough 
called riftle, i. e, a.thing that cleaves, the coulter of which is in form of a fickle; and 
itis drawn fometimes by one, and fometimes by two hotfes, according as the ground is. 

The defign of this little plough is to draw a deep line in the ground, to make it more 

* -eafy for the big plough to follow, which otherwife would be much retarded by the ftrong 
roots bent lying deep in the ground, that are cut by the little plough. ‘When they dig 
with fpades, it produceth more increafe ; the little plough is likewife vied to facilitate 
digging as well as ploughing. ‘They continue to manure the ground ur-til the tenth of 
June, if they have plenty of braggir, i.e. the broad leaves growiii:; on the top of the 
alga-maring. . 

_-~ About a league and a half to the fouth of the ifland Hermetra in Harries, lies Loch- 
Maddy, fo called from the three rocks without the entry on the fouth fide. They are 
called Maddies, from the great quantity of big mutfcles, called Maddies, that.grows 
upon them. This harbour is capacious enough for fome hundreds of veffels of any 
‘burden: it hath feveral ifles within it, and they contribute to the fecurity of the har- 
bour, for a veflel may fafely come clofe to the quay. The feamen divide the harbour 
in two parts, calling the fouth-fide Loch-Maddy, and the north fide Loch-Partan. There 
is one ifland in the fotth loch, which for its commodioufnefs is, by the Englith, called. 
Nonfuch. This loch hath been famous for the, great quantity of herrings yearly taken 
in it within thefe fifty years laft paft. The natives told me, that in the memory of 
fome yet alive, there had been four hundred fail loaded jn it with herrings at one fea- 
fon; but it is not now frequented for fifhing, though the herrings do ftill abound in it ; 
and on this coaft every fummer and harveft, the natives fit angling on the rocks, and 
as they pull up their hooks, do many times bring up herrings. That they are always 
on the coalt, appears from the birds, whales, and other fifhes, that are their forerun- 
ners every where; and‘yet.it is ftrange, that in all this ifland there is not one herring. 
net tobe had: but if the natives faw any encouragement, they could foon provide them. 
Cod, ling, and all forts of fith taken in thefe iflands, abound in and about this lake. 

Ta this harbour there is a.{mall ifland called, Vackfay, in which there is ftill to be 
feen the foundation of a houfe, built by the Englifh, for a magazine to keep their cafk, 
falt, &c. for carrying on a great fifhery which was then begun there. ‘The natives told 
me, that King Charles the Firft had a fhare-in it. This lake, with the convenience of 
its fithings and iflands, is certainly capable of great improvement ; much of the ground 
about the bay is capable of cultivation, and affords a great deal of fuel, as turf, peats, 
and plenty of frefh water. It alfo affords a good quantity of oyfters, and clam fhell- 
fith; the former grow on rocks, and are fo big that they are cut in four pieces before 
they are eat.” ; : 

About half a mile further fouth is-Loch-Eport, having a rock without the mouth of 
the entry, which is narrow: the lake penctrates fome miles towards the weit, and is a 
good harbour, having feveral fmail ifles within it. The feals are very numerous here. 
In the month of July the fpring-tides carry in a great quantity of Mackrél, and at the 
return of the water they are found many times lying on the rocks. The vulgar na- 
tives make ufe of the afhes of burnt fea-ware, which preferves them for fome time in- 
ftead of falt. 

About two miles to the fouth of Loch-Eport lies the bay called the Kyle of Rona; 
having the ifland of that name (which is a little hill) within the bay; there is a harbour 
on each fide of it. This place hath been found of great convenience for the fifhing of sc 
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alittle chapel in the ifland Rona, called 


and ling, which abound on this coaft, There is 
die in time of fithing are buried in that 


the Lowlanders’ chapel, becaufe feamen who 


place. : : 
on the fouth fide the ifland Borera; the entry feems to be nar- 


There is a harbour 
rower than really it is: the ifland and the oppofite point of land appear like two little 
promontories off at fea. Some veffels have been forced in there by ftorm, as was Cap- 
tain Peters, a Dutchman, and after him an Englifh fhip, who both approved of this 
harbour, The former built a cock-boat there on a Sunday, at which the natives were 
much offended: the latter having landed.in the ifland, happened to come intoa houfe’ 
where he found only ten women, and they were employed (as he fuppofed) in a ftrange -- 
manner, viz. their arms and legs were bare, being five on a fide; and between them 
lay a board, upon which they had laid a piece of cloth, and were thickening of it with 
their hands and feet, and finging all the while. The Englifhman prefently. concluded 
it to be a little bedlam, which he did not expe in fo remote a corner ; and: this he 
told to Mr. John Maclean, who poffeffes the ifland. Mr. Maclean anfwered, he never 
faw any mad people in thofe iflands : but this would not fatisfy him, till they both went 
to the place where the women were at work; and then Mr. Maclean having told him 
that it was their common w: need, though furprifed 


ay of thickening cloth, he was convi 
at the manner of it. , 4 

There is fuch a number of frefh-water lakes here as can hardly be believed : I myfelf 
and feveral others endeavoured to number them, but in vain, for they are fo difpofed 
into turnings, that it is impraéticable. They are generally well ftocked with trouts and . 
cels, and fome of them with falmon; and which is yet more ftrange, cod, ling, mackrel, 
fe. are taken in thefe lakes, into which they are brought.by the {pring-tides. 

Thefe lakes have many {mall iflands, which in fummer abound with variety of land 
and fea-fowls, that build and hatch there. There are alfo feveral rivers here which 
afford falmon: one’fort of them is very fingular, that is called marled falmon, or, as 
the natives call it, iedruimin, being leffer than the.ordinary falmon, and full of {trong 
large feales; no bait can allure it, atid a fhadow frights it away, being the wildeft of 

and delights to be on the furface of it. 


fifhes: it leaps high above the water, ; 
‘hore is great plenty of fhell-fith round this ifland, more particularly cockles: the 


iflands do alfo afford many {mall fifh called eels, of a whitith colour ;. they are picked 
out of the farid with a {mall crooked iron made on purpofe. - There is plenty of lob- 
fers on the weft fide of this ifland, and one fort bigger than the reft, having the toe 


fhorter and broader. ; 
There are feveral ancient forts in this ifland, built upon eminences, or in the middle 

__ of frefh-water lakes. 
ftones : the biggeft I-obferved was on a 


Here are likewife feveral cairns or heaps of 
hill near to Loch-Eport. There are three ftones erected, about a foot hi h, at the difs 
tance of a quarter of a mile from one another, on eminences, about a mile from Loch- 
are {till called falfe fentinels.”. . 


Maddy, to amufe invaders 5 for which reafon th 
There isa ftone of twenty-four feet long and four in breadth in the hill Criniveal : 
the natives fay, 2 giant ofa month old was buried under it. There is a very confpicuous 
ftone in the face of the hill above St. Peter’s village, above eight feet high. 

‘There is another about eight feet high at Down-roffel, which the natives call a crofs. 
There are two broad ftones, about eight feet high, on the hill two miles to the fouth 


of Valay. ue : : 
1 at the key, oppofite to Kirkibaft, twelve feet high: the natives fay 


There is anothe tet 
that delinquents were tied to this {tone in time of divine fervice. ; 
ane 4c There 
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There is a tone in form of a crofs ‘in the row oppofite to St. Mary’s church, about 
five feet high: the natives call it the Water-crofs, for the ancient inhabitants had a 
cuftom of ereéting this fort of crofs to procure rain, and when they had got enough, they 
laid it flat on the ground ; but this cuftom is now difufed. The inferior ifland is the 
land of Heitkir, which lies near three leagues weftward of North-Vift, is three miles in 
circumference, of a fandy foil, and very fruitful in corn and grafs, and black cattle. 
The inhabitants labour uader want of fuel of all forts, which obliges them to burn cows’ 
dung, barley-ftraw, and dried fea-ware: the natives told me, that bread baked by the 
fuel of fea-ware relifhes better than that done otherwife. ‘They are accuftomed to falt 
their cheefe with the afhes of barley-ftraw, which they fuffer not to lie on it above twelye 
hours time, becaufe otherwife it would fpoil it. There was a ftone cheft lately difco- 
vered here, having an earthen pitcher in it which was full of bones, and as foon as 
touched they turned to dutt. 

There are two fmall iflands feparated by narrow channels from the north-wett of this 
ifland, and are of the fame mould with the big ifland. ‘Ihe natives fay, that there is a 
couple of ravens there which fuffer no other of their kind to approach this ifland, and 
if any fhould chance to come, this‘couple immediately drive them away, with fuch 4 
noife as is heard by all the inhabitants: they are obferved likewife to beat away their 
young as foon as they are able to purchafe for themfelves. The natives told me, that 
when one of this couple happened to be wounded by gunfhot, it lay -ftill in the corner 
ofa rock fora week or two, during which time its mate brought provifion to it daily, 
until it recovered perfeétly. The natives add further, that one of thefe two ravens hav- 
ing died fome time after, the furviving oné abandoned the ifland for a few days, and’ 
then was feen to return with about ten or twelve more of its kind, and having chofen a 
mate out of this number, all the reft went quite off, leaving thefe two in pofleffion of 
their little kingdom. They do by a certain fagacity difcover to the inhabitants any car- 
cafe, on the fhore or in the. fields, whereof I have feen feveral inftances: the inhabitants 
pretend to know by their noife whether it be flefh or fith. I told them this was fuch 
nicety that I could fearcely give it credit; but they anfwered me, that they came toa: 
knowledge of it by obfervation, and that they make their loudeft noife for fleth. "There 
is a narrow channel between the ifland of Heifker and one of the leffer iflands, in which 
the natives formerly killed many feals, in this manner: they twifted together feveral 
{mall ropes of horfe-hair in form of a net, contracted at one end’ like a purfe; and fo 
by opening and fhutting this hair-net, thefe feals were catched in the narrow channel, 
On the fouth fide of North-Vift are the iflands of Iileray, which are acceffible at low 
water, each of them being three miles in compafs, and very fertile in corn and cattle, 

On the weftern coaft of this ifland lies the rock Eoufmil, about a quarter of a mile in 
circumference, and is {till famous for the yearly fifhing of feals there, in the end of Odo. 
ber. This rock belongs to the farmers of the next adjacent lands: there is one who 
furnifheth a boat, to whom there is a particular fhare due on that account, befides his 
proportion as tenant. .The parifh minifter hath his choice of all the young feals, and 
that which he takes is called by the natives Cullen-Mory, that is, the Virgin Mary’s feal. 
‘The fteward of the ifland hath one paid to him, his officer hath another, and this by 
virtue of their offices. Thefe farmers man their boats with a competent number fit for 
the bufinefs, and they always embark with a contrary wind, for their fecurity againft 
being driven away by the ocean, and likewife to prevent. them from being difcovered 
by the feals, who are apt to fmell the fcent of them, and prefently run to fea, 

When this crew is quietly landed they furround the paffes, and then the fignal for 
the general attack is given from the boat, and fo they beat them down with big flaves, 
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The feals at this onfet make towards the fea with alt fpeed, and often force their paf- 
fage over the necks of the ‘ftouteft affailants, who aim always at the forehead of the 
feals, giving many blows before they are killed ; and if they are not hit exaétly on the 
front, they contraét a lump’on their forehead, which makes them look very fierce; 
and if they get hold of the ftaff with their teeth, they carry it along to fea with them. 
Thofe that are in the boat hoot at them as they run to fea, but few are catched that 
way. The natives told me, that feveral of the biggelt feals lofe their lives by endeavour. 
ing to fave their young ones, whom they tumble beforé them towards the fea. I was told 
alfo, that three hundred and twenty feals, young and old, have been killed at one time’ 
in this place. The reafon for attacking them in Oétdber is, becaufe in the beginning 
of this month the feals bring forth their young on the ocean fide; but thefe on the ealt 
fide, who are of the leffer Mature, bring forth their young in the middle of June. 

The feals eat no fith till they firft take off the fhin: they hold the head of the fith 
between their teeth, and pluck the fkin off each fide with their fharp pointed nails ; 
this I obferved feveral times. The natives told me that the feals are regularly coupled, 
and refent an encroachment on their mates at an extraordinary rate. ‘I'he natives have 
obferved, that when a male had invaded a female, already coupled to another, the in- 
jured male, upon its return to its mate, would by a ftrange fagacity find it out, and 
refent it againft the aggreflor by a bloody confli&t, which gives a red tinéture to the fea 
in that part where they fight. This piece of revenge has been often obferved by feal- 
hunters, and many others of unqueltionable integrity, whofe occafions obliged them to 
be much on this coaft. Iwas affured by good hands, that the feals make their addreffes 
to each other by kiffes: this hath been obferved often by men and women, as fihing 
on the coaft inaclear day. The female puts away its young from fucking as foon 
as it is able to provide for itfelf; and this is not done without many fevere blows. 

There is a hole in the fkin of the female, within: which the teats are fecured from 

_being hurt, as it creeps along the rocks and ftones ; for which caufe nature hath formed 
the point of the tongue of the young one cloven, without, which it could not fuck. 

The natives falt the feals with the afhes of burnt fea-ware, and fay they are good food: 
the vulgar eat them commonly ia the fpring-time with a long ‘pointed ftick inftead of 
a fork, to prevent the {trong fmell which their hands would otherwife have for feveral 
hours after. The fleth and broth of frefh young feals is by experience known to be 
pectoral ; the meat is aftringent, and ufed as an effectual remedy againft the diarrhea 
and dyfenteria: the liver of a feal being dried and pulverized, and afterwards a litile 
of it crunk with milk, aquavite, or red wine, is alfo good againft fluxes. 

Some of the natives wear a girdle of the feal-fkin about the middle, for removing the | 
{ciatica, as thofe of the hire of Aberdeen wear it to remove the chin-cough, “This 
four-footed creature is reckoned one of the. fwifteft in the fea; they fay likewife that it 
Jeapsin cold weather the height.of a pike above water, and that the fkin of it is white 
in fummer, and darker in winter ; and that their hait ftands on end with the flood, and 
falls again at the ebb. The fkin is by the natives cut in long pieces, and then made ufe 
of inftead of ropes to fix the plough to their horfes when they till the ground. : 

The feal, though efteemed fit only for the vulgar, is alfo caten by pertons of diftine- 
tion, though under a different name, to wit, ham: this I have becn affured of by 
geod hands, and thus we fee that the generality of men are as much led by fancy as 
judgment in their palates, as well as in other things.” The popifh vulgar, in the iflands 
fouthward from this, eat thefe feals in Lent inftead of fh. ‘Yhis occafioned a debate 
between a proteftant gentleman and a papift of my acquaintance: the former alledged 
that the other had tranfgrefled the rules of his church, by eating flefh in Lent: the 
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latter anfwered, that he did not; for, fays he, I have eat a fea-creature, which only lives 
and feeds upon fifh. The proteftant replied, that this creature is amphibious, lies, 
creeps, eats, fleeps, and fo fpends much of its time on land, which no fith can-do and 
live. It hath alfo another faculty that no fith has, that fs, it breaks wind backward fo 
loudly, that one may hear it ata great diftance. But ‘the papift ftill maintained that 
- he muft believe if to be fith, till fuch time as the pope and his. priefts decide the 
ueftion. 
4 About three leagues and a half to the weft lie the fmall iflands called Hawtker-Rocks, 
and Hawfker-Eggath, and Hawfker-Nimannich, id ef, Monks-Rock, which hath an 
altar init. The firft called fo from the ocean, as being near to it; for baw or thaw in 
the ancient language fignifies the ocean : the more foutherly rocks are fix or feven big 
ones nicked or indented, for eggath fignifies fo much. The largeft ifland, which is 
northward, is near half a mile in circumference, and it is covered with long grafs. - 
Only {mail veffels can. pafs between’ this: and the fouthern rocks, being neareft to 
St. Kilda of all the weft iflands ; both of them abound-with fowls as much as any ifles 
of their extent in St. Kilda, The coulterneb, guillemot, and fcarts, are moft numerous 
here ; the feals likewife abound very much in and about thefe rocks. 

The ifland of Valay lies on the weft, near the main land of North Vift; it is about 
four miles in circumference, arable and a dry fandy foil, very fruitful in corn and grata, 
clover, and daify. 1 hath three chapels; one dedicated to St. Ulton, and another to 
the Virgin Mary. There are two croffes of ftone, each of them about feven feet high, 
and a foot anda half broad. ; 

There is a little font on an altar, being a big ftone, round like a cannon-ball, and 
having in the upper end a little vacuity capable of holding two fpoonfuls of water. Below 
the chapels there is a flat thin ftone, called Brownies ftone, upon which the ancient 
inhabitants offered a cow’s milk every Sunday ; but this cuftom is now quite abolifhed. 
Some thirty, paces on this fide is to be feeri a little lone houfe under ground ; itis very 

* low and long, having an entry on the fea fide: I faw an entry in the middle of it, which 
was difcovered by the falling of the ftones and earth. ; 

About a league to the north-eaft of Valay is theifland of Borera, about four miles 
in circumference > the mould in fome places is fandy, and in others black earth ; it is 
very fruitful in cattle-and grafs, 1 faw a mare here which I was told brought forth a 
foal.in her fecand year. . 

There is a cow here that brought forth two female calves at once, in. all things fo 
very like one another, that they could not be diftinguifhed by any outward mark ; and 

"had fuch a fympathy that they were never feparate, except in time of fucking, and then 
they kept full their own fide of theif dam, which was not obferved until a diftinguifhing 
mark was put about one of their necks by the milk-maid. In the middle-of this ifland 
there is a freffi-water ‘lake, well ftocked with very big eels, fomie of them as long as 
cod or ling fifh. There is a paffage under the ftony ground, which ig between the fea 
and the lake, through which it’ is fuppofed the eels come in with the {pring-tides: one 
of the.inhabitants, called Mac-Vanich, i. e. Monks.Son, had the curiofity to creep naked 
through this paffage. : ay : 

This ifland affords the largeft and beft dulfe for eating ; it requires lefs butter than 
any other of this fort, and has a mellowifh tatte. oe . 

‘The burial-place near the houfes is called the monks-field, for'all the monks that 
died in the ‘finds that lie northward from Egg were buried ‘in this little plot : each 
grave hath a ftone at both.ends, fome of which are three, and othefs four feet high, 
There are big ftones without the burial-place even with the ground; feveral of them 
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ave little vacuities in them as if made by art: the tradition is, th:t thefe vatuities were 
dav for receiving the monks’ knees when they prayed upon them, . 

‘Lhe ifland of Lingay lies half a league fouth on the fide of Borera: it is fingular in 
re(pe€t of the lands of Vift, and the other ifands that furround it, ‘for they are all com- 
poled of fand, and this on the contrary is altogether mofs ‘covered with heath, affording 
five peats in depth ; and is veri ferviceable and ufefoly furnifhing the ifland Borera, &. 
with plenty of good fuel. ‘This ifland was held as confcerated for feveral ages, inlo- 
much that. the natives would not then prefume to cut any fuel in it. a 

‘The cattle produced heve are horfes, cows, fheep, and hogs, generally of a low fla- 
ture. The horfes are very firong, and fit for pads, though expofed to the rigour of 
the weather a!l the winter and {pring in the open fields. heir cows are alfo in the 
fields a!l the fpring, and their beef is fweet and tender as any can be: they tive upon 
fea-ware in the winter and fpring, and are fattened by it; nor are they flaughtered before 
they eat plentifully of it in December. The natives are accultomed to falt their beef 
im a cow’s ‘tide, which keeps it clofe from air, and preferves it as well, if not better, 
than barrels, and tates they fay beft when this way ufed. ‘This beef is tran{ported to 
Glafgow, a city in the welt of Scotland, and from thence (being put in barrels there) 
exported to the Indies in good condition. The hills afford fome handreds of deer, who - 
eat fea-ware alfo in winter and {pring-time. re ; : 

The amphibia produced here are feals and otters. ‘There. is no foxor venomous 
creature in this ifland. ‘The great eagles here faften their talcns in the back of filh, ands 
commonly of falmon, which is often above water and on the furface, The natives, . 
who in the fummer-time ive on the,coaft, do fomstimes rob the eagle of its prey after’ 
its landing. woe ; a 

Here are hawks, eagles, pheafants, moor-fowls, tarmogan, plover, pigeons, crows, . 
fwans and all the ordinary fca-fowls in the weft iflands. ‘The eagles are very deftruc- 
tive to the fawns and lambs, efpecially the black eagle, which is of a leffer fize than the 
other. ‘Ihe natives obferve, that it fixes its talons between the deeis’ horns, and beats - 
jts wings conftantly about its eyes, which puts the deer to-run continually till it fall : 
into a ditch, or over a precipice, where it dies, and fo becomes a. prey. to. this cunning 
hunter. ‘There are at the fame time feveral other eagles of this kind, which fly-on both: ° 
fides of. the deer, which fright it extremely, and contribute much to its more. fudden . 
deftruction. eset See 

The forefter and feveral of the natives affured me, that they-had feen both forts of . 
eagles kill deer in this manner. The fwans come hither in great numbers in the month 
of Odtober, with north-eaft winds, and live in the freth lakes, where they feed ‘upon: 
trout. and water-plants till March, at which time they fly away again with: a fouth eat 
wind. When the natives kilia fwan, itis commen fot.the eaters of it te make a-nega- — 
tive vow (i. e. they fwear never to do fomething that is in itfelf impracticabi:) before 
they tafte of the fowl. ‘ : SPs i . 

The bird corn-craker is about the bignefs of a pigeon, having a longer: neck, and 
being of a brown colour, but blacker in harveft than in fummer : the natives fay it lives - 
by the water, and under the ice in winter and {pring. 
< The colk is a fowl fomewhat lefs than a goof, hath feathers~of-divers. colours, as’ 
white, grey, green, and black, and is beautiful to the eye: it hath a tu't on the crown 
of its head like that of a peacock, and a train longer than that-of a houfe-cock.:. This 
fowl lofeth its feathers in time of hatching, and hves moftly in the remoteft iflands, as 
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The gawlin is a fowl lefs than a duck, it is reckoned a true prognofticator of fair 
weather; for when it fings, fair and good weather always follows, as the natives com- 
monly obferve:. the piper of St. Kilda plays the notes which it fings, and hath compofed 


a tune of them, which the natiyes judged to be very fine mufic. 


The rain.goofe, bigger than a duck, makes a doleful noife béfore a great rain: it 
builds its neft always upon the brink of freth-water lakes, fo as it rire reach the water, 

The bonnivochil, fo called by the natives, and by the feamen bi op and carrara, as 
big as a goofe, having a white fpot on the breaft, and the reft party-coloured; it feldom 
flies, but is exceedingly quick in diving. The minifter of North-Vifb told me that he 
killed.one of them which weighed fixteen pounds.and an ounce : there is about an inch 
deep of fat upon the fkin-of it, which the natives apply to the hip-bone, and by experi- 
ence find it a fuccefsful remedy for removing the {ciatica. 

The bird goylir, about the.bignefs of a fwallow, is odferved never to land but in the 
‘month of January, at which time it is fuppofed to hatch; it-dives with a violent fwiftnefs, 
When any number of thefe fowls are feen together, it is concluded to be an undoubted 
fign of an approaching ftorm,; and when the ftorm ceafes, they difappear under the 
water. The feamen call them malifigies, from mali-effigies, which they often find to 
be true. : . 

The bird fereachan-aittin is about the bignefs of a large mall, but having a longer 
:body, and a bluith colour; the bill is of a carnation colour. This bird fhrieks moft hide. 
oufly, and is obferved to have a greater affection for its mate than any fowl whatfoever ; 
‘for when the cock or hen is killed, the furviving one doth for eight or ten days after- 
:ward make a lamentable noife about the place. 

The bird fatkidar, about the bignefs of a féa-maw of the middle fize, is obferved to 
Aly with greater {wiftnefs than any other fowl in thofe parts, and purfues leffer fowls, 
and forces them in their flight to let fall the food which they have got, and by its nim- 
blenefs catches it before it touches the ground. : 

The natives obferve that an extraordinary heat without rain, at the ufual time the 
fea fowls lay their eggs, hinders them from laying any eggs for about eight or ten days ; 
‘whereas warm weather, accompanied with rain, difpofes them to lay much fooner, 

The wild geefe are plentiful here, and very deftrudtive to the barley, notwithftanding 
-the many methods ufed for driving them away both by traps and gun-fhot. ‘There are 
fome flocks of barren fowls of all kinds, which are diftinguifhed by their not joining 
avith the reft of their kind, and they are feen commonly upon the bare rocks, without 
any nefts, : 

The air is here moift and moderately cold, the natives qualify it fometimes by drink. 
ing a glals of ufquebaugh.. The moifture of this place is fuch, that a loaf of fugar is 
in danger to be diffolved, if it be not preferved by being near the fire, or laying it among 
-oatmeal, in fame.clofe place. Iron here becomes quickly rafty, and. iron which is on 
the fea-fide of-a houfe grows fooner rufty than that which is on the land-fide. : 

The greateft fnow falls ‘here with the fouth-welt winds, and feldom continues above 
three or four days. The ordinary fnow falls with the north and north-welt winds, and 
does not lie fo deep on the ground near the fea as on the tops of mountains. 

The froft continues till.the {pring is pretty far advanced, the feverity of which occa- 
Gons great numbers of trouts and eels to die; but the winter frofts have not this effect, 
for which the inhabitants give this reafon, viz. that the rains being'more frequent in 
‘OGober, do, in:their- opinion, carry the juice and. quinteffence ofthe plants into the 
Jakes, whereby they think the fith are nourithed during the winter; and there-being no 
ach nourifhment in the {pring, in regard of the uninterrupted running of the water, 
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which carries the juice with it.to the fea, it deprives the fith of this nourifhment, and 
confequently of life. And they add further, that the fifh have no accefs to the foper- 
ficies: of the water, or to the brink of it, where the juice might be had. ‘The natives 
are the more confirmed in their opinion, that the fifhes in‘lakes and marthes are ob. 
ferved to out-live both winter and {pring frofts, ‘The eaft-north-eaft winds always pro-. 
cure fair weather here, as they do in all the north-weft iflands ; and the rains ‘are more 
frequent in this place in October and February than at any other time of the year, 

Fountain-water drunk in winter is reckoned by the natives to be much sore whole- 
fome than in the {pring ; for in the latter it caufeth the diarrhea and dyfenteria, 

The difeafes that prevail here are fevers, diarrhea and dyfenteria, ftitch, cough, feia- 
tica, megrim, the fmall-pox, which commonly comes once in feventeen years.time, The 
ordinary cure for fevers is letting blood plentifully : the diarrhea is cured by drinking 
aquavite, and the ftronger the better. ‘Ihe flefh and liver of feals are ufed as above 
mentioned, both for diarrhea and dyfenteria. Milk wherein heétic.ftone has been 
quenched, being frequently drunk, is likewife a good remedy for the two difeafes la(t 
mentioned. ae 

The kernel of the black nut found on the fhore, being beat to powder, and drunk 
in milk or aquavite, is reckoned a good remedy for the {aid two difeafes: {titches are 
cured fometinies by letting blood, 

‘Their common cure for coughs is brochan, formerly mentioned. The cafe of the 
carrara-fowl, with the fat, being powdered a little and applied to the hip-bone, is an 
approved remedy for the fciatica. Since the great change of the feafons, which of late 
years is become more piercing and cold, by which the growth of the corn both in the 
fpring and fummer feafons are retarded, there are fome difeafes difcovered which were 
not known here before, viz a fpotted fever, which is commonly cured by drinking a 
glafs of brandy or aquavitz liberally when the difeafe feizes them, and ufing it tillthe 
{pots appear outwardly. ‘This fever was brought hither bya ftranger from the ifland of 
Mull, who infected thefe other iflands. When the -fever is violent, the {pots appear 
the fecond day, but commonly on the fourth day, and then the difeafe comes to a crifis 
the feventh day: but it the fpots do not appear the fourth day, the difeafe is reckoned 
mortal; yet it-has not proved fo here, though it has carried off feveral in the other 
adjacent iflands. ‘The vulgar are accuflomed to apply flamula jovis for evacuating 
noxious humours, fuch as caule the head-ach, and pains in the arms or legs, and they 
find great advantage by it. The way of ufing it ‘is thus: they take a quantity of it, 
bruifed fmall.and put into.a patella, and apply it fo to the fkin a little below the place 
affected: in a finall time it raifes a blifter about the bignefs of an egg, which, when 
broke, voids all the matter that is in it; then the fkin fills and fwell$ twice again, and 
as often voids this matter. ‘They ufe the fea-plant /izarich to cure the wound, and-it 
proves effectual for this purpofe, and alfo for the megrim and burning, 

The broth ofa lamb, in which the plants founnifh and Alexander have been boiled, is 
found.by experience to be good againft tonfumptions. . The green fea:plant Jinarich is 

" by them applied to the temples and forehead to dry up defluxions, and alfo for drawing 
up the tonfeis. Neil Macdonald, in the ifland of Heitkir, is-fubjeG@ to the falling of the 
tonfels-at every change of the moon, and they continue only for the firft quarter. This 
infirmity hath continued-with him all his days, yet he is now feventy-two years of age. 

John Fake, who lives in Pabble, in: the parifh of Kilmoor, alias St. Mary’s, is con. 
ftantly.troubled with a great {neezing’a day or two before rain ; :and.if the fneezing be 
more than ufual, the rain is faid to-be greater; therefore he is called the rain-almanack. 
He has had this faculty thefe nine years paft, : : 
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- There is a*houfe in the village called Ard.nin-boothin in the parifh of St. Marys; and 

.the houfe-cock there never crows from the tenth of September till the middle of March, 

This was told me two yearsago, and fince confirmed to me by the natives, and the pre- 
. fent minifter of the parith. - : 

The inhabitants of this ifland are generally well-proportioned, of an ordinary ftature 

and a good complexion; healthful, and fome of {them come toa great is feveral of 

- my acquaintance arrived at the age of ninety, and upwards; John Mac-donald of Grim. 
inis was of this number, and died lately in the ninety-third year of his age. Donald Roy, 
who lived’ in the ifle of Sand, and died lately in the hundredth year of his age, was able 
to travel and manage his affairs till about two years before his death, They area very 
charitable and hofpitable’people, as is any where fo be found. ‘There was never an inn 
here till of late, and now there is but one, which -is not at all frequented for eating, but 
only for drinking ; for the natives by their hofpitality render this .new-invented houfe 
in a manner ufelefs. The great produce of barley draws many ftrangers to this ifland, 
with a defign to procure as much of this grain as they can; which they get of the in- 
habitants gratis, only for afking, as they do horfes, cows, fheep, wool, &c. 1 was told 
fome months before my arrival there, ‘that. there had been ten men in that place at one 
time to afk corn gratis, and every one of thefe had fome one, fome two, and others 
three attendants ; and during their abode there, they were all entertained gratis, no one 
returning empty. 

This is a great, yet voluntary tax, which has continued for many ages; but the late 
general fcarcity has given: them an occafion to alter this cuitom, by making aéts againft 
liberality, except to poor natives and objects of charity. ; : 

; ‘The natives are much addiéted to riding, the plainnefs of the country difpofing both 

~ men and horfes toit, ‘They obferve an anniverfary cavalcade on Michaelmas day, and 

then all ranks of both fexes appear on horfe-back. The place for this rendezvous is a 
large piece of firm fandy ground on the féa-fhore, and there they have horfe-racing for 

. {mall prizes for which they contend eagerly. | There is an ancient cuftom, by which it 
is lawful for any of the inhabitants to fteal his neighbour’s horfe the night before the 
race, atid ride him all next day, provided he deliver ‘him fafe and found to the owner - 
after the race. ‘Lhe manner of running is by a few young-men, who ufe neither fad- 
dles nor bridles, except two {mall ropes made of bent inltead_ of a bridle, nor any fort. 
of fpurs, but their bare heels > and when they begin the race, they throw thefe ropes 
on their horfes’ necks, and‘drive them. on vigoroufly with a piece of long fea-ware in 
each hand, inftead of a whip; and this is dried in the fun feveral. months before for 
‘that purpofe. ‘This is.a happy opportunity for the vulgar, who have few occafions for 
Meeting, except on Sundays: the men have their fweetehearts behind them on horfe- 

_ back, and give and receive mitual prefents; the men prefent the women with knives 
and purfes, the women prefent the men. with a pair‘of fine garters of divers colours, 
they give them likewife a quantity of wild carrots. This ifl2 belongsin property to Sir * 
Donald Mac-donald of Steat: he and all the inhabitants are proteftants, one only ex- 
cepted; they obferve Chirlimas, Good-Friday, and St. Michael’s Day. 


The [fle Benbecula, its Diftance, Length, Bay, Mold, Grain, -Fifh, Cattle;'Frefo Lakes, 
; Forts, a Stone Vault, Nunnery, Proprietor. 4 
THE ifland of Benbecula lies dire€tly to the fouth of North’ Vift, fram which it is | 
two miles diftant; the ground being all plain and fandy betweed'them, having wo Ute 
rivers or channels no higher than one’s knee at a tide of ebb: this paflage is overflowed 
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hy the fea every tide of flood, nor is it. navigable except. by boas, § There’ are feveral: 
{mall iflands on the eaft-fide of this channel. This ifland is three. miles in‘leggth from 
fouth to north, and three from eaft tq welt, and-ten miles in compas... The: eaft-fide ig 
covered with heath ; it hath a bay called Vitkway, in which fall veflels do fometimes 
harbour, and now and then herrings are taken in it. . . ght 
The mountain Benbecula, from which the ifle hath its:name, lies in the middle of it 5- 
the eaftern part of this ifland is all arable, but the foil fandy, the mould is the fame with 
that of North-Vift, and affords the fame corn, fith, cattle, amphibia, &c. .. There is ng 
venomous creature here. It hath feveral frefh-water lakes well ftocked with fith and 
fowl. ..There are fome ruins of old forts to be feen in the fmall iflands, in the lakes, 
and on the plain. © AAG aN clout eee ee 
There are alfo fome {mall chapels here, one of them at- Bael-nin-killach, id off, Nuns- 
Town, for there were nunneries here in time of popery. The natives have -}iely dif. 
covered:a ftone vault on the eaft-fide the town, in which there are abundance of. famail 
bones, which have octafioned many uncertain conjectures ; fome faid they were the bones 
of birds, others judged them rather to be ‘the bones of pigmies. The proprietor of the 
town inquiring Sir Normand Mackleod’s opinion concerning them, he told him that 
the matter was plain as he fuppofed, and that they muft be the bones of infants born by 
the nuns there. This was very difagreeable to the Roman catholick inhabitants, whq 
laughed it over. But in the mean time the natives out of zeal took care to fhut up the: 
vault, that no accefs can be had to it fince; fo that it would feem they believe what 
Sir Normand faid, or elfe feared that it might gain credit by fuch as afterward had oc- 
cafion to fee them. This ifland belongs properly to Ranal Mac-donald of Benbecula, 
who, with al} the inhabitants, are Roman Catholicks; and I remember I have feen an.old - 
lay capuchin here, called in ‘the language Brahir-bocht, that is, poor brother; which, 
is literally true, for he anfwers this chara&ter, having nothing but what is given him 2) 
he holds bimfelf fully fatisfied with food and raiment, and lives in as great fimplicity ag 
any of his order; his diet is very mean, and he drinks only fair water; his habit is no 
lefs mortifying chan that of his brethren elfewhere; he wears a fhort.coat, which comes, 
no further than his middle, with narrow fleeves like a waiftcoat ; he wears a plad-dbove, 
it girt about the middle, which reaches to his knee: the plad is faftened.on his breaft. 
with a wooden pin, his neck bare, and his. feet often fo too: he wears a hat for orna- 
ment, and the ftring about it isa bit-of fifher’s line made of herfe-hair. © This plad he. 
wears'inftead of a gown worn by thofe of his order in other gountries, I told him he 
wanted the flaxen girdle that men of his order ufually wear: he anfwered me, that he 
wore a leather one, which was the fame thing. Upon the matter, if he is fpoke to - 
when at meat, he anfwers again; which is contrary to the cuftom of his order. - This, . 
poor man frequently diverts himfelf with angling of trouts; he lies upon ftraw, and. 
had ‘no bell (as others have) to calf hit to his devotion, but. only his confcience, as he, 
told me. : j ; 
The fpeckled falmons, defcribed in North-Vift, are very plentiful on the welt fide of. 
this ifland, ee 
The ifland of South-Vift lies direétly two mifes-to-the fouth of Benbecula, being in 
length one and twenty miles, and three in breadth, and in fome places four. The eatt.,. 
fide is mountainous on the coaft, and heathy for the moft part: tHe welt-fide is plain. 
arable ground, the foil is generally fandy, yielding a good produce of barley, oats, and 
rye, in proportion to that of -North-Vift, and has the fame-fort. of cattle”. Both eaft 
and welt fides of this ifland abound in €refh-water-lakes, which afford troyts ‘and eels, 
VOL,IW. ~ 48 - befides 
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befides vatiety of land and fea fowls. ‘The arable land is much damnified by the over- 
flowing of thefe lakes in divers places, which they have not hitherto been able to drain, 
though the thing be praGticable. Several lakes have old forts built upon the fmall 
iflands in the middle of them, About four miles on the fouth-eaft erid of this ifland, is 
Loch-Fynord ; it reaches feveral miles weftward, having @ narrow entry, which makes 
a violent current, and within this entry there’s a rock, upon which there was ftaved to 

ieces a frigate of Cromwell’s which he fent there to fubdue the natives. _Ambergreafe 
ee been found by feveral of the inhabitants on the weft coalt of this ifland, and they 
fold it at Glafgow at a very low rate, not knowing the value of it at firlt ; but when 
they knew it, they raifed the price to the other extreme. Upon a thaw after a long 
froft the fouth-eaft winds caft many dead fifhes on the fhore. The inhabitants are 

enerally of the fame nature and complexion with thofe of the next adjacent northern 
lands; they wear the fame habit, and ufe the fame diet. One of the natives is ver 
famous for his great age, being, as it is faid, a hundred and thirty years old, and retains 
his appetite and underftanding ; he can walk abroad; and did labour with his hands as 
uufually, till within thefe three years, and for any thing I know is yet living. 

There are feveral big kairnes of ftone on the ealt-fide this ifland, and the vulgar re- 
tain the ancient cuflom of making a feligious tour round them on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

There is a valley between two mountains on the eaft-fide, called Glenflyte, which 
affords good paflurage. The natives who farm it, come thither with their cattle in the 
fummer-time, and are poffeffed with a firm belief that this valley is haunted by fpirits, 
who by the inhabitants are called the Great Men; and that whatfoever manor woman 
enters the valley, without making firft an entire refignation of themfelves to the condu& 
of the great men, will infallibly grow mad. The-werds by which he or the gives up 
himfelf to thefe men’s condué, are comprehended in three fentences, wherein the Glen 
is twice named ; to which they add, that it is inhabited by thefe great men, and that 
fuch as enter depend’on their protection. 1 told the natives, that this-was a piece of 
filly credulity as ever was impofed upon the moit ignorant ages, arid that their imagi- 
ary protectors deferved no fuch invocation. ‘They anfwered, ‘that there had happened 
a late inftance of a woman who went into that Glen without refigning herfelf to the 
condu& of thefe men, and“immediately after the became mad ; which confirmed them 
in their unreafonable fancy. 

The people refiding here in furmmer; fay they fomethnes hear a loud noife in-the air,. 
like men fpeaking. I inquired if their prieft had preached. or argued againft this fu. 
perftitious cuftom? They told me, he knew better things, and would not be guilty of 
diffuading men from doing their duty, which they doubted not he judgéd this to be; 
and that they refolved to perfift in the belief of it, until they found better motives to the 
contrary, than have been fhewed them hitherto. The proteftant minifter hath often 
endeavoured to undeceive them, but in vain, becaufe of an implicit faith they have in 
their prielt: and when the topicks of perfuafioa, though never fo. urgent, come from 
one they believe to be a heretick, there is little hope of fuccefs. mete 

The ifland Erifea, about a mile in length, and three in circumference, is partly heathy, 
and partly arable, and yields a good produce. . The inner-fide hath a wide anchorage, 
there is’ excellent cod and ling in it; the natives begin to manage it better; but not to. 
that advantage it is cap:ble of. The fmall ifland near it was overgrown with. heath, 
and about three years azo the ground threw up all that heath from the very root, fo 
that there is not now one fhrub of it in all this idand. Such:as- have-occafion to travel 
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by land between South-Vift and Benbecula, or Benbecula and North-Vilt, had need of a | 
guide to direét them, and to obferve the tide when low, and alfo for croffing the chan 
ne! at the right fords, elfe they cannot pafs without danger. . aia ae 

There are’ fome houfes under-ground in this ifland, and they- are in all points like 
thofe defcribed in North-Vilt; one of them is in the South Ferry-Town, ‘oppofité to 
Barray. The cattle produced here, are -like thofe of North-Vift, and there are above 
three hundred deer in this ifland: it was believed generally, that no vendmous creature 
was here, yet of late fome little vipers have been feen in the fouth end of the ifland. - 

The natives fpeak the Irifh tongue more perfectly here, than in moft of the other 
iflands ; partly becaufe of the remotenefg, and the fmall number of thofe that fpeak 
Englith, and partly becaufe fome of them.are fcholars, and verfed in the Irith languaga, 
They wear the fame habit with the neighbouring iflanders. , eS) 

The more ancient people continue to wear the old drefs, efpecially women: they are 
a hofpitable well-meaning people, but the misfortune of their education difpofes them 
to uncharitablenefs, and rigid thoughts of their proteftant neighbours; though at the 
fame time they find it convenient to make alliances with them. The churches here are 
St. Columba and St. Mary’s in Hogh-more, the moft centrical place in the ifland; St. 
Jeremy’s chapels, St: Peter’s, St. Bannan, St. Michael, St. Donnan. ~ 

There is a ftone fet up near a mile to the fouth of Columbus’s church, about eight 
feet high, and.two feet broad : it is called by the natiyes the Bowing-ftone; for when 
the inhabitants had the firft fight of the church, i fet up this ftone, and there bowed 
and faid the Lord’s Prayer. ‘There was a buckle of gold found in Einort ground fome 
twenty years ago, which was about the value of feven guineas. pores 

As catne from South-Vift, I perceived about fixty horfemen riding along the fands, 
directing their courfe for the eaft fea ; and being between me and the fun, they made a 
great figure on the plain fands: we difcovered them to be natives of South-Vilt, ‘for 
they alighted from their horfes, and went to gather cockles in rhe fands, which are exe 
ceeding plentiful there. ‘This ifland is the property of Allan Mac-donald of Moydart, 
head of the tribe of Mac-donald, called Clanronalds ; one of the chief families defcend- 
ed of Mac-donald, who was Lord and King of the iflands. He and_all the inhabitants 
are Papifts, except fixty, who are Proteftants :. the Papifts obferye all the feftivals of their 
church, they have a general cavalcade on All-Saints Day, and then they bake St. 
Michael’s cake at night, and thefamily and ftrangers eat it at fupper. ' 

Fergus Beaton hath the following ancient Irith manulcripts in the Irith charater ; to 
wit, Avicenna, Averroes, Joannes de Vigo, Bernardus Gordonus, and feveral volumes of 
Hypocrates. ; ; : 

‘The ifland of Barray lies about two leagues and a half to the fouth weft of the ifland 
South-Vift ; it is five miles in length, and three in-breadth, being in alf refpects like the 
iflands lying direétly north from it. The eaft fide is rocky, and the weft arable ground, 
and yields 4 good produce of the fame grain that both Vifts do: they ufe likewife the 
fame way for enriching their land with fea-ware. There is plenty of cod and ling got on 
the ea(t and fouth-fides of this ifland: feveral fmall fhips from Orkney come hither in 
fummer, and afterward. return loaden‘with cod and ling. . : 

There is a fafe arbour -on the north-eaft fide of Barray, where there is great plenty 
of fith. 9 ; : ; 

The rivers on the eat fide afford falmons, fome of which are fpeckled like thefe men- 
tioned in North-Vilt, but they are more fuccefsful here in catching them. ‘The natives 
go with three feveral herring-nets, and lay them crofs-ways in the river where the fal- 
mon are moft numerous, and betwixt them and the fea, Thefe falmon at the fight or 
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fhadow of the people’ make towards the fea, and feeling the net from the furface to the: 
ground, jump over the firft, then. the fecond, but being weakened, cannot get over the 
third net, and fo are catched. ‘They: delight to leap above water, and fwim on the fur: 
face: one of the natives told me, that he killed a falmon with a gun,'as jumping above 
water.. Pre ii ’ a 2 : 

They-informed me alfo, that many barrels of them might be taken in the river above- 
mentioned, if there was any encouragement for curing and tranfporting them. There 
ate feveral old forts to be feen here, in form like thofe in the other’ iflands. In the 
fouth end of this ifland there is-an orchard, which produces trees, but few of them bear 
fruit in regard of their-nearniefs to the fea. All forts of roots and plants grow plentifully 
“rit; fome years ago tobacco did grow here, being of all plants the moft grateful to the 
natives, for the iflanders love it mightily. Teg a 

The little ifland Kifmul lies about a quarter of a mile from the fouthof this ifle ; itis 
the feat. of Mac-neil of Barray, there is a {tone wall round it two {tories high, reaching 
the f¥a, and within the wall there is an old tower and an hall, with-other houfes about 
it. “There is a little magazine in the tower, to which no ftranger has accefs.’ I faw the 
officer called the Cockman, and-an old cock he is: when I bid him ferry me over the 
water to the ifland, he told-me that he was but ‘an inferior officer, his bufinefs being to 
attend in the tower ;” but if (fays he) the conftable, who then ftood on the wall, will give 
you accefs, Pil ferry you over. I defired him to procure me the conftable’s permiffion, 
and.I would reward him ; but having waited fome hours for the conftable's anfwer, and 
not receiving any, I was obliged: to return without feeing this: famous fort: Maeniel 
and his fay bathe abfent, was the taufe of this difficulty, and of my not feeing the place. 
I-was told fome weeks after, that the conftable was very apprehenfive of fome defign I 
‘imight have in viewing the foft, and thereby to expofe it to the conqueft. of a foreign 
power ; of which I fuppofed there was no great caufe of fear. © The natives::told me 
there isa weil in the village Tangftill, the water of which being boiled, grows.thick like 
puddle. There is another well not far from Tangftill, which: the inhabitants fay ina 
fertile year throws up many grains of barley in July and Auguit. And they-fay that 
the well of Kilbar throws up embrios of cockles, but.I could not difcern any in the ri- 
vulet, the air being at that time foggy. The church in this ifland is called Kilbarr, i. e. 
St. Barr’s:church. There ts alittle chapel by-it, in which Macneil; and thofe defcended 
of his family, are ufually interred. The natives have St. Barr’s wooden image ftanding 
on the altar, covered with linen in form.of a thirt: -all their greateft affeverations are 
by this faint. I came very éarly in the morning with an intention-to fee this‘ image, 
but was difappointed ; for the natives prevented me, by carrying it away, left | might 
take occafion to ridicule their fuperftition, as fome proteftants have done formerly : 
and when: was gone, it was again expofed on the altar. They have feveral traditions 
concerning this'great faint.. There is a chapel (about half a mile on the- fouth fide of 
the hill near St. Barr’s:church) where I had occafion to get an account of a tradition con 
cerning this faint, which was thus: the inhabitants having begun to build the church, 
which they dedicated to ‘him, they laid this wooden image within it, but it was invifibly 
tranfported (as-they fay) to.the place where the church now’ ftands, and found there 
every moming.” This miraculous conveyance is the reafon they: givefor defilting to 
work where they firft began. I told my informer that this extraordinary motive was 
fufficient to. determine the cafe, if true, but atked his pardon to diffent ‘from him; for‘I 
had not faith enough to believe this- miracle; at which he- was-furprized, telling-me ini 
the mean time that this tradition hath been faithfully conveyed by the priefts and natives 
fucceffively:to this day. The foathern iflands are, 1:-Muldonith, about a mile4n'cie- 
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cumference ; it is high in the middle, cavered over with heath and grafs, and isthe only 
foreft here for maintaining the deer,. being commonly about feventy or-eighty.in num- 
ber. 2. The ifland Sandreray lies foutherly of Barray, from which it is.feparated. by a 
narrow channel, and isthree miles in circumference, having a: mountain in.the middle 5 
it is defigned for pafturage and cultivation. On the fouth fide there is an harhopr. 
convenient for {mall veffels, that come yearly -here to. fifh for cad and ling, which 
abound on the coatt of this ifland. 3. The ifland Sandreray, two. miles. in. circumfer-. 
ence is fruitful-in corn and grafs, and feparated by a narrow channel .from Vatterfay: 
4. To the fouth of thefe lies the ifland Bernera, about two miles in circumference ; it 
excels. other iflands of the fame extent for cultivation and fishing... The natives never 
go afifhing while Macneil or his fteward is in the ifland, left feeing their plenty of fith, 
perhaps they might take occafion to raife their rents, - There is an old fort in this ifland, 
having a vacuity round the walls, divided in littleapartments. The natives eadure a 
great fatigue in manuring their ground with fea-ware, which they carry in ropes upon 
their backs over high rocks. They likewife faften a.cow.to a ftake, and {pread a 


quantity of fand on the ground, upon which the cow’s.dung falls, and this they mingle ' 


together, and lay it on-the arable land. They take great numbers of fea-fowls from 

the adjacent rocks, and falt them with the afhes of burnrfea-ware in cows’ hides, which 

preferves them from putrefaction. ; : 
There is a fort of {tone in this ifland, with which the natives frequently rub their 


breafts by way of prevention, and fay it is a good prefervative for health. .This-is all - 


the. medicine they ufe ;" providence is very favourable to them, in granting them a-good 
ftate of health, fince they. have no phyfician among them. _ se aety Bs 
. The inhabitants are. very hofpitable, and have a.cuftom, that when apy ftrangers from: 
the. northern iflands refort thither, the natives, immediately ; after. their landing, oblige 
them to eat, even though they fhould have liberally eat and drunk-but an hour a their 
landing there. And this meal they call Bieyta’v; i.e. Ocean Meat; for they prefume 
that the fharp air of the ocean, which. indeed furrounds them, muft needs give them a 
good appetite.. Aud whater number of ftrangers. come there, or-of whatfoever quality 
or fex, they are regularly lodged according. to ancient cuftom,. that is,,one only. in a 
family ; by which cuftom a man cannot lodge with his own wife, while in this ifland. 
Mr. John Campbell, the prefent minifter of Harries, told me, that his father being then 
parfon of Harries, and minifter of Barray (for the natives at that time were Proteftants) 
carried his wife along with him, and refided in this ifland for fome time, and they dif- 
pofed of him, his wife and. fervants in manner above-mentioned : .and {ppofe Macpeil.of 
ae and his lady fhould go thither, he would be obliged to comply with this ancient 
cuftom. ~ : ‘ i hs : - 
There is a large root grows among the rocks of this ifland lately difcovered, the na: 
tives call it Curran-Petris, of a whitifh colour, and upwards of two feet in length, where: 
the ground is deep, and in fhape and fize like a large carrot ;, where the ground is.not fo ° 
deep, it grows much thicker, but fhorter: the top of it is like that of a carrot.’ ’ ae 
The rock Linmull, about half a mile in circumference, is indiffereatly high, and almoft' 
inacceffible, except in ene place, and that is by climbing, which is very difficult. This 
rock abounds with fea-fowls.that build and hatch here in fammer ; fuch as the guille- 
mot, coulter-neb, puffin, &c. The chief climber is commonly called gingich, and this 
name imports a big man having ftrength and courage proportionable. When they ap~ 
proach the rock with the boat, Mr. Gingich jumps out firft upon a ftone on the rock. 
‘fide, and then‘by the afliftance of a rope of horfe-hair, he draws his fellows out of the 
-boat upoa.this high xock,. and draws the reft up after him with the rope, till at rcad 
vee : 6 : cae arrive 
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arrive at the top, where they purchafe a cénfiderable quantity of fowls and eggs. 
Upon their return to the boat, this gingich runs a great hazard, by jumping firlt into 
the boat again, where the violent fea continually rages; having but.a few fowls more 
than his fellows, befides a greater efteem to compenfate his courage. When a te- 
nant’s wife in this or the adjacent iflands dies, he then addreffes himfelf to Macneil of. 
Barray, reprefenting his lofs, and at the fame time defires that he would be pleafed to 
reconimend a wife to him, without which he cannot manage his affairs, nor beget fol- 
. lowers to Macneil, which would prove a public lofs to him. Upon this reprefentation, 
Macneil finds out a fuitable match for him ; and the woman’s name being told him, 
immediately he goes to her, carrying with him a bottle of {trong waters for their en. 
tertainment at marriage, which is then confummated. ; : 

When a tenant dies, the widow addreffeth herfelf to Macneil in the fame manner, 
who likewife provides her with a hufband, and they are married without anv further 
courtthip. . There is in this ifland an altar dedicated to St. Chriftopher, at which the 
natives perform their devotion. There is a flone fet up here, about feven feet high; 
and when the inhabitants come near it, they take a religious turn round it, 

If a tenant chance to lofe his milk-cows by the feverity-of the feafon, or any other 
misfortune ; in this cafe Macneil of Barray fupplies him with the like number that he 
loft. : : 

When any of thefe tenants are fo far advanced in years that they are incapable to 

“till the ground, Macneil takes fuch old men into his own family, and maintains them all 
their lives after, The-natives obférve, that if fix fheep are puta grazing in the litle 
ifland Pabbay, five of them ftill appear fat, but the fixth a poor fkeleton ; but any num 
ber inthis ifland not exceeding five are always very fat. ‘There is a little ifland not far 
from this, called Micklay, of the fame extent as Pabbay, and hath the fame way of feed- 
ing theep. Thefe little iflands afford excellent hawks. ee : 

The ifles above mentioned, lying near to the fouth of Barray, are commonly called the 
Bifhop’s Ifles, becaufe they are held of the bifhop. Some ifles lie on the eaft and north 
of Barray, a8 Fiaray, Mellifay, Buya Major and Minor, Lingay, Fuda’; they afford paf- 
turage, and are commodious for fifhing ; and the latter being. about two miles in cir- 
cumference, is fertile in corn and grafs. ‘There is a good anchoring place next to the 
ifle on the north-ealt fide. 

The fteward of the.leffer and fouthern iflands is reckoned a great man here, in re- 
gard of the perquifites due to him; fuch asa particular hare of all the lands, ¢orn, 
butter, cheefe, fifh, &c. which thefe iflands produce: the meafure of barley paid him 

‘by each family yearly is an omer, as they.call it, containing about two pecks.: | 

There is an inferior officer, who alfo hath a right to a fhare of all the fame produéts. 
Next to thefe come in courfe thofe of the loweft pofts, fuch as the cockman and porter, 
each of whom hath his refpeCtive due, which is pun@tually‘paid. ~~“ es 

Macneil of Barray, and all his followers, are Roman Catholics, one only excepted, 
viz. Murdock Macneil; and it may perhaps be thought'no {mall virtue in him to ad. 
here to the Proteftant communion, confidering the difadvantages he labours under by 
the want of his chief’s favour, which is much leffened for being a heretic, as they call 

‘him. All the inhabitants obferve the anniverfary of St. Barr, being the’27th of Sep- 
tember; it is performed riding on horfeback, and the folemnity is concluded by three 
turns round St. Barr’s church. This brings into oF mind a ftory which was told me 
concerning a foreign prieft, and the: entertainment he met with after his arrival there 
fome years ago, as follows: this prieft happened to land here upon the very day, and at 
the particular hour of this folemnity, which was the more acceptable fo the inhabicants, 

who 
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who then defired him to preach-a commemoration fermon to the honour of their patron 
St. Barr, according to the ancient cuftom of ithe place. At this the prieft was fur. 
prifed, he never having heard of St. Barr before that day ; and therefore knowing no- 
thing of his virtues, could fay nothing concerning him: but told them, that if a fermon 
to the honour of St. Paul or St. Peter could pleafe them, they might have it inftantly. 
This anfwer of his was fo difagreeable to them,’ that they plainly told him he could be 
no true prieft, if he had not heard of St. Barr, for the pope himfelf had heard of him, 
but this would not perfuade the prieft, fo that they parted much diffatisfied with one an- 
other. ‘They have likewife a general cavaleade‘on St. Michael’s day in Kilbar village, 
and do then alfo take a turn round their church. Every family, as foon as the fo. 
Jemnity is ended, is accuftomed to bake St. Michael's cake, as above defcribed ; and all 
{trangers, together with thofe of the family, muft eat the bread that night. : 
‘Vhis ifland, and the adjacent leffer iflands, belong in property to Macneil, being the 
thirty-fourth of that name by lineal defcent that ‘has poffefled this ifland, if the prefent 
genealogers may be credited. He holds his lands in vaffalage of Sir Donald Macdonald 
of Slate, to whom he pays 4ol. per ann, and a hawk, if required, and is obliged to furs 
nith him a certain number of men upon extraordinary occafions, ; 


The ancient and modern Cuftoms of the Inhabitants of the Weftern Iflands of Scothand.. 


EVERY heir, or young chieftain of a tribe, was obliged in honour ta give a public 

fpecimen of his valour, before he was owned and declared governor or’ leader of his 
_ people, who obeyed and followed him upon all occafions, 

This chieftain was ufually attended with a retinue of young men of quality, who had 
not beforehand given any proof of their valour, and were ambitious of fuch an ope 
portunity to fignalize themfelves. nego : 

It was ufual for the captain to lead them, to make a defperate incurfion upon fome 
neighbour or other that they were in feud with; and they were obliged to bring by 
open force the cattle they found in the lands they attacked, or to die in the attempt. 

After the performance of this atchievement, the young chieftain was ever after re- 
puted valiant and worthy of government, and fuch as were of his retinue acquired the 
like reputation. This cuftom being reciprocally ufed among them, was not reputed: 
robbery; for the damage which one tribe fuftained by this eflay of the chieftain of. an. 
other, was repaired when their chieftain came in his turn to make his {pecimen : but 
T have not heard an inftance of this practice for thefe fixty years paft. 

The formalities obferved at the entrance of thefe chieftains upon the government of. 
their clans were as follow: ; : 

A heap of ftones was erected in form of a pyramid, on the top of which. the young, 
chieftain was placed, his friends and followers ftanding im a circle round about liim,, 
his elevation fignifying his auihority over them, and their ftanding below their fub- 
je@ion to him, One of his principal friends delivered into his hands the fword wore: 
by his father, and there was a white rod delivered to him: likewile at the fametime. — 

Immediately after the chief druid (or orator) flood clofe to. the pyramid, and pro. 


nounced a rhetorical panegyrick, fetting forth the ancient pedigree, ‘valour, and libes _ 


rality of the family, as incentives to the young chieftain, and. fit for his imitation, 

It was their cuitom, when any chieftain marched. upon a military expedition, to draw 
fome blood from the firft animal. thar chanced to meet them upon the enemy’? ground,, 
and thereafter to fprinkle fome of it upon their cglours, This they reckoned as a good 
omen ot future fuccels. 

They. 
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‘They had their fixed officers, who were ready to attend them upon all occafion, 
whether military or civil. Some families continue them from father to fon, particularly 
Sir Donald Macdonald has his’ principal: ftandard-bearer and quarter-mafter. ‘The latter 
has a right to all the hides of cows killed upon any. of the occafions mentioned’ above 5 
and this I have feen exacted pundually, thqugh the officer had no charter for thé fame, 
but only cuftom. : ; ; : oe 1 j 

They had a conftant centinel on the top of their houfes called gockmin, or, in the 
Englifh tongue, cockman ; who was jobliged to watch day and night, and, at the ap- 
proach of any body, to afk, “* Who comes there ?”” This officer is continued in Barray 
ftill, and has the perquifites due to his, place paid him duly at rwo terms in the year. 

There was a competent number of young gentlemen, called Luchktaeh, or Guard de 
Corps, who always attended the chieftain at home and abroad. They were well trained 
in.mamaging the {word and target, in,wreftling, fwimming, jumping, dancing, fhooting 
with bows and arrows, and were ftout feamen. 

Every chieftain had a bold armoursbearer, whofe bufinefs was always to attend the 
perfon of his mafter night and day ta prevent any furprize, and this man was called 
Gallglach ; he had likewife a double portion of meat afligned him at every meal. The 
meafure of meat ufually given him, is called to this day dieyfr, that is, a man’s por- 
tion ;_ meaning thereby an extraordinary man, whofe ftrength and couragé diftinguifhed 
him from the common ‘fort. — 

Before they engaged the enemy in battle, the chief druid harangued the army to ox- 
cite their courage. He was placed on an eminence, from’ whence he addrefled him- 
felf to all of them ftanding about him, putting them in mind of what great things were 
performed by the valour of their anceftors, raifed their hopes with the noble rewards 
of honour and victory, and difpelled their fears by all the topics that natural courage 
could fuggeft. After this harangue, the army gave a general fhout, and then charged 
the enemy ftoutly.’ This, in the ancient language, was called brofaichiy kab, i.e. an in= 
centive to war. “This cultom of fhouting aloud is believed to have taken its rife from 
an inftin& of nature, it being attributed to moft ‘nations that have been of a martial 
genius: as by Homer to the Trojans, by Tacitus to the Germans, by Livy to the Gauls, 
Every great family in the ifles had a chief druid, who foretold future events, and de. 
lded ai caufes civil and ecclefiaftical. It is reported of them that they wrought in the 
night-time, and refted all day. Czefar fays they worfhipped a deity under the name of 
Taramis, or Taran, which, in Welth fignifies thunder ; and in the ancient language of 
the Highlanders, Torin fignifies thunder alfo. , i 

Another God of the Britons was Belus, or Belinus, which feems to have been the 
Affyrian God Bel, or Belus; and probably from this Pagan deity comes the Scots term 
of Beltin,- the , day of May, having its firft rife from the cuftom practifed 
by the druids in the ifles, of extinguifhing all the fires in the parith until the tythes 
were paid; and upon payment of them, the fires were kindled in each family, and 
never till then. In thofe days malefaGtors were burnt between two fires; hence when 
they would exprefs a man to be in a great ftrait, they fay, * he is between two fires of 
Bel,” which in their language they exprefs thus, Edir da hin Veaul or Bel. Some 
object that the druids could not be in the ifles, becaufe no oaks grow there. To which 
TL anfwer, that in thofe days oaks. did grow there, and to this day there be oaks growing 
in fome of them, particularly in Sleat, the moft fouthern part of the ifleof Skic. The 
houfes named after thofe druids fhall be defcribed elfewhere. . ‘ 

The manner of drinking ufed by the chief men of the ifles, is called in their language 
G@reah, i.e. around; for the company fat in a circle, ‘the éup-bearer filled the drink 


round 
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round to them, and all was drank out, whatever the: liquor was, whether flrong or 
weak ; they continued drinking fometimes twenty-four, fometimes forty-eight hours ; 
it was reckoned a piece of manhood to drink until they became drunk, and there were 
two men with a barrow attending pundtually on fuch occafions: They ftood at the 
door until fome became drunk, and they carried them upon the barrow to bed, and 
returned again to their poft as long as any continued frefh, and fo carried off the whole 
company one by one as they became drunk. Several of my: acquaintance have been 
witneffes to this cuftom of drinking; but it is now abolifhed. ° 

Among perfons of diftin@ion it was reckoned an affront upon any company to broach 
a piece of wine, ale, or equavite, and not to fee it all drank out at one meeting. If 
any man chance to go out from the company, though but for a few minutes, he is 
obliged upon his return, and before he take his feat, to make an apology for his ab- 
fence in rhyme ; which, if he cannot perform, he is liable to fuch a fhare of the reckon- 
ing as the company thinks fit to impofe; which cuftom obtains in many places flill, 
and is called beanchiy bard, which, in their language, fignifies the poct’s congratulating 

‘the company. : 

It hath been an antient cuftom in thefe ifles, and fill continues, when any number 
of men retire into a houfe, either to difcourfe of ferious bufinefs, or to pafs tome time 
in drinking ; upon thefe occafions the door of the houfe ftands open, and a rod is.put 
crofs the fame, which is underftood to be a fign to all perfons without diftin€tion not: 
to approach : and if any fhould be fo rude as to take up this rod, and come in un- 
called, he is fure to be no welcome gueft ; for this is accounted fuch an affront to the 
company, that they are bound in honour to refent it; and the perfon offending may 
come to have his head broken, if he do not meet with a harfher reception. ; 

The chieftain is ufually attended with a numerous retinue when he goes a hunting 
the deer, this being his firft fpecimen of manly exercife. All his clothes, arms, and 
hunting-equipage are, upon his return from the hills, given to the forefter, according to 
cuftom. ; 

Every family had commonly two ftewards, which, in their language, were called 
marifchall taeb : the firlt of thefe ferved always at home, and was obliged to be well 
verfed in the pedigree of all the tribes in the ifles, and in the Highlands of Scotiand; 
for it was his province to aflign every mari at table his feat according to his quality ; 
and this was done without one word fpeaking, only by drawing a {core with a white - 
rod which this meri/chail had in his hand, before the perfon who was bid by him to fit 
down + and this was neceffary to prevent diforder and contention; and, though the 
marijchall might fometimes be miftaken, the mafter of the family incurred no cenfure 

~ by luch an efcape; but this cuftom has been laid afide of late. ‘hey had alfa cup- 
bearers, who always filled and carried the cup round the company, and he himfelf 
drank off the firft draught. ‘They had likewife purfe-mafters, who kept their money. 
Both thefe officers had an hereditary right to their office in writing, and each of them 
had a town and land for his fervice: for fame of thofe rights I have feen fairly written 
on good parchment. . 

Befides the ordinary rent paid by the tenant to his mafter, if a cow brought forth 
two calves at a time, which indeed ts extraordinary, or an ewe two lambs, which is fre- 
quent, the tenant paid to the mafter one of the calves or lambs ; and the matter, on his 
part, was obliged, if any of his tenants’ wives bore twins, to take one of them, and 
breed him in his own family. I have knowna gentleman who had fixteen of thefe twins 
in his family at a time. | ‘ 

wor. itr. at? Thi. 
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Their ancient leagues of friendthip were ratified by drinking a drop of each other’s 
blood, which was commonly drawn out of the little finger. ‘This was religioufly ob- 
ferved as a facred bond ; and if any perfon after fuch an alliance happened to violate 
the fame, he was from that time reputed’ unworthy of all honeft men’s converfation. 
Before money became current, the chieftains .in the ifles bellowed the cow’s head, feet, 
and all the entrails upon-their dependents ; fach as the phyfician, orator, poet, bard, 
muficians, &c. and the fame was divided thus: the {mith had the head, the piper had 
the, &c. 

IT was an ancient cuftom among the iflanders to hang a he-goat to the boat’s matt, 
hoping thereby to procure a favourable wind: but this is not pratifed at prefent ; 
though I am told it hath been done once by fome of the vulgar within thefe thirteen 
years lait pait, 3 . 

They had an univerfal cuftom of pouring a cow’s milk upona little hill, or big ftone, 
where the fpirit called Browny was believed to lodge: this fpirit always appeared in . 
the thape of a tall man, having very long brown hair. There was fcarce any the leaft 
village in which this fuperttitious cuftom did not prevail. I enquired the reafon ‘of it 
from feveral well-meaning women, who until of late had pragtifed it; and they told me 
that it had been tranfmitted to them by their ance(tors fuccefsfully, who believed it was. 
attended with good fortune, but the moft credulous of the vulgar had now laid it afide. 
It was an ordinary thing among the over-curious to confult an invifible oracle concern- 
ing the fate of families and battles, &c. This was performed three different ways: the 
firft was by a company of men, one of whom being detached by lot, was afterwards 
carried to a river, which was the boundary between two villages; four of the company 
laid hold of him, and having fhut his eyes, they took him by the legs and arms, and 
then tofling him to and again, ftruck his hips with force againft the bank. One of them 
cried out, .“* What is it you have got here?” Another anfwers, “ A log. of birch. 
wood,” ‘The other cries again, “‘ Let his invifible friends appear from all quarters, and 
let them relieve him by giving an anfwer to our prefent demands ;” and in a few mi- 
nutes after a number of little creatures came from the fea, who anfwered .the queftion, 
and difappeared fuddenly. The man was then fet at liberty, and they all returned 
home, to take their meaiures according to the prediction of their falfe prophets; but 
the poor deluded fools were abufed, for the anfwer was ftill.ambiguous. ‘This was 
always practifed in the night, and may literally be called the works. of darknefs. 

I had an account from the moft intelligent and judicious men in theifle of Skie, that 
about fixty-two years ago the oracle was thus confulted only once,. and that was in the 
parith of Kilmartin, on the eaft fide, by.a wicked and mifchievous'race of people, who 
are now extinguifhed both root and branch. 

The fecond way of confulting the oracle was by a party of men, who firft retired to 
folitary places, remote from any houfe, and there they fingled. out one of their number, 
and wrapt him ina big cow’s hide, which they folded about him: his whole body was 
covered with it except his head, and fo left in this pofture all night, until his invifible. 
friends relieved him, by giving a proper anfwer to the queftion in hand; which he re- 
ceived, as-he fancied, from feveral perfons that fhe found about him all that-time. His 
eonforts returned to him at break of day, and then he communicated his news to them 5. 
which often proved fatal to thofe concerned in fuch unwarrantable enquiries. : 

There was a third way of confidiing, which was a corifirmation of the fecond above 
mentioned. The fame company who put the maninto the hide, took a live cat and put 
him on a spit; one of the numbcr was employed to turn the fit, and one of his con- 
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forts enquired of him, ‘* What are you doing?” He anfwered, I roaft this cat until 
his friends anfwer the queftion ;”” which mult |be the fame that was propoled by the 
man fhut up in the hide. And afterwards a very big cat comes, attended by a number 
of leffer cats, defiring to relieve the cat turned upon the fpit, and then anfwers the 
queftion. If this anfwer proved the fame that was given to the man in the hide, then it 
was taken as a confirmation of the other, which in this.cafe was believed infallible, 
Mr. Alexander Cooper, prefent miniter of North-Vitt, told me that one John Erach, 
m the ifle of Lewis, affured him that it was his fate to have been led by his curiofity 
with fome who confulted this oracle, and that he was a night within the hide, as above 
mentioned; during which time he felt and heard fuch terrible things, that he could not 
exprefs them: the impreffion it made on him was fuch as could never go off, and he 
faid that for a thoufand worlds he would never again be concerned in the like perfors 
marice, for this had difordered him to a high degree. He confeffed it ingenuoufly, and 
with an air of great remorfe, and feemed to be very penitent under a jut fenfe of fo 
great a crime: he declared this about five years fince, and is ftill living in the ifland of 
Lewis, for any thing I know. The inhabitants here did alfo make ufe of a fire called 
Tin-egin, i.e. a forced fire, or fire of neceflity, which they ufed as an antidote againit 
the plague or murrain in cattle; and it was performed thus : all the fires in the parifh 
were extinguifhed, and then eighty-one married men, being thought the neceflary num- 
ber for effecting this defign, took two great planks of wood, and nine of them were 
- employed by turns, who by their repeated efforts rubbed one of the planks againft the 
other until the heat thereof produced fire; and from this forced fire each family is 
fupplied with new fire, which is no fooner kindled than a pot full of water is quickly 
fet on it, and afterwards fprinkled upon the people infected with the plague, or upon 
the cattle that have the murrain. And this they all fay they find fuccefsful by experi- 
ence: it was prattifed in the main land, oppofite to the fouth of Skie, within thefe thirty 
ears, . - 
z "They preferve their boundaries from being liable to any debates by their fucceffors 
thus: they lay a quantity of the athes of burnt wood in the ground, and put big ftones 
above the fame; and for canveying the knowledge of this to pofterity, they carry. fome 
boys from both villages next the boundary, and there whip them foundly, which they 
will be fure to remember, and tell it to their children. A debate having rifen betwixt 
the villages of Ofe and Groban in Skie, they found afhes as above mentioned under a 
ftone, which decided the controverfy. It was an.ancient cuftom in the iflands, that a 
man fhould take a imaid to his wife, and keep her the fpace of a year without marrying 
her ; and if fhe pleafed him all the while, he married her at the eud of the year, and 
legitimated thefe children ; but if he did not love her, he returned her to her parents 
and her portion alfo ; and if there happened to be any children, they were kept by the 
father: but this unreafonable cuftom was long ago brought into difule. 

It is common in thefe iflands when a tenant dies, for the matter to have his choice of 
all the horfes which belonged to the deceafed ; and this was called the eachfuin horizeida, 
i.e. a lord’s gift: for the firft ufe of it was from a gift of a horfe granted by all the 
fubje&s in Scotland for relieving King..... from his imprifonment in England, 
‘There was another duty payable by all the tenants to their chief, though they did not 
live upon his lands ; and this is called calpich : there was a ftanding law for it alfo, called 
calpic-law ; and I am informed that this is exa€ted by fome in the main land to this day, 

Women were anciently denied the ufe of writing in the iflands, to prevent love in. 
trigues: their parents believed that nature was too {kilful in that matter, and needed not 
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the help of education; and therefore that writing would be of dangerous confequence 
to the weaker fex, ; . ; 

‘Phe orators, in their language called Jf dun-, were in high efteem both in thefe iflands 
and the continent ; until within thefe forty years they: fat always among the nobles and 
chiefs of fathilies in the frreah or circle. ‘Their houfes and little villages were fanc- 
tuaries, as well as churches, and they took place before doctors of phyfic. The orators, 
after the druids were extin&, were brought in to preferve the genealogy of families, 
and to repeat the fame at every fucceffion of a chief; .and upon the occafion of mar- 
riages and births, they made epithalamiums and panegyrics, which the poet or bard 
pronounced. The orators by the force of their eloquence had a powerful afcendant 
over the greateft men in their time; for if any orator did but afk the habit, arms. horfe, 
or any other thing belonging to the greateft men in thefe iflands, it was readily granted 
them, fometimes out of refpect, and fometimes for fear of being exclaimed againit by a 
fatire, which in thofe days was reckoned a great difhonour: but thefe gentlemen be- 
coming infolent, loft ever fince both the profit and efteem which was formerly due to 
their character ; for neither their panegyrics nor fatires are regarded to what they have 
been, and they are now allowed but a {mall falary. I muft not omit-to relate their 
way of ftudy, which is very fingular: they fhut their doors and windows for a day’s 
time, and lie on their. backs, with a {tone upon their belly, and plaids about their, heads, 
and their eyes being ‘covered, they pump thejr brains for rhetorical encomium or 
panegyric; and indeed they furnifh fuch a ftyle from this dark-cell as is underftood by 
very few; and if they purchafe a couple of horfes-as the reward of their-meditation, 
they think they have done a great matter, The poet or bard had a title to the bride. 
groom’s upper garb, that is, the plaid and bonnet; but now he is fatisfied with what 
the bridegroom pleafes to give him on fuch occafions. ; 

‘There was an ancient cuftom in the ifland of Lewis, to make a fiery-circle about the 
houfes, corn, cattle,’ &c. belonging to each particular family : a.man carried fire in his 
right hand, and went round, and it was cal ed de/i/, from the right hand, which in the 
ancicnt language-is called dé/s. An inftance of this round was performed in the vil- 
lage Shadir, in Lewis, about fixteen years ago (as I was told), but it proved fatal to 
the pradtifer, called Mac-Callum ; for after he had carefully performed this round, 
that very night following he and his family were fadly furprifed, and all his houfes, corn, 
cattle, &¢. were confumed with fire. “(his fuperttitious cuftom is quite abolifhed now, 
for there has not-been above this one inftance of it in forty years paft. 

There is another way of the de/il, or carrying fire round about women before they 
are churched, after child-bearing ; and it is ufed likewife about children until they are 
chrifienca 3 both which are perfurmed in the morning and at night... This is- only 

ractifed now by fome of the ancient midwives: I enquired their reafon for this cuftom, 
which I told them was altegether un'awful; this dilobliged them mightily, iaf much 
that they would give me no Jatisfaction. But others, that were of a more agreeable 
temper, tola nx tbat ire-round was an effectual: means to preferve both the mother 

and the infant from the powcr of evil {pirits, who are ready at fuch times to do mil. . 
chief, and fometimes carry away the infant; and when they get them once in their 
pelichion, return them poor meagre fkeletons : and thefe tment are faid to have vora- 
cious appetites, conftantly craving tur meat. In this cafe it was ufual with thofe who 
believed that their children were thus taken away, to dig a grave in the fields upon 
quarter-day, and there to lay. the fairy tkeleton till next morning ; at which time the 
parents went to the place, where they doubted not to find their own child inftead of 
* this 
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this tkeleton. Some of the poorer fort of people in thefe iflands retain the cuftom of 
performing thefe rounds fun-ways about the perfons of their benefaGtors three times, 
when they blefs them, and with good fuccefs to all their enterprizes, Some are very 
careful when they fet out ta fea that the boat be firft rowed about fun-ways; and if this 
be negleéted, they are afraid their voyage may prove unfortunate. I had this cere- 
mony paid me , when in the ifland of lla) by a poor woman, after I had given her an 
alms: I defired her to let alone that compliment, for J did not care for it; hut the 
infifted to make thee three ordinary turns, and then prayed that God and Mac-Charmig, _ 
the patron faint of that ifland, might blefs and profper me in all my defigns and affairs, 

I attempted twice to go from Ila to Collonfay, and at both times they rowed about 
the boat’ fun-ways, though I forbid them to do it; and- by a contrary wind the boat 
and thofe in it were forced back, } took boat again a third time from Jura to Col- 
lonfay, and at the fame time forbid them to row about their boat, which they obeyed, 
and then we landed fafely at Co:lonfay without any ill adventure, which fome of the 
crew did not be‘ieve poffible, for want of the round; but this one infiance hath con- 
vinced them of the vanity of this fuperftitious ceremony. Another ancient cuftom 
obferved on the fecond of Fchruary, which the papifts there yet retain, is this: the 
miftrefs and fervants of each famuly take a theaf of oats, and drefs it up in women’s 
apparel, put it in a large batket, and lay a wooden ‘club by it, and this they call Briidse 
bcd; and then the miftrefs and fervants cry three times, Brifd is come, briid is welcome.. 
This they do juft before going to bed, and when they rife in the morning they lock 
among the afhes, expecting to fee the impreffion of Briid’s club there ; which if they 
do, they reckon it.a true prefage of a good crop and profperous year, and the contrary 
they take as an ill omen. ; 

It has been an ancient cuftom amongft the natives, and now'only ufed by fome old 
people, to {wear by their chief or laird’s hand. ; . 

When a debate arifes between two perfons, if one of them affert the matter by your 
father’s hand, they reckon it a great indignity ; hur if they go 4 degree higher, and out 
of fpite fay, by your father and grandfather’s hand, the next word is commonly accom- 
panied with a blow. , af : ; 

It is a received opinion in thefe iflands, as well as in the neighbouring part of the 
main land, that women by a charm, or fome other fecret way, are able to convey the 
increafe of their neighbour’s cows milk to their own ufe; and that the milk fo charmed 
doth not produce the ordinary quantity of butter; and the curds made of that milk 
are fo tough, that it cannot be made fo firm as other cheefe, and is alfo much lighter 
in weight. The butter fo taken away, and joined’ to the charmer’s butter, is evidently 
difcernible by a mark of feparation, viz. the diverfity of colours; that which is charmed 
“being {till paler than that part of the butter which hath not been charmed ; and if butter 
having thefe marks be found with a fufpeéted woman, fhe is prefently faid to be guilty. 
Their ufual way of recovering this lofs, is to take a little of the rennet from all the fuly 
pected perfons, and put it in an egg-fhell full of milx, and when that from the charmer 
is mingled wih it, it prefently curdles, and not before. 

This was afferted to me by the generality of the moft judicious people in thefe iflands; 
fome of them having, as they told me, come to the knowledge of it to their coft. Some 
women make ufe of the root of groundiel as an amulet againft fuch charms, by putting 
it among their cream. ‘ ; 

Both men and women in thofe iflands, and in the neighbouring main land, affirm 

’ that the increafe of milk is likewife taken away by trouts, if it happen that the difhes or 
pails wherein the milk is kept, be wathed in the rivulets where trouts are: and the way 
to 
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to recover this damage is by taking alive trout and pouring milk into its mouth 3 which 
they fay doth prefently curdle, if was taken away by trouts, but otherwife they fay it 
is bot. : 

They affirm likewife that fome women have an art to’take away the milk of nurfes. 

I faw four-women whofe milk were tried, that one might be chofen for a nurfe; and 
the woman pitched upon was after three days’ fuckling deprived of her milk ; whereupon 
fhe was fent away, and another put in her place; and on the third day after, fhe that 
‘was firft chofen recovered her milk again. ‘This was concluded to be the effect of 
witchcraft by fome of her neighbours, : ; 

‘hey alfo fay that fome have an art of taking away the increafe of malt, and that the 
drink made of this malt hath neither life nor good tafte in it; and on the contrary, the 
charmer hath very good ale all this time. A gentleman of my acquaintance, for the 
{pace of a year, could not have a drop of good ale in his houfe ; and having complained 
of it to all that converfed with him, he was at laft adviled to get fome yeait from every 
alehoufe in the parifh ; and having got a little from one particular man, he put it among 
his wort, which became as good ale as could be drank,and fo defeated the charm, “After 
which the gentleman in whofe land this man lived banifhed him thirty-fix miles from 
thence. ‘oe 

‘They fay there are women who have an art of taking a mote out of one’s eye, though 
at fome miles diftance from the party grieved ; and this is the only charm thefe wo. 
men will avouch themfelves to underftand, as fome of them told: me, and feveral of thefe 
men, out of whofe eyes motes were then taken, confirmed the truth of it to me. 

All thefe iflanders, and feveral thoufands on the neighbouring continent, are of opi- 
nion, that fome particular perfons have an evil eye, which affeéts children and cattle 5 
this they fay occafions frequent mifchances, and fometimes death, I could name fome 
who are believed to have this unhappy faculty, though at the fame time void of any ill 
defign. This hath been an ancient opinion, as appears from that of the poet : 


Nefcie quis teneros oculus mibi faffinat agnos, 


Courts of Judicatory. 


AT the firft plantation of thefe iffles, all matters were managed by the fole authority 
of the heads of tribes, called in the Irith thiarna, which was the fame with tyrannus, and 
now it fignifies lord or chief, there being no ftandard of equity or juftice but what flowed 
from them ; and when their numbers increafed, they ere@ted courts called mode, and in 
the Englith, baron courts. 

The proprietor has the nomination of the members of this court ; he him(elf is pre- 
_ fident of it, and in his abfence his bailiff ; the minifter of the parifh is always a member 
of it. ‘There are no attornies to plead the caufe of either party, for both men and 
women reprefent their refpective caufes; and there is always a [peedy decifion, if the 
parties have their witneffes prefent, &c. 

There is a peremptory fentence paffes in court for ready payment; and if the party 
againft whom judgment is given prove refractory, the other may. fend the common 
officer, who has pawer to diftrain, and at the fame time to exad a fine of twenty pounds 
Scots, for the ule of the proprietor, and about two marks for himfelf. 

The heads of tribes had their offenfive and defenfive leagues, called bonds of man- 
drate and manrent in the Lowlands, by which each party was obliged to affiit one ano- 
ther upon all extraordinary emergencies: and though the differences between thofe 

chieftains 
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chieftains involved feveral confederates in a civil war, yet they obliged themfelves by 
the bond mentioned above to continue ftedfatt in their duty to their fovereign, 

When the proprictor gives a farm to his tenant, whether for one or more years, it is 
cuftomary to give the tenant a {tick of wood, and foie ftraw in his hand : this is imme 
diately returned by the tenant again to his maiter, and then both parties are ag much 
obliged to perform their refpective conditions, as if they had figneda leafe or any other 
deed, : 


Church Difcipline. 


EVERY parifh in the weftern ifles has a church judicature, called the confiftory, or 
Kirk-feflion, where the minifter prefides, and a competent number of laymen, called 
elders, meet with him. They take cognizance of {candals, cenfure faulty perfons, and 
with that ftri€nets, as to give an oath to thofe who are fulpected of adultery or forni- 
cation ; for which they are to be proceeded againft according to the cuftom of the 
country. They meet after divine fervice 3 the chief heretor of the parith is prefent, to. 
concur with them, and enforce their a@s by his authority, which is irrefiftible within, 
the bounds of his jurifdidtion, ; ‘ 


4 Form of Prayer ufed by many of the Ylanders at Sea after the Sails are hoifted. 


{This Form is contained in the Lith Liturgy compofed by Mr. Jehn Kerfwell, afterwards Bifhop of Ar. 
Ryle, printed in the year .560, and dedicated to the Earl of Argyle, have fet down the original, for 
the fatsfaction of (uch readers as underitand it.] 

MODH ben-laighto luingo ag dul dionfa idhe na fairrge, 

” Abrah aon da chaeh marfo. . 
ae 

An Stioradir. Beanighidh ar long. 

Fregra Chaich. Go mbeandaighe dia athair i. 

An Stioradsir. Beanoaidhidh ar long. 

Fregra’ Go mbeandaigh Jofa Criofd i, 

An Stioradsir. Beanoaidhidh ar long. 

Fregra. Go mbeandaighe an fhiorad naomh i, 

An Stioradoir, Cred is egail libh is dhia athair libh. 

Fregra. Ni heagal en ni. : 

An Stioradsir, Cred is egil libh is dia an mac libh. 

Fregra. Ni heagal en ni. 

An Stioradoir, Cred is eagail libh is dia an fbiorod naomh libh, 

Fregra. Ni heagal en ni. 

An Stioradoir. Dia athair vile chumhachtach ar gradh a mhic Jofa Criofd,.le comh 
fhurtach an fpioraid naomh, an taon dhia tug cland Ifrael trid an muir tuaigh go mirb.- 
huileach, agas tug Jonas ad tir ambroind an mhil mhoie, & tug Pol Eafpol, agas a long 
gon, foirind o an fadh jomarcach, agas o dheartan dominde dar fa oradhne, agas dar- 
lenadh, agas dar mbeandrghhadh, agas dar mbreith le fen, agas le foinind,. agas le folas 
do chum chnain, agas chalaidh do reir a theile diadha fein, 

Ar ni iarrmoia air ag radha. . : 
Ar nathairne ata ar neath, &ce 
Abradh cach vile. : 

Bionh amhlvidh. 


The 
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Fhe Manner of bleffing the Ship when they put to Sea 


The Steerfman fays, Let us blefs our hhip. . 

‘The Anfwer by all the Crew. God the father blefs her. 

Steerfman. Let us blefs ‘our fhip. ; 

Anfwer. _Jefus Chrift blefs her. 

Steerfman. Let us blefs our thip. 

Anfwer. The Holy Ghott blefs her. 

Sieerfnan. What do you fear, fince God the Father is with you? 

“anfwer. We do not fear any thing. 

Steerfman, - What do you fear, fince God the Son js with you ? : 

Anfwer: We do not fear any thing. : 

Steerfnan, What are you afraid of, fince.God the Holy Ghott is with you? 

Anfwer.” Wedo not fear any thing. 5 ; 

Steerfman. God the Father Almighty, for the love of Jefus Chriftt his Son, by the 
eomfort of the Holy Ghoft, the one God, who miraculoufly brought the children of 
Tfrael through the Red Sea, and brought 7onas to land out of the belly of the whale, 
and the Apoftle St. Pau/ and his fhip to fafety from the troubled raging fea, and from 
the violence of a tempeftuous ftorm ; deliver, fanctify, biefs and condué us peaceably, . 
calnily, and comfortably through the fea to our harbour, according to his Divine will . 
which we beg, faying, Our Father, &c. ; 


A Defeription of the Ye of Skie. 


SKIE (in the ancient language Skianach, i. e. winged) is fo called becaufe the two 
oppofite northern promontories (Vaternefs lying north-weft; and Trotternefs north-eaft) 
refemble two wings, This ifle lieg for the moft part half-way in the weftern fea, be- 
tween the main land on the eaft, the thire of Rofs, and the weltern ifle of Lewis, &c.: 

The ifle is very high larid, as well on the coat, as higher up in the country ;, and 
there are feven high mountains near one another, almoft in the centre of the ifle, 

This ifland is forty miles in length from fouth to north, and in fome places twenty, 
and in others thirty in breadth; the whole may amount to a hundred miles in circam. 
ference. \ : ; 

‘The channel between the fouth of Skie and oppofite main land (which is part of the 
thire of Innernefs) is not above three leagues in breadth; and where the ferry boat 
croffeth to Glenelg itis fo narrow, that one may call for the ferry-boat, and be eafily 
heard on the other fide. ‘This ifle isa part of the theriffdom of Innernefs, and formerly 
of the diocefs of the ifles, which was united to that of Argyle: a fouth-eaft moon 
caufeth a (pring-tide here. : 

The mold is generally black, efpecially in the mountains ; but there is fome of a red 
colour, in which iron is found, . 

The arable land is for: the moft part black, and yet affords clay of different colours ; 
as white, red, and blue: the rivulet: at Dunvegan church, and that of Nifboft, have 
fullers-earth. ; 

The villages Borve and Glenmore afford two very fine forts of -earth, the one red, 
the other Shite; and they both feel and cut like melted tallow. There are other 
places that afford p'enty of very fine white marle, which cuts like butter; it abounds 
moft in Corchattachan, where an experiment has been made of its virtue; a quantity of 
it being fpread on a floping hill covered with heath, foon after all the heath fell to the 

2 ground, 
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ground,as if it had been cut, with a knife. They ‘afterwards fowed barley on the 
ground, which though it grew but unequally, fome places producing no grain, becaufe 
perhaps it was unequally laid on; yet the produce was thirty-five'fold, and many ftalks 
carried five ears of barley. ‘Ihis account was given me by’ the prefent pofleffor of the 
ground, Lachlin Mac-kinon. area 

There are Marcafites black and white, refembling filver ore, near the village Sartle: 
there are likewife in the fame place feveral ftones, which in bignefs, thape, &c. refemble 
nutmeg, and many rivulets here afford variegated ftones of all colours. The Apples. 
glen near Loch-fallart has aggat growing in it of different fizes and colours 3 fome are 
green on the out fide, fome are of a pale tky-colour, and they all ftrike fire as well as 
flint: I have one of them by me, which in thape and bignefs is proper for a fword-hane 
dle. Stones of a purple colour flow down the rivulets here after great rains, 

There is chryftal in feveral places of this ifland, as at Pottery, Quillin, and Mingnis ; 
it is of different fizes and colours, fome is fex-angular, as that of Quillin, and Mingnis ; 
and there is fome in Minrinefs of a purple colour. The village Torrin in Strath affords 
a great deal of good white and black marble; I have feen cups made of the white,” 
which is very fine. There are large quarries of free-ftone in-feveral parts of this ifle, 
as at Snifnefs in Strath, in the fouth of Borrie, and iffé of Rafay.  Thereis abundance: ; 
of lime-ftone in Strath and Trotternefs : foe banks of clay on the eaft coaft are over.’ 
flowed by the tide, and in thefe | ed the Lapis Ceranius, or Cerna Amomis, of different - 
fhapes; fome of the breadth of a crown-piece, bearing an impreffion refembling the 
fun ; fome are as big as a man’s fingex, in form of a femi-circle, and furrowed on the - 
inner fide ; others are lefs, and have furrows of a yellow colour on both fides, Thefe 
ftones are by the natives called cramp-ftones, becaufe (ag they fay) they cure the.cramp 
in cows, by wafhing the part affe€ted with water in which this ftone has been fteeped for 
fome hours. ‘The Velumintes grow likewife in thefe banks of clay; fome of them are 
twelve inches long and- tapering towards one end: the natives call them’ Bot Stones," 
beeaufe they believe them to cure the horfes of worms which occafion that diftemper, 
by giving them water to drink, in which this ftone has been fteeped for fome hours, , 

This fone grows likewife in the middle of a very hard grey ftone on the hore, 
‘There is a black ftone in the furface of the rock on Rig-thore, which refembles goat. 
horns. . : 
‘Lhe lapis heGicus, or white Heétick ftone, abounds here both in the land and water: 
the natives ufe this ftone as a remedy againft the dyfenteria and diarr, 3 they make 
them red-hot in the-fire, and then quench them in milk, and fome in water, which they 
drink with good fuccefs, ‘They ufe this ftone after the fame manner for confumptions, 
and they likewife quench thefe {tenes in water, with which they bathe their feet and 
hands. fet 
‘The ftones on which the fcurf called Corkir grows, are to be had in many places on _ 
the coaft, and in the hills. ‘This fcurf dyes a pretty ‘crimfon colour; firft well dried, 
and then ground to owder, after which it is fleeped in urine, the veflel being well fe. : 
cured from air ; oe three weeks it is ready to boil with the yarn that is to be dyed, - 
The natives obferve the decreafe of the moon for feraping this fcurf from the tone, and 
fay it is ripeft in Auguft. : ‘ 

: There are many white fcurfs on ftone, fomewhat like thefe on which the Corkir grows, 
but the Corkir is white, and thinner-then any other that refembles it. 

‘There is another coarfer feurf called Croftil ; it is of a dark colour, and only dyes a - 
philamot. : : ’ . . 

The rocks in the village Ord, have much talk growing on them like the Venicétalk, « 
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This ifle is naturally well provided with variety of excellent bays and harbours. Is 
the fouth of it lies the peninfula called Oronfo, alias Mfland Dierman ; it has an excel 
lent place for anchorage on the eaft-fide, and is generally known by moft Scots feamen.. 
About a league more eafterly on the fame coaft there is a {mall rock, vifible only at half. 
low-water, but may be avoided by fteering through the middle of the channel. About 
aleague more eafterly on the fame coaft, there isan anchorage pretty near the fhore :’ 
within lefs than a mile further is the narrow found called the Kyle, in order to pafs which 
it is abfolutely neceffary to have the tide of flood for fuch as are northward bound, elfe 
they will be obliged to retire in order, becaufe of the violence of the current; for no 
wind is able to carry a veffel againft it. The quite contrary courfe is to be obferved by. 
yeflels coming from the north. A mile due eaft from the Kyle, there isa big rock, 
on the fouth fide the point of land on Skie fide, called Kaillach, which is overflowed 
by the tide of flood; a veffel may go near its out fide. Above a mile further due 
north, there are two rocks in the paflage through the Kyle; they are on the caftle fide, 
and may be avoided by keeping the middle of the channel. About eight miles more to 
the northward, or the eaft of Skie, there is fecure anchorage between the ifle Scalpa 
and Skie in the middle of the channel; but one muft not come to it by the fouth entry 
of Scalpa: and in coming between Rafay and this ifle, there are rocks without the en- 
try, which may be avoided belt, by having a pilot ofthe coufttry. More to the north is 
‘Lockfligichan, on the coaft of Skie, where is good anchorage ; the entry is not deep 
enough for veflels of any burden, except at high water: but tllree miles farther north 
lies Loch-Portry, a capacious and convenient haibour of above a mile in in 

The ifland Tulm, which is within half a mile of the northermoft point of Skie, has 
a pe on the infide. ‘Ihe entrance between the ifle and Duntulm cattle is the 
beft. . 

“On the welt of the fame wing of Skie, and about five mites more foutherly, lies Loch. 
‘Uge, about a mile in length, and a very good harbour for veffels of the greateft burden. 
About two miles on the coaft further fouth is Loch-fnifort ; it is three miles in length, 
and half a mile in breadth ;. it is free from rocks, and has convenient anchorage. 

On the weft fide of the promontory, at the mouth of Loch-fnifort, Hes Loch-arnifort, 
being about two miles in length, and half a mile in breadth: there are two {mall ifles 
in the mouth of the entry, and a rock near the weft fide, a little within the entry. 

Some five miles:to the weft of Arnifort lies Loch-fallart ; the entry is between Vater- 
nifhead on the eaft fide, and Dunvegan-head on the weft fide. ‘The loch is fix miles in 
length, and about a league in breadth for fome miles: it hath the ifland Ia about the 
middle, on the eaft fide. There is a rock between the north end and the land, and- 
there veffels may anchor between the N. E. fide of the ifle and the land; there is alfo 
good anchorage near Dunvegan-caftle, two miles further to the fouthward. 

Loch-Brakadil lies two mies fouth of Loch-fallart ; it is feven miles in length, and 
has feveral good anchoring-places: on the north fide the entry lie two rocks, called: 
_Macleod’s Maidens. About three miles fouthwelt is Loch-einard, a mile in length ; it 
has a rock in the entry, and is not vifible but at an ebb. — ; ‘ 

About two miles to the eaftward, there is an anchoring-place for barks, between Skie 
and the ifle of Soa. : : 

_ About a league further eaft lie Loch/lapan and Loch-effort; the firft reaches about _ 
four miles to the north, and the fecond about fix miles to the eaft. ; 
~ There are feveral mountains in the ifle of a confiderable height and extent; as 
Quillin, Scornifiey, Bein-ftore, Bein-vore-fcowe, Bein-chro, Bein-nin, Kaillach: fome 
of them are covered with fnow on the top in fummer, others are almoft quite ce 
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with fand in the top, which is much wafhed down with the great rains, All thefe 
. Mountains abound with heath and grafs, which ferve as good palturage for black cattlé 
and fheep, ~ : : ‘ 5 
The Quillin, which exceeds any of thofe hills in height, is faid to be the caufé of 
much rain, by breaking the clouds that hover about it; which quickly after pour down 
in rain upon that quarter on which the wind then blows. There is a high ridge of one 
continucd mountain of confiderable height, and fifteen miles i 


in length, running along 
the middle of the eaft wing of Skie, called Troternefs; and that part above the fea is 
faced witha fteep rock. 


The arable ground is generally along the coaft, and in the valleys between the moune 
tains, having always a river running in the middle; the foil is very grateful to the huf- 
bandman. 1 have been fhewed feveral places that had: not been tilled for feven years 
before, which yielded a good produ& of oats by digging, though the ground was not 
dunged ; particularly near the village Kilmartin, which the natives told me had not 
been dunged thefe forty years laft.. Several pieces of ground yield twenty, and fome- 
thirty fold, when dunged with fea-ware. I had an account, that a fmall traét of ground 
in the village of Skerybreck, yielded an hundred fold of barley. : 

The ifle of Altig, which is generally covered with heath, being manure: with. fea- 
ware, the owner fowed barley in the ground; and it yielded a very good product ; many 
ftalks had five ears growing upon them. In plentiful years, Skie furnifhes the Oppo- 
fite continent with oa and barley. The way of tillage here is after the fame man- 
ner thatis already defcribed in the ifles of Lewis, &c. and digging doth always produce 
a better increafe here than ploughing. : 


: All the mountains in this ifle are plentifully furnifhed with variety of excellent 
{prings and fountains ; fome of them have rivutets, with water-mills upon them. The 
moft celebrated well in Skie, is Loch-fiant well; it is much frequented by ftrangers, as 
well‘as by the inhabitants of the ifle,-who generally believe it to be a fpecific for feveral 
difeafes ; fuch as ftitches, head-aches, ftone, confumption, megrim. Several of the 
common people oblige themfelves by a vow to come to, this well, and make the ordinar 
tour about it, called Deffil, which is performed thus: they move thrice round the well; 
proceeding fun-ways from ealt to welt,andfo on. This is done after drinking of the 
water ; and when -one goes away from the well, it is a never-failing cuftom, to leave 
fome {mall offering on the ftone’ which covers the well. There are nine fprings 
iffuing out of the hill above the well, and all of them pay the tribute of their water to a 
rivulet that falls from the well. ‘There is a little freth-water lake within ten yards of 
the faid well; it abounds with trouts, but neither the natives nor ftrangers will ever 
prefume to deftroy any of them, fuch is the efteem they have for the water. : 

There is a {mall coppice near to the well, and there is none of the natives dare Ven- 
ture to cut the leaft branch of it, for fear of fignal judgment to follow upon it. 

There are many wells here efteemed effectual to remove feveral diftempers. The 
lighteft and wholefomeft water in all the ifle is that of Tombir Tellibreck in-Uge: the 
natives fay that the water of this well, and the fea-plant called Dulfe, would ferve in 
ftead of food for a confiderable time, and own that they have experienced it in time of 
war. I faw a little well in Kilbride in the fouth of Skie, with one trout only in it; the 
. Ratives are very tender of it, and though they often chance to catch it in their wooden 

pales, they are very careful to preferve it from being deftroyed ; it has been feeri there 
for many years: there is a-rivulet not far diftant from the well, to which it hath proba- 
dly had acceis through fome narrow paflage. : ee 
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There are many rivers on all quarters of the ifle, about thirty of them‘ afford’ falmon, 
and fome of them blgck mufcles, in which pearl do breed ; particularly the river of 
Kilmartin, and the river Ord. The proprietor told me, that fome years ago a pearl 
had been taken out of the former, valued at twenty pounds fterling, ‘there are feveral 
cataraéts, as.that in Sker-horen, Holm, Rig and Tont. ‘When the river makes a great- 
noife in time of fair weather, it is a fure prognoftick here of rain to enfue. 

There are many freth-water lakes in Skie, and generally well ftocked with trout and 
eels, The common fly and the earth-worms are ordinarily ufed for angling trout ; the 
beft feafon for it is a calm, or a fouth-weft wind. ‘ 

. The largeft of the frefh.water lakes is that named after St. Columbus, on the account 
of the chapel dedicated to that Saint; it ftands in the ifle about the middle of the lake. 

‘There is a little freth-water lake near the fouth fide of Loch-einordttard, in which 
niufcles grow that breed pearl. ae : a ; 

This ifle hath anciently been covered all over with woods, as appears from the great 
trunks of Fir-trees, &c. dug out of the bogs frequently, &c. There are feverat cop- 
pices of wood, fcattered up and down the ifle; the largeft called Lettir-hurr, exceeds 
not three miles in length. oe 

Herrings are often taken in moft or all the bays mentioned above : Loch-effort, Sla-* 
pan, Loch-fallart, Loch-fcowfar, and the Kyle of Scalpa, are generally kriown to ftran- 
gers, for the great quantities of herring taken in them. ‘This fort of fith is commonly 
feen-without the bay, and on the coaft all the fummer. All ’ fith follow the her- 
fag ape their fry, from the whale to the leaft fith that fwims ; the biggeft ftill deftroying 
the leffer. : ; 

The fithers and others told me, that there is a big herring almoft double the fize of 
any of its kind, which leadsall that are in a bay, and the thoal tollows it wherever it goes, 
This leader is by the fifhers called the king of herring, and when they chance-to catch 
it alive, they drop it carefully into the fea; for they judge it petty treafon to deftroy a 
fith of that name. ; ria : 

The fithers fay, that all forts of fifh, from the greateft to the leaft, have a leader, who 
is followed by all of its kind. . ; 

It is a general obfervation all Scotland over, that if a quarret happen on the coaft 
where Herring is caught, and that blood be drawn violently, then the herring go away 
from the coaft, without returning during that feafon. This, they fay, has been -ob- 
ferved'in all paft ages, as well as at prefent ; but this I relate only as a common tradi 
tion, and fubmit it to the judgment of the learned. 

‘The natives preferve and dry their herring without falt, for the fpace of eight months, 
provided they be taken after the tenth.of Séptember: they ufe no other art in it, but 
take out their guts, and then tying a ruth about their necks, hang them by pairs upon a 
rope made of heath crofs a houfe ; and they eat well, and free from putrefaGtion, after 
eight months keeping in this manner. Cod, ling, herring, mackrel, haddock, whiting, 
turbot, together with all other fith that are in the Scots feas, abound on the coafts of 
this ifland. . 

The beft time of taking fith with an angle is in warm weather, which difpofes them 

to come near the furface of the water; whereas in cold weather, or rain, they go to the 
bottom. The beft bait for cod and ling is a piece of herring, whiting, thornback, 
haddock, or eel." The grey lord, «dias black-mouth, a fith of the fize and thape of a 
falmon, takes the limpet for bait. There is another way of angling for this fith, by faft- 
ening a fhort white down of a goofe behind the hook ; and the boat ‘being continually 

. x : rowed, 
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rowed, the fith run greedily after the down, and are éafih ‘caught, ~The grey-lord 
fivims in the furface of the water, and then is caught with a Bay 3 arope being tied to 
the further end of it, and fecured in the fifherman’s hand. ~ ‘ ; 

All the bays and places of anchorage here abound with moft kinds of thellefith. ‘The ° 
Kyle of Scalpa affords oyfters in fuch plenty, that commonly a {pring-tide of ebb-leaves 
fitteen, {Ometimes twenty horfe-load cf them on the fands, ; 

The fands onthe coaft of Bernitill village at the fpring-tides afford daily fuch plenty 
of mulcles, as is fufficient to maintain fixty perfons per.day : and this was a great fup- 
port to many poor families in the neighbourhood, in the late years of fearcity. The 
natives obferve that_all fhell-fith are plumper at the increafe than decreafe of the moon; 
they obferve likewife, that all thell-fith are plumper during a fouth-weft wind, than when 
it blows from the north or north-eaft quarters, , : ; : 

The limpet being parboiled with a very little quantity of water, the broth is drank. 
to increafe milk in. nurfes, and likewife when the milk proves aftringent to the infants. 
‘The broth of the black periwinkle is ufed in the fame cafes. It is obferved, that lime 
pets being frequently eat in June, are apt. to occafion the Jaundice ; the outfide of the 
fith is coloured like the tkin of a perfon that has the jaundice: the tender yellow ‘part 
of the Hake which is next to the fhell, is reckoned good nourifhment, and. very ealy 
of digeftion, ee 

I had an account of a poor woman, who was a native of the ifle of Jura, and by the. 
troubles in King Charles the Firll’s reign was almoft reduced to a ftarvin condition ; 
fo that the loft her milk, quite, by which her infant had nothing proper for its fufte: 
nance ; upon this fhe boiled fome of the tender fat of the limpets, and gave it to her 
infant, to whom it became fo-agreeable, that it had no other food’ for feveral months. 
together; and yet there was not a child in Jura, or any of the adjacent ifles, whole- 
fomer than this poor infant, which was expofed to fo great a ftrait. 

The limpet creeps on the {tone and rock in the night-time, and in a warm day; but: ' 
if any thing touch the fhell, it inftantly clings to the ftone, and then no hand is able 
to pluck it off without fome inftrament 3 and, therefore, fuch as take them have little 
hammers, called limpet-hammers, with which they beat it from the rock ; but if they 
watch its mations, and furprize it, the lea(t touch of the hand pulls it away : and this 
thatis taken creeping, they fay, is larger and better’than that which is pulled off by force _ 
The motion, fixation, tafte, and feeding, &c. of this little animal being very curious, I. 
have here exhibited ‘its figure, for the fatisfaGtion of the inquifitive reader, ; 

I have likewife here exhibited the figure of the balanos, growing on {tone and thells; 
in which very fmall wilks are found to lodge and grow. ; ; 

‘The pale wilk, which in length and fmailnefs exceeds the black periwinkle, and by: 
the natives called gil-fiunt, is by them beat in pieces, and both fhell and fith boiled 3 the. 
broth being ftrained, and drank for fome days together, is accounted a good remedy 
againit the ftone ; it is called adead-man’s-eye at Dover. It is obferved of cackles and 
Spout-fifh, that they go deeper in the fands with north winds than any other ; and on the 
contrary, they are eafier reached with fouth winds, which are ftill warmeft. 

- It is a general obfervation of all fuch as live on the: fea-coaft, that they are more 
prolific than any other people whatfoever. 


The Sea-Plants here, are as follows : 


L'NARICH, a very thin. fmall green plant, about eight, ten, or twelve inches in 
length ; it grows on ftone, on fhells, and on the bare fand. This plant is applied 
. plailfe re 
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plaifter-wife to the forehead and temples, to procure fleep for fuch as have a fever, and 
they-fay it is effe€tual for this purpofe. . . a : 

The Jinarich is likewife appligd to the crown of the head and temples, for removing 
the megrim, and alfo to heal the fkin after a blifler-plaifter of flammula Jovis. 

_Slake, a very thin plant, almoft round, about ten or twelve inches in circumference, 
grows on the rocks and fands ; the natives eat it boiled, and it diffolves into oil; they 
fay that if a little butter be added to it, one might live many years on this alone, 
without bread, or any other food, and at the fame time undergo any laborious exer- 
cife. ‘This plant, boiled with fome butter, is given to cows in the {pring, to remove 
coftivenels. 

Dulfe is of a reddifh brown colour, about ten or twelve inches:long, and above half 
an inch in breadth; it is eat raw, and then reckoned to be loofening, and very good 
for the fight ; but if boiled, it proves more loofening, if the juice be drank with it. 
This plant applied plaifter-wife to the temples, is reckoned effectual againft the megrim: 
the plant boiled, and eat with its infufion, is ufed againft the cholic and ftone; and 
dried without wafhing it in water, pulverized and given in any convenient vehicle faft- 
ing, it kills worms; the natives eat it boiled with butter, and reckon it very whole. 
fome. The dulfe recommended here is that which grows on flone, and not -that which 
grows on the alga marina, or fea-tangle; for though that may be likewife eaten, it will 
not ferve in any of the cafes above mentioned. : 

The alga marina, or tea-tangle, or, as fome call it, fea-ware, isa rod about four, fix, 

-eight, or ten feet long; having at the end a blade commonly flit into feven or cight 
pieces, and about a foot and a half in length; it grows.on ftone, the blade is eat by 
the vulgar natives. I had an account of a young man who had lott his appetite, and 
taken pills to no purpofe ; and being advifed to boil the blade of the a/ga, and drink 
the infufion boiled with a little butter, was reftored to his former {tate of health. 

There is abundance of white and red coral growing on the fouth and weft coaft of 
this ifle; it grows on the rocks, and is frequently interwoven with the roots of the 
alga ; the red feems to be a good frefh colour when firft taken out of the fea, but in 
a few hours aiter it becomes pale. Some of the natives take a quantity of the red co- 
ral, adding the yolk of an egg roafted to it, for the diarrhea. Both the red and white 

-coral here is not above five inches long, and about the bignefs of a goofe-quill. 

There are many caves to be feen on each quarter of this ifle, fome of them are be- 
lieved to be feveral miles in length: there is a big cave in the village Bornfkittag, which 
is fuppofed ta exceed a mile in length. ‘he natives told me that a piper, who was 
over-curious, went into the cave with a defign to find out the length of it; and after 
he entered, began to play on his pipe, but never returned to give an account of his 
progrefs. : ; 

There is a cave in the village Kigg, wherein drops of water that iffue from the roof 
petrify into a white limy fubltance, and hang down from the rpof and fides of the 
cave. é 

There is a cave in the village Holm, having many petrified twigs hanging from the 
top; they are hollow from one end to the other, and from five to ten inches in 
length. , 

There is a big cave in the rock on the eaft fide of Portry, large enough for eighty 
perfons ; there is a well within it, which, together with its fituation and narrow entry, 
renders it an inacceflible fort; one man only can enter it at a time, by the fide of a 
rock, fo that with a ftaff in his hand he is able by the leaft touch to caft over the rock 
as many as fhall attempt to come into the cave. 


On 
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@h the fouth fide Loeh-Portry, there-is a large cave, in which many fea-cormorants 
do build; the natives carry a bundle of ftraw to the door of the cave in the night- 
time, and there fetting it on fire, the fowls fly with all fpeed to the light, and fo are 
caught in bafkets laid for that purpofe. ‘Ihe golden cave in Sleat is faid to be fevert 
miles in length, from the welt to eaft. 

There are many cairns, or heaps of {tones in this ifland. Some of the natives fay 
they were ere€ted in the times of Heathenifm, and that the ancient inhabitants wor- 
fhipped about them. In Popiih countries, the people {till retain the ancient cuftom 
of making a tour round them. . 7 

Others fay, thefe cairns were ere€ted where perfons of diftinétion, killed in battle, 
had been buried, and that their urns were laid in the ground under the cairns. Ihad 
an account of a cairn in Knapdale in the fhire of Argyle, underneath which an urn 
was found. There are jittle cairns to be feen in fome places oa the common road, 
which were made only where corpfes happened to reft- for fome minutes; but they 
have laid afide the making fuch cairns now. 

There is an erected ftone in Kilbride in Strath, which is ten feet high, and one and 
a-half broad. : 

There is another of five feet high placed in the middle of the Cairn; on the fouth 
fide Loch-Uge, and is called the high ftone of Uge. . 

There are three fuch ftones on the fea-coaft oppofite to Skerinefs, each of them 
three feet high; the natives have a tradition, that upon’ thefe ftones a big cauldron 
was fet, for boiling Fin-Mac-Coul’s meat. ‘This gigantic man is reported to have been 
general of a militia that camé from Spain to Ireland, and from thence to thofe ifles : 
all his foldiers are called Fienty from Fiun. He is believed to have arrived in the ifles, 
in the reign of King Evan: the natives have many {tories of this general and his army, 
with-which I will not trouble the reader. He is mentioned in Bifhop Lefly’s Hiftory. 

There are many forts erected on the coaft of this ifle, and fuppofed to have been 
built by the Danes ; they are’called by the name of Dun, from Dain, which in the an- 
cient language fignified a fort; they are round in form, and they have a paffage all 
round within the wall; the door of them is low, and many of the ftones are of fuch 
bulk, that no number of the prefent inhabitants could raife them without an engine. 

All thefe forts ftand upon eminences, and’ are fo difpofed, that there is not one of 
them, which is not in view of fome other; and by this means, when a fire is made upon 
a beacon in any-one fort, it is in a few moments after communicated to all the reft : 
and this hath been always obferved upon fight of any number of foreign yeflels, or boats 
approaching the coaft. . 

‘The forts are commonly named after the place where they are, or the perfon that » 
built them ; as Dun Skudborg, Dun Derig, Dun-Skerinefs, Dun-David, &e. 

There are feveral little ftone houfes, built under ground, called earth-houfes, which 
ferved to hide a few people and their goods in time of war; the entry to them was on, 
the fea or river-fide: there is one of them in the village Lachfay, and another in Cam- 
ftinvag. 

There are feveral little ftone houfes built above ground, capable-only of one perfon, 
and round in form; one of them is to be feen in Portry, another at Lincro, and at 
Culuknock : they are called Tey-nin-druinich, i. e. Druid’s-houfe. Druinich fignifies a 
a retired perfon, much devoted to contemplation. . 

The fewel ufed here is peats dug out of the-heaths; there are cakes of iron found in 
the athes of fome of them, and at Flodgery village there are peats from which falt-petre - 
Sparkles. There is a coal lately difcovered at Holm in Portry, fome of which I have 
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. feen; there are pieces of coal dug out likewife of the fea-fand in Helderfta of Vaternis, 
and fome found in the village Mogftat. 

The cattle produced here are horfes, cows, fheep, goats, and hogs. Thé common 
work-horfes are expofed to the rigour of the feafon during the winter and {pring ; and 
though they have neither corn, hay, or but feldom ftraw,. yet they undergo all the 
labour that other horfes better treated are liable to. ‘ 

The cows are likewife expofed to the rigour of the coldeft feafons, and become mere 
fkeletons in the fpring, many of them not being able to rife from the ground without 
help; but they recover as the feafon becomes more favourable, and the grafs grows 
up: then they acquire new beef, which is both fweet and tender; the fat and lean is 
not fo much feparated in them as in other cows, but as it were larded, which renders it 
very agreeable to the tafte. A cow in thisifle may be twelve years old, when at the fame 
time its beef is not above four, five, or fix months old. When a calf is flain, it is an 
ufaal cuftom to cover another. calf with its fkin, to fuck the cow whofe calf hath been 
flain, or elfe fhe gives no milk, nor fuffers herfelf to be approached by any body ; 

_ and if the difcover the cheat, then the grows enraged for fome days, and the Jat re- 
‘medy ufed to pacify her, is to ufe the fweetelt veice, and fing all the time of milking 
her, When any man is troubled with his neighbour’s cows, by breaking into his in- 
élofures, he. brings all to the utmoft boundary of his ground, and there drawing a 
quantity, of blood from each cow, he leaves them upon the {pot, from whence they 
go away, without ever returning again to trouble him, during all that feafon. The 
_ cows often feed upon the alga marina, or fea-ware; and they can exaétly diftinguith 
the tide of ebb from the tide of flood, though at the fame time they are not within 
view of the fea; and if one mect them running to the fhore at the tide of ebb, and 
offer.to turn them again to the hills to graze, they will not return. When the tide 
has ebbed about two hours, fo as to uncover the fea-ware, then they fteer their courfe 
diredtly to the neareft coaft, in their ufual order, one after another whatever their 
number be: there are as many inftances of this, as there are tides of ebb on the fhore. 
Thad occafion to make this obfervation thirteen times in one week ; for, though the 
Natives gave me repeated aflurances of ‘the truth of it, 1 did not fully believe it, till 
I faw many inftances of it in my travels along the coaft. The natives have a ree 
mark, that when the cows belonging to one perfon do of a fudden become very irre. 
‘gular, and run up and down the fields, and make a loud noife, without any vifible 
caufe, it isa prefage of the mafter’s or miftrefs’s death ; of which there were feveral 
late inftances given me, James Macdonald of Capftil having been killed at the battle 
of Kelicranky, it was obferved that night, that his cows gave blood inftead of milk ; 
his family and other neighbours concluded this a bad omen. ‘The minifter of the 
place, and the.miftrefs of the cows, together with feveral neighbours, afflured me of the 
truth of this. : . 

There wasacalf brought forth in Yaternis without legs ; it l-aped very far, bel: 
owed louder than any other calf, and drank muth more.milk + at laft the owner killed 
it. Kenneth the carpenter, who lives there, told me that he had feen the calf. I was alfo 

* informed, that a cow in Vaternis brought forth five calves at a tume,-of which three died, 

There was,a calf at Skerinefs, having all its legs double, but the banes had but one 
fkin to cover both; the owner fancying it to be eminous, killed it, after having lived 
nine months. Several of the natives thereabouts told me that they had feen it. 

There are feveral calves that have a flit in the top of their ears, and thefe the natives 
fancy to be the iffue of a wild bull, that comes from the fea or freth lakes; and-this 
calf.is by them called corky fyre. a . 

12 : _ “There: 
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‘There is plenty of land and water-fowl in this ifle ; as hawks, cagles of two kinds, 
the one grey and of a larger fize, the other much lefs and black, but more deftrudtive 
to young cattle; black-cock, heath hen, plovers, pigeons, wild-geefe, tarmagan, and 
crane’: of this latter fort, I have feen fixty on the fhore in a flock together, ‘The fea- 
fowls are malls of all kinds, Seta guillamot, fea-cormorant, &c. The natives 
obferve that the latter, if perfeétly black, makes no good broth, nor is its flefh worth 
eating ; but that a cormorant, which has any white feathers or down, makes good 
broth, and the flefh of it is good food, and the broth is ufually drunk by-nurfes to in- 
creafe their milk. 

The natives obferve, that this fowl flutters with its wings towards the quarter from 
which the wind is foon after to blow. 

The fea-fowl bunivochil, or, as fome feamen call it, carara, and others bifhop, is as 
big as a goofe, of a brown colour, and the infide of the wings white ; the bill is long 
and broad, and it is footed like a goofe; it dives quicker than any other fowl what- 
ever; itis very fat. The cafe of this fowl being flayed off with the fat, anda little falt 
laid on to preferve it, and then applied to the thigh-bone, where it muft lie for feveral 
weeks together, is an effeCtual remedy againft the fciatica, of which I faw two inftances. 
It is obferved of fire-arms that are rubbed over (as the cuftom is here) with the oil or 
fat of fea-fowls, that they contra& ruft much fooner, than when done with the fat of 
land-fowl ; the Fulmar oil from St. Kilda only excepted, which preferves iron from 
sontradting ruft much longer than any other oil or greafe whatfoever. The natives 
obferve, that, when the fea-pye warbles its notes inceflantly, it is a fure prefage of fair 
weather to follow in a few hours after. 

‘The amphibia to be feen in this ifle, are feals, otters, vipers, frogs, toads, and afps. . 
The otter fhuts its eyes when it eats; and this is a confiderable difadvantage to it, for 
then feveral ravenous fowls lay hold on this opportunity, and rob it of its fith. : 

. The hunters fay, there is a big otter above the ordinary fize, with a white {pot on 
its breaft, and this they call the king of otters; it is rarely feen, and very hard to be 
killed; feamen afcribe great virtues to the fkin, for they fay that it is fortunate in 
battle, and that victory is always on its fide. Serpents abound in feveral parts of this 
ifle ; there are three kinds of them, the firft black and white fpotted, which is the moft 
poifortous, and if a {peedy remedy be not made ufe of after the wound given, the party 
isin danger, I had an account that a man at Glenmore, a boy at Portry, and a woman 
at Loch-fcah-vag, did all die of wounds given by this fort of ferpents. Some believe 
that the ferpents wound with the fting only, and not with their teeth ; but this opinion 
is founded upon a bare conjecture, becaufe the fting is expofed to view, but the teeth 
very rarely feen: they are fecured within a hofe of flefh, which prevents their being 
broke; the end of them being hooked and exceeding fmall, would foon be deltroyed, 
if it had not been for this fence that nature has given them. The longeft of the‘black 
ferpents mentioned above, is from two to three, or at moft four feet long. 

The yellow ferpent with brown fpots is not fo poifonous, nor fo long as the black’ 
and white one. . 

The brown ferpent is of all three the leaft poifonous, .and fmalleft and fhortelt in 
fize. : 

The remedies ufed here to extract the poifon of ferpents are various. The rump 
of a houfe-cock ftript of its feather, and applied to the wound, doth powerfully extract 
the poifon, iftimely applied. The cock is obferved after this to fwell to a great bulk, 
far above its former fize, and being thrown out into the fields, no ravenous bird or 
beaft will ever offer to tafte of it. 
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The forked fting taken out of an adder’s tongue is by the natives fteeped in water, 
with which they wafh and cure the wound. : 

The ferpent’s head that gives the wound being applied, is found to be a good remedy. 

New checfe applied timely extracts the poifon well. : 

There are two forts of weafles in the ifle, one of which exceeds that of the common 
fize in bignefs ; the natives fay that the breath of it kills calves and lambs, and that the 
leffer fort is apt to occafion a decay in fuch as frequently have them tame about them; 
efpecially fuch as fuffer them to fuck and lick about their mouths. 


The inferior Ifles about Skie. 


SOA-BRETTIL lies within a quarter of a mile to thefouth of the mountain Quillin ; 
itis five miles in circumference, and full of bogs, and fitter for pafturage than cultiva- 
tion, About a mile on the weit fide it is covered with wood, and the reft confilts of 
heath and grafs, having a mixture of the mertillo all over. The red garden-currants 
grow in this ile, and are fuppofed to have been carried thither by birds. There has 
been no.venomous creature ever feen in this little ifle until within thefe two years laft, 
that a black and white big ferpent was feen by one of the inhabitants, who killed it; 
they believe it came from the oppofite coaft of Skie, where there are many big ferpents. 
There is abundance of cod and ling round this ifle. 

On the fouth of Sleat lies iland Oranfa, which is a peninfula at low water; it is a 
mile in circumference, and very fruitful’ in corn and grafs. As for the latter, it is {aid 
to excel any piece of ground of its extent in thofe.parts. 

In the north entry to Kyle-Akin lie feveral {mall ifles ; the biggeft and next to Skie 
is Han Nin Gillin, about half a mile in circumference, covered all over with long heath, 
and the erica baccifera ; there is abundance of feals and fea-fowls about it. 

A league further north lies the ifle Pabbay, about two miles in circumference ;. it 
excels in paflurage, the cows in it afford near double the milk that they yield in Skie. 
In the dog-days there is a big fly in this ifle which infefts the cows, makes them rin up 
and down, difcompofes them exceedingly, and hinders their feeding, infomuch that they 
muft be brought out of the ifle to the ifle of Skie. This ifle affords abundance of lob. 
fters, limpets, wilks, crabs, and ordinary fea-plants. 

About half a league further north lies the {mall ifle Gilliman, being a quarter of a 
mile in circumference ; the whole is covered with long heath, and the erica baccifera. 
Within a call further north lies the ifle of Scalpa, very near ‘to Skié, five miles in cir- 

‘cumference ; itis mountainous from the fouth end almoft to the north end, it has wood 
in feveral parts of it; the fouth end is molt arable, and is fruitful in corn and grafs. 

About a mile further north is the ifle Rafay, being feven. mileg in length, and three 
in breadth, floping on the weft and eaft fidesy it has fome wood on all the quarters of 
it, the whole is fitter for pafturage than cultivation, the ground being generally very 
unequal, but very wll watered with rivulets and fprings. ‘There is a {pring running 
down the face of a high rock on the eaft fide of the ifle; it petrifies into a white fud- 
ance, of which very fine lime is made, and there is-a treat quantity of it. There is a 
quarry of good ttone on the fame fide of the ifle; there is abundance of caves on the 
weil fide, which ferve to lode feveral families, who, for their convenience in graze, 
fing, &c., velort thither in the fummer. On the wett fide, particularly near to the 
village Clachan, the fhore abounds with fmooth ftones of different fizes, variegated al] 
over. ‘The fame cattle, fowl, and fifi are produced here that are found in the He of 
Skie. There is a law obierved by the natives, that all their Afhing-Uines mutt be of 

2 equal 
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equal length ; for the longeft is always fuppofed to have beft accefs to the fith, which 
would prove a difadvantage to fuch as might have fhorter ones. ; 

There are fome forts in this ifle, the higheft is in the fouth end, it is a natural 
ftrength, and in form like the crown of a hat; it is called Dunn-Cann, which the na- 
tives will needs have to be from one Canne, coufin to the King 6f Denmark. The 
other lies on the fide, is an artificial fort, three {tories high, and is called Cafile Vreokle. 

The proprietor of the ifle is Mr. Mac-Leod, a cadet of the family of that name; his 
feat is in the village Clachan, the inhabitants have as great veneration for him as any . 
fubjects can have for their king. They preferve the memory of the deceafed Iedics of 
the place, by érectiny a little pyramid of ftone for each of them, with the lady’s nome. 
Thetle pyramids are by them called croff:s ; feveralof them are built of ftone and lime, 
and have three fteps of gradual afcent to them. There are cight fach crofles about the 
village, which is adorned. with a Hitle tower, and lofler houfes, and an orchard with {2 
veral forts of berries, pot-herbs, &c. The inhabitants are all proteftants, and ufe the 
fame language, habit, and diet with the natives of Skie. 

«\bout a quarter of a mile further north lies ‘the ifle Rona, which is three miles in 
length : veflels pafs through the narrow channel between Rofay and Rona. ‘This little 
ifle is the moft unequal rocky piece of ground to be feen any where ; there is but very 
few acres fit for digging, the whole is covered with long heath, erica baccifera, mertillus, 
and fome mixture of grafs; it is reckoned very fruitful in pafturage; mott of the rocks 
confift of the heétic ffone, and a confiderable part of them is of a red colour. 

‘There is a bay on the fouth-welt-end of the ifle, with two entries, the one is on the 
welt fide, the other onthe fouth, but the latter is only acceffible; it has a rock within 
the entry, and a good fifhing. ‘ ; ; : 

About three leagues to the north-weft of Rona is the ifle Fladda, being almoft joined 
to Skie; itis all plain arable ground, and about a mile in circumference. 

About a mile to the north lies the ifle Altwig, it has a high rock facing the eaft, is 
near two miles in circumference, and is reputed fruitful in corn and grafs; there is a 
little old chapel in it, dedicated to St, Turos. There is a rock of about forty yards in 
length at the north end of the ifle, diftinguifhed for its ‘commodioufnefs in fishing. 
Herrings are feen about this rock in great numbers all fummer, infomuch that the fither. 
boats are fometimes as it were entangled among the fhoals of them. 

The ifle of Troda lies within half a league to the northernmoft point of Skio, called 
Hunifh ; it is two miles in circumference, fruitful in corn and grafs,-and had a chapel 
dedicated to St. Columbus. The natives told me that there is a couple of ravens in 
the ifle, which fuffer none other of their kind to come thither; and when their own 
young are able to fly, they beat them allo away from the ifle. 

Fladda-Chuan, i.e, Fladda of the Ocean, lies about two leagues diftant from the 
welt fide of Hunifh point; it is two miles in compafs, the ground is boggy, and but 
indifferent for corn and grafs: the ifle is much frequented for the plenty of fith of all 
kinds on each quarter of it. There are very big whales which purfue the fifh on the 
coalt; the natives diftinguifh one whale for its bignefs above all cthers, and told me 
that it had many big linpets growing uponits back, and that the eyes of it were of fuch 
a prodigious bignefs, as ftruck no {mall terror into the beholders. There is a chapel 
in the ifle dedicated to St. Columbus, it has an altar in the eaft end, and there isa blue 
ftone of a round form on it, which is always moift. It is an ordinary cuftom, when any 
of the fifhermen are detuined in the ifle by contrary winds, to wath the blue {tone with 
water all round, expecting thereby to procure a favourable wind, which the credulous 
tentant living in the ifle fays never fails, efpecially ifa ftranger wath the ftone: the ftone 
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{s likewife applied to the fides of people troubled with ftitches, and they fay it is effectual 
for that purpofe: and {o great is the regard they have for this ftone, that they fwear 
decifive oaths on it. * : 

The monk O*Gorgon is buried near to this chapel, and there is a ftone five feet high 
at each end of his grave. There is abundance of fea-fowl that come to hatch their 
young in theifle; the coulter-nebs are very numerous here, it comes in the middle of 
March, and gocs away in the middle of Auguft : it makes a tour round the ifle fun. ways 
before it fettles on the ground, and another at going away in Augult ; which ceremony 
is much approved by the tenant of the ifle, and is one of the chief arguments he made 
ufe of for making the like round, as he fets out to fea with his boat. 

There is a great flock of plovers, that come to this ifle from Skie, in the beginning 
of September ; they return again in April, and are faid to be near two thoufand in all : 
I told the tenant he might have a couple of thefe at every meal during the winter and 
fpring, but my motion feemed very difagreeable to him; for he declared that he 
had never once attempted to take any of them, though he might if he would: and at 
the fame time told me, he wondered how I could imagine that he would be fo barbarous 
as to take the lives of fuch innocent creatures as came to him only for felf-prefervation. 

"There are fix or feven rocks within diftance of a mufket-fhot on the fouth-eaft fide 
the ifle, the fea running between each of them: that lying more eafterly is the fort 
called Bord Cruin, i. e. a round table, from its round form ; it is about three hundned 
paces in circumference, flat on the top, has a deep well within it, the whole is furrounded 
witha fteep rock, and has only one place that is acceftible by climbing, and that only by 
one man at a time: there is a violent current of a tide on each fide of it, which con- 
tributes to render it an impregnable fort, it betongs to Sir Donald Macdonald. One 
fingle man above the entry, without being expofed to thot, is able, with a ftaff in his hand, 
to keep off five hundred attackers; for only one can climb the rock at a time, and that 
not without difficulty. 

There is a high rock on the welt fide the fort, which may be fecured alfo by a few 
hands. : 

About half a league on the fouth fide the round table lies the rock Jefkar, i. e. Fifher, 
becaufe many fithing-boats refort to it; it is not higher than a fmall veffel under fail. 
This rock affords a great quantity of {curvy-grafs, of an extraordinary fize, and very 
thick ; the natives eat it frequently, as well boiled as raw: two of them told me that 
they happened to be confined there for the {pace of thirty hours by a contrary wind; 
and being without vidtuals, fell to eating this fcurvy-grafs, and finding it of a fweet 
tafte, far different from the land feurvy-grafs, they eat a large bafket full of it, which 
did abundantly fatisfy their appetites unul their return home: they told me alfo that it 
was not in the leaft windy, or any other way troublefome to them. 

Ifland Tulm on the weft of the wing of Skie, called Troternefs, lies within a mufquet- 
fhot of the caftle of the name; it is a hard rock, and clothed with grafs; there are two 
caves on the weft fide, in which abundance of fea cormorants build and hatch. 

About five leagues to the fouth-weft from Tulm lies the ifland Afcrib, which is divided 
into feveral parts by the fea; it is about two miles in compafs, and affords very good 
pafturage; all kinds of fith abound in the neighbouring fea, On the fouth-weft fide of 
the ifle Afcrib, at the diftance of two leagues, lie the two {mall ifles of Timan, direétly 
in the mouth of Loch-arnifort ; they are only fit for pafturage. 

Qn the weft fide of Vaternis promontory, within the mouth of Loch-fallart, lies Ifa, 


two miles in compafs, being fruitful in corn and grafs, and is commodious for fifhing of 
cod and ling. 


There 
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There are two {mall ifles, called Mingoy, on the north-eaft fide of this ifle, which 
afford good pafturage. ; 

‘There isa red fhort kind of dulfe growing in the fouth end of the ifle, which occafions 
a pain in the head when eaten, a property not known in any other dulfe whatever. 

‘The two ifles Bnia and Harlas lie in the mouth of Loch-Brackadil; they are both 
pretty high rocks, each of them about a mile in circumference ; they afford good paf- 
turage, and there are red currants in thefe fmall ifles, {uppofed to have been carried 
there at firft by birds. 

Lhe fouthern parts of Skie, as Sleat and Strath, are a month earlier with their grafs 
than the northern parts; and this is the reafon that the cattle and fheep, &c. bring 
forth their young fooner than in the north fide. 

‘The days in fummer are much longer here than in the fouth of England or Scotland, 
and the nights fhorter, which about the fummer folftice_is not above an hour and an 
half in length; and the further we come fouth, the contrary is to be obferved in 
proportion. 

The air here is commonly moift and cold: this difpofes the inhabitants to take a 
larger dofe of brandy or other ftrong liquors than in the fouth of Scotland, by. which 
they fancy that they qualify the moifture of the air: this is the opinion of all ftrangers, 
as well as of the natives, fince the one as well as the other drinks at leat treble the 
quantity of brandy in Skie and the adjacent ifles, than they do in the more fouthern 
climate. 

"Fhe height of the mountains contributes much to the moifture of the place, but more 
efpecially the mountain Quillin, which is the hufbandman’s almanack ; for it is com- 
monly obferved that if the heavens above that mountain be clear and without clouds 
in the morning, then it is not doubted but the weather will prove fair ; et ¢ contra, the 
height of that hill reaching to the clouds breaks them, and then they prefently after fall 
down in great rains according as the wind blows: thus when the wind blows from the 
fouth, then all the ground lying to the north of Quillin hills is wet with rains, whereas 
all the other three quarters aré dry. 

The fouth-weft winds are obferved to carry more rain with them than any other, 
and blow much higher in the moft northern point of Skie than they do two miles fur- 
ther fouth; for which I could perceive no vifible caufe, unlefs it be the height of the 
hill, about two miles fouth from that point; for after we come to the fouth fide of it, 
the wind is not perceived to be fo high as on the north fide by half. 

Tt is obferved of the eaft wind, that though it blow but very gentle in the ifle of Skic, 
and on the weft fide of it, for the fpace of about three or four leagues towards the weft, 
yet as we advance more welterly it is fenfibly higher; and when we come near to the 
coalt of the more weftern ifles of Ulft, Harries, &c. it is obferved to blow very freth, 
though at the fame time it is almoft calm on the weft fide the ifle Skie. The wind is 
attended with fair weather, both in this and other weftern ifles. 

The fea in the time of a calm is obferved to have arifing motion, before the north 
wind blows, which it has not before the approaching of any other wind. ; 

The north wind is till colder, and more deftrutive to corn, cattle, &c. than any other. 

Women obferve that their breafts contra& to a leffer bulk when the wind blows from 
the north, and that then they yield lefs milk than when it blows from any other quarter ; 
and they make the like obfervation in other creatures that give milk. 

‘They obferve that when the fea yields a kind of pleafant and {weet fcent, it is a fure 
prefage of fair weather to enfue. ; 

‘The wind in fummer blows ftronger by land than by fea, and the contrary in winter. 

In 
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In the fummer the wind is fometimes obferved to blow from different quarters at the 
fame time: I have feen two boats fail quite contrary ways, until they came within lefs 
than a league of each other, and then one of them was becalmed, and the other con- 
tinued to fail forward. : 

The tide of ebb here runs foutherly, and the tide of flood northerly, where no head- 
lands or promontories are in the way to interpofe ; for in fuch cafes the tides are ob- 
ferved to hold a courfe quite contrary to the ordinary motion in thefe ifles, and 
the oppofite main land : this is obferved between the eaft fide of Skie and the oppofite 
continent, where the tide of ebb runs northerly, and the tide of flood foutherly, as far 
as Killach-ftone, on the fouth-eaft of Skie ; both tides running directly contrary to what 
is to be feen in all the weftern ifles and oppofitecontinent. ‘The natives at Kylakin 
told me that they had feen three different ebbings fucceflively on that part of Skic. 

The tide of ebb is always greater with north winds, than when it blows from any other 
quarter ; and the tide of flood is always higher with fouth winds than any other. 

The two chief fpring-tides axe on the tenth of September, and on the tenth or twen- 
tieth of March. ; 

The natives are very much difpofed to obferve the influence of the moon on human 
bodies, and for that caufe they never dig their peats but in the decreafe; for they ob- 
ferve that if they are cut in the increafe, they continve ftill moilt, and never burn clear, 
nor are they without {moke, but the contrary is daily obferved of peats cut in the 
decreafe. 

They make up their earthen dykes in the decreafe only, for fuch as are made at the 
increafe are ftill obferved to fall. 

They fell their timber, and cut their rufhes in time of the decreafe. 


The Difeafes known and not known in Skie and the adjacent Iles. 


THE gout, corns in the feet, convulfions, madnefs, fits of the mother, vapours, palfy, 
lethargy, rheumatifms, wens, ganglions, king’s-evil, ague, furfeits, and confumptions 
are not frequent, and barrennels and abortion very rare. 

The difeafes that prevail here are fevers, {titches, cholic, head ach, megrim, jaundice, 
{ciatica, {tone, fmall-pox, meafles, rickets, fcurvy, worms, fluxes, tooth-ach, cough, and 
fquinance. 

" The ordinary remedies ufed by the natives are taken from plants, roots, ftones, ani~ 
mals, &c. 

To cure a pleurify, the letting of blood plentifully is an ordinary remedy. 

Whey, in which violets have been boiled, is ufed as a cooling and refrefhing drink 
for fuch as are ill of fevers. When the patient has not a fweat duly, their fhirt is 
boiled in water, and afterwards put on then, which caufes a fpeedy {weat. When the 
patient is very coftive, and without paffage by {tool or urine, or paffes the ordinary time 
of fweating in fevers, two or three handfuls of the fea-plant called dulie, boiicd in a 
little water, and fome frefh butter with it, and the infufion drunk, procures a paflage 
both ways, and fweat fhortly after: the dulfe, growing on ftone, not that on the fea- 
ware, is only proper in this cafe. 

To procure fleep after a fever, the feet, knees, and ancles of the paticnt are wafhed 
in warm water, into which a good quantity of chick-weed is put, and afterwards fome 


of the plant is applied warm to the neck, and between the fhoulders, 


as the patient goes 
to bed. , 


The 
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The tops of nettles, chopped fmall, and mixed with a few whites of raw eggs, applied 
to the forehead and temples, by way ofa frontel, is ufed to procure fleep. 

Foxglove, applied warm plaifterwife to the part affe&ted, removes pains that follow 
after fevers. . 

The fea-plant linarich is ufed to procure fleep, as is mentioned among its virtues. 

Erica-baccifera boiled a litle in water, and applied warm to the crown of the head’ 
and temples, is ufed likewife as a remedy to procure fleep. 

To remove {titches, when letting blood does not prevail, the part affeéted is rubbed 
with an ointment made of camomile and trefh butter, or of brandy with frefh butter ; 
and others apply a quantity of raw fcurvy-grals chopped fmall. ; 

The fearlet fever, which appeared in this ifle only within the’e two years laft, is ordi- 
narily cured by drinking now and then a plafs of brandy. If an infant.happen to be 
taken with it, the nurie drinks fome brandy, which qualifies the milk, and proves a fuce 
cefsful remedy. ; . 

‘Ihe common alga, or fea-ware, is yearly ufed with fuccefs, to manure the fruit-trecs’ 
in Sir Donald Macdonald’s orchard at Armidill: feveral affirm that if a quantity of 
fea-ware be ufed about the roots of fruit-trees, whofe growth is hindered by the fea air, 
this will make them grow and produce fruit, 

. Head-ach is removed by taking raw dulfe and linarich applied cold by way of plaifter 
to thetemples. This likewife is ufed as a remedy to remove the megrim. 

‘The jaundice is cured by the vulgar as follows: the patient being {tripped naked be- 
hind to the middle of the back, he who a¢ts the furgeon’s part marks the eleventh bone 
from the rump om the back with a black ftroke, in order to touch it with his tongs, as 
mentioned already. . 

Sciatica is cured by applying the cafe with the fat of the carara-fowl to the thigh bone; 
and it muft not be removed from thence till the cure is performed. 

Flamula-jovis, or {pire-wort, being cut {mali, and a limpet-fhell filled with it, and ap- 
plied to the thigh bone, caufes a blifter to rife about the bignefs of an egg ; which being 
cut, a quantity of watery matter iffues from it: the blilter rifes three times, and being 
emptied as often, the cure is performed. The fea-plant linarich is applied to the place, 
to cure-and dry the wound. 

Crow-foot of the moor is more effectual for raifing a blifter, and curing the fciatica, 
than flamula-jovis ; for that fometimes fails of breaking or raifing the fkin, but the crow- 
foot teldom fails. 

Several of the common people have the boldnefs to venture upon the famula-jovis, 
inftead of a purge: they take a little of the infufion, and drink it ‘in melted frefh butter, 
as the propereit vehicle ; and this preferves the throat from being excoriated. 

For the ftone they drink water-gruel without falt: they likewife eat allium, or wild 
garlick, and drink the infufion of it boiled in water, which they find effectual both ways. 
‘The infufion of the fea plant dulfe boiled is alfo good againtt the ftone; as is likewife 
the broth of wilks and limpets: and againft the cholic, coftivenefs, and flitches, a quan- 
Uty of fcurvy-prafs boiled in water, with fome freth butter added, and eaten for fome, 
days, is an effectual remedy. ; 

To kill worms, the infufion of tanfy in whey or aquavit, taken fafting, is an ordi- 
nary medicine with the iflanders. ~ i <2 

Carysphylata alpina chamedress fol: it grows on marble in. divers parts, about Chrift- 
Church in Strath; never obferved before in Britain, and but once in Ireland, by 
Mr, Hiaton. Morifon’s Hift, Ray Synopfis, 137. 

: ; Carmel, | 
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Carmel, alias Knaphard, by Mr. Jatnes Sutherland called Argatilis Sylvaticus’: it has 

a blue flower in July ;. the plant itfelfis not uled, but the root is eaten to expel wind: 
and they fay it prevents drunkennefs, by frequent chewing of it; and being fo ufed, 
gives. good relifh to all liquors, milk only excepted. It is aromatick, and the natives 
prefer it to fpice, for brewing Aquavite; the root will keep for many years: fome fay 
that it is cordial, and allays‘hunger. : : 
. - Shunnis is a plant highly valued by the natives, who eat it raw, and alfo boiled with 
filh, flefh, and milk: it is ufed as a fovereign remedy to cure the theep of the cough ; 
the root eaten fafting, expels wind: it was not known in Britain, except in the north 
weit ifles, and fome parts of the oppofite continent. Mr, James Sutherland fent it to 
France fome years ago. 

A quantity of wild fage chewed between one’s teeth, and put into the ears of cows or 
fheep that become blind, cures them, and perfectly reftores their fight ; of which there 
are many frefh inftances both in Skie and Harries, by perfons of great integrity. 

A quantity of wild fage.choped fmall, and eaten by horfes mixed with their corn, kills 
‘worms; the horfe mu(t not drink for ten hours after eating it. 

‘The infution of wild fage after the fame manner, produces the like effect. 

Wild fage cut fmall, and mixed among oats given to a horfe fafting, and kept with- 
out drink for feven or eight hours after, kills worms. 

Fluxes are cured by taking now and then a fpoonful of the fyrup of blue berries 
that grow on the Mertillus. 

Plantain boiled in water, and the heétic-ftone heated red hot quenched in the fame, is 
fuccefsfully ufed for fluxes. 

Some cure the tooth-ach, by applying a little of the flamula jovis, in a limpet-fhell, to 
the temples. ; : 

A green turf heated among embers, as hot as can be endured, and by the patient ap- 
plied to the fide of the head affected, is likewife ufed for the tooth-ach. : 

For coughs and colds, water gruel with a little butter is the ordinary cure. : 

Yor coughs and hoarfenefs, they ufe to bathe the feet in warm water, for the {pace of 
a quarter of an hour at leaft; and then rub a little quantity of deer’s greafe (the older 
the better) to the foles of their feet by the fire ;. the deer’s greafe alone is fufficient in 
the morning : ‘and this method mutt be continued until the cure is performed. And it 
may be ufed by young or old, except women with child, for the firft four months, and 
fuch as are troubled with vapours. 

Harts-tongue and Maiden-hair, boiled in wort, and the ale drunk, is ufed for coughs 
and confumptions. : 

Milk or water, wherein the heétic-ftone hath been boiled or quenched red-hot, and 
being taken for ordinary drink, is alfo efficacious againft a confumption. 

The hands and feet often wafhed in water, in which the heétic- {tone has been boiled, 
is efteemed reftorative. ; 

Yarrow with the heétic-ftone boiled in milk, and frequently drunk, is ufed for con- 
fumptions. 

‘Water-gruel is alfo found by experience to be good for confumptions; it purifies the 
blood, and procures appetite, when drunk without falt. : 

There is a {mith in the parith of Kil-martin, who is reckoned a door for curing 
faintnefs of the fpirits. This he performs in the following manner : 

The patient being laid on the anvil with his face uppermoft, the fmith takes a big 
hammer in both hands, and making his face all grimace, he approaches his patient ; 
and then drawing his hammer from the ground, as if defigned to hit him with his full 

13 firength 
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ftrength on his forehead, he ends in a feint, elfe he would be fure to cure the patient of 
all dileafes: but the {mith being accultomed to the performance, has a dexterity of 
managing his hammer with difcretion ; though at the fame time he mult do it fo as to 
{trike terror in the patient: and this they fay has always the defigned effed. 

‘The {mith is famous for his pedigree; for it has been obferved of a long time, that 
there has been but one only child born in the family, and that always a fon, and when 
he arrived to man’s eflate, the father died prefently after : the prefent {mith makes up 
the thirteenth generation of that race of people who are bread to be {miths, and all of 
them pretend to this cure. ; 

Iiaca paffio, or twifting of the guts, has been feveral times cured by drinking a draught 
of cold water, with a little oatmeal in it, and then hanging the patient by the heels for fome 
time, The laft inftance in Skie was by John Morrifon, in the village of Talifker, who 
by this remedy alone cured a boy of fourteen years of age. Dr. Pitcairn told me, that 
the like cure had been performed in the fhire of Fife for the fame difeafe. A cataplafm 
of hot dulfe, with its juice, applied feveral times to the lower part of the belly, cured the 
iliac paffion. 

The fea plant dulfe is ufed, as is faid above, to remove cholicks ; and to remove that 
diftemper and coftivenefs, a little quantity of frefh butter, and fome feurvy-grafs boiled, 
and eaten with its infufion, is an ufual and effeCtual remedy. oe 

A large handful of the fea-plant dulfe, growing upon ftone, being applied outwardly, 
as is mentioned above, againtt the iliaca paffio, takes away the after-birth with great eafe 
and fafety ; this remedy is to be repeated until it produce the defired effect, though fome 
hours may be intermitted : the frefher the dulfe is, the operation is the ftronger; for if 
it is above two or three days old, little is to be expected from itin this cafe. ‘This plant 
feldom or never fails of fuccefs, though the patient had been delivered feveral days be- 
fore; and of this I have lately feen an extraordinary inftance at Edinburgh in Scotland, 
when the patient was given over as dead. 

- Dulfe, being eaten raw or boiled, is by daily experience found to be an excellenta an 
tifcorbutic ; it is better raw in this cafe, and muft be firft wathed in cold water. 

For a fracture, the firft thing they apply to a broken bone, is the white of an egg, 
and fome barley meal; and then they tie fplinters round it, and keep it fo tied for fome 
days. When the fplinters are untied, they make ufe of the following ointment, viz.a 
like quantity of betonica pauli, St. John’s wort, golden-rod, all cut and bruifed in theeps’ 
greafe, or frefh butter, to a confitence; fome of this they fpread on a cloth, and lay on 
the wound, which continues untied for a few days. 

Giben of St. Kilda, i. e. the fat of fea fowls made into a pudding in the fomach of the 
fowl, is alfo an approved vulnerary for man or beaft. 

The vulgar make purges of the infufion of fcurvy-grafs, and fome frefh butter ; and 
this they continue to take for the fpace of a week or two, becaufe it is mild in its ope. 
ration. 

‘Phey ufe the infufion of the fea-plant dulfe, after the fame manner, inftead of a 

urce, 
Eyes that are blood-thot, or become blind for fome days, are cured here by applying 
fome blades of the plant fern, and the yellow is by them reckoned belt ; this they mix 
with the white of an egg, and lay it on fome coarfe flax — and the egg next to the face 
and brows, and the patient is ordered to lie on his back. 

‘Lo ripen a tumor, or boil, they cut female jacobea fmall, mix it with fome freth but. 
ser on a hot ftone, and apply it warm; and this ripens and draws the tumor quickly, 
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and without pain: the fame remedy is ufed for women’s breafts that are hard, or 
{we}led. Dee 
For taking the fyroms out of the hands, they ufe afhes of burnt fea-ware, mixed with 
falt water ; and wathing their hands in it, without drying them, it kills the worms. 
Burnt aihes of fea-ware preferve cheefe inftead of falt ; which is fre uently practifed 
in this ifle. Athes of burnt fea-ware fcower flaxen thread better, and make it whiter 
than any thing elfe, . : ; 
When their feet are {welled and benumbed with cold, they fearify their heels with a 
lancet. 

‘They make glifters of the plant Mercury, and fome of the vulgar ufe it asa purge, for 
whichit ferves both ways. 

‘They make glifters alfo of the roots of flags, water, and falt butter. 

‘They have found outa ftrange remedy for fuch as could never eafe nature at fea by 
fool or urine: there were three fuch men in the parifh of St. Mary’s in ‘Trotternels, 
two of them I knew, to wit, John Mac-Phade, and Finlay Mac-Phade; they lived on the 
coaft, and went often a fithing, and after they had {pent fome nine or ten hours at fea, 
their bellics would fwell: for after all their endeavours to get paflage either ways, it 
was impraCticable until they came to land, and then they found no difficulty in the thing. 
‘This was a great inconvenience to any boat’s crew in which either of thefe three men 
had been filhing, for it obliged them often to forbear when the fihhing was moft plenti- 
ful, and to row to the fhore with any of thefe men that happened to become fick; for 
landing was the only remedy. At Jength one of their companions thought of an ex- 
periment to remove this inconvenience ; he confidered, that when any of thefe men had 
got their feet on dry ground, they could then eafe nature with as much freedom as any 
6ther perfon ; and therefore he carried a large green turf of earth to the boat, and 
placed the green fide uppermoft, without telling the reafon. One of thefe men who was 
lubjeét to the infirmity above-mentioned,’ perceiving an earthen turf in the -bodt, was 
furprized at the fight of it, and enquired for what purpofe it was-brought thither ? He 
that laid it there anfwered, that he had done it to ferve him, and that when he was dif- 
pofed to eafe nature, he might find himfelf on land, though he was at fea. ‘The other 
took this as an affront, fo that from words they came to blows: their fellows with 
much ado did feparate them, and blamed him that brought the turf into the boat, fince 
fucha fancy could produce no other effeét thana quarrel. All of them employed their 
time eagerly in fifhing, until fome hours after, that the angry man, who before was fo 
much affronted at the turf, was fo ill of the fwelling of his belly as ufual, that he 
begged the crew to row to the fhore, but this was very difoblizing to them all. He 
that intended to try the experiment with the turf, bid the fick man ftand on it, and he 
might expeét to have fucceis by it; but he refuled, and {till refented the efront which 
he thought was intended upon him: but at latt all the boat’s crew urged him to try 
what the turf might produce, fince it could not make hini worfe than he was, The 
man being in great pain, was by their repeated importunities prevailed upon to ftand 
with his feet on the turf; and it had the withed effet, for nature became obedient . 
both ways: and then the angry man changed his note, for he thanked his dogtor, whom 

» he had fome hours before beat. And from that time none of thefe three men ever Went 
to. fea. without a green turf in the boat, which proved effectual. This is matter of fad 
eae Known and attefted by the better part of the parithioners {till living upon the 
place. . : 
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The ancient way the iflanders ufed to procure fweat, was thus: a part of an earthen 
floor was covered with fire, and when it was fufficiently heated, the fire was taken away, 
and the ground covered with a heap of ftraw ; upon this ftraw a quantity of water was 
poured, and the patient lying on the ftraw ; the heat of it put his whole body into a 
fweat. ‘ 

To caufe any particular part of his body to fweat, they dig an hole in an earthen 
floor, and fill it with hazel fticks, and dry rufhes ; above thefe they put a heétick-ftone 
red hot, and pouring fome water into the hole, the patient holds the part affected over 
it, and this procures a {peedy {weat. 

Their common way of procuring fweat is by drinking a large draught of water-gruel 
with fone butter, as they go to bed. 


Of the various Effedts of Fifbes on feveral Conftitutions in thefe Ilands. 


Dongal Mac-Ewan became feverifh always after eating of fith of any kind, except 
thornback and dog-fith. 

A ling fith having brown fpots on the fkin, caufes fuch as eat of its liver, to caft their 
fin from head to foot. This happened to three children in the hamlet of Talitkir, after 
eating the liver of a brown {potted ling. : . 

Finlay Rofg and his family, in the parith of Uge, having eaten a freth ling fith, with 
brown {pots on its fkin, he and they became indifpofed and feverifh for fome few days, 
and in a little time after they were bliftered all over. They fay that when the freflr ling 
is falted a few days, it has no fuch effet. ; 

There was a horfe in the village Bretill, which had the ere@ion backward, contrary 
to all other of its kind. 

A weaver in Portrie has a faculty of ereéting and letting fall his ears at pleafure, and 
opens attd fhuts his mouth on fuch oceafions. 

A boy in the caftle of Duntulm, called Mifter to a by-name, hath a pain and fwelling 
in his great toe at any change of the moon, and it continues only for the fpace of one 
day, or two at moft. ; 

Allen Mac-leod, being about ten years of age, was taken ill of a pain which moved 
from one part 6f his body to another, and where it was felt, the fkin appeared blue; it 
came to his toe, thigh, tefticles, arms and head: when the boy was bathed in warm 
water, he found moft eafe. The hinder part of his head, which was laft affe@ted, hada 
little fwelling ; and a woman endeavouring to fqueeze the humour out of it, by brufing 
it on each fide with her nails, the forced out at the fame time a little animal near an inch 
in length, having a white head fharp pointed, the reft of its body of a red colour, and 
full of {mall feet on each fide. Animals of this fort have been feen in the head and 
legs of feveral perfons in the ifles, and are diftinguifhed by the name of Fillian. 


Yeaft, how proferved by the Natives. 


A rod of oak, of four, five, fix or eight inches about, twifted round like a wyths 
boiled in wort, and well dried and kept in a little bundle of barley-ftraw,” and being 
iteeped again in wort, cauleth it to ferment, and procures yeaft: the rod is cut before 
the middle of May, and is frequently ufed to furnifh yeaft; and being preferved and 
ufed in this manner, it ferves for many years together. I have feen the experiment 
tried, and was fhewed a piece of a thick wyth, which hath been preforved for making 
ale with, for about twenty or thirty years. 
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The Effeds of cating Hemlock-Root. 


Fergus Kaird, an empiric, living in the village Talifker, having by a miflake eaten 
a hemlock-root inftead of the. white wild carrot; his eyes did prefently roll about, 
his countenance became very pale, his fight had almoft failed him, the frame of his 
body was all in a ftrange convulfion, and his pudenda retired fo inwardly, that there 
was no difcerning whether he had then been male or female. All the remedy given 
him in this ftate was a draught of hot milk, and a little equa-vite added to it; which 
he no fooner drank, but he vomited prefently after, yet the root {till remained in his 
ftomach. They continued to adminifter the fame remedy for the {pace of four or five 
hours together, but in vain; and about an hour after they ceafed to give .him any 
thing he voided the root by ftool, and then was reftored to his former ftate of health : 
he is ftill living, for any thing I know, and is of a ftrong healthful conftitution. 


Some few years ago, all the flax in the barony of Troternefs was over-run with a 
great quantity of green worms, which in a few days would have deftroyed it, had not 
a flock of ravens made a tour round the ground where the flax grew, for the fpace of 
fourteen miles, and eat up the worms in a very fhort time. 

The inhabitants of this ifle are generally well proportioned, and their complexion is 
for the moft part black. They are not obliged to art in forming their bodies, for 

- Mature never fails to a¢t her part bountifully to them; and perhaps there is no part of 
the habitable globe where fo few bodily imperfe€tions are to be feen, nor any children 
that go more early, I have obferved feveral of them walk alone before they were ten 
months old: they are bathed all over every morning and evening, fome in cold, fome 
in warm water; but the latter is moft commonly ufed, and they wear nothing ftrait 
about them. The mother generally fuckles the child, failing of which, a nutfe is 
provided, for they feldom bring up any by hand: they give new-born infants frefh 
butter to take away the miconium, and this they do for feveral days; they tafte nei- 
ther fugar nor cinnamon, nor have they any daily allowance of fack beftowed on them, 
as the cuftom is elfewhere, nor is the nurfe allowed to tafte ale. 

The generality wear neither fhoes nor ftockings before they are feven, eight, or ten 
years old ; and many among them wear no night-caps before they are fixteen years old, 
and upwards; fome ufe none all their life-time, and thefe are not fo liable to head- 
aches as others that keep their heads warm. 

They ufe nothing by way of prevention of ficknefs, obferving it as a rule to do little 
or nothing of that nature. The abftemioufnefs of the mothers is no fmall advantage 
to the children: they are a very prolific people, fo that many of their numerous iflue 
mutt feck their fortune on the continent, and not a few in foreign countries, for want 
of employment at home. When .they are any way fatigued by travel, or otherways, 
they fail not to bathe their feet in warm water, wherein red mofs has been boiled, and 
rub them with it going to bed. 

The ancient cuftom of rubbing the body by a warm hand oppofite to the fire, is 
now laid afide, except from the lower part of the thigh downwards to the ancle ;_ this 
they rub before and behind, in cold weather, and at going to bed. Their fimple diet 
contributes much to their ftate of health, and long life ; feveral among them of my ac- 
quaintance arrived at the age of eighty, ninety, and upwards; but the Lady Macleod 
lived to the age of one hundred and three years: fhe had then a comely head of hair, 


' and a cafe of good teeth, and always enjoyed the free ufe of her underftanding, until 
the week in which fhe died, . 


The 
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The inhabitants of this and all the Weftern Ifles do wear their fhoes after Mr. Locke’s 
moiic, in his Book of Education ; and; among other great advantages by it, they reckon 
thefe two, that they are never troubled with the gout, or corns in their feet. 

They lie for the moft part on beds of {traw, and fome on beds of heath; which 
latter being made after thar way, with the tops uppermoft, are almoft as foft asa fea. 
ther-bed, and yield a pleatait feent after lying on them once. ‘The natives by experi- 
ence have found it to be effedtual for drying {uperfluous humours, and ftrengthening 
the nerves. It is very refrething after a fatigue of any kind. ‘The Pi&s are faid to 
have had an art of brewing curious ale with the tops of heath, but they refufed to 
communicate it to the Scots, and fo it is quite loit. 

A native of this ifle requires treble the dofe of phyfic that will ferve one living in the 
fouth of Scotlind for a purge; yet an iflander is eafier purged in the fouth than at 
home. Thofe of the beft rank are eafier wrought on by purging medicines than the 
vulgar. : 

The inhabitants are of all people eafieft cured of green wounds; they are not fo 
liable to fevers as others on fuch occafions ; and they never cut off arm or leg, though 
never fo ill broke, and take the freedom to venture on all kind of meat and drink, 
contrary to all rule in fuch cafes, and yet commonly recover of their wounds. 

Many of the natives, upon ocafion of ficknefs, are difpofed to try experiments, in 
which they fucceed fo well, that I could not hear of the leaft inconvenience attendin 
their practice. I fhall only bring one inftance more of this, and that is of the illite. 
rate empiric Neil Beaton in Skie ; who of late is fo well known in the ifles and conti- 
nent, for his great fuccefs in curing feveral dangerous diftempers, though he never ap. 
peared in the quality cfa phyfician until he arrived at the age of forty ycars, and then 
alfo without the advantage of education, He pretends to judge of the various quali. 
ties of plants and roots, by their different taltes; he has likewile a nice obfervation on 
the colours of their flowers, from which he learns their aftringent and loofening qua- 
lities ; he extraéts the juice of plants and roots, after a chymical way peculiar to him. 
felf, and with little or no charge. 

He confiders his patients’ conflitution before any medicine is adminiftered to them ; 
and he has formed fuch a fyflem for curing difeales, as ferves for a rule to him upon 
all occafions of this nature. 

He treats Riverius’s Lilium Medicine, and fome other practical pieces that he has 
heard of, with contempt; fince in feveral inftances it appears that their methods of 
curing has failed where his kad good fuccefs. 

Some of the difeafes cured by him are as follows : running fores in legs and arms, 
grievous head-aches ; he had the boldnefs to cut a piece out of a woman’s fkull broader 
than half a crown, and by this reftored her to perfect health, A gentlewoman of m 
acquaintaince having contracted a dangerous pain in her belly, fome days after her de- 
livery of a child, and feveral medicines being ufed, fhe was thought paft recovery, if 
fhe continued in that condition a few hours longer; at laft this doétor happened to 
come there, and being employed, applied a fimple plant to the part affected, and re. 
ftored the patient in a quarter of an hour after the application. : 

One of his patients told me that he fent him a cap interlined with fome feeds, 
&c, to wear for the cough, which it removed in a little time; and it had the like effet 
upon his brother. 

The fuccels attending this man’s cures was fo extraordinary, that feveral people 
thought his performances to have proceeded rather from a compact with the devil, than 
from the virtue of fimples. To obviate this, Mr. Beaton pretends to have had fome 
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education from his father, though he died when he himfelf was but a boy. Yhave dif 
courfed with him ferioufly at different times, and am fully fatisfied, that he ufes no un- 
lawful means for obtaining his end. : 

His difcourfe of the feveral conftitutions, the qualities of plants, &c: was more folid 
than could have been expeéted from one of his education. Several fick people from 
remote ifles came to him; and fome from the hire of Rofs, at feventy miles diftance, 
fent for his advice : I left him very fuccefsful, but can give no further account of him 
fince that time. 

They are generally a very fagaciotis pzople, quick of apprehenfion, and even the 
vulgar exceed all thofe of their rank and education I ever yet faw in any other country, 
They have a great genius for mufic and mechanics, I have obferved feveral of their 
children, that, before they could fpeak, were capable to diftinguifh and make choice 
of one tune before another upon the violin; for they always appeared uneafy until 
the tune which they fancied be{t was played, and then they exprefled their fatisfaction 
by the motions of their head and hands. : 

There are feveral of them who invent tunes very taking in the fouth of Scotland, 
and elfewhere: fotme muficians have endeavoured to pals for firft inventers of them 
by changing their name, but this has been impracticable; for whatever language gives 
the modern name, the tune {till continues to {peak its true original: and of this I have 
-been thewed feveral in{tances, : 

Some of the natives are very dexterous in engraving trees, birds, decr, dogs, &c, 
upon bone, and horn, or wood, without any other tool than a fharp-pointed knife. 

Several of both fexes have a quick vein of poely, and, in their language, (which is 
‘very emphatic) they compofe rhyme and verfe, both which powerfully affvét the fancy : 
and, in ny judgment, (which is not fingular in this matter, ) with as great force as that 
of any ancient or modern poet I ever yet read, They have generally very retentive 
memories, they fee things at a great diftance. The unhappinefs of their education, 
and their want of converfe with foreign nations, deprives them of the Opportunity to 

* cultivate and beautify their genius, which feems to have been formed by Nature for 
great attainments. And, on the other hand, their retirednefs may be rather thought an 
advantage, at leaft to their better part : according to that of the hiflorian; Plus valuit 
apud hos ignorantia vitiorum; quam apud Gracos omnia precepta philofopborum : The ig- 
norance of vices is more powerful among thofe, than all the precepts of philofophy are 
among the Greeks.” 

For they are to this day happily ignorant of many vices that are praétifed in the 
learned and polite world : I could mention Several, for which they have not as yet got 
-a name, or fo much as a notion of them. : 

The diet generally ufed by the natives confifts of freth food, for they feldom tatte 
ary that is falted, except butter; the generality cat but little flefh, and only perfons 
-of diftingtion eat it every day, and make three meals, for all the reft eat only two, and 
they eat more boiled than roafted. Their ordinary dict is butter, cheefe, milk, pota- 
toes, colworts, brochan, i. ¢. oatmeal and water boiled ; the latter taken with fome 
“bread is the conflant food of feveral thoufands of both fexes in this and other ifles, 

. during the winter and fpring : yet they undergo many fatigues both by fea and land, 
and are very healthful. This verifies what the poet faith, Papulis fat eff Lymphaque Ce- 
refque : Nature is fatisficd with bread and water. 

There is no place fo well ftored with fuch great quantity of good beef and mutton, 
where fo little is confumed by eating. They generally ufe no fine fauces to entice a 
fale appetite, nor brandy or tea for digeftion ; the pureft water ferves them in fuch 
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cafes: this, together with their ordinary exercife, and the free air, preferves their bo- 
dies and minds in a regular frame, free from the various. convulfions that ordinarily at- 
tend luxury. There is not one of them too corpulent, nor too meagre. 

The .men-fervants have always double the quantity of bread, &c. that is given to 
women-fervants ; at which the latter are no ways offended, in regard of the many 
fatigues by fea and land, which the former undergo. a 

Oon, which in Englifh fignifies froth, is a difh ufed by feveral of the iflanders, and 
fome on the oppofite main-land, in time of {earcity, when they want bread ; it is made 
in the following manner : a quantity of milk or whey is boiled in a pot, and then it is 
wrought up to the mouth of the pot with a long flick of wood, having a crofs at the 
lower-end ; it is turned about like the ftick for making chocolate; and being thus 
made, it is fupped with fpoons. It is made up five or fix times, in the fame manner, 
and the laft is always reckoned belt, and the firlt two or three frothings the wort : 
the milk or whey that is in the bottom of the pot is reckoned much better in all re. 
{pects than fimple milk. It may be thought that fuch as feed after this rate, are not 
fit for ation of any kind; but I have feen feveral that lived upon this fort of food, 
made of whey only, for fome months together, and yet they were able to undergo the 
ordinary fatigue of their employments, whether by fea or land; and I have feen them 
travel to the tops of high mountains, as brifkly as any I ever faw. 

Some who live plentifully make this difh as abovelaid of goats’ milk, which is faid 
to be nourifhing ; the milk is thickened, and taftes much better after fo much work« 
ing.; fome add a little butter and nutmeg to it. I was treated with this difh in feveral 
places, and, being afked whether this faid difh or chocolate was beft? 1 told them that 
if we judged by the effeéts, this difh was preferable to chocolate; for fuch as drink 
often of the former, enjoy a better {tate of health, than thofe who ufe the latter. ° 


‘Graddan. 


The ancient way of drefling corn, which is yet ufed in feveral ifles, is called grads 
dan, from the Irith word grad ; which fignifies quick. A woman fitting down, takes 
a handful of corn, holding it by the ftalks in her left hand, and then {ets fire to the 
ears, which are prefently in a flame; fhe has a ftick ‘in her right hand, which fhe 
manages very dexteroufly, beating off the grain at the very inftant, when the hutk is. 
quite burnt ;. for if fhe mifs of that fhe mult ufe the kiln, but experience has taught 
them this art to perfection. The corn may be fo dreffed, winnowed, ground, and 
baked, within an hour after reaping from the ground. ‘The oat bread dreffed as above - 
is loofening, and that dreffed in the kiln aftringent, and of greater: ttrength for lae 
bourers; but they love the graddan, as being more agreeable to their tafte.. This 
barbarous cuftom is much laid afide, fince the number of their mills increafed. Capt. 
Fairweather, mafter of an Englith veflcl, having dropt anchor at Bernera of Glenleg 
over again{t Skie, faw two women at this employment, and, wondering to fee fo much .- 
flame and fmoak, he came near, and finding that it was corn they burnt,,he run 
away in great hafte, telling the natives that he had feen- two mad women very 
hufy burning corn: the people came to fee what the matter was, and laughed at the 
Captain’s mitake, though he was not a little furprifed at the ftrangenels.of a cuftom 
that he had never feen or heard of before. 

There are two fairs of late held yearly at Portry on the eaft fide of. Skies the con. 
venience of the harbour, which is in the middle of the. iffe, made them choofe this 
for the fitteft place. The firft holds about the middle of June, the fecond about the 
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beginning of September. The various produéts of this and the adjacent ifles‘and con- 
tinent are fold here, viz. horfes, cows, fheep, goats, hides, fkins, butter, cheefe, fith, 
wool, &c. ; 

AH the horfes and cows fold at the fair fwim to the main land over one of the ferries 
or founds called Kyles, one of which is on the eaft, the other on the fouth fide of Skie. 
‘That on the eaft is about a mile broad, and the other on the fouth is half a mile: they 
begin when it is near low water, and faften a twifted wyth about the lower jaw of each 
cow, the other end of the wyth is faftened to another cow’s tail, and the number fo tied 
together is commonly five. A boat with four oars rows off, and a man fitting in the 
ftern, holds the wyth in his hand to keep up the foremott cow’s head; and thus all the 
five cows fwim as falt as the boat rows ; and in this manner above an hundred may be 
be ferried over in one day. Thefe cows are fometimes drove above four hundred miles 
further fouth ; they foon grow fat, and prove {weet and tender beef. 


Their Habit. 


The firft habit wore by perfons of diftinétion in the iflands was the /eni-croich, from 
the Irith word Jeni, which. fignifies a fhirt, and crvich faffron, becaufe their fhirt was 
dyed with that herb: the ordinary number of ells ufed to make this robe was twenty- 
four; it was the upper garb, reaching below the knees, and was tied with a belt round 
the middle: but the iflanders have laid it afide about a hundred years ago. 

‘They now generally ufe coat, wailtcoat, and breeches, as elfewhere; and on their 
heads wear bonnets made of thick cloth, fome blue, fome black, and fome grey, 

Many of the people wear trowis: fome have them very fine woven like {tockings of 
thofe made of cloth; fome are coloured, and others ftriped: the latter are as well 
fhaped as the former, lying clofe to the body from the middle downwards, and tied 
round with a belt above the haunches. There is a {quare piece of cloth which hangs 
down before. ‘The meafure for fhaping the trowis is a flick of wood, whofe length is 
acubit, and that divided into the length of a finger, and half a finger; fo that it re- 
quires more fkill to make it than the ordinary habit. 

The fhoes anciently wore were a piece of the hide of a deer, cow, or horfe, with the 
hair on, being tied behind and before with a point of leather. The generality now wear 
fhoes, having one thin foal only, and fhaped after the right and left foot ; fo that what 
is for one foot will not ferve the other. 

But perfons of diftinétion wear the garb in fafhion in the fouth of Scotland. 

The plaid, wore only by the men, is made of fine wool, the thread as fine as can be 
made of that kind ; it confifts of divers colours, and there is a great deal of ingenuity 
required in forting the colours, fo as to be agreeable to the niceft fancy. For this 
reafon the women are at great pains firft to give an exaét pattern of the plaid upon 
a piece of wood, having the number of every thread of the ftripeon it. The length 
of it is commonly feven double ells; the one end hangs by the middle over the left 
arm, the other going round the body, hangs by the end over the left-arm alfo: the 
right hand above it is to be at liberty to do any thing upon occafion. Every ifle differs 
from each other in their fancy of making plaids, as to the flripes in breadth, and colours, 
This humour is as different through the main land of the Highlands, in fo far that they 
who have feen thofe places are able, at the firlt view of a man’s plaid, to gueis the place 
of his refidence. 

When they travel on foot, the plaid is tied on the breaft with a bodkin of bone or 
wood (jult as the /pina wore by the Germans, according to the defcription of C. Tacitus): 

the 
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the plad is tied round the middle with a leather belt; it is plaited from the-belt to the - 


knee very nicely: this dre(s for footmen is found much eafier and lighter than breeches 
or trowis, z : 


‘The ancient drefs wore by the women, and which is yet wore by fame of the vulgar, 


called arifad, is a white plad, having a few {mall ftripes of black, blue, and red 3. it 
reached from the neck to the heels, and was tied before on the breaft with a buckle of 
filver 6r brafs, according to the quality of the perfon. I have feen fome of the former. 


of an hundred ‘marks value 3 it was broad as an ordinary pewter plate, the whole curi- - 


oufly engraven with various animals, &c. ‘There was a leffer buckle, which was wore 
in the middle of the larger, and above two ounces weight; it had in the centrea large 
piece of chryftal, or fome finer flone, and this was fet ail round with feveral finer {tones 
ofa leffer fize. ‘, 

The plad being plaited all round, was tied with a belé below the breaft 3 the belt 
was of leather, and feveral pieces of filver intermixed with the leather like a chain. 
The lower end of the belt has a piece of plate about eight inches lon » and three in 
breadth, curioufl engraven ; the end of which was adorned with fine Fare. or pieces 
of red coral. - They wore fleeves of fcarlet cloth, clofed at the end as men’s vetts, with 


gold lace round them, having plate buttons fet with fine ftones. The heaq-drefs was a 


_fine kerchief of.linen ftrait,about the head, hanging down the back taper-wile ; a large 
lock of hair hangs down their cheeks above ther breaft, the lower end tied with a knot 
of ribbands, ; ; 


‘The iflanders have a great —— for their chiefs and heads of tribes, and they con. 


clude grace after every meal with a petition to God for their welfare and profperity 
Neither will they, as far as in.them lies, fuffer them to fink: under any misfortune ; but 


in cafe of a decay of eftate, make a voluntary contributien on their behalf, as a common - 


duty, to fupport the credit of their families, 


Way of Fighting. 
The ancient way of fighting was by fet battles; and for arms, fome had broad two- 


handed fwords and head-pieces, and others bows and arrows, When all their arrows 
were {pent, they attacked one another with fword in hand. Since the invention of 


guns, they are very early accuftomed to ufe them, and carry their pieces with them 


wherever they go: they likewife learn to handle the broad fword and target. The 
chief of each tribe advances with his followers within. fhot of the enemy, having firft 
laid afide their upper garments ; and after one general difcharge, they attack them with, 
{word in hand, having their target on their left.hand (as they did at Killicranky), which 
foon brings the matter to an iffue, and verifies the obfervation made of them by your 
hiftorians : 

Aut mors cite, aut vidtoria lata. 


This if_e is divided into three parts, which are poffefled by different proprietors, The 
fouthern part, called Slait, is the property and title of Sir Donald Macdonald, ‘knight 
and baronet: his family is always diftinguifhed from all.the tribes of his name, by the 
Irith-as well as Englifh, and calied Mac-Donald apy and by way of excellence, he 
being reckoned by genealogifts and all Others the firft for antiquity among all the an- 
cient tribes, both in the ifles and continent. He is lineally defcended from Sommerled, 
who, -according to Buchanan, was thane of Argyle, He got the ifles into his poffeffion. 
by virtue of his wife’s right ; his fon was called Donald, and from him all the families 
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of the name Mac-Donald are defcended. Te was the firft of that name who had the 
tile of King of the Ifles. One of that name fubferibing a charter granted by the King 
of Scots to the family of Roxburgh, writes as follows: ** Donald, King of the Hfles, 
wines? He would not pay homage to the King for the ifles, bat only for the lands 
which he held of him on the continent. 

One of Donald’s fucceffors married a daughter of King Robert Il., the firlt of the 
name of Stuart, by whom he acquired feveral lands in the Highlands. The earldom of 
Rofs came to this family, by marrying the heirefs of the houfe of Lefly. One of the 
Earls of Rofs, called John, being of an eafy temper, and too liberal to the church, and 
to his vaflals and friends, his fon Alneas (by Buchanan called Donald) was fo oppofite 
to his father’s conduét, that he gathered together an army to oblige him from giving 
away any more of his eftate. The father raifed an army againft his fon, and tought 
him at fea, on the coaft of Mull; the place is fince called the Bloody-bay : the fon 
however had the vi€tory. This difpofed the father to go ftraight to the King, and make 
over the right of all his eltate to him. ‘The fon kept pofleffion fome time after; how- 
ever this occafioned the fall of that great family, though there are yet extant feveral 
ancient tribes of the name, both in the iftes and continent. ‘Chus far the genealogift 
Mac-Vurich, and Hugh Mac-Donald, in their manufcripts. 

The next adjacent part to Slait, and joining it on the north fide, is Strath ; it is the 
property of the laird of Mac-Kinnon, head of an ancient tribe. 

On the north-weit fide of Strath lies that part of Skie called Macleod’s country, pof- 
feffed by Macleod. Genealogilts fay he is lineally defcended from Leod, fon to the 
black prince of Man; he is head of an ancient tribe. 

‘The barony of Troternefs, on the north fide of Skie, belongs to Sir Donald Mac- 
Donald; the proprictors and all the inhabitants are proteftants, except twelve, who are 
Roman Catholics. ‘fhe former obferve che feftivals of Chriitmas, Eaiter, Good-Friday, 
and that of St. Michael’s. Upon the latter they have a cavalcade in each parifh, and 
feveral families bake the cake called St. Michael’s bannock. 2 


Boot. 


THE ifle of Boot, being ten miles in length, lies on the weft fide of Cowal, from 
which it is feparated by a narrow channel, in feveral parts not a mile broad. The 
north end of this ifle is mountainous and heathy, being more defigned for pafturage 
than cultivation: the mould is brown or black, and in fome parts clayey ; the ground 
yields a good produce of oats, barley, and peafe: there is but little wood growing there, 
yet there is a coppice at the fide of Loch-fad. The ground is arable from the middle 
to the fouthward, the he@tic-ftone is to be had in many parts of this ifle ; and there is 
a quarry of red flone near the town of Rofa, by which the fort there, and the chapel 
on its north fide, have been built. Rothfay, the head town of the fhire of Boot and 
Arran, lies on the eaft coaft of Boot, and is one of the titles of the Prince of Scotland : 
King Robert IIL. created his fon Duke of Rothfay, and fleward of Scotland ; and aiter- 
wards Queen Mary created the Lord Darnley Duke of Rothfay, betore her marriage 
with him. This town is a very ancient royal borough, but thinly peopled, there not 
being above a hundred families in it, and they have no foreign trade. On the north 
fide of Roth.ay there isa very ancient ruinous fort, round in form, having a thick wail, 
and bout three ftories high, and paffages round within the wall; it is furrounded with 
a wet ditch; it has a gate on the fourh, and a double gate on the ealt, and a baftion on 
each fide the gate, and without thele there isa draw-bridge, and the fea flows oe 
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forty yards of it. ‘The fort is large enough for exercifing a battalion of men; it has a 
chapel and feveral little houfes withiri, and a large houle of four ftories high fronting 
the eattern gate. The people here have a tradition, that this fort was built by King 
Rofa, who is faid to have come to this ifle before King Fergus I. The other forts are 
Down-Owle and Down-Allin, both on the weit fide. 

The churches here are as follow: Kilmichel, Kil-Blain, and Kil-Chattan, in the fouth 
parifh ; and Lady-Kirk in Rothfay is the moft northerly parifh : all the inhabitants are 
proteftants. 

The natives here are not troubled with any epidemical difeafe: the {mall-pox vifits 
them commonly once every fixth or feventh year. The oldeft man now living in this 
ifle is one Fleming, a weaver, in Rothfay ;_ his neighbours told me that he could never 
eafe nature at fea, who is ninety years of age. The inhabitants generally fpeak the 
Englifh and Irifh tongue, and wear the fame habit with thofe of the other iflands; they 
are very induttrious fithers, efpecially for herring, for which ufe they are furnifhed with 
about eighty large boats: the tenants pay their rent with the profit of herrings, if they 
are to be had any where on the weftern coatt. 

The principal heretors here are Stuart of Boot, who is hereditary fheriff of this fhire, 
and hath his feat in Rofa: Ballantine of Keams, whofe feat is at the head of the bay of 
that name, and has an orchard by it: Stuart of Eftick, whofe feat hasa park and or- 
chard, And about a mile to the fouth of Rothfay, next lies two ifles called Cumbray 
the Greater, and the Leffer ; the former is within a league of Boot. This ifland has a 
chapel and a well, which the natives efteem a catholicon for all difeafes. This iflé ie a 
mile in length, but the.other ifle is much lefs in compafs, Both ifles are the property of 
Montgomery of Skelmorly. . 


Arran. 


“THE name of this ifle is by fome derived from arran, which in the Irith language 
fignifies bread: others think it comes more probably from arin or arfyn, which in their 
language is as much as the place of the giant Fin-Mac-Coul’s flaughter or execution 5 
for aar fignifies flaughter, and fo they will have arin only the contraction of arrin or fin. 
‘The received tradition of the great giant Fin-Mac-Coul’s military valour, which he ex« 
ercifed upon the ancient natives here, feems to favour this conjecture; this they fay is 
evident from the many ftones fet up in divers places of the ifle, as monuments upon the 
graves of perfons of note that were killed in battle. .'This ifle is twenty-four miles from 
fouth to north, and feven miles from eaft to weft: it lies between the ifle of Boot and 
Kyntyre, in the oppofite main land. The ifle is high and mountainous, but flopes on 
each fide round the coaft, and the glen is only made ufe of for tillage. The mountains 
near Brodick-bay are of a confiderable height ; all the hills generally afford a good paf- 
turage, though a great part of them be covered only with heath. 

The mould here is of divers colours, being black and brown near the hills, and clayey 
and fandy upon the coaft. 

‘The natives told me that fome places of the ifle afford fullers-earth. The coaft on 
the eaft fide is rocky near the fhore; the {tones on: the coaft, for fome miles beneath 
Brodick, are all of a red colour, and of thefe the caftle of Brodick is built. The natives 
fay that the mountains near the caftle of Brodick afford-cryftal, and that the Duchefs 
of Hamilton put fo great a value on it, as to be at the charge of cutting a necklace. of its 
which the inhabitants take as a great honour done them, becaufe they have a great ve- 


neration for her Grace. There is no confiderable woods here, but a few coppices, yet 
} that - 
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-that in the glen towards the weft is above a mile in length. There are capacious fields 
of arable ground on each fide Brodick-bay,.as alfo on the oppofite weftern coaft, The 
largeft and beft field for pafturage is that on the fouth-welt fide. ; 

_ - Several rivers on each fide this ifle afford falmon, particularly the two rivers on the 
welt called Mackir-fide, and the two in Kirkmichel and Brodick-bay. 

The air here is temperately cold and moift, which is in fome meafure ualified bythe 
frefh breezes that blow from the hills; but the natives think adram of tote wae is 
a good correétive. : ; 

There are feveral caves on the coalt of this ifle: thofe on the welt are pretty large, 
patticularly that in Druim-cruey, a‘hundred men may fit or lie in it; it is contracted 
radually from the floor upwards to the roof. In the upper end there is a large piece 
of rock formed like a pillar; there is engraven on it a deer, and underneath it.a two. 
handed {word ; there is a void {pace on each fide this pillar. . 

The fouth fide of the cave has a horfe-fhoe engraven on it. On each fide the door 
there isa hole cut out, and that they fay was for holding big trees, on-which the caul- 
drons hang for boiling their beef and venifon. The natives fay that this was the cave in 
which Fin-Mac-Coul lodged during the time of his refidence in this ifle, and that his 
guards lay in the leffer caves, which are near this big one: there is a little cave joining 
to the largeft, and this ad call the cellar. ; 

‘There is a cave fome miles more foutherly on the: fame coaft, and they told me that 

‘ the minifter preached in it fometimes, in regard of its being more centrical than the 
parifh church. | ; a oii a 

Several eretted ftones are to be feen on each fide this ifle: four of. thefe are near 
Brodick-bay, about the diftance of feventy ards from the river, and are feven feet high 
each. The higheft of thefe ftones that fal ender my obfervation was on the fouth fide 
of Kirkmichel river, and is above fifteen feet high; there is a ftone coffin near it, which - 
has been filled with human bones, until of late that the river wathed away the earth, 
and the bones that were in the coffin: Mac-Louis, who had, feey them, fays they were, 
of no larger fize than thofe of our own time. On the welt fide there are three {tones 
erected in Baelliminich, and a fourth at’ fome di{tance from thefe, about fix feet high 
each. Inthe moor on the eaft fide Druim.cruey there is a circle of ftones, the area is 
about thirty paces ; there is a ftone of the fame thape and kind about forty paces to the 
weit of the circle: the natives fay that this circle was made by the giant Fin-Mac-Coul, 
and that to the fingle ftone, Bran, Fin-Mac-Coul’s hunting-dog, was ufually . tied. 
About half a mile to the north fide Baelliminich there are two ftones, ereéted, each of 
them eight feet high, ba , 

‘There isa circle of big ftones a little to the fouth of Druim-cruey, the area of which . 
is about twelve paces; there is a broad thin ftone in the middle of this circle, fupported 
by three leffer {tones : the ancient inhabitants are reported to have burnt their facrifices 
on the hroad ftone in time of heathenifm. Bid : 

There is a thin broad ftone tapering towafds the top, erected within a quarter of a 
mile of the fea, near Machir river, and is nine feet high; and at fome little diftance from . 
the river there is a large cavern of itones. ; ; 

. There is an eminence of about a thoufand paces in compafs on the fea-coaft in Druim- 
erney village, and it is fenced about with a {tone wall: of old ‘it was a fan@tuary, and 
whatevcr number of men or cattle could get within it were fecured from the affaults of 

their enemies, the place being privileged by univerfal confent. . 

The only good harbour in this iffe is Lamlahh, which is in the fouth-ealt end-of the 
ifle of that name. : : 


There 
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’ "There is a great fifhing of cod and whiting in and about this bay. 

. The whole ifle is defigned by nature more for pafturage than cultivation; the hills 
are generally covered all over with heath, and produce a mixture of the erica-baccifera, 
cat’s-tail, and juniper, all which are very agreeable to the eye in the fummer. The 
higheft hills of this iland are feen at a confiderable diftance from feveral parts of the 
continent arid north-welt ifles, and they ferve inftead of a foreft to maintain the deer, 
which are about four hundred in number, and they are carefully kept by a forefter, to 
give fport to the Duke of Hamilton, or any of his family that goa hunting there; for 
if any of the natives happen to kill a deer without licence, which is not often granted, 
he is liable to a fine of twenty pounds Scots for each deer: and when they grow too 
numerous, the forefter grants licences for killing a certain number of them, on condition 
they bring the fkins to fhimfelf ‘ ; 

‘The cattle here are horfes and cows of a middle fize, and they have alfo fheep and 
goats, ‘This ifle affords the common fea and land fowls that are to be had in the 
weftern ifles. The black cock is not aHowed to be killed here without a licence; the 
tranfgreffors are liable to.a fine. ‘ ; ; 

The caftle of Brodick, on the north fide of the bay of that name, ftands on a plain, 
from which there is'about four hundred paces of a gradual defcent towards the fea. 

This caftle is built in a long form; from fouth to north there is a wall of two {tories 
high, that encompafles the caftle and tower: the {pace within the wall on the fouth fide 
the caftle is capable of muftering a battalion of men. 

The caftle is four {tories high, and has a tower of great height joined to the north fide, - 
and that has a baftion clofe to it, to which a lower baftionis added. The fouth and weit 
fides are furrounded with a broad wet ditch, but the eaft and ‘north fides have a defcent 
which will not admit of a wet ditch, The gate looks to the eaft. This caftle is the 
Duke of Hamilton’s feat, when his Grace or any of the family make their fummer vifit 
to this ifland. The bailiff or fteward has his refidence in this caltle, and he has a de-' 
putation to a&t with full power to levy the rents, give leafes of the lands, and hold 
courts of juftice. : oh te 

There is another caftle belonging to the Duke in the north fide of the ifle, ‘at the 
head of Loch-Keniftil, in which there i$ a harbour for barks and boats. The ifle of 
Arran is the Duke of Hamilton’s property (a very {mall part excepted) ; it lies in the 
fheriffdom of: Boot, and made part of the diocefe of Argyle. 

The inbabitants of this ifland are compofed of feveral tribes. The moft ancient fae 
mily among them is by the natives reckoned to be Mac-Louis, which in the ancient 
language fignifies the fon of Lewis: they own themfelves to be defcended of French: 
parentage, their firname in Englifh is Fullerton, and, their title Kirk-Michell, the place 
of their refidence. If tradition be true, this little family is faid to be of feven hundred 
years ftanding. . The prefent poffeffor obliged me with the fight of his old and new 
charters, by which he is one of the King’s coroners within this ifland, and as fuch, he 
hath a halbert peculiar to his office ; he has his right of late from the family of Ha- 
milton, wherein his title.and perquifites of coroner are confirmed to him and his heirs. 
He is obliged to have three men to attend him upon all public emergencies, and:he is 
bound by his officeto purfue all malefaétors, and to deliver them to the fteward, or in 
his abfence to the next judge. “And if any of the inhabitants refufe to pay their rents at 
the ufual term, the coroner is bound to take him perfonally, or to feize his goods. And 
ifit fhould happen that the coroner with his retinue of three men is not fufficient to put 
his office in execution, then he fummons all the inhabitants to concur with hin; and 


immediately they rendezvous to the place, where he fixes his coroner’s ftaif. ‘The per- 
quifites 
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quiGites due to the coroner are a firlet or bufhel of oats, and a lamb fro 
in the ifle; both which are punétually paid him at the ordinary terms. 
‘The inhabitants of’ this ifle are well proportioned, generally brown, and fome of a 
black complexion: they enjoy a good ftate of health, and have a genius for all callings 
‘or.employments, though they have but few mechanicks: they wear the fame habit 
with thofe.of the neareft ifles, and are very civil ; they all {peak ‘the Irith language, yet 


m every village 


the Englifh tongue prevails on the eaft fide, and ordinarily th 


ie minifters preach in it, 
and in Irith on the weft fide, Their ordinary afleveration is by ale, for I did not hear 
cny oath in the ifland. ; : 


The Churches in this Ifle are, 


Kilbride in the fouth-eaft, Kilmore in the fouth, Cabel-Uual a chapel, Kilmichel 
inthe village of that name, St. James’s church at the north end. 
' The natives are all proteftants, they obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Good-Friday, 
and Eafter. Thad like to have forgot a valuable curiofity in this ifle, which they call 
baul muluy, i.e. molingus his ftone globe: this {aint was chaplain to Mac-donald of the 
ifles ; his name is celebrated here on the account of this globe, fo much efteemed by the 
inhabitants. This ftone for its intrinfic value has been carefully tranfmitted to potterity 
for feveral ages. It is a green ftone much like a globe in figure, about the bignels of a 
goofe egg. : ; 

The virtue of it is to remove ftitches from the fides of fick perfons, by laying it clofe to 
the place affected ; and if the patient does not out-live the diftemper, they fay the ftone 
removes out of the Bed of its own accord, and 2 contra. The natives ufe this ftone for 
{wearing decifive oaths upon it. 
_ They afcribe another extraordinary virtue to it, and it is this: the credulous valgar 
firmly believe that if this ftone is caft among the front of an enemy, they will all run 
away ; and that as often as the enemy rallies, if this ftone is caft among them, they {till 
lofe courage, and retire. They fay that Mac-donald of the ifles carried this ftone about 
him, and that viory was always on his fide when he threw it among the enemy. The 
cuftody of this globe is the peculiar privilege of a little family called Clan-chattons, 
alias Mac-intofh ; they were ancient followers of Mac donald of theifles. This fone 
is now in the cuftody of Margaret Miller, alias Mac-intofh : fhe lives in Baellmianich, 
and preferves the globe with abundance of care; it is wrapped up in fair linen cloth, 
and about that there is a piece of woollen cloth, and fhe keeps it ftill locked up in her 
cheft, when it is not given out to exert its qualities, ; 


Yiefay, 

IS a big rock, about fix leagues to the fouth-weft of Arran; it rifes in form of a fagar- 
loaf, but the top is plain, and large enough for drawing up a thoufand men in ranks : 
there is a frefh water lake in the middle of the plain, the whole ifle is covered with 
long grafs, and is inaccefible, except on the fouth-weft fide, by a ftair cut out in the 
rock; in the middle of it there is a {mall tower of three flories high with the top. 
There is a frefh water fpring iffuing out of the fide of this great rock ; belaw the entry 
there is a place where the fifhers take up their refidence during their ftay about this rock 


in’queft of cod and ling; and there is a good anchorage for their veffels, very near 
their tents. ; : . 


This 
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This rock in the fummer time abounds with variety of fea-fowl, that build and hatch 
init. The Solan geefe and culterneb are moft numerous here; the latter are by the 
fifhers called Albanich, which in the ancient lrifh language fignifies Scotfmen. : 

The ifle hath a chapel on the top called Fiunnay, and an ancient pavement, or caufe- 
way. . 

iilefay is the Earl of Caffil’s property, the tenant who farms it pays him one hun- 
dred merks Scots yearly; the product of the iile is hogs, fowl, down, and fith. The 
ifle Avon, above a mile in circumference, lies to the fouth of Kintyre Mule; it hath a. 
harbour for barks on the north. 


The Ife Gigay. 


THE ifle Gigay lies about a league from Lergie om the welt fide of Kintyre; it is 
four miles in length, and one in breadth, was formerly in the diocefe, and is fill part of 
the theriffdom of Argyle. This ifle is for the moft part arable, but rocky in other parts :+ 
the mold is brown and clayey, inclining to red; it is good for pafturage and cultiva- 
tion, The corn growing here is oats and barley. The cattle bred here are cows, 
horfes, and fheep. There isa church in this ifland called Kil-chattan, it has an altarin 
the ealt-end, and upon it a font of {tone which is very large, and hath a {mall hole in the 
middle which yoes quite through it. There are feveral tomb-{tones in and about this 
church; the family of the Mac-neils, the principal poffeffors of this ifle, are buried un- 
der the tomb-ftones on the eaft fide the church, where there is a plat of ground fet apart 
for them, Molt of all the tombs have a two handed {word engraven on them, and there 
is one that has the reprefentation of a man upon it, , 

Near, the welt fide the church there is a ftone of about fixteen feet high, and four 
broad, ereéted upon the eminence. About fixty yards diftance from the chapel there 
is a {quare ftone ereéted about ten feet high ; at this the ancient inhabitants bowed, be- 
caufe it was there where they had the firft view of the church. 

There is a crofs four feet high at a little diftance, and a cavern of ftone on each fide 
of it. vs 

This ifle affords no wood of any kind, but a few bufhes of juniper or the little hills. 
The ftones, upon which the fcurf corkir grows, which dyes a crimfon colour, are found 
here; as alfo thofe that produce the crottil, which dyes a philamot colour. Some of 
the natives told me that they ufed to chew nettles, and hold them to their noftrils to 
ftanch bleeding at the nofe; and that nettles being applied to the place, would alfo 
flop bleeding at a vein, or otherwife. 

. There is a well in the north end of this ifle called Toubir-more, i.e. a great well, be- 
caufe of its effects, for which it is famous among the iflanders ; who together with the 
inhabitants ufe it as a catholicon for difeafes. It is covered with ftone and clay, becanfe 
the natives fancy that the flream that fows from it might over-flow the ifle ; and it is al- 
ways opened by a Diroch, i.e. aninmate, elfe they think it would not exert its virtues. 
They afcribe one very extraordinary effet to it, and itis this; that-when any foreign: 
boats are wind bound here (which cftea happens) the matter of the boat ordinarily 
gives the native that lets the water run, a piece of money; and they fay, that immedi. 
ately afterwards the wind changes in favour of thofe that are thus detained by contrary 
winds. Every ftranger that goes to drink of the water of this well, is accuftomed to 
leave on its ftone cover a piece of money, aneedle, pin, or one of the prettieft variegated 
ftones they can find. z : 

6 The 
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The inhabitants are all proteftants, and fpeak the Irith tongue generally, there being 
but few that {peak Englith: they are grave and referved in their converfation; they 
are accuftomed not to bury on Friday ; they are fair or brown in complexion, and ufe 
the fame habit, diet, &c. that is made ule of in the adjacent continent and ifles. There 
is only one inn in this ifle. : y : 

The ifle Caray lies a quarter of a mile fouth from Gigay ; it is about a mile in com- 
pals, affords good pafturage, and abounds with coneys. There is a harbour for barks 
on the north-eaft end of it. This ifland is the property of Mac-Alefter of Lergy, a 
family of the Macdonalds. ; 


Jerab. 


THE ifle of Jurah is, by a narrow channel of about half a mile broad, feparated from 
Ila. The natives fay that Jurah is fo called from Dih and Rah, two brethren, who are 
«believed to have been Danes: the names Dih and Rah fignifying as much as without 
grace or profperity. Tradition fays, that thefe two brethren fought and killed one an- 
other in the village Kngck-Cronm, where there are: two ftones ereGted of feven féet 
high each, and under them, they fay, there are urns with the afhes of the two brothers ; 
the diftance between them is about fixty yards. The ifle is mountainous along the 


’ middle, where there are four hills of a confiderable height ; the two higheft are well 


Known to fea-faring men, by the name of the Paps of Jurah: they are very confpicu- 
-ous from all quarters of fea and land in thofe parts. ; 

This ifle is twenty-four miles long, and in fome places fix or féven miles in breadth ; 
it is the Dake of Argyle’s property, and part of the fheriffdom of Argyle. . 

The'mold is brown and greyith on the coaft, and black in the hills, which are co- 
vered with heath, and fome grafs, that proves good pafturage for their cattle, which 

‘i goats. There is variety of land-and water-fowl Here. 
The hills ordinarily have about three hundred deer grazing on them, which are not to 
be hunted by any, without the fteward’s licence. This ifle is perhaps the wholefomett 
plat of ground either in the ifles or continent of Scotland, as appears by the long life 
of the natives, and their ftate of health ; to which the height of the hills is believed to 
contribute in a large meafure, by the frefh breezes of wind that come from them to 
purify the air: whereas Iay and Gigay on each fide this ifle, are much lower, and are 
not fo wholefome by far, being liable to feveral difeafes that are not here. The inhabh 
tants obferve, that the air of this place is perfe€tly pure, from the middle of March till 
the end or middle of September. There is no epidemical difeafe that prevails here : 
fevers are but feldom obferved by the natives, and any kind of flux is rare ; the gout and 
agues are not fo much as known by them, neither are they liable to fciatica. Convule 
fions, vapours, palfies, furfeits, lethargies, megrims, confumptions, rickets, pains of the: . 
ftomach, or coughs, are not frequent here, and none of them are at any time obferved 
to become mad. I was told by feveral of the natives, that there was not one wornan 
died of child-bearing there thefe thirty-four years patt. Blood-letting and purging are | 
not ufed here.” : . 

If any contra& a cough, they ufe brochan only to remove it. If after a fever one 
chance to be taken ill of a ftitch, they take a-quantity of lady-wrack, and half as much 
of red-fog, and boil them in water; the patients fit upon the veilel, and receive the 
fume, which by experience they find effectual againft this diftemper. Fevers and the 
diarrheas are found here only when the air is foggy and warm, in winter or bas : 
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. The inhabitants for their diet make ufe of beef and mutton in the winter and {pring ; 
asalfo of fith, butter, cheefe, and milk. The vulgar take brochan frequently for their 
diet during the winter and {pring ; and brochan and bread ufed for the fpace of two 
days, reftores loft appetite. . 

‘The women of all ranks eat a leffer quantity of food than the men: this and their - 
hot wearing any thing ftrair about them, is believed to cot:tribute much to the health 
both of the mothers and children. 

‘There are feveral fountains of excellent water in this iflc: the moft celebrated of them 
is that of the mountain Beinbrek in the Tarbat, called Toubir ni Lechkin, that is, the 
well in a ftony defcent ; it runs eafterly, and they commonly reckon it to be lighter by 
one half than any other water in this ifle + for though one drink a great quantity of it 
‘at a time, the belly is not fwelled, or any ways burdened by it.. Natives and ftrangers 
find it efficacious againft naufeoufnels of the {tomach, and the ftone. The river Niffa 
receives all the water that iflues from the well, and this is the reafon they give why fal. 
mons here are in goodnefs and tafte far above thole of any other river whatever. The 
river of Crokbreck affords falmon alfo, but they are not efteemed.fo good as thofe of 
the ‘river Niffa. ; 

Several of the natives have lived to a great age: I was told that one of them, called 
Gillour Mac-crain, lived to have kept one hundred and eighty Chriftmaffes in his own 
houfe; he died about fifty years ago, and there are feveral of his acquaintance living | 
to this day, from whom I had this account. ; : 

Bailiff Campbell lived to the age of’ one hundred and fix years, he died three years 
ago, he pafled the thirty-three laft years before his death in this ifle. Donald Mac 
N’Mill, who lives in the village of Killearn at prefent, is arrived at the age -of ninety 

ears. 

" A woman of the ifle of Scorba, near the north end of this ifle, lived fevenfcore years, 
and enjoyed the free ufe of her fenfes and -underftanding all her days: it is now two 
years fince the died, ; 

There is a large cave, called King’s Cave, on the weft fide of the: Tarbat, near the 
fea ; there is a well at the entry, which renders it the more convenient for fuch as may 
have occafion to lodge in it. 

About two miles further from the Tarbat, there isa cave at Corpich which hath an 
altar in it; there are many {mall pieces of petrified fubftance hanging from the roof of 
this cave, ‘ 

There is a place where veffels ufe to anchor on the welt fide of this ifland called 
Whitfarlan, about one huadred yards north from the porter’s houfe. : 

’ About four leagues fouth from the north end of this ifle, lies the bay Da’l Yaul, 
which is about half a mile in length; there is a rock on the north fide of the entry; 
which they fay is five futhom deep, and but three fathom within. ‘ 

‘About a league further to the fouth on the famé coat; lies the {mall ifles of Jurah, ° 
within which, there is a good anchoring place; the fouth entry is the beft: ifland Nin 
Gowir muft be kept on the left hand 3, it is eafily diftinguifhed by its bignefs from 
the reft of the ifles, Conney ifle lies to the north of this ifland, There are black and 
white {potted ferpents in this ifle; their head being applied to the wound, is-by the na- 
tives ufed as the beft remedy for their poifon. Within a mile of the Tarbat there is a 
itone erected about eight feet high. Loch-Tarbat on the welt fide runs eafterly for about 
five miles, but is not.a harbour for veffels, or leffer boats, for it is altogether rocky, 

The fhore on the weft fide affords coral and coraline. There is a fort of dilfe grow: 
ing on this coaft, of a white colour. ; é 
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Between the north end of Jurah, and the ifle Scarba, lies the famous and dangerous 
guiph, called Cory Vrekan, about a mile in breadth; it yields an impetuous current, 
aot to be matched. any where about the ifle of Britain. The fea begins to boil and fer- 
ment with the tide of flood, and refembles the boiling of a pot; and then increafes 
gradually, until it appear in many whirlpools, which form themfelves in fort of pyra- 
mids, and immediately after {pout up as high as the maft of the little veffel, and at the 
fame time make a loud report. ‘Thefe white waves run two leagues with the wind be- 
fore they break: the fea continues to repeat thefe various motions from the beginning 
of the tide of flood, until it is more than half flood, and then it decreafes gradually un- 
tilic hath ebbed about half an hour, and continues to boil till it is within an hour of low 
water. ‘This boiling of the feais not above a piftol-fhot diftant from the coaft of Scarba 
Tfle, where the white waves meet and fpout up: they call .it the Kaillach, i.e. an old 
hag; and they fay that when fhe puts on her herchief, i.e. the whiteft waves, it is 
then reckoned fatal to approach her. Notwithftanding this great ferment of the fea, 
which brings up the leaft fhell from the ground, the fmalleft fither boat may venture to 
‘crofs this gulph at the laft hour of the tide of flood, and at the laft hour of the tide of 
ebb. j 

This gulph hath its name from Brekan, faid to be fon to the King of Denmark, who 
was drowned here, caft afhore in the north of Jurah, and buried in a cave, as appears 
from the tomb ftone and altar there. 

The natives told me, that about three years ago an Englith veffel happened inadver- 
tently to pafs through this gulph at the time when the fea began to boil : the whitenefs 
of the waves, and their fpouting up, was like the breaking of the fea upon a rock ; 
they found themfelves attracted irrefiftibly to the white rock, as they then fuppofed it 
to be: this quickly obliged them to confult their fafety, and fo they betook themfelves 
to the fmall boat with all fpeed, and thought it no fmall happinefs to land fafe in Jurah, 
committing the veflel under all her fails to the uncertain condu€ of tide and wind. 
She was driven to the oppofite continent of Knapdale, where fhe no fooner arrived, 
than the tide and wind became contrary to one another, and fo the veffel was caft into a 
creek, where fhe was fafe ; and then the mafter and crew were by the- natives of this 
ifle conducted to her, where they found her as fafe as they left her, though all her fails 
were fill hoifted. 

The natives gave me an account, that fome years ago a veffel had brought fome rats 
hither, which increafed fo much, that they became very uneafy to the people, but on a 
fudden they all vanifhed ; and now there is not one of then in the ifle. ; 

There is a church here called Killearn, the inhabitants are all proteftants, and obferve 
the feftivals of Chrifimas, Eatter, and Michaelmas; they do not open a grave on Fri- 
day, and bury none on that day, except the grave has been opened before. 

‘The natives here are very well proportioned, being generally black of complexion, 
and free from bodily imperfeétions.. They fpeak the Irifh language, and wear the plad, 
bonnet, &c. as other iflanders. 

The ifle of Ila lies to the weft of Jurah, from which it is feparated by a narrow chan- 
nel: it is twenty-four miles in length from fouth ‘to north, and eighteen from eaft to 
weft; there are fome little mountains about the middle on the eaft.fide. The coatt is 
for the moft part heathy and uneven, and by confequence not proper for tillage 5 the 
north end is alfo full of heathis and hills. ‘The fouth-weft and weft is pretty well culti- 
vated, and there is fix miles between Kilrow on the weft, and Port Efcok in the ealt, 
which is arable, and well inhabited. There is about one thoufand little hills on this 
road, and all abound with lime-ftone; among which there is lately difcovered a lead 
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mine in three different places, but it has not turned to any account as yet. The cora 
growing here is barley and oats. os 

There is only one harbour in this ifle, called Loch-Dale ; it lies near the north end, 
and is of a great length and breadth ; but the depth being in the middle, few: veffels 
come within half a league of the land-fide. 

There are feveral rivers in this ifle affording falmon. The freth-water lakes are well 
ftocked with trouts, eels, and fome with falmcns ; as Loch-Guirm, which is four miles 
in circumference, and hath feveral forts built on an ifland that lies in it. 

Loch-Finlagan, about three miles in circumference, affords falmon, trouts, and eels: 
this lake lies in the center of the ifle. ‘The ifle Finlagan, from which this lake hath its 
name, is in it, It is famous for being once the court in which’ the great Mac-Donald, 
king of the ifles, had his refidence ; his houfes, chapel, &c. age now ruinous. His 
guards de corps, called Lucht-tach, kept guard on the lake-fide neareft to the ifle; the 
walls of their houfes are ftill to be feen there. ; 

‘The high court of judicature, confifting of fourteen, fat always here; and there was 
an appeal to them from all the courts in the ifles: the eleventh fhare of the fum in 
deb:te was due to the principal judge. ‘There was a big ftone of feven feet fquare, 
in which there was a deep impreffion made to receive the feet of Mac-Donald ; for he 
was crowned King of the Ifles ftanding in this ftone, and fware that he would cone 
tinue his vaffals in the poffeffion of their lands, and do exaét juttice to all his fubjects; 
and then his father’s {word was put into his hand. ‘The bithop of Argyle and feven 
priefts anointed him King, in prefence of all the heads of the tribes in the ifles and 
continent, and were his vaffals: at which time the orator rehearfed a catalogue of his 
anceftors, &c. ve P 

‘There are feveral forts built in the ifles that are in {refh-water lakes, as in Ilan Loch- 
guirn, and Ilan Viceain; there is a fort called Dunnivag, in the fouth-weft fide of the 
ifle, and there are feveral caves in different places of it. The largeft that I faw was in 
the-north end, and is called Vah Vearnag ; it will contain two hundred men to ftand 
or fit in it. There is a kiln for drying corn’ made on the eaft fide of it; and on the 
other fide there is a wall built clofe to the fide of the cave, which was ufed for a bed- 
chamber: it had a fire on the floor, and fome chairs about it, and the bed ftood clofe 
to the wall. There is a ftone without the cave-door, about which the common people 
make a tour funways. 

A mile on the fouth-weft fide of the cave is the celebrated well, called Tonbir in 
Knahar, which in the antient language is as much as to fay, the well that fallied from 
one place to another : for it is a received tradition among the vulgar inhabitants of this 
ifle, and. the oppofite ifle of Collonfay, that this well was firft in-Collonfay, until an im- 
prudent woman happened to wafh her hands in it, and that immediately after, the well 
being thus abufed, came in an inftant to Ila, where itis like to continue, and is ever fince 
efteemed a catholicon for difeafes by the natives and adjacent iflanders ; and the great 
refort to it is commonly every quarter-day. F : 

It is common with fick people to make a vow to come to the well, and, after drink- 
ing, they make a tour funways round it, and then leave an offering of fome fmall.to- 
ken, fuch as a pin, needle, farthing, or the like, on the lone cover which is above the. 
well, -But if the patient is not like to recover, they fend a proxy to the well, who 
atte as above-mentioned, and carries home fome of the water to be drank by the fick 

rfon. ~ 
pet here is a little chapel befide this well, to which fuch as had found the benefit of the’ 
water, came back and returned thanks to God for their recovery. : 
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. There.are feyeral rivers on each fide this ifle, that afford falmon: I was told by the 
natives, that the Brion of Ila; a famous judge, is, according to his own defire, buyied 
ftanding on the brink of the river Laggan; having in his’ right hand a {pear, {uch as 
they ufe to dart at the falmon. . : . : 

There are fome ifles on the coaft of this ifland, as Ifland Texa, on the fouth-well, 
about a mile in circumference ; and Ifland Ouirfa, a mile likewile in circumference, with 
the {mall ifle called Nave. - ; 


The Names of the Churches in this Ye are as follow : 


Kil-Chollim. Kill, St. Columbus his church, near Port Efcock, Kil-Chovan in the 
Rins, on the weft fide the ifle; Kil-Chiaran in Rins, on the welt fide Nerbols in 
the Rins, St. Columbus his church in Laggan, a chapel in Ifland Nave; and Killhan 
Alen, north-weft of Kidrow. There is a crofs ftanding near St. Columbus’s, or Port 
Efcock fide, which ‘is ten feet high. There are two {tones fet up at the ealt fide of 
Loch-Finlagan, and they are fix feet high; all the inhabitants are proteftants; fome 
among them obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas and Good-Friday. ‘They are well pro- 
portioned, and indifferently healthful; the air here is hot near fo good as that, of Jura, 
‘from which it is but a fhort mile diftant ; but Ia is lower and more marfhy, which 
makes it liabe to feveral difeafes that do not trouble thofe of Jura. They generally 
fpeak the Irifh tongue, allt thofe of the belt rank fpéuk Englifh ; they ufe the fame 
habit aad diet with thofe of Jura. Thisifle is annexed to the crown of Scotland; Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Caddel is the king’s fteward there, and has one half of the iffand.. 
This ifle is reckoned the furtheft weit of all the ifles in Britain: there is a village on 
the welt coait of it called Cul, é.¢. the back part; and the natives fry that it was fo: 
called, becaufe the ancients thought it the back of the world, as being ‘the remote(t 
part on that fide of it. The natives of Ila, Collonfay, and Jura fay, that there is 
an, ifland lying to the fouth-welt of thefe ifles, about the diftance of a day’s failing, for 
which they have only a bare tradition, Mr. Mack-Swen, prefent miniiter in the ifle 
Jura, gave me the following account of it, which he had from the matter of an Eng- 
lith veffel that happened to anchor at that little ifle, and came afterwards to Jura Fs 
which is thus : an . 

As I was failing fome thirty leagues to the fouth-welt of Ia, I was becalmed near 
a little ifle, where I dropt anchor, and went afhore. 1} found it covered all over 
with long grafs ; there. were abundance of feals lying on the rocks, and on the fhore $ 
‘there is likewife a multitude of fea-fowls in it: there is a river in the middle, and on: 
each fide of it I found great heaps of fifh-bones of many forts; there are many planks 
and boards caft up upon the coat of the ifle, and it being all plain, and almott leveb 
with the fea, I caufed my men (being then idle) to erect a heap of the wood about 
two ftories high ; and that with a defign to make the ifland more confpicuous to’ fea- 
faring men. ‘This ifle is four Englith miles in length and one in breadth : I was about 
thirteen hours failing between this ifle and Jura. Mr. John Mac-Swen above-men- 
tioned, having gone to the ifle of Collonfay, fome few days after, was told by the in- 
habitants, that from an eminence near the monaftery, in a fair day, they faw as it were 
the top of a little mountain‘in the fouth-weft fea, and that they doubted ot but it was 
land, though they never obferved it before. Mr. Mac-Swen was confirmed in this 
opinion by the account above mentioned: but when the fummer was over, they never 
faw this little hill, as they called it, any more. ‘The ‘reafon of which is fuppofed to be 
this, that the high winds, in all probability, had. caft down the pile of wood; thaeforty 
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feamén had erected the preceding year in that ifland ; which, by reafon of the defcrip- 
tion above recited, we may aptly enough call the Green Ifland. ‘ 


2S _ The Ile of Callonfay.’ 


ABOUT two leagues to the north of Ila, lies the ifle Oranfay ; it is feparated from 
Collonfay only at the tide of flood: this peninfula is four miles in circumference, being 
for the moft part a plain, arable, dry, fandy foil,.and is fruitful in corn and grafs ; itis 
likewife adorned with a church, chapel, and monaftery ; they were built by the fa- 
mous St. Columbus, to whom the church is dedicated. There is an altar in this 
church, and there has been a modern crucifix on it, in which feveral precious ftones 
were fixed ; the moft valyble of thefe is now in the cuftody of Mac Duffie, in black 
Raimufed village, and it is ufed as a catholicon for difeafes : there are feveral burying- 
places here, and the tomb-ftones for the moft part have a two-handed {word engraven 
on them. On the fouth fide of the church within, lie the tombs of Mac-Duffie, and of 
the cadets of his family; there is a fhip under fail, and a two-handed {word engraven 
on the principal tomb-ftone, and this infcription, Hic jacit Malcolumbus Mac-Duffie de 
Collonfay : his coat of arms and colour-{taff is fixed in a ftone, through which a hole is 
made to hold it, There.isacrofs at the eaft and weft fides of this church, which are now 
broken ;. their height was about twelve feet each :. there is a large crofs on the welt fide 
of the church, of an entire ftone, very hard ; there-is'a pedeftal of three fteps, by which 
they afcend to it, it is fixteen feet high, and a foot and half broad; there is a large 
crucifix on the welt.fide of this crofs, it, has an infcription underneath, but not legible, 
being almoft worn off by the injury of time; the other fide has a tree engraven oi it, 

About a quarter of a mile on the fouth fide of the church there is a cairne, in which 
there is aftone crofs fixed, called Mac-Duffie’s crofs ; for when any of thé heads of this 
family were to be interred, their corpfes were laid on this crofs for fome moments, in 
their way toward the church, i. bm tne Waa 

On the north-fide of the church there is a fquare ftone-wall, about two ftory high ; 
the area of it is about fourfcore paces, and it is.joined to the church-wall;’ within this 
{quare there is a lefler fquare of one ftory high, and about fixty paces wide, three fides. 
of it are built of {mall pillars, confifting of two thin ftones each, and each pillar vaulted 
above with two thin {tones tapering upwards. There are infcriptions on two of the 

‘pillars, but few of the letters are perfect. There are feveral houfes without the fquare, 
which the monks lived in. ‘There isa garden at twenty yards diftance on the north 
fide the houfes. woe : 

The natives of Collonfay are accuftomed, after their arrival in Oronfay ifle, to mak 
a tour funways about the church, before they enter upon any kind of bufinefs, My 
landlord having one of his family fick of a fever, afked my book, as a fingular favour, 
for a few. moments. I was not a little furprifed at the honeft man’s requelt, he being, 
illiterate: and when he told me the reafon of it, I was no lefs amazed, for it was to 
fan the patient’s face with the leaves of the book: and this-he did at night. He fought 
the book next morning, and again im the evening, and then thanked me for fo great a 
favour: and told me, the fick perfon'was much better by it; and thus I underftood 
that they had an ancient cuftom of fanning the face of the fick with the leaves of the 
Bible. . : . Ge — 

The ifle of Collonfay is four miles in length from eaft to weft, and above a mi’ * 
breadth. ‘The mould is brown and fandy en the coaft, and affords but a ver 
product, though they plough their ground three times; the middle is rocky and! 
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which in moft places is prettily mingled with thick ever-greens of erica-bacrifira, ju- 
niper, and cat’s-tail. : - : 

The cattle bred here are cows, horfes, and fheep all of a low fize. The inhabitants 
are generally well proportioned, and of a black complexion ; they {peak only the Irith 
tongue, and ufe the habit, dict, &c. that is uled in the Weftern Ifles; they are all pro- 
teftants, and obferve the feftivals of Chriltmas, Eafter, and Good-Friday ; but the wo- 
men only obferve the feftival of the Nativity of the Bleffed Virgin. Kilouran is the 
priticipal church in this ifle, and the village in which this church is, hath its name from 
it. There are two ruinous chapels in the fouth fide of this ile. There were two ftone 
thefts found lately in Kilouran fancs, which were compofed of five ftones each, and had 
human bones in them. There are fome frefh-water Jakes abounding with trouts in this 
ifle. ‘There are likewife feveral forts here, one of which is called Duncoll: it is near 
the middle of the ifle, it hath large ftones in it, and the walt is feven feet broad. 

The other fort is called Dun-Evan: the natives havea tradition among them, ofa 
very little generation of people, that lived once here, called Lufbirdan, the fame with 
pigmies, This ifle is the Duke of Argyle’s property. 


Mull. 


THE ifle of Mull lies on the welt coalt, oppofite to Lochaber, Swoonard, and 
Moydart. It is divided from thefe by a narrow channel, not exceeding half a league in 
breadth; the ifle is twenty-four miles long from fouth to north, and as many in breadth 
from eaft to weft. A fouth-eaft moon ‘caufes high tide here. This ifle is in the fheriff. 
dom of Argyle; the air here is temperately cold and moift ; the freth breezes that blow 
from the mountains do in fome meafure qualify it: the natives are accuftomed to take 
a large dofe of aguavite as a corre€live, when the feafon is very moift, and then they 
are very careful to chew a piece of charmel-root, finding it to be aromatic, efpecially 
when they intend to have a drinking-bout ; for they fay this in fome meafure prevents 
drunkennefs, 

The mould is generally black and brown, both in the hills and valleys, and in fome 
parts a clay of different colours. The heaths afford abundance of turf- and peats, 
which ferve the natives for good fuel. ‘There is a great ridge of montains about the 
middle of the ifle, one of them very high, and therefore called Bein Vore, i.e.a great 
mountain. It is to be feen from all the Weltern Ifles, and a confiderable part of the 
continent. Both mountains and valleys afford good pafturage for all forts of cattle, as 
fheep, goats, and deer, which herd among the hi!ls and buthes. ‘The horfes are but of 
a low fize, yet very fprightly ; their black cattle are likewife low in fize, but their flefh 
is very delicious and fine. There is abundance of wild fowl in the hills and valleys; 
and among them the black cock, heath-hen, ptarmagan, and very fine hawks: the fea- 
coaft affords all fuch fowl as are to be had in the Weftern Ifles. The corn growing 
here is only barley and oats. There is great variety of plants in the hills and vallevs, 
but there is no waod here, except a few coppices on the coait. There are fome bays, 
and places for anchorage about the ifle. The bay of Duart on the ea(t fide, and to the 
north of the caftle of that name, is reckoned a fafe anchoring-place, and frequented by 
ftrangers. Lochbuy, on the oppofite welt fide, is but an indifferent harbour, yet vel- 
fels go into it for herrings. : - 

The coaft on the weft abounds with rocks for two leagues weft and fouth.welt. The 
Bloody Bay is over againft the north end of ifland Columkil, and only fit for veflels of 
about an hundred tons. : ; : 

- Some- 
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Some few miles further to the north eaft is Loch-Levin, the entry lies to the welt- 
ward, and goes twelve miles eafterly ; there are herrings to be had in it fometimes, 
and it abounds with oyfters, cockles, mufcles, clams, &c. : 

Loch-lay lies on the fouth fide of Loch-Levin 3 itis proper only for fmall veffels ; 
herrings are to be had in it fometimes, and it abounds with variety of fhell ith: the 
fmall ifles, called the White Ifle, and-Ifle of Kids, are within this bay. To the north of 
Loch-Levin lies Loch-Scafford ; it enters fouth. weft, and runs north-eaft ; within it lie 
the ifles Eorfa and Inchkenneth,:both which are reputed very fruitful in cattle and 
corn. ; 

There is a little chapel in this ifle, in which many of the inhabitants of all ranks are 
buried. Upon the'north fide of Loch-Scafford lies the ifle of Vevay; it is three 
miles in circumference, and encompaffed with rocks and thelves, but fruitful in corn, 

- grafs, &c. 

. To the weft of Ulva lies the ifle Gometra, a mile in circumference, and fruitful in 
proportion to the other ifles. . 

About four miles further lie the fmall ifles, called Kairnburg More and Kernbug- 
Beg ; they are naturally very ftrong, faced all round with a rock, having a narrow en- 
try, and a violent current of a tide on each fide, fo that they are almoft impregnable. 
A very few men are able to defend thefe two forts againft athoufand. ‘There is a {mall 
garrifon of the ftanding forces in them at prefent. : 

Yo the fouth of thefe forts lie the {mall ifles of Fladday, Lungay, Back, and the Call 
of the Back: cod and ling are to be had plentifully about all thefeiflands. 

Near to the north-eaft end of Mull lies the ifle Calve ; it is above:two miles in.com- 
pals, has a coppice, and affords good pafturage for all kind of cattle. Between this ifle 
and the ifle of Mull there is a capacious and excellent bay, called Tonbir Mory, i.e. the 
Virgin Mary’s well ; becaufe the water of a well of that name, which is {aid to be mee 
dicinal, runs into the bay. 

‘One of the fhips of the Spanifh armada, called the Florida, perifhed in this bay, 
having been blown up by one Smallet of Dunbarton, in the year 1588. There was a 
great fum of gold and money on board the thip, which difpofed the Earl of Argyle and 
fome Englifhmen to attempt the recovery of it; but how far the latter fucceded in this 
enterprize is not generally well known ; only that fome pieces of gold and money, anda 
golden chain was taken out of her. I have feen fome fine brafs cannon, fome pieces of 
eight, teeth, beads, and pins that had been taken out of that thip. Several of the inhabitants 
of Mull told me that they had converfed with their relations that were living at the harbour 
when this fhip was blown up ;_ and they gave an account of an admirable providence that 
appeared in the prefervation of one Dr. Beaton, (the famous phyfician of Mull,) who was 
on board the fhip when fhe blew up, and was then fitting on the upper deck, which was 
blown up entire, and thrown a good way off; yet the Doétor was faved, and lived fe. 
veral years after. : ; 

The black and white Indian nuts are found on the welt fide of this ifle; the natives 
pulverize the black kernel, or the black nut, and drink it in boiled milk for curing the 
diarrhea. 

There are feveral rivers in the ifle that afford falmon, and fome rivers abound with 
the black mufcle that breeds pearl. There are alfo fome freth-water lakes that have 
trouts-and eels. The whole ifle is very well watered with many {prings and fountains. 
They told me of a fpring in the fouth fide of the mountain Bein Vore, that has a yellow 
coloured ftone at the bottom, which doth not burn or become hot, though it thould 
be kept in the fire for a whole day together. 

; The 
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_ The ‘amphibia ix this ifle are feals, otters, vipers, of the fame kind as thofe deferibed in 
the iile of Skie, and the natives ufe the fame cures for the biting of vipers. Foxes abound 
in this ifle, and do much hurt among the lambs and kids. . 

There are three caltles in the ifle : to wit, the cattle of Duart, fituated on the eaft, built 
upon a rock, the eatt fide is furrounded by the fea. ‘T his was the feat of Sir John Mac- 
Lean, head of the ancient family of the Mac-Leans; and is now, together with the 
eftate, which was the major part of the ifland, become the Duke of Argyle’s property, 
by the forfeiture of Sir John. ; 

“ Some miles further on the welt coaft ftands the cattle of Moy, at the head of Loch- 
buy, arid is the feat of Mac-Lean of Lechbuy. 43 

There is an old caftle at Aros in the middle of the ifland, now in ruins. There are 
fome old forts here called Dunns, fuppofed to have been built by the Danes. There 
are two parifh-churches in the ifle, viz. Killinchen-Benorth, Loch-Levin, and a little 
chapel, called Kilwichk-Ewin, at the lake above Loch-Lay ; each parith hath aminifter. 
The inhabitants are all Proteftants except two or three, who are Roman Catholics ; 
they obferve the féftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, Good-Friday, and St. Michael’s. They 
{peak the Irifh language generally, but thofe.of the belt rank fpeak Englifh ; they wear 
the fame habit.as the reft of the iflanders. 


N 


Jona. 

THIS ifle in the Irith language is called J. Colmkil, i. e. the ifthmus of Columbus 
the clergyman. Colum was his proper name, and the addition of Kil, -whtch fignifies 
a'church, was added by the iflanders by way of excellence ; for there were few chirches 
then in the remote and leffer ifles. 

‘The natives have a tradition among them, that one of the clergymen who accom- 
panied Columbus in his voyage thither, having at a good diftance efpied the ifle, and 
cried joyfully to Columbus in the Irifh language, Chi mi, i. e.1 fee her ; meaning there- 
by the country of which they had been in queft: that Columbus then anfwered, “Tt 
thall be from henceforth called 7.” : : 

The ifle is two miles long from fouth to north, and one in breadth from eaft to wett. 
‘The eaft fide is all drable and plain, fruitful in corn and grafs; the weft fide is high 
and rocky. ‘ 

‘This ifle was anciently a feminary of learning, famous for the fevere difcipline and 
fanGtity of Columbus. He built two churches, and two monafteries in it, one for men, 
the other for women; which were endowed by the kings of Scotland and of the iffes ; 
fo that the revenues of the church then amounted to four thoufand marks per ann. 
Jona was the bifhop of the ifles’ cathedral, after the Scots loft the Ifle of Man, in which 
King’ Cratilinth ereéted a church to the honour of our Saviour, called’ Fanum Sedorenfe. 
Hence it wae that bithop of the ifles was ftyled Epifcopus Sodorenfis. The vicar of Jona 
was parfon of Soroby in Tyre-iy and dean of the ifles. St. Mary’s church here is built 
in form of a crofs, the choir twenty yards long, the cupola twenty-one feet fquare, the 
body of the church of equal length with the choir, and the two crofs ifles half that 
length. There are two chapels on each fide of.the choir, the entry to them opens with 
large pillars neatly carved in baff refievo ; the fteeple is pretty large, the doors, win- 
dows, &c. are curioufly carved; the altar is large, and of as fine marble as any I ever 
faw. There ate feveral abbots buried within the church; Mac-Ilikenich his ftatue: is 
done in black marbte, as big as the life, in his epifcopal habit, with a mitre, crofier, 
ring, and ftones along the breaft, &c. The reft of the abbots are done after tlie fame 
manner ; the infcription of one tomb is as follows: Me = 

: ic 
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Hic jacet Joannes Mack-Fingone, abbas de Oui, qui obiit anno Domini milefimo quingen- 
tefino. : o 
ieee Knox, and feveral perfons of diftinétion, as Mac-Leod of Harries, have alfo 
been buried here. : 

There is the ruins of a cloifter behind the church, as alfo of a library, and under it’ 
alarge room; the natives fay it was a place for public difputations. 

There is a heap of {tones without the church, under which Mackean of Ardminur- 
chin lies buried. There is an empty picce of ground between the church and the gar. 
dens, in which murderers, and children that died before baptifm, were buried. Near 
to the welt end of the church in a little cell lies Columbus’ tomb, but without in- 
{cription ; this gave me occafion to cite the diflich, afferting that Columbus was buried 
in Ireland; at which the natives of Jona feemed very much difpleafed, and affirmed 
that the Irith who faid fo were impudent liars; that Columbus was once buried in this 
place, and that none ever came from Ireland fince to carry away his corpfe, which they 
had attempted, would have proved equally vain and prefumptuous. 

Near St. Columbus’ tomb is St. Martin’s crofs, an entire ftone of eight feet high y 
it is a very hard and red ftone, with a mixture of grey in it. On the weft fide of the 
crofs is engraven a large crucifix, and on the eaft a tree; it ftands on a pedeftal of the 
fame kind of ftone. Ata little further diftance is Dun Ni Manich, i.e. Monk’s fort, 
built of ftone and lime, in form of a baftion, pretty high, From this eminence the 
monks had a view of all the families in the ifle, and at the fame time enjoyed the free 
air. A little further to the weft lie the black ftones, which are fo called, not from their 
colour, for that is grey, but from the effects that tradition fay enfued upon perjury, if 
any one became guilty of it after fwearing on thefe ftones in the ufual manner; for an 
oath made on them was decifive in all controverfies. : 

Mac-Donald, king of the ifles, delivered the rights of their lands to his vaffals in the 
ifles and continent, with uplifted hands and bended knees, on the black ftones; and in 
this pofture, before many witneffes, he folemnly fwore that he would never recall thofe 
rights which he then granted: and this was inftead of his great feal. Hence it is that 
when one was certain of what he affirmed, he faid pofitively, I have freedom to fweat 
this matter upon the black {tones. 

On the fouth fide the gate, without the church, is the taylors’ houfe, for they only 
‘wrought in it. ‘Ihe natives fay, that in the time of the plague the outer gate was quite 
fhut up, and that all provifions were thrown in through a hole in the gate for that 

urpofe, 
, At fome diftance fouth from St.Mary’s is St. Ouran’s church, commonly called 
Reliqui Ouran ; the faint of that name is buried within it. 

The laird of Mac-Kinnon has a tomb within this church, which is the fatelieft tomb 
in the ifle. On the wall above the tomb there is a crucifix engraven, having the arms 
of the family underneath, viz. a boar’s head, with a couple of theep’s bones in its jaws. 
‘The tomb-ftone has a ftatue as big as the life, all in armour, and upon it a fhip under 
fail, a lion at the head, and another at the feet. he infcription on the tomb is thus: 
Hic ef Abbas Lachlani, Mack-Fingone, et ejus filius Abbatis del. Hitatis in Dno M? cxee 
ann. . 

There are other perfons of diftin@tion ia the church, all done in armour. 

On the fouth fide of the church, mentioned above, is the burial-place in which the 
kings and chiefs of tribes are buried, and over them a fhrine; there was an-in{cription, 
giving an account of each particular tomb, but time has worn-them off, The middle- 
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moft had written on it, “ The tombs of the Kings of Scotland ;”? of which forty-eight 
lie there. 

- Upon that on the right hand was written, ‘¢ The tombs of the Kings of Ireland ;”* 
of which four were buried here. ; 

And upon that on the left hand was written, “ The Kings of Norway ;” of which 
eight were buvied here. ; 

On the right hand within the entry to the church-yard there is a tomb-ftone now 
overgrown with earth, and upon it there is written, Hic sacet Joannes Turnbull, quondam 
epifcopus Canterburienfis. This 1 deliver upon the authority of Mr. Jo. Mac-Swen, mi- 
nifter of Jura, who fays he read it. 

Next to the kings is the tomb-ftone of Mac-Donald of Ila; the arms, a fhip with 
hoilted fails, a ftandard, four lions, and a tree: the infcription, Hic jacet corpus Angufii 
Mack-Donuill de Te. . 

In the weft end is the tombs of Gilbrid and Paul.Sporran, ancient tribes of the Mac- 
Donalds. : 

* The families of Mac-Lean of Duart, Lochbuy, and Coll, lie next all in armour, as 
big as the life. 

Mac-Alifter, a tribe of the Mac-Donalds, Mac-Ouery of Ulvey, are both done as 
above. 

There is a heap of ftenes on which they ufed to lay the corps while they dug the 
grave. There isa ftone likewile ereéted here, concerning which the credulous natives 
fay, that whofoever reaches out his arm along the ftone three times, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, will never err in fteering the helm of a veffel. 

One tomb hath a clergyman, with this infeription upon it ; Sanéfa, ec. 

_ About a quarter of a mile further fouth is the church Ronad, in which feveral prio. 
reffes are buried: one of the infcriptions is, Hic jacet Dna. Anna Terleti, jilia quandam 
prioreffie de Jona, que obiit anno M° Chrifti, animam Abrabamo commendamus. 

Another infcription is, Bebag Nijn Sorle vic Il vril prioriffa, i.e. Bathia daughter to 
Somerled, fon of Gilbert, priorefs. 

Without the nunnery there is fuch another fquare as that. befide the monaftery for 
men. ‘The two pavements, which are of a hard red ftone, are yet entire; in the middle 
of thelongeft pavement there is a large-crofs, like to that mentioned above, and is called 
Mac-Lean’s Crofs. There are nine places on the ealt fide the ifle, called Ports for 
landing. ag 

The dock which was dug out of port Churich is on the fhore, to preferve Columbus’ 
‘boat called Curich, which was made of ribs of wood, and the outfide covered with hides; 
the boat was long, and fharp-pointed at both ends: Columbus is faid to have tranfported 
eighteen clergymen in his boat to Jona. . 

There are many pretty variegated {tones in the fhore below the dock 5 they ripen to 
a green colour, and are then proper for carving. ‘The natives fay thefe ftones are for- 
tunate, but only for fome particular thing, which the perfon thinks fit to name, in ex- 
- clufion of every thing elfe. 

There was a tribe here called Clan vic n’ofer, from Offiarii ; for they are faid to 
have been porters. ‘The tradition of thefe is, that before Columbus died, thirty of this 
family lived then in Jona, and that upon fome provocation Columbus entailed a curfe 
upon them; which was, that they might all perifh to the number of five, and that they 
might never exceed that number, to which they were accordingly reduced : and ever 
fince, when any woman of the family was in labour, both fhe and the other four were 

. afraid 
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afraid of death ; for if the child that was to be then born did not die, they fay one of 
the five was {ure to die; and this they affirm to have been verified on every fuch occa. 
fion fucceffively to this day. I found the only one of this tribe living in the ifle, and 
both he and the natives of this and of all the weftern ifles unanimoufly declare that this 
obfervation never failed ; and all this little family is now exind, except this one poor 
man. 

‘The life of Columbus, written in the Irith charadter, is in the cuftody of John Mac. 
Neil in the ifle of Barray ; another copy of it is kept by Mac-Donald of Bembecula. 

The inhabitants have a tradition, that Columbus fuffered no women to {tay in the ifle 
except the nuns; and that all the tradefmen who wrought in it were obliged ta keep 
their wives and daughters in the oppofite little ifle, called on that account Women’s-ifle. 
They fay likewife, that it was to keep women out of the ifle that he would not fuffer 
cows, fheep, or goats to be brought to its’ 

Beda, in his Ecclefiaftical Hittory, lib. iii. cap. 4. gives an account of him. In the 
year of our Lord 565, (at the time that Juftin the younger fucceeded Juftinian in the 
government of the Roman empire) the famous Columba, a prefbyter and abbot, but in 
habit and life a monk, came from Ireland to Britain to preach the word of God to the. 
northern provinces of the Piéts ; that is, to thofe who: by high and rugged mountains 
are feparated from the fouthern provinces. For the fouthern Pidts, who have their ha- 
bitation on this fide the fame hills, had, as they affirm themfetves, renounced idolatry, 
and received the faith a long time before, by the preaching of Ninian: the bifhop, a moft 
reverend and holy man, of the country of the Britons, who was regularly educated at 
Rome in the myfteries of truth. d 

In the ninth year of Meilochen, fon to Pridius King of Piéts, a moft powerful King, 
Columbus, by his preaching and example, converted that nation to the faith of Chrilt. 
Upon this account they gave him the ifle above-mentioned (which he calls Hii, book iii, 
cap. 3.) to erect a monaftery in; which his fucceffors poffefs to this day, and where he 
himfelf was buried, in the feventy-feventh year of his age, and the thirty-fecond after his 

oing to Britain to preach the gofpel, He built a noble monaftery in Ireland before 
fis coming to Britain; from both which monajteries he and his difciples- founded fe. 


veral other monaiteries in Britain and Ireland ; among all which, the monaftery of the 
ifland in which his body is interred, has the pre-eminence. The ifle has a reCtor, who 
is always a prefbyter-abbot, to whofe jurifdiction the whole province, and the bithops 
themfelves ought to be fubjeét, though the thing be unufual, according to the example 
of that firft do€tor, who was not a bifhop, but a prefbyter and monk; and of whofe 
life and do€trine fome things are faid to be wrote by his difciples. But whatever he 
was, this is certain, that he left fucceflors eminent for their great chaltity, divine love, 
and regular inftitution. _ : : 

This monaftery furnifhed bifhops to feveral diocéfes of England and Scotland ; and 
amongit others, Aidanus, who was fent from thence, and was bifhop of Lindisfairn, 
now Holy-Ifland, . 7 ° 


The Iie of Tire-iy, is fo called from Tire a Country and Ty an Ifpthmus ; the Rocks in the 
narrow Channel fem to favour the Etymology. 


THIS ifle lies about eight leagues to the weft of Jona, or I Colm-Kil. The land is” 
low and moorifh, but there are two little hills on the fouth-weft fide; the mould is gee 
nerally brown, and for the moft part fandy. The weftern fide is rocky for about three 
leagues : the ifle affords no convenient harbour for fhips, but has been always valued 
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for its extraordinary fruitfulnefs in corn; yet beiag tilled every year, it is become lels 
fruitful than formerly, ‘There is a plain piece of ground about fix miles in compafs on 
the eaft coaft, called the Rive ; the grafs is feldom fuffered to grow the length of half 
an inch, being only kept as a common, yet is believed to excel any parcel of land of its 
extent in the ifles or oppofite continent : there are fmall cl annels in it, through which 
the tide of flood comes in, and it fometimes overflows the whole. : 

‘The ifle is four miles in length from the fouth-eaft to the north-weft ; the natives for 
the moft part live on barley-bread, butter, milk, cheefe, fith, and fame eat the roots 
of filver-weed ; there are but few that eat any flefh, and the fervants ufe water-gruel 
often with their bread. In plentiful years the natives drink ale generally. There are 
three ale-houfes in the ifle: the brewers’ preferve their ale in large earthen veffels, and 
fay they are much better for this purpofe than thofe of wood; fome of them contain 
twelve Englifh gallons. Their meafure for drink is a third part larger than any ‘I could 
obferve in any other part of Scotland’ ‘The ale that [ had in the inn being too weak, 
I told my hoft of it, who promifed to make it better; for this end he took a hettica 
ftone, and having made it red-hot.in the fire, he quench’d it in the ale. The company 
and I were fatisfied that the drink was a little more brifk, and I told him that if he could 
add fome more life to our ale, he would extremely oblige the company. This he 
frankly undertook ; and to effect it toafted a barley-cake, and having broke it in pieces, 
he put it into the dith with the ale; and this experiment we found as effectual as the 
firft, I enquired of him if he had any more art to revive our ale, and then he would 
make it pretty good ; he anfwered, that he knew of nothing elfe but a malt-cake, which 
he had not then ready ; and fo we were obliged to content ourfelves with what pains 
had been already ufed to revive our drink. The natives preferve their yeaft by an 
oaken wyth, which they twift and put into it; and for future ufe, keep it in barley. 
ftraw. ‘The cows and horfes are of a very low fize in this ifle, being in the winter and 
{pring time often reduced to eat fea-ware. The cows give plenty of milk; when they 
have enough of frefh fea-ware to feed on, it fattens thein : the horfes pace naturally, and 
are very fprightly, though little. The ground abounds with flint-ftone; the natives 
tell me they find pieces of fulphur in‘feveral places. The welt winds drive the ordinary 
Indian nuts to the fhore of this ifle, and the natives ufe them as above, for removing 
the diarrhea; and the water of the well called Tonbir in Donich, is by the natives drunk 
as a catholicon for difeafes. ; 

Some years ago about one hundred and fixty little whales, the biggeft not exceeding 
twenty feet long, run themfelves afhore in this ifle, very feafonably, in time of fearcity, 
for the natives did eat them all; and told me that the fea-pork, i. e. the whale, is both 
wholefome and very nourifhing meat. ‘Theré is a freth-water lake in the middle of the 
ifle, on the eaft fide of which there is an old caltle now in ruins. The ifle being low 
and moorifh, is unwholefoyme, and makes the natives fubjeét to the ague. The inhabi. 
tants living in the fouth-eaft parts are for the moft part bald, and have but very thin hair 
on their heads. There is a cave in the fouth-weft, which the natives are accuftomed to 
watch in the night, and then take many cormorants in it. ‘here are feveral forts in 
the ifle; one in the middle of it, and Dun-Taelk in Baelly Petris: they are in form 
the fame with thofe in the northern ifles. There are feveral great and {mall circles of 
ftones in this ifle. The inhabitants are all Proteftants ; they obferve the feftivals of 
Chriftmas, Good-Friday, Eafter, and St. Michael’s Day. Upon the latter there is a 
general cavalcade, at which all the inhabitants rendezvous. They {peak the Irifh tongue, 

- and wear the Highland drefs, This ifle is the Duke of Argyle’s property, it being one 


of 
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of the iffes lately poffeffed by the laird of Mac-Lean: the parifh church in the ifle is 
called Soroby, and is a parfonage. 


The Ife of Coll. 


"THIS ifle lies about halfa league to the eaft and north-eaft of Tire-iy, from which 
it hath been fevered by the fea. It is ten miles in length, and three in breadth ; it is 
generally compofed of little rocky hills, covered with heath. The north-fide is much 
plainer, and arable ground, affording barley and oats; the inhabitants always feed on 
the latter, and thofe of Tire-iy on the former. The ifle of Coll produces mare boys than 
girls, and the ifle of Tire-iy more girls than boys; as if nature intended both thefe ifles 
for mutual alliances, without being at the trouble of going to the adjacent ifles or conti« 
nent to be matched. The parifl-book, in which the number of the baptized is to be 
feen, confirms this obfervation. ; 

There are feveral rivers in this ifle that afford falmon. There isa frefh-water lake in 
the fouth-eaft fide, which hath trouts and eels. Within a quarter of a mile lies a little 
cattle, the feat of Mac-Lean of Coll, the proprietor of the ifle: heand all the inhabitants 
are Proteftants; they obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Good-Friday, Eafter, and 
St. Michael: at the latter they have a general cavalcade, All the inhabitants fpeak the 
Irith tongue, (a few excepted,) and wear the habit ufed by the reft of the iflanders. 
This ifle is mach wholefomer than that of Tire-iy. 1 faw a gentleman of Mac-Lean of 
Coll’s family here, aged eighty-five, who walked up and down the fields daily. 

Cod and ling abound on the coatt of this ifle, and are of a larger fie here than in the 
adjacent ifles and continent. : ; 

On the fouth-ealt coaft of this ifle lie the train of rocks called the Carn of Coll; they 
reach about half a league from the fhore, and are remarkable for their fatality to fea- 
faring men, of which there are feveral late inftances. ‘There is no venomous creature 
in this ifland, or that of Tire-iy. 


, Rum. 


THIS ifle lies about fourleagues fouth from Skie; it is mountainous and heathy, 
but the coaft is arable and fruitful. ‘The ifle is five miles long from fouth to north, 
and three from eaft to welt; the north end produces fome wood. ‘The rivers on each 
fide afford falmon. There is plenty of land and fea-fowl ; fome of the latter, efpecially 
the puffin, build in the hills as much as in the rocks on the coaft, in which there are 
abundance of caves: the rock facing the weft fide is red, and that on the eaft fide grey. 
The mountains have fome bundred of deer grazing in them. ‘The natives gave mean 
account ofa ftrange obfervation, which they fay proves fatal to the pofterity of Lachlin, 
a cadet of Mac-Lean of Coll’s family; that if any of them fhoot at a deer on the moun. 
tain Finchra, he dies fuddenly, or contracts fome violent diftemper, which foon puts a 
period to his life. They told me fome inftances to this purpofe: whatever may be in 
it, there is none of the tribe above named will ever offer to fhoot the deer in that 


mountain. ‘ F ; 
The bay Loch-Screford on the eaft fide is not fit for anchoring, except without the 


entry. 
‘There is achapel in this ifle; the natives are Proteftants; Mac-Lean of Coll is pro- 


prietor, and the language and habit the fame with the northern ifles, 
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Sle Murk. 


IT lies a little to the fouth-weft of Rum, being four miles in circumference, all fur- 
rounded with a rock ; ‘it is fruitful in corn and grafs: the hawks in the rocks here are 
reputed to be very good. The cattle, fowls, and amphibia of this ifland, are the fame 
as in other ifles; the natives fpeak the Irith tongue only, and ufe the habit wore by their 
neighbours. : : ; 


Tle Cannay. 


' ‘THIS ifle lies about half a mile off Rum; it is two miles from fouth to north, and 
one from eaft to weft. It is for the moft part furrcunded with a high rock; and the 
whole fruitful if corn and grafs: the fouth end hath plenty of cod and ling. 
There is a high hill in the north end, which diforders the needle in the compafs: I 
laid the compafs on the ftony ground near it, and the needle went often round with 
reat {wiftnefs, and inftead of fettling towards the north, as ufual, it fettled here due eaft. 
fhe ftones in the furface of the » arth are black, and the rock below facing the fea is 
red: fome affirm that the needle of a fhip’s compafs, failing by the hill, is difordered by 


the force of the magnet in this rock ; but of this I have no certainty. 


The natives call this ifle by the name of Tarfin at fea; the rock Heifker on the fouth 
end abounds with wild geefein Auguft, and then they caft their quills: ‘The church in 
this ifle is dedicated ta St. Columbus, All the natives are Roman Catholics ; they ufe 
the language and habit of the other ifles. Allan Mac-Donald is proprietor. ‘There is 
good anchorage on the north-eatt of this ifle. 


A Defcription of the Ife of Egg. 

THIS ifle liesto the fouth of Skie about four leagues; it is three miles in length, 
and a mile and a half in breadth, and about nine in circumference : it is all rocky and 
mountainous from the middle towards the weft; the eaft fide is plainer, and more 
arable : the whole is indifferently good for pafturage and cultivation. There is a moun- 
tain in the fouth end, and on the top of it there is a high rock called Skur Egg, about 
an hundred and fifty paces in circumference, and has. a freth-water lake in the middle 
of it; there is no accefs to this rock but by one paflage, which makes it a natural fort. 
There isa harbour on the fouth-eaft fide of this ifle, which may be entered into by either 
fide the {mall ifle without it. - There is a very big cave on the fouth-weft fide of this 
‘ifle, capable of containing feveral hundreds of people. The coaft guarding the north- 
weft is a foft quarry of white (tone, having fome caves in it. There isa well in the vile 
lage called Fivepennies, reputed efficacious again{t feveral diflempers: the natives told 
me that it never fails to cure any perfon of their firft difeafe, only by drinking a quantity 
of it for the fpace of two or three days; and that if a ftranger lie at this well in the 
night-time, it will procure a deformity in fome part of his body, but has no effect ong 
native ; and this they fay hath been frequently experimented, : ; 

There is a heap of {tones here called Martin Defil, i.e. a place confecrated to the 
faint of that name, about which the natives oblige themfelves to make a tour round 
fun-ways. 3 : : ; , 

- There is another heap of ftones, which they fay was confecrated to the Virgin Mary, 

In the village on the fouth coatt of this ifle there is a well, called St. Katherine’s well 4 
the natives have it in great efteem, and believe it to be a catholicon for difeales. ‘They 
told me that it had been {uch ever fince it was confecrated by one Father Hugh, a popifh 
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prieft, in the following manner : he obliged all the inhabitants to come to this well, and 
then employed them to bring together a great heap of ftones at the head .of the fpring, 
by way of penance. This being done, he faid mais at the well, and then confecrated it; 
he gave each of the inhabitants a piece of wax candle, which they lighted, and all of 
them made the deffil, of going round the well fun ways, the prielt leading them: and 
from that time it was accounted unlawful to boil any meat with the water of this well. 

The natives obferve St. Katherine’s anniverfury ; all of them come to the well, and 
haviny drank a draught of it, they make the deflil round it fun ways; this is always 
performed on the fiftcenth day of April. ‘The inhabitants of this ifle are well propor- 
tioned ; they {peak the Irifh tongue only, and wear the habit of the iflanders; they are 
all Roman Catholicks, except one woman, that is a proteftant. 

There is a church here on the catt fide the ifle, dedicated to St. Donnan, whofe anni- 
verfary they obferve.. : ae 

About thirty yards from the church there isa fepulchral urn under ground ; it isa 
big ftone hewn to the bottom, about four feet deep, and the diameter of it is about the 
fame breadth; I caufed them to dig the ground above it, and we found a flat thin ftone 
covering the urn: it was almoft’ full of human bones, but no head among them, and 
they were fair and dry. T enquired of the natives what was become of the heads, and 
they could not tell ; but one of them faid, perhaps their head had been cut off with a 
two handed fword, and taken away bythe enemy. Some few paces to the north of the 
urn there is a narrow paflage under ground, but how far it reaches they could give me 
ho account, 

The natives dare not call this ifle by its ordinary name of Egg, when they are at fea, 
but ifland Nim-Ban-More, i, e. the ifle of big women. St. Donnan’s well, which is in 
the fouth-weft end, is in great efteem by the natives; for St. Donnan is the celebrated 
tutelar of this ile. The natives do not allow proteftants to come to their burial. 

The proprietors of the ifle aré Allan Mac-Donald of Moydort, and Allan Mac-Donald 
of Moron. 


St. Kilda, or Hirt. 


THE firft of thefe names is taken from one Kilder, who lived here ; and from him 
the large well Tombir-Kilda has alfo its name. Hirta is taken from the Irith Ter, which 
in that language fignifies weft ; this ifle lies direétly oppofite to the ifles of North-Vitt, 
Harries, &c. It is reckoned eighteen leagues from the former, and twenty from Har-- 
ries. Thisifle is by Peter Goas, in a map he made of it at Rotterdam, called St. Kil- 
der’; it is the remoteft of all the Scots north-weft ifles: it is about two miles in length, 
and one in breadth ; it is faced all round with a fteep rock, except the bay on the fouth- 
eaft, which is not a harbour fit for any veffel, though in the time of a calm one may land 
upon the rock, and get up into the ifland. with a little climbing. The land rifes pretty 
high in the middle, and there is one mountain higher than any other part of the ifland. 
There are feveral fountains of good water on each fide this ifle. The corn produced 
here is oats and barley, the latter is the largeft in the weltern ifles. 

‘The horfes and cows here are of a lower fize than in the adjacent ifles, but the fheep 
differ only in the bignefs of their horns, which are very long. 

‘There is an ancient fort on the fouth end of the bay called Dun-fir-Volg, i. e. the 
fort a the Volfcij: this is the fenfe put upon the word by the antiquaries of the oppofite 
ifles of Vift. 


‘The 
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The ifle Soa is near half a mile diftant from the weft fide of St. Kilda; it isa mile in 
circumference, very high, and fleep all round Borera, lies above two leagues north of 
St. Kilda; it is neara mile in circumference, the moft of it furrounded with a high rock. 
‘The largeft and the two leffer ifles are good for pafturage, and abound with a prodigious 
number of fea fowl, from March till September ; the Solan geefe are very numerous 
here, infomuch that the inhabitants commonly keep yearly above twenty thoufand 
young and old in there little ftone houfes, of which there are fome hundreds for preferv= 
ing their fowls, eggs, &c. They ufe no fale for preferving their fowl; the eggs of the 
fea wild fowl are preferved fome months in the athes of peats, and are aitringent to 
fuch as be not accuftomed to eat them. 

The Solan goofe is in fize famewhat Jefs than a land goofe, and of.a white colour, 
except the tips of the wings, which are black, and the top of their head, which is 
yellow ; their bill is long, fmall pointed, and very hard, and pierces an inch deep into 
wood, in their defcent after a fith laid on a board, as fome ufe to catch them. When 
they fleep, they put their head under their wings, but one of them keeps watch, and if 
that be furprized by the fowler (which often happens) all the reft are then eafily caught 
by the neck, one after another ; but if the centinel gives warning, by crying loud, then 
all the flock’ make their efcape. When this fowl fifhes for herring, it flies about fixty 
yards high, and then defcends perpendicularly into the fea, but after all other fith it de- 
icents a-[quint : the reafon for this manner of pur uing the herrings is, becaufe they 
are in greater fhoals than any other fith whatfoever. 

‘There isa barren tribe of Solan geefe, that keep always together, and never mix a- 
mong the reft that build and hatch. The Solan geefe come to thofe iflands in March, 
taking the advantage of a fouth-weft wind: before their coming, they fend a few of 
their number, as harbingers before-them, and when they have made a tour round the 
ifles, they return immediately to the company ; and in.a few daysafter, the whole flock 
comes together, and ftays till September.» The natives makea pudding of the fat of 
this fowl, in the ftomach of it, and boil it in their water-gruel, which they call brochan ; 
they drink it likewife for removing the cough : it is by daily experience found to be an 
excellent vulnerary. 

The inhabitants eat the Solan goofe-egg raw, and by experience find it to be a good 
pectoral, The Solan geefe are daily making up their nefts from March till September : 
they make them in the fhelves.of high rocks ; they fith, hatch, and make their nefts by 
turns, and they amafs for this end a great heap of grafs, and fuch other things as they catch 

" floating on the water: the fteward of St. Kilda told me, that they had found.a red coat 
in a neft, a brafs fun-dial, and an arrow, and fome Molucca beans in another net, 
This Solan goofe is believed to be the fharpeft fighted of all fea fowls ; it preferves five 
or fix herrings in its gorget entire, and carries them to the neft, where it {pews them 
out to ferve as food to the young ones: they are obferved to go a fifhing to feveral ifles 
that lie about thirty leagues diftant, and carry the fifh in their gorget all that way ; and 
this is contirmed by the Englith hooks, which are found fticking to the. fith-bones in 
their nefts, for the natives have no fuch hooks among them.. 

They have another bird here called Fulmar; it is a grey fowl, about the fize of a 
moor-hen: it has a ftrong bill, with wide noftrils 3 as often as it goes to fea, it isa cer- 
tain fign of a weftern wind, for it fits always on the rock, when the wind is to blow 
from any other quarter. ‘This fowl, the natives fay, picks its food out of live whales, 
and that it eats forrel; for both thofe forts of food are found in its neft. When any 
one approaches the Fulmar, it fpouts out at its bill about a quart of pure oil; the natives 

‘ : ; furprize 
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furprize the fowl and preferve the oil, and burn in their lamps: it is good againft rheu. 
matick pains and achs in the bones, the inhabitants of the adjacent ifles value it as a 
catholicon for difeafes ; fome take it for a vomit, others fora purge. It has been fuc- 
ceftfully ufed againft rheumatick pains in Edinburgh and London: in the latter it has 
been Jately’ufed to afluage the fwelling of a {trained foot, a cheek fwelled with the tooth. 
ach, and for difcuffing a hard boil; and proved fuccefsful in all the three cafes. 

There is plenty of cod and ling, of a great fize, round this ifle, the improvement of 

-which might be of great advantage. ; 

The inhabitants are about two hundred in number, and are well proportioned 3 they 
fpeak the Irith language only; their habit 4s much like that ufed in the adjacent ifles, 
but coarfer: they are not fubje€t to many difeafes; they contract a cough as oftenas 
any ftrangers land and ftay for any time among them, and it continues for fome eight or 
ten days; they fay the very infants on the breaft are infected by it. The men are 
ftronger than the inhabitants of the oppofite weftern ifles; they feed much on fowl, 
efpecially the Solan geefe, puffin, and fulmar, eating no falt with them. This is be- 
lieved to be the caufe of a leprofy, that is broke out.among them of late: one of them 
that was become corpulent, and had his throat almoft fhut up, being advifed by me to 
take falt with his meat, to exercife himfelf more in the fields than he had done of late, 
to forbear eating of fat fowl, and the fat pudding called giben, and to eat forrel, was 
very much concerned, becaufe all this was very difagreeable ; and my advifing him to 
eat forrel was perfe&tly a furprize to him: but when I bid him confider how the fat 
fulmar eat this plant, he was at la(t difpofed to take my advice; and by this means 
alone in a few days after, his voice was much clearer, his appetite recovered, and he was 
in a fair way of recovery. ‘I'welve of thefe lepers died the year after of this diftemper, 
and were in the fame condition with this man. 

Both fexes have a genius for poefy, and compofe entertaining verfes and fongs in 
their own language, which is very emphatical. Some years ago, about twenty of their 
number happened to be confined in the rock Stack N’armin for feveral days together, 
without any kind of food ; the feafon then not favouring their endeavours to return home, 
one of their number plucked all their knives out of the hafts, wrought a hook out of 
each, and then beat them out to their former length ; he hada ftone for an anvil, and a 
dagger for a hammer and file: and with thefe rude hooks, and a few forry fifhing-lines, 
‘they purchafed fith for their maintenance, during their ¢onfinement for feveral days in 
the rock. All the men in the ifle having gone to the ifle Boreray for purchafe, the: 
rope that faftened their boat happened to break; and by this unlucky accident, the 
boat wag quite loft, and the poor people confined in the ifle from the middle of March 

_till the latter end of May, without fo much asa cruft of bread; but, they had theep, 
‘fowl, and fifh-in abundance. They were at a lofs how to acquaint their wives and 
friends, that all of them were alive; but to effect this, they kindled as many fires on 
the top of an eminence as there were men in number +, this was no fooner feen, and the 
fires counted, then the women underitood the fignal, and were fo overjoyed at this un+ 
expected news, that they fell to labour the ground with the foot-fpade, a fatigue they 
had never been accuftomed to; and that year’s product of corn was the moft plentiful 
that they had for many years before. Aiter the fteward’s arrival in the ifle about the 
end of May, he fent his galley to bring home all the men confined in the ifle, to their 
fo much longed for St. Kilda; where the mutual joy. between them and their wives, 
and other relations, was extraordinary. | ; ; 
The inhabitants are of the reformed religion; they affemble in the church-yard on the 
Lord’s Day, andin the morning they fay the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, an¢ Ten Command. 
VOL, III, : 4Q ments : 
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ments : they work at no employment:till Monday, neither will they allow-a ftranger 
to work fooner. ‘The officer, or fteward’s deputy commonly, and fometimes any of 
their neighbours, baptize their children foon after they are born ; and int the following 
form: * 4. I. Tbapuze you to your father and mother, in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft.” They marry early and publickly, all the natives of both fexes being 
prefent ; the officer who performs the marriage tenders a crucifix to the married couple, 
who lay their right hands on it, and then the marriage is ratified. 

They obferve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, Good Friday, and that of ‘All-Saints ; 
upon the latter they bake a large cake, in form of a triangle, furrowed round, and it 
mutt be all eaten that night. They are hafpitable, and charitable to {trangers, as well 
as the poor belonging to themfelves, for whom all the families contribute a proportion 
monthly, and at every feftival each family fends them a piece of mutton or beef, 

~ They fwear decifive oaths by the crucifix, and this puts an end to any controverly ; 
for there is not one inftance, or the leaft fu(picion of perjury among them. ‘The cruci- 
‘fix is of brafs, and about nine inches in length ; it lies upon the altar, but they pay no 
religious worthip to it. One of the inhabitants was fo fincere, that, (rather than for- 
‘fwear himfelf on the crucifix, he confeffed a capital crime before the minifler, and my. 

. felf. They never (wear, or fteal, neither do they take God’s name in vain at any'time 5. 
they are free from whoredom and adultery, and of thofe other immoralities that abound 
fo much every where elfe. 

One of the inhabitants called Roderick, a fellow that could not read, obtruded a falfe 
religion upon the credulous people, which he pretended-to have received from St. John 
the Baptift. It is remarkable, that in his rhapfodies, which he called prayers, he had 
the word Eli; and to this purpofe, Eli is our preferver. ‘There is a little hill, upon 
which he fays John the Baptift delivered fermons and pravers to him; this he called 
John’s-Bufh, and made the people believe it was fo facred that if either cow or fheep 
did tafte of its grafs, they were to be killed immediately after, and the owners were to 
eat them, but never without the company of the impoftor. He made them likewife be- 
lieve that each of them had a tutelar faint in heaven to intercede for them, and the an- 

" niverfary of every one of thofe was to be neceflarily obferved, by having a {plendid 

treat, at which the impofter was always the principal perfon. He taught the women a 
devout hymn, which he faid he had from the Virgin Mary; he made them believe that 
it fecured any woman from mifcarriage that could repeat it by heart, and each of them 
paid the impoftor a fheep for it, . 

_ Upon-Mr. Campbell’s arrival and mine in St. Kilda, Roderick madea public recanta- 
tion of his impofture; and being then by us brought to the ifle of Harries, and after- 
wards to the ifle of Skie, he has made public confeffion in feveral churches of his con- 
verfe with the devil, and not John the Baptift, as he pretended, and feems to be very — 
penitent. He is now in Skie ifle, from whence he is never to return to his native coun- 
uy. His neighbours are heartily glad to be rid of fuch a villian, and are now happily 
delivered from the errors he impofed upon them. ‘The ifle is the Laird of Mac-leod’s 
property, he is head of one of the moft ancient tribes in the ifles ; he beltows the ifle 
upon a cadet of his name, whofe fortune is low, to maintain his family, and heis called 
iteward of it: he vifits the ifle once every fammer, to demand the rents, viz. down, 
wool, butter, cheefe, cows, horfes, fowl, oil, and barley. The fteward’s deputy is one 
of the natives, and ftays always upon. the place; ie has free lands, and an omer of 
barley from each family ; and hzs the honour of being the firft and laft in their boat, 
as they go and come to the leffer ifles or rocks. The ancient meafure of omer and cu- 
bit continues to be ufed in this ifle. They have neither gold nor filver, ,but barter 
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among themfelves and the ftewards. men for what they want. Some years ago the 
fteward determined to exact a theep from every family in the ifle, the number amount- 
ing to twenty feven ; and for this he put them in mind of a late precedent, of their hav- 
ing given the like number to his predeceflor. But they anfwered, that what they gave 
then, was voluntary, and ‘upon an extraordinary occafion of his being wind-bound in 
the ifle, and that this was not to be a cuftom afterwards. However the fleward fent his 
brother, and with a competent number of meu to take the fheep from them by force ; 
but the natives arming themfelves with their daggers, and fithing rods attacked the 
{teward’s brother, giving him fome blows on thc head, and forced him and his party to 
retire, and told him that they would pay no new taxes: and by this ftout refiftance, 
they preferved their freedom from fuch impofiticn. ; 

The inhabitants live contentedly together in a little village on the eaft-fide St. Kilda, 
which they commonly call the country ; and the ifle Borreray, which is litle more than 
two leagués diftant from them, they call the northern country. The diftance between 
their houfes is by them called the High-ftreet : their houfes are low, built of ftone and 
acement of dry earth; they have couples and ribs of wood covered with thin earthern 
turf, thatched over thefe with {traw, and the roof fecured on each fide with double 
ropes of ftraw or heath, poifed at the end with many ftones: their beds are commonly 
made in the wall of their houfes, and they Ke on ftraw, but never on feathers or down, 
though they have them in greater plenty than all the weftern ifles befides. The reafon 
for making their bed-room in the walls of their houfes, is to make room for.their cow’, 
which they take in during the winter and {pring. 

They are very exact in their properties, and divide both the fihhing as well as fowling 
rocks with as great nicenefs as they do their corn and.grafs;. one will not allow - his 
neighbour to fit and fith on his feat, for this being a part of his poffelfion, ‘he will take. 
care that no encroachment be made upon the leaft part of it: and this with a particular, 
regard to their fucceffors, that they may lofe no privilege depending upon any parcel of 
their farm. They have but one boat in the ifle, and every man hath a fhare in it, pro-. 
portionably to the acres of ground for which they pay rent. They are ftout rowers, 
and will tug at the oar fora long time, without any intermiffion. When they fail, they. 
ufe no compafs, but take their meafures from the fun, moon, or ftars; and they rely 
much on the courfe of the various flocks of fea fowl: and this laft is their fureft direc- 
tofy. When they go to the leffer ifles and rocks to bring home fheep, or any other 
purchafe, they carry an iron pot with them, and each family furnifhes one by turns; 
and the owner on fuch occafions has a fmall tax paid him by all the families in the ifle, 
which is by them called the pot-penny. 

_ There was another tax paid by each family to one of the natives, as often as they 
kindled a fire in any of the leffer ifles or rocks, and that for the ufe of his fteel and 
flint ; and this was by them called the fire-penny. 

This tax was very advantageous to the proprictor, but very uneafy to the common- 
wealth, who could not be furnifhed with fire on thefe occafions any other way. But I 
told them that the chryftal growing in the rock on the fhore would yield fire, if ftruck 
with the back ofa knife, and of this I fhewed them an experiment; which when they 
fiw, was a very furprifing, and to thema profitable difcovery in their efteem, being fuch 

3 could be had by every man in the ifle; and at the fame time delivered them from an 
endlefs charge : but it was very difobliging to the poor man who loft his tax by it. ° 

The inhabitants of St. Kilda excel all thofe I ever faw in climbing rocks: they told 
me that fome years ago their boat was fplit to pieces upon the weit fide of Borrera ifle, 
and they were jorced to Jay hold on a bare rock, which was fteep, and above twenty 
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fathom high ; netwithftanding this difficulty, fome of them climbed up to the top, and 
fram thence let down a rope and plaids, and fo drew up all the boat’s crew, though the 
climbing this rock would feem impoffible to any other except themfelves. + 

‘This little commonwealth hath two ropes of about twenty four fathoms length each, 
for climbing the rocks, which they do by turns; the ropes are fecured all round with 
cows’ hides falted for the ufe, and vane preferves them from being cut by the edge of - 
the rocks. By the affiflance of thefe ropes they purchafe a great number of eggs and 
fowls : I have feen them bring home in a morning twenty-nine large bafkets all full of 
eggs 3 the leaft of the bafkets contained four hundred big eggs, and the reft eight hun- 
dred and above of lefler eggs. They had with them at the fame time about two thou- 
fand fea fowl, and fome {ith, together with fome limpets, ‘called para/ia, the biggeft I 
ever faw. They catch many fowls likewile, by laying their gins, which are made of 
horfe-hair, having a noofe at the diftance of two feet each; the ends of the rope at 
which the noofe hangs, are fecured by ftone. 

The natives gave me an account of a very extraordinary rifque which one of them 


“ran as laying his gins, which was thus : As he was walking bare-foot along the rock 


where he had fixed his gin, he happened to put his toe in a noofe, and immediately fell 
down the rock, but hung by the toe, the gin being ftrong enough to hold him, and the 
ftones that fecured it on each,end being heavy: the poor man continued hanging thus 
for ‘the {pace of a night on a rock twenty fathom height above the fea, until one of his 
Saghbous hearing him cry, came to his refcue, drew him up by the feet, and fo faved 

im. 

" Thefe poor people do fometimes fall down as they climb the rocks, and perith :: their 
wives on fuch occafions make doleful fongs, which they call lamentations. The chief 
topicks are their courage, their dexterity in climbing, and their great affeGtion which 


_ they fhewed to. their wives and children. 


t is ordinary with a fowler, after he has got his purchafe of fowls, to pluck the fatteft, 
and carry it home to his wife as a mark of his affection ; and this is called the rock-fowl. 
The batchelors do in like manner carry this rock fowl to their fweethearts, and it is 
the greateft prefent they can make, confidering the danger they run in acquiring it. 
‘The richeft man in the ifle has not above eight cows, eighty fheep, and two or three 
horfes. If a native here have buta few cattle,-he will marry a woman, though fhe haye- 


‘no other portion from her friends but a pound of horfe-hair, to make a gin to cate 


fowls. : 
, The horfes here are very low of ftature, and employed only to carry home their: 
peats and turf, which is their fuel. ‘The inhabitants ride their horfes (which were but 
eighteen in all) at the anniverfary cavalcade of All-Saints: this they never fail to ob. 
fexve. “They begin at the fhore, and ride as far as the houfes; they ufe no faddles of 
any kind, nor bridle, except a rope of {traw which manages the horfe’s head: and when 
they have all taken the horfes by turns, the fhow is over for that time. 

This ifle produces the fineft hawks in the weftern ifles, for they go many leagues for 
their prey, their being no land-fowl in St. Kilda proper for them to eat, except pigeons: 
and plovers. : 

One of the inhabitants of St. Kilda being fome time ago wind-bound in the ifle of 
Harries, was prevailed on by fome of them that traded to Glafgow to go thither with: 
them. He was aftonifhed at the length of the voyage, and of the great kingdoms as he 
thought them, that is ifles, by which they failed; the largeft in his way did not exceed, 
twenty four miles in length, but he confidered how much they exceeded his own little 
native country, j : 

Upon 
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* Upon his arrival at Glafgow, he was like ofte that had-dropt from the clouds into a. 
new world; whofe language, habit, &c. were in all refpets new to him: he never ima- 
gined that fueh big houfes of ftone were made with hands; and for the pavements of the 
itreets, he thought it muft needs be altogether natural; for he could not believe that 
men would be at the pains to beat ftones into the ground to walk upon. He ftood 
dumb at the door of his lodging with the greateft admiration ; and when he faw a coach 
and two horfes, he thought it to be a little houfe they were drawing at their tail, with 
men in it; but he condemned the coachman for a fool to fit fo uneafy, for he thought 
it fafer to fit on the horfe’s back. The mechanifin of the coach-wheel, and its running 
about, was the preateft of all his wonders. 

When he went through the ftreets he defired to have one to lead him by the hand. 
Thomas Rofs, a merchant, and others, that took the diverfion to carry him through 
the town, afked his opinion of the High Church? He anfwered, that it was a large 
rock, yet there weré fome in St. Kilda much higher, but that thefe were the belt caves 
he ever faw ; for that was the idea which he conceived of the pillars and arches upon 
which the church ftands. When they carried him into the church, he was yet more 
furprifed, and held up his hands with admiration, wondering how it was poffible for: 
men to build fuch a prodigious fabric, which he fuppofed to be the largeft in the uni. 
verfe. He could not imagine what the pews were defigned for, and he fancied the people 
that wore mafks (not knowing whether they were men or women) had been guilty of. 
fome ill thing, for which they dared not fhew their faces. He was amazed at women’s. 
wearing patches, and fancied them to have been blifters. Pendants feemed to him the. 
moft ridiculous of all things ; he condemned perriwigs mightily, and much more the- 
powder ufed in them: in fine, he condemned all things as fuperfluous he faw.not.in 
his own country. He looked with amazement on every thing that was new to him. When: 
he heard the church-bells ring, he was under a mighty confternation, as if the fabric of. 
the world had been in great diforder. He did not think there had been fo many people 
in'the world'as in the city of Glafgow ; and it was a great myftery to him to think what: 
they could alt defign by living fo many in one place. He wondered how they could all 
be furnifhed with provifion; and when he faw big. loaves, he could not tell whether 
they were bread, {tone, or wood. He was amazed to think how they could be pro. 
vided with ale, for he never faw any there that drank water. He wondered how they 
made them fine clothes, and to fee ftockings made without being firft cut and affer-. 
wards fewn, was no fmall wonder to him. He thought it Bolith in women to. 
wear thin filks, as being a very improper habit for: fuch as pretended to any fort of 
employment. When he faw the women’s feet, he judged them to be of another fhape 
than thofe of.the men, becaufe of the different fhape of their thoes. He did tot. 
prove of the heels worn by men or women ; and when he obferved horfes with foes 
on their feet, and faftened with iron nails, he could not forbear laughing, and. tho 
it the moft ridiculous thing that ever fell under his obfervation. He longed: to fee his 

‘ Rative country again, and paflionately withed it were bleffed witlrale, brandy, tobapeo, 
and iron, as Glafgow was. 

There is a couple of large eagles who have their neft on the nortlr end of the ifles . 
the inhabitants told me that they commonly make their purchafe in the adjacent ifles 
and continent, and never take fo much as a lamb or hen from the place of their abode, 
where they propagate their kind. I forgot to give an account of a fingular. providence 
that happened to 2 native in the iffe of Skie, called Neil; who when an infant was left 
by his mother in the field, not far from the houfes on the north fide Loch-Portrie ;, 
an eagle came in the mean time, and carridd him away in its talons ae far as the fouth 
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fide of the Loch, and there, laying him on the ground, fome people that were herd- 
ing fheep there perceived it, and hearing the infant cry, ran immediately to its refcue ; 
and by good Providence found him untouched by the eagle, and carried him home. to 
his mother, He is ftill living in that parifh, and by reafon of this accident, is dif. 
tinguifhed among his neighbours by the firname of Eagle. 


An Account of the Second-Sight, in Irifh called Taifh. 


The fecond-fight is a fingular faculty of feeing an otherwife invifible obje€t, withont 
any previous means ufed by the perfon that fees it for that end; the vifion makes {uch 
a lively impreffion upon the feers, that they neither fee nor think of any thing elle, 
except the vifion, as long as it continues: and then they appear penfive or jovial, ac- 
cording to the objeét which was reprefented to them. ° 

At the fight of a vifion, the eye-lids of the perfon are erected, and the eyes continue 
ftaring until the objet vanifh. This is obvious to others who are by, when the perfons 
happen to fee a vifion, and occurred more than once to my own obfervation, and to 
others that were with me. 

‘There is one in Skie, of whom his acquaintance obferved, that when he fees a vifion, 
the inner part of his eye-lids turn fo far upwards, that after the obje& difappears, he 
muft draw them down with his fingers, and fometimes employs others to draw them 
down, which he finds to be the much eafier way. 

This faculty of the fecond-fight does not lineally defcend in a family, as fome imagine, 
for I know feveral parents who are endowed with it, but their children not, and vice 
verfa: neither is it acquired by any previous compaét. And, after a ftrid: inquiry, I 
could never learn from any among them, that this faculty was communicable any way 
whatfoever: 

The feer knows neither the object, time, nor place of a vifion, before it appears ; 
and the fame objett is often feen by different perfons, living at a confiderable diftance 
from one another. The true way of judging as to the time and circumftance of an ob- 
je@, is by obfervation ; for feveral perfons of judgment, without this faculty, are more 
capable to judge of the defign of a vifion, than a novice that is a feer. If an object 
appear in the day or night, it will come to pafs fooner or later accordingly. 

If an object is feen early in a morning (which is not frequent,) it will be accom- 
plithed in a few hours afterwards. If at noon, it will commonly be accomplithed that 
very day. If in the evening, perhaps that night; if after candles be lighted, it will be 
accomplithed that night: the latter always in accomplifhment, by weeks, months, and 
fometimes years, according to the time of night the vifion is feen, 

‘When a fhroud is perceived about one, it is a fure prognottic of death: the time is 
judged according to the height of it about the perfon: for if it is not feen above the 
Middle, death is not to be expeéted for the fpace of a year, and perhaps fome months 
longer ; and as it is frequently feen to afcend higher towards the head, death is con- 
cluded to be at hand within a few days, if not Hours, as daily experience confirms. 
Examples of this kind were thewn me, when the perfons of whom the obfervations then 
made enjoyed perfe& health. : : 

One inftance was lately foretold by a feer that was a novice, concerning the death 
of one of my acquaintance ; this was communicated to a few only, and with great con- 
‘fidence ; I being one of the number did not in the leaft regard it, until the death of 
the perfon about the time foretold, did cqnfirm me of the certainty of the prediétion. 


The 
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The novice mentioned above is now a fkilful feer, as appears from many late inftances ; 
he lives in the parifh of St. Mary’s, the moft northern in Skie. : 

If a woman is feen ftanding at a man’s left hand, it is a prefage that the will be his 
wife, whether they be married to others, or unmarried at the tim2 of the apparition. 

If two or three women are feen at once ftanding near a man’s Icft hand, the that is 
next him will undoubtedly be his wife firft, and fo on, whether all three, or the man be 
fingle or.married at the time of the vifion or not; of which there are feveral late in- 
ftauces among thofe of my acquaintance. It is an ordinary thing for them to fee a man 
that is to come to the houfe fhortly after ; and if he is not of the feer’s acquaintance, 
yet he gives fuch a lively defcription of his ftature, complexion, habit, 8c. that upon his 
arrival he anfwers the character given him in all refpeéts. 

If the perfon fo appearing be one of the feer’s acquaintance, he will tell his name, as 
well as other particulars ; and he can tell by his countenance whether he comes ina good 
or bad humour. 

T have been feen thus myfelf by feers of both fexes at fome hundred miles diftanee ; 
fome that faw me in this manner, had never feen me perfonally, and it happened ac- 
cording to their vifions, without any previous defign of mine to go to thofe places, my 
coming there being purely accidental. 

It is ordinary with them to'fee houfes, gardens, and trees, in places void of all three ; 
and this in procefs of time ufes to be accomplifhed : as at Mogftot in the ifle of Skie, 
where there were but a few forry cow-houfes thatched with ftraw, yet ina few years 
after, the vifion which appeared often was accomplifhed, by the building of feveral 
good houfes on the very {pot reprefented to the feers, and by the planting of orchards 
there, 

To fee a fpark of fire fall upon one’s arm or breaft, is a forerunner of a dead child 
to be feen in the arms of thofe perfons; of which there are feveral frefh inftances. 

-To fee a feat empty at the time of one’s fitting in it, is a prefage of that perfon’s death 
quickly after. ; 

When a novice, or one that has lately obtained the fecond-fight, fees a vifion in the 
night-time without doors, and comes near a fire, he prefently falls into a fwoon. 

Some find themfelves as it were in a crowd of people, having a corpfe which they carry 
along with them ; and after fuch vifions the feers come in fweating, and defcribe the 
people that appeared; if there be any of their acquaintance among them, they give 
an account of their names, as alfo of the bearers, but they know nothing concerning 
the corple. 

All thofe who have the fecond-fight do not always fee thefe vifions at once, though 
they be together at the time. But if one, who has this faculty, defignedly touch his fellows 
feer at the inftant of a vifion’s appearing, then the fecond fees it as well as the firlt ; and 
this is fometimes difcerned by thofe that are near them on fuch occafions, 

There is a way of foretelling death bya cry that they call Taifk, which fome call-a 
Wrath in the Lowland. 

‘They hear a loud cry without doors, exaétly refembling the voice of fome particular 
perfon, whofe death is foretold by it. The laft inftance given me of this kind was in 
the village Rigg, in the ifle of Skie. : 

Five women were fitting together in the fame room, and all of them heard a loud cry 
-paffing by the window; they thought it plainly to be the voice of a maid who was one 
of the number ; fhe blufhed at the time, though not fenfible of her fo doing, contraéted. 
.a fever next day, and died that week. ; 


¢ . Things 
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Things alfo are foretold by fmelling, fometimes as follows: fifh or fleh is frequently 
fmelled in a fire, when at the fame time neither of the two are in the houfe, or in any 
probability like to be had in it for fome weeks or months; for they feldom eat flefh, 
and though the fea be near them, yet they catch fith but feldom, in the winter and 
{pring. ‘this fmell feveral perfons have, who are not endued with the fecond-fight, 
and it is always accomplifhed foon after. 

Children, horfes, and cows fee the fecond-fight, as well as men and women advanced 
in years. 

‘That children fee it is plain from their crying aloud at the very inftant that a corpfe 
or any other vifion appears to an ordinary feer. I was prefent ina houfe where a 
child cried out of a fudden, and being afked the reafon of it, he anfwered that he had 
feen a great white thing lying on the board which was in the corner: but he was not 
believed until a feér who was prefent told them that the child was in the right: “ For, 
(faid he,) 1 faw a corpfe and the fhroud about it, and the board will be ufed as part of a 
coffin, or fome way employed about a corpfe:” and, accordingly, it was made into a 
coffin, for one who was in perfeét health at the time of the vifion. 

"That horfes {ee it is likewife plain from their violent and fudden ftarting, when the 
rider or feer in company with him fees a vifion of any kind, night or day. It is ob- 
fervable of the horfe, that he will not go forward that way, until he be led about at fome 
diftance from the common road, and then he is in a [weat. 

A horle fattened by the common road on the fide of Loch-Skerinefs in Skie, did break 
his rope at noon-day, and run up and down without the leaft vifible caufe, But two of 
the neighbourhood that happened to be at a little diftance, and in view of the horfe, did 
at the fame time feea confiderable number of men about acorpfe, direéting their courfe 
to the church of Snifort; and this was accomplifhed within a few days after, by the 
death of a gentlewoman who lived thirteen miles frum that church, and came from ane 
other parith, from whence very few come to Snifort to be buried. . 

"That cows fee the fecond-fight appears from this ; that when a woman is milking a 
«ow, and then happen to fee the fecond-fight, the cow runs away in a great fright -at 
the fame time, and will not be pacified for fome time after. : 

Before I mention more particulars difcovered by the fecond fight, it may not be amifs 
40 anfwer the objections that have lately been made againft the reality of it. 

Object. 1. Vhefe feers are viGionary and melancholy people, and fancy they fee things 
that do not appear to them, or any body elfe. 

Anfw. The people of thefe ifles, and particularly the feers, are very temperate, and 
their dict is fimple and moderate in quantity and quality ; fo that their brains are not 
in all probability difordered by undigefted fumes of meat or drink. Both fexes are free 
from hytteric fits, convulfions, and feveral other diftempers of that fort; there are 
no madmen among them, nor any inftance of felf-murder. It is obferved among then, 
that aman drunk never fees the fecond fight ; and he that is a vifionary would difcover 
himfelf in other things as well as in that; and fuch as fee it are not judged to be vi- 
fionaries by any of their friends or acquaintance. 

Objeét. 2. There is none Among the learned able to oblige the world with a fatisfy- 
ing account of thofe vifions, therefore it is not to be believed. 

‘Anfiw. If every thing for which the learned are not able to give a fatisfying account 
be condemned as impoffible, we may find many other things generally believed that 
mutt be rejeéted as falfe by this rule. For inftance, yawning, and its influence, and that 
the loadftone attragts iron; and yet thefe.are true as well as harmlefs, though we can 

give 
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give no fosyine acccunt of their caufes. And if we know fo little of natural caufes, 
how much lefs can we pretend to things that are fupernatural ? 

Objec?. 3. The feers are impoftors, and the people who believe them are credulous, 
and cafily impofed upon. ; 

Anfw. The feers are generally illiterate and well-meaning people, and altogether void 
of defign, nor could I ever learn that any of them made the leaft gain-by it, neither is it 
reputable among them to have that faculty : befides the people of the ifles are not fo 
credulows as to believe implicitly, before the thing foretold is accomplifhed ; but when 
it aGually comes to pafs afterwards, it is not in their power to deny it, without offering 
violence to their fenfes and reafon. Befides, if the feers were deceivers, can it be rea- 
fonable to imagine, that all the iflanders, who have not the fecond fight, fhould com- 
bine together, and offer violence to their underftandings and fenfes, to force themfelves 
to believe a lie from age to age. ‘There are feveral perfons among them, whofe birth 
and education raife them above the fufpicion of concurring with an impofture, merely 
to gratify an illiterate and contemptible fort of perfons; nor can a reafonable man be- 
licve that children, horfes, and cows could be pre-engaged in a combination to perfuade 
the world of the reality of the fecond fight. 

Such as deny thofe vifions give their affent to feveral ftrange paffages in hiftory, upon 
the authority aforefaid of hiftorians that lived feveral centuries before our time; and 
yet they deny the people of this generation the liberty to believe their intimate friends 
and acquaintance, men of probity and unqueftionable reputation, and of whofe veracity 
they have greater certainty, than we can have of any antient hiftorian. 

Every vifion that is feen comes exaétly to pals according to thé true rules of obfer- 
vation, though novices and heedle!s perfons do not always judge by thofe rules. 1 
remember the feers returned me this anfwer to my objeétion, and gave feveral in{tances 
to that purpofe, whereof the following is one. 

A boy of my acquaintance was often furprifed at the fight of a coffin clofe by his 
fhoulder, which put him into a fright, and made him to believe it was a forerunner of 
his own death, and this his neighbours alfo judged to be the meaning of that vifion ; 
but a feer that lived in the village Knockow, where the boy was then a fervant, told 
them that they were under a great miftake, and defired the boy to lay hold of the firft 
opportunity that offered; and when he went to a burial, to remember to aé& as a 
bearer for fome moments: and this he did accordingly within a few days after, when 
one of his acquaintance died ; and from that time forward he was never troubled with 
feeing a coffin at his fhoulder, though he has feen many at a diftance, that concerned 
others. He is now reckoned one of the exaételt feers in the pariih of St. Mary's in 
Skie, where he lives. 

There is another inftance of a woman in Skie, who frequently faw a vifion repre. 
fenting a woman having a fhroud about her up to the middle, but always appeared with 
her back towards her, and the habit in which it feemed to be drefled refembled her 
own; this wasa myltery for fome time, until the woman tried an experiment to fatisfy 
her curiofity, which was to drefs herfelf contrary to the ufual way; that is, fhe put that 
part of her clothes behind which was always betore, fancying that the vifion at the next 
appearing would be the eafier diftinguifhed : and it fell out accordingly, tor the vifion 
foon after profented itfelf with its face and drefs looking towards the woman, and it 
proved to refersble herfelf in all points, and the died in a little time after. 

‘There are vifions feen by feveral perions, in whofe days they are not aceomplithed ; 
and this is one of the reafons, why fome things have been feen that are faid never to 
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come to pafs, and there are alfo feveral vifions feen which are not underftood until 
they be accomplifhed. 

The fecond fight is not a late difcovery feen by oné or two in a corner, or a remote 
ifle, but it is feen by many perfons of both fexes in feveral ifles, feparated above forty 
or fifty leagues from one another: the inhabitants of many of thefe ifles never had the 
leaft converfe by word or writing; and this faculty of feeing vifions having continued, 
as we were informed by tradition, ever fince the plantation of thefe ifles, without being 
difproved by the niceft {ceptic, after the ftriteft inquiry, feems to be a clear proof of 
its reality. 

It is obfervable, that it was much more common twenty years ago than at prefent ; 
for one in ten do not fee it now that faw it then. 

Yhe fecond fight is not confined to the Weftern Ifles alone, for I have an account 
that it is likewife {een in feveral parts of. Holland, but particularly in Bommel, by a 
woman, for which fhe is courted by fome, and dreaded by others. She fees a fmoke about 
one’s face, which is a forerunner of the death of a perfon fo feen; and fhe did a€tually 
foretel the death of feveral that lived there: fhe was living in that town this laft winter. 

The corpfes-candles, or dead-men’s lights in Wales, which are certain prognoftics 
of death, are well known and attefted. 

The fecond fight is likewife feen in the Ifle of Man, as appears by this inftance : 
Capt. Leaths, the chict magiftrate of Belfalt, in his voyage 1690, loft thirteen men by a 
violent {torm, and, upon his landing in the Ifle of Man, an ancient man, clerk to a parith 
there, told him immediately that he had loft thirteen men ; the Captain inquiring how he” 
came to the knowledge of that, he anfwered, that it was by thirteen lights which he had 
feen come into the church-yard ; as Mr. Sacheverel tells us, in his late Defcription of 
the Ifle of Man. 

It were ridiculous to fuppofe a combination between the people of the Wettern Ifles of 
Scotland, Holland, Wales, and the Ifle of Man, fince they are feparate 1 by long feac, 
and are people of different languages, governments, and interefts: they have no 
correfpondence between them, and it is probable, that thofe inhabiting the North weft 
ifles have never yet heard that any fuch vifions are feen in Holland, Wales, or the Ife 
of Man. 

Four men of the village Flodgery in Skie being at fupper, one of them did fuddenly 
let fall his knife on the table, and looked with an angry countenance; the company 
obferving it, inquired his reafon, but he returned them no anfwer until they had fupped,. 
and then he told them that when he let fall his knife, he fawaa corpfe with the fhroud 
about it laid on the table, which furprifed him, and that a little time would accom- 
plifh the vifion. It fell out accordingly, for in a few days after one of the family 
died, and happened to be laid on that very table. This was told me by the mafter of 
the family. 

Daniel Stewart, an inhabitant of Hole in the north parifh of St. Mary’s in the Iile of 
Skie, faw at noon-day five men on horfeback riding northward ; he ran to meet them, 
and when he came to the road, he could fee none of them, which was very furprifing 
to him, and he told it his neighbours: the very next day he faw the fame number of 
men and horfe coming along the road, but was not fo ready to meet them as before, 
until he heard them fpeak, and then he found them to be thofe that he had feen the day 
before in a vifion; this was the only vifion of the kind he had ever feen in his life. 
‘The company he faw was Sir Donald Mac-Donald and his retinue, who at the time of 
the vifion was at Armidal, near forty miles fouth of the place where the man lived. 

10 A woman 
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A woman of Stornbay in Lewis had a maid who faw vifions, and often fell into a 
Avoon; her miftrefs was very much concerned about her, but could not find out any 
means to prevent her feeing thofe things: at laft fhe refolved to pour fome of the water 
ufed in baptifm on her maid’s face, believing this would prevent her feeing any more 
fights of this kind. And accordingly fhe carried her maid with her next Lord’s Day, 
and both of them fat near the bafin in which the water ftood, and after baptifm, before 
the minifter had concluded the laft prayer, fhe put her hand in the bafin, took up as 
much water as fhe could, and threw it on the maid’s face; at which ftrange action the 
ninifler and the congregation were equally furprized. After prayer, the minifter in. 
quired of the woman the meaning of {uch as an unbecoming and diltraded aGion ; fhe 
told him, it was to prevent her maid’s feeiig vifions: and it fell out accordingly, for 
from that time fhe never once more faw a vifion of any kind. ‘his account was given 
me by Mr. Morifon minifter of the place, before feveral of his parifhioners who knew 
the truth ofit. 1 fubmit the matter of fact to the cenfire of the learned; but for my 
own part, I think it to have been one of Satan’s devices to make credulous people have 
an efteem for holy water. 

Johan Morrifon of Bragir in Lewis, a perfon of unqueftionable fincerity and reputa- 
tion told me, that within a mile of his houle a gis] of twelve years old was troubled at the 
frequent fight of a vifion, refembling herfelf in flature, complexion, drefs, &c. and 
feemed to ftand or fit, and to be always employed as the girl was; this proved a great 
trouble to her: her parents being much concerned about it, confulted the faid John 
Morrifon, who inquired if the girl was in{truéted in the principles of her religion, and 
finding fhe was not, he bid them teach her the Creed, ‘len Commandments, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, and that fhe fhould fay the latter daily after her prayers, Mr. Morifon 
and his family joined in prayer in the girl’s behalf, begging that God of his goodnefs 
would be pleafed to deliver her from the trouble of fuch a vifion: after which, and the 
girl’s complying with the advice as above, fhe never faw it any more. 

-A man living three miles to the north of the faid John Morrifon, is much haunted by 
a fpirit, appearing in all points like to himfelf; and heatks many impertinent queftions 
of the man when in the fields, but fpeaks not a word to him at home, though he feldom 
miffes to appear to him every night in the houfe, but to no other perfon. He told this 
to one of his neighbours, who advifed him to caft a live coal at the face of the vifion the 
next time he appeared: the man did fo next night, and all the family faw the adtion; 
but the following day the fame {pirit appeared to him in the fields, and beat him feverély, 
fo as to oblige him to keep his bed for the fpace of fourteen days after. Mr. Morifon 
minifter of the parifh, and feveral of his friends came to fee the man, and joined in prayer 
that he might be freed from this trouble, but he was ftill haunted by that fpirit a year 
after [left Lewis. 

A man in Knockow, in the parifh of St. Mary’s, the northernmoft in Skie, being in 
perfect health, and fitting with his fellow-fervants at night, was on a fudden taken ifl, 
dropt from his feat backward, and then fell a vomiting ; at which all the family were 
much concerned, he having never been fubjett to the like before: but he came to him. 
felf foon after, and had no fort of pain about him. One of the family, who was accuf- 
tomed to fee the fecond fight, told them that the man’s illnefs proceeded from a very 
ftrange caufe, which was thus: an _ill-natured woman (naming her by her name) who 
lives in the next adjacent village of Bornfkittag, came before him ina very furious.and 
angry manner, her countenance full of paffion, and her mouth full of reproaches, and 
threatened him with her head and hands, until he fell over as you have feen him. 
‘This woman liad a fancy for the man, but was like to meet with a difappointment as to 

4R 2 his 
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his marrying her. This inftancé was told me by 
who were prefent when it happened. 

One that lived in St. Mary’s on the weft fide of the ifle of Skie, told Mr, Mack-Phere 


fon the minifter, and others, that he faw a vilion ofa corpfe coming towards the church, 
not by the common road, but by a more tugged way, which rendered the thing incredi. 
ble, and occafioned his neighbours to cali him a fool; but he bid them have patience, 
and they would fee the trath of what he afferted ina fhort time: and it fell out accord. 
ingly ; for one of the ncighbourhood died, and his corpfe was carried along the fame un- 
accutomed way, the common road being at that time filled with a deep faow. This 
account was givea me by the minifter, and others living there. 

Mr. Mack-Pherfon’s fervant foretold tha: a kiln fhould take fire, and being fome time 
after reproved by his matter for talking fo foolifhly of the fecond fight, he anfwered that 
he could not help his feeing fuch things as prefented them(elves to his view in a very 
lively manner ; adding further, I have juft now feen that boy fitting by the fire with his 
face red, as if the blood had been running down his forehead, and F could not avoid 
feeing this: and as for the accomplifhment of it within forty-eight hours, there is no 
doubt, fays he, it having appeared in the day-time. ‘The minifter became very angry at 
his man, and charged him never to fpeak one word more of the fecond fight, or if he 
could not hold his tongue, to provide himfelf another matter ; telling him he was an un- 
happy fellow, who ftudied to abufe credulous people with falfe prédictions, ‘There was 
no more faid on this fubject until the next day, that the boy of whom the feer ipoke, 
came in, having his face all covered with blood ; which happened by his falling on a 
heap of ftones, ~ This account was given me by the tinifter and others of his family. 

Daniel Dow, alias Black, an inhabitant of Borntkittag, was frequently troubled at the* 
fight of a man threatening to give him a blow: he knew no man refembling this vifion ; 
but the ftature, complexion and habit were fo impreffed on his mind, that he faid he 
could diflinguifh him from any other, if he fhould happen to fee him. 
after the vifion appeared firit to him, his mafter fent him to Kyle-Raes, 
further fouth-eaft, where he was no fooner arrived, than he diftinguift 
had fo often appeared to him at home ; and within a few hours after, they happened to 
quarrel, and came to blows, fo as one of them (I forgot which) was wounded in the 
head. This was told me by the feer’s mafter, and others who live in the place. ‘he 
man himfelf has his refidence there, and is one of the precifelt feers in the ifles. 

vir Normand Mack-Leod, and fome others playing at tables, at a game called in Trifh 
Falmar-more, wherein there are three of a fide, and each of them throw the dice by 
turns; there happened to be one difficult point in the difpofing of one of the table men: 
this obliged the gamefter to deliberate before he was to change his man, fince upon the 
difpofing of it, the winning or lofing of the game depended. At Jaft the batler, who 
ftood behind, advifed the player where to place his man; with which he complied, and 
won the game. This being thought extraordinary, and Sir Norntand hearing one whif. 
per him in the ear, afked who advifed him fo fkiltully ? He anfwered, it was the butler ; 
but this feemed more ftrange, for he could not play at tables, Upon this, Sir Nor. 
mand afked him how long it was fince he had learnt to play? and the fellow owned that 
he never played in his life, but that he faw the fpirit Browny reaching his arm over the 
player’s head, dnd touched the part with his finger, on the point where the table-man 
was.to be placed. ‘This was told me by Sir Normand and others, who happened to be 
prefent at the time. 


Daniel Dow above-named, foretold the death of a young woman in Minginis, within 


lefs than twenty-four hours before the time; and accordingly the died fuddenly in the 
6 : 


fields, 


the mafter of the family, and others 


About a year 
above thirty mites 
hed the man who 
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fields, though at the tiwe of the prediction fhe was in perfect health ; but the fhroud ap- 
pearing clofe about her head, was the ground of his confidence, that her death was at 
hand. 

‘Lhe fame Daniel Dow foretold the death of a child in his mafter’s arms, by feeing a 
fpark of fire fall on his left arm ; and this was likewife accomplifhed foon after the pre- 
diction. 

Some of the inhabitants of Harries failing round the ifle of Skie, with a defign to go to 
the oppofite main land, were ftrangely furprized with an apparition oftwo men hanging 
down by the ropes that fecured the maft, but could not conjecture what it meant. They 
purtued the voyage, but the wind turned contrary, and fo forced them into Broadford 
in the ifle of Skie, where they found Sir Donald Mack-Donald keeping a Sheriffs Court, 
and two criminals receiving fentence of death there: the ropes and ma(t of that very 
boat were made ufe of to hang thofe criminals. This was told me by feveral, who had 
this inftance from the boat’s crew. 

Several perfons living in a certain family, told me that they had frequently feen two 
men ftanding at a youzy gentlewoman’s left hand, who was their mafter’s daughter :- 
they told the men’s names ; and being her equals, it was not doubted, but fhe would be 
married to one of them; and perhaps to the other, after the death of the firft. Some- 
time after a third man appeared, and he feemed always to ftand neareft to her of the 
three, but the feers did not know him, though they could defcribe him exa@ly. And 
within fome months after, this man, who was feen laft, did aétually come to the 
houfe, and fulfilled the defcription given of him by thofe who never faw him but in a 
vifion ; and he married the woman fhortly after. ‘Chey live in the ifle of Skie; both 

-they and others confirmed the truth of this inftance when I faw them. 

Mack-Leod’s porter pafling by a galley that lay in the dock, faw her filled with men, 
having a corple, and near to it he faw feveral of Mack-Leod’s relations : this did ina man- 
ner perfuade him that his mafter was to die foon after, and that he was to be the corpfe 
which was to be tranfported in the galley. Some months after the vifion was feen, Mack- 
Leod, with feveral of his relations and others, went to the ifle of Mull; where fome 
days after, Maclean of ‘orlofk happened to die, and his corpfe was tran{ported in the 

alley to his burial-place, and Mack-Leod’s relations were on board to attend the funeral, 
while Mack-Leod ftaid afhore, and went along with the corpfe after their landing. 

Mr. Dougal Mack-Pherfon, minilter of St. Mary’son the weit fide of Skie, having 
his fervants in the kiln, drying of corn, the kiln happened to take fire, but was foon ex- 
tinguifhed. And within a few months after, one of the minifter’s fervants told hiny 
that the kiln would be on fire again fhortly ; at which he grew very angry with his man, 
threatening to beat him if he fhould prefume to prophety imifchief, by that lying way of 
the fecoi-d fight. Notwith{tanding this, the man afferted pofitively, and with great af- 
forance, that the kiln would certainly take fire, let them ufe ail the precautions they 
could. Upon this, Mr. Mack-Pherfon had the curiofity to inquire of his man, if he could 
guels within what {pace of time the kiln would take fire? he told him before Hallow. 
tide. Upon which, Mr. Mack-Pherfon called for the key of the kiln, and told his man 
that he would takecare of the kiln until the Hmited day was expired, for none fhall en- 
ter it focner; and by this means I fhall make the devil, if he is the author of {uch lies, 
and you both liars. " For this end he kept the key of the kiln in his prefs, until the time 
was Over, end then delivered the key to the fervants, concluding his man to be a fool 
and a cheat. Then the fervants went to ery corn in the kiln, and were charged ta 
have a {pecial care of the fire; yet in alittle time after the kiln tuok fire, and it was all 
ina flame, according to the prediction, though the man miflook the time. He told his 

matter, 
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matter, that wichin a few moments after the fre of the kiln had been fir extiaguifhed, 
he faw it allin a flame again ; and this appearing to him in the day time, it would 
come to pats the fooner. ; 

John Mack-Normand, and Daniel Mack-Ewin, travelling along the road, two miles to 
the north of Snifort church, faw a body of men coming from the north, as if they hada 
corpfe with them to be buried in Snifort : this determined them to advance towards the 
river, which was then a little before them, and having waited at the ford, thinking to 
meet thofe that they expected with the funeral, were altogether difappointed ; for after 
taking a view of the ground all round them, they difcovered that it was only a vifion, 
‘This was very furprizing to them both, for they never faw any thing by way of the fecond 
fight before or after that time. This they. told their neighbours when they came home, 
and it happened that about two or three weeks after a corpfe came along that road from 
another parifh, from which few or none are brought to Snifort, except perfons of dif. 
tinion ; fo that this vifion was exactly accomplifhed. 

A gentleman who is a native of Skie, did, when a boy, difoblige a {eer in the ifle of 
Rafay, and upbraid him for his uglinefs, as being black by name and nature. At Taft 
the feer told him very angrily, my child, if I am black, you'll be red e’er long. he 
matter of the family chid him for this, and bid him give over his foolith predidions, 
fince no body believed them; but next morning the boy being at play near the houfes, 
fell on a ftone, and wounded-himfelf in the forehead, fo deep, that to this day there is a 
hollow fcar in that part of it, 

James Beaton, furgeon in the ifle of North-Vift, told me, that being in the ifle of 
Mull, a feer told him confidently, that he was fhortly to have a bloody Ferchegd 3 but 
he difregarded it, and called the feer a fool. However this James being called by fome 
of the Macleans to go along with them to attack a veffel belonging to the Earl of Argyle, 
who was then coming to poffefs Mull by force; they attacked the veffel, and one of 
the Macleans being wounded, the faid James, while drefling the wound, happened to ruby 
his forehead, and then fome of his patient’s blood ftuck to his face, which accomplifhed 
the vifion, ; 

My_Lord Vifcount Tarbat, one of Her Majefty’s Secretaries of State in Scotland, 
travelling in the fhire of Rofs, in the north of Scotland, came into a houfe, and fat 
down in an armed chair: one of his retinue, who had the faculty of feeing the fecond 
fight, fpoke to fome of my lord’s company, defiring them to perfuade him to leave the 
houfe ; for, faid he, there is a great misfortune will attend fomebody in it, and that 
within a few hours, ‘This was told my lord, but he didnot regard it: the feer did 
foon after renew his intreaty, with much eagernefs, begging that my lord might remove 
out of that unhappy chair, but had no other. anfwer than to be expofed- for a fool. 
Some hours after my lord removed, and purfued his journey ; but was not gone many 
hours when a trooper riding upon the ice, near the houfe whence my lord removed, fell 
and broke his thigh, and being afterwards brought into that houfe, was laid in the armed 
chair, where his wound was dreffed, which accomplithed the vifion. I heard this in 
ftance from feveral hands, and had it fince confirmed by my lord himfelf, 

A man in the parith of St. Mary’s in the barony of ‘Troternefs in Skie, called Lach. 
lin, lay fick for the {pace of fome months, decaying daily, infomuch that all-his relations 
and acquaintance defpaired of his recovery. One of the parifhioners, called Archibald 
Mack-Donald, being reputed famous for his {kill in foretelling things tocome by the fecond 
fight, afferted pofitively that the fick man would never die in the houfe where he then 
Jay. ‘This being thought very improbable, all the neighbours condemned Archibald as . 
a foolith prophet : upon which, he paflionately affirmed, that if ever that fick man dies 

in 
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in the houfe where he now lies, I fhall from henceforth renouace my part of heaven ; 
adding withal, the fick man was to be carricd alive out of the houfe in which he then _ 
lay, but that he would never return to it alive: and then he named the perfons that 
fhould carry out the fick manalive. The man having lived fome weeks longer than his 
friends imagined, and proving uneafy and troublefome to all the family; they confider- 
ed that Archibald had reafon for his peremptory affertion, and therefore they refolved 
to carry him to a houfe jyining to that in which he then lay: but the poor man would 
by no means give his confent to be moved from a place where he believed he fhould 
never die; fo much did he rely on the words of Archibald, of whofe fkill he had feen 
many demonftrations.. But at laft his friends being fatigued day and night with the 
fick man’s unealinels, they carried him againft his inclination to another little houfe, 
which was only feparated by an entry from that in which he lay, and their feet were 
fearce within the threfhold, when the fick mam gave up the ghoft ; and it was remark. 
able that the two neighbours, which Archibald named would carry him out, were ac- 
tually the perfons that did fo. At the time of the prediction, Archibald faw him carried’ 
out as above, and when he was within the door of the other houfe, he faw him all 
white, and the fhroud being about him, occafioned his confidence.as above mentioned. 
‘This is matter of fact, which Mr. Daniel Nicholfon minifter of the parifh, and a confid- 
erable number of the parifhioners, are able to vouch for, and ready to atteft, if occafion. 
requires. 

“The fame Archibald Mack-Donald happened to be in the village Knockow one 
night, and before fupper told the family, that he had juft then feen the ftrangeft thing 
he ever faw in his life; to wit,a man with an ugly long cap, always thaking his head : 
but that the ftrangeft of all, was a little kind of a harp which he had, with four 
firings only, and that it had two hart’s horns fixed in the fronf of it. All that leard 
this odd vition, fell a laughing at Archibald, telling him that he was dreaming, or. had 
not his wits about him; fince he pretended to fee a thing that had no being, and was 
not fo much as heard of inany part of the world. All this could not alter Afchibald’s 
opinion, who told them that they muft excufe him, if he laughed at them after the ac- 
complifhment of the vifion. Archibald returned to his own houfe, and within three or 
four days after, a man with the cap, harp, &c. came to the houfe, and the harp, flrings, 
horns, and cap an{wered the defcription of them at firft view: he fhook his head when 
he played, for he had two bells fixed to his cap. ‘Chis harper was a poor man, and 
made himfelf a buffoon for his bread, and was never before feen in thofe parts ; for at 
the time of the prediction, he wasin the ifle of Barray, which is above twenty leagues 
diftant from that part of Skie. This ftory is vouched by Mr. Danicl Martin, and ail his 
family, and fuch as were then prefent, and live in the village where this happened. 

Mr. Danicl Nicholfon minifter of St. Mary’s in Skie, the parifh in which ‘Archibald 
Mack-Donald lived, told me, that one Sunday after fermon at the chapel Uge, he took 
occafion to inquire of Archibald, if he ftiil retained that unhappy faculty of feeing the 
fecond fight, and he wifhed him to lay it afide, if poffible; for, faid he, it is no true 
character of a good man. Archibald was highly difpleafed, and anfwered, that he 
hoped he was no more unhappy than his neighbours, for feeing what they could not per- 
ceive; adding, I had, fays he, as ferious thoughts as my neighbours, in time of hearing 
a fermon to day, and even then I faw a corpfe laid on the ground clofe to the pulpit, 
and I aflure you it will be accomplifhed fhortly, for it was in the day-time. Mr. 
Nicholfon and feveral parifhioners then prefent, endeavoured to diffuade Archibald 
from this difcourfe; but he ftill afferted that it would quickly come to pafs, and that 


all his other predi€tions of this kind had ever been accomplified. There was none in 
Ps gee 
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the parifh then fick, and few are buried at that little chapel, nay fometimés not one ina 
year'is buried there; yet when Mr. Nicholfon returned to preach in the faid chapel, 
two or three weeks after, he found one buried in the very fpot named by Archibald. 
This {tory is vouched by Mr. Nichelfon, and feveral of the parifhioners {till living. * 

Mr. Daniel Nicholfon above-mentioned, being a widower at the age of forty-four, 
this Archibald faw in a vifion a young gentlewoman in a good drefs frequently ftanding 
at Mr. Nicholfon’s right hand, and this he often told the parifhioners pofitively ; and 
gave an account of her complexion, ftature, habit, and that fhe would in time be Mr. 
Nicholfon’s wife : this being told the minifter by feveral of them, he defired them to 
have no regard to what that foolifh dreamer had faid; for, faid he, it is twenty to 
one if ever | marry again, Archibald happened to fee Mr. Nicholfon foon after this 
flighting expreflion, however he perfifted {till in his opinion, and faid confidently that 
Mr. Nicholfon would certainly marry, and that the woman would in all points make 
up the character he gave of her, for he faw her as often as he faw Mr. Nicholfon. This 
ftory was told me above a year before the accomplifhment’ of it; and’ Mr. Nicholfon, 
fome two or three years after Archibald’s prediGion, went to the fynod in Boot, where 
he had the firft opportunity of feeing one Mrs. Morifon, and from that moment fancied 
her, and afterwards married her, She was no fooner feen in the ifle of Skic, than the nas 
tives, who had never feen her before, were fatisfied that the did completely anfwer the 
character given of her, &c. by Archibald. 

One who had been accuftomed to fee the fecond-fight in the ifle of Ege, which lies 
about three or four leagues to the fouth-welt part of the ifle of Skie, told his neighbours 
that he had frequently feen an apparition of a man in a red coat lined with blue, and 
having on his head a ftrange fort of blue cap, with a very high cock on the fore part 
of it, and that the man who there appéared was kifling a comely maid in the village 
where the feer dwelt; and therefore declared that a man in fuch a drefs would certainly 
debaich or marry fuch a young woman. ‘This unufual vifion did much expofe the feer, 
for all the inhabitants treated him as a fool, though he had on feveral other occafions fore- 
told things that afterwards were accomplifhed ; this they thought one of the moft un- 

" dikely things to be accomplifhed that coutd have entered into any man’s head. This 
ftory was then difcourfed of in the ifle of Skie, and all that heard it laughed at it ; it 
being a rarity to fee any foreigner in Egg, and the young woman had no thoughts of 
going any where elfe. This {tory was told me at Edinburgh by Normand Mack-Leod of 
Graban, in September 1688, he being juft then come from the ifle of Skies and 

‘there were prefent the Laird of Mack-Leod, aid Mr. Alexander Mack-Leod advocate, 
and others. - - 2 ‘ ; : Pay Ss : : 

About a year and a half after the late Revolution, Major Fergufon, now colonel of 
one of Her Majefty’s regiments of foot, was then fent by the government with fix hun- 

' dred men, and fome frigates, to reduce the iflanders that had appeared for K. J. and 
perhaps the fmall ifle of Egg had never been regarded, though fome of the inhabitants 
had been at the battle of Killicranky, but by a mere accident, which determined Major 
Fergufon to go to the ifle of Egg, which was this : a boat’s crew of the ifle of Egg hap. 
pened to be in the ifle of Skie, and killed one of Major Fergufon’s foldiers there: upon 
‘notice of which the Major direéted his courfe to the ifle of Egg, where he was fufficiently 
revenged of the'natives; and at the fame time, the maid above mentioned being very 
handfome, was then forcibly carried on board one of the veffels, by fome of the foldiers, 
where the was kept above twenty-four hours, and ravifhed, and brutifhly robbed at the 

-fame time of her fine head of hair: fhe is fince married in the iffe,: and in good’ reputg 

.tion ; her misfortune being pitied, and not reckoned her cri ne. . 


Sir 
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Sir Normand Mack-Leod, who has isis refidence.in the ifle of Bernera, which lies be. 
tween the ifle of North. Vilt and. Hariies, went to the Ifle of Skie about bufinefs, without 
appointing any time for his.return; his fervants in his abfence, being all together in the 
large hall at night, one of them. who had been accuftomed to fee the fecond-fight, told 
the reft they muft remove, for they would have abundance of other company in the 
hall that night. One of his fellow-fervants anfwered, that there was very little appear- 
ance of that, and if he had feen any vifion cf company, it was not like to be accom- 
plithed this night: but the {eer infifted upon it, that it was. They continued to argue 
the improbability of it, becaufe of the darknefs of the night, and the danger of coming 
through the rocks that lie round the ifle: but within an hour after, one of Sir Nor- 
mand’s men came to the houfe, bidding them provide lights, &c. for his maftet had 
newly landed ; and thus the prediction was immediately accomplithed. | 

Sir Normand hearing of it, called for the feer, and examined him about it ; he an- 

“{wered, that he had feen the fpirit called Browny, in human fhape, come feveral times, 
and make a fhew of carrying an old woman that fat by the fire to the door ; and at lait 
feemed to carry her out by neck and heels, which made him laugh heartily, and gave 
occafion to the reft to conclude he was mad, to laugh fo without reafon. Thisinftance . 
was told me by Sir Normand himfelf. 

Four men from the ifle of Skie and Harries having gone to Barbadoes, ftaid there 
for fourteen years; and though they were wont to fee the fecond fight in their native 
country, they never faw it in Barbadoes: but, upon their return to England, the firlt 
night after their landing they faw the fecond-fight, as it was told me by feveral of their 
acquaintance. . : : 

. John Morrifon, who lives in Bernera of Harries, wears the plant called Fuga Demo- 
num, fewed in the neck of his coat, to prevent his feeing of vifions, and fays he never 
faw any fince he firft carried that plant about him. He fuffered me to feel the plant 
in the neck of his coat, but: would by no means let me open the feam, though I offered 
him a reward to let me do it. ; 

A fpirit, by the country peole called Browny, was frequently feen in all the moft 
confiderable families in the ifles and north of Scotland, in the fhape ofa tall man ; but 
within thefe twenty or thirty ycars paft he is feen but rarely. 

There were fpirits alfo that appeared in the ihanc of women, horfes, fwine, cats, and 
fone like fiery balls, which would follow menin the fields; but there has been but few 
inftances of thefe for forty years patt.- 

Thefe fpirits ufed alfo to form founds in the air refembling thofe of a harp, pipe, 
crowing of a cock, and of the grinding of querns ; and fometimes they have heard voices 
in the air by night finging Irifh fongs: the words of which fongs fome of my acquain- 
tance ftill retain. One of them refembled the voice of a woman who had died fome time 
before, and the fong related to her {tate in the other world. Thefe accounts I had from 
perfons of as great integrity as any are in the world. 


A brief Account of the Advantages the Ifles afford by Sea and Land, and particularly for 
: a Fifbing Trade. . 

THE North-weft Ifles are of all other moft capable of improvement by fea and land ; 
yet, by reafon of their diftance from trading towns, and becaufe of their language, which 
is Irith, the inhabitants have never had any opportunity to trade at home or abroad, or to 
acquire mechanical arts, and other fciences: fo that they are ftill left to act by the force 
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of their natural genius, and what they could learn by obfervation. They have not yet: 
arrived to a competent knowledge in agriculture, for which caufe many traéts of rich 
ground lic negleéted, or at leaft but meanly improved, in proportion to what they might 
be, ‘This is the more to be regretted, becaufe the people are as capable to acquire arts or 
fciences as any other in Europe. If two or more perfons fkilledin agriculture were fent 
from the Lowlands to each parifh in the ifles, they would foon enable the natives to furnith. 
themfelves with fuch plenty of corn ‘as would maintain all their poor and idle people ; 
many of which for want of fubfiftence at home, are forced to feek their livelihood in 
foreign countrics, to the great lofs, as well as difhonour of the nation. This would 
enable them alfo to furnifh the oppofite barren’ parts of the continent with bread ; and 
fo much the more, that in plentiful years they afford them good quantities.of corn in, 
this infant ftate of their agriculture. They have many large parcels of ground never 
ryet manured, which, if cultivated, would maintain double the number of the prefent in- 
habitants, and increafe and preferve their cattle; many of which, for want of hay or 
ftraw die in the winter and fpring : fo that 1 have known particular perfons lofe above 
one hundred cows at a time, merely by want of fodder. 

This is fo much the more inexcufable, becaufe the ground in the Weftern Ifles is 

naturally richer in many refpeéts than in many other parts of the continent ;. as appears 
from feveral inftances, particularly in Skie, and the oppofite Weftern Iles, in which 
there are many valleys, &c. capable of good improvement, and of which divers experi- 
ments have been already made ; and befides, mott of thofe places have the convenience 
of frefh-water lakes and rivers, as well as of the fea, near at hand, to furnith the inhabi- 
tants with fith of many forts, and a/ga marina for manuring the ground. 
- In many places the foil is proper for wheat ;- and that their grafs is. good, is.evident 
from the great product of their cattle: fo that if the natives were taught and encou- 
raged to take pains to.improve their corn and hay, to plant, inclofe, and manure their 
ground, drain lakes, fow wheat and. peafe, and plant. orchards and kitchen-gardens, 
&c. they might have as great plenty of all things for the fuftenance of. mankind, as-any 
other people in Europe. 

T have known a hundred families, of four or five perfons.a-piece at leaft, maintained 
there upon little farms, for which.they paid not above five thillings {terling, one theep, 
and fome pecks of corn per ann. each; which is enough to fhew, that by a better 
improvement, that country would maintain. many more inhabitants. than. now live in 
the ifles. 

If any man be difpofed to live.a folitary retired. life, and to withdraw from the noife 
of the world, he may. have a-place of retreat there in a {mall ifland, or in the corner ofa 
large one; where he may enjoy himfelf, and live at a very cheap rate. 

If any family, reduced to low-circumftances, had a mind to retire to any of thefe ifles, 
there is no part- of the known world where they may have the produéts of fea and land 
cheaper, live more fecurely, or among a more traétable and mild people. And that 
the country in-general is healthful, appears from the good {tate of health enjoyed by the 
inhabitants. 

I fhall not offer to affert that there are mines of gold or filver in the Weftern Ifles, 
from any refemblance they may bear to other parts that afford mines, but the natives 
affirm that gold duft has been found at Griminis on the weftern coaft of the ifle of 
North-Viit, and at Copveaul in Harries ;. in which, as well as in other parts of the ifles, 
the teeth of the fheep which feed there are dyed yellow. 
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There is a good lead mine, having a mixture of filver in it, on the welt end of the 
ifle of Ila, near Port Eicock ; and Buchanan and others fay, that the ifle Lifmore affords 
lead : and Slait and Strath, on the fouth-weft of Skie, are in ftone, ground, grafs, &c. 
exactly the fame with that part of Ila, where there is a lead mine. and if fearch were 
inade in the ifles and hills of the oppofite main, it is not improbable that fome good mincs 
might be dilcovered in fome of them. 

T was told bya gentleman of Lochaber, that an Englifhman had found fome goid-dut 
ina mountain near the river Lochy, but could never find out the place again after his 
return from England. ‘That there have been gold mines in Scotland is clear, from the 
manufcripts mentioned by Dr. Nicholfon, now Bithop of Carlifle, in his late Scots 
Hilt. Library. 

The fituation of thefe ifles for promoting 
enough : but more particularly for a trade w 
land, Britain, and Ireland. France and Spain feem remote, 
week’s failing, with a favourable wind. 

"Phe general opinion of the advantage 
of the fith trade in thefe.ifles, prevailed among con 
‘attempt it. 

"The firft that | know of was by King Charles the Firft 
pany of merchants; but it ‘mifcarried becaufe of the civil wars, 
out at that time. 

The next attempt was by King Charles the Second, who alfo joined with fome mer- 
chants; and this fucceeded well for atime. Lam affured by fuch as faw the fith 
catched by that company, that they were reputed the belt in Europe of their kind, and 
accordingly were fold for a greater price; but this defign was ruined thus: the King 
having occafion for money, was advifed to withdraw that which was employed in the 
fifhery 5 at which the merchants being difpleafed, and difagreeing likewife among them- 
feivés, they alfo withdrew their money: and the attempt has never been renewed fince 
that time. ; 

The fettling a fithery in thofe parts would prove of great advantage to the governs 


ment, and be an effectual means to advance the revenue, by the cuftoms on export and 


import, &c. 

it would be a nurfery of flout an 
yernment on all occafions. ‘The in 
very prolific already, the country wo 
in a little time, ifa filhery were once 
temptible for their number at prefent, 


trade in general appears advantageous 
ith Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, Hol- 
yet they do not exceed a 


that might be reaped from the improvement 
fidering people in former times to 


, in conjuntion with a com- 
which unhappily broke 


d able feamen in a very fhort time, to ferve the go- 
habitants of the ifles and oppofite main land being 
uld beyond all peradventure become very populous 
fettled among them. The inhabitants are not con- 
nor are they to learn the ufe of the oar, for all 
of them are generally very dextrous at it: fo that thofe places need not to be planted 
with a new colony, but only furnifhed with proper materials, and a few expert hands, 
to join with the natives to fet on foot and advance a fifhery. 

‘The people inhabiting the Weltern Iles of Scotland, may be about forty thoufand, 
them want employment; this is a great encouragement both for fetting 
up other manufactories and the fifhing trade among them: befides a great number of 
people may be expected from the oppofite continent of the Highlands, and north ; 
which, from a late computation, by one who had an eftimate of their number, from feve- 
ral minifters in the country, are reckoned to exceed the number of jflanders above ten 
ro one: and itis too well known, that many of them alfo want employment. The ob- 
jeGion, that they {peak only Isith, is nothing : many of them underftand Englifh, in all 
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the confiderable iflands, which are fufficient to dire&t the reft in catching and curing fith ; 
and in a little time the youth would learn Englifh. 

The commodioufnefs and fafety of the numerous bays and harbours in thofe ifles, 
feem as if nature had defigned them for promoting trade: they are likewife furnifhed 
with plenty of good water and ftones for building. “The oppofite main land affords 
wood of divers forts for that ufe. They have abundance of turf and peat for fuel; 
and of this latter there is fuch plenty in many parts, as might furnifh falt-pans with fire 
all the year round. The fea forces its paffage in feveral fimall channels through the 
land ; fo as it renders the defign more eafy and praéticable. 

The coaft of each ifle affords many thoufand load of fea-ware, which, if preferved, 
might be fuccefsfully ufed for making glafs, and likewife kelp for foap. 

The generality of the bays afford all forts of fhell-fith in great plenty ; as oyfters, 
clams, mufcles, lobfters, cockles, &c. which might be pickled, and exported in great 
quantities. There are great and fmall whales of divers kirids to be had round the ifles, 
and on the fhore of the oppofite continent; and are frequently feen in narrow bays, 
where they may be eafily caught. ‘The great number of rivers both in the ifles and 
oppofite main land, afford abundance of falmon, which, if rightly managed, might turn. 
to a good account. : : 

The ifles afford likewife great quantities of black cattle, which might ferve the traders ° 
both for confumption and export. ; 

" Strath in Skie abounds with good marble, which may be had at an eafy rate, and near 
the fea, : ; 

‘There is good wool in moft of the ifles, and very cheap; fome are at the charge 
of carrying it on horfeback, about feventy or eighty miles, to the hires of Murray and 
Aberdeen. 

There are feveral of the ifles that afford a great deal of very fine clay; which, if im- 
proved, might turn to a good account for making earthen-ware of all forts. 

The moft centrical and convenient places for keeping magazines of cafk, falt, &c. 
are thofe mentioned in the refpetive ifles; as one at Loch-Maddy ifles, in the ifle of 
North-Vift ; a fecond in the ifle of Hermetra, on the coaft of the ifland Harries; a 
third in ifland Glafs, on the coaft of Harries; anda fourth in Stornvay, in the ifle of 
Lewis. : 

But for fettling a magazine or colony for trade in general, and fithing in particular, 
the ifle of Skie is abfolutely the moft centrical, both with regard to the ifles and oppo- 
fite main land ; and the moft proper places in this ifle are ifland Ifa in Lochfallart, 
and’ Lochuge, both on the weft fide of Skie; Loch-Portrie, and Scowfar on the eaft 
fide, and ifland Dierman on the fouth fide: thefe places abound with all forts of fith 
that are caught in thofe feas; and they are proper places for a confiderable number of 
men to dwell in, and convenient for fettling magazines in them. : 

There are many bays and harbours that are convenient for building towns in feveral 
of the other ifles, if trade were fettled among then; and cod and ling, as well as fith 
of leffer fize, are to be had generally on the coaft of the leffer, as well as of the larger 
ifles. Iam not ignorant that foreigners, failing through the Weftern Iles have been 
tempted, from the fight of fo many wild hills, that feem to be covered all over with 

~ heath, and faced with high rocks, to imagine that the inhabitants, as well as the 
places of their refidence, are barbarous; and to this opinion their habit as well as their 
language, have contributed. The like is fuppofed by many that live in the fouth of 
Scotland, who know no miore of the Weftern Iifes than. the natives of italy : but the 
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Ion is not fo fierce as he is painted, neither are the people defcribed here fo barbarous 
as the world imagines: it is not the habit that makes the monk, nor doth the garb in 
fafhion qualify him that -wears it to be virtuous. The inhabitants have humanity, and 
ule fLrangers hofpitably and charitably. I could bring feveral inftances of barbarity 
and theft committed by {tranger feamen in the ifles, but there is not one inftance of 
any injury offered by the iflanders to any feamen or ftrangers. I hada particular 
account of feamen, who not many years ago ftole cattle and fheep in feveral of the 
ifles ; and when they were found on board their veffels, the inhabitants were fatisfied 
to take their valle in money or goods, without any further refentment: though many 
feamen, whofe lives were preferved by the natives, have ulade them very ungrateful 
returns. For the humanity and hofpitable temper of the iflanders to failors, I fhall only 
give two inftances + Cupt. Jackfon of Whitehaven, about fixteen years ago, was obliged 

_to leave his thip, being leaky, in the bay within iflind Glafs, alias Scalpa, in the ifle of 
Harries, with two men to také care of her though loaded with goods: the fhip was not 
within hree miles of a houle, and feparated from the dwelling-places by mountains ; 
yet when the Captain returned, about ten or twelve months after, he found his men 
and the veffel fate. 

_ Capt. Lotch Joit the Dromedary of London, of fix hundred tons burthen, with all 

her rich cargo from the Indies; of which he might have faved a great deal, had he em- 
braced the affiftance which the natives offered him to unlade her: but the Captain’s 
ihynels, and fear of being thought rude, hindered a gentleman on the place to employ 
about feventy hands which he had ready to unlade her, and fo the cargo was loft, The 
Captain and his men were kindly entertained there by Sir Normand Mack-Leod ; and 
though among other valuable goods, they bad fix boxes of gold duft, there was not the 
leatt thing taken from them by the inhabitants, There are fome pedlars from the 
fhire of Murray and other pats, who of late have fixed their refidence in the ifle of 
Skie, and travel through the remotett ifles without any moleftation ; though fome of 
thofe pedlars fpeak no Irifh, Several barks come yearly from Orkney to the Weftern 
Mles, to fith for cod and ling: and many from Anttruther in the fhire of Fife, came 
formerly to Barray and other ifles to fith, before the battle of Kilfyth ; where moft of 
them being cut off, that trade was afterwards neglected. - : 
The magazines and fithing-boats, left by foreigners in the ifles above mentioned, were 
reckoned fecure.enough, when one of the natives only was left in charge with them till 
the next feafon; and fo they might be flill. So that if a company of ftrangers from 
any part fhould fettle to fith or trade in thefe ifles, there is no place of greater fecurity 
in any part of Europe ; for the proprietors are always ready to affift and fupport alk 
ftrangers within their refpettive jurifditions. A few Dutch families fettled in Stornvay, 
jn the ifle cf Lewis, after King Charles the Second’s reftoration, but fome cunning mer- 
chants found means by the fecretaries to prevail with the King to fend them away, 
though they brought the iflanders a great deal of money for the produéts of their fea 
and land-fowl, and taught them fomething of the art of fithing. Had they ftaid, the 
anders mutt certainly have made confidcrable progrefs in trade by this time ; for the 
{mall idea of fifhing they had from the Dutch has had fo much effeét, as to make the 
people of the little village of Stornvay to excel all thofe of the neighbouring ifles and 
continent in the fifhing trade ever fince that time. 

For the better government of thofe ifles, in cafe of fetting up a fifhing trade there, it 
may perhaps be found neceflary to erect the ifles of Skie, Lewis, Harries, South and 
North-Vift, &c. into a fherivalty, and to build a royal borough in Skie as the center, 
becaufe of the people’s great diftance in remote ifles, from the head borough of the 
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fhire of Invernefs. This would feem much more neceffary here than thofe of Boot 
and Arran, that lie much nearer to Dunbarton, though they be neceflary enough in 
themfelves. 

It may likewife delerve the confideration of the government, whether they fhould 
not make the ifle of Skie a free port, becaufe of the great encouragement fuch immu- 
nities give to trade; which always iffues in the welfare of the public, and adds ftrength 
and reputation to the government, Since thefe Ifles are capable of the improvements 
above-mentioned, it is a great lofs to the nation they fhould be thus neglected. ‘T’his 
is the general opinion of foreigners as well as of our own countrymen, who know them ; 
but I leave the further enquiry to fuch as fhall be difpofed to attempt a trade there, with 
the concurrence of the government. Scotland has men and money cnough to fet up 
a fifhery ; fo that there feems to be nothing wanting towards it, but the encouragement 
of thofe in power, to excite the inclination and induftry of the people. : 

If the Dutch in their publick ediéts call their fifhery a golden mine, and at the fame 
time affirm that it yields them more profit than the Indies do to Spain ; we have very 
great reafon to begin to work upon thofe rich mines, not only in the ifles, but on all our 
coaft in general. We have multitudes of hands to be employed at a very ealy rate ; 
we have a healthful climate, and our fith, efpecially the herring, come to our coaft in 

- April or May, and in the bay in prodigious thoalsin July or Auguft. Thave feen com. 
plaints from Loch-Effort in Skie, that all the thips there were loaded, and that the bar- 
rel of herring might be had there for four-pence, but there were no buyers. 

I have known the herring-fifhing to continue in fome bays from September till the 
end of January ; and wherever they are, all other fifh follow them, and whales and feals 
in particular: for the larger fith of all kinds feed upon herring. 


A brief Defeription of the Ifles of Orkney and Shetland, &%c. 


THE ifles of Orkney lie to the north of Scotland, having the main Caledonian Ocean, 
which contains the Hebrides on the weft, and the German Ocean on the eaft, and the 
fea towards the north feparates them from the ifles of Shetland. Piétland Firth on the 
fouth, which is twelve miles broad, reaches to Dungifbie-head, the moft northern point 
ofthe main land of Scotland. 

Authors differ as to the origin of the name ; the Englith call it Orkney, from Erick, 
one of the firft Pidtith Princes that poffeffed them: and it is obferved, that Pié& or 
Pight in the Teutonick language fignifies a fighter. The Irith call them Arkive, from 
the firlt planter ; and Latin authors call them Orcades, They lie in the northern tem. 
perate zone, and thirteenth climate; the longitude is between twenty-two degrees, 
and eleven minutes, and latitude fifty-nine degrees, two minutes: the compals varies 
here eight degrees; the longeft day is about eighteen hours, ‘he air is temperately 
cold, and the night fo clear, that in the middle of June one may fee to read all night 
Jong ; and the days in winter are by confequence very fhort. Their winters here are 
commonly more fubjeét to rain than fnow, for the fea-air diffolves the latter. The 
winds are often very boifterous in this country. 

The fea ebbs and flows here as in other parts, except in a few founds, and about 
fome promontories 3 which alter the courfe of the tides, and make them very impetu- 
ous, 

The ifles of Orkney are reckoned twenty-fix in number ; the leffer ifles, called Holms, 
are not inhabited, but fit for pafturage: moft of their names end in a or ey, that in the 
‘Teutonick language fignifies water, with which they are all furrounded, 

The 
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The main land, called by the ancients Pomona, is about twenty-four long, and in the 
middle of it, on the fouth fide, lies the only town in Orkney, called Kirkwall, which is 
about three quarters of a milein length; the Danes called it Cracoviaca. ‘There has 
been two fine edifices in it, one of them called the King’s Palace, which is fuppofed to 
have been built by one of the bifhops of Orkney, becaufe in the wall there is a bifhop’s 
mitre and arms engraven, and the bifhops anciently had their refidence in it, 

The palace now called the Bifhop’s, was buile by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, 
Anno 1606. 

There is a ftately church in this town, having a fteeple ereéted on four large pillars 
in the middle of it; there are fourteen pillars on each fide the church: it is called by 
the name of St. Magnus’s Church, being founded, as the inhabitants fay, by Magnus 
King of Norway; whom they believe to beinterred there. The feat of Juflice for thefe 
ifles is kept here; the {leward, fheriff, and commiffary, do each of them keep their re. 
fpeétive courts in this place. It hath a public fchool for teaching of grammar learning, 
endowed with a competent falary. 

This town was erected into a royal borough when the Danes poffefled it, and their 
charter was afterwards confirmed to them by King James the Third, Anno 1486. They 
have from that charter a power to hold Borough-Courts, to imprifon, to arreft, to 
make bye-laws, to chufe their own magiltrates yearly, to have two weekly markets 5 
and they have alfo power of lifeand death, and of fending commiffioners to Parliament, 
and all other priviteges granted to royal boroughs. ‘This charter was dated at Edin- 
burgh the lait day of March, 1486, and it was fince ratified by King James the V. and: 
King Charles the H. ‘The town is governed by a provott, four bailiffs, and a common- 
council. 

On the weft end of the main is the King’s palace formerly mentioned, built by Robert: 
Stewart Karl of Orkney, about the year 1574. Several rooms in it have been curioufly 
painted with fcripture ftories, as the flood of Noah, Chrift’s riding to Jerufalem, &e. 
and each figure has the feripture by it, that it refers to. Above the arms within there 
is this lofty infcription, Sic fuit, ¢?, & erit. "Vhis ifland is fruitful in corn and grafs, 
and has feveral good harbours ; one of hem at Kirkwall, a fecond at the bay of Ker- 
fton village, near the weft end of the ifle, well fecured againft wind and weather; the 
third is at Deer-Sound, and reckoned a very good harbour ; the fourth is at Graham. 
fhall, towards the eaft fide of the ifle, but in failing to and from the eaft fide, feamen. 
would do well to fail betwixt Lambholm and the main land, and not between Lamb- 
holm and Burray, which is fhallow. 

_ On the eaft of the main land lies the fmall ifle Copintha, fruitful in corn and grafs ; 
it is diftinguilhed by fea-faring men for its con{picuoufnefs at a great diltance. ‘Io the 
north end of it lies the Holm, called the Horfe of Copinfha. Over. againft Kerfton 
Bay lie the ifles of Hoy and Wae:, which make but one ifle, about twelve miles in 
length, and mountainous. In this ifland is the hill of Hoy, which is reckoned the high. 
eft in Orkney. 

The ifle of South-Ronalfhaw lies to the eaft of Waes, it is five miles in length, and- 
fruitful in corn; Burray in the fouth end is the ferry to Duncanfbay in.Caithnels, A 
little fusther:to the fouth- lies Swinsa ifle, remarkable only for a part of Pightland-Firth 
lying to the weft of it, called the Wells of Swinna: they are two whirl-pools in the fea, 
which run about with fuch violence, that any veffel or boat coming within their reach, 
go always round until they fink. Thefe wells are dangerous only when there is a dead 
calm; for ifa boat be under fail with any wind, it is ealy to go over them. If any boat 
be forced into thefe weils by the violence of the tide, the boat-men caft a barrel or an 
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oar into the wells; and while it is fwallowing it up, the fea continues calm, and gives 
the boat an opportunity to pafs over. 

To the north of the main lies the ifle of Shapinfha, five miles in length, and has an 
harbour at Elwick on the fouth. Further to the north lie the ifles of Stronfa, five mil-s 
in length, and Eda which is four miles; Ronfa hes to the north-welt, and is fix miles 
long. ‘The ifle Sanda lies north, twelve miles in length, and is reckoned the moit fruit- 
ful and beautiful of all the Orcades. 

The ifles of Orkney in general are fruitful in corn and cattle, and abound with (tore 
of rabbits. 

The fheep are very fruitful here, many of them have two, fome three, and others 
four lambs at a time ; they often die with a difeafe called the Sheep-dead, which is oc- 
cafioned by little animals about half an inch long, that are engendered in their liver, 

The horfes are of a very finall fize, but hardy, and expofed to the rigour of the fea. 
fon, during the winter and fpring: the grafs being then fearce, they are fed with fa. 
ware. 

The ficlds every where abound with variety of plants and roots, and the latter are gre. 
inerally very large; the common people drefs their Icather with the roots of Tormentil, 
nftead of bark. 

The main land is furnifhed with abundance of good marle, which is ufed fuccelsfully 
by the hufbandman for manuring the ground, 

The inhabitants fay there are mines of filver, tin and lead in the main land, South- 
Ronalfhaw, Stronfa, Sanda, and Hoy. Some veins of marble are to be feen at Buck- 
quoy, and Swinna. ‘There are no trees in thefe ifles, except in gardens, and thofe bear 

-no fruit. Their common fuel is peat and turf, of which there is fuch plenty, as to fur- 
nifh a falt-pan with fuel. A fouth-eaft and north weft moon caufe high water here. 

The Finland fifhermen have been frequently feen on the coaft of this ifle, particularly 
in the year 1682. ‘The people on the coalt faw one of them in his little boat, and en- 
deavoured to take him, but could not come at him, he retired fo fpeedily. ‘They fay 
the fith retire from the coa{t, when they fee thefe men come to it. 

One of the boats, fent from Orkney to Edinburgh, is to be feen in the Phyficians 
Hall, with the oar he makes ufe of, and the dart with whic! |he kills his fifh, 

There is no venomous creature in this country. ‘he inhabitants fay there is a {nail 
there, which has a bright {tone growing init. There is abundance of hell fith here, as 
oyfters, mufcles, crabs, cockles, &c. of this latter they make much fine lime. The 
rocks on the fhore afford plenty of fea ware, as @/ga-marina, &e. 

The fea abounds with variety of fifth, but efpecially herring, which are much ne- 

leéted fince the battle of Kilfyth, at which time, the fifhcrimen from Fife were almoft 
-all killed there. 

There are many fmall whales round the coaft of this ifle; and the amphibia here are 
otters and feals. 

The chief produé of Orkney that is yearly exported from thence, is corn, fifh, hides, 
tallow, butter, fkins of feals, otter-fkins, lamb fhins, rabbit-fkins, fiuffs, white {alt, wool, 
pens, down, feathers, hams, &c. . ; 

Some fpermiceti, and ambergreafe, as alfo the os cepier are found on the fhore of 
feveral of thofe ifles. 

This country affords plenty of fea and land fowl, as gecfe, ducks, Solan geefe, fwans, 
iyres, and eagles, which are fo ftrong as to carry away children. There is alfo the 
cleck-goofe ; the fhells in which this fowl is faid to be produced, are found in feveral 
ifles {ticking to trees by the bill ; of this kind I have feen many : the fowl was covered 
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by a fhell, and the head ftuck to the tree by the bill, but [ never faw any of them with 
life in them upon the tree; but the natives told me, that they had obferved them to 
move with the heat of the fun. ok 

‘he Piéts are believed to have been the firft inhabitants of thefe ifles, and there are 
houfes of a round form in feveral pacts of the country, called by the name of Picts 
houles ; and for the fame reafon, the Firth is called Pightland or Pentland Firth, Our 
hiltortans call thefe ifles the ancient kingdom of the Piéts. Buchanan gives an account 
of one Belus King of Orkney, who being defeated by King Ewen the fecond of Scot- 
land, became deiperate, and killed himtelf. he effigies of this Belus is engraven on a 
ftone in the church of Birla on the main land. Boethius makes mention of another of 
their kings, called Bannus, and by others Gethus, who being vanquifhed by Claudius 
Czefar, was by him afterwards, together with his wife and family, carried captive to 
Rome, and there led in triumph, Anno Chrifi 43. 

The Pitts poffefled Orkney until the reign of Kenneth. the fecond of Scotland, who 
fubdued the country, and annexed it to his crown. From that time Orkney was peace- 
ably poffefled by the Scots, until about the year 1099, that Donald Bane intending to 
fecure the kingdom to himfelf, promifed both thefe and the Weftern IMesto Magnus 
King of Norway, upon condition, that he fhould fupport him with a competent force : 
which he performed ; and by this means became matter of thefe iffes, until the reign of 
Alexander the third, who by his valour expelled the Danes. The Kings of Denmark 
did afterwards refign their ticle for a fum of money, and this refignation was ratified 
under the great feal of Denmark, at the marriage of King James the fixth of Scotland, 
with Anne Princefs of Denmark. 

Orkney has been from time to time a title of honour to feveral perfons of great qua- 
lity: Henry and William Sinclairs were called Princes of Orkney ; and Rothuel Hep. 
burn was made Duke of Orkney: Lord George Hamilton (brother to the prefent Duke 
of Hamilton) was by the late King William created Earl of Orkney. The Earl of 
Morton had a mortgage of Orkney and Zetland from King Charles the firft, which 
was fince reduced by a decree of the Lords of Seffion, obtained at the inftance of the 
King’s advocate againft the earl; and this decree was afterward ratified by ad of par. 
Hament, and the Earldom of Orkney, and Lordthip of Zetland, have fince that time 
been ere¢ted into a ftewartry. The reafon, on which the decree was founded, is faid to 
have been that the Earl’s deputy feized upon fome chefts of gold found in the rich Am. 
fterdam fhip, called the Carlmejan, that was loft in Zetland 1664. 

There are feveral gentlemen of eftates in Orkney but the Queen is the principal pro- 
prietor ; and one half of the whole belongs to the crown, befides the late acceffion of 
the bifhop’s rents, which is about g0co merks Scots per Annum, ‘There is a yearly. 
roup of Orkney rents, and he that offers highett is preferred to be the King’s fteward 
for the time; and as fuch, he is principal judge of the country. But this precarious 
leafe is a public lofs to the inhabitants, efpecially the poorer fort, who complain that 
they would be allowed to pay money for their corn and meal in time of fcarcity ; but 
that the {tewards carried it off to other parts, and negleéted the intereft of the country. 
The intereft of the crown fuffers likewife by this means, for much of the crown lands 
lie wafte: whereas if there were a conitant {teward, it might be much better managed, 
both for the crown and the inhabitants. - 

‘There isa tenure of land in Orkney, differing from any other in the kingdom, and 
this they call Udal Right, from Ulaus King of Norway, who after taking poffeffion of 
thofe iflands, gave a right to the inhabitants; on condition of paying the third to 
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himfelf; and this right the inhabitants had fucceflively, without any charter. All the 
lands of Orkney are Udal lands, King’s lands, or feued lands. : 

_ They differ in their meafures from other parts of Scotland, for they do not ufe 
the peck or firlet, but weigh their corns in Pifmores, or Pundlers; the leaft quantity 
they calla Merk, which is eighteen ounces, and twenty-four make a Leifpound, or 
Setten, which is the fame with the Danes that a ftone- weight is with us. 


The ancient State of the Church of Orkney. 


THE churches of Orkney and Zetland ifles were formerly under the government of 

a bithop ; the cathedral church was St. Magnus in Kirkwall. ‘There are thirty-one 
churches, and about one hundred chapels in the country, and the whole make up about 
eighteen parifhes. 
_ ‘This diocefe had feveral great dignities and privileges for a long time, but by the fuc- 
cefhion and change of many matters they were leffened. Dr. Robert Keid, their bithop, 
made an ereétion of feven dignitics, viz. 1. A provoft, to whom, under the bifhop, the 
government of the canons, &c. did belong; he had allotted to him the prebendary of 
Holy Trinity, and the vicarage of South Ronalfhaw. 2. An arch-deacon. 3. A pre 
eentor, who had the prebendary of Ophir, and vicarage of Stenuis. 4. A chancellor, 
who was to be learned in both laws; to him was given the prebendary of St. Mary in 
Sanda, and the vicarage of Sanda. 5. A treafurer, who was to keep the treafure of 
the church, and facred veftments, &c. he was reétor of St. Nicholasin Stronfa. 6. A 
fub-dean, who was parfon of Hoy, &c. 7. A fub-chanter, who was bound to play on 
the organs cach Lord’s Day, and feltivals; he was prebendary of St. Colme. He 
ere€ted feven other canonries and prebends; to which dignities he afligned, befides 
their churches, the rents of the parfonages of St. Colme in Waes, and Holy-Crofs in 
Weltra, as alfo. the vicarages of the parifh churches of Sand, Wick, and Stromnels. 
He erected, befides thefe, thirteen chaplains; every one of which was to have twenty~ 
four meils of corn, and ten merks of money for their yearly falary ; befides their daily 
diftributions, which were to be raifed from the rents of the vicarage of the cathedral 
church, and from the foundation of Thomas Bithop of Orkney, and the twelve pounds 
ratified by King James the Third, and James the Vourth of Scotland. Yo thefe he add- 
ed a Sacrift, and fix boys to bear tapers. ‘Ihe charter of the erection is dated at Kirk- 
wall, O&ober 28, Anno 1554. 

This was the ftate of the church under popery. Some time after the reformation, 
Bifhop Law being made Bifhop of Orkney, and the earldom united to the crown (by 
the forfeiture and death of Patrick Stewart Earl of Orkney,) he with the confent of his 
chapter made a contra¢t with King James the Sixth, in which they refign all their ec- 
clefiaftical lands to the crown; and the king gives back to the bifhop feveral lands in 
Orkney, as Hom, Orphir, &c. and His Majelty gave alfo the Commiffariot of Orkney to 
the bithop and his fucceffors; and then a competent number: of perfons for a chapter 
were agreed on. This contra&t-was made Anno 1614. 


The ancient Monuments and Curiofities in thefe lands are as follow : 


IN the ifle of Hoy, there is the Dwarfie-ftone between two hills, it is about thirty- 
four feet long, and about fixteen feet broad; itis made hollow by human induftry : it 
has a {mall fquare entry looking to the eaft, about two feet high, and has a ftone pro- 
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portionable at two feet diftance before the entry. At one of the ends within this ftone 
there is cut out a bed and pillow, capable of two perfons to Ne in; at the other op. 
pofite end there is a void {pace cut out refembling a bed; and above both thefe there is 
a large hole, which is fuppofed was a vent for {moke. The common tradition is, thata 
giant and his wife made this their place of retreat. 

Abouta mile to the weft of the main land at Skeal-houfe, there is in the top of high 
rocks many {tones difpofed like a flreet, about a quarter of a mile in length, and between 
twenty and thirty fect broad. ‘They differ in figure and magnitude, are of a red colour ; 
fome refemble a heart, fome a crown, leg, fhoe, laft, weaver’s fhuttle, &c. 

On the weft and eaft fide of Loch-Stenuis, on the main land, there are two circles of 
large ftone erected ina ditch; the larger, which is round on the north-weft fide, is a 
hundred paces diameter, and fome of the ftones are twenty feet high, and above four in 
breadth ; they are not all of a height, nor placed at an equal diltance, and many of 
them are fallen down on the ground. 

About a little diftance further, there is a femi-circle of larger ftones than thofe mens 
tioned above. here are two green mounts, at the eaft and welt fide of the circle, 
which are fuppofed to be artificial ; and fibule of filver were found in them fome time 
ago, which on one fide refembled a horfe’s-fhoe, more than any thing elfe, 

‘The hills and circles are believed to have been places defigned to offer facrifice in 
time of Pagan idolatry ; and for this reafon the people called them the ancient temples 
of the Gods, as we may find by Boethius in the life of Manius. Several of the inhabi- 
tants have a tradition, that the fan was worthipped in the larger, and the moon in the 
leffer circle. 

In the chapel of Clet, in the ifle of Sanda, there is a grave of nineteen feet in length ; 
fome who had the curiofity to open it, found only a piece of a man’s backbone in it, big- 
ger than that of a horfe, ‘The minifter of the place had the curiofity to keep the bone 
by him for fome time. The inhabitants have a tradition of a giant there, whofe ftature 
was ,fuch, that he could reach his hand as high as the top of the chapel. There have 
been large bones found lately in Weftra, and one of the natives who died not long ago, 
was for his ftature diftinguifhed by the title of the Micle, or great Man of Waes. 

There are ereted {tones in divers parts, both of the main, and leffer ifles, which are 
believed to have been ere&ted as monuments of fuch as diftinguithed themfelves in battle. 

There have been feveral ftrange inftances of the effets of thunder here; as that of 
burning Kirkwall fteeple by lightning in the year 1670. At Stromnefs a gentleman 
had twelve kine, fix of which in a ftall were fuddenly killed by thunder, and the other 
fix left alive ; and it was remarkable that the thunder did not kill them all as they ftood, 
but killed one, and miffed another. This happened in 1680, and is attefted by .the 
minifter, and others of the parith. ; 

There is a ruinous chapel in Papa Weftra, called St. Tredwels, at the door of which 
thereis a heap of {tones ; which was the fuperftition of the common people, who have 
fuch a veneration for this chapel above any other, that they never fail, at their coming 
to it, to throw a ftone as an offering before the door: and this they reckon an indifpen- 
fible duty enjoined by their anceftors. 

Lady-Kirk in South-Ronalfhaw, though ruinous, and without a roof, is fo much reve- 
renced by the natives, that they chufe rather to repair this old one, than to build 
a new church ina more convenient place, and at a cheaper rate: fuch is the power of 
education, that thefe men cannot be cured of thefe fuperfluous fancies, tranfmitted 
to them by their ignorant anceftors. 
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Within the ancient fabric of Lady-Church there is a ftone of four feet in length, and 
two in breadth, tapering at both ends: this {tone has engraven on it the print of two 
feet, concerning which the inhabitants have the following tradition: that St. Magnus 
wanting a boat to carry him over Pightland-Firth to the oppofite main land of Caithnefs, 
made ufe of this ftone inftead of a boat, and afterwards carried it to this church, where it 
continues ever fince. But others have this more reafonable opinion, that it has been 
ufed in time of Popery for delinquents, who were obliged to ftand barefoot upon it by 
way of penance. Several of the vulgar inhabiting the leffcr ifles obferve the anniver- 
fary of their refpettive faints. There is one day in harveft on which the vulgar abftain 
from work, becaufe of an ancient and foolifh tradition, that if they do their work, the 
ridges will bleed. 

They have a charm for ftopping exceffive bleeding, either in man or beatt, whether 
the caufe be internal or external; which is performed by fending the name of the pa- 
tient to the charmer, who adds fome more words to it, and, after repeating thofe words, 
the cure is performed, though the charmer be feveral miles diftant from the patient. 
They have likewife other charms which they ufe frequently at a diftance, and that alfo 
with fuccefs. ‘ . : ; 

The inhabitants are well proportioned, and feem to be more fanguine than they are; 
the poorer fort live much upon fith of various kinds, and fometimes without any bread. 
The inhabitants in general are fubje€t to the fcurvy, imputed to the fith and falt meat, 
which is their daily food; yet feveral of the inhabitants arrive at a great age: a woman 
in Evie brought forth a child in the fixty-third year ef her age. 

One living in Kerfton lately was one hundred and twelve years old, and went to fea 
at one hundred and ten. A gentleman at Stronfa, about four years ago, had a fon at 
a hundred and ten years old. One William Muir in Weftra lived a hundred and forty 
years, and died about eighteen years ago. The inhabitants.fpeak the Englifh’ tongue + 
feveral of the vulgar {peak the Danith or Norfe language ; and many among them retain 
the ancient Danifh names. - 

Thofe of Deflruétion are hofpitable and obliging, the vulgar are generally éivil and 

. affable. Both of them wear the habit in fafhion in the Lowlands, and fome wear a 
feal-fkin for fhoes ; which they do not few, but only tie them about their feet with 
ftrings, and fometimes thongs of leather : they are generally able and {tout feamen. 

The common people are very laborious, and undergo great fatigues, and no fmall 
hazard in filhing. The ifles of Orkney were formerly liable to frequent incurfions by 
the Norwegians, and thofe inhabiting the Weftern Ifles of Scotland. ‘Yo prevent which, 
each village was obliged to furnih a large boat well manned to oppofe the enemy, and 
upon their landing all the inhabitants were to appear armed; and beacons were fet 
on the top of the higheft hills and rocks, to give a general warning on the fight of an 
approaching enemy. 

" __ About the year 1634, Dr. Graham being then bifhop of Orkney, a young boy called 
William Garioch, had fome acres of Jand, and fome cattle, &c. left him by his father 
deceafed : he being young was kept by his uncle, who hada great defire to obtain the 
lands, &c. belonging to his nephew ; who, being kept fhort, ftole a fetten of barley, 
which ts about twenty-eight pound weight, from his uncle; for which he purfued the 
youth, who was then eighteen years of age, before the fheriff. The theft being proved, 
the young man received fentence of death ; but going up the ladder to be hanged, he 
prayed earne(tly that God would inflict fome vifible judgment on his uncle, who out of 
eovetoufnefs had procured his death. ‘The yncle happened after this to be walking in 
the churchyard of Kirkwall, and as he ftood upon the young man’s grave, the bifhop’s 
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dog yun at him all of a fudden, and tore out his throat; and fo he became a monu- 
ment of God’s wrath againft fuch covctous wretches. This account was given to Mr. 
Wallace minifter there, by feveral that were witneffes of the fact. z 


Schetland. 


SCHETLAND lies north-eaft from Orkney, between the 6oth and 6r{t degree of 
Jatitude ; the diflance between the head of Sanda, which is the moft northerly part of 
Orkney, and Swinburg-head, the moft foutherly point of Schetland, is commonly 
reckoned to be twenty or twenty-one leagues: the tides running betwixt are al- 
ways impetuous, and fivelling as well in a calm as when a freth gale blows; and the 
greateft danger is near the Fair Ifle, which lies nearer to Schetland than Orkney, by 
four leagues. : 

‘The largeft ifle of Schetland, by the natives called the main-land, is fixty miles in 
length from fouth-weft to the north-eaft, and from fixteen to one mile in breadth. 
Some call thefe ifles Hethland, others Hoghland, which in the Norfe.tongue fignifies. 
Ligh-land ; Schetland in the fame language fignifies fea-land. 

‘This ifle is for the moft part mofly, and more cultivated on the fhore than in any 
other part; it is mountainous and covered with heath, which renders ic fitter for paf- 
turage than tillage. The inhabitants depend upon the Orkney ifles for their corn. The 
ground is generally fo, boggy, that it makes riding impraéticable, and travelling on foot 
not very pleafant ; there being feveral parts into which people fink, to the endanger- 
ing their lives, of which there have been fevcral late inftlances. About the fummer 
folflice, they have fo much light all night, that they can fee to read by it. ‘The fun fets 
between.ten and eleven, and rifes between one and two in the niorning, but then the. 
day is fo much the fhorter, and the night longer in the winter. ‘This, together with: 
the violence of the tides and tempeftous feas, deprives the inhabitants of all foreign cor- 
refpondence from O@ober till April, and often till May; during which fpace, they are- 
altoyether flrangers to the reft of mankind, of whom they hear not the leaft news. A. 
remarkable inflance of this happened after the fate Revolution: they had no account 
of the Prince of Orange’s late landing in England, coronation, &c. until a fifherman. 
happened to land in thefe ifles in the May following: and he was not believed, but in~ 
dicted for high-treafon for fpreading fuch news. 

The air of this ifle is cold and piercing, notwithftanding which, many of the inha- 
bitants arrive at agreat age; of which there are feveral remarkable inftances, Bu- 
“ chanan in his Hift. lib. i. gives an account of one Laurence, who lived in his time, fome 
of whofe offspring do fill live in the parith of Waes; this man, after he arrived at one 
hundred years of age, married a wife, went out a fifhing when he was one hundred 
and forty years old, and, upon his return, died rather of old age, than of any diftemper. 

‘The inhabitants give an account of Tairville, who arrived at the age of one hundred 
and eighty, and never drank any malt drink, diftilled waters nor wine. ‘They fay 
that his fon lived longer than him, and that his grandchildren lived to a good age, and 
feldom or never drank any ftronger liquors than milk, water, or bland. 

‘The difeafe that affliats the. inhabitants here molt is the feurvy, which they fuppofe is 
occafioned by their eating too much falt-fifh. There is a diltemper here called baftard 
feurvy, which difcovers itfelf “by the falling of the hair from the peoples’ eye-brows,, 
and the falling of their nofes, &c. and as foon as the fymptoms appear, the perfons are 
removed to the fields, where little houfes are built for them on purpofe to prevent in- 
fettion, The principal caufe of this diftemper is believed to be want. of bread, and 
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- feeding on fith alone, particularly the liver: many poor families are fometimes without 
bread, for three, four, or five months togethers. “They fay likewife that their drinking 
of bland, which is their univerfal liquor, and preferved for the winter as part of their 
provifions, is another caufe of this diftemper. This drink is made of buttermilk mixed 
with water; there be many of them who never tafte ale or beer, for their fearcity 
of bread is fuch; that they can fpare no corn for drink: fo that they have no other 
than bland, but what they get from foreign vellels that refort thither every fummer 
to fith. : = ; 

The ifles in general afford 4 great quantity of {curvy-grafs, which, ufed difereetly, ig 
found to be a good remedy againft this difeafe. - The jaundice is commonly cured by 
drinking the powder of fhell-fnails:among their drink, in the {pace of three or four 
days. ‘They firft dry, then’ pulverize the fnails; and it is obfervable, that though this 
dutt.fhould be kept all the year round, and grow into vermine, it may be dried again, 
and pulverized for that ufe. a ai i ait 

The ifles afford abundance of fea-fowl, which ferve the inhabitants for part of 
their food during fummer and harveft, and the down and feathers bring them great 

‘ain. iy a . 

e The feveral tribes of fowl here build and hatch apart, and every tribe keeps clofe 
together, as if it were by confent. - Some of the leffer ifles are fo crouded with variety 

of fea-fowl, that they darken the air when they fly in great numbers. After their coming, 
which is commonly in February, they fit very clofe together for fome time, till they re- 
cover the fatigue of their long flight from their remote quarters; and after they have 

~~ hatched their young, and find they are able to fly, they go away together to fome other 
unknown place. is $e ; ; 
- "The people inhabiting the leffer ifles have abundance of eggs and fowl, which con- 
tribute to maintain their families during the fummer.’ . : 

"The common people are generally very dextrous in climbing the rocks it queft of 
thofe eggs and fowl; but this exercife is attended. with very great danger, and fome- 
times proves fatal to thofe that venture too far. : 

The moft remarkable experiment of this fort, is at the ifle called the Nofs of Braffah, 

- and is as follows: the Nofs being about fixteen fathom diftant from the fide of the 
oppofite main; the higher and lower rocks have two ftakes faltened in each of them, 
and to thefe there are ropes tied: upon the ropes there is an engine hung, which 
they call a cradle ; and in this a man makes his way over from the greater to the leffer 
rocks, where he makes a confiderable purchafe of eggs and fowl’; but his return being 
dy an afcent, makes it more dangerous, though thofe on the great rock have a rope 

" tied to the cradle, by which they draw it and the man fafe over for the moft part. 

‘There are fome rocks here computed to be about three hundred fathom-high ; and 
the way of climbing them is, to tie a rope’about a man’s middle, and let him down 
with a bafket, in which he brings up his eggs and fowl.*. The ifle of Foula is the mo. 
dangerous and fatal to the climbers, for many of them perifh in the attempt. .- - 

The crows are very numerous ia Schetland, and differ in their colour from thofe on 

the main land ; for the head, wings, and. tail of thofe in Schetland are only black, and 
their back, breaft, and tail of a grey colour.’ When black crows are feen there at any 

- time, the inhabitants fay it isa prefage of approaching famine... s+. : 

’ There are fine hawks in .thefe ifles, and particularly ‘thofe of Fair Ifle are reputed 
among the beft that are to be had any where ; they are obferved to go far for their prey, 
and particularly for moor-fowl as far as the ifles of Orkney, which are about fixteen 

» leagues from them. ee Aare : 3 : 
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“. There are likewife many eagles in and about thefe iffes, which are very deftrudive 
to the fheep and lambs. - ; Bie an 
' This country produces little horfes, commonly called Shelties, and ‘they are very 
fprightly, though the leaft of their kind to be feen any where; they are lower in fta- 
ture than thofe of Orkney, and it is common for a man of ordinary ftrength to lift a 
Sheltie from the ground; yet this little creature is able to carry double. The black 
are efteemed to be the moft hardy, but the pyed ones feldom prove fo good : they live 
tnany times till thirty years of age, and are fit for fervice all the while... Thefe horfes 
are never brought into a houfe, but expofed to the rigour of the feafon all the year 
round ; and when they have no grafs, feed upon fea-ware, whichis. only, to be had at 
the tide of ebb. ‘ . 
The ifles of Schetland produce many fheep, which have two and three lambs at a: 
time ; they would be much more numerous, did not eagles deftroy. them. 3. they are like- 
- wife reduced to feed on fea-ware during the froft and {now.. : 


The leffer Iles of Schetland aré as follow : 


The ifle Frondra, which lies oppofite to Scalloway town on the welt ;: three miles. . 
long, and two broad: : : : aes eet ee Oe 

Further to the north-eaft lies the ifle of Whalfey, about threemiles in length and as- 
many in breadth ; the rats are very. numerous here, and do abundance: of: mifchief by. 
deftroying the corn, fig gun ah MB, 
. _ At fome further diftance lie the fmall ifles called Skerries ;' there is‘a’cHurch in one: 

of them. Thefe ifles and rocks prove often fatal to feamen, but advantageous to the: 
inhabitants, by the wrecks and goods that the winds and tides drive athore ;. which: 
‘often fupply them with fuel, of which they are altogether deflitute.. It was here that: 
the Carmelan of Amfterdam was caft away, as bound for the Eaft Indies,. ann. 1664.« 
Among the rich cargo fhe had feveral chefts of coined gold, the whole was valued at: 
3,000,000 guilders ;. of all the crew four only were faved, The inhabitants of the fmalt 
ifles, among other advantages they had by this wreck,. had the pleafure of drinking: 
hiberally of the itrong drink which: was driven afhore in large cafks,. for the fpace of 
three weeks... ~2 7 . ; whe pata seats we 

Between Braffa-Sound and the oppofite main, lies the Unicorn, a dangerous rock,. 
vifible only at low water ; it is fo called ever fince a veflel of that-name perifhed upon: 
it, commanded by William Kirkaldy of Gronge, who was in eager purfuit of the Karli 
of Bothwell, and very. near him when his fhip flrucky(-2. 0 7 7” 

On the eaft lies the ifle called Fitholm ;: to the north-eaft lies Little Rue, and on the: 
weft Mickle Rue ; the latter is eight. miles in length and. two in. breadth,. and. has a: 
good harbour. “ ; 

"Near to Efting lies the ifles of Vemantry,. which. have feveral: harbours}: Orney,, 
Little Papa, Helitha, &.. 7 ; ; ; ; 

To the north-weft of the Nefs lies St. Ninian’s Ifle; it hasa chapel’and an altar in. | 
it, upon which fome. of the inhabitants.retain the ancient-fuperftitious cuftom of burn-- 
ing candle. ; j 

Spe Sit is two miles in length; it excels any iffe of its extent for: all the ‘con-- 
venieces of human life:. it has four good harbours, one of. which-looks to the fouth,, 
another to the weft, and two to the north. ma ae, 

The Lyra-Skerries, fo called. from the fowl of that name that abound in them,. He 
near this ifle. us : . 
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About fix leagues welt of the main lies the ifle Foula, about three miles ‘in length ; it 
has a yock remarkable for its height, which is feen from Orkney when the weather is 
fair ; it hath a harbour on one fide. 

‘The iile of Braffa lies to the eaft of Tingwall ; it is five miles in length, and two in 
breadth: fome parts of the coaft are arable ground, and there are two churches in it. 

Further to the eaft lies the fmall ifle called the Nofs of Braffa. 

The ifle of Burray is three miles long, has good patlurage, and abundance of fith on 
its coaft; it has a large church and fteeple in it. ‘I'he inhabitants fay that mice do not 
live in this ifle when brought to it; and that the earth of it being brought to any other 
part where the mice are, they will quickly abandon it. 

Haveroy ifle, which isa mile and a half in length, lies to the fouth-eaft of Burray. 

The ifle of Yell is fixteen miles long, and from eight to one in breadth; ‘it lies north- 
eaft from the main: there are three churches and feveral {mall chapeis init. 

The ifle of Hakafhie is two miles long ; Samphrey ifle one mile loug; Biggai ifleis a 
mile and a half in length : all three lie round Yell, and are reputed among the beft of 
the leffer ifles. 

The ifle of Fetlor lies to the north-eaft of Yell, and is five miles in length, and four in 
breadth ; it hath a church, and fome of the Piéts houfes in it. 

The ifle Untt is eight miles long, and is the pleafanteft of the Schetland ifles ; it has 
three churches, and as many harbours ; it is reckoned the moft northern of all the 
Britifh dominions. The inhabitants of the ifle Vaila fay that no cat will live in it, and if 
any cat be brought to it, they will rather venture to fea than {tay in the ifle: they fay that 
a cat was feen upon the ifle about fifty years ago, but how it came there was unknown. 
They obferved about the fame time how the proprietor was in great torment, and as 
they fuppofe by witchcraft, of which they fay he then died. There is no account that 
any cat has been feen in the ifle ever fince that gentleman’s death, except when they 
were carried to it, for making the above-mentioned experiment. - 

The inhabitants fay that if a compafs be placed at the houfe of Udita, on the welt fide 

,of the ifle Fetlor, the needle will be in perpetual diforder, without fixing to any-one 
pole; and that being tried afterwards in the top of that houfe, it had the fame effect. 
‘They add further, that when a veffel fails near that houfe, the needle of the compals is 
difordered in the fame manner. : : . 

There is a yellow fort of metal lately difcovered in the ifle of Uzia, but the inhabi- 
tants had not found a way to melt it, fo that it is not yet turned to any account, 


The ancient Court of Juftice 


In thefe iflands was held in Holm, in the parifh of Tingwall; in the middle of the 
main land. This Holm is an ifland in the middle of a frefh-water lake ; it ‘is to this 
day called the Law-Ting, and the parifh, in all probability, hath its name from it. The 
entrance to this Holm is by fome {tones laid in the water; and in the Holm there are 
four great {tones, upon which fat the judge, clerk, and other officers of the court. The 
inhabitants that had law fuits attended at fome diftance from the Holrh, on the other 
fide of the lake; and when any of them was called by the officer, he entered by the 
ftepping ftones ; and being difmiffed, he returned the fame way. This was the practice 
of the Danes. . The inhabitants have a tradition among them, that after one had re- 

_ ceived fentence of death upon the Holm, he obtained a remiffion, provided he made his 
efcape through the crowd of people on the lake fide, and touched Tingwall fteeple be. 
fore any could lay hold on him. This (teeple in thofe days was an afylum for malefactors 


and 
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and debtors to flee into. The inhabitants of this iffle are all proteftants; they generally 
{peak the Englifh tongue, and many among them retain the ancient Danifh language, 
efpecially in the more northern ifles, There are feveral who fpeak Englifh, Norfe, and 
Dutch ; the laft of which is acquired by their converfe with the Hollanders, that fith 
yearly in thofe ifles. 

‘The people are generally reputed difcreet, and charitable to ftrangers ; and thofe of 
the beft rank are fafhionable in their apparel. 

Shetland is much more populous now than it was thirty years ago, which is owing to 
the trade, and particularly that of their fifhery, fo much followed every year ‘by the 
Hollanders, Hamburghers, and others. The increafe of people at Lerwick is confide. 
rable; for it had but three or four families about thirty years ago, and is fince increafed 
to about three hundred families; and it is obfervable, that few of their families were 
natives of Shetland, but came from feveral parts of Scotland, and efpecially from the 
northern and eaftern coafts. ; 

The fifhery in Shetland is the foundation both of their trade and wealth ; and though 
it be of late become lefs than before, yet the inhabitants, by their induftry and applica. 
tion, make a greater profit of it than formerly, when they had them nearer the coat, 
both of the larger and leffer ifles; but now the grey fifh of the largeft fize are not-to be 
had-in any quantity without going further into the ocean. The fith commonly bought 
by ftrangers here are cod and ling; the inhabitants themfelves make only ufe of the 
fmaller fh and herrings, which abound on the coatt of this ifle in vaft thoals. : 

The fith called tufk abounds on the coaft of Braffa; the time for fithing is at- the 
end of May. This fifh is as big as a ling, of a brown and yellow colour, has a broad 
tail; itis better freth than falted : they are commonly fold at fifteen or fixteen fhillings 
the hundred. 2 

The inhabitants obferve, that the further they go to the northward the fith are of a 
larger fize, and in greater quantities. They make great ftore of oil, particularly of the 
large grey fith, by them called feths, and the younger fort fillucks : they fay that the 
liver of one feth affords a pint of Scots meafure, being about four of Englith meafure. 
The way of making the oil is firft by boiling the liver in a pot-half full of water, and 
when it boils the oil goes to’ the top, and is fkimmed off and put in veffels for ule. 
The fithers obferve of late, that the livers of fith are lefs in fize than they have been 
formerly. : 

The Hamburglar, Bremers, and others, come to this country about the middle of 
May, fet up fhops in feveral parts, and fell divers commodities; as linen, muflin, and 
fuch things as are moft proper for the inhabitants, but more efpecially beer, brandy, 
and bread; all which they barter for fith, ftockings, mutton, hens, &c.: and when the 
inhabitants afk money for their goods, they receive it immediately. 5 

In the month of June the Hollanders come with their fithing-buffes in great numbers 
upon the coaft for herring; and when they come into the found of Brafla, where the 
herrings are commonly moft plentiful, and very near the hore, they difpofe their,nets, 
&c. in order, but never begin till the twenty-fourth of June; for this is the time limited 
among themfelves, which is obferved as a law, that none will venture to tranfgrele, 
This fifhing-trade is very beneficial to the inhabitants, who have provifions and necef- 
faries imported to their doors, and employment for all their people, who by their fith- 
ing, and felling the various products of the country, bring in a confiderable fum of 
money yearly. ‘The proprietors of the ground are confiderable gainers alfo, by letting 
their Touts, which ferve as fhops to- the feamen during their refidence here, 
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There have been two thoufand buffes and upwards fifhing in this found in one fum- 
mer; but they are not always fo numerous: they generally go away in Augult or 
September. - . 

There are two little towns in the largeft of the Shetland ifles: the moft ancient of 
thefe is Scalloway ; it Jies on the weft fide of the ifle, which is the moft beautiful and 
pleafant part of it, It hath no trade, and but few inhabitants, the whole being about — 
ninety in number. On the fouth-eaft end of the town ftands the caftle of Scalloway, 
which is four ftorics high; it hath feveral conveniences and ufeful houfes about it, and 
is well furnithed with water. Several rooms have been curioufly painted, though the 
better part be now worn off, This ancient houfe is almoft ruinous, there being no 
care taken to repair it, It ferved as a garrifon for the Englifh foldiers that were fent 
hither by Cromwell, This houfe was built by Patrick Stewart Earl of Orkney, anne 
1600. The gate hath the following infcription on it: Parricius Orchadia et Zelandia 
comes. -And underneath the infcription: Cujus fundamen faxum eft, domus illa manebit ; 
labilis ¢ contra fi fit arena perit. ‘That houfe whofe foundation is on a rock fhall ftand ; 
but if on the fand, it fhall fall. ; 

‘The inhabitants fay that this houfe was built upon the fandy foundation of oppreffion, 
in which they fay the earl exceeded; and for that and other crimes was executed. 

There is a high ftone erected between Tingwall and Scalloway :. the inlrabitants have 
a tradition, that it was fet up as a monument of a Danith general, who was killed there 
by the ancient inhabitants, in a battle againft the Danes and Norwegians. : 

The fecond and lateft built town is Lerwick ; it ftands on that fide of the found where 
the fithing is: the ground on which it is built is a hard rock, one fide lics toward the 
f¥a, and the other is furrounded with a mofs, without any arable ground. 

On the north is the citadel of Lerwick, which was built in the year 1666, in time of. 
the war with Holland, but never completed ; there is little more of.it now left than the 
walls. ‘he inhabitants, about thirty years ago, fifhed up three iron cannon out of a 
fhip that had been caft away near eighty years before; and being all over ruft, they 
made a great fire of peats round them to get off the ruft; and the fire having heated 
the cannon, all the three went off, to the great furprize of the inhabitants, who fay they 
faw the ball fall in the middle of Braffa Sound,, but none of them had.any damage by 
them. 

There are many Piéts houfes in this country, and feveral of them entire to this day ; 
the higheft exceeds not twenty or thirty feet in height, and are about twelve feet broad 
in the middle; they. taper towards both ends, the entry is lower than the doors of houfes: 
commonly are now, the windows are long and very narrow, and the ftairs-go up be- 
tween the walls. Thefe houfes were built for watch-towers,. to give notice of an ap- 
proaching enemy ; there is not one of them but what is in view of fome other; fo that 
a fire being made on the top of any one houfe, the fignal was communicated to all the 
reft in a few moments. ; ; ; 

The inhabitants fay that thefe houfes were called burghs, which. in the Saxon lan- 
guage fignifies a town or caftle fenced all round.. The names of fortified places in the - 
weftern ifles are in feveral parts called Borg ;. and the villages.in which the forts ftand, . 
are always named Borg, : 

The inhabitants of Orkney fay that feveral burying-places among them are called: 
burghs,.from the Saxon.word burying. ; 

It is generally. acknowledged that the Pitts were originally. Germans, and particularly 
from that part of it bordering upon the Baltic Sea. They were called Phightian, that is,. 
fighters. The Romans called them Pict. Some writers call them Picfavi, either 
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from that name of Phightian, which they took to themfelves, or from their beauty ; 
and accordingly Boethius, in his character of them, joins both thele together: Quod 
erant corporibus robuftiffimis candidifque ; and Veritegan fays the fame of them. 

‘The Romans called them Pié#i, becaufe they had their fhields painted of divers co. 
lours. Some think the name came from pichk, which in the ancient Scots language 
fignifies pitch, that they coloured their faces with, to make them terrible to their ene- 
mies in battle; and others think the name was taken from their painted habit. 

This ifle makes part of the fhire of Orkney; there are twelve parifhes in it, and a 
greater number of churches and chapels. Shetland pays not above one-third to the 
crown of what Orkney does. 

‘The ground being br the moft part boggy and moorifh, is not fo produdtive of grain, 
as the other ifles and main land of Scotland; and if it were not for the fea-ware, by 
which the ground is enriched, it would yield but a very fmall produa. 

There is lately difcovered in divers parts abundance of lime-{tone, but the inhabitants 
are not fufficiently inftru€ted in the ufe of it for their corn land. 

There is plenty of good peats, which ferye as fuel for the inhabitants, pecially si on 
the main. 

The amphibia in thefe ifles are feals and otters in abundance: fome of the latter are 
trained to go a fifhing, and fetch feveral forts of fith home to their matters. 

There are no trees in any of thefe ifles, neither is there any venomous creature to ie 
found here. 

There have been feveral ftrange fith feen by the inhabitants at fea, fome of the thape 
of men as far as the middle ;. they are both troublefome and very terrible to the fithers, 
who call them Sea-devils. 

It is not long fince every family of any confiderable fubftance in thofe iflands was 
haunted by a fpirit they called Browny, which did feveral forts of work ; and this was the 
réafon why they gave him offerings of the various produéts of the. place : thus fome 
when they churned their milk, or brewed, poured fome milk and wort through the hole 
of a ftone, called Browny’s fone. 

A minifter in this country had an account from one of the ancient inhabitants who 
formerly brewed ale, and fometimes read his bible, that an old woman in the family 
told him that Browny was much difpleafed at his reading in that book ; and if he did 
not ceafe to read in it any more, Browny would not ferve him as formerly. But the 
man continued his reading notwithftanding, and when he brewed refufed to give any 
facrifice to Browny ; and fo his firft and fecond brewing mifcarried, without any vifible 
caufe in the malt; but the third brewing proved good, and Browny got no moxe facriy 
fice from him after that. 

There was another inftance of a lady in Unft who refufed to give facrifice to Browny, 
and loft two brewings; but the third proved good, and fo Browny vanifhed quite, and 
troubled them no more. 

I fill add no more, but that the great number of foreign fhips which repair hither 
yearly upon the account of fifhing, ought to excite the people of Scotland to a fpeedy 
improvement of that profitable trade; which they may carry on with more eale and 
profit in their own feas than any foreigners whatever. : 
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4 VOYAGE TO ST. KILDA. 
BY M. MARTIN, Genr* 


PREFACE. 
ME are generally fond enough of novelty, not to fuffer any thing reprefented un- 
der that plaufible invitation to pafs unnoticed. A defcription of fome remote 
corner in the Indies fhall be fure to afford. us high amufement, whilft a thoufand things 


much nearer to us might engage our thoughts to better purpofe, and the knowledge of 
them ferve to promote our true intereft, and the hiftory of nature. It is a piece of 


_weaknefs and folly to value things merely on account of their diftance: thus men have 


‘travelled far in fearch of foreign plants and animals, and continued ftrangers to the 


productions of their own climate. The following relation, therefore, I hope will not 
prove unprofitable or difpleafing, unlefs the advantages of truth and unaffected fimpli- 
¢ity fhould prejudice it in the opinion of fuch as are more trifling and curious than folid 
and judicious. | 

* The author, born in one of the moft fpacious.and fertile ifles in the weft of Scotland, 
by a laudable curiofity was prompted to undertake the voyage, and that in an open boat, 
to the almoft manifeft hazard of his life, as the feas and tides in thofe-rocky iflands are . 
more inconftant and raging than in moft other places. And he has been careful to 
relate nothing in the following account but what he afferts for truth, either upon his 
own particular knowledge, or from the conftant and harmonious teltimony given him 
by the inhabitants ; people fo plain, and fo little inclined to impofe upon mankind, 
that perhaps no place in the world at this day knows inftances like thefe of true primi- 
tive honour and fimplicity ; a people abhorring lying tricks and artifices, as they do the 
moft poifonous plants or devouring animals. 

The author confeffes he might have put thefe papers into the bands of fome capable 
of giving them, what they really want, a politer turn of phrafe ; but -he hopes for.the 
indulgence of at leaft the intelligent reader, who will always fet a higher. value upon un- 
adoined truth in fuch accounts than the utmoft borrowings of art, or the advantages of 


‘refined languages. 
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HE various relations concerning St. Kilda, giver by thofé of the weftern iffes and 
continent, induced me to a narrow enquiry about it: for this end I applied 


i mt to the prefent fteward, who by his defcription, and the produéts: of the iffand, 


ch were brought to me, together with a natural impulfe of curiofity, formed fuch an 


idea. of it in my mind, that I determined to fatisfy myfelf with going thither, it havin; 


been never hitherto defcribed to any purpofe ;. the accounts given by Buchanan and 
Sir Robert Murray being but relations from fecond and third hands, neither of them 
evér having the opportunity of being upon the place. T attempted feveral times to-vifit 
it, but in vain, until aft fummer, the laird-of Mack-Leod: heartily recommending the 
care of the inhabitants of St. Kilda to Mr. John Campbell, minifter of Harries, he went: 
to St. Kilda, and I chearfully embraced the oceafion ;. and accordingly we embarked at: 
the ifle Efay in Harries, May. 29, 1697, the wind at Si E. 


© From the fourth edition, London, 1753. 8vor 
We 
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‘We fet fail with a gentle breeze, bearing to the weftward, and were not well got out 
of the harbour when Mr. Campbell obferving the whitenefs of the waves attended with 
an extraordinary noife beating upon the rocks, expreffed his diflike of it, being in thofe 
parts a prognoftic of an enfuing form; but the fame appearing fometimes in fummer 
before exceffive heat, it was flighted by the crew. But.as we advanced about two 
leagues further, upon the coaft of the ifle of Pabbay, the former figns appearing more 
confpicuoufly, we unanimoufly concluded a ftorm approaching, which occafioned a 
motion for our return ; but the wind and ebb-tide concurring, determined us to purfue 
our voyage, in hopes of arriving at our defired harbour before the wind or ftorm fhould. 
rife, which we judged would not be fuddenly: but our fond imagination was not fe- 
conded with a good event, as will appear ; for we had fcarce failed a league further, 
when the wind inclined more foutherly, and altered our meafures; we endeavoured by 
the help of our oars to reach the Haw-fker rocks, fome four leagues to the fouth coaft, 
which we were not able to effect, though we confumed the night in this vain expecta- 
tion. By this time we fo- far advanced in the ocean, that after a fecond motion for our 
return it was found impraéticable, efpecially fince we could not promife to fetch any 
point of Scotland ;. this obliged us to make the beft of our way be St. Kilda, though 
labouring under the difadvantages of wind and tide: our crew extremely fatigued and. 
difcouraged without fight of land for fixteen hours ; at length one of them difcovered 
feveral tribes of the fowls of St. Kilda flying, holding their courfe foutherly of us, which 
(to fome of our crew) was a demonftration we had loft our courfe, by the violence of 

“the flood and wind both concurring to: carry us northerly, though we fteered by our’ 
compafs right weft. _ 

The inhabitants of St. Kilda take their meafures from the flight of thofe fowls, when: 
the heavens are not clear, as froma fure compafs, experience fhewing that every tribe 
of fowls bends their courfe to their refpeétive quarters, though out of fight of the ifle : 
this appeared clearly in our gradual advances ; and their motion being compared. did: 
exaGtly quadrate with our cempafs: The inhabitants rely fo much upon this obferva- 
tion, that they prefer it tothe fureft compafs ; but we begged leave to differ from them,. 
though at the: fame time we could not deny their rule to be as certain as our compals. 
While we were in this {tate we difcovered the ifle Borera, near three leagues north of 
St. Kilda, which was then about four leagues to the fouth of us; this was a joyful fight,. 
and gave new vigour to our men, who being refrefhed with viduals, lowering maft and 
fail, rowed to a miracle. While they were magRing at the oars we plied them with plenty 
of aquavitee to fupport them, whofe borrowed fpirits fo far wafted their own, that upon 
eur arrival at Borera, there was fcarce one of them able to manage cable or anchor: we 
put in under the hollow of an extraordinary high rock, to the north of this ifle, which. 
was all covered with a prodigious number of Solan geefe hatching im. their nefts ;. the 
heavens were darkened by their flying over our heads, their excrements were in. fuch 
quantity, that they gave a tin€ture to the fea, and at the fame time fullied our bodt and 
cloaths; two of them confirmed the truth of what has been frequently reported of their 
ftealing from one another grafs wherewith to make their nefts, by. affording: us the fol- 
lowing very agreeable diverfion, and it was thus : one of them finding his neighbour’s- 

- neft without the fowl, lays hold on the opportunity, and fteals from it as much grals as. 
he could conveniently carry off, taking -his flight towards ‘the ocean ; from thence he 
prefently returns, as if he made a foreign purchafe, but it does not pafs for fuch = for 
the owner had difcovered the fact before the thief had got out of fight, and too nimble 
for his cunning, waits his return, all armed with fury, and engages-him defperately. 
This bloody battle was fought above our heads, and. proved fatal to the thief, who fell 

dead 
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dead fo near our boat that our men took him up, and prefently dreffed and eat him ; 
which they reckoned as an omen of good fuccefs in the voyage. 

We propofed being at St. Kilda next day, but our expeétation was fruftrated by a 
violent ftorm, which almoft drove us to the ocean, where we incurred no fmall rifque, 
being no ways fitted for it; our men laid afide all hopes of life, pofleffed with the be- 
lief that all this misfortune proceeded from the impoftor Roderick (of whom hereafter), 
who they believed had employed the devil to raife this extraordinary florm againft 
Mr. Campbell, who was to counteract him. All our arguments, whether from natural 
reafon, or the providence of God, were not of force enough to perfuade them to the 
contrary, until it pleafed God to command a calm the day following, which was the 
firft of June, and then we rowed to St. Kilda. As we came clofe upon the rocks, fome 
of the inhabitants, who were then employed in fetting their gins, welcomed us with a 
“ God fave you,” their ufual falutation, admiring to fee us get thither contrary to wind 
and tide ; they were walking unconcernedly on the fide of this prodigious high rock, 
at the fame time keeping pace with our boat, to my great admiration, infomuch that I 
was quickly obliged to turn away my eyes, left I fhould have had the unpleafant fpec- 
tacle of fome of them tumbling down into the fea; but they themfelves had no fuch 
fears, for they outrun our boat to the town, from thence they brought the fteward and 
all the inhabitants of both fexes to receive us: we approached the outmoft part of the 
low rock, called the Saddle; a parcel of the inhabitants were mounted upon it, having 
on their feet the ufual drefs on fuch occafions, i. e. focks of old rags fowed with feathers 
inftead of thread: our boat being come pretty near, it was kept off this rock with long 
poles; fome of their number coming by pairs into the fea received Mr. Campbell and 
me upon their fhoulders and carried us to land, where we were received with all the 
demonfirations of joy and kindnefs they were able to exprefs; the impoftor Roderick 
endeavouring to outdo his neighbours, and placing himfelf always in the front of our 
attendants, difcovered his hypocrify. We all walked together to the little village where 
there was a lodging prepared for us, furnifhed with beds of ftraw: according to the 
ancient cuftom of the place, the officer who prefides over them in the fteward’s abfence 
fumnioned the inhabitants, who by concert agreed upon a daily maintenance for us, as 
bread, butter, cheefe, mutton, fowls, eggs, fire, &c. all which was to be given in at our 
lodging twice every day; this was done in a moft regular manner, each family by turns 
paying their quota proportionably to their ans: I remember the allowance for each 
man per diem, befide a barley cake, was eighteci. of the eggs laid by the fowl called. by 
them Lavy, and a greater number of the leffer egys, as they differed in proportion ; the 
largeft of thefe eggs is near in bignels to that of a goofe, the reft of the eggs gradually 
ofa leffer fize. . 

We had the curiofity, after three weeks refidence, to make a calculation of the num- 
ber of eggs beftowed upon thofe of our boat, and the fteward’s birlin or galley ; the 
whole amounted to fix thoufand eggs: the inhabitants were thrice our number, 
and mutt confume a number of eggs and fowls in proportion. From this it is eafy to 
imagine, that a vaft number of fow! muft refort here all fummer, which is yet the more 
probable, if it be confidered that every fowl lays but one egg at a time, when allowed to 
hatch. 

The inhabitants live together in a fmall village, carrying all the figns of an extreme 
poverty; the houfes are of a low form, and the doors all to the north-eaft, to -fecure 
them from the fhocks of the tempeftuous fouth-weft winds. The walls of the houfes are 
rudely built of ftone, the fhort couples joining at the ends of the roof, upon whole fides 
dmall ribs of wood are laid, and thefe covered with ftraw ; the whole fecured by ropes 

5 made 
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ade’ of twilted heath, the extremity of which on each fide is poifed with ftone to pre- 
ferve the thatch from being blown away. This little village is feated on a valley fur- 
rounded with four mountains, ferving as ramparts of defence, and are fo many amphi- 
theatres, from whence a fair profpect of the ocean and ifles may be feen in a fine day. 

This ifle is by the inhabitants, as likewife by all the weftern iflanders, called Hirt ; 
Buchanan calls it Hirta ; Sir John Narbrough, and all failors, St. Kilda; in fea mapsit is 
called St. Kilder, particularly in a Dutch fea map from Ireland to Zealand, publifhed 
at Amfterdam by Peter Goas in the year 1663, wherein it is placed due welt betwixt 
fifty and fixty miles from the middle of the Lewis, and the ifle anfwers directly to the: 
fifty-eighth degree of northern latitude, as marked upon the ends of the map, and from 
it lies Rokol, a fmalt rock fixty leagues to the weftward of St. Kilda; the inhabitants 
of this place call it Rokabarra; this map contains the foundings of fome places near 
St. Kilda ; thefe not exceeding twenty or thirty fathom ; it contains only the larger ifle, 
and a part of the leffer ifles; this land is alfo called St. Kilda, by a company of 
French and Spaniards, who loft their fhip at Rokol in the year 1686, which they named 
to the inhabitants of St. Kilda, whofe latitude is fifty-feven degrees and three minutes. 

The air here is fharp and wholefome ; the hills are often covered with ambient white: 
mifts, which in winter are forerunners of fnow, if they continue on the tops of the hills ;. 
and in fummer, if only onthe tops of the hills, they prognofticate rain ; when they defcend 
to the valleys it is a prognoftic of exceflive heat. The night here about the time of the: 
fummer folftice exceeds not an hour in length, efpecially if the feafon is fair, then the 
fun difappears but for a fhort fpace, the reflex from the fea being all the time vifible ; 
the harveft and winter are liable to great winds and rain, the fouth-weft wind annoyin 
them more than any other: it is commonly obferved to blow from the weft for the mo 
part of, if not all, July. ; 

St. Kilda is two miles long from eaft to weft; in breadth from fouth to north one 
mile; and five miles in circumference. It is naturally fenced with one continued face 
of a rock ef great height, except a part of the bay, which lies to the fouth-eaft, and is 
well defended generally with a raging fea: this bay is half a mile in length, and as much 
in breadth; it is not common for any veffels to. anchor within this bay, in cafe of a {torm,. 
as it might be dangerous for them ;. therefore they drop anchor at the entry, judging it 
the fecureft : the only place for landing, is on the north fide of this bay, upon a rock 
with a little declination, which is flippery, being covered with feveral forts of fea weeds ; 
thefe, with a boifterous fea, render the place almoft inacceffible, the fea being feldom. 
otherwife but under favour of a neap tide, a north-eaft or weft wind, or with a. perfect 
calm; when thefe circumftances concur, the birlin or boat is brought to the fide of the 
rock, and all the inhabitants of both fexes are ready to join. their united force to hale 
her through; for this end they have a rope faftened to the fore-part ; and a competent 
number of them.are employed on each fide; both thefe are determined by.a cryer, 
who is employed on purpofe to warn them-all at the fame minute, and he ceafes when- 
ever he finds it convenient to give them a breathing.. ; 

At the head of the bay is a plain fand, only to be feen in fummer, the winter fea 
wafhing it all off the {tones ;. there is no landing upon this place with fafety, which the 
fteward has learned to his coft. There is a litle bay on the weit fide of this iffe, all 
facet? with an iron-coloured rock ;. fome veffels take fhelter here, when the wind is at 
fouth or north-eaft; there is a place of the rock here on the fouth fide the rivulet, 
where you may land, if a neap-tide or calm offer. The fea is very impetuous every 
where about this ifle; they fhewed me large ftones which. were lately removed out of 

: their. 
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their place, and caft into the gallies’ dock; I meafured fome-of them which were in 
length fome feven, others eight feet, and three or four feet in breadth. 

‘On the fouth part of the fouth-eaft bay is a little old ruinous fort called the Down. 
Tt is evident from what has been already faid, that this place may be reckoned among 
the ftrongeft forts, natural or artificial, in the ‘world; nature has provided the place 

"with ftore of ammunition for ating on the defenfive ; that is, a heap of loofe {tones in 
the top of the hill Oterveaul, direétly above the landing-place ; it is very eafy to dif- 
charge vollies of this ammunition dire@tly upon the place of landing, and that from a 
great eminence almoft perpendicular ; this 1 myfelf had occafion to demonttrate, having 
for my diverfion put it in praétice to the great fatisfaCtion of the inhabitants, to whom 
this defence had never hitherto occurred: but they are refolvedto make wfe of this for 
the future, to keep off the Lowlanders, againft whom of late they have conceived 
ftrong prejudices. A few hdtids may be capable of ‘refifting fome hundreds by the 
above-mentioned weapons. The four great mountains are faced on the fide towards 
the fea, with rocks of extraordinary height; the hill Conagir onthe north fide, is not 
lefs than two hundred fathom perpendicular above the fea. : 

Around this ifle are four arches or vaults, through which the'fea paffes,.as does the day- 
light from either fide, which is vifible to any, though at a confiderable diftance; fome 
of them reprefenting a large gate: two-of thefe look to the fouth, and two north-wett ; 
‘that on the point of the welt bay is fix fathom ‘high above water, four in breadth, fifty 
paces-in length, the top two fathom thick, and very ftrong, the:cattle. feeding upon it. 

There are feveral veins of different ftone to ‘be feen in the rocks of the fouth-eaft 
-bay ; upon the north fide-of this rock is one as it were cut out by nature, refembling a 
terrace walk. The cryftal grows under the rock at the landing-place, this muft be 
pierced a foot or two deep, ‘before the cryftal can be had from the bed of fand where ~ 
it lies; the water at-the bottomiis-of a black colour; the jargeft piece is not above 
four inches long,.and about.two in diameter, each piece fexangular, 

Upon the weft fide of ‘this‘ifle lies a valley with a declination towards the fea, witha 
rivulet running through the middle of it, on each fide. of which is an afcent of half a 
mile.; all which piece of ground is called by the inhabitants, the female warrior’s glen : 
this amazon ‘is famous .in their traditions: her houfe or dairy of ftone is yet extant ; 
fome of the inhabitants dwell ‘in it all fummer, though it be fome hundred years old; 
the whole ig built of ftone, without any wood, lime, earth, or mortar to cement it, and 
is in form of a-circle pyramid-wife towards the top with a vent in it, the fire being al- 

-ways in the centre of the’floor ; the ftones are long and thin, which fupplies the defect 
-of wood.: the body of this houfe contains not above nine perfons fitting; there are three 
beds or low vaults at the fide of the wall, which contains five men each, and are fepa- 
rated by a pillar; at the-entry to one of thefe low vaults is a {tone ftanding upon one end; 
upon this fhe is reported ordinarily to have laid her helmet ; there are two ftones on the 
other fide, upon which the is faid to have laid her fword: they tell you fhe was much 
addigted to hunting, and that in her days all the fpace betwixt this ifle and that of Har- 
ries, was one continued tract of dry land. Some years ago a pair of large deer’s horns 
were found in the top of Oterveaul Hill, almoft a foot under ground, and a wooden 
difh full of deer’s greafe. It is faid of this warrior, that fhe let loofe her grey-hounds 
after the deer in St. Kilda, making their courfe towards the .oppofite ifles. ‘There are 
feveral other traditions concerning this famous amazon, But I fhall trouble my reader 
- with no more of them, ‘ 
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In thisifleare plenty of excellent fountains or fprings; that near the female warrior’s 
houfe is reputed the beft: it is called Tou-bir-nim-beuy, importing no lefs than the 
well of qualities or virtues; it runs from eaft to weft, being fixty paces afcent above the 
fea: Idrank of it twice, an Englifh quart each time; it was very clear, exceeding 
cold, light and diuretic ; 1 was not able to hold my hand in it above a few minutes for 
‘its coldnefs 5 the inhabitants of Harries find it effe€tual againft windy cholics, gravel, 
and head-aches; this well hath a cover of ftone. 

There is a very large well-near the town, called St. Kilder’s Well: from which the - 
ifland is fuppofed to derive its name ; this water is not inferior to that above-mention- 
ed; it runs to the fouth-eaft from the north-weft. 

There is another well within half a mile of this, named after one Conirdan, an hun- 
dred paces above the fea, and runs from north-weft towards the fouth-eaft, having a 
dtone cover. . 

Within twelve paces of this is a {mall excellent fountain, which thofe of Harries and 
St. Kilda will needs call by the author’s name, and were then refolved to give it a cover 
of ftone, fuch as is above defcribed. é 

There is a celebrated well iffuing out of the face of a rock on the north fide of the eat 
bay, called the Well of Youth, but is only acceffible by the inhabitants, no flranger daring 
to climb the fteep rock; the water of it is received, as it falls, into the fea; it runs to- 
wards the fouth-eaft, ‘he tafte of the water of thofe wells was fo agreeable to me, that 
for feveral weeks after, the beft fountains in the adjacent ifles feemed to have loft their 
relith. There is a rivulet running clofe by the town, and another larger beyond Kil- 
der’s Well; this laft ferves for wafhing linen, which it does as well without foap,.as 
other water with; of this we had expericnce, which was a confirmation of what. had 
been reported to us concerning this water : we fearched if in the brinks we could dif- 
cover any fuller’s earth, but found none ; we difcovered fome pieces of iron-ore in 
feveral places; this rivulet drops from the mofly ground in the top of the hills. 

The whole ifland is one hard rock, formed into four ‘high mountains, three of which 
are in the middle; all thinly covered. with black or brown earth, not above a foot, 
fome places half a foot deep; except the top of the hills, where it is above three feet 
deep, and affords them good turf; the grafs is very fhort but kindly, producing plenty 
of milk; the number of fheep commonly maintained in St. Kilda, and the two adjacent 
ifles, does not exceed two thoufand, and generally they are fpeckled, fome:white, fome 
philamort, and are of a common fize; they do not refemble goats in any refpedt, as 
‘Buchanan was informed, except in their horns, which are extraordinary large, particus 
larly thofe in the Jeffer ifles. 

The number of horfes exceeds not eighteen, all of a red colour, very low, and {mooth 
finned, and are employed in carrying turf and corn, and at their anniverfary cavalcade, 
of which hereafter. ‘Uhe cows, which are about ninety in number, fmall and great, have 
their foreheads white and black, which is difcernible at a preat diftance; are of a low 
fature, but fat and fweet beef; the dogs, cats, and all the fea-fowls of this ifle-are 
fpeckled. ; - : 

; The foil is very grateful to the labourer, producing ordinarily fixteen, eighteen, or 
twenty fold; their grain is only bear, and fome oats; the barley is the largeft produced. 
in all the wefternifles 5 they ufe no plough but a kind of crooked fpade 5 their harrows 
are of Wood as are’ the teeth in the front alfo, and ail-the reft-iupplied only witly.long tan- 
‘eles of {e2-ware tied ta the harrow by the fmall.ends; the roots hanging loofe behind, 
featter the clods broken by the wooden teeth; this they are forced to ule for want of 
wood. ‘Their arable land is very nicely parted into ten divilions, and thele into fub-di. 
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vifions, each diftinguifhed by the name of fome deceafed man or woman, who were na- 
tives of the place; there is one fpot called Multa Terra, another Multus Agris. The 
chief ingredient in heir compofts is afhes of turf mixed with ftraw 3 with thefe they mix 
their urine, which by experience they find to have much of the vegetable nitre; they 
do not preferve it in quantities as elfewhere, but convey it immediately from the foun- 
tain to the afhes, which by daily practice they find moft advantageous; they join alfo the 
bones, wings, and entrails of their fea-fowls to their ftraw; they fow very thick, and 
have a proportionable growth; they pluck all their bear by the roots in handfuls, both 
for the fake of their houfes, which they thatch with it, and their cowg which they take in 
during the winter ; the corn produced by this compoft is perfectly free from any kind of 
weed ; it produces much forrel where the compoft reaches. . 

The coaft of St. Kilda, and the leffer ifles, are plentifully furnithed with variety of 
cod, ling, mackarel, congars, braziers, turbot, graylords, fythes; thefe laft two are of 
the fame kind, only differing in bignefs; fome call them black-mouths ; they are as 
large as any falmon, and fomewhat longer ; there are alfo laiths, podloes, herring, and 
many more; moft of thefe are fifhed by the inhabitants upon the rock, for they have 
neither nets nor long lines. ‘Their common bait is the limpets or patellz, parboiled ; 
they ufe likewife the flefh of a fowl called by them Bowger, which the fith near the leffer 
Afles catch greedily ; fometimes they ufe the bowger’s fiefh, and the patellz at the fame 
time upon one hook, and this proves fuccefsful allo. In the month of July a confider- 
able quantity of mackarel run themfelves afhore, but always with a {pring tide. The 

“ amphibia feen here, are the otters and feals; this latter the inhabitants reckon very good 
meat ; no fort of trees, not even the leaft fhrub grows here, nor has a bee been ever 
feen here. ; 

Levinis, a rock about fourteen paces high, and thirty in circumference, but narrower 
at the top, ftands about half a league to the fouth-eaft bay, covered with no kind gf earth 
or grafs ; a fpring of freth water iffues out from the fide of it; this rock, by an ancient 
‘eultom, belongs to the galley’s crew. Betwixt the weft point of St. Kilda, and the ifle 
Soa, is the famous rock Stackdorin, i.e. a Mifchievous Rock, for it hath proved fo to 
fome of their number, who perifhed in attempting to climb it; it is much of the form 
and height of a fteeple; there is a very great dexterity, and it is reckoned no fmall 
piece of gallantry, to climb this rock, efpecially that part of it called the Thumb, which 
is fo little, that of all the parts of a man’s body, the thumb only can lay hold on it, and 
that muft be only for the {pace of one minute; during which time his feet have no fup. 
port, nor any part of his body touches the {tone, except the thumb, in which minute he 
muft jump by the help of his thumb, (the agility of his body concurring to raife him 
chigher at the fame time) to a fharp point of the rock, which when He has got hold of, 
puts him out of danger, and having a rope about his middle, which he cafts down to 
the boat, by the help-of this he brings up as many perfons as are defigned for fowling 
at this time; the foreman, or principal climber has the'reward of four fowls beftowed 
upon him over and above his proportion ; perhaps, one might think four thoufand too 
little to compenfate fo great a danger as this man incurs; but he has the advantage by 
it, of being recorded among their greateft heroes ; as are all the.foremen who lead the 
van in getting up this fame Mifchievous Rock. = 

Within piftol-fhot from this’ place is the ifle Soa, ‘a mile and an half in circumference, 
but contracted narrower toward the top, being a full half mile in difficult afcent all 
“round, molt of it bare rock, fome parts of it covered with grafs, but dangerous to af- 
cend; the landing is alfo very hazardous, both in regard of the raging fea, and the 

. Fock that muft be climbed ; yet the inhabitants are accuftomed to carry burthens both 
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up it and down, and of this I was oncea witnels. “There is fearce any landing here, ext 
cept in one place, and that under favour of a weft wind and neap tide; the waves upon, 
the rock difcover when it is acceffible ; if they appear white from St. Kilda, the inhabit. 
tants do not fo much as offer to launch out their boat, in order to land in Soa, or any 
other ifle or rock, though their lives were at flake. ‘This little ifle is furnifhed withan 
excellent fpring, the grafs is very {weet, feeds five hundred fheep, each of which generally 
has two or three lambs at a birth, and every lamb fo fruitful, that it bhings forth another 
before itfelfis a year old. The fame is alfo obferved of lambs in the little ifles adjacent 
to thofe of Harries and North-Wift. The theep in the ifle Soa are never milked, which 
difpofes them to be the more prolific: there are none to catch them but the inhabitants, 
whom I have feen purfue the fheep nimbly down the fteep defcent, with as great free- 
dom as if it had been a plain field. 

‘This ifle abounds with an infinite number of fowl, as fulmar, lavy, falk, bowger, &c. 

‘There was a cock-boat fome two years ago came froma fhip for water, being favour. 
ed bya perfect calm; the men difcerned a prodigious number of eggs upon the rocks, 
which tempted them to venture near the place, and at laft obtained a competent num- 
her of them ; one of the feamen was induftrious enough to put them into his breeches, 
which he tock off for that purpofe ; fome of the inhabitants of St. Kilda who happened 
to be in the ifle that day were {pedtators of this diverfion, and were offended at it, being 
done without their confent ; they therefore devifed an expedient, which at once robbed 
the feamen of their eggs and the breeches; it was thus: they found a few loofe ftones 
in the fuperficies of the rock, fome of which they let fall down perpendicularly above 
the feamen, the terror of which obliged them quickly to remove, abandoning both 
breeches and eggs for their fafety ; and the tarpaulin breeches were no {mall ornament 

‘in a place where all wore girded plaids. 

About two leagues and a half to the north of St. Kilda, is the rock Stack-Ly, two 
hundred: paces in circumference, and of a great heighth, being a perfect triangle turn- 
ing to a point atthe top ; it is vifible above twenty leagues diftant in a fair day, and ap- 
pears blue ; there is no grafs nor earth to cover it, but fometimes perfeétly white with 
Solan geefe fitting on and about it. One would think it next to impoffible to’ climb 
this rock, which I expreffed, being..very near it ; but the inhabitants aflured me it was 
practicable, and to convince me of the truth of it, they bid me look up near the top, 
where I petceived a ftone pyramid-houfe, which the inhabitants built for lodging them. 
felves in it in Auguft, at which time the feafon proves inconftant there ; this obliges the 
inhabitants in point of prudence to fend a competent number of thofe to whofe fhare 
the lot falls; thefe are to land on this rock fome days before the Solan geefe take wing 3 
if they neglect this piece of fore-fight, one windy day may difappoint them of five, fix, 
or feven thoufand Solan geefe, which this rock affords yearly. They are fo very nu- 
merous here, that they cannot be. divided in refpe&t to their lands, as elfewhere ; this 
therefore is the reafon why they fend here by lots, and thofe who are fent act for the 
public intereft, and when they have knocked on the head all that may be reached, they 
then carry them to a fharp point, called the Cafting Point, from whence they throw 
them into the fea, for the height is fuch that they dare not throw them into the boat, until 
the boatmen cry enough, left the fea, which hasa ftrong current there fhould carry them 
off, as it does fometimes, iftoo many are thrown down at once: thus by degrees, getting 
all in, they return home ; and after their arrival every man has his fhare proportioned to. 
his lands, and what remains under the number ten, is due to the officer as a part of his 
yearly falary. In this rock the Solan geefe are allowed to hatch their frit eggs, but it is 
not fo in the rocks next to be defcribed ; and that for this reafon, that ifall were allowed. to 
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Imtch at the fame time, the lofs of the product in one rock would at the fante time prove 
the lofs of all the reft, fince all would take wing pretty nearly at the fame time. 

Theife Borera lies near half a league from Stack-Ly, to the north-eaft of it, being in 
circumference one mile and an half; it feeds about four hundred theep per annum, and 
would feed more, did not the Solan geefe pluck a large fhare of the grafs for their nefts. 

This ifleis very high, all rock, inaceeflible except in a calm, and has only one place 
for landing, towards the fouth: in the weft end of this ifle is Stallir-Houfe, which is’ 
much larger than that of the female warrior in St. Kilda, but of the fame model in all 
refpects ; it i$ all green without like a little hill; the inhabitants havea tradition that it 
was built by one Stallir, a devout hermit of St. Kilda; and had he indeed travelled the 

“univerfe he ceuld fearcely have found. more folitary place for a monattic life. 

‘There aic about forty ftone pyramids in this ifle, for drying and preferving their fowl, 
&c. Thefe little houfes are all of loofe ftones, and feeri at fome diftance ; here is alfo 
a furprizing number of fowl, the grafs as well as the rocks-filled with them. ‘Fhe Solan 
geefe poflels it for the moft part; they are always mafters wherever they come, aid 
have already banifhed feveral fpecies of fowl from this ifle. 

An earthquake was felt here in the year 1686, which lafted only for a few minutes ; 
it was very amazing to the poor people, who were unacquainted with any fuch commo- 
tion before, or fince. 

To the weft of Borera lies the rock Stack-Narmin, within piftol thot; this rock is 

. half a mile in circumference, and as inaccefiible as any of the above-mentioned ; there 
vis a poffibility of landing only in two places; nor that but in a perfect calm, and after 
landing the danger in climbing is very great. The rock has neither earth or grafs to 
cover it, has a fountain of good water iffuing out above the middle of it, running eaft- 
erly, and abounds with Solan geefe and other fowl ;- here are feveral {tone pyramids, as 

“well for lodging the inhabitants that attend the feafons of the Solan geefe, as for thofe 
that prefeve and dry them. The fea rifes and rages extremely upon this rock'#*we had 
the curiofity, being invited by a fair day, to vifit it for pleafure, but we found it very 
hazardous; the waves from under our boat rebounding from off the rock, and mount. 
ing over our heads, we durft not venture to land, though men with ropes were fent be~ 
fore us; we thought it indeed hazard enough to be near this rock; the wind blowing 
frefh, we had much difficulty to reach St. Kilda again. I remember they brought eight 
hundred of the preceding year’s Solan geefe dried in their pyramids ; after our landing, 
the geefe being caft together in one heap upon the ground, the owners fell to fhare-out 
each man his own ; at which I was a little furprifed, they being all of a tribe; but having 
found upon enquiry that every koofe carried a diftinguifhing mark on the foot, peculiar 
to the owner, I was then fatisfied in this piece of fingularity. 

There is a violent current, whether ebb or flood, upon all the coafts of St. Kilda, the 
leffer ifles and rocks. It is obferved to be more impetuous with {pring than neap tides ; 
there are eddies on all the coafts, except at a fharp point where the tides keep their 
due courfe; the ebb foutherly, and flood northerly. 

A fouth-eaft moon caufes high tide; the fpring-tides are always at the full and new: 
rhoon; the two days following they are higher, and from that time decreafe until the 
increafe of the moon again, with which it rifes gradually till the fecond after the full 
moon, this obfervation the feamen find to hold true betwixt the Mule of Kantyre, and 
the Farrow Head in Strathnaver. 

The land fowls produced here are hawks extraordinary good. eagles, plovers, crows, 
wrens, {'one-chaker, craker, cuckoo ;. this laft is faid very rarely to be feen here, and 
that upon extraordinary occafions, fuch as the death of the proprictor Mack-Leod, the 
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fteward’s death, or the arrival of fome notable ftranger: I was not able to forbear 
laughing,at this relation, as founded only upon fancy ; which I no fooner expreffed, 
then the inhabitants wondered at my incredylity, faving that all their anceltors for a 
feries of feveral ages had remarked the truth of this obfervation. and for a further con- 
firmation appealed to the prefent fteward, whether he had not known this obfervation 
to have been trve, both in his own and his father’s time, who was alfo fteward before 
him?. ,After a particular inquiry, he told me, that both in his own and father’s life. 
time the truth of the obfervation had been conitantly believed, and that feveral of the 
fihabitants now living have ob/erved the cuckvo"to have appeared after the death of the 
two lait preprietors, and the two laft ftewards, and alfo before the arrival of feveral 
flrangers ; it was taken notice of before our arrival, which they afcribe to my coming 
there as the only ftranger, the miniiter having been there before. 

The fea. fowl are, firlt, gairfowl, being the ftatelicft, as well as the largeft fort, and 
above the fize of a Solan goofe, of a black colour, red about the eyes, a large white fpot 
under each, a long broad bill; it ftands ftately, its whole body ercéted, its wings fhort, 
flies not at all; lays its egg upon the bare rock, which, if taken away, fhe lays no more: 
for that year; fhe is whole-footed, and has the hatching fpot upon her breaft, i. e. a bare: 
fpot from which the feathers have fallen off with the heat in hatching ; its egg is twice 
as big as that of a Solan goofe, and is varioufly fpotied, black, green, and dark ; it 
comes without regard to any wind, appears the firlt of May, and goes away about the 
middle of June. * 

The Solan goofe, as fome imagine from the Irifh werd Sou’l-er, corrupted ands 
adapted to the Scottith language, gui oculis irretortis @ longinquo refpicit pradam, equals 
a common goofe in bignefs ; is by meafure from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
the foot thirty-four inches long, and to the end of the tail thirty-nine ; the wings ex- 
tend very far, there being feventy-two inches diftance betwixt the extreme tips; its bill 


_ is long, ftraight, of adark colour, a little crooked at the point ; behind the eyes the fkin 


of the fide of the head is bare of feathers, the ears fmall, the eyes hazel-coloured; it 
hath four toes, the feet and legs black as far as they are bare ; the plumage is like that 
of a goofe, The colour of the old ones is white all over, excepting the extreme tips 
of the wings, which are black, and the top of the head, which is yellow, as fome think 
the effect of age. “Lhe young ones are of a dark brown colour, turning white after they 
areayear old; its egg !omewhat lefs than that of a land-goofe, {mall at éach end, and 
cafts a thick fcurf, and has little or no yolk ; the inhabitents are accuftomed to drink it’ 
yaw, having from éxpericnce found it very pe€toral and cephalic. The Solan geefe 
hatch by turns. When it returns from its fifhing, it carries five or fix herrings in its 
gorget, all entire and undigefted : upon its arrival at the neft, the hatching fowl puts. 
its head in the fithcr’s throat, and pulls out the fith with its bill as with a pincer, and- 
that with very great noife, which I had occafion frequently to obferve. ‘They continue: 
to pluck grafs for their nefts from their comirfg in March till the young fowl is ready to: 
fly in Auguft or September, according as the inhabitants take or leave the firft or fecond 
eggs, It is remarkable they never plyck grafs but on a windy day ; the reafon the in. 
habitants wive for this is, that a windy day is their vacation from fifhing, and they beftow 
if upon this employment, which proves fatal to many of them ; for, after their fatigue, 
they often fail allecp, and the inhabitants, taking the opportunity, are ready at hand to 
Knock them on the head. ‘Their food is herring, mackarel, and fyes. Englifh hooks: 
are often found in the ftomachs both of young and old Solan geefe, though none of this. 
kind are uted nearer than the ifles twenty leagues diftant ; this muft happen, either from 
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the fifh pulling away the hooks in thofe ifles and then going to St. Kilda, or by their 
being carried thither, by the old geefe. ; : 

The Solan geete are always the fureft fign of herrings, for wherever the ohe is feen 
the other is never far off. ‘There is a tribe of barren Solan geefe which have no nefts, 
and fit upon the bare rock; thefe are not the young fowls of a year old, whofe dark 

~ colour would foon diftinguifh them, but old ones, in all things like the reft-; thefe 
have a province, as it were, allotted them, and are in a feparate ftate, having a flock . 
two hundred paces diftant from all other; neither do they meddle with, or ap- 
proach to thofe hatching, or any other fowl; they fympathize and fith together: thie | 
was told me by the inhabitants, and afterwards confirmed feveral times by my own 
obferyation. . 

The Solan geefe have always fome of their number keeping centry in the night, and 
if*they are furprized, as it often happens, all the flock are taken one after another ; but 
if the centinel be awake at the approach of the creeping fowlers, and hear a noife, it 
cries foftly, Grog, grog, at which the flock move not; but if the centinel {ees or hears 

. the fowler approaching, he cries quickly, Bir, bir, which fhould feem to import danger, 
fince immediately after the whole tribe take wing, leaving the fowler alone on the rock 
to return home re infed, alt his labour for that’night being {pent in vain. Apollonius 
Tyanaus might have here found.a largé field of diverfion, who is faid to have travelled 
over many kingdoms, to learn the language of beafts and birds. 

Befides this way of ftealing upon them in the night-time, they are alfo catched in 
common gins of horfe-hair, from which they ftruggle lefs to extricate themfelves than 
any other fowl, notwith{tanding their fize and {trength; they are alfo caught in the 
herring-loches with a board fet on purpofe.to float above water, upon it a herring is 
fixed, which the goofe perceiving, flies up to a competent height, till finding himlelf 
in-a ftraight line above the fifh, bends his courfe perpendicularly piercing the air, as an 
arrow from a bow, hits the board, into which he runs his bill with all his force, and is 
irrecoverably taken. The Solan goofe comes about the middle of March with aS. W. 
wind, waxm fnow, or rain, and goes away, according as the inhabitants determine 
the time, i, e. by taking away or leaving its egg, whether at the firft, fecond, or third 
time: he lays. . ‘ 

- The fulmar in bignefs equals the malls of the fecond rate; its wings very long, the 
outfide of which are of a greyith white colour, the infide and breaft all white, a thick 
bill two inches long, crooked and prominent at the end, with wide noftrils in the middle, 
all of a pale colour ; the upper mandible, or jaw, hangs over the lower on both fides 
and at the point, the feet pale, not very broad, with fharp toes, anda back toe; it 
picks food out of the backs of living whales, it, as is faid, ufes forrel with it, for both are 
found in its ne(t; it lays its egg commonly the firft, fecond, or third day of May ; 
which is larger than that of a Solan goofe egg, of a white colour, and very thin, the 
fhell fo very tender that it breaks in pieces if the feafon proves rainy; when the egg is 
once taken away it laysno more that year like other fowl; the young ones are hatched 
in the iniddle of June, and are ready to take wing before the twentieth of July ; it comes 
in November, the fure meffenger of evil tidings, béing always accompanied with boifter. 
ous welt winds, great fnow, rain, or hail, and is the only fea-fowl that flays here all 

the year, except the month of September and part of O&ober. ‘The inhabitants prefer © 
this, whether young or old, to all other; the old is of a delicate tafte, is a mixture of 
fat and lean; the flefh white, no blood to be found but-in the head and neck; the 
young is all fat, except, the bones, having no blood but in the head; and when the 
: young 
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young fulmar is ready to take wing, upon being approached, ejects a quantity of pure 
oil out at his bill, and will be certain to hit any that attack him, in the face, though 
feven paces diftant ; this he ufes of by way of defence, but the inhabitants take care 
to prevent it by furprizing the fowl behind, having for this purpofe a wooden dith fixed 
to the end of their rods, which they hold before his bill as he fpouts out the oil ; they 
furprize hit alfo from behind by taking hold of his bill, which they tie with a thread 
and upon their return home they untie it with a dith under to receive the oil; this oil 
is fometimes of a reddith, fométimes of a yellow colour, and the inhabitants and other 
iflanders put a great value upon it, and ufe it as a catholicon for difeafes, efpecially for 
pains in the bones, ftitches, &c. fome in the adjacent -ifles ufe it as purge, others as ar 
emetic ; itis hot in quality, and forces its paflage through any wooden veflel. 

The fulmar is a fure prognofticator of the weft:wind; if it comes to land, no wei 
wind is to be expected for fome time, but ifit keeps at fea, or goes to fea from the land 
whether the wind blow from the fouth, north, -or eaft, or whether it is a perfect calm, 
his keeping the fea is always a certain prefage of an aproaching welt-wind ; from that 
quarter he is obferved to return with his prey; its egg is as large as that of a Solan 
goofe, white in colour, fharp at one end, fomewhat blunt at the other. 

; The fcraber; fo called in St. Kilda, in the Farro Iflands puffinet, in Holland the Green- 
land dove, has a {mall bill tharp pointed, a little crooked at the end, and prominent ; 
it is as large as a pigeon, its whole body being black, except a white fpot on each wing 5 
its egg grey, fharp at one end, and blunt at the other, : 

_ It comes in the month of March, and in the night-time, without regard to any wind; 
it is never to be feen but in the night, being all thg day either abroad at fithing, or upon 
its neft, which it digs very far under ground, from whence it never comes in day-light 5 
it picks its food out of the living whale, with which they fay, it ufes forrel, and 
both are found in its neft. The young puflin is as fat as the young fulmar; and goes 
away in Augult, if its firit egg be fpared. ; 

‘The lavy, fo called by the inhabitants of St. Kilda, by the Welch guillem, is nearly 
as big as a duck ; its head and upper-fide of the neck all downwards of a dark brown,’ 
the breaft white, the bill ftraight and fharp pointed; the upper chop hanging over the 
jower; its feet and claws black. ; 

Its egg in bignefs is near to that of a goofe egg, fharp at one end, and blunt at the 
other; the colour of it prettily mixed with green and black; others of them are of a - 
pale colour, with red and brown ftreaks, but the latter is very rare; this egg for ordi- 
nary food is by the inhabitants and others, preferred above all the eggs had here. 

' This fowl comes with a fouth-weft wind, if fair,.the twentieth of February ; the time of 
its going away depends upon the inhabitants taking or leaving its firft, fecond, or third 
egg: if it ftays upon land for the fpace of three days without intertniffion, it is a fign of 
foutherly wind and fair weather, but if it goes to fea before the third expires, it is then 
a fign of a ftorm. 

The bird, by the inhabitants called the falk, the razor-bill in the weft of England, the 
awk in the north, the murre in Cornwall, ala hoeri, is a fize lefs than the lavy ; its 
head, neck, back, and tail black ; the infide toward the middle of the throat white, the 
throat under the chin of a dufky black ; beyond the noftrils in the upper jaw is a fur- 
row deeper than that m the coulter-neb ; the upper chop crooked at the end, and hangs 
over the lower, both having tranfverfe furrows. It lays its egg in May, its young take 
wing the middle of July, if the inhabitants do aot determine its flay longer, by taking - 
the egg, which in bignefs is next to the lavy, or guillem egg, and is varioufly fpotted, 
fharp at one end and blunt atthe other, ; 

The 
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' The bowger, fo called by thofe in St. Kilda, coulter-neb by thofe in the FarnIflands, 
and in Cornwall, pope, is of the fize of a pigeon, its bill fhort, broad, and compreffed 
fidewife, contrary to the bills of ducks, of a triangular figure, and ending in a fharp 
point, the upper jaw arcuate and crooked at the point; the noftrils are long holes 
produced by the aperture of the mouth; the bill is of two colours, near the head of 
an afh colour, and red towards the point ; the feet are yellow, the claws of a dark blue; 
the whole back black, breaft and belly white. They breed in holes under ground, and 
come with a fouth-weft wind about the twenty-fecond of March, lay their egg the twenty- 
fecond of April, and produce the fowl the twenty-fecond of May, if their firlt egg be not 
taken away; it is fharp at one end and blunt at the other. ; 

The affilag is as large as a linnet, black bill, wide noftrils at the upper part, 

¢rooked at the point like the fulmar’s bill. It comes about the twenty-fecond of 
March, without any regard to winds, lays its egg about the twentieth of May, and 
produces the fowl towards the middle of October, then goes away about the end of 
November. 
: There are three forts of fea-malls here : the firft of a grey colour, like a goofe; the 
fecond confiderably lefs, and of a grey colour ; and the third fort white, and les in fize 
than a tame duck; the inhabitants call it reddag ; it comes the fifteenth of April with 
= outevel wind, lays its egg about the middle of May, and goes away in the month 
of Augutt. - ‘ 

The tirma, or fea-pie, by the inhabitants called trilichan, comes in May, goes away 
in Augutt : if it comes the beginning of May it is a fign of a good fummer, if later, the 
contrary is obferved. This fowl is cloven-footed, and confequently fwims not. 
+: Itis obferved ofall the fea-fowls here, that they are fatteft im time of hatching, ex. 
cept the Solan geefe. c 

. Every fowl lays an egg three different times, except the gair-fowl and fulmar, which 
lay but once : if the firft or fecond egg be taken away, every fowl lays but one other 
egg that year, except the fea-malls, and they ordinarily lay the third egg, whether the 
firtt and fecond eggs. be taken away or no. 

The inhabitants obferve, that when the April moon goes far in May, the fowls are 
ten or twelve days later in laying their eggs, than ordinarily they ufe to be. 

The inhabitants likewife fay, that of thefe fowls there firlt come over fome fpies, or 
charbingers, efpecially of the Solan geefe, towering about the iflands where their nefts 
“are, and that when they have made a review thereof they fly away, and in two or three 
days after the whole tribe are feen coming. Whither the fowls fly, and where they 
Spend their winter, the inhabitants are utterly ignorant of. 

‘The eggs are found to be of an aftringent and windy quality to ftrangers, but, it feems, 
are not fo to the inhabitants, who are ufed to eat them fromthe neft.’ Our men upon 
their arrival eating greedily of them became ccftive and feverifh, fome had the hemor- 
rhoid veins fwelled ; Mr. Campbell and I were at no fimall trouble before we could 
reduce them to their ordinary temper; we ordered a plifter for them made of the roots 
of fedges, frefh butter, and falt, which, being adminiftered, had its wifhed-for effedt ; 
the inhabitants reckoned this an extraordinary performance, being, it feems, the firft of 
the kind they had ever heard of 

They preferve their eggs commonly in the ftone pyramids, fcattering the burnt athes 
of turf under and about them, to defend them from the air, drynels. being their only 


prefervative, and moifture their corruption; they preferve them fix, feven, ‘or eight 


months, as abovefaid, and then they become appetizing and loofening, efpecially thofe 
that begin to turn. . 
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pha fucl:.a:gréat:muniber of-wild fowl are fo tame, as'to-be eafily taken. by the rods 
. eadgins, igmnot toibe.thuch admired by-any who will beat the pains to confider the rea- 
fon, which-4s*the great.inclination of .propagating their fpecies ; fo powerful is the na- 
tural-affettion for their offspring, that.they choole rather to die upon the egg, or fowl, 
thafirefcape with their-own lives, (which, they could do ina minute) and leave either of 
thefé to beTleftroyed > woes é.. * eG 
-Ttedeferver our confideration to: refle&. ferioufly upon the natural propenfity and fa- 
acity: of thefe animalsin theit kind ; which, if-compared with many rational creatures, 
far outftrip: themy. and juftly-obey. the prefcript of their natures, by living up unto 
that inftin& that Providence has given them. : La 
“Phe inhabitants here are originally defcended of thofe of the adjacent ifles, Lewis, 
Birries, South and North Vift, and Sky: ‘botht-fexes are naturally. grave, and ofa 
fair complexion ;: fuch as are.not fair ave-hatives-only for an age or two, but their off- 
{pring proves fairer than themfelves. i - ‘ 
There are feveral of them would be reckoned among beauties of the firft rank, were 
they upon a level with others in their drefs. : > : 
- ‘Both men and women are well proportioned, nothing differing from thofe of the ifles 
and continent. The prefent generation comes fhort of the lait in ftrengh and longevity. 
‘They fhewed us huge big {tones carried by the fathers of fome of the inhabitants now 
jiving ; any of which is a burthen too heavy for any two of the prefent inhabitants to 
raifefrom the ground, and this change is all within the compafs of forty years.” But 
notwithftanding this, any one inhabiting St. Kilda is always reputed ftronger than two 
of the inhabitants belonging to the ifle of Harries, or the adjacent ifles.. ‘Thofe of St. 
Kilda have generadyut very thin beards, and thofe too do net appear till they arrive at 
the age of thirty, and in fome not till after thirty-five ; they have all but a few Jrairs 
upon the upper lip,.and point of the chin. , oe : 
“.Both:-fexes have-a lifp, but more efpecially the women, neither of them pronouncifig 
the letters d,g, or x.’ I remember a {tory of-a craker that lifped: (two years ago) 'the 
boys of the place took notice of, and were pleafed te-hear him, and'to ape his cry ; one 
of the fteward’s men! beholding them, enquired the meaning of their ‘ndife, ‘which, he 
told them, was ridiculous; they returned anfwer, that it was worth his while to behold 
the aes alifping craker, whom they aped;:but the man replied, that they played 
the fool; forthe craker diverted timmfelf in lifping: after them; and-charged them ‘with 
that imperfection; the boys no fooner heard this, but away they ran, tind feft the craker - 
to cry and lifp as he pleafed. < MESES, segs 
‘Vhere are forme of both fexes who have a genius‘for poetry, and are great admirers 
f mufic: the trump or Jew’s harp is the only mufical inftrament they have, which 
difpofes them to dance Ynightily. ‘Their fight is extraordinary good, andthey can dif. 
cern things at a great diftance ; they have very good merhoriesy and are refolute ini their’ 
undertakings, chafte, and honeft, but reputed jealous of thélr wives. | T! hey argue 
clofely, and with lefs paffion than other iflanders, or thofe inhabiting the highlands‘on 
the continent. - -# Poni 4 
- They are very cunting, and there is fcarce any circumventing of them in traffic and 
bartering : the voice of one is the voice of all, being all of of a piece, one common 
interéft-uniting them firmly together. They marry very young,’ the women at -about 
thirteen or fourteen ; and are nice in examining the degrees ‘of confanguimity before 
marriage.” They give fuck to their children for two years. The-moft' ancient perfon 
mong them at prefent is not above eighty years old. a 5 Meenas ae 
VOL. IM. AY 
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Providence is. very favourable to them in that they are not infefted with feveral :uif. 
eafes which are fo predominant in the other parts of the world: the diftemper that moft 
prevails here is the {potted fever, and that too confined to one tribe, to whom this difeafe 
is, as it were, become hereditary ; others are liable to fluxes, fevers, pleurifies, and the 
fpleen ; for all which they have but a few remedies: to get away their pleuretic difor- 
ders, they commonly lie upon a warm hearth, with the fide affeéted downwards; this 
they look upon as almoft infallible for difpelling the humour or wind that torments 
them. ‘The fmall-pox hath not been heard of in this place for feveral ages, except in 
one inftance, of a fingle man who had been infeGed on the arrival of two of the 
Reward’s retinue, who had not been well recovered of it, 

The plants produced here are lapathum vulgare, the common dock, feurvy-grafs. 
round, being large as the palm of the hand, mille.foil, burfa paftoris, filver-weed, or ar- 
gentine, plantane, fage, chicken-weed, forrel, long, or the common forrel, all-hail, or 
fiderites, the fea-pinck, tormentil, the feurf upon the ftones, which has a drying and heal- 
ing quality, and is likewife ufed for dying. The inhabitants are ignorant of the virtues 
of thefe herbs; they never hada potion of phyfic given them in their lives, nor know 
aE of phlebotomy ; fo that a phyfician could not expect his bread in this common- 
wealth. : 

‘They have generally good voices, and found lungs ; to this the Solan goofe egg fupped 
raw doth not a little contribute : they are feldom troubled with a seugh, except at the 
fteward’s landing, which is no lefs rare than firmly believed by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent ifles, oy ‘ : 

Thofe of St. Kilda, upon the whole, gave me this following account : that they always. 
contrat a cough upon the fteward’s landing, and it proves a great deal more trouble. 
fome to them in the night-time, they then difcharging a great deal of phlegm; this. 
indifpofition continues for fome ten, twelve, or fourteen days: the moft fovereign re- 
medy againft this difeafe is their great and beloved catholicon, the giben, i. e. the fat of 
their fowls, with which they ftuff the ftomach of a Solan goole, in fafhion of a pudding ; 
this they put in the infufion of oat-meal, which in their language they call brochan ; 
but it is not fo effeGual now as at the beginning, becaufe of the frequent ufe of it. I 
told theny plainly, that I-thought all this notion of infection was but a mere fancy, and 
that at leaft it could not always hold ; at which they feemed offended, faying, that never 
any before the minifter and myfelf. was heard to doubt of the truth of it; which. is 
plainly demonftrated upon the landing of every boat : adding further, that every de- 
fign was always for fome end, but here there was no room for any, where nothing could: 
be propofed ; but-for the confrmation of the whole, they appealed to the cafe of infants. 
at the breaft, who were likewife very fubje@t to this cough, but could not be capable of 
affefting it, and therefore, in their opinion, they were infeGted by fuch as lodged in 
their houfes. There were {carce oung or old in the ifle whom | did not examine 
particularly upon this head, and ail agreed in the confirmation of it. They add farther, 
that when any foreign goods are brought thither, then ‘the cough is of longer duration. 
than otherwife. They remark, that if the fever has been among thofe of the fteward’s 
retinue, though before their arrival there, fome of the inhabitants are infected with it. 
Hf any of the inhabitants of St. Kilda chance to live, though but a fhort fpace, in the 
ifles of Harries, Skie, or any of the adjacent ifles they become meagre, and contrat fuch 
a cough, that the giben muit be had, or elfe they mutt return to their native foil. This: 
giben is more fovereign for removing of coughs, being uled by many other iflanders 
than thofe of St. Kilda. ‘They love to have it frequently in their meat as well as drink, 
by which too frequent ufe of it, it is apt to lofe its virtue it was remarkable, that ace 
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this infeed cough-was over, we ftrangers, and the inhabitants of St. Kilda, making up 
the number of about two hundred and fifty, though we had frequently affembled upon 
the occafion ‘of divine fervice, yet neither young nor old among us ail did fo much as 
once cough more. : ‘ 

Some thirteen ‘years ago the leprofy broke out among them, and fome of their 
number died by it; there are two families at prefent‘labouring under this difeafe. The 
fymptomé of it are, their feet beginning to fail, their appetite declining, their faccs be- 
coming too red, and breaking out in pimples, a hoarfenefs, arid their hair falling off 
from far heads, the crown of it exulcerates and blifters, and laftly, their beards grow 
thinner than ordinary. 

This difeafe may in a large meafure be afcribed to their grofs feeding, and that on 
thofe fat fowls, as the fulmar and the Solan geefe ; the latter of which they keep for 
the {pace of a whole year, without falt or pepper to preferve them ; thefe they eat roatted 
or boiled. ‘ 

One of thefe lepers being with me one day at the Fulmar-rock, importuned me to 
give him a remedy for his difeafe: I began to chide him for his ill diet in feeding fo 

rofsly; but finding the poor fellow ready and implicitly difpofed to do whatever I 

ould enjoin, I bid him take example from the fulmar, who, they fay, feeds fometimes 
on forrel: this was a very furprifing advice to him 3 but when he confidered that the 
fulmar required forrel to’qualify the whale, he was the fooner perfuaded that his giben 
and goofe might require the fame: I advifed him further, to abftain from the giben and 
fat fowls, which was no fmall trouble to him, for he loved them exceedingly : 1 obliged 
him likewife to mount the hil] Conagor, a mile in height, once every morning and 
evening, and he was very careful to comply with thofe injunétions for the {pace of three 
days; in which fhort time he made fome advances towards recovering his almoft loft 
fpeech and appetite, for his throat was py nearly ftopped up. He continued this 
p?actice a week longer, by which means he mended confiderably:; and I left him fully 
refolved to proceed in this praétice, until he was perfelly reftored to his former ftate of 
health. Thad the occafion to obferve another of thefe lepers rave for fome minutes, 
and when he was recovered to his right mind, he worked at his ordinary employment. 

The inhabitants are Chriftians, and much of the primitive temper, neither inclined to 
enthufiafm nor to Popery. They {wear not the common oaths that prevail in the world : 
when they refufe or deny to give what is afked of them, they do it with a ftrong affe. 
veration, which they exprefs emphatically enough in their language’ to this purpofe : 
“¢ You are no more to have it, than if God had forbid it; and thus they exprefs the 
higheft degree of paffion. They do not fo much as name the devil Once in their life. 
times. 

They leave off working at twelve o’clock on Saturday, as an ancient cuftom delivered 
down to them from their anceftors, and 8° No more to it again till Monday morning. 
‘They believe in God the Father, the.Son, and Holy Ghoft ; in a future ftate of happi- 
nefs and mifery, and that all events, whether good or bad, are pre-deterthined by God, 
‘They ufe a fet form of prayer at the hoifting of their fails: they lie down’at night, rife 
again in the morning, and begin their labours always in the name of God. They have / 
a notion that {pirits are embodied, and fancy them to be locally in rocks, hills, or where- 
ever they lift, in an inftant. 

Here are three chapels, each of them built with one end towards the eaft; the other 
towards the welt, the altar always-placed at the eaft end: the firft of thefe is called 
Chrift Chapel, near’ the village; itis covered and thatched after the manner of their 
~ houfes; there is a brazen crucifix lies upon the altar, not exceeding a foot in length ; 
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the body is completely done, diftended, and has a crown on, all in the crucified -pafture 3 
they have it in great reverence; thoygh they pay no kind of adoration or woHlhy Ato ats. 
nor do they either handle. or fee it, except. upon the occafions of marriage, and Swearing. 
decifive oaths, which. puts an end to all {trife, and both thefe ceremonies are pubii¢kty. 
performed. ‘The church-yard is about an hundred paces in circumference, fenced-in 
with a little {tone wall, within which they bury their dead ;. and take ¢are to keep it per-.- 
fe@tly neat, void of any kind of naftinefs, nor fuffer their cattle to have any accefs to it, 
‘Phe inhubitants, young and old, come to the church-yard every Suiday morning, the 
chapel not being capacious enough to receive them ; here they devoutly fay the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandmentsa, 

‘They oblerve the feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, Good-Friday, St. Columba’s Day, 
and that of All Saints; upon this they have an anntverfary cavalcade, the number of 
their horfes not. exceeding eighteen ; thefe they mount by turns, having neither faddle 
nor indeed a bridle of any kind, except a rope, which manages the horfe only-on one 
fide ; they rida from the fhore to the houfe, and when each man has performed his tour, 
the fhow is at an end. ‘They are very charitable to their poor, of whom there are not 
at prefent above three, and thefe carefully provided for by this little commonwealth, 
each particular family contributing according to their ability for their neceflities ; theit” 
condition is enquired into weekly, or monthly, as their occafions ferve, but more efpe- 
cially at the time of their feltivals, they flay fome fheep on pugpofe to diftribute among 
the poor, with bread proportionable ; they are very charitable likewife to Hrangers in 
diftrefs ; thisthey had opportunity to exprefs to a company of Frenchmen and Spaniards 
who loft their fhip at Rokol in the year 1086, and came‘in in a pmnace to St. Kilda, 
where they were plentifully fupplied with barley-bread, butter, cheefe, Solan geefe; eggs, - 
&c, Both feamen and inhabitants were barbarians one to another, the inhabitants 
{peaking only the Irifh tongue, to which the French and Spaniards were altogether . 
ftrangers. Upon their landing they pointed to the weft naming Rokol to the inhabi- 
tants, and after that they pointed downward with their finger, fignifying the finking and 
perithing of their veffel ; they’ fhewed them Rokol in the fea map, far welt of St. Kilda. 
‘This and much more the matters of thefe fhips told to a prieft in the next ifland, who 
underftood:French. The inhabitants acquainted me that the pinnace which carried the 
feamen from Rokol was{o very low, that the crew added a foot height of canvafs round 
it all, and. began to work at it upon Sunday ;' at which the inhabitants were altonithed,, 
and being highly diffatisfied, plucked the hatchets and other inftruments out of their 
bands, and did not reftore them till Monday morning. : 

The inhabitants had occafion to fhew great kindnelfs to a boat’s crew that was driven 
from the oppofiteifle S. W., whither they themfelves were driven afterwards, and where 
they were treated with no lefs civility and kindnefs than the above-mentioned had been 
by them; fo that it may_be faid of them with great juflice, that their charity is as exten- 
five as the occafions of it.. , 

The fecond of thefe chapels bears the name of St. Columba, the third of St. Brianan ; 
both built after the manner of Chrift’s chapel, having church-yards belonging to them, 
and area quarter of a mile diftant from each other. : 

‘They told me of a fhip that dropped anchor in the mouth of the bay the preceding 
year, and that the Lowlanders aboard her were not Chriftians; 1 enquired if their inter- 
preter, who they faid fpoke bad Irith, had owned this to be a trykh. They anfwered in the 
negative; but that they knew this by their practices, and that in thefe thfte particulars: 
the firft was the working upon Sunday, carrying feveral boats full offtones aboard for 
ballait; the fecond was the taking away fome of. their’ cows without any return. for 
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them, except.a few Irith capper pieces; and the third was, the attempt made by them 
to ravith tL eir: women,,.a prattice altogether unknown.in St: Kilda, where there has not 
been one inftance of fornication or adultery for mari ages before this‘time. Tremem- 
ber they told, me that the bribe offered for debauching the ‘poor women, ‘was 8 piece of 
broad nioney, than which there could be nothing lefs charining in a place where the 
inhabitants make no diftinction betwixt a guinea and a fixpence. © 

-Their marriages are celebrated after the following manner: when ang two of them 
have agreed to take one another for man and wife, the officer who prefides over them 
fummons all the inhabitants of both fexes to Chrift’s chapel, where being aflembled, he 
enquires publickly if there be any lawful impediment why thefe parties fhould not be: 
joined in the bond of matrimony ? And if there be no objection to the contrary, he then 
enquires of the parties if they are refolved to live together ‘in weal and woe, &c. After: 
their aflent he declares them married perfons, and then defires them to ratify this. their 
folemn promife in the prefence of God and the people, in order to which the crucifix is 
tendered to them, and both put their right hands upon it, as the ceremony by which 
they {wear fidelity one to another during their life-time. oo. : 

Mr. Campbell, the minifter, married in this manner fifteen pair of the inhabitants on: 
the feventeenth of June, who immediately after their marriage joined in a country dance;. 
with bagpipe for their mufic, which, pleafed them exceedingly. ; : 

They baptize in the following manner: the parent calls in the officer, or any. of his 
neiglibours, to baptize his child, and another to be {ponfor ; he that performs the.mini+ 
fter’s part being told what the child’s name is to be, fays, “ A. B. I baptife thee to 
your father and your mothers in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft :”” then 
the fponfor takes the child in his arms, as doth his wife as godmother, and ever after. 
this there is a friendfhip between the parent and the {ponfor, which is efteemed fo facred 
‘and inviolable, that no accident, how crofs foever, is able to fet them.at. variance, and it 
reconciles fuch as have been at enmity formerly. ‘G 

- This ifle belongs in property to the laird of Mack-Leod, head of one of the -moft an-. 
cient families of Scotland ; it is never farmed, but moft commonly. beftowed upon fome. _ 
favourite, one of his friends or followers who is called Steward of thelfle... The prefent. 
fteward’s name is Alexander Mack-Leod, who pays yearly to his mafter an acknow- 
Jedgment of the various produéts of this ifle. This fteward vifits St. Kilda every fum-- 
mer, and upon hie arrival he and his retinue have all the milk in the ifle beftowed on: 
them.in a treat; there is another beftowed on them upon St. Columba’s Day, the fif- 
teenth of June; and we had a fhare of this fecond treat. The fteward’s retinue confilts- 
of forty, fifty, of fixty perfons, and among them, perbaps, the. moft meagre in the parifh 
are carried thither to,be recruited with good cheer; but this retinue is now retrenched, . 
as alfo fome of their ancient and unreafonable exactions. : 4 yc 

The fteward lives upon the charge of the inhabitants until the time that:the Solan 
geefe are ready to fly, which the inhabitants think long enough; the daily.allowance 
paid by them is very regularly exacted, with regard to their refpettive proportions of 
lands and rocks. ‘There is not a parcel of men in the werld more ferupuloufly nice 
and punttilious in maintaining their liberties and properties than thefe are, being. moft 
religioufly fond of their ancient laws and {tatutes ;_ nor will they by any means confent 
to alter their firft, though unreafonable, conftitutions ; and we had a pregnant inftance 
of this their genius for preferving their ancient cuftoms; they have unchangeably con- 
tinued their. @rft and ancient meafures, as the maile, amir, and cubit : this maile contains 
ten pecks ; the amir, which they at prefent make ufe of, is probably the Hebrew omer, 
which contains near two pecks; the cubit, or in their language, Jove keile, i.e. an hand 
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. of wood, is thediftance from the elbow to the fingers” ends ; this they only ufe in meafur. 
ing their boats: the amir, or rather half-amir, as they call it, ts compefed of thin boards, 
and, as they acknowledge, has bedh ufed thefe fourfcore years ;_in which traGt-of time it 
is confiderably fallen thort of the meafure of which it was.at firft, which they themfelves 
do not altogether deny ; the fleward, to compenfate this lofs, pretends to a received 
cuftom of adding the hand of him that theafures the corn to the amir fide, holding fonte 
ofthe barley above the due meafure, which the inhabitants complain of as unreafonable + 
the fteward, to fatisfy them, offered to refer the debate to Mr. Campbell’s decifion and 
mine, they themfelves being to propofe their objections, and two of his retinue, who 
were well tkilled in the cuftoms of the place, in the time of fome of the former ftewards, 
being appointed to anfwer them, and B® promifed that he would aequiefce in the deci- 
fion, though it fhould prove to his prejudice ; but they would not a ter that meafure if 
Mack-Leod did not exprefsly command it, being perfuaded that he cou!d not ‘attempt to 
do fo, as his and their anceftors had had it in fuch efteem for fo many ages. So great 
was their concern:for this amir, that ‘they unanimoufly determined to iend the officer 
as envoy, according to the ancient cuftom, to reprefent their cafe to Mack-Leod 5 this was 
the refult of a general council, in which the mafter of every family has a vote, fince 
every family pays this officer an amir of barley per annum to maintain his chara&er, 

This officer as fuch, is obliged to adjuft the refpeCtive proportions of lands, grafs, and 
rocks, and what elfe could be claimed by virtue of the laft tack or leafe, which is never 
longer than for three years, condefcended to by the fteward 3 nay, he is obliged always 
to difpute with the fteward for what is due to any of them, and never to give over until 
he has obtained his demand, or put the fteward into fuche a paffion, that he gives the 
officer at-leaft three ftrokes with his cudgel upon the crown of his ‘head, which is the 
utmoft that is required of him by their ancient cuftoms. I faid to: the officer who- gave 
me this account, what if the fteward fhould give him but one blow? he anfwered, that 
the inhabitants would not be fatisfied if he did not {fo far plead as to irritate the fteward 
to pive both a fecond and a third: I had the farther curiofity to enquire of the fteward 
himfelf if he was wont to treat the officer in this manner ; who anfwered, that it was an 
ancient cuftom, which in his fhort time he had not had occafion to practife ; bur if he 
fhould, he would not confine himfelf to the number of three blows, if the officer fhould 
prove indifcreet. ; : 

“Phe fteward'beftows fome acres of land upon the officer for ferving him and the ine 
habitants ; he gives him likewifé the bonnet worn by himfelf upon his going out of the 
ifland ;. the fteward’s wife leaves with the officer’s wife the kercher or head-drefs worn 
by -herfelf, and the beftows likewife upon her an ounce of indigo. ‘The fteward has a 
large cake of barley prefented to him by the officer at every meal, and it muft be made 
fo large as fhall be fufficient to fatisfy three men at a time, and by way of eminence it 
is baked in the form of a triangle, and furrowed twice round 3 the officer is likewife 
obliged to furnifh the teward with mutton or beef to his dinner every Sunday during 
his refidence in the ifland. - “ 

Notwithftanding thefe reciprocal aéts of kindnefs, this officer mutt be allowed to go 
in quality of an envoy to Mack-Leod againit the fteward upon extraordinary occafions, 
if the commonwealth have any grievances to redre(s, as that of the amir now depend- 
ing ; but the commiffion given him is limited, the whole boat’s crew being joined in 
commiffion with him, and are a check upon him, left his dependence upon the fteward 
might be apt to bias him. He makes his entry very fubmiflively, taking OF his bonnet 
at a great diftance whén he appears in Mack-Leod’s prefence, bowing bis head and hand 
low near to the ground, his.retinue doing the like behind him one after another, mak- 
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ing, as it were,:a chain ; this being their manner of walking both at home and abroad, 
for they walk not abreaft as others do; and in making their purchafe amosig the rocks, 
one leads:the van, and the reff follow. - 

The number of people inhabiting this iffe at prefent is about one hundred and eighty,, 
who in the fteward’s abfence are governed by one Donald Mack-Gill-Colm, as their 
meijre, which imports an officer. This officer was anciently chofen, or at leaft approved 
of, by the people, before the fteward fettled him in his office, but now the ftewards have 
the nomination of him abfolutely ; he is prefident over them in all their debates, takes. 
care that the lots be managed impartially, thagpone to whofe fhare they fall may have 
caufe to repine, whether it be for the fteward” fervice, or that of the commonwealth. 
The ufe of the lots, together with the crucifix, do mightily contribute to their peace and 
quiet, keeping every one within his proper bounds, It mutt needs be a very odd cafe 
indeed that falls not within the compals of either of thefe two to determine. When - 
any cafe happens which does not fall under the decifion of lots, and it. is capable of 
being decided only by the oath of the parties, then the crucifix mutt determine the mat- 
ter; and if it fhould prove to be a cafe of the higheft importance, ‘any of them are at 
liberty to refer it to his neighbour’s oath, without any fufpicion of perjury,. provided 
the ceremony of touching the crucifix with their right-hand be obferved ;. and this is. 
always publicly performed, 

If any man is guilty of beating his neighbour, he is liable to a fine not exceeding the 
value of two thillings fterling ; if any has beat his neighbour fo as to draw blood from. 
him, he is liable to a fine, n&® exceeding four and fixpence. Thefe crimes are com: ’ 
plained of by the officer to the fteward upon his arrival, who either exacts the whole, 
or difpenfes with the fines, as he judges convenient for their future quiet and peace. 

They have only one common kiln, which ferves them all by turns, as the lots fall to 
their fhare ; he whofe lot happens to be laft does not refent it at all, 

‘The officer, by virtue of his place, is obliged through a point of honour to be the firit 
that lands in the leffer iffes and rocks, from whence they carry their fowls and eggs, and 
not without fome trouble too. ‘This notion of honour expofes him to frequent dangers 3 
and perhaps, it may not be unpleafant to defcribe it as I have feenit practifed 5 and it is 
thus: when they come as near to the rock as they think may confift with the fafety of 
the boat, which is nota little toffed by the raging of the fea, thofe, whole turn it is, are 
employed with poles to keep off the boat, which is in great danger, in regard. of the vio.. 
lence of the. waves beating upon the rock, and they are to watch the opportunity of the 
calmeft wave; upon the firft appearance of which the officer jumps out upon the rock ; 
if there may be any apparent danger he tics a rope about his middle, with one end of 
it faftened to the boat; ifhe has landed fafe, he then fixes his feet in a fecure place, and 
by the affiftance of this rope draws up all the crew to him, except thofe whofe turn it is 
to look after the boat ; but if in jumping out he falls into the fea, as his misfortune is fo. 
to do fometimes, he is drawn into the boat again by that part of the rope that is fo faften- 
ed to it, and then the next, whofe turn it is, mutt try his luck, the officer after his fall 
being fuppofed to be fufficiently fatigued, fo that he is not obliged to adventure his per- 
fon again to a fecond hazard upon this occafion, efpecially as he is expofed to the greateft 
danger that offers upon their landing when they return back again to the ifle, where the 
fea often rages, he being obliged then by virtue of his office to ftay in the boat, after the 
whole crew are*landed, where he muft continue employing his pole, until the boat be- 
either brought fafe to land, or fplit upon the rocks, ; 

‘They furnifh themfelves with ropes to carry them through the more inacceflible rocks ; 
of thefe ropes there are only three in the whole ifland, each of them twenty-four fa- 
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dhome in lengths and-they are either knit together and lengthened by tying’ the one to 
the-other, or-uled feparately as occafion requires; the chief thing upon which the 
ftrength of thefe ropes depends, is cow’s hides falted, and cut out in one long piece 3 
this they twift round the ordinary rope of henip, which fecures it from being cut by the 
-yocks : they join fometimes at the lower end two ropes, one of which they tie about the 
middle of: one climber, ‘and another about the middle of another; that thefe may affift 
one another in cafe of a fall; but the misfortune is, that fometimes the one happens to 
spull.down the other, and fo both fall into the fea; but if they efcape, as they comnionly 
:do of late, they get an incredible of eggs and fowls. / 

‘The ropes belong to the commonwealth, and are not to be ufed without the general 
cconfent ; the lots determine the time, place, and perfons for ufing them ; they get toge- 
ther in three days a much greater number of foals and eggs than their boat is able to 
earry away, and therefore what is over and above they leave behind in their ftone pyra- 
mids: they catch their fowls with gins made of horfe-hair, thefe are tied to the end of 
their fithing-rods, with which the fowlers creep through the rocks indifcernably, puttin 
the noofe over their heads and about their necks, and fo draw them inftantly ; they: ute 
Tikewife*hair gins which they fet upon plain rocks, both the ends fattened by a {tone, 
and fo catch forty or fifty a day with them. 

‘The inhabitants, I mutt tell you, run no fmall danger in queft of thefe fowls and eggs, 

-Ynfomuch that 1 fear it would be thought an hyperbole to relate the inacceffiblenefs, 
{teepnefs, and height, of thofe formidable rocks which: they venture to climb. - I myfelf 

’ have feen fome of them climb up the corner of a rock #ith their backs to it, making 
ufe ‘only of their heels and elbows, without any other affiftance ; and they have this 
way acquired 2 dexterity in climbing beyond any { ever yet-faw: neceffity has made 
thet apply themfelves to this, and cuftom has perfected them in it; fo that it is become 
familiar to them almoft from their cradles, the young boys at three years old begin to 
climb the walls of houfes: their frequent difcourfes of climbing, to ether with the fa- 

~ tal end of feveral in the exercife of it, is the fame to them, as that. of fighting and killing 
is with foldiers, and is become as familiar and lefs.formidable to them, than otherwife 
certainly it would be. I faw two young men, to whofe fhare the lots fell in June laft, 
for taking the neft of a hawk, which was in a high rock above the fea, bringing home 
the hawks in a few minutes, without any affi(tance at all. 

. Their dogs are likewife very dexterous m climbling and bringing out from their holes 
thofe fowls which build their nefts far under ground, fuch as the fcraber, puffinet, &c. 
which they carry in their teeth to their-mafters, letting them fall upon the ground be- 
fore them, though afleep. | ; ; 

The inhabitants fpeak the Irith tongue only ; they exprefs themfelves lowly but per- 
tinently, and have the fame language with thofe of Harries and: other ifles, who retain 
the Irith in its purity. ae : ; : 

Their habit anciently was of fheepfkins, which has been worn by feveral of the inhabi- 
tan's now living; the men at this day wear a fhort doublet reaching to their wafte, 
about that a double plait of plaid, both ends joined together with the bone of a fulmar ; 
this plaid reachés no further than their knees, and is above the wailt girt with a leather 
belt; they wear caps of the fame colour and thape with the capuchins,. but fhorter ; 
and.on Sundays they wear bonne's; fome of late have got breeches, they are made wide 
and open at the knees; they wear cloth ftockings, and go without fhoes in fummer 5 
their leather is drefled with the roots of tormentil. 

- Phe women wear uport their heads a'linen drefs, ftrait before, and drawing to.a fmail 
point behind below the fhoulders, afoot-and-an half in lengih, and a lock of about fixty 
; hairs 
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hairs hanging down each cheek, to their breafts, the lower end tied with a knot ; their 
plaid, which is the upper garment, is.faftened upon their breafts with a large..round 
buckle of brafs in form of a circle; the buckles anciently worn by the fleward’s wives 
were of filver, but the prefent fteward’s wife makes no ufe of ei her this drefs-or buckle. 
‘The women inhabiting this ifle wear no fhoes nor ftockings in the fummer-time: their 
ordinary and only fhoes are made of the necks of Solan geefe, which they cut above the 
eyes, the crown of the head ferves for the heel, the whole fkin being cut clofe at the 
breaft, which end being fowed, the foot enters into ir, as into a piece of narrow ftock~ 
ing ; this fhoe does not laft above five days, andsif the downy fide be next the ground, 
then not above three or four; however, ‘hale: plenty of them, fome thoufands 
being catched, or, as they term it, ftolen every March. : 

Both fexes wear coarfe flannel fhirts, which they put off when they go to bed; they 
thicken their cloaths upon flakes, or-mats of hay twifted and woven togeiher in {mall 
ropes; they work hard at this employment, firft making ufe of their hands, and then 
of their feet ; when they are at this work, they commonly fing the whole time, one of 
their number aéting the part of a prime chantrefs, whom all the reft follow. 

They place the faces of their dead towards the eaft when they bury them, bewail their 
relations exceffively, and upon thefe occafions make doleful fongs, which they call law 
ments. Upon the news of the late Mack-Leod’s death, they abandoned their houfes, 
and mourned two days in the fields. ‘They kill a cow, or a theep, before the inter. 
ment, unlefs it be in the fpring, when this ceremony is, on account of the cattle being 
at that time poor and lean, deferred till they become fat, 

‘Their ordinary food is barley and fome oat-bread baked with water : they eat all the 
fowl already defcribed, being dried in their ftone-houfes, without any {alt or fpice ta 
: hem ; and ail their beef and mutton is eat frefh, after the fame manner they 
ben, or fat of their fowls; this.giben is by daily experience found to be a 
premedy for healing of green wounds; it cured a cancer in an inhabitant of 
Lewis, and a fiftula in one Nicholfon of Sky, in St. Mary’s parith ; this 
was péfformed by John Mack-Lean, furgeon, there: they boil the fea-plants, dulfe and 
flake, mélting the giben upon them inftead of butter, and upon the roots of filver-weed 
and dock boiled, and alfo with their feurvy-grafs ftoved, which is very purgative, and 
js here of an extraordinary breadth. They ufe this giben with their fifh, and it is bee 
come the. common vehicle that conveys all their food down their throats. ‘Lhey are 
undone for want of falt, of which as yet they are but little fenfible; they ufe no fet 
times for their meals, but are determined purely by their appetites. 

They ufe only the afhes of fea-ware for falting their cheefe, and the fhorteft only, 
which grows in the rocks, is ufed by, them; that being reckoned the mildeft. 

Their drink is water or whey commonly: they brew ale but rarely, ufing the juice 
of nettle-roots, which they put in a difh with a little barley-meal dough ; thefe fowens, 
(i.e. flummery,) being blended together, produce ye(t, which puts their wort into a 
ferment and makes good ale, which, when drank plentifully of, generally difpofes them 
to dance merrily. : 

They preferve the Solan geefe in their pyramids for the {pace of a year, flitting them 
down the back, for they have no falt to keep them with. They have built above five 
hundred of thefe {tone pyramids for their fowls, eggs, &c. 

‘We made particular inquiry after the number of Solan geefe confumed by each fa- 
mily in the year before we came there, and it amounted in the whole to twenty-two 
thoufand fix hundred, which, they faid, was lefs than the ordinary number, a great many 
being loit by the badnefs of the feafony and the great current into which they are 
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ebliged to be thrown when taken, the rock being of fo extraordinary a height, that they 
cannot reach the boat. 

There is one boat fixteen cubits long, which feryes the whole commonwealth ; it is 
very curioufly divided into apartments proportionable to their lands and rocks ; every 
individual has his fpace diftinguifhed to a hair’s breadth, which his neighbour cannot 
encroach fo much as to lay an egg upon it. 

Every partner in fummer provides a large turf to cover his {pace of the boat, thereby 
defending it from the violence of the fun, which (in its meridian height) refleéts moft 
vehemently from the fea, and rock upon which the boat lies; at the drawing it up, 
both fexes are employed in pulling oe rope at the fore end; they are determined 
in uniting their flrength by the crier, who is therefore excepted from his fhare in the 
labour. 

There is but one fteel and tinder-box in all this commonwealth; the owner whereof 
fails not upon ever occafion to ftrike fire in the lefler ifles, to go there, and exaé& three 
eggs, or one of the leffer fowls from each nan as a reward for his fervice; this by them 
is called the fire-penny, and this capitation is very uneafy to them; I bid them try their 
cryftal with their knives, which when they faw it produced fire, they were not a little 
altonifhed, and at the fame time accufing their own ignorance, confidering the quantity 
of cryftal growing under the rock of their coaft. ‘This difcovery has delivered them 
from the fire-penny tax, and they are now no longer liable to it, 

They have likewife a pot-peuny tax, which is exaéted in the fame manner as the fire- 
penny was, but is much more reafonable; for the pot is carried to the inferior ifles for 
the public ufe, and is in hazard of being broken}; fo that the owners may juitly exa& 
upon this fcore, fince any may venture his pot when he pleafes. 

‘When they have beftowed fome hours in fowling about the rock, and caugh¢iaiae 
petent number, they fit down near the face of it to refrefh titemfelves, and ifephetmen 
aime they fingle out the fattelt of their fowls, plucking them bare, which @ 
home to their wives or fweethearts, as a great prefent, and it is always acceptedivery 
kindly from them, and could not indeed well be otherwife, without great ingratitude, 
feeing thefe men ordinarily expofe themfelves to great danger, if not to thé hazard of 
their lives, to procure thofe prefents for them. 

In the face of the rock, fouth from the town, is the famous ftone, known by the name 
of the Miftrefs-Stone ; it refembles a door exaétly, and is in the very front of this rock, 
which is twenty or thirty fathom perpendicular in height, the figure of it being dif 
cernible about the diftance of a mile: upon the lintel of this door, every bachelor. 
woer is, by an ancient cuftom, obliged in honour to give a fpecimen of his affection for 
the love of his miftrefs, and it is thus: he is to ftand on his left foot, having the one 
half of it over the rock, he then draws the right foot towards the left, and in. this pof- 
ture, bowing, puts both his filts further out to the right foot ; after he has performed 
this, he has acquired no fmall reputation, being ever after accounted worthy the fineft 
woman in the world: they firmly believe this achievement is always attended with the 
defired fuccefs. 

__ This being the cuftom of the place, one of the inhabitants very gravely defired me 
to let him know the time limited by me for trying this piece of gallantry before I de. 
figned to leave the place, that he might attend me: I told him the performance would 
have a quite contrary effect upon me, by robbing me both of my life and-miftrefs at the 
fame moment, but he was of a contrary opinion, and infilted on the good fortune at 
tending it; but I muft confels all his arguments were too. weak to make me attempt 
the experiment. a 
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They take their meafures in going to the leffer iflands from the appearance of the- 
heavens; for when it is clear or cloudy in fuch a quarter, it is a prognoftic of wind or. 
fair weather ; and wher the waves are high on the eat point of the bay, it is an infal- 
lible fign of a ftorm, efpecially if they appear very white, even though the weather'bé 
at that time calm. 

If the waves in the bay make a noife as they break before their beating upon the fhore, 
it is an infallible forerunner of a weft wind; if a black cloud appears above the fouth 
fide of the bay, a fouth wind follows fome hours afterwards. It is obferved of the fea 
betwixt St. Kilda and the ifles Lewis, Harries, &c. that it rages more with anorth wind, 
than when it blows from any other quarter. Anggt is likewife obferved to be lefs raging 
with the fouth wind than any other. i 

They know the time of the day by the motion of the fun from one hill or rock to 
another ; upon either of thefe the fun is obferved to appear at different times; and’ 
when the fun does not appear, they meafure the day by the ebbing and flowing of the: 
fea, which they can tell exaétly, though they fhould not fee the thore for fome days 
together: their knowledge of the tides depends upon the changes of the moon, which 
they are likewife very exact in obferving. ‘ 

. They ufe for their diverfion fhort clubs and balls of wood; the fand is a fair field for’ 
this fport and exercife, in which they take great pleafure, and are very nimble at it; they 
play for eggs, fowl, hooks, or tobacco; and fo eager are they for vidtory, that they; 
itrip themfelves to their fhirts to obtain it: they ufe fwimming and diving, and are very’ 
expert in both, . 

The women have their affemblies in.the middle of the village, where they difcourfe of 
their affairs, in the mean time employing their diftaff, and {pinning in order to make 
their blankets ; they fing and jeft for diverfion, and in their way underftand poetry, and 
make verfes. Both men arid women are very courteous; as often as they pafled by 
us every day, they faluted us with their ordinary compliment of ‘* God fave you ;” each; 
of thent making their refpective curtfies, : : 

Both fexes have a great inclination to novelty; and, perhaps, any thing may be: 
thought new with them that is but different from their way of managing land, cattle, 
fowl, &c. A parcel of them were always attending the minifter and me, adiniring our 
habit, behaviour, &c. In a-word, all we did or faid was wonderful in their efteem ; 
but above all, writing was moft aftonifhing to them: they cannot conceive how it is 
poffible for any mortat to exprefs the conceptions of his mind in fuch black characters 
upon white paper. After they had with admiration argued upon this fubje@, I told: 
them, that within the compafs of two years or lefs, if they pleafed, they might eafily be 
taught to read and write, but they were not of the opinion that either of them could be 
obtained, at-leaft by them in an age. ee on 

The officer, in his embafly in July laft, travelled fo far as to land on the continent 
next to Sky, and it was a long journey for a native-of St. Kilda, for fcarce any of the: 
inhabitants have’ ever had the opportunity of travelling fo far into the world. 

They obferved many wonderful things in the courfe of their travels ; and think Macks 
Leod’s family is equivalent to that of an imperial court, and believe the King alone to be 
faperior to him: they fay his lady wore’ fo ftrange a lowland drefs, that it was im 
poflible for them to defcribeit; they admired glafs windows hugely, and a looking-glals' 
to them was a prodigy; they were amiazed when they faw hangings covering a thick, 
wall of ftone and lime, and condemned it as vain and fuperfuous. ‘ 

They reckon the year, quarter, and month, as in Great Britain. They compute the 
feveral periods of time by'the lives of the proprietors and ftewards, of whofe greatclk. 
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ations they. have a tradition, of which they difcourfe with as great fxtisfaQtion-as any 
hiftorian refleing on the Cacfars, or greateft genérals in the world, =. 

They account riding one of the greateft of earthly grandeurs, and-told me with « 
flrgnge admiration, that Mack-Leod travelled not on foot, as they fuppofed all- other 
men did, and that they had feen feveral horfes which were kept on’ purpofe for hint to 
ride upon. . ee 

On of their ‘number landing in the ifle of Harries, enquired who was the pro- 
prictor of thofe lands? They told him that it was Mack-Leod; which did nota 
little raife his opinion of him. This man afterwards, when he was in the ifle of Sky, 
and had travelled fome miles there, one day ftanding upon an eminence, and lookin 
round about, fancied he faw a great of the world, and then afked to whom thot 
lands belonged ? and when one of the company had acquainted him, that Mack. Leod 
was matter of thofe lands alfo, the Sr. Kilda man, lifting up his eyes and hands to hea- 
ven, cried out with admiration, “ O mighty prince, who art malter of fuch valt terri« 
tories /” This he expreffed fo emphatically in the Irith language, that the faying from 
that time became a proverb whenever any bedy would expreis a greatniefs and pleni- 
tude of power. : 

One of the things they admired moft was the growth of trees ;. they thought the 
beauty of the leaves and branches admirable, and how they grew to fuch a height above: 
plants, was far beyond their conception: one of them, much aftonifhed, told me that 
the trees pulled him back as he travelled through the woods; and they refolved once. 
to carry fome few of them on their backs to their boats, and take them to St, Kilda, 
but, upon fecond thoughts, the length of the journey, being through the greateft part 
of the ifle of Sky, deterred them from this undertaking, for though they excel others. 
in ftrength, they are yet but bad travellers on foot, being fo much unuled to it. 

One of their number travelling in the ifle of Sky to the fouth part ofit, thought this-a. 
prodigious journey ; and feeing in the oppofite continent the hire of Invernefs,' divided 
from Sky only by a narrow fea, inquired of the compariy if that was the border. of. 
England. ay se 

One of the St. Kilda men, after he had taken a pretty large dofe of aqua-vite, and was. 

ecome very heavy with it, as he was falling into a fleep, and-fancying it to be his laft, 
expreffed to his companions the great fatisfaétion he had in meeting with fuch an aly, 
paffage out ofthis world; “ For (faid he) it'is attended with no kind of pain.” Jn 
fhort, their opinion of foreign objects is as remote from the ordinary fentiments of other, 
men, as they are themfelves from all foreign converfe. : e 

I muft not omit acquainting the reader, that the account given of the failor’s rude- 
nefs to the inhabitants has created great prejudices in them againft feamen in general; 
and, though I, endeavoured to bring them into fome good opinion of them, it will not, 
be improper to {peak of the terms upon which the inhabitants are refolved to receive: 
ftrangers. They will admit of no number exceeding ten, and they too muft be un- 
armed, or the inhabitants will oppofe them with all their might ; hut if any number not’ 
exceeding the above, come peaceably, and with good defigns, they may expect water 
and fire gratis, and, what elfe the place affords on the eafieft.terms in the world, 

‘The inhabitants of St. Kilda are much happier than the generality of mankind, being: 
almoft the only people in the world who’ feel the fweetnels of true liberty : what the 
condition of the people in the golden age'fs feigned by thie poets to’be, that theirs really 
is, I mean, in innocence and fimplicity, purity, mutual love and ‘cordial frjendthip, free’ 
from folicitous cares, and anxious covetoufnefs 5 from envy, deceit, and diffimulation ; 
isom ambition arid pride, and the confequences: that’ attend them:' base hae 
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gether ignorant of the vices of foreigners, and governed by the di@ates of reafon and 
Chriftianity, as it wag firit delivered.to. them by thofe heroic fouls whofe zeal moved 
them to undergo danger and trouble to plant religion here in one of tlie remotelt cor- 
ners of the world, ‘ is fire we % 
There is this only wanting to make them the happieft people in this habitable globe, viz.. 
that they themfelves do not know how happy they are, and how much they are above 
the avarice and flavery of the reft of mankind. . Their way of living makes thern con- 
temn gold and filver, as below the dignity of human nature ; they live by the munifi- 
cence of Heaven, and have no defigns upon one another, but fuch as are purely fug- 
gefted by juftice and benevolence. : : 
There being about thirty of the inhabitants @ne day together in the ifle Soa, they 
eSpied 2 man with a grey coat and plaid, in a fhirt, floating on the fea upon his belly,, 
and faw likewife a mall pecking at his neck ; this vifion continued above a quarter of 
an hour, and then difappeared ; but fhortly after, one of the fpectators chanced. to falk 
into the fea, and, being drowned, refembled the forewarning vifion in all things, and. 
the mall was alfo-feen upon his neck ; thiewas told me by the fteward fome years be« 
fore, and afterwards was confirmed to me by fuch as were themfelves eye-witneffes of it, 
None of the inhabitants pretended to the fecond fight, except Roderick the impoftor, 
and one woman, and fhe told her neighbours, that fhe faw, fome weeks beforé our 
coming, a boat (different from that of the fteward) with fome ftrangers in.it, drawing. 
near to their ifle. 


An Account of one Roderick, fuppofed to have had Converfation with a familiar Spirit, and 
pretending to be fent by St. John. the Baptif{, with new Revelations and Difcoveries. 


» AFTER our landing, the minifter and I, according to’ our firft refulution, examined’ 
the inhabitants apart concerning the new pretended religion delivered to them by their 
falfe prophet. 

All of them, young as well'as old, both men and women, unanimoufly agreed in thé 
following account : they heartily congratulated the minifter’s arrival, and at the fame 
time declared their abhorrence of the impoftor’s delufions, and with repeated inftances 
bégged for the Lord’s fake that he might be for ever removed out of the ifle. 

This impoftor is a comely, well-proportioned fellow, red-haired, and exceeding all the 
inhabitants of St. Kilda in itrength, climbing, &c. He is illiterate, and under the 
fame circumftances with his companions: for he had not fo much as the advantage of 
ever feeing any of the Weftern Ifles; all his converfation being with the: {teward’s 
retinue only, who were as ignorant of letters as himfelf. 

In the eighteenth year of his age, he took the liberty of going’ to fifh on a Sunday G 
practice altogether unknown in St. Kilda); and he afferts, that in his return horneward, 
a man in a lowland drefs, i. ¢. 4 cloak and hat, appeared to him upon the road’; af this 
unexpected meeting, Roderick fell flat on the ground in great diforder; the man des 
fired him not to be furprifed at his prefence, for that he was John the Baptift imme. 
diately come from heaven with’ good tidings to the inhabitants of that place, who hid: 
been fora long time kept in ignorance and error; that he had commiffion to infrutt 
Roderick in the laws of heaven for the edification of his neighbours: Rodetick ati: 
fwered, that he was no way qualified for fo great a charge; but the pretended 
Baptiit defired him to be of good courage, for that he would inftantly make him capable 
for his miffion, and then delivered to’him the following fcheme, in which Roderick o 
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mixed the laudable cuftoms of the church with his own diabolical inventions, that it 
became impoilible for fo ignotant a people, to diftinguifh the one from the other. 

The firft and principal command he impofed upon them, was that of the Friday’s faft, 
which he enjoined with fuch ftri€tnefs, as not to allow one of them to tafte any kind 
of food before night, no, not fo much as a fnuff of tobacco, which they love cxtremely ; 
this bare faft, without any religious exercife attending it, was the firft badge and cogni- 
zance of his followers. He perfuaded the people, that fome of their deceafed neigh- 
bours were nominated faints in heaven, and advocates for thofe who furvived ; he told’ 
them, every one had his refpeétive advocate ; that the anniverfary of every faint was to 
be commemorated by every perfon under whofe tutelage he was reputed to be, And. 
this is obferved by treating the neighWours with a plentiful entertainment of beef or 
mutton, fowls, &c. the impoftor himfelf being ever the chief gueft at the feaft; from 
whence a fhare of the provifion was punctually fent to his wife and children ; the num. 
ber of fheep ordinarily confumed on thefe occafions was proportionable to the ability of 
him that beftowed them. ‘ 

He impofed likewife feveral penances whi*h they were obliged to fubmit to, under’ 
pain of being-expelled from the fociety of his congregation, which he pretended to be. 
founded upon no lefs authority than that of St. John the Baptift, and threatened to in- 
fi& the fevereft judgments upon thofe who fhould prove refra€tory, and not obey 
his injunétions. 

The ordinary penance he impofed upon them, was making them ftand in cold wa- 
ter, without any regard to the feafon, during his pleafure ; and if there were more of 
them upon.whom this feverity was to be inflicted, they were to pour cold water upon 
one another’s heads till they had fatisfied his tyrannical humour. ‘This diabolical feverity- 
was evidence enough, that he was fent by him who is the “ father of lies, and was a mur- 
derer from the beginning.” 

He commanded that every family fhould flay a fheep upon the threthold of their doors, 
but a knife muft not fo much as touch it; he would have them only make ufe of their 
crooked fpades for their inftruments to kill them with ; for which, if duly confidered, 
there is nothing more improper, the edge with which he commanded the fheep’s neck. 
to be cut being almoft half an inch thick. Now this was to be done in the evening, 
and if either young or old had tafted a bit of the meat of it that night, the equivalent. 
number of fheep were to be flain the following day, after the former manner. 

He forbid the ufe of the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, and inftead 
of them prefcribed diabolical forms of his own, His prayers and rhapfo.iical forms 
were often blended with the names of God, our bleffed Saviour, and the immaculate 
Virgin; he ufed the Irith word pher/ichin, i. e. verfes, which is not known in St. Kilda, 
nor in the north-weft ifles, except to fuch as can read the Irifh tongue. But what 
feemed moft remarkable in his obfcure prayers, was his mentioning Eli, with the cha- 
ragter of our preferver. He ufed feveral unintelligible words in his devotions, of which 
he could not tell the meaning himfelf; faying only that he had received them implicitly 
from St. John the Baptift, and delivered them before his hearers without any ex- 

ication. 

: He taught the women a devout hymn, which he called the Virgin Mary’s, as fent! 
from her ; this hymn was never delivered in public, but always in a private houfe, or- 
fome remote place, where no eye could fee them but that of heaven ; he perfuaded the. 
innocent women that it was of fuch merit and efficacy, that.any one who was able to 
repeat it by heart would not diein child-bearing ; and every woman paid a-fheep ‘to. 
the impoftor for teaching ber the hymn. : 
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. The place‘and manner of teaching this hymn afforded him a fair opportunity of de. 
bauching many of the finiple women; and this fome of their number acknowledged ta 
the minifter and me upon examination. 

We prefcribed to all his auditory leng rhymes, which he called pfalms; thefe he or- 
dinarily fung at his rhapfodical preachments, 

He endeavoured to alter the common way of burying, viz. in placing the faces of the 
dead to the eaft, and would have perfuade! them to place them to the fouth, and that 
he might prevail the more with them fo to do, he fet the bodies of thole of his own fae 
mily who happened to die in that pofition: but the inhabitants would never follow his 
example in this, but continued théir former pradice. 

He perfuaded the women, that if in all things they complied with his new revelation, 
they fhould be undoubtedly carried to heaven, and that in their journey thither they were 
to pafs through the firmament riding upon white horfes, Thefe and many more fuch 
whims lie impofed upon the people, of which this is a fhort abitradt. 

This unhappy feliow, to confecrate his enterprize, pitched upon a little rifing fpot of 
ground, which he called John the Baptift’s Buth, upon which he faid thefe oracles were 
delivered to him.. This buth was from that time forward believed to be holy ground, 
and mutt not be trod upon by any of their cattle; if by chance one of them happen to 
touch it, it was forthwith to be flain and eaten by Roderick and the owners; and ifany 
proved refra€tory and were refolved to fpare their cattle, a moft dreadiul commination 
was iflued out again{t them, of beifig thenceforward excluded from any further-fellow- 
fhip with him, until they fhould acknowledge their faults, and comply with his luxurious 
defires, which to difobey he made them believe was damnable. -It was reckoned meri« 
torious for any body to-revcal thofe who had tranfgrefled the orders given by him. 

This impoftor continued for feveral years without controul, to delude thefe innocent 
well-meaning people, until at laft his villainous defign upon the women was found out, 
which he intended to accomplifh under the maik of the devout hymn he taught them, 
and -was firlt difcovered by the officer’s wife, who the impoftor firlt made a profelyte of 
to his falfe dotrincs, and after that would have debauched her from her conjugal fidelity, 
This woman was fo heroically virtuous, as to communicate his lewd defign to her huf. 
band, who ordered the matter fo as to be in a room hard by at the time he fuppofed 
Roderick would be coming, where he continued till this letcher began to carefs his wife, 
and then he thought himfelf obliged feafonably to appear to her refcue, and boldly re 
proved the impoftor for his wicked practices, which were fo widely contrary to his pro- 
feflion, and that upon the whole it appeared he had no true miffion. 

The impottor was very much furprifed at this unexpected and fatal difappointment, 
which put him into an extreme diforder, infomuch that he afked the officer’s pardon, 
acknowledged his crime, and promifed never to attempt the like again. The officer 
continued to upbraid him, telling him he was inftigated by the devil; that innocence and 
chaftity were always the effeéts of true religion, and that the contrary prattices were 
countenanced only by falfe prophets; and that now no other proof was wanting of his 
being a notorious deceiver: however the impoftor's great reputation prevailed with the 
officer to patch up a friendfhip, for the continuance of which he condefcended to be 
Roderick’s fponfor at the baptifm of one of his children ; of which ceremony an account _ 
has been given: when there is no opportunity of being fponfor to each other, and it 
is thought neceffary to enter into bonds of friendfhip at baptifin, the inhabitants of the 
weftern ifles fupply-this ceromony by tafting a drop of each other’s blood. 9: 

Notwithftanding the friendfhip thus patched up between the officer and Roderick, 
the latter’s mifcarriages got air, which adminiltered occafton to the moft thinking ne 
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them to doubt much of his miffion ; his father, who was reputed a very honeft man, 
told him frequently that he was a deeciver, and would come to a fatal end. For this im- 
poftor once prophefied that one of the inhabitants (whofe name I have hard) fhould 
be killed in a*battle, to be fought in the ifle of Harries, within a limited fpace of time ; 
the unthinking man relying.on this infallible oracle, ventured more defperately on the 
rock than ufual, fancying he could not fall, but it fo happened that he tumbled over 
and was drowned, at which the inhaLitants were a good deal alarmed; but the impoftor 
ftill continued in the exercife of his pretended miffion. 

One of the inhabitants called Muldonich, a/ias Lewis, coufin-german to this man, 
had a.ewe which brought forth three lambs at one time, which were feen feeding upon 
the facred bufh, but Lewis refufed to comply with the order for killing the fheep, and 
hhad the boldnefs to aver that it was an unreafonable piece of worfhip to deftroy fo many 
cattle, and deprive the owners of their property, adding withal, that he never heard any” 
fuch thing prattifed in any of the weftern ifles upon a religious account. The impoftor 
infifted that the heavenly command was to be ubferved by all his followers, adding the 
dreadful threatening againft fuch as proved difobedient ; but Lewis neverthelefs re- 
mained obftinate, chufing to be excluded from fuch worthip rather than kill his fheep. 

‘Lhe filly people expected no lefs than a fpeedy judgment to befall this recufant ; but 
when nothing enfued upon his difobedience, they all began to have a‘lefs veneration for 
the impoftor than before; and began to think within themfelves that they might us 
well have ventured to run the fame rifque with Lewi8 for the prefervation of their cattle. 

Notwithftanding this notorious villainy, the impoftor continued to maintain his au- 
thority, till one night (for it was always at night that he kept his religious meetings), by 
a {pecial providence, a boy of the ifle of Harries, (who had ftaid with his father a year 
in St. Kilda, and was employed in mending their boat) happened to go into the houfe 
where Roderick was pfeaching ; the boy lurked in the dark, and gave his father an ac- 
count of what he had heard, at leaft fo far as he could remember; which the boy’s 
father communicated to the fteward upon his arrival, who being highly concerned at 
the relation given him, carried Roderick along with him to the ifle of Skie before the 
Jate Mack-Leod, who forbid him from that time forward to preach any more, on pain 
of death. 

This was a fenfible mortification, as well as difappointment to the impoftor, who had 
flattered ‘himlelf that Mack-Leod would hear him preach, and expected no lefs than to 

erfuade him to become a profelyte, as he has fince confeffed, 

This fellow afferts, that every night after he had aflembled the people, he heard a 
voice without faying, ‘ Comte you out ;”” which when he heard, he had no power to 
ftay within ; and that after his going forth, John the Baptift always met him, and in- 
ftruéted him what he fhould fay to the people at that particular meeting. He fays, that 
‘St. John ufed to repeat the difcourfe to him only once, which he owns he could fearcely 
remember one fentence of, and therefore he enquired of the faint how to behave himfelf 
in this cafe; that the anfwer was, “* Go, you have it;”? which the impoftor believing, 
was upon his return able to deliver fluently all he had heard, and would continue, after 
his own way, for feveral hours together, to preach until he had lulled moft of his hearers 
to fleep, : : 

When the earthquake before-mentioned was over, one of the inhabitants enquired of 
him with admiration how the rock was made to tremble? he. anfwered, that it was the 
effect of pleafant mufick played by a devout faint in a church under ground : his neigh- 
pour owned his love for miufick, but heartily withed never to hear any more of this 
kipd, which carried fo great terror along with it, es 
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The impoftor owned the truth of all this account, firft to the minifter and me, and 
then publicly after divine fervice, in the prefence of all the inhabitants, and fuch as 
were come to that place from the ifle of Harries. The minifter and congregation 
jointly prayed for repentance and pardon to this poor wretch, which when ended, we 
carried him and all the inhabitants to the bufh pretended to be facred ; he himfelf, 
leading the van, was commanded to demolifh that wall which he had ordered to be 
built round the faid bufh (which otherwife would in a fhort time have proved a purga- 
tory, to have robbed them of ail their goods), which he and the inhabitants did in the 
fpace of an hour ; we made them fcatter the ftones up and down in the field, left their 
-pofterity might fee fuch a monument of folly and ignorance. We reproved the cre- 
dulous people for complying implicitly with fuch follies and delufions as were delivered 
to them by the impoftor ; and all of them with one voice anfwered, that what they did 
was unaccountable; but feeing one of their own number and ftamp in all refpects, en- 
dued, as they fancied, with a powerful faculty of preaching fo fluently and frequently, 
and pretending to converfe with John the Baptift, they were induced to believe his mif- 
fion from heaven, and therefore complied with his commands without difpute, and the 
rather, as he did not attempt to change their laws of neighbourhood. 

They now regret their wandering, and hope.that God may pardon their error, as 
what they did was with a defign (though a miltaken one) to ferve him. 

They are now overjoyed to find themfelves undeceived, and the light of the gofpel 
reftored to them, as it was at firft delivered to their anceftors by the firft Chriftian 
monks, who had gone thither to inftru m. 

This impoftor is a poet, and alfo ith that rare faculty of enjoying the fecond 
fight, which makes it the more p e was haunted by a familiar fpirit. It 
hath been obferved of him, befor re was difcovered, that fo often as he was 
employed by the fteward to go to: from, Harries, they were always expofed 
to the greateft dangers by violent eing at one time driven fifty leagues to the 
‘north-eaft, and by {pecial provideng@iwere at laft caft upon the little ifle Rona, twenty 
leagues north-eaft of Lewis: the fl@Ward’s wife, and all his crew refleGting upon thele ~ 
dangers fince the difcovery of his impofture, could never be prevailed upon to receive 
him again into their boat. ‘They often intreated Mr. Campbell and me not to admit 
him into our boat, but we did not yield to thefe fears, for we received and brought him 
along with us, and afterwards delivered him to the fteward’s fervants in the ifle of Pabby 
in Harries, where he remains ftill in cuftody in order to his trial. 
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‘bigger than a goofe, and hath eggs as big almoft as thofe of the off 


' fupernumerary, they muft fend out of the ifland. 
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se Hirta, ae 
HE iflarid of Hirta, of all the i_les about Scotland, lieth furthelt out into the fea, 
h is very mountainous, and not acceffible but by climbing it is incredible what num- 


. berof fowls frequent the rocks there; fo far as one can fee the fea is covered with 


them, and when they rife they darken=the fky, they are fo numerous; they are ordi- 
narily.catched this way : a nan Ties upon his back with a long pole in his hand, and 
knocketh them down as they fly over him. ‘There be many forts of thele fowls ; fome 
of them of ftrange fhapes; among which there is one they call. the gare-fowl, which is 
ch. Among the 






other commiodities they export out of the ifland, this is none of 
take the fat of thefe fowls that frequent the ifland and ftuff the ftom 
with it; which they preferve by hanging.it near the chimney, where it is dried with the 


‘fmoke, and they fell it to: their neighbours on the continent, asa remedy they ufe for 


aches and pains. : ' 
Their fheep upon that ifland of Hirta are far different from all others, having long - 
legs, long horns, and inftead of wool, a bluifh hair upon them; for the figure and de- 
fcription it feems to approach in refembla e ovis Chilenfis. Some natural hifto- 
rians make mention of the milk of thofe make butter and a fort of cheefe, 
which'my Lord Regifter faith pleafes hi than Holland cheefe. They have 
no falt there but what they make by bur gle, which is very black. _ Their. 
greatefl trade is in feathers they fell; ani ife they affe& moft is climbing of * 
fteep rocks: he is the prettieft man who ven n the moft inacceflible, though all 
they gain is the eggs of the fowls, and the hono' die, as many of their anceftors, by 
breaking of their necks; which Pliny obferves of thefe people, which he calls yperboret, 











Rona. 

THE ifland of Rona hath for many generations been inhabited by five families, which 
feldom exceed thirty fouls in all: they have a kind of commonwealth among them, in 
fo far if any of them have more children than another, he that hath fewer taketh from 
the other what makes his number equal, and the excrefcence of above t fouls is fent 
with the fummer boat to the Lewis to the Earl of Seaforth, their mafter, to whom they 
pay yearly fome quantity of meal ftitched up in fheeps” fkins, and s of fea-fowls, 
They have no fuel for fire upon the ifland; but by ee e of God, the 
fea yearly cafts in fo much timber as ferves them ; their fheep ther: fe wool, but ofa 
bluith colour. : é S Bae sas 

There is a chapel in the midft of the ifle, where they meet twice or thrice aday. One® 
of thefamilies is hereditary beddall, and the mafter of that ftands at the altar and pray- 
eth, the reft kneel upon their knees and join with him. Their religion is the Romifh. 
religion : there is always one who is chief, and commands the reft, and they are fo well 
fatisfied with their condition, that they exceedingly bewail the n._of thofe, as 
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MAY IT E = 
UPON m } + Zetland, ; as bound in duty, I paid my relpetia toyour Grace, 
who was p ifThad kept a diary? which 1 acknowledged, ‘but could 
not fhew it, rks therein contained were tranicribed, which when done, 
your Grace hem to glance. at fome leifure hour. Thus your command 
» giving rife to e i ke the dedication to your Grace. 
The noble n rt in the nation, ftandeth in no 
need of paneg ne s ‘His Grace your father, was very 
~ inftrumental the peace and. quiet of th sdom at the late merciful and 
~ ‘wonderful rev mi, as became @ patriot of his sountry ; under whofe prefidency, in 
‘the convention of eftates, the government of our N i 
been confir e fubfequent parliaments. 
In his furvi our pious mother, lowments and qualifications 


rth, which will embalm her 
y helpful to many afllidted 
ones, both in : trouble, and in the latter of 

great {carcity and” h vin ow valuable are the bleffings of thofe who were 





Your Gre and acknowledgment of, prefbyterian go- 
vernment in rlian ent, was acceptable to many; and I hope your 
Grace fhall never | to > repent of your c to favour the ancient govern- 
ment of this chi ) f the feripture » fo the Lord hath been 

-gracioufly pleafed enance it, in the great: ings he hath mone for and 
‘by the minift eflors thereof. 
Among ti for which you ftand obliged to the wife condué e Scididance, 









one is, that en fo well directed in the happy choice ‘of your conforts, Your 
prefent lady o and gentle temper ;_her carriage obliging and difereet to all; her 
loving to ente: and religious difcourfe ; her ee nd exemplary drefs : 
-with fhe may to your illuftrious family, $ Rachel ¢ or as Leah, 
which two did é of Ifracl. 

Your noble eorge hath been treated; Scanlon gracious King, 
Farl of Orkney, for his heroick appearances, under the aufpicious condué of our King, 


who was plese to take notice thereof, fome of thefe being under His aie 's view 5 


7 * Edinburgh, 1701. Svo, 
5A2 and 
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and in teftimony of his royal favour, dignify him with this honourable title, which in 
the years of ancient times hath blazoned the efcutcheons.of kings. 
. The branches of your illaftrious family do flourifh in feveral parts of the nation, 
‘though Godin his holy providence hath made lately abreach thereupon,’ to-your grief, 
and the nation’s lofs. ___.., pga eg Seale Te hate (ee NS 2 1 
Your Grace’s relation to the ancient and: honourable family ‘of Douglas, gives:me 
occafion to mention that old alliance betwixt that houfe and the princes of Orkney. 
‘William Lord of Niddifdale, commonly called the Black Douglas, by Egidia or Giles, 
< daughter of King Robert IL, had a daughter of the fame name married to Henry Sin- 
clair, ufually ftyled Knight of the Cockle, of the Garter, and*Prince of Orkney. To 
him fucceeded his fon William Sinclair, married to. Elizabeth Douglas, daughter to 
Archibald. Earl of Douglas, firnamed Tineman ;, whofe titles’ were, Knight of the: 
Golden Fleece and of the Cockle, Prince of Orkney,, Duke, of Holdenburgh, Earl of 
Caithnefs, Lord Sinclair, Lord of Niddifdale, Great Admiral of Scotland, &c. 

" My Lord, the knowledge of hiftory is that which the moft of men are taken with, as 
being both pleafant and ufeful ; and it cannot but ftain the reputation of any, though» 
able to give account of what is rare in other countries, if they be ignorant of their own, 
and places which depend thereupon, where things no lefs remarkable do occur, which 
may both exercife the ingenious, and edify the gracious inquirers..."” Noes Beg 2 

But above all, bleffed are they who. make a religious improvement of natural obferves,- 
and ufe all arts and fciences as hand-maids to religion and piety. “’The knowledge of 
Chrift‘is the queen of {ciences; hence ‘a learned Paul “ determineth to’ know nothing 
but Chrift and him crucified ;” and thofe who in‘all ages have been wife unto falvation,.°' 
have preferred Chrift’s crofs to the world’s crown: and with Mofes,. reckoned his 
worlt things better than the world’s belt.” The knowledge of all other things without 
the knowledge of Chrilt, is as a fhadow without the fubftance, and a body without the: 
head, as fome have ihftituted the comparifon ; yea they are avovror without mind and. 
judgment: the cardinal virtues, as they are called, may be attained in thew, but not in: 
truth, Quid enim illis cum virtutibus qui Dei virtutem Chriftum ignorant? all the glory: 
cand grandeur of the world, laid in the balance with this piece of faving knowledge, is. 
but as a grain weight to counter-balance a huge mountain : hence a notable faying. of a: 
truly noble lord, when fet upon by the Jefuits to change his religion, tempting him with. 
fplendid and rich offers, ‘* Let their money (faith he) perifh with them, who think all- 
the glory of the world worth one day’s communion with Jefus Chrift.” And truly it” 
is but {mall gain the moft painful and able ftudent doth reap, if after all his labour in 
the records of antiquity and refearches of nature, and it may be through’ the maze of 

_ intricate difquifition he lofe his foul, and notwithftanding of alt his learning be thrutt 
into hell, being forced to cry out on death-bed, as it is reported the-learned Grotius 
once did, Ah vitam perdidi, operofe nihil agendo. oak usin ithe ; 

My Lord, I hope it will not prove unfavory to your’ Grace ‘that Fhave a little en- 
larged this epiftle, in commending of Chrift and religion, which fo much. tranfcendeth 

‘ our commendation and praife, whence fo many advantages do accrue to us, and among 
others, when there are early impreflions of piety on any, the confeience for ever after 
ufeth to hang about them, notwithftanding the tenor of their lives: hath been affaulted 
with manifold tentations. That your Grace may {till continue’.to be a true lover of 
your country, and a zealous afferter of her rights and liberties, isand fhall be the defire 
of him whois, a eis aes Ae re 
May it pleafe your Grace, : mA 
Your Grace’s moft humble and moft dutiful fervant, 


TALTAT DN ANITA 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 


YSUALL not infit on an apology why I trouble the fweating prefs, though I might’ 
ufe and plead the common topics taken from the advice and importunity of others, 
and to prevent the publifhing of fome of thefe.remarks, excerpt from my papers, by 
fome into whofe hands they had fallen, after they had lien by me feveral months. 

"There are feveral grave perfons in thefe ifles of good and folid judgment, both mi- 
nifters and others, who being better acquainted with the places of their ordinary refi- 
dence than it can be fuppofed I-had occafion to be, might have publithed fomething 
more valuable on this head, and fet their remarks in a clearer light ; as likewife fome 
of my dear brethren of the commiffion might have done it to greater advantage, Yet 
the engagements that lay on me to tranfcribe the moft remarkable cecurrences, and the 
folicitation of fome thereupon to publifh them, have fome way obliged me to make this 
appearance. However if others hereby fhall be excited to ferve the public, by giving 
a fuller and clearer defcription of thefe generally little known places, this effay will not 
prove altogether unufeful; and if | had Known that any intended to have publifhed: 
fomething of this nature, the world had not been troubled with my feribbling. 

I hope none will judge that J aét without my line, in giving defcriptions of this nature, 
feeing all are called to * remember the works of the Lord and talk of his doings,” as - 
they have occafion + and all along I endeavour to keep in mind the charaéter I ‘bear, . 
dropping fomething of a fpiritual improvement. E, 

Our hiftorians, fuch as I have confulted, have given but a very brief and lame, and: 
in fome things a falfe, account of thofe places, efpecially Zetland, which is unknown to: 
the moft of the nation, if not that they have only heard there were fuch ifles as the» 
Zetlandick. It is true, there is one Mr, Wallace, a late minifter in Orkney, who hath’ 
gratified the world by giving a defcription of the Orkney ifles; but neither Zetland nor 
Caithnefs doth he meddle with: and as to Orkney, there are feveral things which de- - 
ferve their own remark he makes no mention of ; and others have fallen out fince his~ 
time, which I have noticed: fo that, on the whole, the account now given even of- 
Crkney will appear almoft new to any who fhall be pleafed to compare the two de. - 
feriptions together, : 

No doubt but fuch as know thefe places will defiderate feveral things'no lefs remark. - 
able than what are obferved; but {till my reader would remember. that this is but a 
diary tranfcribed. Yet this I may fay, as I have not willingly fuffered myfelf to be im-~ 
pofed on, fo neither have I impofed any thing on the credulous world, but delivered: 
fuch things which either I was witnefs to, or had good ground to believe from perfons. 
worthy of credit; fo that if any thing appear queftionable, I-have ordinarily in general 
given my author for it. : 

I fuppofe the judicious reader, in perufing the following fheets, will find things both 
curious and inftrudtive, affording matter of meditation to the wife obfervers of Provi- 
dence. 

As to any philofophical or philological obferves, as Iam unfit for, fo am I far from a 
magifterial di€tating of them to any, but foberly propofed my own fentiments, which if 
my reader do not relifh, he. may follow his own. © ; 

Although the ftyle be not quaint and elegant, embellifhed with the ornaments of art, 
yet I hope it will be found plain and intelligible ; and though fometimes obliged to ex- 
prefs myfelf in the dialeét or idiotifm of the country, yet ordinarily fuch words and 
phrafes are fome way explained: fo when I fpeak of Orkney or Zetland, as not in Scot- 
land, though depending thereupon, I exprefs myfelf as the country do. 
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As to the commniffions work I have not meddled therewith, except when the thread 
of the hiftory did require me to touch if. However, this 1 may add, our weak. endea- 
vours for the advancement of the intereft of our Lord Jefus in thefe remote corners 
have not been found by fuperior judicatories altogether unfuccefsful ; and I fuppofe it 
yepents none of us of our voyage thither, however dangerous it did prove, 


ett 
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Tis a principle generally acknowledged, that all men in their feveral flations, accor- 
ding to their capacities, are carefully to fludy the maintaining and promoting of the 
rood and intereft of that kingdom, natton, or fociety, whereof they are members; for 
if it go not well with the public in common, it cannot reafonably be thought that the 
happinefs of any in particular can long continue, more than it can go well, with the fe. 
veral members ofa natural body, when the body itfelf is diftreffed, Tt was this generous 
love and concern for their countiy that fo fignalifed the ancient Romans, and made 
them in a fhort time arrive to fuch a height of glory and honour: unto this did their 
philofophers, poets, and orators warmly excite their fellow-citizens, fo that the more or 
the lefs any laid out themfelves this way, their achievements accordingly were reputed 
noble and heroic, and their perfons renowned. 

Yet much more will we find ourfelves bound to advance one another’s good, if we 
look on ourfelves not only as men and members of the body politic, but as Chriftians 
and members of that body, whereof Chrift is the head ; therefore our love of, care for, 
and fympathy with one another, is much commended in holy fcripture, which the apoftle 
well illuftrateth in feveral places by that appofite and elegant fimilitude of the members 
ofa natural body, their confpiring to the mutual good of one another ; and exprefsly 
commandeth, ‘ Look not every man on his own things, but alfo on the things of 
others ;” ane the want thereof he doth heavily regret in the fame chapter: “ For I 
haveno man likeminded, who will naturally care for your ftate: for all feek their own, 
not the things which are Jefus Chrift’s :’”? which felfifh and narrow {pirit, as it hath too 
much prevailed in all ages of the Chriftian church fince the days of the apoitles; fo in none 
more than this of ours, as the learned Owen obferveth, imputing the fhame and the almoft 
ruin of Chriftianity thereunto. ‘* The Lord Chrift (faith he) hath ordained that the 
members of the fame church and fociety fhould mutually watch over one another, and 
the whole body over all the members unto their edification; and that thé pra@tice of it 
is fo much loft as it is, is the fhame and almoft ruin of Chriftianity.” : 

But more efpecially thefe cloathed with authority civil or ecclefiaftic ftand obliged to 
this public care, minifters being as pilots or governors under Chrift to the fhip of the 
cburch, as magiftrates under God are to that of the flate. And the charge of minilters 
having a more immediate refpect to the foul and better part of man, they are called the 
more ciligently to take heed thereto, and fo to fteer their courfe through the boifteroug 
fea of this world; as that not only they themfelves at length may arrive and reft at the 
fair-havens of Immanuel’s land, bat that alfo through grace they may carry along tnany 
with them embarked on the fame bottom of the covenant, by the means of word and 
cifcipline. Minifters are ftewards, watchmen, fhepherds, bifhops, or overféers, &c. § 
all which do imply a charge to be difcharged by them for the good of others. 


Minifters 
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Minifters may be confidered ina threefold relation. 1. As Chriftians related to Chrift, 
which is common to them with all believers, 2, As minifters, and related to that parti- 
cular church or portion of the church in general, the infpection whereof is afigned to 
them, and in which more efpecially and immediately they are called to labour, 2. AS 
they ftand related to the church national, whereof they are minilters, whofe good they 
are to endeavour, as God in his holy and wife providence fhall afford them accefs, And 
that in all thefe refpeéts minifters may the more approve themfelves unto their preat 
Lord and: Matter, according to his appointment, the apoftles’ example, and the practice 
of the church in all ages, they do aflociate themfelves unto councils, meetings, or affens- 
blies, more or lefs general, that fo by common counf:! and confent they may confult the 
intereft of the church of Chrift within their refpedtive diftriéts and bounds; which as 
it hath been the laudable practice of other churches, fo of the church of Scotland, ever 
fince her firft reformation from popery. 

For which end the general affembly of this national church moved with zeal for the 
glory of God, hath travelled much fince the late happy Revolution in planting the 
north of Scotland, and, that they might not be wanting in vifiting the utmoft bounds 
thereof, with the ifles thereto belonging, have deputed feveral commiffions, who, re- 
pairing thither, might upon the place take under their confideration the concerns of the 
church of Ghrift in thefe corners, and determine therein as they fhould fee caule, ac- 
cording to the word of God, and aéts of aflemblies of this church. Particularly one 
was fent to Caithuefls and Orkney, anno 1698, who did God and his church good fur~ 
vice there. ’ 

In like manner the general aflembly, anno 1700, upon the defire of certain minillers 
in Zetland, and information of the ftate of affairs in thefe remote iflands, found it ne. 
ceflary to depute a-commiffion thither, confilting of feven minifters and one roling 
elder; with power not only to vifit and order the churches there, but likewife tr 
concur with and affit the prefbyteries of Orkney and Caithnels, as there fhould be 
occafion. ; , 

Of this commiffion the author, being one, defigns a brief defeription of thefe re- 
markable parts; after a fhort journal of his voyage thither, with fome curfory ob- 
ferves thereupon. 


Cuap. I—Containing a brief Journal of our Voyage from Leith to Orkney, and thence ts 
Zetland ; as likewife of our Return from Zetland by Orkney to Caithnef: ; together with 
a fummary Account of the remarkable Dangers we were in. 


ON Friday, April 12, 1700, about fix a o’clock in the Morning, we fet fail from 
Leith for Orkney, the wind fair though faint, which not being able to bear us up againit 
the tide, we dvopt anchor two miles ealt of Inch.Keith, where we lay from ten till three 
in the afternoon, when a brifk gale arifing, we weighed anchor, and failed down the 
Firth, the fhip making fo good way, that before next morning at break of day we were 
paft Montrofs, ; 

On Saturday the wind leffened, yet about fun fet we paft Peterhead, fteering towards 
the point of Kinnair, leaving the Bridges of Ratray (a ridge of blind rocks) on our lar- 
board. Next morning, being the Lord’s Day, with a gentle wind,.we made the belt 
of our way through Murray Firth, {pending the day in religious exercifes with the 
mariners and fome paffengers in company with us. “When before Peterhead we faw 
the fins of a great fifh, about a yard above the water, which they call a pricker ; fe 

3 about 
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about ten at night, a'whale was feen by the help ‘of moonlight, at a little diftasce from 
our fhip, cafting forth the water in a hidequs manner. - 

Next morning abut feven o’clock we got fight of Orkney, and the wind blow. 
‘ing fomewhat harder than it had done the former night, in the afternoon we pafled 
the eaft end of Pightland-firth, which, though ordinatily raging with the impetuous 
-current of a fea, by réafon of. the many tides meeting there, yet we found it not fo 5 
“but in the midft of that part we paffed, dined upon deck, fo meeting with leaft danger, 
where we feared the greateft. We put into Holms-found, and arrived there about feven 
‘at night, on-the Monday after our fetting fail. ; 

The fhip’s crew told us, that though they had frequently failed thefe feas to and from 
Orkney, yet never had they a better or pleafanter voyage: which providential favour 
‘was the more obfervable; the wind, next day after we landed, blowing ftrong from the 
north, and lafting feveral days. Which, if it had. come on before we had accomplifhed 
-our voyage, we would not only have been blown back to fed, but. thereby a tempelt 
arifing, we had been in no {mall danger. We defired to look upon this as a fignal mercy, 
and a token for good. ; ‘ : ; : 

We would have hired our bark to Zetland, ‘but the mafter being under charter- 
party, was obliged to return witha fraught of victual to Leith, and not having the occa- 
fion of any other fhip or bark, we were forced to hire one of thefe open boats of about 
fixty meils, which the Orkney men ufe for carrying viétual to Zetland, elfe we could not 
go for Zetland this feafon, though the minifters and others told us our paffage might 
,prove dangerous. oe Pee Se 

Our ftay in Kirkwall, the chief town in Orkney, (aflifting that prefbytery in fome of 
-their affairs) was from the 16th to the 27th of April, when with three minilters of this 
‘country on the commiflion, we took boat for Sanda, about thirty miles north-eaft from 
Kirkwall, and in our way to Zetland, having ordered our own boat to follow with the 
firft fair wind. We put off about two in the afternoon, the men rowing with fix oars 
about half way, when the wind rifing fomething favourable, with a little fail and four 
-oars we got over Stronza-firth. ‘Though, as we came'near our landing-place in Sanda, 
the increafing wind raifed the waves fo high, that fometimes they intercepted the fight 
of the ifland. Yet we all got fafe on fhore betwixt nine and tenat night. The mercy 
of our efcape was*he more remarkable, that our boat was thronged with paffengers, 
and fo overloaden that the water came almofl to her brim ; fo that if the fea had not 
been fmooth and calm when we paffed through Stronza-firth, we had been probably 
all loft: as thefe who had knowledge of thofe feas did’ afterwards declare unto us. 

We waited in Sanda for a wind from April 27 till May 9, when the wind prefenting, 
we went to the ifle of Eda, lying a little to the weft of Sanda, where our boat was, but 
before we could get aboard, the wind fhifted to fouth-eaft and then to eaft and by 
fouth, which was too fcrimp to fetch Zetland; however the wind now being very 
changeable, we judged it expedient for us to lie near our boat, and lay hold: on the 
firft occafion: fo May 11, the wind at fouth-ealt, we put to fea, but fearce well were 
we without the Red-head of Eda, when the wind proving contrary, we returned to 
Calffound May 12, being the Lord's-Day we fpent in religious exercifes with the people 
of the ifle; jn the evening the wind turning fair, we refolved next morning early to get 

aboard, if the wind held. This lat night, after we returned to Calf-feand, was terrible 
for wind and rain from the weft, (the wind foon altering, after wehad got in again 
to Calf-found) with which we could not havekept the fea, in-all probability. A great 
‘mercy then it was, that we were determined to return, and did not keep the fea, as fome 
advifed, for, though within half. an hour after we had got into the found, the wind 
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turned fair, yet being too ftrong, the fea became foul and tempeftuous, which was not 
for our open boat. ; 

Monday morning, May 13, about two o’clock, we were called to go aboard, 

which we did accordingly ; the wind at weft, or weft and by north, the gale was brifk, 
but not very great, which we were glad of, thereby expecting a {peedy paflage: fo we 
with two other boats in’ company loofed, but fearce were we a league without the heads, 
when we faw a ftorm of wind and rain making in the weft, whence the wind blew, where- 
upon one of the boatmafters in company advifed us to tack about, and endeavour to fetch 
Calf-found again ;’ which counfel we, judging to be fafe, accordingly effayed to follow 
it, but the wind and fea rifing more boifterous, and the current of the ebb being ftrong’ 
from the found,'we could not by any means effectuate our defign, though we made fe- 
veral trips not without danger ; the fea with its broken and {welling waves threaten. 
ing to {wallow us up every moment: the mariners ftood by their fails, crying, this work 
‘was very dangerous; and at one tite, as one of them obferved the boat had taken in 
about ten barrels of water, the pump was ftill kept going, we judged ourfelves to be 
loft men, and fome expreffed fo much. In thefe {traits we defired the boatmatter fit- 
ting by the helm, to fee if he could make any other harbour or bay; he anfwered, 
“ God have mercy on us, for the fea we dare not keep, and there is not another har- 
bour in Orkney we can make ;” the men were fatigued with the toil of their hard work, 
and almoft at the giving over. We then knew to our experience the meaning of that 
Scripture, Pf. 107. 27. of feamen in a ftorm’s being at thelr wit’s end. ‘Though the 
wind was fair for Zetland, yet we durft.not hold on our courfe, the fea not onl being 
tempeftuous, but we had alfo feveral. roults, or impetuous tides to pafs, and then the 
ebb was in the fea, which made them fo much the more dangerous. Thus ftraitened, 
we thought it advifeable to go.down with fome fail before the wind to the north end of | 
Sanda, and endeavour to get into Otterfwick or Taphnefs-bay; we firft attempted 
Otterfwick, and left we fhould have been blown by the bay’s mouth, we held fo near 
larid, that the boat beat feveral times upon a rock, however we got in and dropt an- 
chor on the weather-fide of the fhore. _ 
We were all much refrefhed with this great deliverance from fo imminent a danger. 
‘When we had ridden fome hours at anchor, the wind and fea calmed. About feven at 
night, one of the boatmafters in company, who had entered the bay a little before us, 
weighed anchor and put to fea again. Some of our number were for lying ftill, till 
the weather was better fettled; others thought that feeing God had commanded a 
calm, that we had a favourable wind, that the fky. appeared to be well fet and pro- 
mifing, and that the other loadened-boat had gone to fea before us, it might feem from 
thefe things Providence invited us to fea again: whereupon we put off, but before we 
had come the length of North Ronalfha, fcarce a league diftant from the bay we had 
been in, the wind became fo faint, that the mariners took them to their oars to help 
them through North Ronalfha Rouft, thence when we came to Dennis-Rouft, we made 
fome way with our fails without oars, the tide then turning and the flood beginning to 
run in the fea. ; 

‘Tuefday, May.+4, about one or two in the morning, the wind fhifted ta eaft-fouth. 
eat, then to eaft, and our boatmafter telling us, that he was forced to fteer a northern 
courfe, elfe he eould not bear fail, and fo holding on, not a {tone in Zetland he could 
hit, as he expreffed himfelf, we all judged it moft proper to return to Orkney: when 
we had tacked about, the wind fhifted to north-eaft, a ftrong gale, together with great 
rains, which caufed a rolling and a {welling fea, (for rains here without winds do. raife, 
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once; however we got in fafely to Stronza-road, which was the readieft we could make:. 
It was a happy providence that we then returned at that nick of time, for the flood not 
being all fpent, we were thereby likewife haftened in our way, {o that within a few 
hours we came to our port, though, as was reckoned, we were near midway. between 
Orkney and Fair Ifle. The ftorm inereafed with the day, and after our landing it was 
fo very great, that we were obliged to keep within doors for: feveral hours: and if then 
we had been at fea, it is terrible for us to think upon the difmal effeéts which might 
have followed thereupon, for, without all peradventure, we had certainly perifhed, if the 
Lord by fome wonder of mercy had not refcued us, as indeed he had formerly done. 
* O that we would praife the Lord for his goodnefs, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men ;” and tht fo long as we live, we may never forget the 13th and 14th 
days of May, wherein the Lord wrought a great deliverance for us. 

Thus being difcouraged, we were in great perplexity, net knowing what to do, 
whether to make any further attempt, or to return home, re infecla, feeing God in his 
providence had fo croffed us hitherto, and it might be his mind we. fhould not go for- 
ward, “Upon thefe flu€uating and perplexing thoughts, we afked God’s mind in the 
matter, after which more light did arife, and we ‘inanimoufly refolved yet to try what 
the Lord would do with us. : 

Friday, May 17, between eight and nine in the morning, wind and fky proniifing 
well, we put to fea, and paffed the Fair If, about five afternoon, keeping it on our. 
ftarboard, then our gale increafing, but continuing fair, at fouth-welt. we made good: 
way. About midnight we pafled Swinburgh head, the fouthernmoft poirit of land in 
Zetland, having thence twenty-four miles fail up within land to Lerwick, whither we 
were bound. ‘The wind growing more vehement, we lowered our mainfail, and took 
in a riff ; with the breaking of the day there arofe a milt, whereby we could f{carce fee 
land, however we judged it fafeft to keep as near it as we could, and failed away by the 
coaft; but being to pafs through a found, having the ifle of Mufa on our ftarboard, and 
Burra Land on our‘larboard, our feamen miftook the point of Mufa, taking another’ 
point in the mainland for it, and the mift lying on, we were almoft engaged in the 
land, and fo would have fallen among the rocks, which they coming to fufpect held to 
fea, refolving to fail without the point, which they did with-difficulty, the boat being 
fo clofe haled, and the blaft fo great, that the helm a-lee was fcarce able to command 
her and keep her by the wind: which,’ when they had done, came to difcover their 
error. Hence failing through Mufa-found, we came to Braffa-found, and arrived at 
Lerwick on Saturday about four o’clock in the morning. 

We had a quick paffage, failing about a hundred miles in nineteen or twenty -hours 
time: efpecially confidering that we were not half an hour on fhore, when a ftrong 
wind blew from the north, which if it had come on but a little fooner, we would have 
been driven back to fea. There is likewife another providence remarkable, that we 
had only an ordinary defirable gale, when we paffed the Fair Ile, where always there 
_ goes a great rolling fea, but when within the heads of the land of Zetland we had 
it very ftrong, fo that fcarcely we could have wreftled and held out againft it-in the 
ocean. 

We arrived in Zetland May 18, and, having brought to fome period and clofe our 
principal work there, we fet fail for Orkney, June 11, faluting and“bidding heartily 
farewell to the minifters, and fome gentlemen of the country, and to the moft cdn- 
fiderable inhabitants of Lerwick, who kindly accompanied us to our boat. We left 
Zetland Tuefday, June 11, about five afternoon, and having the wind at north-weft or 
north-welt and by north, we paffed the Start-head of Sanda about four next morning, 
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and, endeavouring to fet into Ketteltaft in Sanda, to put one of the minifters of that 
ifle afhore ¢ out boat, through our boatmafter’s inadvertency, ftruck on a rock, without 
fuftaining any damage we knew ; but the wind not permitting to turn up to that road,” 
we all came to Kirkwall, and arrived there before nine in the morning. Our paflage 
from Zetland to Orkney was yet quicker than it was from Orkney to Zetland, we being 
but fixteen hours in running one hundred and twenty, or, as fome fay, one hundred. 
and twenty-eight miles. Staying in Orkney a few days, we paffed Pightland-firth to 
Caithnefs, and having difpatched our work in conjunétion with the prefbytery there, 
we came home by land, repairing with joy to our feveral charges, where we may fet 
ap our Eben-Ezer, faying “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” ; 
I think we are called ferioufly to reflect upon the manner of the Lord’s dealings with 
us, we have been long detained and croffed in our way to Zetland, though we made 
feveral attempts to go ferward; as to our commiflion we were appointed by the ge- 
neral affembly of this church, and it being put upon us without any defire of ours, or 
inclination that way, we accordingly undertook our voyage, and came with a favour. 
able gale to Orkney it is true, that there are natural caufes of wind and rain, whereof 
we are to make a {piritual improvement, efpecially when they do impede or promote 
our defign ; moreover God’s judgments are a great depth, and by the courfe of nature, 
in’ giving greater or leffer winds at his pleafure, he may carry on his more general works 
of providence, and yet thereby more efpecially intend the punithment of the wicked, or 
the chattifement of his people, which they are called to confider and improve: and as 
true it is, God in his wife fovereignty may fo deal with his people, for the trial of their 
faith and other graces, that they may be ftill and know that he is God, ruling as he 
pleafeth among the children of men: the devil alfo who is the prince of the power of 
the air may have an evil and malicious hand in things of this nature, efpecially when 
men purpofe to do good, which tends to the overthrow of his kingdom. O that what 
we have met with may be fo bleffed as to render us more zealous againft him and all 
fin, whereby his kingdom is eftablithed in the world, “* That we may fight with devils, 
and be more than conquerors through him who loveth us.” I fay though thefe things 
and the like fometimes may and ought to be had a regard unto, yet I do humbly judge 
that upon thefe fo very dreadful dangers we have in great mercy efcaped, we are called 
to examine gurfelves, and fearch unto our fins as we are Chriftians and as we are minif- 
ters, for which the Lord may have a controverly with us; our not being fo faithful in 
our perfonal and paftoral work, in working our own and others falvation; our impa- 
tience in riot waiting the Lord’s time, but being too anxious to be in Zetland at. any 
rate; and it is like in our not being {oMfingle in our ends in going as we ought to be, 
&c. conclude this chapter as the Pfalmift doth Pf. cvii. refleCting on the wonders of 
Providence, “ Who is wife, and will obferve thofe things, even they fhall underftand the 
loving-kindnels of the Lord.” : 


Cuar. ILA Defeription of Orkney, its Situation, Name, firft Planters, Language, - 
Manners of the People, Wholefemene/s of the Air, Corns, &e. : 


THE Ifes belonging to Scotland have commonly been divided into three claffes + 
the weftern, fcattered in the Deucaledonian Ocean, on the weft, the Orkney and Zet- 
Jandick, both lying to the North of Scotland. As to the Weftern Ifles, though in 
‘number far exceeding both the ifles of Orkney and Zetland, yet take ne ndtice thereof, 
in the fabfequent defcription: our commiifion not being deputed thither, fo only the 
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latter hall I give fome brief account of, not intending to-advance any thing, but what 
1 have either found to be true from my own obfervation, or had by good information 
from fenfible and grave perfons worthy of credit: and fhall begin with Orkney, as 
order requircth, we firft landing there. 

Orkney lies to the north of Scotland, bounded on the weft by the Deucaledonian 
ocein; on the eaft, by the German; on the north, by the fea, which divides Orkney 
from Zetland ; and on the fouth, by Pightland Firth, twelve miles broad, from Dune 
gifbie-Head or Jolin Groat’s houfe, the northern-moft houfe in Scotland to Berwick in 
South Ronaldtha, the fouthermoft point of Orkney. It is commonly {aig to be about 
the fifty-ninth degree of latitude at Kirkwall which lies within the country ; though the 
fouthernmoft point of South Ronaldfha, is diftant from the northernmoft of North 
Ronaldfha near a degree. 

‘That Orkney or Orcades is the name of thefe ifles is agreed ia by ancient and modern 
writers, but of the etymology and whence the name is derived, none I fuppofe wit! be 
found to give a fatisfying account. Some alledging it to come from Orcas which 
Ptolomy reckons to be a promontory of Caithnefs, oppofite to Orkney ; others from 
the Greek word ‘px» coerceo, thefe ifles breaking and reftraining the force of the rag- 
ing waves : or from Hurricano, becaufe of the boifterous winds and hurricanes which 
often biow in this country : or from Erick or Orkenwald, or fome other Piétith prince 
famous there at its firft plantation. Which derivations, fome of them at leaft cannot 
but appear far-fetcht to the thinking reader : and indeed many in giving the reafons of 
names, do rather pleafe their own curiofity than render a true accouut of their original ; 
feeing the reafons generally of the ancient names of countries are buried in oblivion, 
through the want of writers, and negleét of the firft inhabitants, efpecially in thefe parts 
of the world, wherein learning more flowly advanced. 

‘The firft planters, and pofleffors of the country feem to have been the Pitts, there being 
feveral old houfes, both here and in Zetland, which to this day are called Piés or 
Pight Houfes, and the Firth between Orkney and Caithnefs is {till called Pight-laid ‘ 
Firth ; whereupon fome of our hiftorians, as Boethius, writing of the Ifles of Orkney, 
doth obferve, defign Orkney the moft ancient kingdom of the Pits; Orchades infula, 
antiquiffimum Pictorum regnum a quibufdam noftrarum rerum feriptoribus vocitata. “And 
we find mention made of the Kings of Orkney, as Buchanan tells us of one Belus who 
having invaded Scotland was defeated and put to flight by Ewen I. King of Scots, kill. 
ing moft of ‘his army, upon which Belus being much difcouraged and broken in fpirit, 
defpairing of life, put hand in himfelf; and became his own executioner. Boe- 
thius calls him Balus; Balus autem Orchadum'vex Sraétus animo, defperata falute, ne in 
hoctium poteftatem veniret, manum fibi intufit. And in the church of Birfa at the Welt end 
‘of the mainland in Orkney, there is a long ftone yet ftanding ereét, with the name Belus 
infcribed thereon in ancient charaéters ; probably this was the place of his interment, 
Alfo the minifter of Sandwick’s Manfe is faid to have been the refidence of one of the 
kings of Picts, and therefore to this day is called Konnifgar, or the King’s Houfe; and 
that part of the manfe, which they fay ferved for the palace of a kingis fo little, though 
now kept in fome repair, that it could not accommodate a family of an ordinary rank ; 
the figure thereof and contrivance of its two rooms or chambers one above and an- 
other below, of narrow dimenfions, are antique, and the building hath been but coarfe, 
Boethius likewife tells of another King called Banus, whom Claudius Cafar having fub. 
dued anno Chrifta 43, he carried him with his wife and children captive to Rome, cand 
were led by him in triumph: Buchanan queftions the truth of this hiftory, Tacitus af- 
firming that part of Britain then to haye been alfogether uaknown to the Romans, nec 
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femere tomen crediderim quod noftri tradunt feriptores &c. quod Tacitus affirmet ante Julit 
Agricole adventum, eam Britannia partem Romanis omnino incognitam fuife. But if Boe+ 
thius his relation be true, the vanquifhing of Orkney hath been reputed fomething con- 
fiderable, feeing not to every conqueror was allowed by the Roman Senate, the glory of 
a triumph. 

It is ae probable the government of thefe iffes continued with the Pidith Prince till 
the days of Kenneth Il. King of Scots, a warlike prince, who having prevailed with his 
nobles contrary to their own inclination, by a notable piece of craft, to engage in a war 
again{t the Picts, with an undaunted valour and courage routed the Pictifh army and 
watted their country with fire and fword, purfuing them to the Orkney Ifles, which he 
then annexed to the crown of Scotland, reigning from Orkney to Adrian’s Wall Anno 
Dom. 854. Thence Orkney continued in the poffeffion of the Scots till the days of 
Donald Bane, about the year 1¢99, who, that he might fecure the kingdom to himfelf, 
proinifed the ifles to Magnus King of Norway, if he would affit him with a neceffary 
force ; which offer Magnus accepting, the Norwegians became matters of the ifles, till Alex- 
ander IIf, about the year 1263, recovered them by expelling the Notwegians; which 
ever fince were poffefled and dilpofed of by our kings. To be brief, at length William 
Douglas Earl of Mortoun got a wadfet of Orkney and Zetland from King Charles I. 
which wadfet with all the rights, contraéts, infettments, &c., thereunto appertaining, 
was reduced by a decreet of the Lords of Seffion, obtained at the in{tance of his Majefty’s 
Advocate againft William Douglafs alfo Earl of Mortoun, grand-child to the aforstaid 
Earl, February 1669, which decreet was ratified and confirmed by act of parliament the 
December following, ereGting the Earldom of Orkney and Lordfhip of Zetland into a 
ftewartry to be called in alt time coming the Stewarty of Orkney and Zetland. ‘he rea- 
fon commonly given, why the Earl of Mortoun loft the wadfet, was becaule fome chefts 
of gold were feifed by the Earls Deputs in Zetland, got out of a rich hip, called the 
Carmelan of Amfterdam, ca{t away there anno 1664; none of this gold coming to the- 
King’s treafury, though fome of it, as was alledged, came to the Earl’s hands, 

From our hiltory we may know, that Orkney and Zetland have been reckoned fo 

great and confiderable a part of His Majelty’s ancient kingdom, that for divers ages 
they occafioned much expence of blood and treafure, for the maintaining thereof againit 
the invafion of foreigners, and recovering the fame out of their hands by arms and trea- 
ties. The title likewife of thefe ifles hath {till been reputed honourable, hence it hath 
pleafed our prefent King to confer this title of Earl of Orkney upon Lord George Ha- 
milton, brother to his grace the Duke of Hamilton, for good fervices done by him to 
His Majefty’s perfon and government. 
. I proceed to confider the prefent ftate of the country. The people here are perfon- 
able and comely, and many of them, as I obferved, are of a ruddy complexion, which 
may be by reafon of the fea air and their frequent fifi diet, fuch a colour and counte- 
nance, as our mariners ufe to have and retain for fome days after they are come from 
fea: they are generally hofpitable and civil, giving kind and humane entertainment to 
ftrangers, which we found to our experience. Both men and women are fafhionable 
in their cloaths, no men here ufe plaids, as they do in our Highlands: in the North 
Ifles of Sanda Weltra, &c. Many of the country people wear a-piece of a fkin, as of a 
feal, commonly called a felch, calf or the like, for fhoes, which they faften to their feet 
with (trings or thongs of feather. Their houfes are in good order, and well furnifhed 
according to their qualities. 

They generally {peak Englifh, neither do I think they have fo much of the northern 
accent, as in many places of the north of Scotland, yet feveral of the Ifles have fome 
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words and phrales peculiar tothemfelves. There are alfo fome who fpeak Norfe efpeci«+ 
ally in the mainland, as in the parith of Hara there are a few yet living, who caw {peak 
no other thing, this language not being quite extin& among them, fince the Norwegians 
whofe language it is, had this country in poffeffion. And though Caithnefs be near to’ . 
Orkney, yet none in Orkney can fpeak Irifh, though the greateft part in Caithnefs can; 
nor can any in Caithnefs fpeak Norfe, though fome in Orkney yet can do it. s 

The air, as it is piercing and cold, fo it is free and healthy ; hence many arrive at a 
good old age: one in Evie brought forth a child in the fixty third year of her age, as 
the minifter who had enquired thereunto declared: a man in the parith of Holm, who 
died not many years fince, lived with his wife in a conjugal ftate above eighty years, as 
the prefent minifter of the place informed me: a gentleman in Stronfa, who died about 
two years fince, was begotten of his father when one hundred years old, this was atte(t: 
ed by the minifters who knew the truth thereof, one William Muir in Weftra lived one 
hundred and forty years, and died about fixteen ‘years ago, by a decay of nature’s heat 
and vigour, incident to fuch, an infirm decrepit age, without any ordinary fickne’s, as @ 
gentleman in thete bounds, well acquainted with- him, told me. - The difeafe they are 
moft obnoxious unto is the fcurvy, occafioned, as is judged, by thé fea air, fithes, fale- 
meats, &c. It is obferved likewife that it is colder in the fummer time than it 
is with us in the fouth, but warmer in the winter, the fnow not ufing to lay long ; for 
(befide other things that might be faid on this head, which alfo refpeét other countries) 
in the fummer cold breezes come off the fea, which tempers the heat; and in the win- 
ter feafon the fame breezes may qualify the extreme cold and froft, which ufeth to he 
greateft, when the air is moft quiefcent, and leaft difturbed with winds; the great mo- 
uon alfo of the rapid tides may contribute not a little thereunto, ; 

Their ordinary grain are oats and barley, and though other grains fhould be fown, 
the product would not be great if any at all, they. not taking with fuch a weak and cold. 
foil, and the many brinifh blafts thefe ifles lay expofed unto. As for wheat bread it is 
rare and {carce to be had, if not at Kirkwall and fome gentlemen’s hoifes, who bring 
the flour from Murray, or the fouth of Scotland. As for their oats and barley, the 
grain is lefs and blacker than it is with us: yea.though they fhould bring good and fair 
feed from other countries, within a few years it would degenerate and become like 
their own; which is the reafon why their meal and bread are of fuch a black colour. 
Yet in fome places the meal is whiter, and faid to-be better than in others: Their not 
beigg fo diligent in winnowing their corns, not having fuch good mills for grinding as 
we have may be partly the caufe thereof. In fome place alfo they ufe not to fhear their 
corn, but pluck it up by the roots, as we do the lint, becaufe of the fearcity of fodder to 
to their beafts, which corns, if not taken pains upon, will abound with fand and dutt. 
Neverthelefs, for aught Lhear or know, their bread and ale are wholefome, and the na- 
tives take well with them. I thought~firft when we landed in Orkney, their oat bread 
and flefhes alfo had fome fith-tafte, but when we had tarried fome days there, we were not 
fo fenfible of it. ; ; 

Their arable ground is better and more fertile than at firft to ftrangers appeareth; 
whence I heard fome gentlemen declare, it was wonderful to think how great the pro- 
dué of thefe ifles is confidering the many barren mountains and much wafte ground 
that arein them. ‘They dung their land for the moft part with fea-ware, which having 
gathered they fuffer to rot, either on the coafts, or by carrying it up to the tand upon 
horfes or on their backs; they lay it in heaps, till the time of. labouring’ approach; 
which is the.reafon, why the tkirts of the ifles are more ordinarily cultivated, and do 
more abound with corns, than places ata greaterdliftance fromthe fea, where they have 
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aot fuch gooding at hand, . Their ploughs are little and light, having only one ftile, 
and but little iron in them ;. hence when at the end of the ridge, he who holds it ligs it 
pp and carries it to the other fide of the ridge, and if he pleafe may carry it home'on 
his fhoulders: the reafon they give of this is, that although fome of their ground be 
ftrong, yet their bealts are weak and unable to go through with a plough of any con- 
fiderable weight. : : 

. ‘Their horfes, kine, fheep, lambs, &c. are of a leffer fize than with us, and are to be 
bought at an eafier rate, for a good cow which will be had for five pounds Scots, or 
four pounds, fixteen fhillings, at which price they are obliged to fell her at Kirkwall, 
about Martinmafs. A good wedder for twenty fhillings Scots. A hen for two fhillings or 
two fhillings and fix-pence, &c. The fheep here are generally wild, therefore when they 
would have them taken, they ordinarily do it by dogs trained for the purpofe, the owner 
of the theep giving to the matter of the dog two fhillings Scots for each one that is taken, 
and if they be not fo wild but one fhilling. Some hufbandmen told us, they would ra- 
ther labour their land over again than take their fheep when they would have them 
wafhed and thorn; I faw a young man come from the hills wet and weary, having a 
long time purfued ome to kill for our ufe. Their kine are of divers colours, fome white, 
others of a pied, fome réd, others red and white, &c. So that I think, there are as many of 
thefe colours as are of a black. They have no rivers, no place of the land, being above 
two or three miles diftant from the fea, therefore they draw water out of wells for their 
cattle, or drive them to lochs or lakes, fome whereof they have, or to fome fmall 
brooks which run from thefe lochs: which lochs likewife caufe their mills to go. 

‘They have abundance of cattle in. many places, whereby is afforded them plenty of 
milk, which yieldeth much butter, fome whereof Ys very good, yellow and fweet, but, 
that which is called Orkney butter at Edinburgh, is only their farm-butter, which they ‘ 
are obliged to pay to the taxmen or matters, whereof a quantity according to compact 
and agreement being gathered, they are at little or no trouble to make and keep it 
clean, . Their fheep alfo are very fruitful, many of them having two, and fome three at 
a birth, which as Mr, Wallace lately, fo Boethius of old did obferve, oves illic pene omnes. 
geminos, immo trigeminos pleraque partus edunt. 

”. Fifhes of divers forts are taken in great plenty, yet not fo numerous as formerly, for 
now before they catch their ‘great fifhes as keeling, ling, &c. they muft put far out into 
the fea with their little boats, and thereby undergo great danger, which in former times- 
they ufed to get nearer the coafts: however fuch a number is taken, that, befide what 
for their own fupply, many are fent abroad to other countries for fale. Particularly 
there are grey fithes, called-filluks, fcarce half fo big asa herring generally, which {wim 
and are taken in great numbers upon the caafts, fo that fometimes they foon fell one 
thoufand of them for fix or feven fhillings Scots. This fith is pleafant to the tafte, and 
alfo they fay very wholefome, which feems to be confirmed by this, that in the late years 
of great fcarcity, the poorer people lived upon them, almoft as their food, they often not 
enjoying a crumb of bread for many weeks. So our good God, on the fhutting of one- 
door, opened another in his holy and wife providence for the relief of the poor. 

Herrings do fwim here in abundance, which formerly occafioned feveral fhips fre- 
quenting thefe ifles, but fince the battle of Kilfyth, they fay that trade hath failed, many 
of the Enfter men, who were ordinary fifhers upon thefe coafls, being killed there.. 
‘When I was in Papa Weltra, they pointed out to me a holm upon the ealt fide of-the- 
ifle, where I faw the ruins of fome huts or little houfes, whereunto thefe Enfter mien: 
fometimes reforted, during the herring-fifhing.. . A gentleman living in this ifle told me, 
that the former year, 1699, there was a great quantity of herring {perm or {pawn driven: 
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upon the fhore, and lay there for fometime in heaps : which evidenceth that herrings in 
theig feafon are yet on thefe coatts : though means be not ufed to take them. 

Befide the many other excellent fithes, as keeling, ling, fcate, turbot, and fometimes, 
they fay fturgeon &c., there are alfo many fhell fifhes taken; as lobfters fold for an half- 
penny or four pence Scots; oyfters, much bigger than with us, for four fhillings Scots 
per hundred; partens and muffels: and. cockles in fo great plenty, that they make 
much good lime of their hells, befide which they have no other lime in Orkney, fave 
what they bring from the fouth. 

They have plenty both of land and fea fowls: as eagles, hawks, ember-goofe, claik- 
goofe, dunter-goofe, folen-goofe, fwans, lyres, fcarffs, kettiwaiks, plover, muir-fowl, 
duck and drake, &c. The king’s falconer ufeth to go every year to the ifles, taking 
the young hawks and falcons to breed, and every houfe in the country is obliged to give 
him a hen or a dog, except fuch as are exempted. The eagles.do much hurt to the 
young ftore, falling down upon their lambs and hens, and taking them away with them 
to their nefts, killing and pulling out the eyes and hearts of their fheep; hence there is 
an act ftanding in the fteward’s books, that whoever fhall kill an eagle, fhall have a hen 
out of every houfe. of the parifh, where he is killed; yet notwithitanding of this en- 
couragement, I hear but of few killed, they fleeing high, and difpatching their prey fo 
quickly : I faw a young one in the palace of Birla, almott twice the bignefs of a goofe, 
though not a month old, it is a ravenous fowl, and would have run upon us if we had 
not kept it off with our ftaves; as to its colour, it is for the moft part black, and fome. 
thing ofa yellow or golden colour about the head and in fome parts of the wings. It 
is to be obferved of the eagle, that he doth more deftrution in places at fome diftance 
from his neft than in thefe that are nearer it. Eagles, hawks, and fuch like fowls have 
their-nefts ordinarily on fome high ragged rock, wathed by the fea beneath, fome of 
which we faw as we had occafion to fail by them. 

The ember goofe though not altogether fo big as our land goofe, yet it ufeth te 
weigh a ftone weight. It hath fhort wings, not able to bear up the body for fleeing, 
hence it is never feen to fly, neither fit on any rock in the fea, as other fowls do, but 
hath its neft, wherein it hatcheth its eggs, one or two at once, under the water, at the 
foot of a rock, as they informed me hath been found. It is ofa darkith grey colour, 
and white about the neck, of broad feet like our land goofe, and a long beck and 
though ever in the water, yet hath not, I think, fuch a ftrong fifh tafte, as the folen 
goofe. It is more difficult to get them fhot than other fea fowls, they being very quick. 
fighted, and on the firft apprehenfion of danger get beneath the water: yea by reafon of 
their many feathers, they will receive a fhot on their breaft, and it not penetrate: where- 
fore who would be at them, defign for their heads, or to {hoot them againit the feathers, 
The lyre is a rare and delicious fea fowl, fo very fat, that you would take it to be 
wholly fat ; it is fomewhat lefs than a duck. 

The fea fowls are fo numerous, that a gentleman in Weltra told his minifter, that 
fome years ago, he for his own part killed fo many, as afforded him fifty, fixty, and 
fome years one hundred ftone weight of feathers, (whereby accrues to the owners more 
gain than by the fleth of the fowls) though for fome feafons patt-he had taken but few ; 
for it is obferved, that thefe fowls follow the {mall fithes, which are their ordinary food, 
hence the more fifhes, the more fowls, and when the fihes forfake this and the other place, 
the fowls likewife do fo within a thort time. Becaufe of this abundance of fowls, therefore 
it is, that the gentlemen and fome others have the rocks in feveral places divided:among 
them, as they have theirland, Which fowls they either kill by.fmall fhot out-of boats 
at:the foot of the frequented rocks, or elfe men are let down by ropes from the tap of 
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the rocks, who fearch for the melts, taking the eggs and what fowls they can appre- 
hend. Many kinds of the fea-fowls are of a pied colour, fome of which are not to be 
found with us in the fouth, . 

There are here no partridges, but plenty of muir-fowls, hence in fome ifles they 
will take twenty, thirty, or forty pair in one day, the hills covered with heather, being by 
nature fitted for their living and accommodation. Conies alfo do abound in moft of the 
ifles, but no hares are to be feen; fo that if any be brought into the country, as they 
fay hath been tried, they will not live and propagate as in other places. hear of few, 
if any, venomous creatures in thefe ifles, es Bocthius of old did obferve: Serpentes aut 
aliud animal venenofum nullum, id quod de Hibernia quoque verum eft. No bees either are 
here, there being no provifion proper for them, befide they would not take well with 
this cold climate. 

No trees there are in this country, nor bufhes, fave a few in the bifhop’s garden at 
Kirkwal, which are efteemed as a rarity, for when planted and taken care of, they 
fometimes grow up the height of their garden wall, but afterwards they gradually go 
back and decay. This feveral gentlemen very defirous of having trees to grow declared, 
which then muft bedmputed to the nature of the foil, and fharpnels of the fea air, and 
not to the floth of the inhabitants, as our hiftorian afferts: Nulla ufqguam arbor ac ne 
jrutex quidem prater ericam, nec id tam cali aut foli vitio quam incolarum ignavid, quod 
facile oftenditur ex arborum radicibus, qua pluribus in locis eruuntur, ' Yor though indeed 
it be true that roots, and fometimes bodies of trees, are found in moffes, yet this is rare, 
and only to be had in fome places; whereas gentlemen fay, they bring in exotic of 
foreign plants, they fow feed for nurferies, which ufeth to arrive at fome greater growth 
than what is planted, yet after all their pains and expence in ufing fuch proper means, 
fo conducive for obtaining their end, no perfeion or bearing of fruit can be attained : 
and that trees, which yet are but fmall, and look dry and withered, do grow in the bi- 
fhop’s garden, may be becaufe of its inclofure, having the church on one fide, the town 
of Kirkwal on the other, and the bifhop’s houfe on a third; which kind of fences may 
keep off the cold breezes that come from the fea, and deftroy the growth of trees in other 

laces. 
E Though there are no trees, and fo no fruits for the table, yet there is no lack of good 
roots for the kitchen, as cabbage, carrots, parfnips, turnips, crummucks, artichokes, 
&c.; all which ufeth to be bigger here than with us ordinarily, efpecially their arti+ 
chokes excel; hence fome gentlemen do barrel and fend them out of the country for 
a prefent to their friends: befides thefe, they have likewife variety of herbs in the field, 
very beneficial to fuch as underftand their virtue and ufe. ; 

Pests and turf are.the ordinary fuel they ufe, which they have very good and in great 
plenty through the country, except in fome places, which do not fo abound therewith, 
as in Sanda they are obliged to bring peats from the adjacent ifles, they not having in 
their own ifle to fuffice them ; and the ufual manner of agreement with the proprietor 
of the mofs is for fo much a day for fo many peats as a man can caft: and in fuch 
places where there is fcarcity of fuel, the poorer fort make ufe of dried kine’s dung, or 
tangles, which in fummer’s heat they prepare for the winter’s cold. ‘Fhey have a few 
falt-pans in fome places, where plenty of peats, which are very ufeful to the country 
at fome times much timber, the wrecks of fhips caft away at fea, or broken on their 
ites, is driven afhore, which the inhabitants feizing keep'for burnwood, and if good 
and frefh (as fometimes {hips from Norway fuffer fhipwreck upon or nigh to thefe ifles), 
they make other ufes of it: I faw feverab chimmney-pieces thereof. The more ignorant” 
people conftru@ this-as a favourable providence.to. them, therefore they call thfe wreeke 
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God’s fend, though not fo favourable to the poor mariners and others: who faffer 
thereby. , : 

‘Alipouah the fea feemeth to favour them, by bringing fuch timber, and fometimes 
cafks and hogfheads of wine, brandy, &c. to their doors, yet this turbulent fwelling' fea, 
and ftrong current of a tide pays them home fore, for feaueuly thereby their {malt 
paflage or fither-boats are cait away, fometimes all in them perifhing, at other times 
fome faved with difficulty. And at alt times it is highly dangerous for any not experi. 
enced with thefe feas to pafs through between the ifles, though with {mall boats, becaufe 
of the many blind rocks lying there, upon which fometimes the itihabitants themlelveg 
do fplit, what through fome miftake, inadvertency, darknefs of the night, or otherwife. 

The minilters inform us they are often in great danger in going to their churches 
from ifle to ifle, vifiting their parifhes, going to the prefbytery, &c. Sometimes pale 
death, with its grim countenance, prefenting itfelf, and ftaring them in the face, as one 
drawn out by the hair of the head; another efcaping on the keel of the overwhelmed 
boat; fometimes they are arrefted by a ftorm in the ifles, and kept from their own fa« 
milies for fome weeks, even when the paffage will be fcarce a mile or half a mile over, 
They tell us, in the ifle of Weftra, there was a marriage not long fince, where about an 
hundred perfons were convened from other ifles, and were detained for fix or feven 
weeks together, fo that the many of them daily faw their owa houtes, yet they durft not 
adventure to pafs over, till the falling wind and fea took off their confinement. 

In every ifle there is a Wart or Ward-hill, the highe(t hill in the ifle, on the top 
whereof they ufed to kindle a fire when they faw an enemy approaching, or difcerned 
any danger, that fo they might alarm the neighbourhood, that the difperfed inhabitants 
of the country having thereby notice given them might convene for their fuccour, or be 
upon their own defence, which beacons on the tops of mountains the fcripture makes 
mention of, as Ifa, xxx.17. And a late learned author afferteth, “ That great flame 
with {moke rifing up out of the city, which was appointed as a fign between the men 
of Ifrael and the lyers in wait, Judg. xx. 38, 40, feems to be meant by this,” : 

There are feveral gentlemen in Orkney who have confiderable eftates, but the King 
is the great proprietor, having about the one half of the rents of the whole country 
which rents are let out to tax-men for fo much per annum, as is agreed upon at the 
public roup, who by their deputes gather in the revenues of the crown, and being the 
King’s ftewards, they are the principal judges of the country. The rents when callees 
ted, whether paid in money, meal,: oats, barley, or buttey, are ordinarily fent fouth, 
which caufeth a great grudge among the people, fome of them thereby being redaéted 
to great ftraits, not getting meal, barley, or the like fometimes to buy, as in the late 
dearth, though then the produét of thefeifles, comparatively, were beyond that of many 
other places in the kingdom. ‘The bithop’s rents amounting to eight or nine thouland 
merks per annum, and fo more cenfiderable than the rents of feveral-other bifhopricks 
in the kingdom, now fince the abolition of prelacy coming in to the King’s treafury, 
and at his difpofal, are alfo fent fouth; and not confumed within the ifles;: as they ufed, 
formerly to be, when the bifhops refided here, at which the people are’ likewife diffa. 
tisfied, "and thereby, as fome better acquainted with their humours and inclinations da 
inform me, the pre{byterian government is made the lefs acceptable to many of therm 

‘The people greatly cry out of the oppreffion they groan under, by reafon of the-fre. 
quent change of ftewards their mafters, who being tax-men, and {fo only to continue-fox 
duch a definite time, each endeavours to gather in his rents, and that as oon as May be, 
which many of the poor people cannot get fo quickly given, whereupon. feveraliof them, 
are put #0 doors, and all saken from.them, which, hath occafioned. much of the King’s 
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land now to be lying: wafte and lee ; whereas if they-always had one, mafter, their cir- 
cumftances might be much better, for fometimes it fo falleth out that the hufbandman 
will gain as.much in one year as. will compenfate the lofs of another, the mafter likewife 
would be more encouraging to them, and concerned in their welfare, and they having 
leafes fet them, would more endeavour the improving of their ground, which now they 
do not, they not knowing but the next year they may have a new matter, whofe little 
finger may be thicker than his predeceffor's loins. Yet let not my reader judge that I 
hereby intend the impeachment of any particular perfon or perfons who have been tax- 
men there, or now are; but my defign is to fhew that this is the common complaint of 
the country both in Orkney and Zetland. ve 

‘The gentlemen tell us they have another kind of holding here than is in other places, 
and the belt right they have to their lands is that which they call Udall right ; a poflef- 
fion which the natives fucceflively have without either charter or feifin, all their lands 
being either fuch Udall lands, or King’s lands, or fewed lands. This Udall right is faid 
to be called from one Ulaus King of Norway, who when he poffefled the country gave 
to the inhabitants a right to fo much land, he always retaining to himfelf the third part, 
and enjoying the increafe thereof. 

Their meafure is not the fame with ours, they not ufing peck and firlot, but inftead 
thereof weigh their corns on pi{mires or pundlers. The leaft quantity is called a merk, 
which is eighteen ounces; twenty-four merks make a leifpound or fetten, which with 
the Danes is that which we call a ftone; fix fettens a meil, which is*their boll; and 
eighteen meils make a chalder. Neither do they ufe pocks or facks as we do; but car- 
ry and keep their corns and meal in-a fort of veffel made of ftraw, bound about with 
ropes of the fame, called Caflies, : 


+ 


Cuap, Ill.—Wherein the feveral Iles and Parifbes belonging to Orkacy arc enumerated, 
and briefly defcribed. , 


HAVING given fome defcription of Orkney in general, I fhall now give fome more 
particular account of the feveral ifles thereunto belonging, which are divided into fuck 
as are inhabited, and fo are more commonly called ifles; and fuch’as are not inhabited; 
which they call Holms, only ufed for pafturage. The ifles are faid to be twenty-fix in 

~ number, viz. Pomona, or the Mainland, being much larger than any of the reft, Grams 
fey, Hoy, Swinna, South-Ronaldfha, Burra, Lambholm, Flotta, Faira, Cava, Copintha, 
Shapinfha, Damfay, Inhallo, Gairfa, Roufa, Eaglefha, Strénfa,.Papa-Stronfa, ‘Eda; 
North-Faira, Weltra, Papa-Weftra, Wyre, Sanda, and North-Ronaldfhay To which 
may be added Pightland Skerries, it being fometimes inhabited in the fummer-time, and 
Waes which in a high ftream is divided from Hoy, whereunto it is joined by:a low and 
narrow neck of land ; as alfo the Calf of Eda, it having a falt pan in it,- It may:be 
obferved that moft of the names of thefe ifles end in a or.ey, which in the Teutonic 
tongue fignifieth water, to fhew that thefe ifles are pieces of land furrounded with water? 

The firft is Pomona,or the Mainland, faid to be twenty-four miles in length from eaft 
to weft, and in fome places fix or eight milés broad ; nigh to the-middle whereof is the 
town of Kirkwal, about three quarters of a mile in length from fouth to north, the only 
remarkable town in all this country, and befide which there is no other royal burgh in 
Orkney or Zetland. The Danes, who had the Orcades long in pofteflion, called it 
Cracoviaca, which name Buchanan takes to be the fame with Kirkwal, but corrupted : 
Quod Dani Cracaviacam appellabant, nunc nomine corrupio Kircua Scotis dicitur. Yt lands 
ath nnon the narth. Gde of the Me. in a low and mest cround = henreaa minjthear in thie 
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country told mre that in feveral places of their large church, where the more refpetted 
burghers ordinarily bury their dead, they can f{carce dig two’ feet of earth but water 
will arife ; fo that he hath feen when they interred the corpfe, they behoved to prefs 
them down in the water till the mold or earth was caft upon them. It is now much 
decayed as to trade and number of inhabitants, as many ancient burghs in this kingdom 
are. Init hath been two ftately edifices, the King’s and the bifhop’s palace : the former 
is now very ruinous, being the ancienteft of the two, built, asis thought, by fome of the 
bithops of Orkney, it having the veftige of a bifhop’s mitre and arms engraven upon 
the wall that looks to the ftreety and.in which, it is faid, the bifhops of old had their 
refidence; the other, called the bithop’s palace, wherein the bifhops lately lived, was 
built by Patrick Stewart Earl of Orkney, axno 1606, fon to Robert Stewart, natural fon 
to King James V. This palace is alfo going to ruin, though with fome expence it could 
be kept in good repair. 

‘The church is a very noble and large ftructure, having in it fourteen or fifteen flrong 
pillars on each fide ; the fteeple ftanding on four bigger and higher pillars in the middle 
of the church, wherein there are feveral old and good bells. In the eafter part only of 
this great church is divine fervice performed, which is furnifhed with good feats for 
accommodating the inhabitants, and other conveniencies proper for that end. It is 
commonly called St. Magnus Church, being built, or at leaft, as fome fay, the founda. 
tion laid by Magnus King of Norway, whom they report to have been buried here ; 
though others fay he was buried in Raglefha, an ifle to the north of Kirkwal. There 
are many of this name of Magnus in this country, 

At Kirkwal there is a fafe road; but fhips come from the fouth cannot get fo eafily 
into it, by reafon that the fame wind which brings them to Orkney, often will not fuffer 
them to turn up to Kirkwal, they being obliged to encompals a point of land ftretching 
to the north-eaft before they can make the road, fo that frequently they lie at Elwick 
or Deer-Sound, two anchoring places to the eaft or north-eaft of icrkwsls until that the 
wind fhall favour them, 2 
‘Qn the Mainland good corns do grow in feveral places, though likewife there be much 
moorifh ground ; but the pleafanteft part of the ifle I take to be the welt end thereof, 
about Birfa, Hara, Sandwick, and Stromnefs, where there ate feveral fpots well fur. 
nifhed with grafs and corn, In the parifh of Birfa is the King’s houfe, fituated on a 
plain champaign ground on the weft end of the Mainland, nigh to the fea or Deucale- 
donian ocean, which formerly when in order hath had feveral pléafant and diverti 
avenues about it. At a large quarter of a mile’s diftance to the fouth we faw the pleas 
fanteft mixture of gowans, {6 commonly called, or daifies white and yellow on every fide 
of the way growing very thick, and covering a confiderable piece of the ground, that 
ever we had occafion to fee. The palace was built in form of a court by Robert Stewart 
Eart of Orkney, about the year 1 5743 it is two ftories high, the upper hath been 

ttily decorated, the ceiling being all painted, and that for the molt part with fchems 

ding forth {cripture hiftories, as Noah’s flood, Chrift’s riding to Jerufalem, &c. ; and 
the feripture is fet down befide the figure: it was inhabited within thefe twenty years, 
but is now faft decaying. When we entered the palace gate, we faw above it that ins 
feription fo much talked of, and reputed treafonable by King James VI: Rebertus. 
Steuartus fllius Jacobi Vti. Rex Scotorum boc adificium inftruxit; which infcription could 
not but offend the lawful heir of the crown, for it cannot well be thought that the Hart 
and all about him were fuch blunderers in the Latin tongue as to put down Rex inftead 
of Regis, if there had been ne defign in it. Within the palace we faw alfo the motto 
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ran to affume that unto’ himfelf which properly belongs to the Son of God, whofe wife 
judgment is tot unworthy of our remark, that how only it can be faid of his houfe and 
family, now extinét, fic fuit ; which that great King Nebuchadnezar knew to his expe- 
fience, “ That thefe who walk in pride God is able to abafe.” 

Arnong other pleafant places in this weft end of the Mainland we may take notice of 
Kirfal-Hill, a little to the eaft of the houfe of Brachnefs, in the parifh of Sandwick, 
which is very large on the top, and plain almoft like a bowling-green, fo that nine or 
fen thoufand men could eafily be drawn up in order thereupon; it is all over very green, 
without any heath or fuch like growing there, neither are there any rifing hillocks on 
it that we could difcern, as ordinarily are to be feen on other hills; and becaufe of its 
beitig fo very pleafant, the inhabitants about call it Chearful-Hill. Within a few miles 
alfo of the weft end of the Mainland is the Loch of Stennis, the largeft in Orknev, 
whereon are fome mills; fome trouts and falmon-gilfes are found in it and the brooks 
that run from it. 

Befide Kirkwal-road, there are feveral other harbours or bays on the Mainland, 
wherein fhips can fafely lic; as one at Kerlton, a fmall village at the weft end of the 
Mainland, much frequented by fhips going to the weft of Scotland or Ireland, or com- 
ing therefrom; another is at Holm’s. Sound, towards the fouth-eaft fide of the ifle, to 
which fometimes barks do refort from the fouth ; feveral fhips alfo going through Land 
from the fouth to the weft fea drop anchor here; and when they pais they mutt fail be- 
tween Lambholm, a little ifle in the found, and the Mainland ; for the way on the other 
fide between Lambholm and Burra, though it feem more open, yet it is, they fay, fhal- 
Jow and dangerous. But none I think will dare to fail through thefe ifles without fome 
meafure both of fkill and experience, elfe it will be to the hazard of their lives, and the 
lofs of fhip and cargo, there being fevcral turnings, blind-rocks, and fhallows ; where- 
fore niany do judge it the fafelt courfe to keep the wide fea, and fo fail without the ifles, 
efpecially if the weather be not well fet and promifing. Another convenient road is at 
Deer-Sound, to the eaft of the Mainland, where a great bay commodious for navies to 
ride in. Some other harbours and bays alfo there are upon the Mainland ; but thefe 
are the moit remarkable. 

Nigh to the point of Deer-Nefs fome years ago was caft away a fhip tranfporting fome 
prifoners to America, who were for the mioft part weft-countrymen, apprehended, im- 
prifoned, and then banifhed for adhering to prefbyterian principles: there were, as is 
faid, above an hundred who perifhed, being kept under the deck, and tied together by 
pairs, whereas if they had been at liberty, the greateft part, if not all, might have been 
faved, as a few were, then upon deck with the mariners. The country people here did, 
and do think, that the captain of the fhip willingly fuffered. her to drive upon this point, 
and the men there to perifh; and if fo, it is probable that others, though riot aboard, 
have been concerned in this mifchievous defign, as the authors and abettors thereof\ 

In the Mainland are feven parifhes, but thirteen kirks; for many minifters in Orkney 
have two and fome three kirks, wherein they ordinarily preach by turns: the firft is 
Deernefs and St. Andrew’s, at the eaft end of the ifle, where two kirks, one at Deernefs, 
and another at St. Andrew’s, wherein their minifter preacheth by turns; here live the 
lairds of New-work and Tankernefs. Under this minifter’s infpe€tion alfo is Copintha, . 
a little ifle to the eaft of the Main, wherein a few families; fome corn land and paftu- 
rage: it at a little diftance appears to be as an high rock confpicuous to feamet; but 
it declineth and lieth low towards the weft. ‘fo the north-ealt of it lieth a Holm, called 
the Horfé of Copintha. . 

‘The next parifft is Holm, alfo on the eaft of the Main, to the welt of Deeinefs and 
St. -Andrew’s. wherein is but one kirk ; in this parish liveth the laird of Graham’s-Ha!l. 
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To their minifter’s charge belongeth Lambholm, a little ifle to the fouth of the Main, 
wherein a family or two. North-weft from Holm the parifh and town of Kirkwal lieth, 
where one church, but they fhould have two minifters: a part of their charge is called 
the parifh of St. Ola. To the weft of Kirkwal is Orphir, where is but one kirk. To 
the north-weft of Kirkwal lieth Firch and Stennis, having two kirks, wherein their mi- 
nifter preacheth per vices, or by turns: to this parifh belongs Dam(ey, a little ifle. To 
the north of Firth and Stennis is Evie and Rendal, having two kirks, wherein their mi- 
nifter preacheth per vices. To this parifh belongeth Gairfey, a little pleafant ifle, wherein 
liveth Sir William Craig, of Cairley. . 

To the weft of Evie and Rendal is Hara and Birfa, where are two kirks, in which the 
minifter preacheth per vices ; the King’s houfe isin Birla as abovefaid. Next to Birfa, 
to the fouth-weft, is Sandwick and Strormnefs, wherein are two kirks, which their mi- 
nifter goeth to per vices. To Stromnefs belongeth Kerfton, where the beft harbour in 
Orkney, and by reafon it is daily increafing as to houfes and number of inhabitants, 
(who are encouraged to dwell here upon the account of the many fhips that do frequent 
this port, and often tarry for fome time); the minifer and gentlemen concur in fup- 
plicating judicatories competent, that Kerfton with fome of the country adjacent may be 
erected into a parith by itfelf, that fo the inhabitants of the place, and firangers reforting 
thereunto, may be ferved with preaching and other parts of the paftoral work; their 
prefent church at Stromnefs being-four miles diftant from them, wherein alfo they can 
have fermon but every other Sabbath. In Sandwick lives the laird of Brachnets. 

‘To the fouth of Stromnefs and Sandwick lieth Hoy and Waes, which ordinarily make 
but one ifle, though fometimes by a high ftream overflowing the low and narrow pat. 
fage whereby they are joined to one another, they are divided into two: the ifle is about 
ten or twelve miles long from weft to ealt. Waes, at the eaft end of the ifle, is better 
inhabited than Hoy, at the weft end thereof, it lying lower, and fo fitter for pafturage 
and labouring; whereas Hoy is more mountainous, only having fome houfes on the 
fkirts of the hille, by the coafts, and fome corn land about their houfes. The hilt of 
Hoy .is the higheft in Orkney, whence we have a fair profpeét of all the circumjacent 
ifles, as alfo of Caithnefs, Stranaver, Sutherland, &c. on the fouth fide of Pightland- 
Firth, yet though it be fo high, it cannot hold true what fome do affert, that from this 
hill is to be feen the fun all the night over in the month cf June, when he is about the 
tropic of Cancer, for fecing the fun is for feveral hours {een above the horizon the 
fhorteft day of winter, he mult neceflarily be fo far depreffed the fhortett night in fum- 
mer, fo that his body cannot then be feen, though fomething of a clear light may be 
difcerned, as it wege, accompanying the fun from his fetting to his rifing point, by rea- 
fon of the reflection and refraction of his rays upon and through the fea, he dpe fo 
little below their horizon, For the further illuftration of this, the minifters of the nor- 
thern ifles of Orkney told me that in the month of June they will fee to read fall print 
or write at midnight ; and in December for fome days they can neither fee to read nor 
write unlefs that they light a candle, as one of them attefted from his experience. To , 
the fouth of the entry into the Sound between Hoy and Kerfton in the Mainland js the 
Consb of Hoy, the higheft rock in Orkney, locking to the weft or Deucaledonian Ocean, 
much frequented by fea-fowls. 

The minifter of Hoy hath two kirks, one in Hoy, and another in Gramfey, a little 
pleafant ifle about a mile long, lying to the north of Hoy, between it and Kerfton in the 
Mainland ; bat fhips that go through this Sound ufe to fail between Gramfay and the 
Mainland, the way between Gramfay and Hoy being very dangerous, ‘he minifter of 
Waes hath two kirks, one in Waes, and another in Flotta, a pleafant little ifle, and:as 
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capable of improvement as any ifle in Orkney ; Faira: and Cava, alfo two other little 
Hfles, are a part of his charge; thefe ifles lie to the eaft of Waes and Hoy. 

Nigh to the eaft of Waes and Hoy lies South-Ronaldfha, five miles long from north 
to fouth, and about two broad in feveral places ; it is the fouthernmoft of all the ifles of 
Orkney,. and very fertile and populous; at the fouth-end thereof is Burwick, whence 
the ordinary paflage is to Duncan’s-bay in Caithnefs.over Pightland-frth. Their minifter 
hath three kirks, two in South-Ronaldfha, one at the fouth end of the ifle, called our 
Lady’s-Kirk, and another at the north end, called St, Peter’s-Kirk. He hath a third 
kirk in Burra, a pleafant little ifle to the north of South-Ronaldfha, wherein is much 
corn-land and many rabbits; in this ifle liveth Sir Archibald Stuart. To this parith 
belongs Swinna, a little ifle in Pightland-firth, of which more afterwards, when we come 
to difcourfe of Pightland-firth. 

To the north of the mainland lies the Northern Ifles, as Shapinfha to the north-eatt, 
four or five miles long, to this parifh belongs but one kirk. It hath a fafe harbour at 
Elwick, on the fouth of the ifle: here is the houfe of the found, which loe)-eth well, 
and hatha pleafant fituation on a rifing ground, lying to the fouth, : 

‘To the north-eaft from Shapinfha licth Stronfa, about four or five miles long, it is, 
well inhabited, and the grafs ‘and corns are good: Papa Stronfa isa little ifle over 
againft it towards north-eaft, wherein but one family, between Papa-Stronfa and Stronfa 
is a fafe harbour or bay, well fenced by promontories or capes of land: it is faid to be 
the beft north bound harbour in all the Northern Ifles. Oppofite to Stronfa to north. 
welt lies Eda, atout four miles of length from north to fouth, it is full of mols and 
moor, and but thinly inhabited: fome of the neighbouring ifles get their peat hence. 
In it a loch and mill. ‘To the north-caft of Eda is the calf, a holm fo called; between 
which and Eda is Calf-found, a convenient and faferoad. The minifter of Stronfa and 
Eda hath two kirks, one in Stronfa and another in Eda, where he preacheth every third 
fabbath. To the weft of Eda lies North-Faira, a little pleafant ifle, wherein a few 
families. 

On the eaft fide of Eda ftands a houfe built by John Stewart Earl of Carrick, anno 
1663. Some of whofe offspring are yet living in the neighbouring ifles, the occafion. 
of his coming and living in this remote corner is reported to have been fome difcon- 
tent which fell out between him and his lady; he built at a great expence twelve falt- 
pans in the Calf of Eda, over againft his houfe, which for fome time were all at work, 
he defigning to have driven a foreign trade with his falt, but he dying after a few years 
abode there, the houle and pans, not being kept in repair, went to ruin, fo that now 
only one fillt-pit is ftanding. ‘hus his project died with himfelf. 

‘Po the north-eaft of Eda is Sanda, the pleafanteft, | think, @f the Orkney Ifles, nine 
or ten miles long from fouth to north, in many places a mile or a mile and a half, and 
in fome fearce half a mile broad, having feveral tongues of land wafhed by the fea, 
hence fome do compare it to the fhape of a lobfter: no place in the ifle is high and 
mountainous, and many {pots of it are very plain, and even like a bowling-green, every- 
where itis well furnifhed with g:afs, and much good corn, faid to be the beft in Ork- 
ney ; it alone payeth tothe King forty-two chalders of vi€tual, every one of which chal- 
ders is twenty-one bolls of our meafure ; the whole ifle is but as one rich cuningar, or a 
cony-warren, for I never faw a greater number of conies running in any place than I 
did here ; hence the heritors kill feveral hundreds of them yearly for their ufe. ‘There 
are feveral bays for fhips, as Kitletoft, Otterfwick, and Taphnefs-bay. Some gen- 
i eres: nktew enlise lia: oaasilerlowablas sbaRotte. “nec Sire Taal “Rie 6" sects 
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frequent this ifle, as duck and drake, plover, &c. fo that there is good fport for 
the fowler. ‘Lhe flirlings or flares are as numerous, I judge, as the fparrows are 
with us. 

In Sanda are two minifters, one having one kirk called Lady-Kirk, on the eaft fide 
of the ifle towards the north end thereof, in this ifle are fome fober, knowing, and good 
people ; particularly in this Lady-parifh, in the former Preibyterian times, there was a 
goodly zealous minifter, Mr. Arthur Murray, who went fouth after the revolution, an, 
1660, and died there, fome of the old people yet alive, who were under his miniftry, 
cannot {peak of him without tears: “ The righteous fhall be had in everlafting re- 
membrance.” The other minifter hath under his infpeGtion three kirks, two in Sanda, 
Crofs Kirk, and Burnefs, and one in. North-Rondalfha, an iffe to the north of Sanda, 
two or three miles long. Both thefe ifles of Sanda and North-Ronaldtha lie low, and 
dangerous for feamen, who cannot difcover them at any diftance, 
mifty day or dark night, till clofe upon them, and fo are ready 
many do.. 


"To the weft of Sanda lies Weltra, feven miles long, it is well inhabited, having much 


corn in it; here is Fitta-hill, where they fay the fairies are frequently feen, it is the 
higheft hill in all the northern ifles of Orkney. In the north end of this ifle is the 
caftle of Noutland, built by Gilbert Balfour for the ufe of James Hepburn Earl of Both- 
well, married to Queen Mary the 27th of May, an. 1567, in the abby of Holyrood. 
houfe, who fearing he fhould not always retain and enjoy his prefent grandeur, which 
the nobles envied him for, he likewife being fufpected guilty of the murder of my Lord 
Darnley, her former hutband, caufed to be built this ftrong caftle, which upon a 
change of the fcene, he might betake himfelf unto, fituated upon q high rock nigh to 
the Daialedonan Ocean, having plain champaign ground about it; it is four {tories 
high, and the loweft is ftrongly vaulted, above which is a high hall, having two air-holes 
through the arch, fo to give vent to the powder, if at any time they thould be fur. 
prifed with a blaft, the walls are very thick, and all the free-ftone for the building was 
brought from the fouth: the roof is flat and fenced with rails of ftone, whence we have 
a fair view of the circumjacent country. ‘There are feveral holes or flits in the build- 
ing, not only to let in the light, but to gall an approaching enemy with fmall thot, if 
at any time they fhould be attacked: but the Lord often taking the finner in his own 
craftinefs, fuffered him not fo to efcape, by fheltering himfelf in this neft. This caftle 
Was never completed, for in one part thereof the walls are but half the height intended, 
and never hitherto covered with a roof, and he being purfued by the Lords of the 
congregation, newer poffeffed it, or fo much as faw it, if not at a diftance, fo®he taking 
himfelf to fea with twa or three fhips came to Kirkwal in Orkney, and being driven 
thence by William Kircaldy of Grange, he fled to Zetland, where the purfuer had 
almoft overtaken him, if the pilot’s fkill in thefe feas had not made a way to efcape, 
in holding down by the fide of a blind rock well enough known to the pilot, which the 
purluer ignorant of fplit upon; which rock to this day is called the Unicorn, from the 
name of a thip that perifhed upon it. Bothwell efcaped to Norway, where being ap- 
prehended, he was taken to Denmark, and caft into a filthy prifon, where he died after 
ten years imprifonment: his wicked life having this miferable end: « Though hand 
join in hand the wicked fhall not go unpunithed ;” and ordinarily murder, (whereof 


he was {fufpefted to be guilty,) fo crieth from the ground, that it bringeth down re- 
markable and often tremendous judgments in time. ‘There are feveral gentlemen’s 
houfes in Weltra, 


efpecially in a 
to fuffer fhipwreck, as 
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The minifter of Weftra hath three churches wherein he preaches per vices, two in 
Weltra, one at the weft end of the ifle called the Well-Kirk, and another nigh to the 
north end called the North-Kirk, the third church is in Papa-Weftra, a little ifle of 
three miles long from fouth to north; betwixt if and Welftra there is a convenient 
harbour for fhips at Piriwa ; as ali in the fame found a Httle¢o the north of this har- 
bour lies a holm wherein there hath been a litte chapel, whereof fome of the ruinous 
walis are yet to be feen. Papa-Weltra aboundeth with rabbits, and hath fome corn 
Jand, but not fo much as fome other ifles, it being hard and ftony ground; it belongeth 
to a.gentleman called Holland, and hath been repuied famous for St. ‘Trodweil’s Cha- 
peland Loch or Lake. ‘To the eaft of this ifle lieth the Holm, where the Enfter men 
had thier huts as above. 

To the fouth of Weftra lies Roufa, an ifle fix miles long, full of heathy hills, abound. 
ing with moor-fowls; there is nct much corn in it, and but thinly inhabited. There is 
a loch and mill thereon that goeth ordinarily all the fummer over, which is rare in 
thefe ifles. ‘The minifter of Roufa hath two kirks, one in Roufa and another in Egle- 
fha, a pleafant ifle two miles long, where a church much frequented by fuperftitious 
people, with a high fieeple {cen at a great diitance, where (as fome would have it) St. 
Magnus was buried. ‘To his charge alio belongs Inhallo, a little ifle to the weft-of 
Roufa, alfo Wyre a fimall ifle. : 

Thus I have glanced at the defcription of the Orcades; moft of which I have had 
occafion to fee, wherein we fee there are feventeen parifhes ; eight in the mainland, 
viz, Kirkwall, Holm, Deernefs and St. Andrews, Evie and Kendal, Firth and Stennis; 
Orphir, Birfa and Hara, Sandwick and Stromnefs; and nine in the other ifles, viz. 
South Ronalfha and Bura, Waes and Flotta, Hoy and Gramfey, Shapinfha, Stronfa 
and Eda, Lady-Kirk in Sanda, Crofs-Kirk and Burnefs in Sanda, and North Ronaltha, 
Weltra and Papa Weftra, Roufa and Eglefha; but there are thirty-one kirks; and 
thefe minilters look upon themfelves as more happily pofted, who have only one kirk, 
efpecially if they have not more kirks in feveral ifles ; this tending more to the edifica- 
tion of fhe people under their charge, and confequently to their peace and encourage- 
ment, they every Lord’s Day difpenfing ordinances in the fame place, to the fame 
people, whereas thofe who have more kirks committed to them are fometimes obliged 
to preach in one place and fometimes in another, and the people generally frequent but 
their own kirk, efpecially if they be in different ifles, hence ordinarily they enjoy the 
ordinances only every other Sabbath, and in fome places but one of three, which can- 
not but obftruct the progrefs of the Gofpel among them. Befides it is uneafy, ex. 
penfive, aad dangerous for them to travel from ifle to ifle, and #metimes a ftorm 
arifing they are neceffarily detained there. ‘The {tipends here are finall, and for the 
molt part paid by the fteward or his depute, the king being the principal propriétor, 
yet they. can live very well upon them, victuals being had at an cafy rate. 

The people are generally tractable, fubmiflive and refpectful to their minifters, which 
is very defirable and encouraging to thofe who labour among them, when true zeal 
enlargeth the defires, and puts an edge upon the fpirits of paftors in the difcharge of 
the Lord’s work for the good of fouls. . 


Cuap. IV.—Some Things remarkable in Orkney, as ancient Monuments, flrange Provi~ 
dences, Se. are reprefented. : 


HAVING taken a view of the country in general, and the feveral ifles in particular, 
L fhall now divert my reader with fome things remarkable, not altogether unworthy of 
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our obfervation, fach as fome ancient monuments, -ftrange accidents, and-fome.other 
things ‘not dnly curious and delectable, but alfo profitable to the. judicious; affording 
matter ‘* of meditation to the wife obfervers of thefe things, who.regard the works of 
the Lord, and duly ponder the operations of his hands, in the years of ancient and 
latter times,” : ; 
The firft we take notice of is the ftone, called the Dwarfie Stone, lying in a valley 
between two hills, to the north of the Hill of Hoy, it is about thirty-four feet long, 
fixteen or feventcen broad, and eight thick, hollowed by the hand of fome mafon, as 
the print of the mafon-irons do yet thew ; it hath a fquare hole for the entry, looking 
to the eaft, two feet high, with a {tone proportionable ftanding before this entry: at two 
feet diftance, within at one end ig hewen out a bed with a pillow, wherein two perfons 
may lie almoft at their full length ; oppofite to this, at the other end, is fomething alfo 
hewen out like a couch, between which bed and couch there is a large hole above 
about the bignefs of the entry, through which a perfon may come up to the top of 
the ftone, and might ferve for a vent to the fmoke, if fo be they had put any fire upen 
a hearth between the two beds. Beneath this ftone runs to the fouth a cold and plea- 
fant {fpring, which might afford drink to the inhabitants. Who hewed this ftone, ‘or for’ 
what ufe it was, we could not Jearn, the common tradition among the people is, that a 
giant with his wife lived in this ifle of Hoy, who had this ftone for their caftle. But 
T would rather think, feeing it could not accommodate any of a gigantic ftature, that it 
- might be for the ufe of fome dwarf, as the name feems to import, or it being remote 
from any houfe might be the retired cell of fome melancholy hermit. ‘The ftone 
alfo-may be called the Dwarfie Stone, per antiphra/in, or by way of oppofition, it being 
fo very great. 
To the north-weft of this ftone is a high mountain of a fteep afcent, called the Wart- 
hill of Hoy, looking to the north ; nigh to the top of which hill about mid-day, is feen 
’ fomething, and that at a gdod diftance, which glitters and fhines wonderfully, and though 
fome have climbed up and fearched ‘or it, yet could find nothings ie fhines moft in 
the fummer time: the people talk of it as fome enchanted carbuncle; others. take it 
to be a waterahat refleCteth the fun’s rays, and fo caufeth fuch a fparkling and fplen- 
dor; but a gentleman who liveth nigh to this rock told-us, that it fhines moft in the 
greateft drought, when no water is near it. : 

At the weil end of the mainland, about a mile and a half to the weft of the houfe 
of Skael, on the top of high rocks, there is fomething like a ftreet, near to a quarter of 
a mile in length, and between twenty and thirty feet in breadth, all laid with {tones of 
different figures and magnitudes, of a reddifh colour: fome of which ftongs bear the 
image and reprefentation of a heart, others of a crown, others of a thoe, a leg, a lait, 
a weaver’s fhuttle, &c. And that which renders it yet the more ftrange is, when thefe 
ftones are raifed many of them have the fame figure and fhape below-on:the one fide, 
that they have above on the other; which ftreet all beholders look on as very wonder- 
fal. Ifaw a part of the garden wall of the houfe of Skael, decored in the forepart 
thercof with thefe ftones, we intended to have fent a parcel of them fouth to our friends 
as a rarity, if they had not been forgot at our return from Zetland. Whether thefe 
Stones be fo laid and figured by art or by nature will be hard to determine. For there 
is no houfe nigh to this ftreet, neither are the ruins of any which formerly have been 
there to be feen. So puzzling are the works of God to the moft ingenious and accurate 
obfervers of Providence. : : 2 

At the loch of Stennis in the mainland, in that part thereof where the loch is nar- 
roweft, both on the weft and eaft fide of the loch, there is a ditch, within which ther 
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ws a-circle of large and high ftones -ereted : the larger round is on the welt fide, 
above one hundred. paces. diameter ; the ftones, fet about in form of a circle within'a 
large‘ditch, are not all of a like quantity and fize, though fome of them, I think, are 
upwards of twenty feet high above ground, four or five feet broad, and a foot or two 
thick, fome of which ftones are fallen, but many of them are yet ftanding, between 
which there is not an equal diftance, but many, of them are abeut ten or twelve feet 
diftant from each other. On the other fide of the loch over which we pafs by a bridge 
laid with ftones after the manner of a ftreet, the loch there being fhallow, are two 
ftones ftanding of a like bignefs with the reit, whereof one hath a round hole in the 
midft of it, -at a little diflance from which ftones there is another ditch, about half a 
mile from the former, but of a far lefs circumference, within which alfo there are fome 
ftones flanding, fomething bigger than the other ftones on the weit fide of the loch, 
in form of a femicircle, 1 think, father than of a circle, opening to the eaft, for I fee 
no ftones that have fallen there fave one, which when ftanding did complete but the 
femicircle. Both at the eaft and weft end of the bigger round, are two green mounts, 
which appear to be artificial ; in one of which mounts were found, faith Mr. Wallace, 
nine fibula of filver, round, but opening in ore place like to a horfe-thoe, 

It is moft probably thought that thefe were the high-places in times of pagan idola- 
try, whereon {acrifices were offercd, and that the two artificial mounts of earth ferved 
for the fame purpofe, or were the places where the afhes of the facrifices were caft, as 
fome will have it. Boethius, in the life of Mainus King of Scots, obferveth, that the 
people called thefe huge ftones drawn together in the form of a circle, the ancient 
temple of the gods: Ut populus ad religionem moverentur, priftis facris novas quafdam et 

_ folennes ceremonias fuperaddidit ( Rex nimirum Mainus) diis immortalibus peragendas, ut 
immenfis faxis variis in regionum locis (ut res expofcebat) in coronidem admotis, eorumque 
maximo ad meridiem porreclo, cujus pro ara foret ufus: victina ibi diis immortalibus facri« 
ficium eremarentur.  Extant in rei i fdem, vel hoc noftro avo ingentia ca faxa duéta in circos, 
prijea deorum phana vulgus appellat. Many of the country do fay, that in the larger 
round the fun, and in the lefler the moon, was worfhipped by the old pagan inhabitants 
of thefe ifles. * 

And indeed to build their altars of earth or unpolithed ftones feems to have been 
the cuftom of ancient times, and even of the firft ages of the Roman empire, as the 
learned Spencer endeavours to prove from Tertullian, Esfi a Numa concepta eft curiofi» 
tas fuperfiitiofa, nondum tamen aut Jfimulacris aut templis res divina apud Romanos confiabut. 
Frugi religio ct pauperes ritus ct nulla capitolia certantia calo ; fed temeraria de cefpite ale 
taria, et uefa adbuc Samia, et- nidor ex illis, et Deus ipfe nufquam. And fyrther con. 
firming the fame from Cluverius writing of the German antiquities. And concludes 
with giving the reafon why the Gentiles of old were fo taken with rude, undigefted, 
artlefs and unpolifhed altars and places of worthip, becaule they judged them more 
holy and more acceptable to the Gods: Gentes antique, faith he, natura vel traditione 
dofia, naturalia omnia rudia licet et impolita, fandtiora et diis fuis gratiora crediderunt. 
‘And here in thefe monuments nothing like art or form: the ftones are not po« 
lithed nor all of a like thicknefs, height or breadth, nor of an equal diftance from 


- each other. 


In the ifle of Sanda tliere isa chapel called the chapel of Clet, wherein there is a 


grave nineteen feet long, which when opened fome years ago, there was nothing found 
in it fave the piece of a back-bone of a man, greater than the back-bone of any horfe. 
This the minifter of the place declared unto me, who faw the grave opened, and mea- 
fured it from the head to the foot ftone thereof, who alfo for fome time had the bone 
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in his cuftody. The vulgar tradition is that there was a giant there, who was of {fo 
tall a ftature that he could have ftood upon the ground and put the copftone upon the 
chapel, which no man now living by far could do. * 

There are allo bones found in Weftra between Tukey and the Weft Church, as great 
as horfe bones, as the minifter of Weftra informed me. And fome there have been 
lately of a gigantic ftature in thele ifles: as that man who died not long fince, whom 
for his height they commonly call the Meil:le Man of Waes. 

Through this country we find feveral obelifks, or very high and great ftones fet up, 
as one in the ifle of Eda, another on the mainland within a mile of Birla, &c. they 
appear to be much worn, by the wathing of wind and rain, which thews they are of a 
long ftanding, and it is very ftrange to think how in thefe places and times they got 
fuch large ftones carried and ereéted. Mirabile rofecto qui/quis ca fpetaverit qua arte 
quibus corporis viribus lapides tanta mole in unum locum fuerint congefi. "The reafon and 
end of their fetting up cannot be certainly known; however we may conjecture, that 
probably it was in remembrance of fome famous battle, or hath been the ancient fu. 
neral monuments of fome renowned perfons, who have fallen in battle or been buried 
there. Several of which ftones and monuments are to be feen in many places through 
Scotland, and in Norway they are very common, as our travellers who have feen 
them inform me. And it is like thefe {tones have been fet up by the Norwegians, when 
they poffeffed this country. 

Tn Scapha about a mile from Kirkwall to fouth-welt it is faid there was kept a large 
and ancient cup, which they fay belonged to St. Magnus King of Norway, who firft in- 
ftragted them in the principles of the Chriftian religion and founded ‘the church of 
Kirkwall, with which full of fome ftrong drink their bifhops at their firft landing were 
prefented ; which, if he drank out, they highly praifed him, and made themfelves to 
believe, that they thould have many and fruitful years in bis time. This Buchanan 
relates, and as Mr. Wallace obferveth, is flill believed there, and talked of as a truth, 
Seyphum babent antiquum, faith Buchanan, guem divi Magni, qui primus ad cos Chripii 
dottrinam attulit, fuiffé pradicant ; is cum ita fuperet communium poculorum amplitudinem, 
uté Lapitharign convivig refervatus videri poffit, eo fuos epifcopos initio ad fe adventantes 
explorant + qui plenum uno haufiu‘ebiberit (quod admodum raro evenit ) miris eum laudibus 
profequuntur, atque hine velut lato auguriofequentium annorum proventim animis pracipiunt. 
The country to this day have the tradition of this, but we did not fee the cup, nor 
could we learn where it was. And indecd that which renders this the more credible 
is, that the Norwegians at prefent, as merchants and mariners informs us, have a cuf. 
fom like uato this, that if any come to pay them a vifit, efpecially if they be .flrangers, 
they ufe to prefent them with a large cup full of drink, which they take not well if 

"their guefts drink not out, They fay, fome of thefe cups will contain three mutchins, 
others a pint, and fome a quart of our meafure. 

‘The wind, and fea, in any ftorm beats molt tempeftuoufly and vehemently here upon 
the rocks : a little to the welt of Keréton in the mainland, there is a rock. called the Black 
Craig of Stromnefs, about feventy fathom high ; upon which in a ftorm the fea from the 
Deucaledonian ocean doth beat with fuch violence and force, that the waves, breaking 
thereupon, caufe the water to rife to the top of the rock like fnow, and fly like a white 
fheet before the wind, blafting the corns for three or four miles behind the rock, if it 
fall out in, ora little before harvelt 3 and this it dath likewife in feveral other places of the 
country, as fome gentlemen, who knew it to their experience, did declare. Yea fo great 
is the violence of thefe tempeftuous feas, that thereby fome great {tones are caft out and 
ethers are worn, fo that large caves in fome places run from the fea within the tock, 
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beneath the ground for fome confiderable way, I faw one of thefe at the ealt end of the 
mainland in the parith of Holm, it is all covered above with the tock and earth, five 
that within thefe fewsyears fome of the rock and earth fell in, or was blown up (as they 
call it) in one night, bya violent ftorm blowing from fouth-eaft ; hence now there is a hole 
in the hill above, like the eye ofa coal-pit, which is terrible to look down into: there is 
another, fgmething like this in South-Ronaldfha. In thefe caves, doves and fea fowism 
great numbers ufe to neftle. 

Several ftrange fifhes are here taken, or caft afhore fometimes, which are, they fay, very 
beautiful to look upon, but we never had occafion to fee any of them, ‘There are Tike~ 
wife a great number of little whales, which fwim through thefe ifles, which they call 
fpout-whales or pellacks, fome of which I have feen ; and they tell us itis dangero 
for boats to fall among them, left they be overturned by them: the former year ense 
1699, there was thirteen of thefe whales driven on fhore npon Gairfay’s Land, and 
eleven upon Eglefha’s, about one time, as the gentlemen themfelves did inform me, of 
which oil is made, very beneficial to the mafters of the ground. ‘Whe ctters alfo, feals or 
felchs, and other fuch fea-creatures are very numerous, but now their number is fo much 
diminifhed, that not one of twenty is to be feen, and they have found feveral of them 
lying dead upon the fhore ; fome hence obferving that the judgments of God, as to icar- 
city of fuitable provifions to thefe creatures, are upon the watcrs alfo. 

The tides here are fo rapid that they will carry a fhip along with them, though the wind 
be contrary, if not very ftrong, andin going among thefe ifles fearce are they out of one 
tide when they are engaged in another ; and in going from piace to place they will find 
fometimes the fame flood for them, and at other times againft them, and fo with the ebb, 
efpecially there are fome impetuous tides which they call routts, caufed by the trong 
current of a tide meeting with a narrow pailage ;' the quicknefs and rapidity of the tide, 
compenfing the narrownefs of the paflage, as it is in lanes, which ftruitens the blowing 
wind, and makes the wind to blow fo much the harder, in a proportion to the prefure 
it fuffers by the ftraits of the lane; fo may we reafon concerning the roufts which run 
among the ifles. Ihave feen fome of thefe roufts boil like unto a fecthing pot, with 
their high, white, and broken waves ina calm fummer day, when there »was no wind 
blowing. At one time failing by the fide of Lafha Rouft between Sanda and the Calt 
of Eda, the rouft getting fome hold of us, turned about the head of our boat very quick- 
ly, and though there were four able young men rowing, befide the help we had by the 
fail, we could not without great difficulty make our way through it; they tell us, that if 
the greateft fhip in Britain fell into this rouft, where it is ftrongeft, it would turn her a- 
bout at pleafure, and detain her till the tide fell weak, even though fhe had a right fa- 
vourable gale. Thefe roufts are more dangerous in an ebb than in a flood, the ebb being 
obferved itil, ceteris paribus, to make the fouleft and moft tempeftuous fea, and efpe- 
cially they will foam and rage, if the tide be running in the wind’s eye: and when there 
is any {torm, they will caufe any fhip or boat to ftand on end and be ready to fink her in 
the fall. Several of which roufts we had occafion to meet with, but the Lord brought 
us fafe through. 

Though the general current of the tide be {till the fame, from weft to eaft in a flood, and 
from eat to welt in an ebb yet running with violence upon the land, they caufe a contrary 
motion in the fea next to it, which they call Eafter or Welter Birth, according to its courfe, 
And there are fome things which have been obferved as very ftrange in the running of the 
tides, as that it fows two hours fooner on the weft fide of Sanda than it doth on the eaft : 
and at Hammonefs in the fame ifle, both ebb and flood runs one way except at the begin. 
ning of a quick ftream, when for two or three hours the flood runs fouth; in North - 

Faira 
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Faira the fea ebbs: nine hours, and flows: but three, but the reafons of-thefe ‘phenomena 
wil, not be fo intricate or hard. to refolve, if we confider the fituation of thefe iflés, where 
the tide feems to alter his courfe ; for the flood coming from the weft to the wett fide of 
‘Sanda, it takes fome time before it can get about ‘the points of the ifle to the fouth fide 
thereof; {p in North Faira, the fea is more open whence the flood cometh, but the ebb 
runeth through feveral ifles, turning many points of land before it come to North Faira, 
‘which cannot but retard its motion® fo at Hammonels in Sanda, the fituation of the place 
much determineth the running of the tide. 

The rapid motion of thefe tides among the ifles, and their meeting with one another 
‘makes it very dangerous, and fometimes more efpecially in a calm, fo a minifter there 
told us, that he was never nearer death in his life than in a dead calm when nigh to 
‘Weltra, for they faw the fea coming, which they thought would fwallow them up, and 
‘there being no wind they could not get out of the way, but God fo ordered it in his wife 

/ providence, that the fea or {well of the fea which they feared broke on the fore-part of 
the. boat, and fo they efcaped. : 

There are frequently Finmen feen here upon the coals, as one about a year ago on 
Stronfa, and another within thefe few months on Weftra, a gentleman with many 
others in the ifle looking on him nigh to the fhore, but when any endeavour to appre- 
thend them, they flee away moft fwi ly; which is very ftrange, that one man, fitting in 
this little boat, fhould come fome hundred of leagues from their own coatts, as they 
reckon Finland to be from Orkney ; it may be thought wonderful how tliey live all 
that time, and are able to keep the fea folong. His boat is made of feal-fkins, or fome 
kind of leather, he alfo hath a coat of leather upon him, and he fitteth in the middle of 
his’ boat, with a little oar in his hand, fifhing with his lines: and when in a ftorm he fees 
the high furgg of a wave approaching, he hath a way of finking his boat, till the wave pafs 
over, leatt thereby he fhould be. overturned. The fithers here obferve that thefe Fin- 
men or Finland-imen by their coming drive away the fifhes from the coafts. One of 
their boats is kept asa rarity in the Phyficians-Hall at Edinburgh. ” 

On the weft fide of Papa Weftra, between it and Weltra, there is an Holm, wherein 
once there was little chapel, whereof fome of the fide-walls are now only ftanding, in 
which they fay, there were feven fifters buried, who were nuns, and defired to lie in this 
holm, about whofe graves this chapel was built: about a year ago, there were feen . 
feveral times at mid-day, about twenty men walking on that holm, among whom there 
was one higher and greater than the reft, who fometimes ftood and looked unto the 
‘chapel, this my informer with a hundred people in the ifle of Papa faw, who could at. 
teft the fame: after which appearance there was a boat catt away on that holm with 
four men in her, who were all loft. 

In the links of Tranaby in Weltra, and of Skeal in the mainland, wafhed from the 
weft by the Deucaledonian Ocean, fome places are difcovered when the fea wafheth 
away the fand, which shews that fuch places have been cemeteries or burying places for 
their dead of old, of a fquare figure, and the ftones are joined together by fome cement, 
when opened earth and fometimes bones are found in them ; the reafon fome do give of 
this is becaufe the way of interring dead bodies among many of the ancients, (as among 
the Saxons in the ifle of Britain) was not in deep graves, but under clods or turfs of 
earth made into hillocks. But none of thefe we had oceafion to fee. Concerning that 
rock called Lefs, furrounded with the fea, nigh to the Noup-head in Weltra, upon 
which ‘fome fay, if any man go, having iron on him, the fea will inftantly rage, fo that-no 
boat can come nigh to take him off, nor the fea be fettled till the piece of iron be cat 
into it; when in Weftra we enqiired about it, but found no ground for-the truth 
thereof. : : 

Mr. 
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> Mr: Wallace narrates a remarkable providence, which the minifters here confirmed te: 
ws asa truth; concerning four men in Stronfa who ufed to fith together in one beat; . 

_ among whom there was one John Smith whofe wife being defirous he fhould intermit 
his fithing for a time, he having purchafed a great plenty of fifh, which he not being fo 
willing to do, on a day fhe rifing before him ftopped the windows, and other places in. 
the houfe wzhereby light was let in, and fo went to the fields ; the other three men after 
their ufawFPmanner went to fea, whofe boat fhe faw overturned and themfelves perish ; . 
upon which fhe returned home to her hufband : and no doubt would have given the fad 
news of his neighbours perifhing, not without joy congratulating, that he was not this 
day in company with them: but upon her coming into‘her houle fhe had yet a more 
melancholy fight; her hufband lying dead, choaked in that veflel, wherein they uted to - 
make urine. 

An honeft man in Orkney told me that fome years ago, when he was coming home’ 
with timber and fome other things in his boat, from Innernefs, and was almoft the length . 
of the ifle of Eda, where he lived, the boat turned and lay upon her fide; but the fails . 
being fpread in the water hindered the malt to go down, and her altogether to overturn’. 
much of what they had in went to the fea, and he with the other feamen in company fat 
upon the fide of the boat,. and were {fo for fome hours toffed up and down, whither the 
tide did drive them, they in the mean time comforting and refrefhing. one another with, 
places of {cripture and notes of fermons, which lately they had heard, and fometimes put- 
ting up earnett prayers to God whom the wind and feas do obey ; at length God not turn-. 
ing away his mercy from them, nor their prayer from him, gracioufly gave ear unto their: 
cry, and brought them all fafe afhore together with the boat on the weft fide of Sanda,., 
much of the timber and what they had in being driven afhore to the very place before 
them. A great mercy when not only they, but their boat, and moft of their loadening, . 
were faved. Some of thofe men whom I am acquainted with, and do judge godly, can- 
not fpeak of this deliverance but with great concernednefs and affection, which makes. 
me ‘to think this mercy not to have been caft of.common providence, but a gracious res 
turn of their prayer. : 

The effects of thunder in this country are very furprifing ; 1670 the fteeple of Kirk. 
wall was burnt with lightening : and anzo 1680, there was a gentleman in Stromnefs in: 
the weft end of the mainland had a ftall, wherein there were twelve kine, the thunder 
killed every other one, killing one and pafling another, fo that there were fix killed, and - 
fix alive; this the minifters confirmed as a certain truth to their knowledge. 

‘There was a man that died not many years ago, who when a child being left in the 
field, (the mother, as fome fay, thearing at a little diftance from him) was taken up by 
an eagle, and carried from the parith of Orphir, in the mainland, to the ifle of Waes over: 
three or four miles of fea, but in God’s good providence, the eagle being quickly pur- 
fued to his neft whither the child was taken, he was recovered without any hurt. . ; 

It was obferved that in thefe ifles before the late dearth, there were feveral ftrange birds . 
feen, fuch as they have not feen formerly nor fince. One of the minifters told me, that : 
one bird frequented his houfe about that time for a quarter of a year, which was of a. 
black, white, red and green colour: as alfo he faw another, all ftriped or {prainged on . 
the back, which birds were beautiful to behold. 

There was, a montter about feven years ago born of one Helen Thomfon {poufe to . 
David Martin, weaver, in North Ronalfha, having his neck between head and fhoulders . 
a quarter and an half of a yard long, with a face, nofe, eyes, mouth, &c, to the back, . 
as wwell-as. before, fo that it was two faced, which moniter, came. living into the . 


world: this the minifter declared unto us having taken the atteftation of the women.. 
ptefeng:. 
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prefent at the birth, he not being on the place at the time: and itis faid that a certain 
wogian fhould have wifhed this upon the mother, whom fhe alledged had lyed upon her, 
in wrath withing, that if fhe fpoke a lie fhe might bring forth a monfter, which ac- 
cordingly came to pafs in God’s holy and wife providence. 

Some fay there are feveral mines of filver, tin, lead, &c. Alfo fome veins of marble 
and alubafter; Buchanan commends this country for white and black lead, of which 
there is to be had as good asin Britain. Sex diverfis ii locis hujus infila, mtalle funt 
plumbli albi and nigri tam probi quam usquant in Britannia reperiatur. As alto feveral 
of fice hells to be found on the fhore and rocks, but we had occafion to fee none of 
them, fave fome of thefe nuts, whereof they make {nuff-boxes, 


Caap, V.Some Heathenifb and Popifh Rites, Charms, tc. yet remaining in the Orkney 
Wiles, are glanced at. 


BEFORE that I bring toa clofe my difcourfe concerning Orkney, I fhall give an ac- 
count of fome cultoms yet prevailing among them, which can be conftructed to be no» 
thing elfe fave the four dregs of Pagan and Popith fuperftition and idolatry, yea and 
smnany of them fuch as the charms praétifed by them to be the mere and woeful effects of 
pure devilry, and not the product of nature’s operation. 

But leaft [ thould be miftaken I judge it not amifs to premife, that not all nay nor the 
generality of Orkney are hereby impeached as guilty of thefe evils, for I know there are 
“many judicious and wife men, and I hope fome real chriftians among them, who abhor 
and detelt fuch things as much as any, but hereby fome foolifh and filly ones are intend- 
ed, whom, deceiving and being deceived, fatan leadeth captive at his will ; nor yet that 
all the ifles are alike lying under the charge, for there are fome of them, whofe inhabi. 
tants are generally more moral and difcreet : neither is it alledged, that {uch finful and 
corrupt cuftoms prevail as much now as formerly, for they are much away by what 
they were, and that even of late: nor is it denied but that honeft and faithful minifters 
will labour to have them abolifhed every where, feeing alas! there ig much horrid 
wickednefs and manifeft devilry too with us in the fouth, as well as with them in the 
north, fo that no part of the kingdom can plead, not guilty. 

But my principal feope and defign is to manifeft the works of darknefs, and to fhew 
how bufy the god of this world is in deluding and blinding poor fouls, and how ready 
we are to be his drudges and flaves; that fo thefe things, being wifely and ferioufly con- 
fidered, all may be induced to make a Chriftian improvement thereof, both with refpe& 
to themfelves and others, :whom they are called to pity and pray for, “ if peradventure 
sod will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth, that they may be re- 
covered out of the fnare of the devil;” and more elpecially that the general affemblies, 
wad other jadicatories of this church as they are called, may be pleafed to continue their 
fatherly cave over thefe northern ifles, that though they be remote from them as to fitu- 
ation, yet they may be near unto-them as toa warm and kindly affection, which our 
ehurch hath not been wanting in hitherto, 

And firft we would take notice, that the old maxim Ignorance is the mother of 
‘levotion,” fo much cried up by the Papifts and their judicially blinded clergy, is fo far 
irom being the mother of devotion, that it is both the mother and nurfe of the moft 
damnable errors. Superititions and delufions, as thefe ifles know. to their fad exper- 
sence; for ignorance of the principles of our holy religion doth greatly prevail among 
the commonalty, fo that.as one of their minifters, not without fome concern and grief 
tor the fame, told me, not one of a hundred in fome of their parifhes can.read. rtd 
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this comes to pafs, that the people fhould be fo grofsly ignorant I thall not undertake to 
determine, it is commonly imputed to their want of {chools, through the country, wiich 
indeed I will not fay, but is one great caufe thereof, and therefore that this fo very 
dreadful an evil may be effe€tually remedied, care fhould be taken by all concerned, that 
fchools be erected in every parifh, and a competent falary provided for the malter’s 
maintenange and encouragement ; and that alfo in every ifle where there is any number 
of inhabitants, fome perfon fhould be appointed for the inftru@ion and education of 
their children ; and until that fuch a courfe be taken, the people generally will be igno- 
rant ftill, and the minifters as to the preaching part, may complain in the words of the 
prophet, ‘* Whom fhall we teach knowledge? and whom fhall we make to underftand 
doétrine ? them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the breatts.” Yorit 
is much about one to preach to auditors befotted with ftupidicy and ignorance, as it is _ 
‘to give exhortation unto babes, therefore it is that our church in her affemblies hath fo 
frequently and ferioufly preffed the learning of children to read, and the providing of 
{chools for that end, paftors to be diligent in that initiating and necéffary work of exami- 
nation and preaching catechetic doétrines, and the concurrence of parents with both in 
laying out themfelves for the inftru€tion of their children, as well by themfelves as by 
others; godly minifters well knowing that the fuccefs of ordinances and edification of 
their people, dependeth much thereupon, as the means which the Lord ufeth to blefs 
for the bringing in of his ele&t; knowledge being fo neceffary to the being of faith, 
that the latter is fometimes expreffed by the name of the former. 
And feeing they retain not God in their knowledge, it is no wonder they begiven over to 
a reprobate mind, to do things which are not convenient ; no wonder they frequent their 
old chapels for fuperftitious ends, of which the corrupt and purblind reafon of man hath 
been always very fond: no wonder that being in the dark without the lanthorn of the 
knowledge of {eripture revelation, they miftake their way, and by the ufing of charms 
and confulting of charmers, they ‘run to Beelzebub, inftead of having recourfe to the 
God of Ifrael."” Which ignorance to be the caufe of thefe evils, will appear the more 
evidently, if we confider, that in thefe ifles, where there isa greater meafure of the know. 
ledge of God, there is not fuch a following of thefe horrid and hellith practices, . 
‘There are feveral old chapels in thefe ifles, which the people refort unto, but that 
which | heard of, as moft famousis St. Tredwel’s chapel in Papa- Weltra, which they have 
afuch a veneration for, that they will come from other ifles in confiderable numbers to 
it ; fome of us having occafion to be on that ifle; we faw this chapel, fituated on a {mall 
low rock, within a loch commonly called St. Tredwel’s Loch, to which we paifed by ftep- 
ing {tones ; before this chapel door there was a heap of {mall ftones, into which the fu- 
perftitious people when they come do cafta {mall ftone or two for their offering, and 
fome will caft in money; the chapel hath been but little; and is now ruinous, only fome 
of the walls are ftanding, which the people are fo far from fuffering to be demolithed, 
that they labour to keep them up, and though the proprietor of the ground hath fome 
way inclofed it, yet this proves not effectual to prevent the frequeriting thereof. At the 
north-eaft fide of the loch, nigh to the chapel, there is a high ftone flanding, behind 
which there is another ftone lying hollowed in the form of a manger, and nigh to this 
there is another high ftone ftanding with a round hole through it, for what ufe thefe 
{tones ferved, we could not learn whether for binding the horfes of fuch to them as 
came-to the chapel, and giving them meat in the hollow ftone, or for tying the facrifices 
to, as fume fay, in the times of Pagan idolatry, is uncertain. 
This St. Tredwel’s Loch, nigh to the eaft end of which this chapel is, is held by the peo- 
ple as medicinal, whereupon many difeafed and infirm perfonsrefort to it, fome faying that 
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thereby they have got good; asa certain gentleman’s fifter upon the ifle, who was not 
able to goto this loch without help, yet returned without it; as likewife a gentleman in 
the country who was much diftreffed wish fore eyes, went to this loch, and wafhing there 
became found and whole, though he had been at much pains and expence to cure them 
formerly. With both which perfons he who was minifter of the place for many years 
was well acquainted, and told us that he faw them both before and after the cure. The 
prefent minifter of Weftra told me that fuch as are able to walk, ufe to go fo many 
times about the loch as they think will perfe& the cure, before they make any ufe of the 
water, and that without fpeaking to any, for they believe that if they {peak this will marr 
the cufe: alfo he told that on a certain morning not long fince he went to this loch 
and found fix fo making their circuit, whom with fome difficulty he obliging to {peak, 
faid to him they came there for their cure. 

How it cometh to pafs that this loch fhould accomplifh the cure of any I leave to 
my reader to judge, whether it be by any medicinal or healing virtue in the water, which 
I incline not to think, the cure being fo circumftantiated, or if the force and ftrength of 
the imagination of the perfons afflicted may have any tendency that way, which fome 
judge hath its own influence in fome fuch like cafes; or rather by the aid and affiftance 
of Satan, whom God in his holy and wife providence may permit fo to do, for the furs 
ther judicial blinding and hardening of thefe who follow fuch unwarrantable and un- 
lawful courfes, God fo punifhing them by giving them up to fuch ftrong delufions: yet 
Thear, that when they have done all that is ufual for them to do, as going about the 
loch, wafhing their bodies or any part thereof, leaving fomething at the loch, as old 
clouts and the like, &c., it is but in few in whom the effect of healing is produced, As 
for this loch’s appearing like blood before any difa(tey befal the Royal I'amily, as fome 
do report, we could find no ground to believe any fuch thing. ; 

Thefe chapels the people frequent, as for other ends, fo for prayer, they placing a kind 
of merit therein when performed in fuch places, and this they obferve more than pri- 
vate retirements ; and if they be under any ficknefs, or in any danger, as at fea, they 
will vow fo to do: and when they go to the chapels to pay the vows taken on, they 
ufed to lay feveral ftones one above another, according to the number of vows which 
they made, fome of which heaps we faw in St Tredwel’s chapel; and none mutt go 
empty handed, but leave behind them fomething, either a piece of money, or of bread, 
or a ftone, which they judge will be fufficient. 

As at all times, when occafion offers, they obferve thefe fuperftitious practices, fo 
efpecially during Lent they will not neglect their devotions in fuch places; and on Ealter 
Sunday feveral boats will be feen going to them from other ifles: and though their 
minifters both privately and publicly have {poken to them, yet ‘hey cannot get them 
to forbear and abandon thefe cuftoms. And the minifter of Sourh-Ronalfha told us, 
that many of the people in that ifle, efpecially fuch as live at the fouth end thereof nigh 
to the kirk, called Our Lady’s Kirk, whereof, though now the walls only be ftanding 
without a rcof, yet the very ftones thereof they reverence, and are not far from ador- 
ing ; and fo tenacious are they, that when in rough weather he hath procured the cons 
venicncy of a barn to preach in, yet the people obliged him to come to this ruinous 
fabric, elfe many of them would not have heard: they are now about the putting of a 
roof on this church, which the gentlemen of the ifle are not inclined to, judging other 
places more commodious for it to be built in; but propofals of this nature do not relifh 
with the people, they being fo fuperftitioufly wedded to the place of its prefent fituation : 
whereupon the heads of families will rather by themfelves contribute to the repairing of 
this old church, than fuffer a new one to be built in any other place of the ifle, though 
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In this old fabric of Our Lady’s Church there is a ftone lying, about four feet long 
and two feet broad, but narrower and round at the two ends, upon the furface of which 
{tone there is the print of two feet, concerning which the fuperflitious people have a 
tradition that St. Magnus, when he could not get a boat on a time to carry him over 
Pightland-Firth, took this ftone and fetting his fect thereupon paffed the Firth 
fafely, and left the {tone in this church, which hath continued here ever fince; but as, 
I think, and fome more judicious people do likewife fuggeft, it hath been a flone upon 
which, under popery, the delinquents {tood bare-footed fuffering penance. It is like 
when thus St. Magnus came over the Firth, it hath been at that time, when he was feen, 
riding through Aberdeen, giving the firft account of the defeat of the Englifhyat Ban- 
nockburn, and afterward was feen going over Pightland-Firth. And indeed both are 
alike deflitute of any fhadow of truth, credible only by thefe fuperftitious and filly ones 
whom the god of this world hath blinded. j 

Several of the ifles have their faints’ days, which fome do fuperflitioufly obferves 
There is one day in harveft on which the more ignorant, efpecially in Roufa, fay, if any 
work the ridges will bleod. The lark fome call our Lady’s hen: and fome fuch popifh 
dregs are to be found: the Lord preferve this land from popery’s inundation ; for as it 
is credible from what hath been faid, and fome better acquainted with this country did. 
inform us, that if popery get footing again (from the fears of which in the good provi- 
dence of God we were lately delivered) many of the inhabitants of thefe ifles would 
readily embrace it, and by retaining fome of thefe old popifh rites and cuftoms feem to 
be in a manner prepared for it. 

Next to glance at their charms, which I fhall briefly do, and not give any a 
how they perform them, left thereby I fhould feem to aie out to i how cA eth 
experiment of this hellith art and tremendous devilry, which I think I do fufficiently 
guard againft, not only by barely reciting there are fuch, but alfo by proper precautions 
adduced in this chapter. 

“hey have acharm whereby they {top exceflive blooding in any, whatever way they 
come by it, whether by or without external violence. The name of the patient being 
fent to the charmer, he faith over fome words, (which I heard,) ‘upon which the blood 
inftantly Noppeth, though the blooding patient were at the greatelt diftance from the 
charmer : yea, upon the faying of thefe words, the blood will {top in the bleeding throats 
of oxen or fheep, to the aftonifhment of fpeétators; which account we had from the 
minifters of the country. . 

There is a charm likewife they make ufe of for the tooth-ach, whereof I had the fol. 
lowing inftance from an honeft man worthy of credit. Some years ago there was one 
who ufed this charm, for the abating the pain of one living in Eda tormented therewith 
and though the aétion then was ata diftance, the charmer not being prefent with the 
patient, yet according to the molt exact calculation of the time when the charm was 
performed by the charmer, there fell a living worm out of the patient’s mouth when he 
was at fupper: this my informer knew to be a truth, and the man from whofe mouth 
it fell is yet alive in the ifle of Sanda. . Whether this worm was generated in the cor- 
rupted part, and fo fell out by the devil’s means at the ufing of the charm, or the worm 
was brought by an evil fpirit aliunde to the mouth, and thence falling down, l fhall not‘ 
determine. 

‘Alfo when the bealts, as oxen, theep, horfes, &c, are fick, they {prinkle them with a 
water made up by them, which they call Fore-fpoken-water 5 wherewith likewife they 
fprinkle their boats when they fucceed and profper not in their fithing : and. efpecially 
on Hallow-even, they ufe to fein or fign their boats, and put a crofs of tar upon them 
which my informer hath often feen. Their houfes alfo fome ufe then to fein. : 

5E 2 They 
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They have a charm alfo whereby they try if perfons be in a decay or not, and if they 
will die thereof, which they call Cafting of the Heart. Of this the minifter of Stronza 
and Eda told us he had a very remarkable paffage, in a procefs yet ftanding in his feffion - 
records. 

Several other charms alfo they have about their marriage, when women in travail, 
when their cow is calving, when churning their milk, or when brewing, or when their 
children are fick, by taking them to a fmith (without premonifhing him) who hath had 
a fmith to his father and {mith to his grand-father. And of feveral fuch like charms, 
we had an account from the miniflers, as likewife how thefe charms were performed ; 
but of tflefe enough. . 

Although thefe charms fometintes, yet not always do they produce the defired effets s 
asin the inflance of ftaying of blood, one of the charmer’s wives fell once a bleeding, 
which he by all his art was not able to ftop; wherewpon he is faid thus to have ex- 
prefled himfeif: ‘I have {topped the bleeding of an hundred, and yet I cannot do it to 
my wife.” 

That fuch admirable effeéts upon the ufing of the charms are produced by the agency 
of demons, I think few, if any, will doubt, God fo permitting it to be in his holy and 
wife providence, for the further punifhment and judicial, blinding of thofe who follow 
fuch unlawful courfes, and the devil thereby engaging his flaves more in his fervice: yet 
not always the effects defired and expected do follow, that all may know the devil is a 
chained one, and can do nothing without the permiffion of a fovereign God, who is 
Lord over all, Our affemblies, fenfible of the great fin and evil that is in ufing thefe 
charms, and confulting of charmers, have made feveral.aéts both againft the one and 
the other, flrifly inhibiting and difcharging all fuch hellifh practices, and requiring all 
minifters diligently to fee to the obfervance and execution thereof. 

Evil fpirits, alfo called fairies, are frequently feen in feveral of the ifles dancing and 
making merry, and fometimes feen in armour: alfo I had an account of the wild fenti- 
ments of fome of the people concerning them; but with fuch_I fhall not detain my 
reader, we haftening our voyage to Zetland, 


\ 
A DESCRIPTION OF ZETLAND. 


Cuap, VI.—The Country in general deferibed. The Soil, Product, Manners of the People, 
tc. hinted at. ; 


ZETLAND lies to the north-eaft from Orkney, between the fixtieth and fixty-firft 
degree of latitude, there being about twenty or twenty-one leagues betwixt the Start. 
Head of Sanda, the northernmott point thereof, and Swinburgh-Head, the fouthernmoft 
point of land in Zetland, over a very rolling and {welling fea, wherein there conftantly 
runs the ftrong current of a tide, which caufing the fea to rife with its {welling waves, 
the whole paflage betwixt Orkney and Zetland is but as one continued rouft, or ftrong 
and impetuous tide, efpecially about the Fair-Ile, ftill fuch a great fea goeth, even in the 
greateft calm, that the boats are like to fling the mafts out of them; and our boat. 
matter told-us, that frequently when he had been pafling the Fair-Ifle in a dead calm, 
the boat hath been fo toffed by the {welling fea, that it would have taken in water on 
every fide: and I have heard the mariners often declare, that there is more hazard in 
thefe feas than in going to the Eaitern or Weftern Indies. The Fair-Ifle (of which 
more afterward) is reckoned to be but ght leagues from Zetland, whereas it is about 
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twelve or thirteen leagues from Orkney; fo that we thall confider it together with the 
ifles belonging to Zetland. . 

Zetland confifteth of more ifles than Orkney, whereof fome are more, others lefs 
_confiderable, befide many holms ferving for pafturage. The largelt of them is that 
which they-call the Mainland, fixty miles long from’ fouth or fouth and by welt, to 
north or north and by eaft: as to breadth not all alike; for though in fome places it 
be fixteen miles, yet in others it is fearce one mile broad, it being fo interfefted with 
voes, founds, or lochs, that it may be faid to confift of a great number of promontories- 
or branches of land ftretching themfelves into the fea. : 

All this country, confifting of fo many ifles. gocth under one common name, called 
by fome Hethland, by others Zetland, and alfo Schetland. The etymology of which 
names is very uncertain, as was that of Orkney, fome affigning one reafon of the name, 
and others another at their pleafure: that which feemeth moft probable is, that this 
country is called Hethland, becaufe it is very mountainous, and rifeth high above the 
waters ; foa high land in Norfe is called Hoghland : it is called Zeland, or Zetland, 
becaufe of the great fea wherewith on all hands it is encompaffed, zee being fea in that 
language; and called Schetland, becaufe of a kind of cuftom. or tribute called Scat, 
which they paid to their Norwegian mafters when they were in poffeffion of this country, 
and the tribute or cuftom impofed upon the inhabitants of Norway to this day is called 
Scat; and though Zetland be now annexed to the crown of Scotland, yet there is a cera 
tain rent or due which the gentlemen and fome others here do pay yearly to the King, 
or his fteward, which is ftill called Scar. I fay, although we cannot be pofitive in deter-- 
mining the reafons of the name, yet it feems to be of a Norwegian or Danifh original. 

Seeing I have already had under confideration by whom Orkney was firft planted 
and inhabited and how it hath been difpofed of hitherto, I judge it not very needful. © 
for the to add any more to that purpofe concerning Zetland; for it is more than pro- 
bable that about the fame time, by the fame perfons, hath Zetland alfo been inhabited, 
feeing there are many more Piéts houfes remaining there, and fome of them as to out- 
ward appearance in better cafe, than are to be found in Orkney, and always our hifto- 
rians in their defcriptions of thefe northern ifles of Orkney and Zetland have reckoned 
them as under the government of the fame mafters ; therefore without further premifing: 
preliminaries of this nature, [ come to confider the prefent ftate of the country. 

Although the country be large, yet it is in many places but thinly inhabited, and: 
that for the moft part upen the coafts, and indeed otherwife it cannot well be, for there 
are few, if any, places in Zetland but they are within two miles of the fea, which they 
incline to dwell nigh unto, being more convenient for their fifhing, and for the gooding 
of their land, which is ordinarily by fea-ware, hence it would be incommodious for 
them upon thefe accounts to be at any diftance from it. Befides, the country is gene. 
rally mofly and mountainous, all covered over with heath, yea the far greater part 
thereof is as one great mofs or quagmire made up of water and earth blended together, 
which kind of ground would require much labour and expence to bring in either to be 
grazing or corn land, if at all m many places they could get it done; for from Scalloway, 
on the welt fie of the Mainland, to Lerwick on the eaft fide thereof, four miles over 
hand, it is but a continued traét of mofs and moor, fo that there is not one houfe all that 
way, till we come near unto Lerwick ; whereas we would think that this piece of ground 
fhould be better inhabited than many others, confidering the great refort of ftrangers 
in the fummer time thereunto, if nature had not laid fuch inconveniences inthe. way, 
which would prove fo difficult to overcome, 
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The people are generally difcreet and civil, not fo ruftic and clownith as would be 
expected in fuch a place of the world, which may be much owing to théir converfe and: 
commerce with f{trangers, who repair to thefe ifles in the fummer feafon, with whom the 
inhabitants do keep a conftant bartering or trade; which trading as it makes them the 
better to live, fo it may tend not a little to the cultivating of their manners. They are 
alfo very fafhionable in their cloaths, and the gentry want not their fine ftuf’s, fuch-as 
Holland, Hamburgh, &c. do afford, fo that they are to be feen in as good an order and 
drefs as with us in the fouth: the boors, fifhers, and other country people alfo do go 
honeft-like and decent in their apparel, as becometh their ftation. 

They alfo have always been in repute for hofpitality, and indeed we have feen no 
other to contradiét that which is fpoken fo much to their commendation and, praife ; fox 
at any time when we had occafion to vifit gentlemen, merchants,-or others, we were 
always by them kindly entertained : and fo much are they faid to be given to this com. 
mendable piece of humanity, that if they do purchafe any thing from foreign merchants, 
which they put any value upon, fuch as wheat-bread, fome {trong liquor, &c. even the 
country people will not ufe it themfelves, but referve it for the entertainment of ftran. 
gers. As for thofe old inhabitants of the Danifh blood, of whom it was faid, “* that they 
were feeming fair, but really falfe, and fuperlatively proud,” they are much worn out 
of this country ; and if at any time fhips be driven afhore upon their coafts, the inhabi« 
tants ufe very kindly and humanely to treat the diftreffed company, of which humane 
treatment a fhip belonging to the Firth had a late experience, being broke on the coatt 
there in December laft, as fome of the fhip’s company informed me. Such a kind and 
generous reception merchants and mariners meet not with in many places upon which 
they are unhappily caft, from whom better things would be expected. In the matters 
of God and religion the body of the people are faid to be very ignorant, by thofe who 
know them better than we can be fuppofed to have had accels to do, confidering the 
fhort time of our ftay and abode among them; which may be imputed to their want of 
convenient {chools for the inftructioa of their youth in many places of the country 5 
which alfo was afligned as the reafon why ignorance doth fo much prevail in the Ork- 
ney ifles ; which great evil, the mother and leader of many others, all {hould labour to 
redrefs as they are feverally called and concerned, authority alfo interpofing their com- 
mand, and not denying their countenance and encouragement thereunto. 

Yet we mutt fay, that the people do frequent the difpenfing of gofpel ordinances, and 
feem to hear with fome meafure of attention and reverence, and as appeared to us, not 
without fome ferioufnefs and concern upon their fpirits, which after hearing continued 
with fome, as we found by our converfe with them; which encouraged us to fet and 
keep up two week-day fermons at Lerwick during our {tay in the bounds, which the 
people thronged unto, thereby fhewing great refpe& to the ordinances difpenfed by us ; 
fo that matters looked far otherwife than what was expected by ourfelves and many 
others before we came to this country. And indeed, after conference upon this head, 
all of us judged that if things were got put into a better order, and fome evils removed, 
which I forbear to mention, knowing that they will come under the cognizance and 
confideration of others, who are in a capacity to redrefs them, there might be a harvelt 
through grace. 

Although there be a Latin fchool at Kirkwal in Orkney, yet there is none in all this 
country, which cannot but be very prejudicial to the inhabitants, the advancement of the 
education of their youth being thereby hindered, many promifing and pregnant ingenys 
loft, and letters difcouraged ; for gentlemen are either obliged to keep their children 
at home, and fo they mu{t want that piece of learning which tends fo much to form and 
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polifh their minds, and to complete them as gentlemen, or elfe fend them to other coun. 
tries where-edutation is to be had, which mary are averfe to do, not only becaufe of 
the charge and cxpence they will be at, but alfo of the fear they will be in, in fending 
their children over fea, and keeping them fo long at {uch a diftance from them. As for 
chaplains, though they could be had, which would be with difficulty in this corner, yet 
all gentlemen who have children to educate cannot well bear the charges of bringing 
them over from Scotland, and keeping them with them for fo long a time: whereupon 
the minifters there are very defirous that the government may be addreffed for encous 
ragement to fchool-mafters through the country, and particularly that a Latin {chool 
be fet up either at Lerwick or Scalloway. 

Englith is the common language among them, yet many of the people fpeak Norfe, 
or corrupt Danith, efpecially fuch as live in the more northern ifles; yea, fo ordinary 
is it in fome places, that it is the firlt language their children fpeak. Several here alfo 
{peak good Dutch, even fervants, though they have never been out of the country, be- 
caufe of the niany Duich fhips which do frequent their ports. And there are fome who 
have fomething of all thefe three languages, Englifh, Dutch, and Norfe. The Norfe 
hath continued ever fince the Norwegians had thefe ifles in poffeflion; and in Orkney 
(as hath been faid) it is not quite extinG, though there be by far more of it in Zetland, 
which many do commonly ule. . : 

It is obfervable that the names of the defcendants of the old inhabitants differ from 
the names of others now numerous among them, for thefe only have a name without a 
firname, fave what is taken from their father’s name, and by adding fon or daughter 
thereunto, exemp. gra. Agnes Magnus daughter; her own name is Agnes, her father’s 
is Magnus, to which daughter is added, which is the whole denornination or defignation 
under which fuch a woman goes: fo Marion, Peter’s daughter ; Laurens, John’s fon, 
&c., which they fay is yet the Danifh way of exprefling and diftinguifhing names: and 
for further clearing, if there be two men or women of the fame name, they ufe alfo to 
defign them by the places where they ordinarily refide, as Agnes Magnus daughter in 
‘Trebilter, that fo fhe may be difcriminated from another woman of the fame name living 
in another place. It is probable that hence flowed thefe firnames, fuch as Williamfon, 
Roberton, Jamicfon, Davidfon. &c., which do abound with usin Scotland. In fome 
words a'fo their pronunciation doth differ from that of ours 3 as for inftance, they often, 
ufe to leave out the letter 4 in their pronunciation, as if it did not belong to the word ; 
fo three they pronounce as free, thou as fou or tu, &c. They have alfo fome Norifh 
words which they common!y ule, which we underftood not till they were explained ; 
fuch as air, which fignifies a fand-bank 3 oy/2, an inlet of the fea; «oe, a creek or bay, 
&c.: and thefe words are much ufed both in Zctland and Orkney. 

It weld appear that he country is now much better inhabited than formerly fome 
ages «a o it hath been; for we hear but of few who leave this country, having once fixed 
their ave therein, though there be many who have lately come to it from Orkney, 
Caithnefs, Sutherland, Buchan, and other places, efpecially in the north of Scotland : 
fo that in all Lerwick, the moft confiderable town in the country, there are but very 
few whofe grand-fathers have lived in thofe ifles. And in Lerwick itfelf, about thirty 
years ago, there were only four houfes, and fome years before there were none at all, 
though now there are between two and three hundred families in it. 

Though the ground be generally bad, and the climate cold, yet it is not unwholefome 
living here, as appears from the many vigorous old people that abound in the ifles, 
whole health I think is rather more firm and found than with us; neither are they 
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of the air, or to the quality of their diet, or the fobriety of their living, or to all thefe 
and the like, I fhall not judge: yet they tell us they ufed to live much longer in former 
ages than now they do; as of one Tairvile, who lived one hundred and eighty years, 
and all his time never drank beer orale : his fon alfo and grand-children lived to a good 
old age, who feldom or never drank any other thing fave milk, water, and their coun- 
tryrbland. It is faid alfo that this ‘Pairvile’s father lived longer than himfelf. There 
was alfo one Laurentius, in the parifh of Waes, whofe heir-oyes do yet live there, who 
arrived at a great age, whom Buchanan mentioncth that he lived in his time, marrying 
a wife after the hundredth year of his age, and in the one hundred and fortieth went a 
fithing with his little boat when the fea was tempeituous. Salubritatis firmituda in Laus 
rentio quodam noftra a@tate apparuit, qui poft centefimum annum uxorem duxit: centefimum 
quadr<gefimum annum agens, feviffimo mare in fud naviculd pifeatum prodibat : ac nuper 
nulla vi gravioris morbi labefactatus, fed fenio folutds deceffit. Vor furely as all tkilful phy fi- 
cians do grant there is nothing more conducive to the maintaining of a found and health- 
ful conftitution than a fober and regular diet ; whereas they who live otherwife, to {peak 
with refpect to fecond caufes, do impair their health, and cut themfelves off often inthe 
midft of their days; efpecially fuch as feed high, and indulge themfelves in drinking 
{trong liquors, which tends to the exhaufting of that natural and innate heat, the foun- 
tain of our animal life ; whereas it is obferved thefe who arrived at {uch a great 
age that they feldom, if ever, drank any ftrong liquor. 

"_ There is no ficknefs or difeafe this country is more fubje& unto than the feurvy, as is 
Orkney likewife, which is occafioned doubtlefs by their falt-meats, fifhes, upon which 
many for the moft part do live, fea-air, &c.: and fometimes this feurvy degenerates into 
a kind of leprofy, which they call a Baftard-fcurvy, and is difcerned by hairs falling 
from the eye-brows, the nofe falling in, &c.; which when the people come to know, they 
feparate and fet them apart for fear of infeQion, building huts or little houfes for them 
in the field: I faw the ruins of one of thefe houfes about halfa mile from Lerwick, 
where a woman was for fome years kept for this reafon. This baftard-leprofy they 
judge is caufed by the many grey fifhes, fuch as fillucks, piltocks, &c. which they eat ; 
for bread failing many of the.people in the fummer-time, that often for four or five 
months they will not tafte thereof, thefe fifhes are almoft their only meat, and efpecially 
the livers of thefe fithes, which are thought to be more unhealthful than the fifhes them= 
felves, and they much incline to eat, do oceafion this. ‘he drin king alfo cf hot bland 
(which is a kind of a ferum of milk, of which more afterwards) together with thefe 
fithes, do beget fuch corrupt humours, to the diftempering of the body. Thefe {cor- 
butic perfons are more ordinarily in Dunrofsnefs and Delton, and more rare in 
other places, and that becaufe they have more grey fifhes in thefe two parifhes than in 
others. 

And it hath been obferved often by the inhabitants, that when in holy providence any 
ficknefs cometh upon, or breaketh up in, the country, it ufeth to go through them like 
a plague ; fo that fince we came off the fmall-pox hath feized upon many, both old and 
young, and was fo univerfal, that upon one Lord’s-day there were ninety prayed for in 
the church of Lerwick, all fick of the fame difeafe; whereas when we were thea few 
weeks before, there was not one that we knew fick thereof. ‘They fay a gentleman’s 
fon in the country who had lately gone from the fouth, and was under it when he came 
home, brought it with him, which very quickly fpread among the people, the old as well 
as the young; and fo fad have been the defolating effe€ts thereof, that one told me 
who arrived here lately from the place, that he verily judgeth the third part of the 
people in many of the ifles are dead thereof. 


Although 
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Although many of the inhabitants have each their particular trades and employments 
wherein more efpecially they lay out themfelves, and are taken up about, yet are they 
all generally fome way acquainted with the fea, and can with fome dexterity and fkill 
attained by experience manage their boats, not only becaufe of their frequent pafling 
from ifle to ifle, and going over the voes or lochs which lie in upon, and cut the Main- 
land, but by reafon of their great fifhing, not only for their own ufe, but for the ufe of 
merchants who buy their fifhes, or give them the value in forcign commodities : hence 
moft of the inhabitants not only have fome pafturage for their cattle, and fome corn land 
about their houfes which they manure, but alfo their parts of boats for the end afore- 
faid. Yet there are many who follow no trade but their fifhing. 

Befide their fith-trade with foreign merchants, they do likewife drive a great trade - 
with Orkney, from which every year feveral boats do pafs to Zetland loaden with corns, 
meal, malt, &c. upon the coming whereof ‘they often wait for barley-feed, though the 
laft year they had a confiderable crop, fo that the barley-feed was fown before the boats 
came over. The Orkney men alfo bring fometimes ftockings, ale, and the like, which 
they know to be vendible here: hence every year confiderable fums of money go from 
Zetland to Orkney, and fome have told me that molt of the money they have in Orkney 
is from Zetland. So great is the advantage that thefe ifles do reap by their neighbourly 
commerce with one another, for as'_ could not well live without Orkney’s corns, 
fo neither could Orkney be fo well without Zetland’s money. 

As Orkney have much of their money from Zetland, fo Zetland have all theirs from 
foreign nations and countries, whofe merchants traffic -with them, as from Holland, 
Hamburgh, Breme, &c. The Dutch money doth ordinarily pafs among them, as {ti- 
vers, half-ftivers, and fince the rates of the money were raifed in Scotland, many here 
have been confiderable gainers by the ducket-douns, which is the {pecies of money that 
the Hollanders bring more ordinarily with them. 

The king’s rents are but the third part of what they are in Orkney ; for though this 
cotintry be by far greater and more fpacious than Orkney, yet itis not fo well inhabited, 
neither is the ground fo good: thefe rents are paid to the taxmen in butter, oil, and 
money ; the oil is made of the livers of fithes, and is fent fouth for the making of foap, 
or is otherwife difpofed of, as may be moft advantageous. The bifhops had no rents 
from this country ; and, though it belongs to the diocefe of Orkney, and is a confider= 
able part of that charge, yet we did not hear that ever any of thefe foul paftors of their 
diocefes, as fome are pleafed to call them, vifited thefe bounds. : 

There being fo little corn-land here, is the caufe why none of the revenues of the 
crown are paid in meal or corns, whercas in Orkney it is far otherwife, as hath been 
faid; for any corn-land they have is ordinarily but a few ridges nigh to tlic coafts, for 
at any diflance from the fea, and in many places alfo nigh unto it, there is nothing but 
a mofly and mountainous defert covered with hadder, and only fome places plenifhed with 
a few kine, fheep, or fhelties, though in other places you will go fome miles and fee none. 
This mofs and moor, which fo much aboundeth, renders travelling very dangerous, even . 
to the natives themfelves, and fo deep is it in many places and that in the fummer and 
drougkyy feafon, that horfes cannot pafs it, and men on foot not without difficulty and 
hazard: as in the ifle of Yell the minifter, in going to the church from his houfe, is 
obliged to go on foot eight miles almoft wading up to the knees. And indeed the eafiet 
and fafeft way of travelling is by fea in boats about the fkirts of the ifles, which alfo is 
not without danger. 

And though the greateft part of this country be thus moffy and moorifh, yet there are 
fome pleafant {pots in it well furnifhed with grafs and corn, as nigh to Scalloway, 
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Ufnels, &c. in the Mainland, fome places in the parithes of Dunroffnefs alfo on the 
main, in the ille of Unit, &c. Hence fome years they will have twenty-fold of increafz, 
but this is more rare, for at other times, in feveral places, they will fearce have the. 
double of their feed. ‘They make much ufe of barley-bread, which appears to be fairer 
than their oat-bread, for their barley they take to be the be!t «rain, it agreeing better with 
the ground then oats. And asit is in Orkney fo is it here, ifany white corn be brought 
unto the country for feed, it will foon degenerate and become like their own. 

A think the kine and fhéep are of a greater fize, than they are in Orkney, though their 
horfes be of a lefs; as for the fheep I take them to be little lefs than they are in man 
places of Scotland; they lamb not fo foonas with us, for at the end of May their lambs 
are not come in feafon; their harveft alfo is much later, for they judge it very carly if 
they get their corns in againft the middle of Oétober ; they obferve that our feafons 
will be two months before theirs, but I do not think they differ fo much. . 

if their theep were well kept, it would be very pleafant to behold them in flocks, they 
being of divers colours: fome of a pied, others of a brown, others of a brown and white, 
others of a black colour, fome alfo have black {praings on their backs, others on their 
foreheads ; and fome fay they have as great a number of black fheep as they have of 
white; which diverfity of colours would render tham very beautiful, if they were taken 
due care of; for they neither wafh nor clip thet"meep, nor have they any fheers for 
that end, but pull the wool off them with their hands; which as it is painful to the 
beafts, fo it makes them look not fo well favoured, but like thefe with us, whofe wool 
is feratched with briars or thorns. ; 

Their ordinary drink is milk or water, or milk and water together, or a drink which 
they call Bland, moft common in the country, though not thought tc be very whole- 
fome ; which fo they make up, having taken away the butter from their churned milk, 
as likewife the thicker parts of this milk which remains after the butter is taken out, 
they then pour in fome hot water upon the ferum, whey, or the thinner part of the 
milk in a proportion to the milk. Which being done, they make ufe of it for their 
drink, keeping fome for their winter provifion: and this drink is fo ordinary with 
them, that there are many people in the country who never faw ale or beer in all their 
lifetime ; the ale is rare among them, they making bread of much of their barley-grain, 
but the Hamburgh beer both fmall and ftrong is to be had in plenty, though at a good 
rate, fix fhillings or eight thillings our pint ; which beer and other liquors, as alfo wheat- 
bread the Hamburghers bring with them in the month of May for fale, hence fome- 
times liquors, as beer, ale, &c. cannot be had for moncy, till the Hamburghers 
bring it. 

; The great confluence of ftrangers makes kine, fheep, hens, and almoft all victuals to 
fell at a greater rate than in Orkney, for often when the bufhes.are here, they will give 
double or triple for a fheep, or ahen, than it is to be bought in Orkney for; for the 
Hollanders with their buthes being néfmerous on thefe coafts; they fend fometimes 
afhore to buy frefh meats, which if to be had, they will not want for the price. 

They have fowls, efpecially fea-fowls, in great plenty, which do frequent the rocks, 
holms, &c. which they take as they do in Orkney, and are very beneficial to Me pro. 
prietors. There are alfo many eagles, which do great prejudice and hurt to the 
country 5 for the lambs they will lift up in their claws, and take whole to their nefts, 

. and falling down upon the fheep, they ffx one foot on the ground and the other on the 
fheep’s back, which they having fo apprehended, they firft pick out their eyes, and 
. then ufe the carcafes as they pleafe. All forts of duck and drake, dunter-geefz, cleck- 
geefe, ember-geefe, &c, they have as in Orkney. 
dD 
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‘They have many crows, but neither here nor in Orkney are they of that colour which 
they are of with us; for their heads, wings, and tail, only are black, but their back 
and breaft from the neck to the tail are of a grey colour, and the country people look 
upon it as a bad omen, when black crows come to thefe ifles, they portending that a 
famine will fhortly enfue. 

‘There are many conies in fome places, but no hares, neither are there any moor- 
fowls, which are numerous in Orkney ; fome fay that a few from Orkney have been 
brought over for trial, but they could not live here: no poddocks or frogs are to be 
feen, though many in Orkney. Neither are there any rats to be found, except in 
fome ifles, and thefe are greater than ordinary, and thought to come out of fhips, when 
riding at anchor nigh to the fhore, but they have mice in abundance. Neither are 
there are any venomous creatures in thefe ifles. They have many otters, one of which 
was fo tamed that it frequently ufed to bring fifhes out of the fea to a gentleman’s houfe 
in Hafkafhie, as one told me who knew the truth thereof. 

They have a fort of little horfes called fheltics, than which no other are to be had if 
not brought hither from other places; they are of a lefs fize than the Orkney horles, 
for fome will be but nine, others ten nives or hand-breadths high, and they will be 
thought big horfes there if eleven ; and although fo fmall yet are they full of vigour and 
life, and fome not fo high as oe prove to be the ftrongeft, yea there are fome 
whom an able man can lift up in his arms, yet will they carry him and a woman behind 
him eight miles forward and as many back: fummer or winter they never come into 
a houfe, but run upon the mountains in fome places in flocks, and if at any time in 
winter the ftorm be fo great that they are ftraitened for food, they will come down from 
the hills, whenthe ebb is in the fea, and eat the fea-ware, (as likewife do the fheep;) which 
winter ftorm and fcarcity of todder puts them out of cafe, and bringeth them fo very 
low, that they recover not their ftrength till about St. John’s mafs.day, the 24th of 
June, when they are at their belt : they will live till a confiderable age, as twenty-fix, 
twenty-eight, or thirty years, and they will be good riding in twenty-four, efpecially they 
will be the more vigorous and live the longer, if they be four years old before they be 
put to work, hele of'a black colour are judged to be the moft durable, and the pied 
often prove not fo good; they have been more numerous than now they are; the beft 
‘of them are to be had in Sanfton and Efton, alfo they are good in Waes and Yell, 
thefe of the leaft fize are in the northern ifles of Yell and Unft. 

The coldmefs of the air, the barrennefs of the mountains on which they feed, and their 
hard ufage may occafion them to keep fo little, for if bigger horfes be brought into the 
country, their kind within a little time will degenerate; and, indeed, in the prefent 
cafe we may fee the wifdom of Providence, for their way being deep and moffy in 
many places, thefe lighter horfes come through when the greater and heavier would 
fink down: and they leap over ditches very nimbly, yea up and down rugged mofly” 
braes or hillocs with heavy riders upon them, which I could not look upon but with 
admiration, yea I have fecn them climb up‘Bracs upon their knees, when otherwife 
they could not get the height overcome, fo that our horfes would be but little if at all 
ferviceable there. 

- Thé ‘great fithing which they have upon the coafts makes the place defirable to the 
natives, and to be frequented by ftrangers, it excelling any other ‘place of the King of 
Britain's dominions f-r herring, white and grey fifhing; the white fifhing they call the 
killin and ling, &c. their grey the filluks and feths ; there are alfo fometimes very ftrange 
fifhes here to be found, as about twenty-four years ago there came a great number of 
{mall thick fifhes into a voe on the fouth-fide of Nefton; they were of a golden colour, 
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very»pleafant to behold, they were about the bignefs of an ordinary trout, and all. of an 
equal fize ; they being very numerous, the country made much ufe of them, who judged. 
them very favoury, talting like a turbot ; and never before or fince that time were thefe 
fithes feen in thefe feas, as my informer an old gentleman could remember. Their tufk 
is a rare fifth but more ordinary with them, of which more when we come to {peak of 
their fifhing. Alfo many rare fhells are to be found on the coafts, but we had not 
time to inquire and look aiter them. : 

Through the ifles for fewel they have good peats in abundance, though in fome 
places they are at a diftance from them, as thofe who live in the Skerries are obliged 
to bring them from other ifles, as from Whalfey, and the paffage being dangerous many 
boats are caft away with them; fome alfo living in Dunrofnefs are at a lofs this way, 
they not having the mols at hand, as generally they have in other places on the Main. 
Much broken timber alto is driven afhore upon thefe ifles, fo that the inhabitants of the 
Skerries truft the one half of their provifion to this driven timber, and broken fhips 
in great quantity often caft afhore, partly through the many fhips that fplit on thefe 
ifles, and partly as the wreck of fhips caft away at fome diflance, which is brought 
here by the ebb from Norway, or other places lying to the eaft of Zetland. 

There are no trees in this country more than in Orkney; we faw fome old white 
and weather-beaten ftocks ftanding in Scalloway ; whatever reafons may be alledged 
for trees not growing in Orkney, far more do I judge they will hold in Zetland, both 
with refpect to the air and to the foil; there are alfo at Scalloway fome goofe and 
rizzer-berry buthes, which ufe every year to be laden with fruit, which are a great rarity 
in this place of the world. ; 

Many excellent herbs are found growing here, though little known or made ufe of: 
a certain Englifh phyfician and fkilled botanift who was at Lerwick fome years ago, 
told our hoft, that there were many choice and rural herbs here not to be found in 
England. ‘They have much fcurvy-grafs, God fo ordering it in his wife providence 
that juxta venenum nafcitur antidotum, that feeing the {curvy is the common difeafe -of 
the country, they fhould have the remedy at hand, 

There is here much lime-ftone, (though for aught I heard not to be found in Orkney,) 
which in fome places they have but lately come to the knowledge of, as in Unit but 
about four years fince, and in other places they know not yet how to ufe it; the 
parith of Tingwal (they fay) confifts almoft of lime-ftone, they having few if any other 
ftones than fuch. . 

The ftones wherewith they build are generally broad, and like flag-ftones ; by reafon . 
of which figure and fhape the ftones lying the more eafily, the builders are at lefs trouble’ 
in fitting them for the wall; and I have obferved that in fome houfes there jis little 
lime, clay, or any fuch thing for‘cementing of the building, which renders their dwell- 
ing fo much the colder, the piercing air paffing through between the chinks of the 
ftones, which they have no need of unger this cold and airifh climate. But fome of 
thefe houfes they may defignedly fo that the wind may have free paffage through 
them for drying of their fithes, which houfes fome call fkeos, 

There are feveral fuperftitious cuftoms and:prattices which the more ignorant people 
follow, fome of which we will have occafion to note in the fequel of this difcourfe, 
but not fo many did we hear of, as there in Orkney. But I hope the vigilance and 
diligence of our church in infpecting thefe ifles, and putting all to their duty, will prove 
a bleffed mean, in the hand of God, for the eradicating and utter abolifhing of thefe re~ 
litts of paganifm and idolatry. , 


I Sailing 
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Sailing about thefe coafts is often very dangerous, whence the waters prove graves 
to many of the inhabitants. While we were there in the mofith of May a boat was 
_caft away going by the fhore to Dunroffnefs, and a man and his fifter therein perifhed, 
and another man in her was faved by getting upon the keel of the boat ; and fome- 
times boats are caft away when not one faved. About the ifles are many blind rocks, 
which the natives fometimes unhappily fall and break upon, either through a miftake, 
or the tide and wind driving them upon them : at other times the wind rifing caufeth 
the fea fo to fwell that the waves breaking upon their {mall boats are ready to overfet 
them, and fometimes do: alfo though the winds be not fo ftrong, there will come 
flans and blafts off the land as to their fwiftnefs and furprifal fomething like to hurri- 
canes, which beating with a great impetus or force upon their fails, overturns the boat, 
and in a moment hurries them into eternity: by fuch a flan the Laird of Munas, a gen- 
tleman in this country is faid to have perifhed the former year 1699,.when within fight 
of his own houfe, and all that were in the boat with him, faid to be nine or ten perfons, 
fave one fervant who efcaped upon. the keel. I remember that night we came to 
the land of Zetland our feamen thought fit in their prudence not to fail too nigh the 
land for fear of fuch flans. ‘“ O to be as watchmen on our towers, looking out and 
waiting for the Lord’s coming.” 

For this caufe it is, that during@he winter feafon they have ordinarily converfe or 
commerce with none, except that thips be driven in’by ftrefs of weather ; for the open 
boats dare not come, and the clofe-decked not without danger, the fea commonly at 
that time being fo tempeftuous, the tides and roufts fo rapid, that they threaten all. 
who come near them with being fwallowed up: therefore it is, as they tell us, that 
from Oétober till April or May, they ordinarily fee no ftrangeys, nor know any news, . 
which makes the winter fo much the longer and wearifome unto them : an-inftance 
whereof we had, that the late Revolution, when his Highnefs the Prince of Orange our 
prefent King, was pleafed to come over to affert our liberties, and deliver us from-our 
fears, falling out in the winter, it was May thereafter before they heard any thing of-it 5 
and that fir(t they fay from a fifherman, whom fome would have had arraigned before 
them, and impeached of high treafon becaufe of his news, as fome did inform us. 

Their country lying very open, and in many places but thinly inhabited, expofeth them 
to the hoftile incurfions of pirates in 2 time of war, as of late the French did much in- 
felt their coafts, fome of their men landing did. by fhot kill their kine and fheep, and 
take them away with them ; yea fometimes they spared not the churches, but facrilegi- 
oufly robbed them, pulling down the timber thereof, as feats, &c, and taking them for 
burnwood; fo they did to a church in North Mevan. But they never came into Brafla 
Sound, left they had been locked up within land, winds turning contrary. . 

In the month of June they. have a clear light all the night over, for at the darkeft 
hour thereof, you will fee clearly to read a letter ; the fun fetteth between ten and 
eleven at night, and rifeth between one and twg inthe morning, but for this they have 
fo much the fhorter day and longer night in the winter.. 


Caar. VIL—A particular View is given of the feveral Parifoes, and mot confiderable Yes: 
in Zetland. 


"THUS far having confidered the ftate of the country in general, we come next to take 
fome particular view of the ifles, whici that I.may the better and more methodically do, 
I fhall lay before my reader the feveral parifhes, with fome brief defcription of the prin- 
cipal Ifles thereunto belonging. For as to the number of the ifles, 1 never heard an = 
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aé& account given thereof, there being many of them fmall, wherein is only a family or 
4wo, and fo but little noticed. 

The firlt is the parifh of Dunroffnefs on the Mainland to the fouth, and is the parith 
which lies next to Orkney’and Scotland, wherein are three churches, in which their 
minifter performeth divine fervice, Crofs-Kirk, Sanwich, and Fair Ifle; in this parifh 
are feveral very good voes or harbours commodious for fhipsto ridein. In this there is 
alfo much corn land, there ground bearing the richeft grain, in many places not fo mofly 
and covered over with heath, as other parifhes.are, which makes them to have lefs fuel, 
though more corn. Much of the land here is fanded, and the fea almott yearly gaineth 
fomething on the lower parts thereof; the land lying fo low and fandy in many places, 
is convenient for conies, which abound here about the nefs or fouthernmott point of 
land. In this parifh, there is a great fifhing, this fouthernmoft point hath two heads, 
Swinburgh Head, and Fitwalls Head, two high rocks feen by mariners coming from the 
fouth at a great diftance, which when difcovered they direét their courfe towards them. 

To the north-weft of the Nefs lies St. Ninian’s ifle, very pleafant ; wherein there is a 
chapel and an altar in it, whereon fome fuperftitious people do burn candles to this cay. 
Some take this ifle rather to be a kind of peninfula, joined to the main by a bank of 
fand, by which in an ebb people may go in theifle, though fometimes not without dan- 

er. . 

The Fair Ifle belongeth to this parifh, lying eight leagues or twenty-four miles to the 
fouth, or fouth and by eaft of Swinburgh Head, by Buchanan itis called infila bella, the 
pleafant or pretty ifle. Though Ido judge fair may be as well taken properly as appel- 
datively, for the ifle Faira or Fara, there being another ifle lying to the nosth of this 
which they call North Faira which relates to another Faira by fouth; now there is no 
ifle lying to the fouth of this North Faira, which hath any name that can be interpreted 
Faira, but-this Fair Ifle. Moreover I neither did fee, nor wasI informed of any thing, 
that afford us any reafon why this ifle fhould be fo appellatively taken and denomina- 
ted bella or Fair. ‘This Fair ifle rifeth high above the waters, and is feen by mariners at 
a great diftance ; it is about a mile and a half long from fouth to north, and nigh toa 
mule in breadth, the fide thereof towards the welt is a continued ragged rock trom one 
end to another, always beat upon by the impetuous currents of a {welling fea; above this 
weft fide is the craig which they call the Sheep Craig, whereon there are no houfes nor 
corn land, but fheep ufe to feed: the fide, lying to the eaft, is lower, declining towards 
the fea; there are in it two harbours, one upon the northern end, looking to Zetland, 
and another towards the fouthern point, but thips or boats do not ordinarily refort there- 
unto, if not put to it, and better cannot do, for fo it hath been a fafe thelter and refuge 
to many . 

There ufe to be about ten or twelve families in it, but now they fay death hath almoft 
depopulated the ifle, the fmall pox having lately raged there, and fwept away two thirds 
of the inhabitants, fo that there is not a fufficient number {pared to manage their fithing- 
boats ; that gentleman’s fon, above-mentioned, having touched here in his way to Zet- 
land. They have good pafturage for theep and kine, and fome corn land, and are very 
hofpital and kind. Their minifter ufeth to vifit them once in the year, in the fummer 
time, and ftaying with them about a month, preaching, baptizing their children and 
doing other parts of his paftoral work ; after which he returning to’ Zetland, they are 
without public ordinances till the next year’s revolution. 

The hawks, they fay, which are to be had in the Fair Ifle, are beft in Britain, which 
ufe to fly to Zetland or Orkney for their prey, thefe being the neareft lands, and fome- 
times they will find moor fowls in their nefts, which they behoved to bring from Ork- 
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ney, feeing there are none in Zetland, and the neareft ifle they could have them in was 
Stronza or Weltra, which is between forty and fifty miles of fea, over which at one 
flight they muft carry thefe fowls to their nets. 

Many fhips ufe to cruife about this Fair Ifle in the fummer time, and by it the Hol- 
land’s fleet going to or coming from the Eaft-Indies, ufe to pafs, though fometimesas in 
the late wars they failed by the north of Zetland, that they might be more free of danger. 
Ships alfo going to or coming from Norway or the eaft fea frequently pafs this way, 
when wind ferveth them fo to do: and this Fair Ifle being feen by them at fourteen or 
fixteen leagues diftance, in a clear day it is as a myth or mark for directing their courfes. 

The fecond is the parifh of Tingwall, lying on the eaft of the main to the north of 
Dunrofinefs, wherein are four churches, ‘lingwall, Whitenefs, Wifedale and Lerwick, 
but the minifter ufeth not to preach by turns at Lerwick, as he doth at his other three 
churches, he not finding himfelf obliged fo to do, it being but built lately at the ex- 
pence of the inhabitants, however fometimes he hath fermon there, and baptizeth their 
children. Lerwick in this parifh is now become the principal town in the country, lying 
on the eaft of the main at Braffa Sound, over againft the ifle of Braffa. 

Lerwick is more than half a mile in length, lying fouth and north upon the fide of the 
found, and will confilt of between’ two and three hundred families, it is but within thefe 
few years, that it hath arrived to fuch a number of houfes and inhabitants. It is become 
fo confiderable, becaufe of the many fhips which do yearly frequent the Sound, whereby 
merchants and tradefmen are encouraged to come and dwell in this place, and not for 
the pleafantnefs of its fituation, or the fertility of the country about, for it is built upona 

* rocky piece of ground, whercin they can have no ftreet, but a kind of a narrow paflage 
before their doors, betwixt them and the Sound, which in fome places will not admit of 
two men’s going in a breaft, and at the back of the town there is a hill of black mofs,. 
wherein they caft their pites, which in fome places cometh to their very doors, and no 
corn land is there about it, fave a little within the caftle, for near a mile of way. 

“Many of their houfes are very commodious to dwell in, moft of them being two ftories 
high, and well furnifhed within, their inhabitants confift of merchants, tradefmen, and: 
fifhers, who keep up a good trade with foreigners, from whom they buy much of their 
domeftic provifion, fome of them are perfons of a confiderable ftock, which they have 
many ways to improve for their advantage. ‘They are very civil and kind, of an oblig- 
ing temper, which we had the experience of, during our abode among them ; there are 
but few begging poor to be feen here, or in any place of the country, where we had oc-. 
cafion to be; there being a great ftore of fmall fifhes, for the fupply of their neceflity. 

They have upon their own charges built a convenient church, at the back of. the- 
middle of the town, and furnifhed it with good feats high and low ; they are at#prefenta 
part of the parifh of ‘Tingwall, but very defirous to be disjoined, and erected into a parifh: 
by themfelves, that fo they may enjoy a minifter of their own : for the promoting of which. 
good work, they are moit willing according to their ability to contribute for the fettling. 
ofa fund for a ftipend to a minitter, but not being in a capacity to give all, they refolved 
to make application to the government, for to have fome allowance out of the revenues 
of the bifhopric of Orkney, or otherwife as the wifdomt of the government. fhould {ee- 
meet, fo that there may be a competericy made up. 

Upon their application to us, we judging it moft convenient, yea neceflary, that this 
town, with fome of the adjacent country fhould be erected into a parifh, cherifhed this 
thetr pious defien: telling them. that we intended to recammend it to the commiftion 
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members of the refpedtive judicatories, before whom this affair fhall come, for the better 
effeCtuating the fame. For the town itfelf is confiderable, and the principal one in the 
country much frequented by the gentry; as alfo by ftrangers, in the fummer time. 
And their minifter preaching feldom here, they are ordinarily deftitute of gofpel ordi- 
nances; the people {carce being able, in the fummer feafon, and almoft impoffible for 
them in the winter, to travel tothe next church, where their minifter preacheth : it 
being about four miles diftance from them, of exceeding bad way, as we knew when 
we did perambulate the bounds. Which want of ordinances maketh their cafe very fad 
and deplorable; it nurfeth ignorance, occafioneth much fin, efpecially lorrid profa- 
nation of the Lord’s Day by ftrangers as well as by inhabitants; and doth effectually 
obftrud the converfion of fouls; preaching of the word being a fpecial means of con- 
vincing and converting finners, and building them up in holinefs and comfort through 
faith unto falvation. : 

At the north end of the town is the caftle or citadel of Lerwick, begun to be built in 
the time of the Duteh war anno 1665; by workmen fent by authority from Scotland, 
for that end, but the work was never perfected, the workmen returning home anno 1667. 
At that time alfo three hundred foldiers were fent over, for the defence of the country, 
againft the hoftile incurfions of the Hollanders, and were quartered in places near to the 
fort, who likewife returned home about the fame time with the workmen: the garri- 
fon could do much to command the Sound. (for then there was no town here) fo that 
none durft land nigh unto them; the walls are yet in a good condition, high in fome 
places without, but filled up with earth within, whereon they raifed their cannon; ia 
the weakelt part of the wall towards the north, there hath been a fally-port, dangerous 
to attack, by reafon of a deep ditch before it, fed by a {pring, into which the garrifon 
by cunning artifices might endeavour to draw the enemy, who, by the ftratagems of war 
thus being brought on and enfnared, did incontinently fink down into the Sound below 
them at the foot of the hill, whereupon the caftle is fituated: within the walls is a houfe 
of guard, which hath been two ftories h€h, burnt by the Dutch, after that our foldiers 
had left the fort. Upon the walls towards the Sound are ftanding three iron cannons, 
one a fix, another a feven, and a third a ten-pdunder, not left by thefe who kept garri- 
fon, but fince that time within thefe thirty years taken out of the fea nigh to Whalfey, 
a thip of force there being caft away about eighty years before, which guns the inhabi. 
tants of Lerwick lately mounted upon the walls of the caftle, whereby they might be in 
a capacity to defend themfelves againft the French privateers, who at any time fhould 
come up the Sound and affault them. 

Between Lerwick and the ifle of Braffa on the eaft lieth a pleafant bay or found, com- 
monly cgjled Brafla Sound, famous for its being fo fafe a road for fhips to anchor and 
ride in, and that in the greateft ftorm, being inclofed with land on every fide, except 
the entry thereunto from the fouth, which is half a mile broad, but wishin the found-as 
at Lerwick it isa mile ; it hath another narrow paffage at.the north end.of it, but dan- 
gerous to go out or in at, becaufe of fome blind rocks therein. This found is the or- 
dinary place to which the Holland bufhes do refort in time of herring fifhing, who, be- 
fore they put out their nets, (which mutt not be, according toa law they have among 
themfelves, before the 24th of June,) ufe to come here and put themfelves thips and 
nets in order, and the time by them appointed being come, they all go to fea together, 
fithing near to this land: fometimes there have been feen in the Sound two thoufand, 
or two thoufand two hundred fail at once, and every year fome hundreds.as five, fix, or 
feven hundred. Yea fometimes fo thick do the fhips lie in. the found,.that they fay a 
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might go from one fide of the found to the other, ftepping from fhip to fhip ; and du- 
ring their fifhing they will come in to the found for frefh water, or other -neceffary? 
provifion, and return to fea again. . 

To this parith of Tingwal aifo belongeth Scalloway, lying on the weft fide of the 
Mainland, four miles, which is the breadth of the country in that place from Lerwick. 
It was formerly the chief town in the country, and the feat of the prefbytery, enjoying by 
far a pleafanter fituation than Lerwick, about which is good grafs and corn, and fome 
meadow, betwixt which and the church of Tingwal is the Strath of ‘Tingwal, two miles 
of hard, even, and pleafant way ; they fay about Scalloway is as pleafant a fpot as is in 
all this country. In all the towns there will be fcarce eighty cr one hundred perfons, 
there not being fueh encouragement by trade to-live here as at Lerwick. 

At the eat or fouth-eait end of the town ftands the caftle of Scalloway, built anno 
1600, by Patrick Earl of Orkney, fon to Robert Stewart alfo Earl of Orkney, who 
built the palace of Birfa formerly mentioned: above the gates, as we enter into the 
houfe, there is this infcription, Patricius Orchadia & Zetlandia Comes, and below the in- 
fcription this diftich, Cujus fundamen faxum eft domus illa manebit ; Labilis 2 contra, fi ft 
arena perit. That houle whofe foundation is on a rock fhall ftand; but if the fand it 
fhallfall. ‘The reafon of the.infcription is reported to be this: the Earl greatly op- 
prefled both Orkney and Zetland; and particularly at the building of this houfe,shis 
hand lay very heavy on the poor people, by caufing them in great numbers to- be em- 
ployed about the building, which could not but divert them from their ordinary work, as 
fifhing, &c. whereby they provided fuftenance for themfelves and families. “After this, 
one Mr. Pitcairn, minifter of North Mevan, faid to bea godly and zealous man, coming 
to pay his refpects to the Earl, the Earl defired him to compofe a verfe, which he might 
put upon the frontifpiece of his houfe ; from this the minifter took occafion to lay be- 
fore the Earl his great fin of oppreffion, upon which the Earl’s anger was incenfed, and 
in his rage he threatened him with imprifonment. However the Earl afterwards coming 
to fome compofure of fpirit, Mr. Pitcairn faid unto him, Well if you will have a verfe, I 
thall give you one from exprefs words of holy fcripture, Luke vi; which verfe the Earl 
being pleafed with, caufedit to be in{cribed on the lintel above the gate, with Luke vi. added 
to the verfe, the minifter thereby infinuating that this houfe could not ftand long, having 
fuch a fandy foundation as oppreffion. As indeed neither did it, for fhortly after the 
Earl being beheaded, the houfe was not taken care of, and is now become ruinous. 

And herein the wife providence of God may be obferved, that as the infcription on 
the gate of the palace of Birfa in Orkney did hold forth the ambition of the father, fo 
this infcription on the gate of the caftle of Scalloway in Zetland did fhew thewppreflion 
of the fon; and though it may be many years fince the death of them both, yet the 
very houfes built by them, to make their honour and grandeur to appear, do yet ftand 
to their difhonour and infamy, and in a manner do bear witnefs againft them: fo truly 
verified in them, is that fcripture, ‘ That though the inward thoughts of great men 
be that their houfes fhall continue for ever, and their dwelling places to all generations ; 
neverthelefs they being in honour and not underftanding, are like the beatts that perith. 
And the righteous fhall be in everlafting remembrance: but the name of the wicked 
thall rot.” . 

‘The houfe or caffle is three ftories high befide‘kitchens and wardrobe, and hath in it 
many excellent chambers, and other apartments with their feveral conveniences; alfo there 
hath been much good painting, fome of whichis yet to be feen, though much defaced ; 
the chambers are high between floors, but efpecially the gallery or dining-room : in the 
kitchen there is a well in the fide of a wall, the water whereof is very good though 
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little ufed: the flates have for the moft part fallen from the roof, and are daily falling 
with every ftorm, fo that the timber, much of which is yet very good and frefh, is be- 
ginning to rot and confume, by the rain falling through the houte from floor to floor. 
The ftone wills are yet in a goad condition, they being confiderably thick ; in the build- 
ing are many free-itones, us lintels, Jams, &c. which they fay were brought from Scot. 
land. I give a more particular account of this houfe, becaufe built in this country, and 
to thew how tranfient, pafling, and perithing, the glory and riches of the world are. In 
this caltle of Scalloway fome Englith foldiers for fome time kept garrifon, when their 
army was in Scotland. ; : 

The church of Wildale, which belongeth to this parith, is much frequented by the fu- 
perftitious country people, who light candles therein, drop moncy in and about it, go: 
on their bare knees round it, and to which in their (traits and ficknefs they have their re+ 
courfe, yea fome are fo filly as to think, that if they be in any diftrefs, though not at this 
church, yet if they turn their faces to it, God will hear them. One of the juitices. told 
us, that though they have laid out themfelves to get thefe fuperftitious conceits eradicat- 
ed, yet they cannot get it altogether effeCtuated, but {till they continue among the peo- 
ple. A minifter alfo told me, that it was much frequented by women, who, when they: 
defire to marry, went to this church making their vows and faying their prayers there, 
fo affuring themfelves that God would caufe men come ia {uit of them ; but this is not 
now fo much in ufe as formerly. 

Before Scalloway lieth a little ifle called Troudra two or three miles long, wherein are: 
a few families. 

The third parith is Nefton to the eaft of the Main, to which belongs four churches, 
two on the main, and other two in ifles; in Nefton is good harbouring and many grey: 
filhes. 

To the north-eatt lies the ifle of Whalfey, wherein is a church, it is about three miles 
long and as many broad. Were are great rats and very numerous, which do infeft the 
ifle, deftroying their corns and other goods. 

From Whal‘zy to the eaft lies the Skerries, feveral broken ifles, wherein is a 
church, here are two good harbours, but dangerous to enter, by reafon of rocks that 
lie before them, but when in, fhips will ride very fafely: there are no pites in them, 
but many fhips being caft away upon them, the inhabitants make ufe-of the wreck for 
burn-wood, and alfo bring fome pites from Whalfey. Here was caft away that great 
and rich fhip, called the Carmelan of Amfterdam, anno 1 664, when the war was between 
us and the Hollanders, computed to the value of 3,002,000 of guilders, wherein were 
fome chefts of coined gold (of which more above in our defcription of Orkney,) and 
none of the men, as they report, were faved but four, who were on the top-mait, dif- 
covering the land; but before they could give timely advertifement to.the captain, the 
fhip {truck on a rock, and the maft breaking by the deck, the top thereof. fell on one of 
the fkerries, and fo thefe four men perifhed not with the reft of their company ; they 
fay for twenty days after the inhabitants of the Skerries drank. liberally of the ftrong 
liquors driven on fhore in cafks. It is faid this fhip fo richly laden was bound for the- 
Eaft-Indies. . 

In the way from Brafla Sound to Nefton, lies the blind rock called the Unicorn, the 
top whereof is feen at a low ebb, upon which the fhip.called:the Unicorn was.caft away, 
wherein was William Kircaldy of Grange, who, purluing the Earl of Bothwell, followed 
him fo clofe, that they were within gun fhot of one another, but Bothwell: coming firft 
through Braffa Sound got in a pilot, which. Grange negleéing to do, they both: failed 
through the northern paffage of Brafla Sound; and Bothwel’s pilot having a great re. 
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ward promifed him, if they fhould efcape, ran down by the fide of this rock upon which 
the Unicorn did fpilt, and fo Bothwel got free of the danger he was in, by this hot 
purfuit. It is molt dangerous failing among thefe ifles wiihout a pilot. 

The fourth parifh is Delton on the Main, wherein are two churches, it Heth north-eat 
anid fouth-eaft; here are many grey fifhes taken, whereas in the northern ifles of Unik 
and Yell they lay out themfelves more for the taking of white fith, as killing, ling, &c. 

On the ealt lies Fifholm, to the north-eaft Little Rue, and on the weft Meikle Rue, 
eight miles long, and two miles broad; wherein a good harbour. All thefe ifles have 
their own advantages. 

‘The fifth is Saniting and Efting lying on the Main between Delton and Waes wherein 
are two kirks, one in Sanfting and another in Efting, The way in this parith is very 
bad, and the people are faid to be among the pooreft and naughtieft in all the country ; 
here is good pafture for fheep, and the beft wool; as alfo the beft fheltics. 

Nigh to Sanfting and Efting lie feveral fmall pleafant ifles, Vemantrie, a pleafant iffe 
full of harbours, Oxney, Papa Little, Hildefha, &e. 

The fixth is Waes on the main to the weft, to it belongs four churches, one in Waes, 
another in Sandnefs, the third in the ifle of Papa-ftour, and the fourth in the ifle of 
Fowla. To the fouth of Waes lieth the ifle of Vaila, wherein a cat will not live, of 
which more afterwards. 

The ifle of Papa-ftour is faid to be the pleafanteft little ifle in all this country, two miles 
Jong, and well furnifhed with fuel, grafs, corn, rabbits, &c. In it are four good har- 
bours, one to the fouth, two to the north, and one to the weft, nigh to this ifle lies the 
Lyra Skerries, fo called, becaufe the lyres (thefe fat fowls, fpoken of in our defcription 
of Oreney,) do frequent this Skerrie. 

Foula lies about eighteen miles weft from the Main, it is about three miles long, 
wherein ahigh rock feen at a great diftance 1 have ‘heard fay, that in a calm and 
clear day, they will fee it from Orkney : there is only one place in it for harbouring, 
“which if you do not hit, you will be driven to the fea, what by wind and tide. Their 
corn Jand is all in one end of it; and the inhabitants live moft by fowls and eggs, which 
are very numerous, and they are the beft climbers of rocks in all the country. 

The feventh is North-Mevan on the Main lying to the north, wherein are three kirks, 
Hilfwick, Oloberry and North-Rhae, they report, the people of this parifh to be dif- 
creet and civilized, beyond their neighbouring parifhes; which, under God, is owing 
to the labours of Mr. Hercules Sinclair, fometime minifter there, reputed to be zealous 
and faithful: he, in his zeal again{t fuperflition, razed Crofs-Kirk, in this parifh ; be- 
caufz the people fuperftitioufly frequented it: and when demolifhed, behind the place 
where the altar ftood, and alfo beneath the pulpit, were found feveral picces of filver in 
various fhapes, brought thither as offerings by affli€ted people, fome being in the form 
of a head, others of an arm, others of a foot, accordingly as the officers were diftreffed 
in thefe parts of the body ; as a friend of his, a prefent minifter in the country, did in- 
form me. O that the pains and expence thefe fuperftitious fouls have been at, might excite 
us the more dutifully to ferve and worfhip our God in fpirit and in truth! here are 
alfo many more people in this parifh, who can write and read, and give a tolerable ac 
count of their proficiency in the knowledge of the principles of religion, than there are 
in others. ; 

‘Before it lies Lamma a fmall pleafgntifle; as alfo another to the weft-north-weft. 

The eighth is Braffa, anjifle to the eaft of Tingwal and Lerwick to which three 
churches do belong, two in Brafla, but only in-one of them, they nfe. to attend ordi- 
nances ; the other being built nigh to the manfe, for their late old minifter’s accommoda- 
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tion. Braffa is about five miles long and two broad, al! covered with heather, except 
{ome corn land by the coafts. “ Bofore Braffa to the eaft lies the Nofs of Bradfa, a {mall 
ifle wherein is one family ; it hath a high rock lying open to the eaft fea, and feen by 
mariners at a diftance, 

‘The minifter of Braffa alfo hath a church in the ifle of Burra, which he goeth to every 
fecond Sabbath, it lying nigh to the Mainland, weft-fouth-welt from Scalloway, fo that 
the minifter is obliged to travel from the eaft to the welt fide of the Mainland when he 
goeth to this his church. The ifle will be three miles long, divided in the middle into 
two final ifles by a fea-break. The church is very large, and hath a high fteeple in it. 
To the fouth.fouth-eatt of Burra lies Haveroy, a mile and a half long. Both in Burra 
and Haveroy is good pafture, and about them good fifhing. 

The ninth is Yell, an ifle north-eaft and by the eaft from the Main, fixteen miles long, 
and as to breadth it is much like the figure 8, becaufe of the many creeks and voes 
which divide and cut the land, yet in fome places it is fix or eight miles broad: in it 
are three churches and many old little chapels ; it is more mofly than fome other ifles, 
though there be in it fome good pafturage and corn land. To the eaft of Yell lics. 
Hafkathie, two miles long; to the fouth-weft Samphrey, one mile long; to the weft. 
fouth-weft Biggai, a mile and a half long, all pleafant, and well graffed, having much 
fuel, and efpecially excellent for fifhing ; for if the wind btow from the wet, the boats. 
can lie on the eaft ; if from the eaft, ¢! ey can lie on the welt fide of thefe ifles, and that 
nigh to the fhore. 
: To the eaft-north-eaft of Yell lies Fetlor, five miles long and four broad; in it fome- 
chapels and Pitts houfes, as there are likewife in feveral other of the iffes. In.his ifle 
there isa church wherein the minifter of Yell preacheth every fourth Sabbath ; it ufed 
formerly to have been ferved by a preaching deacon, but the vicar by his diligence hath. . 
got the minifter of Yell alfo obliged to ferve in Fetlor, though Yell be more than, fufti- 
cient for any one man to have the charge of, 

The tenth parifh is Unit, eight miles long, and four miles broad in many places ; in’ 
it three churches ; it is faid to be the largeft pleafant ifle in all this country; in it alfo: 
three harbours, Uzia Sound, Balta Sound, and Burra Firth 3 here fome good corn land 
and pafturage ; alfo feveral old chapels (of which more afterwards). A little ifle called 
Uzia lieth off Unit, a mile and a half long, as likewife feveral pleafant holms. Untt 
is the moft northern ifle in the King of Britain’s dominions, under the fixty-firft de. 
gree of latitude. : 

Thus I have given fome account of the feveral parithes within the bounds of the ifles 
and country of Zetland, and Hinted at, if not all, yet the greateft part of the ifles, the. 
principal whereof are Untt, Yell, Fetlor, Brau, and Burra, 

Whence we fee there is no minifter here, but hath at leaft two churches, wherein he 
difpenfeth gofpel ordinances, and fome of them hath three, and others four. Some of 
which churches are at a great diftance from one another, to travel-to which is not only 
toilfome and dangerous to the refpedtive minifters, they alfo not having little manfes or 
houfes for their accommodation when they come to them; though often when ftorms. 
do arife they will be detained in the ifles for fome time until they leflen: not only [- 
fay is this troublefome to the minifters, but highly prejudicial to the people, among. 
whom the work of the gofpel is greatly retarded (as we had occafion likewife to note 
concerning Orkney), few. of the people ufing to xepair to other churches when there is 
not public worthip at their own, which at moft will be but‘one of two Sabbaths, and in 
many places but one in three or four, and in fome not to Be had for fome mopths, 
which as undoubtedly occafioneth great ignorance, fo many grofs fcandale, as adultaries, 
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fornications, &c. ; the faithful preaching of the gofpel doing much, if not to convince. 
and convert, yet to moralife a people, and put a reftraint to thefe horrid enormities. 

And though the difficulty would not be fmall, if at all it could be got done, to have 
miniflers conftantly to preach in the feveral churches, even in the moft corifiderable 
ifles, Yet there might be fome more minifters here than there are; four or five at leaft, 
to whom the tithes, if Aghtly employed, could afford a fufficient maintenance; as one 
miniffer more in the parith of Dunroflnefs on the main, and another ia the ifle of Yeil, 
&c., which charges at prefent are very great, and cannot well be ferved by the minifters 
they have. The tithes are farmed to vicars, a kind of inferior tackfmen, who in fome 
places do not only opprefs the people, but are uneafy to the minifters, not paying them 
what they are obliged to pay till they pleafe, which often they will not do-for fome years. 
The minifters, fuffering by this piece of injuftice, laid it before the commiffion, as one 
of their grievances, which they craved might be redreffed, and for that end application, 
might be made to the government. 


Crap. VILL, de Account of the ancient Monuments, Curiofities, Strange Providences, &Sts 
moft obfervable in the Iles of Zetland, 


THE works of creatiéh and providence are all very wonderful, fought out of them 
who have pleafure therein, amongtt’ which foine more ordinarily occur and are the fub= _ 
ject of our meditation, and others not fo commonly prefenting themfelves are the more 
furprifing and amufing: both which are to be had a due regard unto, they being either 
mediately or immediately, by or without fecond caufes, the work of the Lord, and the 
operation of his hands; and feeing there are fome things that deferve their own obfer- 
vation, which either I had occafion to fee or to hear of in Zetland, I thall give a brief 
relation thereof, not denying but that there may be other things no lefs, if not more, 
obfervable there which we came not to the knowledge of. : 

‘The Pidts houfes, which are frequent through this country, the inhabitants take much 
notice of, as being the ancienteft monuments they have, fome of which are more, others 
lefs ruinous; they are round, in the form of fome dove-cotes, or fomething like unto 
an egg bulging out in the middle, but narrower at the bottom, and yet more narrower 
at the top: they have a litele door for an entry, at which a man of an ordinary ftature: 
could not enter without bowing, within which door there is a ftair going up between 
two ftone walls, leading to the feveral apartments : inftead of windows they have fits, 
or long narrow holes in the wall, fuch as aré in many of our old caftles for the con. 
veyance of light unto them: they are ftrongly built, but the conveniency for dwelling 
hath been but little; for their diameter is but about ten or twelye feet, and their height 
fcarce twenty or twenty-four. I think thefe Pi€ts houfes are much like Arthur’s oven 
upon the water of Carron, in Stirling-hire. . 

Thefe have been the domiciles or dwellings of the Pitts, the old-if not the firtt inha~: 
-bitants of this country, who were very numerous in the north of Scotland; and in 
Orkney having their own kings, as hath been faid in our. defeription of Orkney, They 
are conveniently fituated through the ifles, each one being within the fight of another 3 
hence in a few hours advertifements could be given by fire, or other figns they might 
condefcend upon, through the whole country, fignifying unto them any danger, that 
being thereby alarmed they might meet tégether, or be upon their own defence. ‘Thefe- 
houfes are alfo called burghs, which in the old Teutonick or Saxon language fignifieth: 
a town having a wall‘or fome kind of an enclofure about it; as alfo-a ca(tie, for as one 
obferveth in his Didionary, or explanation of our molt ancient Englith words : * All 
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places that in old time had among our anceftors the name of borough, bury, or burug, 
Were places one way or other fenced and fortified... Whence it appears that thefe houfes 
have been caltles, or places of defence, to the Pidts, feeing it is generally acknow- 
Jedged that both the Piéts and the Saxons were originally defcended of the fame Ger 
man nation, and fo might call thetr caflles by the fame name. I have alfo heard it ob- 
ferved, that in Orkney feveral places, wherein of old they ufedeto bury their dead, were 
ealled burghs fo likewife thefe houfes in Zetland might ferve for the fame purpofe, 
from the Saxon word byring, or burigiig, or beregcing, which we now call burying. 

T enquired if there was any place or hill here which they call Thule or Ule, if fo be 
we could receive any information or light from them concerning the Thule of the an- 
cients ; but they anfwered they knew none of that name, osly there was an ifle wherein 
a high hil called Foula, on the weft fide of the Mainland ; but to fuppofe that ever the 
ancient Romans underftood ‘Thule thereby, befide other things that might be alledged, it 
would be a manifelt ftretching of, and an ofcring viclence to the word: but although 
what this place is hath been much controverted by ancient and iwodern authors, attempt- 
ing the difcovery thereof, yet it is gencrally agreed upon that -it is toward the north, 
and many take it to be one of the Britith ifies; and a late author, in an Eflay concern. 
ing the ‘Thule of the Ancients, endeavoureth to prove it to be the north-eaft part of 
Britain, lying over-againtt the ifles of Orkney, citing fome atthors to this purpole, as 
Conradus Celtes: Orcadibus qua cincta fuis Tyle ct glacialis infula et Claudian, madue- 
runt fanguine fifo Orcades incaluit PiGlarum fanguine Thule ; Scotorum cumulos flevit gla 
cialis ferne. And others who call ‘thule Britanvicarum injularum feptentrionaliffiinam, 
the moft northern of the Britith ifles. Iceland alfo lays claim to if; and the above 
cited author fuppofeth Iceland to be the ‘Thule, but I judge without any thadow of 
truth 3 for befide what is now faid, 1 greatly doubt if ever the Romans had the know- 
ledge of Iceland, their eagles never having come and been dilplayed to the north of 
Scotland or Orkney: Jniperii fuerae Romani Scatia limes, faith the great Scaliger. 
Ptolomy will have it to be among the ifles of Zetland: and Boeth, our hiitorian, diftin. 
guifhcth between a firit and a fecond Thule, calling Ha the firft, and Louifa the fcond, 
which are reckoned among the ifles called H brides. So faith Bocth. “ Péelamaus 
inter Sehethlandicas infilas que ultra Orchades funt, aut prosime Norvegiam fitam vult, 
Aaud quaguam propter immenfam intercapedinem intelligi potefl. Nos autem Ham primam 
Leuifam Hebridum prejantifjinam fecundam Thulen vocamus. But 1 incline to think, 
that although fome might defign a particular place by the Thule, yet generally by a 
fynecdoche, ufual with the Roman authors, they might denote all thefe places remote 
from them to the north, and efpecially Britain, and the northern parts thereof, whither 
their arms <id come. 

In the parifh of North-Mevan is Mons Ronaldi, or Rons Hil, the higheft in all this 
country, from which fome do fay they will fee the body of the fun all the night over in 
the month of Jane; which cannot be for the reafon alledged in our defcription of Ork+ 
ney, why it could not be feen from the top of the hill of Hoy ; though reafon and ex- 
perience fhew they have a clearer light in Zetland in the night-time, during the fummer 
feafon, than they can have in Orkney, Zetland being more than a degree to the north 
of Orkney, and confequently ay the farther north the thorter night, ull at length there 
be no night a all; fo that if it were poffible to fail holding a northern courle till we 
cwere under the pole, having it for our zenith or vertical point, we would have a con- 
tinual.day without any night for feveral months, the fun all that time deferibing a circle 
almoft parallel to our horizon; I fay almoft parallel, becaufe befide the diurnal, there 
is alfo the annual motion of the fun in the ecliptic. O how exaét and-beautiful an 
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order and fymmetty is to be feen in the works of God; they all fpeaking forth the 
goodnefs, wifdem, and power of their Maker. 

What a wonderful creature is the fun, ‘ coming forth asa bridezrcom out of his 
chamber, and rejoicing as a ftrong man to run his race,” abfolving every day his cir- 
cuit round our terreltrial globe from cait to weft, and travelling ev ery year between 
his tropics (the limits and boundaries preferibed him of God, beyond which he is not 
to pafs), from fouth to north and from north to fouth, giving fhorter days to thofe who 
inhabit the middle of the carth under the torrid zone, they not being able to bear his 
longer continuance above their horizon, because of his fcorching heat, but ‘longer to 
thefe who can better endure it under the temperate, and yet longelt to thofe who live 
neareft to the frigid zones, or to the poles, whom his heat cannot prejudice, as it doth 
thefe who live'under or near to the line or middle of the earth, on was he darteth 
down his perpendicular rays ; wherefore the wifdom of his Maker will have him ftay a 
fhorter time above their horizon. How wonderful then in counfel and excellent in 
working is this God, whereupon not only his faints do blefs him for the benefits where- 
with they are loaden, but all his works do praife him after their manner ! 

There are feveral caves here or hollow places in and through the rocks; particularly 
there is one in the ifle of Unt, entering from the fea at one fide of the ifle, and oppofite 
thereunto; on the other fide th: ‘re is another going in, as it were meeting the former, 
unto the end of any of which nons will undertake to go, though it hath been attempted 5 
the rage of the fea in thefe caverns of the earth, the “failing of the light of day, and the 
raggednefs of the rocks by which they muft pafs, making it terrible unto them, as allo 
the thicknefs of the air, fomething annoying them ; but the entries thereunto bejng: 
oppofite one to another, giveth ground to judge that it is a continued cave from the 
one fide of the ifle to the other, thouzh four miles broad; which cannot be thought to: 
be artificial, but natural, wafhed through by the violence of the waves; and the Iefs 
wonder it is for it fo to be, if we confider that if gutta cavat lapidem, much more rapidi 
et tumidi fludtus cavabunt, that if in a fhort time the drop will wear the ftone, much 
more in the tract of fome thoufands of years, the raging and tempeftuous waves daily 
breaking on the rocks will produce this effect, and that more in iome places than in- 
others, where the rock will be more friable and brittle, and the force of the waves lefs 
broken by the bounding and fwaddling fand. 

There is fomething like unto this yet more furprifing in the ifle of Foula, on the welt 
fide of the Mainland, if it be true what is ftoricd of it. In this ifle, on the top of ahill, 
there is a hole, the mouth whereof may be (and fome fay now is) covered with a flate- 
flone going downwards to the bettom of the rock, which is faid to be of a great depth ; 
particularly a Dutch fhip-mafter is reported to have made a trial thereof, for the grati- 
fying his curiofity, by taking up‘a harrel of lines with him, which he let all down,.and 
yet could not found the bottom: fome fay he let down two barrels, which is very won- 
‘derful, confidering a barrel of lines is reckoned to be feveral, fome fay nine, miles in 
Tength, What can be the reafon of: fuch a conveyance from the top of the rock to. the 
bottom? and further, if we may give credit to what is faid, | cannot poflibly imagine 
for that fuch a thing fhould be done by art, we cannot well cénceive the reafon why, 
nor the manner how it could be done, and ‘that nature thould have fach an operation. 
will be as difficult to. unfold. * 

‘That this country is generally mofly, foft, and fpungy, hath been formerly told, as 
likewify that it is dangerous for people to travel through it, of wh:ch many inftances 
may he given; I fhall only name two, which | had from the minifters of the repective 
bou.ds: one travelling in the ifle of Yell fell into fuch a mofly and loofe piece of 
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ground, his horfe beneath him, furniture and all fank down, and was no more feen, 
and he himfelf with great difficulty ftruggled out and was faved. Andwanother in the 
parifh of Tingwal on the’ Main, not long fince, walking on foot not far from his own 
houle, fell into fuch another place, wherein there did not appear to be any hazard and 
over which feveral times formerly he thought he had paffed with fafety, and fank down 
to the arm-pits, but he by ftretching out his arms, keeping his head over the furface of 
the ground, by the help of his fervant then providentially with him, and a ftaff 
fixed in the ground, got wreltled out; fo dangerous is it travelling here even to the 
inhabitants. : 

On the welt fide of the ifle of Ferlor, there is a place whereon a gentleman’s houfe 
called Uatta, into which place or houfe if a marirer’s needle and compafs be brought 
the needie refteth not in its poles, as it doth in other places, but hath a tremulous un- 
dulating motion, and fometimes turneth round, as fome fay, to all the points of the 
horizon ; and a gentleman who was inquifitive to know the truth of this told me, that 
upon trial he found it to be fo, and further to try the experiment he took the compafs 
to the top of the houfe, where it had the fame effet. And one of the minifters of the 
northern ifles informed me, that if any fhip or boat failed by, or came nigh unto that 
place, the fame did befal their compafs. “ Alfo thereis a little hill nigh to the fea on the 
welt fide of the ifle of Whalfey, to which if the compafs be brought the flower de luce, 
or that point which is ordinarily obverted:to the north, turneth about to the fouth, 
‘but if the compafs be removed the diftance of two or three feet from the top of the 
hill, there is no fuch effe&t produced: this the late minifter of the place affured me 
of, having tried the experiment. = 

he many wonderful properties and effeéts of the magnet or load-ftone, and of other 

things endued with, or which do partake of this magnetic virtue difcovered in thefe 
latter ages, hath defervedly raifed the admiration of philofophers, and awakened them 
to make a diligent inquiry and fearch into the reafons of thefe ftrange phenomena, 
‘That the magnet hath two poles anfiwering to the poles of the world, to which it turn- 
eth itfelf, that the loadftone draweth iron unto it; that iron brought unto and rubbed 
, upon the load{tone receiveth from it that attractive, or as fome will have it, that impulfive 

virtue and power, and other qualities inherent in it (hence the invention of the needle, 
fo ufeful and neceffary to mariners for direéting of their courfes 3} that if there be two 
fpherical loadftones, they will turn to one another, as each of them doth to the poles of 
the earth, and if they be detained in a contrary pofition, they will flee from one an- 
other: and fo it is with the needle in the compafs, when a loadftone or piece of iron is 
brought unto it, the needle either cometh to, or flecth from it according to its fitu- 
ation, wherefore mariners are careful that no iron be in nor lying near unto their light- 
room where the compafs ftandeth. ‘That though you fhould take the needle from its 
beloved pole, yet when let alone and left to itfelf, it will incontinently "move and take 
no reft until it return thereunto; thefe ftrange and uncouth properties hath the load.” 
fone, as likewife many others no lefs altonithing, reckoned up by its admirers, many 
of which are known to the rudeft and moft illiterate mariner; but to explain the na. 
ture of the loadftone, ard to refolve and anfwer the propofals of nature upon the head, 
by giving the reafons of thefe admirable effets, hoc opus, hic labor eft, this is the diffi. 
culty, which kath vexed, many, and taken" up the ftudies of the fageft and moft in. 
genious modern philofophers. © - ae: 

I thall not prefume to give the reafon of this {trange phenomenon, the needle’s leav- 
ing its reft at the pole and betaking itfelf to fuch a motion, whether tremulous and 
undulating, or circular round the points of the compais, or the flower de luce,. turning 
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to the fouth., Only I would fuggeft two things, which if they tend not to clcar whai is 
propofed, they will further hold out how wonderful the loadftone and its. properties 
are. Firlt, upon the ordinary fuppofition, whereby thefe properties are explained, that 
the earth is as a great loadftone, on the furface and exterior parts whereof a great number 
of volatile fcrew-like particles, called the magnetic matter, do inceflantly move, travel. 
lig from pole to pole alongft the furface of the earth, whereby the poles of thc load- 
ftone and the point of the needle affected with its virtue, are obverted to the poles of 
the world; which fuppofition being made, we would know that this magnetic matter 
may not always have the fame motion, but in fome places it may be upward and per- 
pendicular to the furface of the earth; fo that in thele places whcre they thus move 
perpendicularly, the needle will not be determined to one point, more than to another 
of the horizon, this matter alike affeGling all the parts of the needle by its perpendicu- 
Jar motion; which the ingenious Rohault alledgeth as the reafon why the compafs 
ferveth not the ufe of the Hollanders, when they have failed far to the north in order 
to find out a new and fhorter paflage to the Eaft Indies, their needle then not turning 
to the poles as it doth in other places, but alike to all the points of the horizon, the 
motion of the magnetic matter in thefe more northern places, being in lines perpendi- 
cular to the furface of the earth: and fo likewife it may fall out in other places, where 
a greater quantity of this magnetic matter rifeth from the earth. 

A fecond thing that I would take notice of is that this magnetic matter in its paflage 
from pole to pole meets with feveral iron mines, into which it goeth afide, fo diverting 
its ftraight courfe between the poles, becaufe it finds an eafier paflage through the pores ° 
of the iron than by paffing through other places; hence the variation of the com- 
pafs is judged to be, fo much talked of by mariners, in fome places greater, and in others 
lefs, accordingly as the magnetic matter is more or lefs determined by-the feveral iron 
mines into which it turneth afide; now in fome places it may fo fall out, that there 
may be a greater quantity of iron through which the magnetic matter pafling, and 
from which it arifing, may caufe fuch a motion whereby the needle not only inclines 
not to one point more than to another in the horizon, but’alfo by the magnetic mate 
ters afcending from and returning to the iron mines, it may produce fuch an irregular 
motion in the needle; and that there is a great quantity of iron in Zetland may be 
known by the remarkable variation of the compafs there, for, as mariners inform us, 
when they fail by the fouth end of Zetland they find the variation to be but one point, 
but when paffing the north end they find it varies two points, and upon this variation 
in dire&ting their courfe to this or the other place, they make their reckoning ; which 
is very obfervable, that in lefs than a degree of latitude (for no more will the length of 
the ifles of Zetland be) it varies a point of the compafs, which muft be according to the 
reafon commonly affigned, becaufe there is much iron in thefe ifles, and more efpecially 
on the weft fide of the ifle of Fetlor; for other places of the fame ifle have no fuch 
‘influence on the compafs. 

That yet much if not the greateft part of the difficulty remains I readily grant, and 
leaves it to the ftudy of the learned and curious, and indeed in many things to acknow- 
ledge our ignorance hath been reputed no fmall part of wifdom, fo hard it is to folve 
and unriddle nature’s fecrets, wherein the greateft lights have been benighted, the fol- 
lowing often raifing the foundations of the doftrines of ‘the former: how wonderful 
are the works of God, that in wifdom he hath made them all; and how narrow and 
thallow are our capacities, that we cannot find out the works of God, even the moft 
fenfible and obvious ; how thankful alfo fhould we be to God, who hath vouchfafed to 
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us the light of clearly revealed truths, which if taken heed unto fhall make-us perfect, 
and lead unto glory. 

There are in thefe ifles many little chapels, now generally ruinous : as in the ifle of 
Untt there are twenty-four and upwards; in the ifle of Yell there are twenty-one, and 
many in other ifles ; I faw one of them in the parifh of 'Tingwall, wherein alfo there are 
feveral more ; it would have contained fcarce thirty people, as I judge, and though fo 
little, yet very great ftones were in the walls, which was {trange to me, how that in this 
country, where their beafts are weak, and they have not the help of machines, they pot 
them lifted and laid. Thefe are faid to have been built by fuperftitious zealots in the 
times of popery, or, as fome rather think, by fhip-wrecked feamen, who coming fafe to 
fore, have built them according to their vows made by them when in danger, which 
they dedicated to fo many feveral faints, whom they looked upon as the patrons of their 
refpeétive chapels. About which alfo men and women of old had their night walkings, 
which occafioned much uncleannefs, but now fuch walkings are but little ufed, 

About the walls of thefe old chapels are found fnails called thell-fnails, which they 
dry and pulverize, mingling the duft with their drink for the jaundice, by which means 
thefe who labour under this ficknefs in three or four days’ time will recover of the 
fame; but if they let this duft lie for a year without making ufe of it, it turneth into 
fmall living creatures or vermine, which they dry and bray over again, if they make 
any further ufe of it. 

In Uzia an ifle lying nigh to Unit, there is a metal gotten having the colour of gold, 
which feveral of the Dutch merchants have taken with them to Hamburgh, and tried it 
there, but by the force of fire it did not become liquid, but crumbled into {malt pieces ; 
it is to be had there in great plenty. This theweth there may be minerals in thefe ifles, 
though not known nor fearched for. 

In the church-yard of Papa-Stour, in the parith of Waes, lieth a ftone five feat long, 
at the one end two, and at the other one foot broad, concave from the one end to the 
other, of which the common tradition goes, that this ftone came‘afhore on that ifle 
with adead man tied to it, who lies buried there befide it. It appears to have been 
the grave-ftone of fome perfon of note in the country, which fheweth they have alfo 
had that cuftom of laying at leait fome of their dead in fuch large ftones made concave, 
and cut out for the purpofe, which hath becn frequent in many places with us in 
Scotland. 

Ata little diftance from Papa-Stour, lies a rock encompaffed with the fea, called 
Frau-a-Stack, which isa Danifh word, and fignifieth our Lady’s Rock, upon which are 
to be feen the ruins of a houfe, wherein they fay a gentleman did put his daughter, that 
fo the might be fhut up and fecluded from the company of men, but though a maiden 
when put in, yet fhe was found with child when brought out, notwith{tanding of her 
being fo clofely kept, but whether this came to pafs by a golden fhower (the moit 
powerful courtfhip) or not, the country hath loft the tradition: however it feémeth 
ftrange, how a houfe fhould be built on fuch a bare and fmall rock, when fo many large 
and pleafant ifles were near unto it. 

‘The three iron cannons formerly mentioned now lying in the citadel of Lerwick, 
being rufted by the fea, wherein they had lain for eighty years ; the inhabitants of Ler- 
wick to take off the ruit, and fo fit them for their ule, about nine years ago did fet a 
heap of peats about them, which they putting fire unto, the guns fo foon as they were 
warmed and hot, did all difcharge themfelves to the great furprife of the fpectators, 
and the balls, as fome obferved, went half over Braffa-found. Which deferveth fome 
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remark, that the powder all that time fhould retain its elaftic force, the water, if at all, 
yet not fo infinuating itfelf with the powder as to wath it away, or much diminifh its 
yirtue. Thefe who were eye-witnefles gave me this relation. 

It is obfervable that the former year 1699, the fithes had little or no liver, but fome- 
thing black in lieu thereof, which was a great lofs to the fifhers, they making their oil of 
thofe livers ; as alfo the oxen, fheep, fwine, &c. had little or no fat on their livers, which 
ufeth not to be, there being a kind of confumption upon the livers of creatures both by 
fea and.land; which mindeth me of Rom. vill. 22. ‘“ Man’s fins making the creation 
to groan, and carneftly long as with an uplifted head, for a deliverance :” fo that if 
the creatures could {peak with Baalam’s als, they would reprove the maduefs and fin 
of man. 

There is a little ifland on the weft fide of Waes, called Vaila, whercin there is no 
cat, neither will any flay though brought in, as hath been done for trial, but will 
quickly be gone, they either dying, or betaking themfelves to fea, they endeavour to 
{wim to the next ifle: yet about fifty years ago there was one feen upon this ifle, about 
that time when a gentleman the proprietor thereof was tormented and put to death by 
the witches, but never any were feen fince, fave what were brought in for trial, as now 
faid. The reafon of this I could not learn from the minifters, who gave the informa- 
tion; it is like becaufe of the air, or the fmell of fomething upon the ifle, though not 
perceivable by the inhabitants, which agreeth not with the temper and conttitution of 
thefe animals. 

‘About a mile from Tingwall to the north, there is a hill called the Knop of Kebilter, 
or Luggie’s Know, nigh to which hill there is a houfe called Kebifter, where a varlet 
or wizard lived, commonly defigned Luggie, concerning whom it was reported that 
when the fea was fo tempeftuous that the boats durft not go off to the fithing, he ufed 
to go to that hill or know, where in a hole into which he let down his lines and took 
up any fith he pleafed, as a cod or ling, &c. which no other could do but himfelf: alfo 
when fifhing at fea, he would at his pleafure take up any yoafted fifth with his line, with 
the entrails or guts out of it, and fo ready for his ufe: this was certainly done by the 
agency of evil {pirits, with whom he was in compaét and covenant, but the ceconomy of 
the kingdom of darknefs is very wonderful and little known to us. He being convi@ed 
of witchcraft, was burnt nigh to Scalloway. 

As for witches I did hear much of them, as if they abounded more in this than other 
countries, ‘though I make no queftion, but that there are many fuch here thus deluded 
by the devil: there is not then fuch ground for what is fo commonly talked by many 
with us anent their devilry, which might have affrighted us if given heed unto, as if it 
were dangerous going or living there; though it is faid here there are many of this 
hellith ftamp in Ifland, Lapland, and other places to the north of Zetland, which may 
occafion the miftake. 

We faid before that there were but few rats, and that only in fome of the ifles, and 
thought to come out of hips, but that they had mice in abundance; yet in the ifles of 
Burra and Hatkafhy no mice are to be found; yeaif they take fome duft or earth out 
of thefe ifles to other places where they are, they will forfake fuch places where the duft 
is laid, It may be for the like reafon, why no cats can or will live in Vaila. 

Sometimes when the fhips are lying nigh land, the rats will come afhore, which when 
any of the Hollanders or others fee, they look upon it as fatalto the fhip out of which they 
come, portending that-her end fome way or other will fhortiy approach; and likewife 
jt is obferved, that thefe rats will not live above three or four years in that land to which 
they come. Some of our feamen tell us ‘the like as to their fhips; it is talked alfo 
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that thefe creatures will I¢ave houfés before any difmal accident befal then. What 
ground there is either for the one or the other I know not, but, if true, it will be Hard 
I fuppofe to give the reafon thereof. ; ; 

Not above forty or fifty years ago almoft every family had a Browny, or evil fpirit fo 
called, which ferved them, to whom they gave a facrifice for his fervice; as when they 
churned their milk, they took a part thereof and fprinkled every corner of the houfe 
with it for Browny’s ufe; likewife when they brewed, they had'a ftone which they 
called Browny’s Stone, wherein there was a little hole, into which they poured fome 
wort fora facrifice to Browny. My informer, a minifter in the country, told me, that he 
had converfed with an old man who, when young, ufed to brew, and fometimes read 
upon his Bible, to whom an old woman in the houfe faid, that Browny was difpleafed with 
that book he read upon, which if he continued to do, they would get no more fervice 
of Browny ; but he being better inftru@ed from that bock, which was Browny’s eyes 
dore and the object of his wrath, when he brewed he would not fuffer any facrifice to be 
given to Browny, whereupon the firft and fecond brewings were fpilt and for no ufe, 
though the wort wrought well, yet in a little time it left off working and grew cold; 
but of the third brow{t or brewing he had ale very good, though he would not give 

‘any facrifice to Browny, with whom afterwards they were no more troubled, ° I had 
allo from the fame informer, that a lady in Untt now deceafed told him, that when fhe 
firft took up houfe, fhe refufed to give a facrifice to Browny, upon which the firft and 
fecond brewings mifgave likewife, but the third was good; and Browny, not being re- 
garded nor rewarded as formerly he had been, abandoned his wonted fervice, Which 
cleareth that Scripture, ‘* Refift the devil, and he will fiee from from you,” They 
alfo had ftacks of corn which they called Browny’s Stacks; which though they were 
not bound with ftraw ropes, or any way fenced as other ftacks ufed to be, yet the great. 
eft ftorm of wind was not able to blow any ftraw off them, 

Now I do net hear of any fuch appearances the devil makes: in: thefe iffes, fo great 
and fo many are the bleffings which attend a Gofpel difpenfation : the Brownies, fairies, 
and other evil fpirits that haunted and were familiar in our houfes were difmiffed, and 
fled at the breaking up of our Reformation, (if we may except but a few places not yet 
well reformed from popith dregs,) as the heathen oracles- were filenced at the coming of 
our Lord, and the going forth of his apoftles; fo that our firft noble reformers might 
have returned and faid to their Mafter as the feventy once did; “ Lord, even the des 
vils are fubject to us through thy name.” And though this reftraint pur upon the 
devil was far later in thefe northern places than with us, to whom the light of a 
preached Gofpel did more early thine, yet now alfo do thefe northern iftes enjoy the 
fruits of this reftraint. 

About two years and a half or three years ago, there was a boat paffing with feveral 
gentlemen of the country in it, and by the way in the Voe of Quarf, through which 
they went, there appeared fomething unto them with its head’above the water, which as 

- they could difcern, had the face of an old man, witha long beard hanging down, firft it 
appeared at-fome diitince from them, and then coming nearer to their boat, they had 
aclear fight of it; the fight was fo very ftrange and affrighting, that all in the boat 
were very defirous to be on land, though the day was fair and the fea calm3 a gentle. 
man declaring, (as-a minifter in company with them, and faw this fight informed me,) 
that he never faw the like; though he had travelled through many feas, 

I heard another remarkable {tory like unto this, that about five years fince a beat at 
the fithing drew her lines, and one of then}, as the fithers thought, having fome gréat 
fith upon it, was with greater difficulty than the-reft raifed from the ground, bit when 
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_ railed, it came more eafily to the furface of the water, upon which a creature like a 
woman prefented itfelf at the fide of the boat; it had the face, arms, breaits, fhoulders, 
&c. of a wornan, and long hair hanging down the back, but the nether part from below 
the breafts was beneath the water,.fo that they could not underftand the fhape thereof ; 
the two fithers who were in the boat being furprifed at this ftrange fight, one of them 
unadvifedly drew a knife, and thraft it into her breaft, whereupon ihe cried, as they 
judged, “* Alas!” and the hook giving way fhe fell backward and was no more feen: 
the hook being big went in at her chin and out at the upper lip. ‘The man who thruft 
the knife into her Is now dead, and, as was obferved, never profpered after this, but 
was {till haunted by an evil fpirit, in the appearance of an old man, who, as he thought, 
ufed to fay unto him, “* Will ye do fuch a thing, who killed the woman?’ the other » 
man then.in the boat is yet alive in the ifle of Burra. ‘Vhis a gentleman and his lady 
told me, who faid they had it from the baillie of that place to which the boat did be- 
feng: it being fo ftrange I inquired at feverals thereanent, which, though many were 
ignorant of, yet fome faid that they had heard thereof, and judged it to be very true, 

‘That there are fea-creatures having the likenefs of men and women feems to be ge- 
nerally acknowledged by all who bave inquired thereunto, they having found it con- 
firmed by the teftimony of many in feveral countries, as their hiftories do bear, Hencg 
are accounts given of thofe fea-monfters, the mermien and mermaids, which have not 
only been feen -but apprehended and kept for fome time. And hence probably the 
fiGion of the poets concerning the fyrens, hath had its rife; thefe enchanting fong- 
fters, tranflated mermaids by our lexicographers, whofe fnare Ulyfles fo happily efeaped. 

They tell us that feveral fuch creatures do appear to fifhers at fea, particularly fuch 
as they call fea-trowes, great rolling creatures tumbling in the waters, which, if they 
come among their nets, they break them, and fometimes take them away with them ; 
if the fifhers fee them before they come ncar, they endeavour to keep them off with 
their oars or long ftaves, and if they can get them beaten therewith, thcy will endea- 
vour to do it: the fithers both in Orkney and Zetland are afraid when they fee. them, 
which panic fear of theirs makes them think and fometimes fay, that it is the devil in the 
fhape of fuch creatures; whether it be fo or not as they apprehend, 1 cannot deter- 
mine, However it feems to be more than probable, that evil fpirits frequent both fea 
and land. 

A gentleman in the parifh of Dunroffnefs told one of the minifters in this country, that 
about five years fince a plough in this parith did caft up frefh cockles, though the place 
where the plough was going was three quarters of a mile from the fea; which cockles the 
gentleman faw made ready and eaten. How.thefe fhell fithes caine there, and fhould 
be fed at fuch a diftance from their ordinary element I cannot know, if they have not 
been eaft upon land by a violent {torm, much of the ground of this parifh, efpecially 
what they labour, lying very low, and the fea hath been obferved in fuch ftorms beth to 
caft out ftones and ‘fifhes ; -or if thefe cockles have been found in fome deep furrow, 
from which to the fea there hath been a conveyance by fome.fimall ftream, upon which 
the fea hath flowed in ftream tides, efpecially when there is alfo fome ftorm blowing. 
If only hells were found, fuch as of oy{ters and the like, the marvel would not be grear, 
fecing. fuch are found upon the tops of high mountains, .at-a greater diftance from the 

:fea, which in all probability. have been there fince the univerfal deluge ; but that:any 
:fhell.fith thould be found at-fome diftance from the fea.and: fit. for ule, is .fomewhat 
‘wonderful and aftonifhing. - : : 

‘Though na-tortoifes ufe to be found in all thefe northern feas, yet.in Urie firth in 

the pari of Noxthmevan, there was one found alive upon the fand in an ebb, the shell 
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of it was given me asa prefent by a gentleman of the country, it is about a foot in length, 
and a large half foot in breadth. The inhabitants thought it fo ftrange, never any fuch 
thing having been found in thefe feas formerly, which ever they came to the knowledge 
of, that they could not imagine what to make of it, fome faying that it hath fallen out 
of fome Eaft India thip failing along by the coafts, which looks not fo probable. 

There is a place in this country called the Neip, in the parifh of Nefton, looking to 
the eaft fea, where the parfon of Orphir in Orkney was killed; the ftory is this: Pa- 
trick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, as hath been faid, was a great oppreffor, enacting feveral 
fevere and cruel aéts, whereof complaint was made to King James VI. And as it re 
ported fome Zctlanders went to the King with their fkin-coats, laying the oppreffed con- 
dition of their country before him, wherewith the King was moved, yet although not 
only the Earl’s honour and reputation withal was much {tained and under a cloud, b 
reafon of his cruel and oppreflive ways, but his perfon was hated and abhorred by the 
people whofe fuperior he was; the parfon of Orphir did zealoufly ftand in the Farl’s 
deferice, notwithftanding whereof the indignation and kindled wrath of the exafperated 
people againft the Earl increafing, the parfon was forced to flee to Zetland for his fafety, 
upon which the people of Orkney not quieted, fome of them purfued him thither ; 
they fay the purfuers were four brethren of the name of Sinclar, who coming to the 
Neip where the parfon had his ordinary refidence, they apprehended and dewitted him, 
one of the brethren taking a fop of his heart’s blood. As for the Earl, being firit im- 
prifoned at Dumbarton, he was thence brought to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded, 
anno 1614, for treafon and oppreffion. : 

There are alfo in this country, as well as in Orkney, many eagles, which deftroy 
their lambs, fowls, 8c. for the preventing of which, fome, when they fee the eagles 
catching or fleeing away with their prey, ufe a charm, by taking a ftring whereon they 
caft fome knots, and repeat a form of words, which being done, the eagle lets her prey 
fall, though at a great diftance from the charmer; an inftance of which I had from a 
minifter, who told me, that about a month before we came to Zctland, there was an 
eagle that flew up with a cock at Scalloway, which one of thefe charmers feeing, pre- 
fently took a ftring, (his garter as was fuppofed,) and cating fome knots thereupon, 
with ufing the ordinary words, the eagle did let the cock fall into the fea, which was 
recovered by a boat that went out for that end. 

They tell a pleafant ftory ofan eagle anda turbot: about fix years fince an cagle fell 
down on a turbot, fleeping on the furface of the water, on the eat fide of Brafla ; and 
having faftened his claws in her, he attempted to fly up, but the turbot awakening, and 
being too heavy for him to fly up with, endeavoured to draw him down beneath the 
water; thus they ftruggled forfome time, the eagle labouring to go up, and the jurbot 
to go down, till a boat that was near to them, and beheld the fport, took them both, 
felling the eagle to the Hollanders then in the country. For they fay when the eagle 
hath faftened his claws in any creature, he cannot loofe them at his pleafure, but 
ufeth to eat them out, fo that the prey fometimes cometh to be a {nare to this ra- 
pacious fowl. ’ 

On the welt fide of the Mainland, there isa holm belonging to a gentleman in the 
parith of Northmevan, fo much frequented by fowl, that when fometimes they go into 
it in the fummer feafon, fowls of feveral kinds will fly fo thick above their heads, that 
they will cloud the very“air, yet therein there are few or none during the winter, but 
in February they ufe to begin to come by pairs, and for two or three days after they firft 
conie they will fit fo clofe, that almoft they may be taken hold of, which is imputed to 
their being wearied after a long flight from fome far country : the al aa this 
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holm may almoft every day in fummer take a bafket full of eggs out of it, and they fearce- 
ly be miffed, for itis fo well furnifhed, that none almoft can fet down a foot for young 
fowls or eggs, which are very ferviceable to this gentleman’s houfe, and the country 
about, : 

To the eaft of Braffa is an ifle called the Nofs of Braffa, wherein a ragged rock look- 
ing to the fouth-eatt, the highelt in all this country, ferviceable to mariners for diredt- 
ing their courfe when failing to the weft from eaftern countries, fome gentlemen told us 
that they verily think from the furface of the water to the top of the rock, it will be three 
hundred fathoms, upon which a great many fowls have their nefts, whofe eggs they 
take in the f{ummer time, as alfo fome of the fowls, by letting a man down from the 
top of the rock by a rope tied about his middle : before this ifle lieth a rock ragged on 
all fides, about one hundred fathoms high, from the furface of the water, but by reafon 
of its raggednefs and declivity, and its being furrounded with fea on all hands, it is 
fearce poflible to climb it. Yet the owners of the ifle, being defirous to be at the fowls 
and eggs numerous upon it, about one hundred years fince there was a man for the hire 
ofa cow undertook to climb the leffer rock, and to faften two poles or ftakes thereupon, 
which he accordingly did, but in the coming down, he fell into the fea and perifhed. 

The way how they get into this leffer rock is obfervable, which is thus; oppofite to 
the two flakes on the leffer, there are alfo ftakes fattened on the higher rock, it being 
but fixteen fathoms over between the rocks; to which ftakes ropes are faftened, reach- 
ing from rock to rock, the ropes they put through the holes of an engine called a cra- 
dle ; all which being fo prepared, a man getteth into the cradle, and warpeth himfelf 
over from the Nols, or the greater rock to the leffer, and fo having made a good pur- 
chafe of eggs and fowls bought at the expence of the danger of his life, he returns the 
fame way he went, thefe ropes hang not on all winter, but in the fummer time ; in the 
month of Jane ordinarily, when the day is calm, they caft the ropes from the greater to 
the lefler rock ; which fo they do, they have firlt fome fmall rope or cordage, to which 
there is a {tone fattened, and they keeping both the ends of this {mall rope in their 
hands, an able man throweth the {tone into the leffer rock, and when catt over the ftakes, 
they heave or lift up this fmail rope with a long pole, that fo the bought of the rope may 
be gotten about the flakes; which being done they draw to them the {mall rope till a 
greater tied to it be brought about allo, and fo both ends of the greater rope they fecure 
by the flakes on the top of the Nofs, on which ftrong and greater rope the cradle being 
put, it runneth from rock to rock: eafily a man in the cradle goeth from the Nofs to 
the holin or rock, by reafon of its defcent, but with greater difficulty do they return,. 
therefore there is a {mall rope tied to the cradle, whereby men on the Nofs help to 
draw them back. Ido not hear that any where fuch another cradle is to be found ; 
how many are the inventions which man hath found out ! 

This holm is much frequented by fowls more than any other place on the eaft fide of 

_ Zetland, as the other holm of Northmevan is on the weft fide ;. the fowls have their 
nets on the holms in a very beautiful order, all fetin rows in the jform of a dove cote, 
and each kind or fort do neftle by themfelves ; as the fcarfs by themfelves, fo the kitti-- 
wakes, tominories, mawes, &c. There is a fowl there called the fcutiallan, of a. black 
colour, and as big as a wild duck, which doth live upon the vomit and excrements. of 
other fowls whom they purfue, and having apprehended them, they caufe them vomit 
up what meat they have lately taken, not yet digefted. The Lord’s works both of na- 
ture and of grace are wonderful, all fpeaking forth his glorious goodnefs, wifdom: and. 
power. : 

Remarkable are the dangers, which many in thefe ifles undergo in climbing the rocks. 
for fowls and eggs, veel in Foula, where the inhabitants in the fummer time do moft 
live 
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live by this kind of prosiGon, and are judged to be the belt climbers of rocks in all this 
country, for fome of them will faften'a flake or knife, as fome fay, in the ground on 
the top of the rock, to which they tie a fmall rope or cord, and fo they will come down 
the face of the rock with this in their hand fixty, feventy, or eighty fathoms, and do re- 
turn bringing up eges and fowls with them; but indeed very many of them lofe their 
lives this way ; yea it is obferved that few old men are to be feen there, they being fo 
cut off before they arrive at old age; many of them are weary of the dangers and ha- 
zards they daily incur, yet neither will they leave the piace, nor give over thefe perilous 
attempts, all the fad inftances of their friends and neighbours perifhing, and death can. 
not have this influence to deter and allright them from undergoing the like hazards: at 
fo {mall a rate do they value their lives, that for a few fowls and eggs they will endanger 
them, whereas they might have as good and a much fafer living ellewhere’: as this thew- 
eth both their folly and their fin, fo what fatigue and danger men will expofe themfelyes 
to, for the avoiding poverty and {traits, for the upholding this clayey tabernacle, which 
cre long will moulder into the duft, and often not fo much for the fatisfying the neceflary 
cravings of nature, as the fuperfluous and infatiable defires of our lufts. Sometimes one 
aman will ftand on the top of the rock holding the end of the rope in his hand, and ano. 
ther will go down, which neither is without danger, as they tell us of one who thus hold- 
ing his neighbour did let the rope flip, and down fell the climber into the fea, but provi. 
dentially there being a boat near by, they got hold of him, and took him in, and fo came 
home before his neighbour, who judged him to have perifhed: the other man at length 
came home with great forrow and grief regretting the death of his neighbour, buthe 
hearing that he was already come home, was not a little confounded and aftonithed at 
the report, until that at meeting, the man in danger narrated the manner of his deliver 
anee, which afforded unto them both great matter of refrefhment and joy. 

In all this country there.are only three towered churches, ci. e.) churches with towers 
on them, to wit. Tingwall, on the Mainland, the church of Burra on the ifle of Burra, 
and the church of Ireland a promontory belonging to the main, from the top of one of 
which towers you can fee another, built they fay by three fifters, who from their feve. 
ral towers could give advertifement to one another. 

The church of ‘Tingwall ftandeth in a valley between two hills lying eaft and weit, 
and is about the middle of the Mainland. It was in this parifh, in a {mall holm, within 
a lake nigh to this church, where the principal feud or judge of tha country ufed to 
fit and give judgment, hence the holm to this day is called the Law.’] ing, (from which 
probably the parith of Ting wall had its name 2) we go into this holm by ftepping ftones, 
where three or four great {tones are to be feen, upon which the judge, clerk and other 
ofticers of the court did fit. All the country concerned to be there ftood at fome diftance 
from the holm on the fide of the loch, arid when any of their caufes was to be judged 
or determined, or the judge found it neceflary that any perfon fhould compear before 
him, he was called upon by the officer, and went in by thefe ftepping ftones, who when 
heard, returned the fame way he came: and though now this place be not the feat of 
judgment, there is yet fomething among them to this day, which keepeth up the me. 
mory of their old practice for at every end of the loch there is a houfe, upon whofe grafs 
the country men coming to the court did leave their horfes, and by reafon the matters 
of thefe houfes did fuffer a lofs this way, they were declared to be fcot-free ; hence at 
this prefent time, two places in the parith of Sanfling do pay {cot for the one, and Con. 
ningfburg in Dunroffnefs for the other ; fcot isa kind of rent or due, which is yearly 
paid to the King or his taxmen, by the gentlemen and fevera! others in the country, 
‘This court is thought to have been kept by the Danes, when they were in poffeffion of 
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ccuntry. They alfo report that when any perfon received fentence of death upon 
the holm, if afterwards he could make his efcape through the crowd of people {tanding 
on the fide of the loch, without being apprehended, and touch the fleeple of the church 
of Tingwall, the fentence of death was repricved and the condemned obtained an indem- 
nity : for this fteeple in thefe days was held as an afylum for malefactors, debtors charged 
by their creditors, &c. to flee into. 

In the way between Tingwall and Scalloway, there is an high ftone ftanding in form 
of an obelifk as fome ancient monument, concerning which the people have various tra- 
ditions, fome faying that in the Strath of Tingwail, where this {tone is ereéted, there 
was a bloody fight betwecn the Danes and the old inhabitants or natives of this country, 
and that the Norwegian or Danifh general was killed in this place, where the ftone is 
fet up. Others report that one of the Earls of Orkney had a profligate and prodigal 
fon, who for this caufe being animadverted upon by his father, fled to Zetland, and there 
built a caflle or a ftrong houfe for himfelf within a loch at Stroma, within two miles of 
‘Tingwall to the weft, the ruins whereof are yet to be feen: his father not being fatisfied 
with his efcape, and the way he took for his defence, fent from Orkney four or five men 
to purfue him, to whom he gave orders that they fhould bring his fon to him either dead 
oralive: the fon thereupon not finding himfelf fafe enough in his caftle, made his efcape 
from the caftle, where the purfuers lay in ambuth, but was overtaken by them in the 
Straith of ‘Tingwall and killed there, whereupon this monument was cretted. The pur- 
fuers took off his head, and carried it with them to his father, but in fo doing they were 
fo far from gratifying of him, that he caufed them allto be put to death, notwith{tand- 
ing of the orders given by him. 

There is in the parith of Tingwalla little off the way as we go from Lerwick to Scal- 
loway, a fountain or {pring of very pure and pleafant water, which runneth through a 
great {tone in the rock by the paflage of a round hole, which if you ftop, the water 
forceth its way through the pores of the ftone in other placcs, the ftone it feems being 
very porous and fpungy. 

One of the minifters told us of a monfter born the laft year in the parifh of Nefton, 
about nine or ten miles from Lerwick ; that one day when he’was coming to the prefby- 
try, and ftanding at the ferry-fide over which he was to pafs, two women came to him 
acquainting him with fear and grief, that their neigbour near by had been travailling in 
child-birth under hard labour for three days pa{t, and had brought forth a montter, 
which had upon its forehead like a perriwig of flefh and hair, raifed and towered up, 
and by the fides of the head there were like wires of flefh coming down: moreover it 
had two rows of teeth, with a mouth like a rabbit, deftitute of arms and legs; after 
the birth there was fome life in it, and it moved a little, but lived not long; the 
women affifting at the birth for a time were afraid to touch it, it being fuch a ftrange and 
formidable fight. This minifter defired to fee it, but it was buried before he came. 
The fame woman alfo formerly had brought forth two montters, the firlt whereof 
was a confufed and undigefted lump of fleth; and the fecond had a mouth in its 
brealt. : 

We enquired concerning the woman, and they told us that they knew nothing of {candal 
they could lay to her charge, but that fhe had lived foberly all her life ; only one of the mi. 
nifters informed us that after fhe had brought forth the firft montfter, he heard that fora 
year’s time thereafter, fhe ufed to go bare footed to the church of Wifdale every Lord’s 
Day, and pray there according to the vow the had made after the birth, thinking thereby, 
that this might atone for what was paft, and prevent the like for the future. If this be 
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true, God hath judicially punithed her, by conceiving and bringing forth the two fol- 
lowing moniters, each more wonderful and preternatural than the other. 

everal adulteries came before the commiffion attended with heinous and ageravating. 
circumftances. One inftance we had very remarkable of one James Mowat in the parifh. 
of Northmevan, who had been tying in adultery with one Clara ‘Vulloch, his wife being 
dead not many years fince, Between waich Mowat and Tulloch there had feveral children 
been procreated, who were ail idiots and fools, fo that they could not keep theinfelves 
either from fire or water, or put their meat in their mouths, though there be one of them 
of twenty years, and others of them though younger, yet come to fome confiderable age; 
which fheweth the manifeft judgment of God againft adulterers, he often ordering his 
providential difpenfations fo towards them, that they may read their fin in their punith- 
ment, as this wretched man was forced by the power of his fo far convinced confcience to 
confefs before the prefbytery, that he was fenfible the judgments of God were purfuing 
him, whereof he gave the faid fad inftance, as yet to be feen from the prefbytery’s records, 
Another adulterer alfo did compear before us, who did continue in the commiffion of 
this his fin for many years, and doth bear in his face the shameful reproof thereof, and 
the juft marks of the Lord’s indignation againft him for the fame, It is a very fad thing 
for any to be pining away both in judgments and fins. 

A minifter here told mea paffage, not to be pafled without a remark of God’s rightes 
ous judgment and holinefs; a certain woman in his parith about ten years fince fell in« 
to adultery with an old married man ; he to cover his villainy, advifed her to give way to 
another young man’s finning with her, who then was in fuit of her and frequented her 
company, that fo if there were a child, fhe might father it upon this young and unmars 
ried man; accordingly, as was advifed, it fell out, the young man finned with her, and 
fhe being found with child, is fummoned to compear before the feflion, who having in. 
terrogated her concerning her uncleannefs, and who was the father of the child, fhe an- 
fwered that fhe never knew or had carnal dealing with any, fave fuch a young man ; 
but this covering could not ferve the turn in palliating their filthinefs, God in his wife 
providence fo ordering it, that though there was the interval of five months between the 
old and the young man’s‘finning with her, yet when the time of her delivery came, fhe 
firftbrought forth a perfect child of nine months, and the day after another imperfeat of 
four months,,according to the feveral times of the old man, and the young man’s fine 
ning with her. She being convinced that this was of the Lord, and that fhe could not 
hide her fins from God, though fhe fought to do it frem men, the ingenuoufly acknowe 
ledged her guilt with both, and for the {candal is now giving fatisfaGtion in the parifh of 
Unfit. : 

We had alfo the lamentable account of the tragical end of one Mr. Gilbert Hendry 
adulterer, in repute, for his acutenefs of wit, and the many excellent poems he com. 
pofed: he being a married man had carnal converfe with another woman, at which his 
friends and well-wifhers being greatly concerned, one of them laid hold of an opportu. 
nity to accoft and fet upon him, earneftly intreating’he might break off his unclean and 
debauched converfe with that woman, holding out unto him his fin and mifery, and 
ufing what arguments he thought :night prevail for that end, but he pave a deaf ear un- 
to all that was fuid, and by no ineans would be difluaded from haunting her company$ 
yea, in contempt of the admonition and reproof, made as if he were going to that wo- 
man’s houfe the fame niglit, and fo parting from his friend, went in the evening to a 


water or loch fide, where he walked for fometime alone, and then appeared a manin 
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the people obferving did judge, and the next morning this miferable wretch was found 
dead with his brains dafhed out, (though there were no ftones near to the place where 
he lay), ona hill fide at a little diftance from the water, his head and fhoulders lying 
downward to the defcent of the hill, kis brains were fcattered, and the ground about him 
was all troden, as if there had been (faith my informer), twenty men and horfes for 
twenty-four hours upon the fpot. It is not many years fince this fell out, So bad a re- 
compence doth the devil give his vaffals and flaves for their fervice, for whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge, which judgments often he beginneth to infli&t in this life, 
for the punifhment of the guilty, and the terror of all, and to thew that he is of purer 
eyes than that he can behold fuch horrid iniquity ; though the pouring out of the full 
vials of his wrath he referveth for the future, where their worm fhall not die, nor the 
fire for ever be quenched. x 

The fignal defeat and overthrow of the Spanifh Armada, that f{uppofed and commonly 
(though arrogantly) called Invincible Navy, anno 1588, is famous in hiftory, which was 
efpecially caufed by flormy winds and tempeits, fome thereby finking at fea, others fplit- 
ting upon the coalts both of England and France, and efpecially upon the north of Scot- 
land, Orkney and Zetland ; and the Fair Ifle had the honour of the Duke of Medina’s 
being driven on fhore upon it, under whofe condu€ this navy was; who after his fhip- 
wreck came over to Dunroffnefs in Zetland, as an old gentlewoman informed me 3 of 
whom fhe heard the country people fay who faw him, frequently {peak, when fhe was a 
child; fo the Lord difperfed and broke this huge and formidable navy, that of a hund- 
red and thirty fhips which fet out from Spain with provifion, ammunition, and other 
furniture exceeding great, fcarce thirty returned ; the God of land and fea heard and an- 
fwered the prayers of his people in Britain, the curfe of God purfuing that hellifh enter. 
prife, notwithftanding of the infallible Popifh benediction on that invincible armada 5 
for as our hiftorian Calderwood obferveth, “ The rumour of the great Spanifh armada 
being blazed abroad, fervent were the prayers of the godly in Scotland, powerful 
and piercing were the fermons of preachers, efpecially in the time of fait, whereupon 
the Lord uttered his voice again{t his, and his church’s enemies, by terrible things in 
righteoufnefs ; our coafts upon which many of that fleet were caft away, and fome of 
the people in it begged from door to door, proclaiming aloud the glory of his jultice 
and power.” 

‘there are no weafels in all the northern ifles of Zetland, as I am informed, though 
numerous in the Mainland, which they report thus came to pafs : the falconer having a 
power given him, to geta hen out of every houfe, once in the year ; but one year they 
refufing, or not being fo willing to give, the falconer out of revenge, brought the next 
year two weafels with him, which did generate and fpread, fo that now they are become 
very deftructive to feveral goods of the inhabitants, whereof a gentleman our informer, 


teld us he had killed feveral half an ell long. 


Citar. [X.—The Fifh-Trade is moft confiderable, in Zetland. 


_ OF all the things remarkable in Zetland, their fith-trade-is the moft confiderable, 
wherefore 1 have chofen to fpeak of it by itfelf. Which I fhall labour to do, by thew- 
ing what fifhing they have in thefe feas, and what fifhes they do moft abound im, and 
have plenty of; and then hold out who are thefe who trade, and what advantages do 

accrue thereby unto the inhabitants, with fome reflections upon the whole. 
The fithing here is much decayed by what it was, for now neither is there fuch a great 
number of fithes taken, nor fo eafily can they be had, as formerly 5 for not above forty 
gt or 
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or fifty years fince, the fifhers would have taken the great fifhes, fuch as killen, ling, &c. 
in the voes or lochs, and that in great numbers, and fo were not neceffitated to underly 
fuch danger and toil.in going out to the fea, but could have Hien before their own doors 
and drawn the fifhes, which certainly was more fafe, eafy, and convenient to them in 
many refpetts ; whereas now they are obliged to put out fome leagues unto the fea, 
and fo far often that they almoft fink the land, elfe they cannot have any fifhing worth 
their expence and pains, which cannot but be very toilfome and dangerous, in cafe a 
ftorm fhould arife and blow off the land, and fo put them to fea with their little boats 
or yawls, not able to keep long out againft the violent and {welling waves; and fo it 
hath fallen out to fome, who being tofled to and fro, whither tide and wind did drive 
them, have never feen land any more: and as it is dangerous, fo it is toilfome, and colts 
them much labour, feeing often they lie ‘fome, nights and days at fea, and not come 
afhore. 

The fifhing formerly being greater than what now it is, occafioned, they fay, fome 
hundreds of more fhips to refort yearly unto this country than whdt now ufe to do, 
when fithes cannot be had to ferve them ; and indeed neither now are the fithes fo 
fought after as fometime they have been, when they could eafily be had, many being 
willing rather to ftay at home and catch what they can about the coafts, which ordi. 
narily are but the fmaller fithes, than to undergo fuch hazards and toil in following the 
greater, which an Hamburgh merchant waiting for a lading complained to me of, 

Although when we inftitute the comparifon between the former and the latter times, 
their prefent fithing will appear to be but {mall ; yet if we take it under view as it is in 
itfelf without fuch a refpect, we will find it. to be very confiderable ; for though in fome 
years it be greater than in others, yet every year many trading fhips are thereby laded, 
and this fame year 1700 the fithing is thought to be very good: an inftance whereof a 
merchant gave us, that in one week in the month of June there were taken by fome 
boats belonging to one place, of Northmevan, four thoufand ling, all which were brought 
in for the loading of that fhip wherein he was concerned: and another gentleman 
added, that fome other boats at a little diftance from thefe, drew about feven hundred 
more; but this was fomething extraordinary, and ufcth not often to fall out that in one 
week they take fuch a number. 

The fifhes that do moft abound here are killin, ling, &c., which being falted and 
dried, foreigners export them to other countries; of thefe, as hath been faid, there is 
great plenty, but are not ordinarily taken near the land: as for haddocks, whitings, and 
fuch leffer white fithes, they care not fo much for the feeking after, cxcept what is for 
their own ufe, for ftrangers ufe but feldom to buy them: and thefe greater fifhes they 
get a greater quantity of in fome places than in others; as off Dunroffnefs, Northmevan, 
Unt, Yell, &c. 

Great fhoals of herring do fwim alfo in thefe feas, which are taken in the fummer 
feafon, efpecially in the month of July and the beginning of Augutt, for fometimes then 
they will come within a penny-ftone catt of the fhore, and be fwimming {0 thick, and 
taken fo faft, that one boat will call upon another to come and help them, and take a 
part of their fithes. ‘Thefe herrings taken here are reckoned to be very good, if not | 
among the beft, that are taken upon the ifles belonging to the King of Britain’s domi. 
nions; and as now faid of the white fith, fo it is of the herrings, they frequent fome 
places more than others; as off Brafla to the eaft, and between Brafla and Whalfe a 
or the Skerries, where the buffes do commonly lie, within fight of the land of Zetland, 
And whatever may be faid of Grotius his mare commune or liberum, yet it holds here, for 
any have or take liberty to come and fifh in thefe feas, without any. way acknowledsine 
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There are likewife here a great many grey fithes taken, which they call filluks and 
feths, which are judged to be the fame kind of fith, only the feths are a greater and older 
filluks, a thick and fat fith; for out of one liver of fome feths they will get a pint of 
our meafure of oil, with which oil the inhabitants pay part of their rents, and fell the 
reft unto merchants. The oil they get after this manner: they put the liver into a pot 
or pan half full of water, which when feething, the oil by the force of the fire or boiling 
water is drawn from the liver, which fo being feparated, and {wimming above, they take 
or {cum it off, and put in veffels for their ufe. Thefe feths are to be had about all the 
coalts, but more efpecially about Dunrofinefs, Delton, and fome other places. The 
filluks, as hath been obferved, are very numerous in Orkney, but more rarely are the 
feths to be had there, though the fame kind of fifth; but in Zetland there is no fearcity 
of both, : 

Among the many other excellent fifhes which are here for to be had, there are the 
tufk, a rare, wholefome, and delicious fifh, no !efs pleafant to the tafte than they are to 
the eye; fome of them are as big as ling, of a brown and yellow colour, with a broad 
tail ; when making ready for ufe they {well in the pan more than any other fifh; when 
made ready, their fifh is very white and clear; when new haled, they are much more 
pleafant to eat than when falted and dried, for then I think they lofe much more of 
their favour and relifh, ‘They begin to fifh tor them about the end of May or beginning 
of June, and are taken to the eatt of the ifle of Brafla, or between Braffa and Whalfey, 
opening to the coafts of Norway, and here only are they to be found, and more rarely 
in other places, except off Dunroffnefs, where alfo fometimes they are got. The fithers 
often go out about the beginning of the week, and not return home till the end of it, 
and the further they go off to the fea they will get them the bigger, and in greater num. 
bers. They ufe to fell them to the Hamburghers for eight or ten pounds Scots the 
hundred, or fix {core ; and fome of them alfo are taken to other places, where they are 
much defired by fuch as know them. 

‘Fhofe who commonly frequent this country and trade with the inhabitants are Ham- 
burghers, and fometimes Bremers and others, who come here ordinarily in the month 
of May or about the beginning of June, and in feveral places fet up booths or fhops, 
where they fell liquors, as becr, brandy, &c., and wheaten bread, as that which they call 
cringel-bread, and the like; they alfo fell ieveral forts of creme-ware, as linen, muflin, 
&c. And thefe merchants feek nothing better in exchange for their commodities than 
to truck with the country for their fifhes, which when the fithers engage to, the mer- 
chants will give them either money or ware, which they pleafe, and fo the fithers going 
to fea, what they take they bring once ia the week or oftener, as they have occafion, and 
lay them down at their booth door, or in any other place where the merchant appoints 
them to be laid, and they being there numbered, the merchants account for them ac- 
cordingly : thefe fifhes, which are ordinarily great white fifhes, as killen, ling, and the 
like, the merchants or their fervants having dried, they take them aboard of their fhips. 
Several fuch Dutch booths are to be feen through the ifles, as fix ordinarily in the ifle 
of Unit, iwo in Yell, &c. 

The Hollanders alfo repair to thefe ifles in June, as hath been faid, for their herring 
fifhing, but they cannot be faid fo properly to trade with the country, as to fifh upon 
their coafts, and they ufe to bring all forts of provifions neceflary with them, fave fome 
freth victuals, as fheep, lambs, hens, &c., which they buy on fhore. Stockings alfo 
are brought by the country people from all quarters to Lerwick and fold to thefe fithers, 
for fometimes many thoufands of them will be afhore at one time, and ordinary it is with’ 
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~which is very beneficial to the inhabitants ; for fo money is brought into the country, 
there is a vent for the wool, and the poor are employed. Stockings alfo are brought 
from Orkney and fold there, whereby fome gain accrues to the retailers, who wait the 
coming of the Dutch fleet for a market. 

But efpecially much advantage doth redound to them from their trade with the Ham- 
burghers ; for befides that they are furnifhed by them with provifions, what neceflary 
what convenient, thefe merchants bring a confiderable fum of money with them, fo that, 
as one of their -minifters told me, feven fhips are ordinarily reckoned to have three thou- 
fand fix hundred dollars aboard, which they leave behind them not only for fifhes, but 
alfo for feveral other things which are the produ& of the country, as butter, oil, &c. 5 
and if any pleafe not to take their commodities, they prefently give them money upon 
receipt of their goods. The proprietors alfo, or mafters of the ground upon which 
thefe booths are built, reap a confiderable gain, for fome of them will get twenty dollars 
per annum for the ufe of a houfe in the fummer feafon to be a booth 3 and I think twice 
or thrice the ‘fum will build them. : 

Upon the whole of this chapter we may entertain thefe following refleCtions : firlt, 
‘hence we may obferve the power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God; his power in that 
this Hands have made this great and wide fea, wherein are things creeping ‘innumerable ; 
how many millions of great and fmall fifhes are every year taken, yet the next we ex. 
pect to be ferved with as greata number ; God giving thefe creatures the fea for their 
proper habitation, and providing fuitable provifion for them in that element, where 
neither feed-time nor harveft, yet all thefe wait upon him, and he giveth their meat in 
-due feafon, His -wifdom, in that wife and beautiful order to be obferved among thefe 
brutal creatures, the feveral kinds knowing their coming and their going time, and their 
‘loving to frequent one place of the water more than another, though both under the 
Jame climate: their going forth all of them by bands, though they have no king, over- 
feer, or ruler, thefe /guammofe cobortes, though not governed by principles of reafon, 
yet by their natural inflin& being reafonably acted, each to their preper ends, for the 
maintenance and prefervation of their feveral kinds, give occafion to reafonable man to 
acknowledge, admire, and adore the infinite wifdom of his and their maker. Here alfu - 
‘the goodnels of God is to be obferved in this, that all thefe-are given for the fervice of 
man, that not only our tables fhould be furnifhed with the creatures that breathe in the 
fame element with us, but alfo with thefe that live in another ; and feeing all thefe are, 
as it were, facrificed for our ufe, fhould we not “ prefent ourlelves fouls and bodies 
living facrifices holy and acceptable unto God, which is our reafonable fervice.”' Seeing 
that God hath made man to have dominion over the beafts of the field, the fowls of the 
air, and the fifhes of the fea, fhould we not gratefully fhew forth his praife, and fay with 
all‘the wife obfervers of Providence, ‘*O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
in all the earth ?”” . 

2. Itis the fifhing only which makes this country any way defirable, elfe it would be 
very unpleafant living there, as Boethius of old did obferve : Quorum opes univerfe in 
pifcibus fole arefaclis, quas quotannis ad cos accedentes Hollandi, Zelandi ae Germani alia- 
rumgue rerum vulgarium permutatione mercantur. Yea, if we abftyact trom their fifhing- 
trade, in many places there could not be any living at all, they not having fields either 
for corn land or grazing ; but they trading in fifhes with foreign merchants, who import 
many, goods for the more’ comfortable living of the country, their coming in the fammer 
is very refrefhful to ali the inhabitants, the thoughts and expe@tation of which in the 
winter doth not a little revive them, when they hall enjoy fonie better fare than what 
their country doth afford, when Hamburgh liquors and commodities hhall be brought 
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to their doors, which being expected and defired, may occafion fometimes their taking: 
ef a larger cup, they knowing that the booths will not always ftand open. 

3. It is to be obferved, that till the furcher north we_go the fifhes are to be had in 
greater abundance; in Zetland more than in Orkney’; and jn Iceland, to the north of 
Zotland, more than in either, the inhabirants there moftly living upon fifhes: and again 
we may notice, as there is not fuch a plenty of fithes in Orkney as in Zetland, yet there 
is a greater of corn; and fo in Zetland there is more corn than in Iceland, for in Iceland: 
they have little, if any, corn as the product of their country, as fome in Zetland did-in- 
form me, who have converfed with thefe who have been there; therefore the common. 
alty generally make ufe of dried fithes beaten fmall inftead of bread, as Boethius hinteth 
at: Ultra Schetlandicas alie quadam infula, que pifces arcfatles ac fole induratos piftilla 
contundunt, mox admifta aqua in paftilles componunt, atque ad focum torrent, qui illis panis oft: 
which fheweth us the great wildom of God in his ae works of providence, who be- 
ftoweth not all bleflings upon every nation; but when he denieth or giveth lels of one: 
bleffing to one nation or country, he alloweth them more of another; which is alfo- 
often obferved with refpeét to particular perfons. This variety likewile fheweth the- 
neceflity and advantage of one nation or kingdom’s trading with another. 

4. The fifhing-trade is very lucrative and enriching to thofe who clofely follow it; 
it is commonly {aid that it is the fifhing which firlt raifed the Netherlands to that pitch 
of grandeur and wealth which now they have arrived at: hence fome hiftorians call the 
fithery the Gold-mine of Holland, and that by their fifhing cfpecially in the Britifh feass 
and if it were not fo very gainful, what would make them every year equip fuch a nu~ 
mierous fleet of feveral hundreds of buifes, under the guard and proteétion of their con. 
voys, but that they know the Zetland feas makes their mills to go, therefore they do fo 
warmly purfue this trade, and encourage the undertakers thereof :. and fo it is with the 
Hamburghers and other merchants, elpecialty in the Hans Towns, who trading here 
during the fummer feafon, return home in Augult or September, they not only with: 
fithes ferving their refpective cities, but by fending them alfo up the country do make 
a good market, which engageth and encourageth them to return every year and follow’ 
the fame trade. : 

s. The confideration of this great gain that doth redound to the trading-merchantg, . ~ 
hath of late animated fome gentlemen and others in Zetland to enter into a fociety or 
company for trading in fifhes; that whereas ftrangers make fuch.a good hand with their 
fithes, they may as well confult their own profit and gain, by promoting of that trade, 
which tendeth fo much.to the enriching of others, efpecially. feeing they can do it with 
far lefs trouble and expence when here at home, where the fifhes are to be had, which 
when taken and prepared may be fent abroad for.fale to foreign markets ; whereas the 
Hamburghers and others which come here are obliged to tarry from home through the 
fummer waiting for their lading. Pe 

6. It hath been thought very ftrange by many that our own fifhing, for which we’ 
have fo great and fo inviting advantages beyond others, fhould yet be fo much neglected 
by curfelves, and left. to the improvement of ftrangers, who reap valt gain from it.. 
And as this deferves the confideration of: the government, fo it might be expected that 
the late difappeintmeat, in the holy and wife providence, of this nation’s noble and ge- 
nerous attempt to have fettled a foreign plantation, for raifing us from the dunghill of 
contempt and poverty, and advancing our wealth and trade, will excite both thefe worthy 
undertakers and others to employ their ftocks and endeavours in fearching after and 
digging thefe mines of the ocean nearer home, and profiting by thefe bleffings which 


Providence has brought-to. our. very doors, efpecially fince thereby not only would a. 
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number of able feamen be yearly trained for the ufe and fervice of the nation, and the 
nation thereby put in a better capacity for undertaking and fupporting greater projects 
of trade in the more remote parts of the world, but -likewile many poor people would 
be employed who are ready to ftarve. And it is more reafonable we fhould Sifhin our 
owh feas, than for ftrangers fo to do; and I do greatly queftion if the Hollanders, 
Hamburghers or others, would fo permit us to fifh in any feas fo nigh to their land, de- 
pending on their fovereignty, as we do them. 

And for this end thipping would be encouraged by the government, and trading mer- 
chants, as De Belanset do, an inftance whereof we had when in Zetland: a Holland 
fhip came into’Brafla Sound from cruizing about the Fair Ile, waiting for the Eaft India 
fleet, having in’ her wine, brandy, viétuals, &c. for their ufe, that they might be re- 
frefhed before they arrived at their port, and this the trading company negleét not ordi- 
narily to do, which fheweth they are great encouragers of trade; and for the encou- 
raging of trade, taxations impofed upon fhipping fhould be eafy, efpecially now when 
the trade is fo low, that many merchants and fhip-matters, after they have hazarded 
their lives and their all, do return lofers home; for if otherwife, no wonder that all con. 


cerned in trade be difpirited and difcouraged in attempting any thing that is noble, 
which might tend to the nation’s public good. : 


Crap. X.—Concerning Pightland- Firth, the feveral Tides which mect there, the Danger 
of Paffage, °c. 


THE noife that Pightland-Firth makes among many who only have heard thereof, as 
being noted and famous for its danger to paflengers, and the caufes which concur to 
render it fo, awakened us more particularly to enquire concerning it, which we had 
opportunity to do in our return from Zetland by Orkney to Caithnefs: and therefore 
feeing we paffed it in our voyage, I fhall noi altogether pa(s it in this narrative, but commu- 
nicate to the inquifitive what know either from my own or others’ obfervation anent it. 

‘This firth is commonly called Pidland, Pightland, or Penthland-Firth, doubtlefs from 
the Figs whofe kingdom of old Orkney was, divided by this firth from the continent 
ef Scotland, Blaw, in his Atlas or Geography, tells us of a certain tradition, fhewing 
how it came firft to be fo denominated; that the Piés ona time being defeated by the 
Scots, who purfued the victory unto Caithnefs and Dungifby-head, where the vanquifhed 
remnant, fo hotly purfued, not judging themfelves fafe, were forced to take boats and 
go over the firth to Orkney; but the Orkney-men convening upon the alarm of their 
landing, did fo warmly receive them with a fharp confliét, that the Pidts were obliged 
to retire and take themfelves to their boats again, with which they going off, and not 
acquainted with the running of the tides, they all perithed ; upon which fad cataftrophe, 
fo fatal to the PiGtifh nation, this firth ever fince was called Piétland, or Pightland-Firth. 

Buchanan calis it Penthland-Firth, as it is commonly pronounced, from one Penthus; 
” but who this Penthus was, our hiftorian hath not been pleafed to impart unto us: Nam 
Penthlandici montes et fretum Penthlandicum a Pentho non a Pitto compofita videri poffunt. 
Some hiftorians relate that the Pi€ts coming firft out of Germany into Orkney, which 
they inhabited for a feafon, thence they pafled over to Caithnefs and other parts of the 
north of Scotland ; fo that hence this firth is called Pi@land-Firth, 

The firth is faid to be twelve miles broad, and I think they are but fhort; but this 
may be abundantly compenfed by the danger of the paflage: it is bounded on the north 
by the ifles of Orkney, and on the fouth by Dungifby-head in Caithnefs ; to the weft 
is the Deucaledonian Ocean, whence the flood comes 3 and to the ealt is the German 
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Ocean, whence the ebb runneth. The landing-places are Burwick, the fouthernmoft 
point of South Ronaldfha in Orkney, and Dungitby-head the northernmoft in Caith- 
nefs, called alfo John Grott’s Houfe, the northernmoft houfe in Scotland; the man who 
now liveth in it and keepeth an inn there is called John Grot, who faith this houfe hath 
been in gre pofleffion of his predeceflors of that name for fome hundreds of years; which 
name of Grot is frequent in Caithnefs. Upon the fand by John Grot’s houle are-found 
many fmall pleafant buckies and fhells, beautified with diverfe colours, which fome ufe 
to put upon a ftring as beads, and account much of for their rarity. Lt is alfo obferved 
of thefe hells, that not one can be found altogether like another ; and ypon the review 
of the parcel I had, I difcerned fome difference among them, " renders 
them the more beautiful. 

In the firth are the ifles of Swinna, Stroma, and Pightland-Skerries. From Burwick 
to the weft-north-weft lies Swinna, one of the ifles of Orkney ; a little ifle whercin are 
fome inhabitants, who have a good fifhing about the ifle, but often with great danger, 
not only becaufe it is in Pightland-firth, where many tides do go, but becaufe of fome 
dangerous wells or whirlpools which are nigh unto it. From Burwick about five or 
fix miles to the fouth-eait lies Pightland-Skerries, dangerous to feamen; thefe Skerries 
being in the mouth of the firth to the eaft, upon which both in ebb and flood there 
goes a great fea; therein is fome good pafture, but not inhabited, fave fometimes in the 
fummer feafon. In the firth alfo is the ifle of Stroma, a litrle pleafant ifle, abounding 
with corns, about a mile and an half long, and half a mile broad, and though it bé in 
the firth, yet it is not reckoned as one of the ifles of Orkney, becaufe of its vicinity to 
Caithnefs, from which it is but about two miles diftant, and this is the only ifle which 
belongs unto Caithnefs, and is ftill under the jurifdi€tion of the lords of that country. 

Befides the ifles there are fome fkerries, as before Burwick; not half a mile from 
land, there is one feen at an ebb, upon which three years ago was caft away a fhip be- 
longing to Aberdeen, and all the men in her, as they fay, were loft. 

“Although the fea in this firth floweth and ebbeth twice in the twenty-four hours, as 
it doth in other, places, yet there is a meeting of many tides here, which running con- 
trary one to another, caufe that great rage, and as it were a conflict of waters, which is 
terrible to behold, and dangerous to engage with: what is the number of thefe tides 
cannot well be condefcended upon, fome fay thirteen, others eighteen, and: others 
twenty-four. Blaw, in his Geography, hinteth at this, and the reafon thereof, fhewing 
that the fea running among the Orkney Ifles, is thereby reftrained, and made to go 
through the ifles as fo many water-{pouts, which meeting in this firth render it fo formi- 
dable and dangerous. But becaufe of the pertinency and elegancy: of the hiftorian 
upon this head, I fhall give his own words: Fretum hoe navigantibus formidabile, neque 
nifi featis temporibus, quanquam pofitis ventis, trajeCtui opportunum. Caufa cft cum aeftus 
maris quotidie a feptentrionibus incitetur in bis locis Orchadas circumfufus iifque interfufus, 
hic primum objeclu terrarum coercetur, unde vis illa immenfa aquarum multis canalibus in- 
fulas illas permeans, dein reliquo mari in hoe freto effufa, luctantibus etiam maris Vergivii et 
Orientalis undis formidabiles aquarum vortices cum fummo navium pericule creat. And indeed 
when we fce the many impetuous tides coming out into this firth, from among the ifles 
of Orkney, cach bearing that courfe tq which they are determined, by the land and ifles 
they wath and beat upon, we will not judge it ftrange, that there fhould be fuch a 
meeting of tides in this firth ; for, as fome exprefs it, “ Every craig-lug makes a new 
tide” and many craigs and lugs are there here. . 

Hence it is cledr that the tide will run with a greater rapidity and force in fome 
places than in others; as when we pafs that part of the firth, where we meet with the 
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tide in the ebb running off the fides of Pightland Skerries from fouth-eaft, down into the 
Swelchie of Stroma, then the men mutt ply their oars and work hard, left they be borne 
down into the Swelchie, a dangerous place. When alfo we are three or four miles 
from Caithnefs, there is another fuch rapid current coming from the fouth of Dungis- 
by-head out of Murray-firth running upon Stroma, both into the Swelchie on the 
north, and into the Merry-men of May on the fouth end of the ifle. In our’ paflage 
through this current, for half an hour, we made not, as we could obferve, one foot of 
way, though there were four men tugging at the oars, and no wind blowing ; and in 
all probability we had been carried down upon Stoma, if an able man, a paffenger, had 
not taken an fo that then there were three oars upon our (tarboard fide. Hence 
in fome places there is a fwift, and in others a foft running tide, which the boatmen 
being well acquainted with, they will fometimes reft from their hard labour and refrefh 
themfelves a little. : 

In our paflage we fee the currents before we engage with them, running like the 
torrents of fome great rivers, and in fome places we will fee the waters fmooth, and 
rough round about; the reafon wherefore of I know not, if it be not becaufe of fome 
tides meeting there, and, as it were, for fome time quiefcent in their centre, fomething 
like unto which I have obferved in the meeting of feveral rivers in one place. 

In the firth are feveral places remarkable for their danger, as the wells of Swinna, 
whereof fome are on the eaft fide and others on the welt fide of the ifle, they are like 
unto whirlpools, turning about with fuch violence, that if any boat come nigh unto 
them, they will fuck or draw it in, and then turneth it about until it be fwallowed up: 
but thefe wells are only dangerous in a calm, and feamen or fithers to prevent their 
danger thereby ufe, when they come near them to caft in an oar, barrel, or fuch like 
thing, on which the wells clofing, they fafely pafs over. The minifter of the place told 
me, that about twenty years ago there were two fifher-boats there, who coming nigh 
the wells, the men in the one boat feeing their danger, one of thefe men thus afraid 
took hold of the other boat by them, and both boats were {wallowed up. One of the 
minifters of Zetland told me, there were three of thefe boats, it fo falling out, that he 
paffed the firth the very day after they perifhed: yet notwithftanding of thefe dangers 
the fifhers will not defift from fithing about thefe wells; for they obferve the nearer 
they come to them, the have the fifhes both greater, better, and more numerous, fo 
the fifhes draw the men, and the wells draw both. 

Near to thefe Skerries before Burwick formerly mentioned, are alfo two or three 
wells, called the Wells of Tiftala, only dangerous in a flood, as the wells of Swinna 
are in an ebb; thefe wells, as fome do judge, are caufed by an hiatus or gap in the earth 
below: further I would offer this confideration, that whereas all thefe wells are nigh 
unto ragged rocks, conitantly beat upon by the tides, there may be fome fecret con- 
veyances of the water into caverns at the bottom of the rock, from which they may 
pafs into fome other places, where they rife again, and that even in the fame firth, 
though fuch places be unknown, as it is ftoried of many rivers, which fall into and run 
many miles below the earth, and come out again in other places. But that which I 
judge to be more fimple, is that feveral tides running upon the rocks, and thence re- 
turning and meeting with other tides, caufe fuch a whirl as we fee behind mill-wheels,. 
fome of the water coming from, and another part as it were appearing to return upon. 
the wheel, which caufe fuch a whirl, and no more doth the whirlsin the firth require a 
hiatus in the earth or a fubterraneous paffage, than the whiris in. the mill’s water. 
courfes : as for their {wallowing up of boats which are no more feen, this doth not prove 
it; for thefe boats may be broken beneath the water upon rocks or the like, and the 
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broken timber go to the fea, of which there is enough found caft afhore upon thefe iffes, 
But many things of this nature are hidden to us, and we can only give our conjeCtures 
anent them. : ‘ 

There is alfo in this firth the Swelchie of Stroma, a very dangerous place at the 
north end of the ifle of Stroma, where there is a meeting of feveral tides which caufeth 
the water to rage and make a dreadful noife, heard at fome diftance ; as likewife the 
fea-billows are raifed high, and appear white and frothy, very terrible to beheld, efpeci- 
ally if any ftorm be lying on, falling unto which all paflengers carefully labour to avoid ; 
asa gentleman related to me, that once he was in great danger, they feamen giving 
themfelyes over for loft, though three miles from the Swelchie, and that in a dead caln:, 
when within two or three pair of butts to Stroma, and though fo near land, they had 
been carried down into and perifhed by this Swelchie, as they all laid their account, 
if the Lord had not fpeedily caufed a northern wind to blow, whereby they got hold 
of Stroma. ; 

There is another dangerous place at the fouth end of this ifle of Stroma, where is 
alfo a great confli€t of water, called the Merry-menof May, fo called from the houfe of 
Mey, a gentleman's dwelling in Caithnefs, oppofite to this ifle, and called Merry-men 
becaufe of the leaping and dancing, as it were, of the waters there, though mirth and 
dancing be far from the minds of the feamen and paflengers, who fhall be fo unhappy 
as to fall in among them, efpecially when any fea is going. 

Seeing from what hath been faid this firth is fo very se al to pafs, no wonder 
that the mariners and others be very careful to lay hold on the fitteft occafion for a fafe 
paffage, which they find to bea little before the turning of the tide, when it is beginnin, 
to ebb on the fhore, but the flood is yct running in the fea, then they ufe to go off, 
that fo when they are in or nigh unto the middle of the firth, the tide may be upon the 
turn, which cauleth for fome time a ftill and quict fea, (as to the running of the tides, ) 
and the feamen are not fo put to it, in wreftling either againft flood or ebb. Buchanan, 
fpeaking of thefe feas and the r&pid tides, elegantly expreffeth himfelf: Dua funt 
tempeftates quibus ha anguftia funt fuperabiles, aut cum aftuum relapfu ceffante undarum 
confliftu, mare tranquillatur, aut ubi pleno alveo aquor ad fummum incrementi pervenit, 
languefcente utringue vi illa, qua undas concitabat, veluti receptui, canente oceano procellis 
et vorticefis pelagi commoti molibus fe velut in fua caftra recipientibus. 

Any wind, they obferve, will take them over from Burwick to Caithnefs, if tided 
right, and the wind not in fouth-weft, or nigh to that point, and fo from Caithnefs to 
Burwick if not in the north-eaft, or nigh to it. But the north-weft wind they call the 
king of the firth, not only, I judge, becaufe it will both take them from Caithnefs to 
Orkney, and from Orkney to Caithnefs, but alfo becaufe if it blow any thing, it keep. 
eth them up in an ebb from falling into the wells of Swinna, the Swelchie of Stro. 
ma, and the Merry-men of Mey. By tiding right alfo they can come over by the 
help of oars, though there be no wind: and at any time, though they obferve not the 
tide, they can pafs from Orkney to Caithnefs if it blow a good gale from north-eaft, and 
fo from Caithnefs to Orkney if the like blow from fouth-weft. ‘The boatmen who ufe 
to pafs the firth, from their experience know it beft, and can avoid the {well of a fea, 
when perfons of greater fkill cannot do it. 

At no time is there any anchoring in this firth, for if any through ignorance or 
otherwife attempt it, within a little time they muft either cut their cables, as fome have 
done, and be gone; or elle if their anchors or cables break not, they will be ridden 
under : the experience whereof one of our fhips lately had, who cafting anchor even in 
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the mouth of the firth where the tides are not fo ftrong, their anchor within a little 
time broke, and they behoved to go fea. : 

In a ftorm, efpecially if it blow from fouth-eaft, (which, they fay, in the firth caufeth 
the greateft fea,) and the tide be running in the wind’s eye, the roaring and {welling 
waves are very terrible, and mount fo high, that they could wafh, not only the deck, 
but the fails and topmatts of the biggeft fhips. ; 

The houfe of Mey formerly mentioned, is a myth, fign, or mark, much obferved by 
failor’s in their pafling through this firth between Caithnefs and Stroma; for they care- 
fully fix their ayes upon the lums, or chimney-heads of this houfe,- which if they lofe 
fight of, then they are too near Caithnefs, and fo ready to run upon fand-banks, but if 
they get alfo fight of the houfe, then they are too near Stroma, and fo may fplit upon 
the rocks, which lie off the fouth end of Stroma. 

Hence we fee, “ They who go down to the fea in fhips, and do bufinefs in the great 
waters, thefe fee the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the depths ; that he is a God 
glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes, doing wonders; he caufeth the wind to blow, and. 
the fea to flow at his pleafure; bounding the impetuous tides with the rocks and fand, 
faying, Hitherto fhall ye comey'and no further, and here fhall your proud waves be 
flayed ; which though they roar yet fhall they not prevail.” His goodnefs and power, 
putting a reftraint upon them; his wifdom and counfel direéting their turning and 
returning for his own glorious ends. Glory to his name ! 


Cuar. XI.—Concerning Caithnefs, and what we found to be moft remarkable there. 


MY difcourfe upon Orkney and Zetland being extended beyond what either was 
intended or expected, I fhall therefore ftudy to be the briefer upon Caithnefs, as like- 
wife feeing it is fuppofable, that it may be better known than any of the former, it being 
upon the fame continent with us. What then is to be faid thereupon, I fhall difpatch. 
and fum up in this one chapter. * ; 

Caithnets is the northernmoft province or fhire in Scotland, having Pightland.firth,. 
whereby it is divided from Orkney on the north, the entrance to Murray-firth on the 
eaft, Sutherland and Strathnaver on the fouth, and the Deucaledonian Ocean on the 
weft, It is.from that high hill called the Ord of Caithnefs, toward the fouth, whereby 
it is divided from Sutherland, to Dungifby-head, about thirty miles long, and from 
Thurfo on the weft fide to Wick on the eaft fide of the country twelve miles broad. 

As we were much in the dark about the etymology of Orkney and Zetland, fo no. 
lefs are we here in that of Caithnefs; upon which Blaw, in his Geography, giveth us 
this notandum : “ That many names of places are fomething ftrange, whofe original 
feem to be neither Scottifh, Irifh, Danifh, or Norwegian, but unknown, uncertain, and. 
moft ancient: fuch as Orbifter, Loyibfter, Robafter, Trumbufter, and innumerable 
others, Caterum not. multa locorum nomina peregrinum quid fapete, quorum origo neque Scatin 
eum, Hibernicum, Danicum, aut Norvegicum quid referant, fed ignote, incerta, et vetufima 
originis videntur, qualia funt Orbifter, Loyibfter, Robafter, Trumbufter, et innumera alia.” 
And feeing fuch examples of names which are of an unknown original, as are given by 
the hiftorian, do all end in fter, 1 would add that moft of the names of places in this 
country do end in fter or ftar, and go, as between twenty and thirty in fter or ftar, and 
about twenty in go, as my informer, who had been for fome time in the country, did 
reckon them. Of old, Sutherland, faith the fame geographer, was called Cattey, and its 
inhabitants Catteigh, and fo likewife was-Caithneis and Strathnaver ; and in the Irifh, 
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Sutherland, to this day is called Catey, and its inhabitants Catigh; fo that Catteynels is 
no other than the promontory or cape of the Cattes or Sutherland, whieh promontory is. 
ftretched out from the eaft, (or rather the north) fide, faith the geographer of the 
mountain of the Ord, Adeo ut Cattey-nefs nibil aliud fit quam promontorium Catte feu Sit~ 
therlandia, quod promontorium a latere Oricntali montis ordi pratenditur. Thefe Cattei 
are thought to be a people who arrived thither from Germany. Who would have more- 
of this may confult the above-mentioned author, Buchanan will have it to be called 
Caithnefs becaufe of it being mountainous, but 1 know not if this reafon will hold, 
for the countries adjacent to Sutherland and Stran»ver are more mountainous, and there 
are few high hills or mountains in it, except at the fouth end thereof, where it borders 
with Sutherland, but if it fhould be focalled becaufe it is the nefs or promontory of 
the mountains, the land by north thefe mountains falling lower and running out in a 
promontory into the fea, I judge it would hold better, and be faid with greater reafon. 
Boethius alfo faith that this country of old was called Cornana, but the reafon thereof he- 
iveth not. 

The Earls of Caithnefs were among the anctenteft in Scotland, and in former times: 
have been very potent in this corner, as appears by the feveral old caftles and places of 
ftrength, which then they were in poffeffion of, but now their memory is almoft extin&. 
The late Earl George dying without iffue, the Laird of Glenorchy, now Earl of Bread- 
albane married the dowager, who having purchafed the Earl’s eftate, the apparent: heir 
judging himfelf thereby injured, did gather together fome of the country people to rew 
cover his right, but was defeated by Glenorchy ; from the field they went to the bars. 
and debated the matter there, whereupon the Lords gave forth this fentence, that Glens 
orchy fhould enjcy the eftate, but the heir fhould have the honours, and an aliment al~ 
lowed him by Glenorchy during his life. The heir having died about a year ago, the 
heirefs his filter fucceeds to the honours, and is in a very mean condition ; living in x 
place where the former Earls ufed to keep their hawks. So to this ancient and how 
nourable family of the Earls of Caithnefs, there is almoft put in holy providence a period: 
and clofe: they who had four great houfes in this country like palaces for pleafure and’ 
convenience, and caftles for ftrength, now in their heirs enjoy none of them, three are’ 
ruinous, and one is pofleffed by a ftranger: as likewife there are. feveral other ruinous 
houfes to be feen here, who have fpued out their pofleffors, fo confirming that com» 
mon obfervation, ‘* That fin committed by the inhabitants, is as gun-powder laid to the- 
foundations of their houfes, which quickly overturneth them, when it pleafeth a rightes 
ous God to fire the train.”” : 

The late Earis of Caithnefs were of the name of Sinclair, of which name alfo are 
many gentlemen of the country, who have bought confiderable parts of the Earl’s eftate, 
from the Earl of Breadalbane: before the Sinclairs, the Earls were of the’ name of 
Shine, and before them were the Haralds, and before the Haralds were the-Olas-as the 
tradition goeth ; concerning which, and the manner of their fucceffion and the interrup. 
tion made therein, the country talk feveral things which I fhall not trouble my reader 
with: only I fhall obferve what is related by Camden a judicious antiquary, “ That of. 
old the Earls of Caithnefs were the fame with the Earls of Orkney, but at length-were 
divided;the eldeft daughter of one Mulaltus being given in marriage to William de S. 
Claro, vulgo Sinclair, the King’s pantler, his pofterity had this honour conferred on thems 
of being Earls of Caithnefs.” ‘ 

The country is pleafant and very fertile, abounding with grafs and corn, hence-yearly. 
there is a great quantity of victual exported, as ano 1695, there were 16,000 bolls ems 
barked and taken out, for which end it is much frequented by barks from a Hit 
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Clyde, and other places ; for ordinarily when there is no fcarcity or dearth, the meal is 
fold here at three or four or at moft five merks per boll. ‘Ihe cattle and fifh alfo are to 
be had very cheap, as good kine often in the fhambles, fuch as the country doth afford, 
for three or four fhillings fterling, and fometimes they fay for two; fo that as I have 
heard, fome of the more intelligent inhabitants obferve that here is the cheapelt market 
in the world ; and the gentlemen can live better upon tooo merks, than they can doin 
the fouth upon 4000 per annum, who may improve their {Locks to as great if not a greater 
advantage, than in any other place in Scotland, for they may iave their rents, having 
within themfelves what provifion is neceffary for their table, and may fell out much 
ftore every year, what to the inhabitants in the country for their own ufe, or for falting 
and fending abroad, and what to drovers who take them fouth : and it is obfervable that 
if any buy a piece of land, only what is arable is accounted for, as for what ferveth for 
pafture, they ufe not to take notice of, though upon that confideration they may value 
their acres at a greater rate. In the way between Thurio and Dunnot, we faw much 
low ground overblown with fand, for two miles back from the fea, which formerly not 
many year's fince was a pleafant meadow. 

There are ten parifhes in this country, five of which can be ferved with minifters not 
having the Irifh language, few of the people there {peaking it, but the other five cannot 
be fupplied otherwife than by minifters underftanding Irith; in fome of thele parifhes 
there being very few who have any knowledge of our language, and fome of the mini- 
fters are obliged to preach both in Englifh and Irith for the edification of all: fome of 
the parifhes are very wide and populous, which tends to the increafe of ignorance among 
many, the minifters not being able to overtake their work ; fome churches alfo are ruin. 
ous, for when heritors are not friends to the work of God, or cannot agree among them. 
felves, as to the concerting of fuitable meafures, for putting or keeping things which 
concern the payith, in order ; it ufeth to go ill with minifters as to their external accome 
modation and with churches as to their repair. at 

‘The two principal towns in the country are Wick and Thurfo, Wick is a royal burg! 
on the eaft fide of the country wafhed by the German Ocean at the mouth of Murray 
Firth, by the fide of which runneth a fmall river, at the mouth of the river there is a 
harbour for boats or. barks to lye in, which they come into at full fea, but this harbour 
is not fo much frequented, as another about a milé to the north-eatt of Wick, where 
they judge the boats do lie fafer. Oppofite to Wick lies Thurfo at twelve miles dif. 
tance, on the weft fide of the country, which though it enjoy not the privilege of a 
royal burgh, yet it is more populous than Wick, and hath better buildings init; by the 
ealt fide of the town runneth a fmall river cAlled the Water of Thurfo: they have the 
belt church in the country, well furnifhed and kept in good order. 

In the water of Thurfo there is good falmon fifhing, which they take two ways, one 
is. by crues or creels with crofled or barred doors going from the one fide of the water 
to the other, fo framed that they fuffer the fifhes to go in, but not'to go out, out of 
which fometimes they will take feveral horfes burdens. of fith. The other way they take 
them is by a net, wherewith they fitha pool, which lieth a little below the crues, and is 
about a pair of butts in length : they having fpread the net upon the bank, which is 
long enough to reach the breadth of the water, they go in with it, and one man on each 
fide drawing it down the, pool, it is followed with eighteen or twenty men, going in a 
breaft behind it, with long ftaves or poles in their hands; wherewith they keep the net 
to the ground, and loofe it when-any way-entangled ; the pool in fome places will rife to 
the height of the breaft of the waders, but there is no danger. So they bring down the 
net fottly and warily to the mouth of an enclofure, which they call a Stem, into which 
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the fithes are driven, where the fithers ftanding with this larger net, others take a leffer 
net and going therewith into the Stem, catch the fifhes fo enclofed, that fearce one can 
efcape, for up the water they cannot run, becaufe of the larger net, and neither down can 
they go, becaufe of the Stem, or ftoncs laid together in form of a wall. We faw as we 
could conjeCture at one draught upwards of three hundred good falmons taken, and thefe 
who have this fifhing told us that three years ago, they took five hundred at a draught, 
‘and going through the pool at the fame time with the net again, they caught other two 
hundred, which falmon for the moft part they falt in barrels and fend abroad. It is alfo 
to be obferved that the falmon keep this water of Thurfo all the year over, and in the 
winter feafon in froft and fnow if you break the ice, they are to be had. The pool 
is but about halfa mile up the water from ‘Uhurio. : 

There are feveral wat+rs or river's in the country as Thurfo, Wick, Dumbeth, Rice, 
Force, and Beradel, but they are all {mall, and indeed there is no great river all the way 
from Caithnefs, till we come to Nefs running by invernefs in Murray, over which is a 
ftrong bridge lately built confifting of feven arches; which river is remarkable for this 
that it never freezeth, though the froft be moft vehement, yea if then you bring a horfe 
unto the river, the icicles will melt at his feet in the fpace of time that he is drinking : 
the river cometh from a loch called Lochnefs, which alfo hath the fame property, four 
or five miles to the weft of Invernefs. This river I make mention of though not in Caith- 
nefs, it being the firft confiderable one, having any thing of a ftrong and regular bridge, 
which we pafled in our return, 

There are fome trees here, but they are not fo big as thefe which are further fouth, 
even in Sutherland, particularly upon the water of Beradel, there is a pleafant ftrath 
full of fmall wood. And there is a garden three or four miles to the fouth-weft of 
Thurfo very pleafant and well furnifhed with fruit trees, much commended by the in- 
habitants. : 

‘The rocks by the coafts are much frequented by fowls of various kinds, as eagles, 
hawks, &c. fuch as in Orkney and Zetland, of which rocks there are long traéts ; for 
whereas in Sutherland, Kofs, and Murray, the fea for the moft part is bounded with the 
fand, here it is bounded with the rocks, which it wafheth and beateth on, and that ale 
moft round Caithnefs from the Ord to Dungifby-head on the eaft, and fo by Dunnot 
Head, and Hoburn Head to Stranaver on the welt, except a few creeks or bays, feveral 
of which are very convenient for anchoring; efpecially in Scribifter Bay, a little to the 
north-welt of Thurfo, there is a good anchoring ground,’ where fhips may fafely ride 
without the fear of hazard by wind or tide, the capes of land there making a fill fea, 
and defending the fhips, which, as it were, flee into their arms from raging and angry 
Pightland Firth: there are here alfo fome rocks lying a little off the land, trom which 
they are broken and disjoined, which they call Clets, the fame with the holms in Orkney: 
and Zetland ; thefe clets are almoft covered with fea-fowls. One way they take thefe 
fowls is pleafant, though with great danger; they take a line, upon the end of which they 
faften fome fifh-hooks, above the hooks there is alfo a pock faftened, and fo from the top 
of the rock, they let down the line thus furnifhed with pock and hooks, ftriking the heads 
of the young fowls in their nefts with the pock, upon which the fowls do all gape and 
cry; as if it were their dame coming with meat to them, and fo lifting the line they let 
the hooks fall into their mouths, which taking hold of the fowls, they become their 
prey. : 

There are likewife feveral caves going from the fea within the rocks, in which the 
waves make a dreadful noife, fuch caves we had occafion to take notice of in our dif 
courfe upon Orkney and Zetland. 
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Efpecially there is a kind of fowls called Snowfle&s, which refort to this country in 
‘Great numbers in February; they are about the bignefs of a fparrow, but exceeding 
fat and delicious; they fly in flocks, thoufands of them together, many of which the in- 
habitants do kill and make ufe of. They ufe to go away in April, and are thought to 
come from the Weft Highlands. They have alfo a great plenty of moorfowls, plovers, 
as much if not more than in any place of Scotland. 

The induftry of the gentlemen here is to be much commended, for although fron 
Wick to Dumbeth which is twelve miles long, there be no harbour or bay, but a con- 
tinued traét of ragged, hard and iron-like rocks wafhed by the fea, yet there are (everal 
harbours forced there by art, though denied by nature, and paffages in many places like 
fleps of ftairs made from the top of the rock to the bottom, where their fifh-boats' do lie, 
and by paflages do bring their fifhes up to the top of the rocks, where they falt and dry 
them in houfes made for the purpofe, whereby great gain doth redound to the owners, 
tome making as much by their fifhes, as they do by their land-rent. 

As in Orkney and Zetland there were feveral old chapels, which fuperftitious zealots 
did frequent, fo it is likewife in Caithnefs ; the minifters told me there is one in Dunnot 
parith, befide which there are about fixty heaps of {tones, which the people coming to, 
take with them a ftone and throw it into the heap, bowing themfelves alfo thereunto. 
Nigh to it likewife there is a loch called St. John’s Loch, concerning which there goes a 
fabulous tradition, that on St, Stephen’s Day there was a pleafant meadow in that place, 
where now the loch is, and on St. John’s Day thereafter, it was turned into this loch. 
There is alfo another in the parith of Rhae, to which fome take their children if they be 
in diftrefs, and make two graves at the fide of one another laying the child’ be- 
tween them, and fo they try if the child will recover ; but the way how they know, I 
forbear to mention. But they fay there is a chapel in the parith of Konnefbie, the north. 
ernmoft parith of all this country, oppofite to Orkney, which is yet more frequented. 
than any of the former, which fome wildly fuperttitious frequent on fome day about 
Candlema(s, going about it on their bare knees, and thence going to a water, they caft 
fome of it in handfuls over their heads, and from the water to an alehoufe, where they 
ufe to fill themfelves drunk; and when going to thefe, or at them, they can [carce, even 
though threatened, be prevailed with to fpeak. To which hellith rites fome are fo ad- 
died that the minifters judge it next to impoffible, to get them weaned and brought 
therefrom.: but the vigilancy and pains of minifters efpecialiy of late, hath through the 
bleffing of God not been altogether without fuccefs. Which old chapels both here and 
in Orkney and Zetland, I think the government fhould caufe to be raled, which might 
prove as the taking away of the neft egg. ; 

The Earls of Caithnefs, as hinted at before, had feveral ftrong and convenient dwell- 
ings. One abouta fhort half mile from Thurfo, called Thurfo by Eaft, now ruinous ; 
it hath been built in the form of a court, and the gates have been decorated with cut 
ftone work, and the gardens, avenues and office houfes have been conform to the fplen- 
dour of the houfe. An honeft country man obferving the many great fins that had been 
committed about that houle, is faid to have predi€ted to one of the late Earls its ruin 
and defolation, faying, “ That the cup of fin was filling, and this houle would fhortly 
become a den of dragons, (ufing the fcripture phrafe) and feeing there are no fuch crea 
ture among us, it fhall-be of foxes :” and accordingly it was obferved that a fox haunt. 
edit when ruinous a few years after, which ftayed there till about nine or ten years ago, 
when a part of the houfe was repaired. This I had from one of the minifters of the 
country, and another minifter told me that before he bore this charaCter, he frequently 
hot rabbits there, within the walls of the houfe. - 
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There are alfo other four caftles upon one bay, on the eaft fide of the country nigh 
to Wick, which belonged to thefe Earls. The bay is called Rice-Bay, and is two or 
three miles. broad, the entry whereof is to the eaf}, but dangerous for hips to come into, 
becaufe of the many blind rocks that lie therein ; upon the fouth fide of the bay next to 
Wick have beet! two flrong caftles, joined to one another by a draw bridge, called 
Eaitle Sinclair and Girnego, the former hath been the ftrongeft houfe, but the latter - 
“they ordinarily had their dwelling in; their fituation is upon a rock disjoined from the 
land, environed for the moft part with the fea, to which caftles from the land they paifed 
alfo by a bridge which was drawn up every night, whence there was no accefs to them. 
I found the year of God upon the lintle of a window in Caltle Sinclair to be 1607; 
which hath been the year wherein this caftle was built, or at leaft repaired. Some ac- 
count thefe two caftles to be but one, becaufe of their vicinity. They fay, there was 
much fin committed here, as drunkennefs, unclpannefs, &c. For which a righteous 
God hath turned them into aruinous heap. Oppofite to Caftle Sinclair, and Girnego, 
on the other fide of the bay is Kice another cafile, but alfo ruinous. On the welt. fide 
of the bay is the caftle of Hakergil, a {trong houfe, at prefent poffeffed by a gentleman, 
who hath a great intereft in the country, but is not defcended of the family of Caithnefs, 
There are alfo the ruins of the old ca{tle of Beradel to be feen, fituated on a rock near 
to the fea, at the mouth of a river of that name, to which alfo they have paffed from the 
land by a draw-bridge: fuch naturally ftrong -fituations for their houfes they fought out 
of old, that they might be the more fecure, and fafe from all violence, nature as well as 
art contributing to their fortification. x 

About a fhort half mile to the weft of Thurfo are the ruins of an old caftle, where the 
bifhop in the firft times of Popery is faid to have had-his refidence, particularly there was 
one Adam faid to be laft bifhop who lived in that houfe, who having ‘greatly oppretfed 
the people by his rigourous exacting of the tithes ; the people complained thereof to the 
Farl, who is-faid in-paffion to have an{wered them, ‘Go and feethe him, and fup him 
too if you pleafc,” whereupon they went to the bifhop’s lodging and apprehended him, 
and fetting his houfe on fire, they actually boiled him and fupped off the broth: which 
being known, enquiry was made for the barbarous actors of this tragedy ; and being 
apprehended were put tadeath, fo fuffering condign punifhment for this horrid villainy. 
And this Earl is not the only the grcat perfon who hath given forth an inconfiderate © 
fentence, upon, which barbarous and inhuman actions have enfued. Buchanan writeth 
this to have been about the year 1222 in the days of Alexander II. King of Scots; and 
faith only, “ That they having killed the monk who attended him and his fervant, they 
wounded himfelf, and drawing him. to the kitchen, they fet the houfe on fire about 
him.” A little to the weft of this, is the houfe of Screbifter. the refidence of the late 
bifhops, where I think their lordfhips had but a mean accommodation ;_ the revenues of 
the bifhoprick here are among the fmalleft in Scotland, which they report thus came to 
pais, one of the bifhops at the reformation fold the church’s revenues far below their 
value;[fome fay at thirteen fhilling Scots per boll, ] to the Earl, knowing that but for a. 
fhort time he could enjoy the fame. 

There is a hill in the parifh of Wick called Stony-Hill, the reafon of which denomi- 
nation is faid to be this ; in the days of William King of Scots 1199, as Buchanan hath it, 
there was one Harald Earl of Orkfey and Caithnefs, who being offended at the bifhop, 
as having infinuated fomething to the King againft him, apprehended the bifhop, cut- 
ting out his tongue and putting out his eyes, which being reprefented to the King, he 
fent his forces into Caithnefs, and having defeated the Earl in feveral engagements, the 
Karl flying was purfued, and being apprehended, his eyes were firft put out, and then he 
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avas hanged, and all his male children were emafculated upon this hill, which ever fince 
hath been‘called Stony-hill. - : 

They told us, there are feveral high great {tones fet up through the country and that 
ordinarily on hills, about which are the rubbith of other ftones, which have ferved for 
fome end there, and probably have been places of Pagan worfhip, as we obferved upos 
Orkney in the parith of Bower, as we paifed, wé faw an artificial mount ditched about 
“of a {mall circumference, it is like for the fame purpofe. They have likewife the tradi- 
tion of fome Picts houfes, which have been here of old, the rubbith whereofis yet to be 
feen in the parifh of Latheran, as a gentleman well acquainted with the country did in- 
form me. ; 

In the parifh of Latheran we faw the foundation of'a houfe faid to be laid by a baftard 

“fon of the Earl of Caithnefs, but “never perfe€ted it is founded upon a rifing ground 
nigh to the fea, where there is a fair profpe€tof Murray, where itis reported the gentle- 
man had his miftrefs, who intended to build.it there, that fo fhe might have a view of 
‘the houfe from Murray, and he at the houfe might fee Murray. 

Dunnot Head ftretching out into Pightland-Firth, is about a mile in breadth, “and 
feven miles in circumference, in it are feveral lochs, and fome good patture for cattle, 
“but no inhabitants ; in it are to be had good mill-ftones, and it is thought there isa lead- 
vmine there. In feveral places in the parifh of Dunnot there will no rats live, and if. 
earth be brought out thence to other places molefted by them, they will be quickly gone. | 
‘. ‘The Ord which divideth Caithnefs from Sutherland, is a high mountain, as the name 
“Ord, which in Irifh fignifieth an height, doth imply ; down which our way from Caith-. . 
‘nefs to Sutherland doth lie, the road is but narrow, and the defcent fteep, and if any. 
“ftumble thereupon, they are in hazard of falling down a precipice into the fea at the bot- * 
‘tom of the rock, which is very terrible to behold, but who pafs it, for the more fecurity 
‘ufe to lead their horfes to the foot of the hill, which is about a fhort mile in length ; 
and no other way there is from Sutherland to Caithnefs, or from Caithnefs to Sutherland 
but this, except we go twelve miles about, but it might be made broader and fafer with 
{mall expence...2 °° 0 FS) re rae 2 fae ote 
“."< It is obferved in Caithnefs as an infallible fign almoft when they fee a mift or cloud 
‘Tying down upon the foot of the hills, that then a drought will follow ; but if fuch a mift 
“or cloud be on top thereof, they thence certainly conclude there will be rain that day. 

* In the parith of Halkirk there is a loch [as there are feveral lochs in the country], .. 

“avithin which loch are the ruins of an old houfe built, they fay, by robbers, that they: 
might be the more fafe and fecure from the fears of being apprehended. That which is 

“mott obfervable concerning this houfe, is, that there is not one foot of more ground, ° 

“than what is within the circumference of the foundation, and upon which it ftandeth, 

“hence either the water of the loch hath wathed away the prominent rock, if there hath 

“been any through wafting time, or if there was no part of the rock without the circum. 
‘ference of the foundation, it is wonderful to confider, how fo nigh to the water the 
foundation hath been got laid, the water about the houfe being of a confiderable depth, 
and the extreme parts of the rock upon which the foundation ftandeth, not to give way 

‘and fail under the weight of the building, which thofe who have feen this houfe, are fur- | 

prized at. Upon the loch they have boats whtch come clofe to the walls of the houfe,. 

‘for the taking of fowls of divers kinds, as maws, herons, &c. feveral thoufands of which 

“do frequent it, having their nelts in the ruinous walls, 
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UNE 19, 1776, arrived at Holyhead, after an inftruétive journey through a part of 
England and Wales I had not feen before. Found the packet, the Claremont, 
Captain Taylor, would fail very foon. After a tedious paffage of twenty-two hours,. 
landed on the twentieth, in the morning, at Dunlary, four miles from Dublin, a city . 
which much exceeded my expectation ; the public buildings are magnificent, very many, 
of the ftreets regularly laid out, and exceedingly well built. The front of the parlia- 
ment-houfe is grand, though not fo light as a more open finifhing of the roof would 
have made it. The apartments are fpacious, elegant, and convenient, much beyond 
that heap of confufion at Weftminfter, fo inferior to the magnificence to be looked for” 
in the feat of empire. I was fo fortunate as to arrive juft in time to fee Lord Harcourt,” 
with the ufual ceremonies, prorogue the parliament. ‘Trinity college is a beautiful 
building, and a numerous fociety; the library isa very fine room, and well filled. The 
new exchange will be another edifice to do honour to Ireland; it is elegant, coft forty 
thoufand pounds, but deferves a better fituation. From every thing I faw, I was ftruck 
with all thofe appearances of wealth which the capital of a thriving community may be: 
fuppofed to exhibit. Happy if I find through the country in diffufed profperity the’ 
right fource of this fplendor! The common computation of inhabitants 200,000, but I 
fhould fuppofe exaggerated: others guefled the number 140 or 150,000, - 

June 21, introduced by Colonel Burton to the Lord Lieutenant, who was pleafed to 
enter into converfation with me on my intended journey, made many remarks on the 
agriculture of feveral Irifh counties, and fhewed himfelf to be an excellent farmer, par- 
ticularly in draining. Viewed the Duke of Leinfter’s houfe, which isa very large {tone 
edifice, the front finple but elegant, the pediment light, there are feveral good rooms 5°. 
but a‘circumitance unrivalled is the court, which is {pacious and magnificent, the open- 
ing behind the houfe is alfo beautiful. In the evening to the Rotunda; a circular room, 
ninety feet diameter, an imitation of Ranelagh, provided with a band of mufic. : 

‘The barracks are a: vaft building, raifed in a plain ftile, of many divifions, the prins 
cipal front is of an immenfe length: they contain every convenience for ten regiments. 
_ June 23. Lord Charlemont’s houfe in Dublin is equally eiegant and convenient, the: 
apartments large, handfome, and well difpofed, containing fome good pictures, parti- 


* The agricultural details are omitted. 
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cularly one by Rembrandt, of Judas throwing the money on the floor, with a ftrong 
‘expreffion of guilt and remorfe ; the whole group fine. In the fame room is a portrait 
of Ceefar Borgia, by Tidan. The is a moft elegant apartment of about forty by 
thirty, and of fuch a height as to form a-pleafing proportion, the light is well managed, 
coming in from the cove of the ceiling, and has an exceeding good effect ; at one end is 
a pretty anti-room, wath a fine copy of the Venus de Medicis, and at the other two 
{mall rooms, one a cabinet of pi€tures and antiquities, the other medals. In the col- 
Jedtion alfo of Robert Fitzgerald, Efq., in Merion-f{quare, are feveral pieces which very 
well deferve a traveller’s attention ; it was the beft [faw in Dublin. Before I quit that 
city I obferve, on the houfes in general, that what they call their two-roomed ones are 
good and convenient. Mr. Latouche’s, in-Stephen’s Green, 1 was fhewn as a model 
of this fort, and I found it well contrived, and finifhed elegantly. Drove to Lord 
Chariemont’s villa at Marino, near the city, where his lordfhip has formed a pleafing 
lawn, margined in the higher part by a well-planted thriving fhrubbery, and on a rifing 
ground a banqueting-room, which ranks very high among the moft beautiful edifices I 
have any where feen ; it has much elegance, lightnefs, and effect, and commands a fine 
profpeét ; the rifing ground on which it ftands flopes off to an agreeable accompany- 
ment of wood, beyond which on one fide is Dublin harbour, which here has the appear- 
ance of a noble river crowded with fhips moving to and from the capital. On the-other 
fide is a fhore fpotted with white buildings, and beyond it the hills of Wicklow, pre- 
fenting an ou'line extremely various. The other part of the view (it would be more 
perfect if the city was planted out) is varied, in fome places nothing but wood, in others 
breaks of profpect. The lawn, which is extenfive, is new grals, and appears to be ex= 
cellently laid down, the herbage a fine crop of white clover (trifolium repens), trefoil, 
rib-grals (plantagé lanceolata), and other good plants. Returned to Dublin, and made 
inquiries into other points, the prices of provifions, &c. (for which fee the tables at the 
end of the book). The expences of a family in proportion to thofe of London are, as 
five to eight. 

Having the year following lived more than two months in Dublin, Iam able to fpeak 
to'a few points; which as a mere traveller I could not have done. The information I 
before received of the prices of living is corre€t. Fifh and poultry are plentiful and 
very cheap. Good lodgings almoft as dear as they are in London; though we were 
well accommodated (dirt excepted) for two guineas’and an halfa week. All the lower 
ranks in this city have no ida of Englifh cleanlinefs, either in apartments, perfons, or 
cookery. There isa very good fociety in Dublin in a parliament winter: a great round 
of dinners and parties + and balls and fuppers every night in the week, fome of which 
are very elegant; but you almoft every where meet a company much too numerous 
for the fize of the apartments.- ‘They have two affemlies on the plan of thofe of Lon- 
don, in Fifhamble-ftreet, and at the Rotunda; and two gentlemen’s clubs, Anthry’s 
and Daly’s, very well regulated: 1 heard fome ancéJotes of deep play at the latter, 
though never to the excefs common at Londen. .An ill judged and unfuccelsful at- 
tempt was made to eftablith the Italian opera, which exiited but with fearcely any life 
for this one winner ; of courfe they could rife no higher than a comic one. La Buona 
Figliuola, la Frafcatana, and il Gelofo in Cimento, were repeatedly performed, or rather 
murdered, except the parts of Seftini. The houfe was generally empty, and miferably 
co'd, So much knowledge of the flate of a country is gained by hearing the debates 
of a parliament, that I often frequented the gallery of the Houle of Commons. Since 
Mr. Fiood has been filenced with the vice-treafurer‘hip of Ireland, Mr. Daly, Mr. Grattan, 
Sir William Ofborn, and the prime ferjeant Burgh, are reckoned high among the Irith 
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orators. I heard many very eloquent fpeeches, but I cannot fay they firuck me like 
the exertion of the abilities of Irifhmen in the Englifh Houfe of Commons, owing per~ 
haps fo the reflection both on the {peaker and auditor, that the attorney-general of Eng- 
land, with a dath of his pen, can reverfe, ale, or entirely do away the matured refult 
of all the eloquence, and all the abilities of this whole affembly. Before I conclude 
with Dublin I fhall only remark, that walking in the ftreets therg from the narrownefs 
and populoufnels of the principal thoroughfares, as well as from the dirt and wretched- 
nefs of the canaille, is a moft uneafy and difgufting exercile. 

June 24, left Dublin and paffed through the Pheenix-park, a very pleafing ground, 
at the bottom of which, to the left, the Liffey forms a variety of landicapes : this is the 
mott beautiful environ of Dublin. Take the road to Luttrell’s-town through a various 
feenery on the banks of the river. ‘That domain is a confiderable one in extent, being 
above four hundred acres within the wall, Irifh meafure ; in the front of the houfe isa 
fine lawn bounded by rich woods, through which are many ridings, four miles in ex- 
tent. From the road towards the houfe they lead through a very fine glen, by the fide 
of a ftream falling over a rocky bed, through the dark woods, with great variety on 
the fides of fteep flopes, at the bottom of which the Liffey is either heard or feen in- 
diftindly ; thefe woods are of great extent, and fo near the capital, form a retirement 
exceedingly beautiful. Lord Irnham and Colonel Luttrel have brought in the aifilt. 
ance of agriculture to add to the beauties of the place, they have kept a part of the 
lands in cultivation in order to lay them down the better to grafs ; one hundred and fifty ~ 
acres have been done, and above two hundred acres moft effectually drained in the 
covered manner filled with ftones. Thefe works are well executed. ‘he drains are 
alfo made under the roads in all wet places, with lateral fhort ones to take off the water 
in{tead of leaving it, as is common, to foak again{t the caufeway, which is an excellent 
method. _Great ufe has been made of lime-{tone gravel in the improvements, the-effec& 
of which is fo confiderable, that in feveral fpots where it was laid on ten years ago, the 
fuperiority of the grafs is now fimilar to what one would expeét from a frefh dunging. 

Leaving Luttrel’s town I went to St. Wolftan’s, which Lord Harcourt had been fo 
paging as to defire I would make my quarters, from whence to view to the right or 
eft. #, = 

June 25, to Mr. Clement’s, at Killadoon, who has lately built an excellent houfe, . 
and planted much about it, with the fatistadtion of finding that all his trees thrive well’; 
I remarked the beech and larch feemed to get beyond the reft. He is alfo a good 
farmer. é 

June 26, breakfafted with Colonel Marlay, at Cellbridge, found he had praétifed . 
hufbandry with much fuccefs, and yiven great attention to it from the peace of 1763, 
which put a period to a gallant fcene of fervice in Germany; walked through his 
grounds, which I found in general very well cultivated; his fences excellent; his ditches 
five by fix, and feven by ix; the banks well made, and planted with quicks ; the bor- 
ders dug away, covered with lime tiil perfe@ly flacked, then mixed with dung and car- - 
ried into the fields ; a practice which Mr. Marlay has found of very great benefit. 

Viewed Lucan, the feat of Agmondifham Veley, Efg. on the banks of the Liffey ; the 
howfe is rebuildin-, but the wood on the river, with walks through it, is exceedingly 
beautiful. The character of the place is that of a fequeitered fhade.  Diftant views.are 
every where fhut out, and the objects all correfpond perfectly with the impredlioa they 
were defigned to raife: it is a walk on the banks of the river, chiefly under a variety of 
fine wood, which rifes on varied flopes, in fome parts gentle,in others fteep 5 fpreadiag 
here and there into cool meadows, on the oppofite fhore, rich banks of wood or shrubby 
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ground. The walk is perfedtly fequeftered, and has that melancholy gloom which 
fhould ever dwell in fuch a place. The river is of a charatter perfeétly fuited to the 
reft of the fcenery, in fome places breaking over rocks, in other filent, under the thick 
fhade of fpreading wood. Leaving Lucan, the next place is Leixlip, a fine one, on the 
river, with a fall, which in a wet feafon is confiderable. Then St. Wolftan’s, belonging 
to the Dean of Derry a beautiful villa, which is alfo on the river; the grounds gay 
and open, though not without the advantage of much wood, difpofed with judgment. A 
winding fhrubbery quits the river, and is made to lead through fome dreffed ground 
that is pretty and chearful. 

Mr. Conolly’s, at Caftle-town, to which all travellers refort, is the fineft houfe in 
{reland, and not exceeded by many in England ; it is a large handfome edifice, fituated 
“in the middle of an extenfive lawn, which is quite furrounded with fine plantations dif- 
pofed to the beft advantage: to the north thefe unite into very large woods, through 
which many winding waiks lead, with the convenience of feveral ornamented feats, 
rooms, &c. On the other fide of the houfe, upon the river, is a cottage, with a fhrub. 
bery, prettily laid out; the houfe commands an extenfive view, bounded by the Wick. 
low mountains. It confifts of feveral noble apartments. On the firft floor is a beautiful 
gallery, eighty feet long, elegantly fitted up. 

June 27, left Lord Harcourt’s, and having received an invitation from the Duke of 
Leinfter, pafied through Mr. Conolly’s grounds to his Grace’s feat at Cartown; the 
park ranks among the fineft in Ireland. It is a vaft lawn, which waves over gentle 
hills, furrounded by plantations of great extent, and which break and divide in places 
fo as to give much variety. A large but gentle vale winds through the whole, in the 
bottom of which a finall ftream has been enlarged into a fine river, which throws a 
chearfulnefs through moft of the fcenes: over it a handfome ftone-bridge. There is a 
great variety on the banks of this vale ; part of it confilts of mild and gentle flopes, 
part fleep banks of thick wood ; in another place they are formed into a large fhrub- 
bery, very elegantly laid out, and dreffed in the higheft order, with a cottage, the fcenery 
about which is uncommonly pleafing: and farther on this vale takes a ftronger cha- 
rater, having a rocky bank on one fide, and fteep flopes fcattered irregularly,’ with 
wood on the other. On one of the moft rifing grounds in the park is a tower, from 
the top of which the whole fcenery is beheld ; the park fpreads on every fide in fine 
fheets of lawn, kept in the higheft order by eleven hundred fheep, fcattered over with 
rich plantatidhs, and bounded by a large margin of wood, through which is a riding. 

Frora hence took the road to Summerhill, the feat of the Right Hon. H. L. Rowley : 
the country is chearful and rich ; and if the Irifh cabins continue like what I have hi- 
therto feen, J fhall not hefitate to pronounce their inhabitants as well off as moit Englith 
cottagers. ‘hey are built of mud walls eighteen inches or two fect thick, and: welt 
thatched, which are far warmer than the thin clay walls in’ England. Here are few 
cottars without a cow, and fome of them two. A belly fullinvariably of potatoes, and 
generally turf for fuci from a bog. It is true they have not always chimneys to their 
cabins, the door ferving for that and window too: if their eyes are not affected with 
the fmoke, it may be an advantage in warmth. Every cottage fwarms with poultry, 
and moft of them have pigs. : 

Went in the evening to Lord Mornington’s at Dangan, who is making many im- 
provements, which he fhewed me: his plantations are exienfive, and he has formed a 
large water, having five or fix iflands much varied, and promontories of high land 
ihoot fo far into it as to form almoit diftant lakes ; the effeét pleafing. There are above 
a hundred acres under water, and his Lordthip has planned a confiderable addition to 
it, Returned to Summerhill, 
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June 2gth, left it, taking the road to Slaine, the country very pleafant all the way ; 
much of it on the banks of the Boyne, variegated with fome woods, planted hedge- 
rows, and gentle hills: the cabbins continue much the fame, the fame plenty of poultry, 
pigs, and cows. The cattle in the road have their fore legs all tied togther with ftraw 
to keep them from breaking into the fields; even fheep, and pigs, and goats are all in 
the fame bondage. ; 

Lord Conyngham’s feat, Slaine Caftle, on the Boyne, is one of the moft beautiful 
places I have feen ; the grounds are very bold and various, rifing around the cafile in 
noble hills or beautiful inequalities of furface, with an outline of flourithing plantations. 
Under the caftle flows the Boyne, ina reach broken by iflands, with a very fine fhore 
of rock on one fide, and wood onthe other. Through the lower plantations are ridings, 
which look upon feveral beautiful feenes formed by the river, and take in the diftant 
country, exhibiting the noblelt views of waving Cultinald hills, with the caflle finely 
fituated in the mid{t of the planted domain, through which the Boyne winds its beautis 
ful courfe. 

Under Mr. Lambert’s houfe, on the fame river, is a moft romantic and beautiful fpot 5: 
rocks on the fide, rifing in peculiar forms very boldly; the other fteep wood, the 
river bending fhort between them like a land-locked bafon. 

Lord Conyngham’s keeping up Slaine Caftle, and fpending great fums, though he 
rarely refides there, is an enifanee of magnificence not often met with; while it is fo: 
common for abfentees to drain the kingdom of every fhilling they can, fo contrary a 
conduct ought to be held in the eftimation which it juftly deferves. 

June 3cth, rode out to view the country and fome improvements in the neighbour- 
hood: the principal of which are thofe of Lord Chief Baron Fofter, which I faw from 
Glafton-hill, in the road from Slaine to Dundalk. ; ‘- 

In converfation with Lord Longford I made many inquiries concerning the ftate of 
the lower clafies, and found that in fome refpects they were in good circumftances, in 
others indifferent ; they have, generally fpeaking, fuch plenty of potatoes as always to 
command a bellyful ; they have flax enough for all their linen, moft of them have a: 
cow, and fome two, and fpin wool enough for their cloaths; all a pig, and numbers 
of poultry, and in general the complete family of cows, calves, hogs, poultry, and chila 
dren pig together in the cabin ; fuel they have in the urmoft plenty ; great numbers 
of families are alfo fupported by the neigbouring lakes, which abound progjgioufly with. 
fifh: a child with a packthread and a crooked pin will catch perch ae an hour 
for the family to live on the whole day, and his Lordfhip has feen five hundred children 
fifhing at the fame time, there being no tenacioufnefs in the proprietors of the lands about 
aright to the fith; befides perch, there is pike upwards of five feet long, bream, 
tench, trout of ten pounds, and as red as falmon, and fine eels; all thefe are favour= 
able circumftances, and are very confpicuous in the numerous and healthy families 
among them. : 

Reverfe the medal : they are ill cloathed, and make a wretched appearance, and what 
is worfe, are much oppreffed by many who make them pay too dear for keeping a cow, 
horfe, &c. They have a praétice alfo of keeping accounts with the labourers, contriy- 
ing by that means to let the poor wretches have very little cafh for their year’s work, 
This is 2 great oppreflion, farmers and gentlemen keeping accounts with the poor isa 
cruel abufe : fo many days work for a cabin; fo many fora potatoe garden; fo many 


for keeping a horfe, and fo many for a cow, are clear accounts which a poor man can 
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day night. Another circumftance mentioned was the -exceffive pradtice they have in 
“general of pilfering. They fteal every thing they can lay their hands on, and I fhould 
‘remark, that this 1s an account which has been-very general} ty given me: all forts of 
iron hinges, chains, locks, keys, &c. ; gates will be cut in pieces, and conveyed away 
-in many places as faft as built; trees as big as a man’s body, and that would require 
ten men to move, gone in a night. Jord Longford has had the new wheels of a car 
‘flolen as foon as nade. Good (tones out of a wall will be taken for a fire- hearth, &c. 
‘though a breach is made to get at thom. In thort, every thing, and even fuch as are 
apparently of no ufe to them; nor is it eafy to catch them, for they never carry their 
‘ttolen goods hame, but to fome bog-hole.” ‘Turnips are foien by car loads, and two 
‘acres of wheat pluckt off ina night. In fhort, their pilfering and ftealing is a perfect 
‘nuifance! How far it is owing to the oppreflion of laws aimed folely at the religion of 
thefe people, hotv far to the ‘conduét of the gentlemen and farmers, and how far to . 
“the mifchievous difpofition of the people themfelves, if is impoffibic for a pafiing tra+ 
veller to afcertain. Iam apt to_believe that a better fyftem of law and management 
~vould have good effects. They are much worfe treated than the poor in England, are 
talked toin more opprobrious terms, and otherwife very much oppreffed. 

Left Packenham-hall. 

‘Two or three miles from Lord Loneford’s in the way to Mullingar the road leads up 
a mountain, and commands an exceeding fine view of Loch Derrevaragh, a noble water 

‘eight miles ‘long, and from two miles to half a mile over; a vaft reach of it, like a 
magnificent river, opens as you rife the bill. Afterwards I paffed under the principal 
mountain, which rifes abruptly from the lake into the boldeft outline imaginable; the 
“water there is very beautiful, filling up the {teep vale formed by this and the oppo- 
fe hills. 

Reached Mullingar. 

It was one of the fair days. I faw many cows and beafts, and more horfes, with 
‘fome wool: the ‘cattle were of the fame breed that I had generally fecn in coming 
‘through the country. 

July 5, left Mullingar, which is a dirty ugly town, and taking the road to Tula. 
more, ftopped at Lord Belvidere’s, with which place I was as much (truck as with an 
‘T had ever feen. The houfe is perched on the crown ofa very beautiful little hill, half 
furroundedggith others, variegated and melting into one another. It is one of the moft 
fingular places that is any where to be feen, and fpreading to the eye a beautiful lawn 
of undulating ground margined with wood. Single trees are fcattered in fome places, 
and clumps in others; the general effect fo pleafing, that were there nothing further, 
the place would be beautiful, but the canvas is admirably-filled, Lake Ennel, many 
miles in length, and two or three broad, flows beneath the windows. It is fpotted with 
iflets, a promontory of rock fringed with trees fhoots into it, and the whole is bounded 
by diflant hills. Greater and more magnificent fcenes are often fet with, but no 
where a more beautiful or a more fingular one. 

¥rom Mullingar to Tullefpace I found rents in general at twenty fhillings an acre, 
with much relet at thirty fhillings, yet all the crops except bere were very bad, and full 
of weeds. About the latter named place the farms are generally from one hundred to 
three hundred acres ; and their courfe, 1. Fallow. 2. Bere. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 5. Oats. 
Great quantities of potatoes all the way, crops from forty to eighty barrels. 

The road before it comes to Tullamore leads through a part of the bog of Allen, 
which {¥ems here extenfive, and would make a noble trad of meadow. The way the 
yoad was made over it was fimply to cut a drain on each fide, and then lay on the gravel, 

which, 
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which, as faft as ic was laid and fpread, bore the cars: along the edges is fine white 
clover. 

In converfation upon the fubjeét of a union with Great Britain, I was informed that 
nothing was fo unpopular in Ireland as fuch an idea; and that the great objection to it 
was increafing the number of abfentees. When it was in agitation, twenty peers and 

“fixty commoners were talked of to fit in the Britith parliament, whicii would be the refi~ 
Gent of eighty of the beit eftates in Ireland. Going every year to England would, by 
cegrecs, make them refidents; they would educate their children there, and in time 
become mere abfentees : becoming fo they would be unpopular, others would be elected, 
who, treading in the fame fleps, would yield the place ftill to others; and thus, by de- 
grees, a vat portion of the kingdom now refident would be made abfertces ; which 
would, they think, be fo great a drain to Ireland, that a free trade would not repay it. 

I think the idea is erroneous, were it only for one circumftance, the kingdom would 
lofe, according to this reafoning, an idle race of country gentlemen, and in exchange 
their ports would fill with fhips and commerce, and all the confequences of commerce ; 
an exchange that never yet proved difadvantagecus to any country. 

Viewed Mount Juliet, Lord Carrick’s feat, which is beautifully fituated on a fine 
declivity on the banks of the Nore, commanding fome extenfive plantations that fpread 
over the hills, which rife ina various manner on the other fide of the river: a knole 
of lawn rifes among them with artificial ruins upon it, but the fituation is not in uni- 
fon with the idea of a ruin, very rarely placed to effzét, unlefs in retired and melan- 
choly {pots. 

The river isa very fine one, and has a good accompaniment of well grown wood. 
From the cottage a more varied fcene is viewed, chearing and pleafing; and from the 
tent in the farther plantation a yet gayer one, which looks down om feveral bends of 

the river. ; 

July 11, left Kilfaine: Mr. Buthe accompanied me to Woodttock, the feat of Sir 
W. Fownes. From Thomattown hither is the fineft ride I have yet had in Ireland. The 
road leaving Thomaftown leads on the eaft fide of the river; through fome beautifut 
cople woods, which before they were cut muft have hada moft noble effet, with the 
river Nore winding at the bottom; the country then opens fomewhat, and you pais 
molt of the way for fix or feven miles to Innifteague, on a declivity fhelving down 
‘to the river, which takes a varied winding courfe, fomctimes lively, breaking over a 
rocky bottom, at others flill and deep under the gloom of fome fine wood®, which hang 
down the fides of fteep hills. Narrow flips of meadow of a beautiful verdure in fome 
places form the fhore, and unite with cultivated fields that fpread over the adjoining 
bilis, reaching almoft the mountain tops: thefe are large and bold, and give in general 
to the {cenes features of great magnificen’e. Paffed Sir John Hailer’s on the oppofite 
fide of the river, finely fituated, and Mr. Wicholfon’s farm on this fide, who has very 
extenfive copfes which line the river. Coming in fight of Sir W. Fownes’s, the fcenery 
is ftriking, the road mounts the fide of the hill, and commands the river at the bottom 
of the declivity, with groups of trecs prettily fcattered about, and the little borough of 
Innefteazue in a moft picturefque fituation, the whole bounded by mcuntains. Crofs 
the bridge, and going through the town, take a path that leads to a fall building ia 
the woods, called Mount Sandford; it is at the top of a rocky declivity alinoft perpen- 
dicular, bet with brufh-wood growing from the rocks. At the bottom is the river, 
which comes trom the right from behind a very bold hanging wood, that feems to 
anire with the hill on the oppofite fhore: at this pafs the river fills the vale, but it 
widens by degrees, and prefents various reaches, intermixed with little tufts of trees, 
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the bridge we paffed over is half hid. Innifteague is mixed with chem, and its build- 
ings backed by a larger wood, give variety to the fcene. Oppofite to the point of view 
there are fome pretty inclofures, fringed with wood, and a line of cultivated mountain 
fides, with their bare tops limit the whole. 

Taking my leave of Mr. Buthe, I followed the road to Rofs. Pafled Woodltock, of 
which there is a very fine view from the top of one of the hills, the houfe in the centre 
of a floping wood of five hundred Englifh acres, and hanging in one noble fhade to 
the river, which flows at the bottom of a winding glen. From the fame hill in front 
it is feen in a winding courfe for many miles through a great extent of inclofures, 
bounded by mountains. As I advanced the views of the river Nore were very fine, 
till I came to Rofs, where from the hill before you go down to the ferry is a noble 
feene of the Barrow, a vaft river flowing through bold fhores, in fome places trees on 
the bank half obfcure it, in others it opens in large reaches, the effect equally grand and 
beautiful. Ships failing up to the town, which is built on the fide of a hill to the 
water’s edge, enliven the fcene not a little. The water is very deep and the navigation 
fecure, fo that fhips of feven hundred tons may come upto the town; but thefe noble 
harbours on the coaft of Ireland are only melancholy capabilities of commerce: it is 
languid and trifling. There are only four or five brigs and floops that belong to 
the place. ; 

Having now paffed through a confiderable extent of country, in which the white 
boys were common, and committed many outrages, I fhall here review the intelli. 
gence I received concerning them ‘throughout the county of Kilkenny. I made 
many inquiries into the origin of thofe difturbances, and found that no fuch thing as a 
leveller or white-boy was heard of till 1760, which was long after the landing of Thu- 
rot, or the intended expedition of M. Conflans. That no foreign coin was ever feen 
among them, though reports to the contrary were circulated ; and in all the evidence 
that was taken during ten or twelve years, in which time there appeared a variety of 
informers, none was ever taken, whofe teftimony could be relied on, that ever proved 
any foreign interpofition. Thofe very few who attempted to favour it, were of the moft 
infamous and perjured charafters. All the reft whofe intereft it was to make the 
difcovery, if they had known it, and who concealed nothing elfe, pretended to no fuch 
knowledge. No foreign money appeared, no arms of foreign conitrudtion, no pre- 
fumptive proof whatever of fuch a conne&tion. They began in Tipperary, and were 
owing to foine inclofures of commons, which they threw down, levelling the ditches, 
and were firft known by the name of levellers. After that, they begun with the tythe. 
proctors, (who are men that hire tythes of the reétors,) and thefe proctors either fcrewed 
the cottars up to the utmoft fhilling, or re-let the tythes to fuch as did it. It was a 
common practice with them to go in parties about the country, {wearing many to be 
true to them, and forcing them to joi by menaces, which they very often carried into 
execution, At laft, they fet up to be general redreflers of grievances, punithed all ob. 
noxious perfons who advanced the value of lands, or hired farms over their heads ; 
and, having taken the adminiftration of juftice into their hands, were not very exa&t in 
the diftribution of it. Forced mafters to releafe their apprentices, carried off the daugh- 
ters of rich farmers, ravifhed them into marriages, of which four inftances happened in 
a fortnight. They levied fums of money on the middling and lower farmers in order to 
fupport their caufe, by paying attornies, &c. in defending profecutions againft them ; and 
many of them fubfifted for fome years without work, fupported by thefe contributions, 
Sometimes they committed feveral confiderable robberies, breaking into houfes and taking 
the money, under pretence of redrefling grievances. In the courfe of thefe outrages 

they 
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they burnt feveral houfes, and deftroyed the whole fubftance of men obnoxious to. them. 
The barbarities they committed were fhocking. One of their ufual punifhments (aad 
by no means the moft fevere) was taking people out of their beds, carrying them naked 
in winter on horfe-back for fome diflance, and burying them up to their chin in a 
“hole filled with briars, not forgetting to cut of their ears. In this manner the evil 
exifted for eight or ten years, during which time the gentlemen of the country took, 
fome meafures to quell them. Many of the magiltrates were active in apprehending 
them ; but the want of evidence prevented punithments for many of thofe who even 
{udered by them had no fpirit to profecute. ‘Phe gentlemen of the country had fre- 
quent expeditions to difcover them in arms; but their intelligence was fo uncommonly 
good by their influence over the common people, that not one party that ever went 
out in queft of them was fuccefsful. Government offered large rewards for informa. 
tions, which brought a few every year to the gallows, without any radical cure for the 
evil, The reafon why it was not more effective was the neceflity of any perfon that 
gave evidence againft them quitting their houfes and country, or remaining expofed 
to their refentment. At laft their violence arole to a height which brought on their 
fuppreflion. The popifh inhabitants of Ballyragget, fix miles from Kilkenny, were the 
firft of the lower people who dared openly to affociate againft them; they threatened 
deftru€tion to the town, gave notice that they would attack it, were as good as their 
word, came two hundred ftrong, drew up before a houfe in which were fifteen armed 
men, and fired in at the windows; the fifteen men handled their arms fo well, that 
in a few rounds they killed forty or fifty. They fled immediately, and ever after left 
Ballyragget in peace: indeed they have never been refifled at all without fhewing a 
great want of both fpirit and difcipline. It fhould however be obferved, that they 
had but very few arms, thofe in bad order, and no cartridges. Soon after this they 
attacked the houfe of Mr. Power in ‘Lipperary, the hiftory of which is well known, 
His murder fpirited up the gentlemen to exert themfelves in fuppreffing the evil, efpeci- 
ally in raifing fubfcriptions to give private rewards to whocver would give evidence or 
information concerning them. ‘he private diftribution had much more effect than 
larger fums which required a public declaration; and government giving rewards to 
thole who refifted them, without having previoufly promifed it, had likewife fome ef- 
fett. Laws were pafled for punifhing all who affembled, and (what may have a great 
effect) for recompenfing, at the expence of the county or barony, all perfons who 
foffered by their outrages. In confequence of this general exertion, above twenty were 
capitally convicted, and moft of them executed ; and the goals of this and the three 
neighbouring counties, Carlow, ‘Tipperary, and Queen’s-county, have many in them 
whofe trials are put off till next affizes, and again{t whom fufficient evidence for con- 
viction, it is fuppofed, will appear. Since this all has been quiet, and no outrages have 
been committed: but before I quit the fubje¢t, it is proper to remark that what coincided 
very much to abate the evil, was the fall in the price of lands, which has taken place 
lately. "This is confiderable, and has much leffened the evil of hiring farms over the ° 
heads of one another; perhaps alfo the tythe-proctors have not been quite fo fevere in 
their extortions: but this obfervation is by no means general; for in many places 
tythes yet continue to. be levied, with all thefe circumftances which originally raifed 
the evil. 

July «sth, leaving Courtown, took the Arklow road; pafled a finely wooded park 
of Mr. Rams, and a various country with fome good corn init. Flat lands by the 
coaft let very high, and mountain at fix fhillings or feven fhillings an acre, and fome at 
eight fhillings, or ten fhillings. Paffed to Wicklow, prettily fituated on the fea, and 
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from Newrybridge walked to fee Mr. Tye’s, which is a neat farm well wooded, with a 
river running through the fields. 

Reached in the evening Mount Kennedy, the feat of General Cunninghame, who 
fortunately proved to me an inflructor as affiduous as he is abie. He is in the midft of 
a country almoft his own, for he has i0,coo Irifi acres here. His domain, and the 
grounds about it, are very beautiful, not a level can be feen; every {pot is toffed about 
in a variety of hilland dale. Inthe middle of the lawn is one of the greateft natural 
curiofities in the kingdom ; an immente arbutas tree uniortunately blown down, but 
yet vegetating, one branch, which parts from the body near the ground, and afterwards 
into many large branches, is fix feet two inches in circumference. ‘The general buried 
part of the ftem as it laid, and itis from feveral branches throwing out fine young 
fhoots: it is a moft venerable remnant. Killarney, the region of the arbutus, boafts of 
no fuch tree as this. 

July 16th, rode in the morning to Drum; a large extent of mountains and wood, 
on the General’s eftate. It isa very noble fcenery ; a valk rocky glen; ove fide bare 
rocks to an immenfe height, hanging in a thouland whimvfical, yet frightful forms, with 
valt fragments tumbled trom them, and lying in romantic confufion; the other a fine 
mountain fide covered with fhrubby wood. This wild pfs leads to the bottom of an 
amphitheatre of mountain, which exhibits a very noble fcencry. To the right is an 
immenfe fweep of mountain completely wooded; taken asa fingle objed it is a moft 
magnificent one, but its forms are picturefque in the higheR degree; great projections 
of hill, with glens behind all wooded, have a noble effect. Fivery feature of the whole 
view is great, and unites to form a fcene of natural ma cence. Trom henee a riding 
is cut through the hanging wood, which rifes to a central fpot, where the general has 
cleared away the rubbifh from under the wood, and made a beautiful waving lawn with 
many oaks and hollies feattered about it ; here he has built a cottage, a pretty whimfical: 
oval room, from the windows of which are three views, one of diflant rich lands open- 
ing to the fea, one upon a great mountain, anda third upon a part of the lawn. Ik is- 
well placed, and forms upon the whole a moft agreeanle retreat. 

July 17th. ‘Took my leave of General Cunninghame, and went through the glen of 
the downs in my way to Powerfcourt. ‘The glen is a pats between two vaft ridges of 
mountains covered with wood, which have a very noble cflect, the vale is no wider than. 
to admit the road, a fmall gurgling river almoft by its fide, and narrow flips of rocky. 
and fhrubby ground which parts them : in the front all efcape feems denied by an im- 
menfe coni¢al mountain which rifes out of the glen, and feems to fill it up. The fcenery 
isofa moft magnificent character. On the top of the ridge to the right Mr. La Touche 
has a banqueting room. Pafling from this fublime fcene, the road leads through chearful 
grounds all under corn, rifing and falling to the eye, and then to a vale of charming ver- 
dure broken into inclofures, and bounded by two rocky mountains, diftant darker moun- 
tains filling up the feene in front: this whole ride is interelting, for within a mile and a 
half of Tinnyhinch, (the inn to which I was direéted,) you come to a delicious view on 
the right, a fmall vale opening to the fea, bounded by mountains, whofe dark fhade 
forms a perfe&t contraft to the extreme beauty and lively verdure of the lower feene, 
confifting of genily {welling lawns rifing from each other, with groups of trees between, 
and the whole fo prettily fcattered with white farms, as to add every idea of chearful- 
nefs. Kept on towards Powerfcourt, which prefently came in view trom the edge of a 
declivity. You look full upon the houfe, which appears to be in the moft beautiful fi- 
tuation in the world, on the fide of a mountain, half way between its bare top, and an 
irriguous vale at its foot. In front, and fpreading among woods on either fide, Hi a 
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lawa whole furface is beautifylly varied in gentle declivities, hanging to a winding 
river. . : 

Lowering the hill the feenery is yet more agreeable, the near inclofures are margined, 
with trees, through whole open branches are feen whole fields of the moft lively ver- 
dure. The trees gather into groups, and the lawn fwells into gentle inequalities, while 
the river winding beneath renders the whole truly pleafing. ‘ 

Breakfafted at the inn at Tinnyhinch, and then drove to the park to fee the water-fall, 
The park itfelf is fine ;_you enter it between two vaft maffes of mountain, covered with 
wood, forming a vale feattered with trees, through which flows a river on a broken 
rocky channel :. you follow this vale till it is loft in a moft uncommon manner, the 
ridges of movntain clofing, form one great amphitheatre of wood, from the top of 
which, at the height of many hundred feet, burfts the water from a rock, and tumbling 
down the fide of a very large one, forms a fcenc fingularly beautiful. At the bottom 
is a {pot of velvet turf, from which rifes a clump of oaks, and through their ftems, 
branches and leaves, the falling water is feenas a back ground, with an cffe&t more pic- 
turefque than can be well imagined; thefe few trees, and this little lawn, give the finifh- 
ing to the fcene. The water falls behind fome large fragments of rock, and turns to the 
leit, down a {tony channel, under the fhade of a wood. 

Returning to Tinnyhinch, I went to Innifkerry, and gained by this detour in my re- 
turn to go to the Dargle, a beautiful view which I fhould otherwife have loft ; the road: 
runs on the edge of a declivity, from whence there is a moft pleafing profpe&t of the 
river’s courfe through the vale, and the wood of Powerfcourt, which here appear in 
large mafles of dark fhade, the whole bounded by mountains. Turn to the left into the 
private road that léads to the Dargle, and prefently gives a {pecimen of what is to be 
expected by a romantic glen of wocd, where the high lands almoft lock into each other, - 
and leave {carce a paflage for the river at botton, which rages, as if with difficulty forc- 

ing its way. It is topped by a high mountain, and in front you catch a beautiful plat of 
inclofures bounded’ by the fea. Enter the Dargle, which is the name of a glen near a 
mile long. Come prefently to one of the fineft ranges of wood I have any where feen : 

it is anarrow glen or vale formed by the fides of two oppofite mountains ; the whole 

thickly fpread with oak wood, at the bottom (and the depth is immenfe), it is narrowed 

to the mere-channel of the river, which rather tumbles from rock to rock than runs. 
‘The extent of wood that hangs to the eye in every direction is great, the depth of the 
precipice on which you ftand immenfe, which with the roar of the water at bottom 
forms a fcene truly interefting. In lefs than a quarter of a mile, the road pafling 
through the wood leads to another point of view to the right. It is the crown of a vait 

projecting rock, from which you look down a precipice abfolutely perpendicular, and 
many hundred feet deep upon the torrent at the bottom, which finds its noify way over 

large fragments of rock. ‘The point of view is a great projection of the mountain on 

this fide, 'anfwered by a concave of the oppofite, fo that you command the glen botlt 

to the right.and left : it exhibits on both, immenfe fheets of foreft, which have a molt 

magnificent appearance. Beyond the wood, to the right, are fome inclofures hanging 

on the fide of a hill, crowned by a mountain. I knew not how to leave fo interefting a 
fpot, the impreffions raifed by it are ftrong. The folemnity of fuch an extent of wood 
unbroken ‘by any intervening objeéts, and the whole-hanging over declivities is alone 

great; but-to this the addition of a conftant roar of falling water, either quite hid, or fo 

far below as to-be féen but obfeurely: united to make thofe impreffions itronger. No 
contradiGory emotions are raifed; no ill judged temples appear to enliven a fcene that 

is gloomy rather than gay.. Falling or moving water isa lively object ; but this wens 
obfcure 
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obfcure the. noife operates differently. Following the‘road a little further, there is an- 
other bold rocky projection from which alfo there is a double view to the right and 
left. In, front fo immenfe a {weep of hanging wood,.that a nobler fcene'can hardly be © 
imaginedh;, the river as before, at the bottom of the precipice, which is fo fteep and the 
depth fo-great, as to be quite fearful to look down. This horrid precipice, the pointed 
bleak mountains in view, with the roar of the water, all confpire to raife one great emo- 
tion of the fublime. Yow advance fcarcely twenty yards before a pretty fcene opens to 
the left, a diftant landfcape of inclofures, with a river winding between the hills to the 
fea. Pafling to the right, freth feenes of wood appear; half way to the bottom, one 
‘different from the preceding is feen ; you are almott inclofed in wood, and look to the 
right through fome low oaks on the oppofite bank of wood, with an edging of trees 
through which the tky is feen, which added to an uncommon elegance in the out-line 
of the hill, has a moft pleafing effet. Winding down to a thatched bench on a rocky 
point, you look upon an uncommon fcene. Immediately beneath is a vait chafm in the 
rock, which feems torn afunder, to let the torrent through that comes tumbling over a 
rocky bed far funk into a channel embofomed in wood. Above is a range of gloomy 
obfcure woods, which half over-fhadow it, and rifing toa vaft height, exclude every ob- 
jet. To the left the water rolls away over broken ‘rocks: a fcene truly romantic. 
Followed the path : it led me to the water’s edge, at the bottom of the glen, where isa 
new fcene, in which not a fingle circumftance hurts the principal charaéter. In a hol- 
low formed of rock and wood (every objeét excluded but thofe and water) the torrent 
breaks forth from fragments of rock, and tumbles through the chafin, rocks bulging 
over it, as if ready to fall into the channel, and ftop the impetuous water. The fhade 
is fo thick as to exclude the heavens, all is retired and gloomy, a brown horror breath- 
ing over the whole.” It is a fpot for melaricholy to mufe in. 

Return to the carriage, and quit the Dargle, which upon the whole is a very fingular 
place, different from all I have feen in England, and I think preferable to moft. Crofs 
@ murmuring ftream clear as chryftal, and rifing a hill, look back on 4 pleafing landfcape 
of inclofures, which waving over hills, end in mountains of a very noble charaéter. 
Reach Dublin. : 

July 20. To Drogheda, a well built town, active in trade, the Boyne bringing fhipe 
to it. It was market day, and I found the quantity of corn, &c. and the number of 
people affembled very great ; few country markets in England more thronged. The 
Rev. Mr. Nefbit, to whom recommended, abfent, which was a great lofs to me, asI had 
feveral enquiries which remained unfatisfied. 

To the field of battle on the Boyne. The view of the fcene from a-rifing ground 
which looks down upon it is exceedingly beautiful, being one of the compleateft land- 
tcapesI have feen. It is a vale, loofing itfelf in front between bold declivities, above ~ 
which are fome thick woods, and diftant country. _ Through the vale the river winds 
and forms an ifland, the point of which is tufted with trees in the prettieft manner im- 
aginable ; on the other fide a rich fcenery of wood, among which is Do&or Norris’s 
houfe. To the right on a rifing ground on the banks of the river is the obelitk, backed 
by a very bold declivity ; purfued the road till near it, quitted my chaife, and walked 
to the foot of it. It is founded ona rock which rifes boldly from the river. It is a 
noble pillar and admirably ptaced. - I feated myfelf on the oppofite rock, and indulged 
the emotions which with a melancholy not unpleafing -filled my bofom, while I reflected 
on the confequences that had {prung from the vitory here obtained.’ Liberty was then 
triumphant. May the virtues of our pofterity fecure that prize which the bravery of | 
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their anceftors won! Peace to the memory of the Prince to whom, whatever might be 
his failings we owed that day memorable in the annals of Europe ! Pale 

Returned part of the way, and took the road to Cullen, where the Lord Chief Baron 
Forfter received me inthe moft obliging manner, and gave me a variety of information 
uncommonly valuable. He has made the greate{t improvements I have any where met 
with. The whole country twenty-two years ago was a wafte fheep walk, covered chiefly 
with heath, with fome dwarf furze and fern. ‘The cabins and people as miferable as 
can be conceived; not a proteftant in the country, nor a road paffable for a carriage. 
Ina word, perfectly refembling other mountainous traéts, and the whole yielding a rent 
of not more than from three fhillings.to fourefhillings an acre. Mr. Forfter could not 
bear fo barren a property, and determined to attempt the improvement of an eftate of 
five thoufand acres till then deemed irreclaimable; He encouraged the tenants by every | 
{pecies of perfuafion and expence, but they had fo ill an opinion of the land that he was 
forced: to begin with two or three thoufand acres in his own hands; he did not, how- 
ever, turn out the penple, but kept them in to fee the effeéts of his operations. 

To Dundalk, the view down on this town alfo very beautiful, fwelling hills of a fine 
verdure, with many rich inclofures backed by a bold outline of mountain that is re- 
tuarkable. Laid at the Clanbraffil Arms, and found it a very good inn, ‘The place, 
like moft of the irifh towns I have been in, full of new buildings, with every mark of in- 
creafing wealth and profperity. A cambrick manufa@ure was eftablithed here by par- 
liament, but failed ; it was, however, the origin of that more to the north. 

July 22, Left Dundalk, took the road through Révenfdale to Mr. Fortefeue, to 
whom I had a letter, but unfortunately he was in the South of Ireland. - Here Pfaw 
many good {tone and flate houfes, and fome bleach greens; and I was much pleafed to 
fee the inclofures creeping high up the fides of the mountains ftoney as they are. Mr, 
Fortefcue’s fituation is very romantic on the fide of a mountain, with fine wood hang-- 
ing on every fide, with the lawn beautifully {cattered with trees fpreading into them, ° 
‘and.a pretty river winding: through the vale, beautiful in itfelf, but trebly fo on infor- 
mation, that before he fixed there, it was all a wild walte. Rents in Ravenfdale ten 
fhillings, mountain Jand two fhillings and fix-pence to five fillings. Alo large tracts 
rented by villages, the cottars dividing it among themfelves, and making the mountain 
common for their cattle. ; : 

Breakfafted at Newry, the globe, another good inn. This town appears exceedingly 
flourifhing, and is very well built; yet forty years ago, I was told that there were no- 
thing but mud cabins in it: this great rife has been much owing to the canal to Loch- 
Neagh. I croffed it twice, it is indeed a noble work. I was amazed to fee fhips of one 
hundred and fifty tons and more lying in it, like barges in an Englifh canal. Here ‘is 
a confiderable trade. , 

Reached Ardmagh in the evening, and waited on the primate. 

July 23. His Grace rode out with me to Ardmagh, and fhewed me fome of the 
noble and fpirited works by which he has perfeétly changed the face of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘The buildings he has ere@ed in feven years, one would fuppofe without pre- 
vious information, to be the work, of an attive life. A lit of them will juttify this ob- 
fervation. : ' 

He has erected a very elegant palace, ninety feet by fixty, and‘ forty high, in which aa 
unadorned fimplicity reigns. It is light and pleafing, without the addition of wings or 
leffer parts, which too frequently wanting a fufficient uniformity with the body of the 
edifice, are unconnegted- with it in effet, and. djvide the-attention. Large and ample 
- offices ‘axe conveniently placed behind a plantation at a {mall diftance: around the 
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palace is a large lawn, which fpreads.on every fide over the hills, and kirted by young 
plantations, in one of which is a terrace, which commands a moft beautiful view of cul. 
tivated hill and dale. ‘The view from the palace is much improved by the barracks, the . 
Ichool, and a new church at a diftance, all which are fo placed as to be exceedingly or- 
namental to the whole country. : 

The barracks were erected -under his Grace’s diretions, and form a large and hand- 
fome edifice. ‘The fchool is a building of confiderable extent, aud admirably adapted 
for the purpofe: a more.convenient or a better contrived one, is no where to be feen. 
‘There are apartments for a mailer, a fchool-room fifty-fix feet by twenty eight, a large 
dining room, and fpacious airy.dormitorigs, with every other neceffary, and a {pacious 
-play-ground walled in; the whole forming a handfor:e front: and attention being paid 
to therefidence of the mafter (the falary is four hundred pounds a year), the {chool 
Alouvithes, and muft prove one of the greateft advantages to the country of any thing 
that could have been eftablifhed. This edifice entirely at the primate’s expence. -The 
church is ereéted of white flone, and having a tall {pire makes a-very agreeable object, 
in a country where churches and fpires do not abound, at leaft fuch as are worth look- 
ing at. Three other churches the primate has alfo built, and done confiderable repara- 
-tions to the cathedral, 

He has been the means alfo of erecting a public infirmary, which was built by fub- 
{cription, contributing amply to it himielf 

A public library he has erected at his own expence, given a large collection of books, 
and endowed it. ‘The room is excellently adapted, forty-five feet by twenty-five, and 
twenty high, with a gailery, and apartments for a librarian. 

He has further ornamented the city with a market-houfe and fhambkes, and been the 
direét means, by giving leafes upon that condition, of almoft new building the whole 

lace. He found it a neft of mud cabins, and he will leave it a well built city of ftone 
and flate. I ineardit afferted in common converfation, that his Grace, in thefe noble un- 
dertakings, had not expended lefs than thirty thoufand pounds befides what he had been 
the means of doing, though not diretly at his own expence. : 

In the evening reached Mr. Brownlow’s at Lurgan, to whom Iam indebted for fome 
valuable information. This gentleman has made very great improvements in his do- 
main: he has a lake at the bottom of a flight vale, and around are three walks, ata 
sliftance from each other ; the center one is the principal, and extends two miles. It 
is well condudted for leading to the moft agreeable parts of the grounds, and for.com- 
manding views of Loch Neagh, anc the dittant country; there are feveral buildings, a 
temple, green-houfe, &c. ‘Lhe moft beautitul fcene is from a-bench ona gently {well- 
ing hill, which rifes almoft on every fide from the water. The wood, the wager, and 
the green flopes.; here unite to form a very pleafing landfcape. Let me obferve one 
thing inuch to his honour ; che advances his tenants money for all the lime they chufe, 
and takes payment in eight years with rent. — : 

Upon enquiring concerning the emigrations, 1 found that in 1792 and 1773, they 
swere at the height; that fome went from this neighbourhood with property, but not 
many. ‘They were in general poor and unemployed. ‘They find here, that when pro- 
-vifions are very cheap, the poar {pend much of their time in whifky-houfes. All the 
.drapers with that oatmeal was never under one-penny a pound. Though farms are ex- 
ceedingly divided, yet few of the pegple raife oatmeal enough ta feed themfelves ; all 
go-to market for fome. ‘The weavers earn by co:rfe linens one fhilling-a day, by fine 
one fhilling and four-pence, and it is the fame-with the fpinners, the finer the yarn the 


mnore they earn; but in common a, woman earns about three-pence. For.coarfe linens 
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they de net reckon the flax hurt by ftanding for feed. Their-own flax-is much better 
than the imported. 

. ‘This country is in general beautiful, but particularly fo about the freights that lead 
inte Strangford Loch. From Mr. Savage’s door the view has great variety. ‘To the 
left are tra€ts of hilly grounds, between which the fea appears, and the vaft chain of - 
Mountains in the Ifle of Man diftin@ly feen. In front the hills rife in a beautiful out- . 
line, and a round hill projeéts like a promontory into the ftreight, and under it the town 
amidft groups of trees; the fcene is chearful of itfelf, but rendered doubly fo by the 
thips and hefring-boats failing in and out. To the right the view is crowned by the 
mountains of Mourne, which, wherever feen, are of a charaéter peculiarly bold, and 
even terrific. The fhores of the loch behind Mr, Savage’s are bold ground, abounding 
with numerous pleafing landfcapes ; the oppofite coaft, confilting of the woods and im- 
provements of Caftle-Ward, is a fine fcenery. ; 

Called at Lord Bangor’s at Ca{tle Ward, to deliver a letter of recommendation, but 
unfortunately he was on a failing party to England; walked through the woods, &e. 
The houfe was built by the prefent Lord. Itis a very handfome edifice with two prin- 
cipal fronts, but not of the fame architeéture, for the one is Gothic, andthe other Gre- 
cian. From the temple is a fine wooded fcene; you look down on a glen of wood, with 
a winding hill quite covered with it, and which breaks the view of a large bay: over it 
appears the peninfula of Strangford, which confifts of inclofures and wood. To tbe 
right, the bay is bounded by a fine grove, which projeéts into it. A fhip at anchor ad- 
ded much. ‘The houfe well fituated above feveral rifing woods, the whole fcene a fine 
one, I remarked in Lord Bangor’s domains, a fine field of turnips, but unhoed. 
There were fome cabbages alfo. . 

Belfaft is a very well built town of brick, they having no ftone quarry in the neigh- 
bourhood. The ftreets are broad and ftrait, and the inhabitants, amounting to about 
fifteen thoufand, make it appear lively and bufy., The public buildings are not nu- 
merous or very ftriking, but over the exchange Lord Donnegal is building an affembi 
room, fixty feet long, by thirty broad, and twenty-four high ; a very elegant room. _ 
card room adjoining, thirty by twenty-two, and twenty-two high; a tea room of the 
fame frze. His lordthip is allo building a new church, which is one of the lighteft and 
moft pleafing I have any where feen: it is feventy-four by fifty-four, and thirty high to 
the cornice ; the ifles feparated by a double row of columns; nothing can be lighter 
or more pleafing. The town belongs entirely to his lordthip. Rent of it 20001. a 
year. His eftate extends from Drumbridge, near Lifburne to Larne, twenty miles in 
a right line, and is ten broad. - His royalties are great, containing the whole of Loch 
Neagh, which is I fuppofe the greateft of any fubject in Europe. His eel fifhery at Tome, 
and Port-New, on the river Ban, lets for sool. a year; and all the fitheries are his to 
the leap at Colraine. The eftate is fuppofed to be 31,0001. a year, the greatelt at pre- 
fent in Ireland. Innifhoen in Donnegal is his, and is 1t,oool. of it. In Antrim, Lord 
Antrim’s is the moft extenfive property, being four baronies,and one hundred and feventy- 
three thoufand acres. ‘The rent S8ocol. a year, but re-let for 64,000l. a year, by te- 
nants that have perpetuities, perhaps the crueleft inftance in the world of carelefinefs 
for the interefts of pofterity. The prefent Lord’s father granted thofe leafes. : 

1 was informed that: Mr. Ifaac, near Belfaft, had four acres, Irifh meafure, of ftrong 
clay land not broken up for many years, which being amply manured with lime. rub- 
bith and fea fhells, and fallowed,; was fown with wheat, and yield 871. gs. at 9s. to 12s, 
percwt. Alfo that Mr. Whitley, of Ballinderry, near Lifburne, a tenant of Lord Hert. 
ford’s has rarely any wheat that does not yield him eighteen pounds an acre. ‘The til- 
lage of the neighbourhood for ten miles round is doubled in a few years, Shall export 
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one thonfand tons of eorn this year from Belfaft, moft of it to the Weft Indies, partica. 
larly oats. 

hosatt 1, to Arthur Buntin’s, Efq. near Belfaft ; the foil a tiff clay ; lets at old rents: 
1os., new one 18s., the town parks of that place 3os. to 7os., ten miles round it ros. 
to 20s., average 138s. A great deal of flax fown, every countryman having a little, 
always on potatoe land, and one ploughing: they ufually fow each family a bufhel of 
feed. ‘Thofe who have no land pay the farmers 20s, rent for the land a buthel of feed 
fows, and always on potatoe land. ‘They plant many more potatoes than they eat,-to 
fupply the market at Belfaft; manure for them with all their dung, and fome of them 
mix dung, earth, and lime, and this is found to do better. There is much alabafter 
near the town, which is ufed for ftucco plaifter ; fells from il. 1s. to 25s. a ton. 

In my way to Antrim, viewed the bleach-green of Mr. Thomas Sinclair ; it-is the 
completeft lhad feen here, I underftood that the bleaching feafon lafted nine months,. 
and that watering on the grafs was quite left off. Mr. Sinclair himfelf was not at home, 
or I fhould probably have gained fome intelligence that might have been ufeful. 

Croffed the mountains by the new road to Antrim, and found them to the fummits 
to confift of exceeding good loam, and fuch as would improve into good meadow. It 
is all thrown to the little adjoining farms, with very little or any rent paid for it. They 
make no other ufe of it than turning their cows on. Pity they do not improve ; a work 
more profitable than any they could undertake. All the way to Antrim lands let at an 
average at 8s, The linen manufacture {preads over the whole country, confequently 
the farms are very fmall, being nothing but patches for the convenience of weavers. ; 

From Antrim to Shanes Caitle the road runs at the end of Loch Neagh, command- 

_ing a noble view of it; of fuch an extent that the eye can fee no land over it. It ap- 
pears like a perfe&t fea, and the fhore is broken fand-banks, which look fo much like it,. 
that one can hardly believe the water to be freth. Upon my arrival at the caftle, I was 
molt agreeably faliuted with four men hoeing a field of turnips round it, as a prepara- 
tion for grafs. Thefe were the firft turnip-hoers I have feen in Ireland, and I was more 
pleafed than if I had feen four emperors. 

The caftle is beautifully fituated on the lake, the windows commanding a very noble 
view of it; and this has the finer effect, as the woods are confiderable, and form a fine 
accompaniment to this noble inland fea. 

Rode from Mr. Lefly’s to view the Giant’s Caufeway- It is certainly a very great 
curiofity, as an object for fpeculation upon the manner of its formation ; whether it 
owes its origin to fire, and is a fpecies of lava, or to cryftalization, or to whatever caufe, 
isa point that has employed the attention of men much move able to decide upon it than 
1am; and has been fo often treated, that nothing } could fay could be new. When 
two bits of thefe bafaltes are rubbed together quick, they emit a confiderable fcent 
fike burnt leather. ‘The fcenery of the Caufeway, nor of the adjacent mountains, is 
very magnificent, though the cliffs are bold; but fora confiderable diftance there is a 
ftrong dilpofition in the rocks to run into pentagonal cylinders, and even at 
bridge, by Mr. Lefly’s, ig a rock in which the fame difpofition is plainly vifible. :be- 
Fieve the Caufeway would have ftruck me more if [had not feen the prints of Stafta. 

Returned to Lefly-hiil; and Auguft sth departed for Coleraine. ‘There the Right 
Hon. Mr. Jackfon affifted me with the greateft politenefs in procuring the intelligence I 
I wifhed about the falmon-fifhery, which is the greateft in the kingdom, and viewed both. 
fitheries above and below the town, very pleafantly fituated on the river Ban, The 
falmon fpawn in all the rivers that run into the Ban about the beginning of Augult, and 
as foon as they have done fwim to the fea, where they ftay till January, when they begin 
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+o return to the frefh water, and continue doing it till Auguft, in which voyage they are 
taken; the nets are fet in the middle of January, but by act of parliament no nets nor 
wéirs can be kept down after the rath of Auguft. All the fifheries on the river Ban 
let at 6Goocl. a year. From the fea to the rock above Coleraine, where the weirs are 
built, belongs to the London companies ; the greateft part of the refit to Lord Donne- 
gal. ‘The eel fifheries let at roool. ayear, and the falmon fifheries at Coleraine 100cl. 
‘The eels make periodical voyages, as the falmon, but inftead of {fpawning in the freth 
water, they go to the fea to fpawn, and the young fry return again{t the ftream; to 
enable them to do which with greater eafe at the leap, ftraw ropes are hung in-the 
water for them 3 when they return to fea they are taken : many of them weigh nine or 
ten pounds. ‘The young falmon are called graw/s, and grow at a rate which I fhould 
fuppofe {carce any fifh commonly known equals ; for within the year fome of them will 
come to fixteen and eighteen pounds, but in general ten or twelve pounds: fuch as 
efcape the firft year’s fithery are falmon ; and at two years old will generally weigh 
twenty to’ twenty-five pounds. ‘This year’s fithery has proved the greateft that ever 
was known, and they had the largeft hawl, taking 1452 falmon at one drag of one net. 
In the year 1758 they had 882, which was the next greateft hawl. I had the pleafure 
of feeing 370 drawn in at once. They have this year taken four hundred tons of fifth; 
two hundred fold frefh at a penny and three-halfpence a pound, and two hundred falted, 
at 181. and 2ol. per ton, which are fent to London, Spain, and Italy, The fifhery em- 
ploys eighty men, and the expences in general calculated to equal the rent. 

‘The linen manufaature is very general about Coleraine, coarfe ter hundred linen. 
It js carried to Dublin in cars, one hundred and ten miles, at 5s. per cwt. in fummer, 
and 7s. 6d. in winter. i ; 

From Limmavaddy to Derry there is very little uncultivated land. Within four miles 
of the latter, rents are from 12s. to 208.3 mountains paid for but in the grofs. Reached 
Derry at night, and waited two hours in the dark before the ferry-boat came over 
for me. 

Auguit 7, in the morning, went to the bifhop’s palace to leave my letters of recom» 
mendation; for { was informed of my misfortune in his being out of the kingdom. 
We was upon a voyage to Staffa, and had fent home {ome of the {tones of which it con- 
{iflg; they appeared perfectly to refemble in fhape, colour, and fmell, thofe of the 
Giant’s Cauleway. 

Augutt 8, left Derry, and took the road by Raphoe to the Rev. Mr, Golding’s, at 
Clonleigh, who favoured me with much valuable information. ‘The view of Derry, at 
the diflance of a mile or two, is the moft picturefque of any place I have feen ; it feems 
to be built on an ifland of bold land rifing from the river, which fpreads into a fine 
bafon at the foot of the town; the adjacent country hilly ; the feene wants nothing but 
wood to make it a perfect land{feape. 

Auguft 11, left Mount. Charles, and pafling through Donnegal, took the road to 
Ballyfhannon ; came prefently to feveral beautiful landfcapes, fwwelling hills, cultivated, 
with the bay flowing up among them: they want nothing but more wood, and are 
peautifel without it. Afterwards likewife to the left they rife in various outlines, and 
die away infenfibly into one’another. When the road leads to a full view of the bay of 
Donnegal, thefe fmiling fpots, above which the proud mountains rear. they heads, are 
numerous, the hillocks of almoft regular circular forms; they are very pleafing, from. 
form, verdure, and the water breaking in their vales. 

Before 1 got to Ballyfhannon, remarked a bleach-green, which indicates weaving in 
‘the neighbourhood. Viewed the falmon-leap at Ballyfhannon, which is let for gool. 
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ayear. The fcenery-of it is very beautiful; it is a fine fall, and the coaft of the river 
very bold, confifting of perpendicular rocks, with grafs of a beautiful verdure to the 
very edge: it projets in little promontories, which grow longer as they approach the 
fea, and open to give a fine view of the ocean. Before the fall in the middle of the river 
is a rocky ifland, on which is a curing houfe, inftead of the turret of a ruined caitle, 
for which it feems formed. ‘The town prettily firuated on the rifing ground on each 
fide of the river.—-To Sir James Caldwell’s; crofling the bridge, ftopped for a view of 
the river, which is a very fine one, and was delighted to fee the falmon jump, to me an 
unufual fight: the water was perfeétly alive with them. Rifing the hill, look back on 
the town; the fituation beautiful; the river prefents a noble view. Come to Belleek,. 
a little village, with one of the fineft water-falls 1 remember any where to have feen ; 
viewed it from the bridge. The river in a very broad fheet comes from behind fome 
wood, and breaks over a bed of rocks, not perpendicular, but fhelving in various di- 
reGtions, and foams away under the arches; after which it grows more filent, and gives 
.a beautiful bend under a rock, crowned by a fine bank of wood. Reached Caitle Cald» 
well at night, where Sir James Caldwell received me with a politenefs and cordiality 
that will make me long remember it with pleafure. 

Auguft 15, to Belleifle, the charming feat of the Earl of Rofs, It is an ifland in 
Loch Earne, of two hundred Irifh acres, every part of it hill, dale, and gentle declivi- 
ties: it has a great deal of wood, much of which is old, and forms both deep fhades 
and open chearful groves. The trees hang on the flopes, and confequently fhew them- 
felves to the beft advantage. All this is exceedingly pretty, but it is rendered. trebly fo 
by the fituation : a reach of the lake paffes before the houfe, which is fituated near the 
banks among fome fine woods, which give both beauty and fhelter. Tris fheet of water, 
which is three miles over, is bounded in front by an ifland of thick wood, and. by a bold 
circular hill, which is his lordfhip’s deer park; this hill is backed by a confiderable 
mountain. ‘To the right are four or five fine clumps of dark wood} fo. many iflands 
which rife boldly from the lake, the water breaks in {traits between them, and forms a 
fcene extremely pifturefque. On the other fide the lake ftretches behind wood, in a 
ftreight which forms Belleifle. Lord Rofs has made walks round the ifland, from 
which there is a confiderable variety of profpect. A temple is built on a gentle hill, 
commanding the view of the wooded iflands above-mentioned ; but the moft pleafing 
profpeét of them is coming out from the grotto: they appear in an uncommon beauty. 5 
two feem to join, and-the water which flows between takes the appearance of a fine 
bay, projecting deep into a dark wood: nothing can be more beautiful. The park hill 
yifes above them, and the whole is backed with mountains. The home fcene at your , 
feet alfo is pretty ; a lawn fcattered with trees that forms the margin of the lake, clofing 
gradually in a thick wood of tall trees, above the tops of which is a diftant view of 
Cultiegh mountain, which is there feen in its proudeft folemnity. 

They plough all with horfes three or four in a plough, and all abreaft. Here let it 
be remarked, that they very commonly plodgh and harrow with their horfes drawing 
by the tail: itis done every feafon. Nothing can put them befide this ; and they infift 
that take a horfe tired in traces, and put him to work by the tail, he will draw better : 
quite freth again. Indignant reader! this is no jeft of mire, but cruel, ftubborn, bar-. 
barous truth. It is fo all over Cavan. 

At Clonells, near Caftle-rea, lives O‘Conner, the direé& defcendant of Roderick 
O'Connor, who was King of Connaught fix or feven hundred. years ago; there is a 
monument of him in Rofcommon church, with his fceptre, &e. I was told as a.cer- 
tainty, that this family were here. long before the coming of the Milefans, ‘The pof- 
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fefions, formerly fo great, are reduced to three‘ or four hundred pounds a year, the 
family having fared in the revolutions of fo many ages, much worfe than the O'Niel’s 
and OfBrien’s. The common people pay him the greateft refpeét, and fend him pre- 
fents of cattle, &c. upon various occafions. They confider him as the prince of a people 
involved in one common ruin. : 

Another great family in Connaught is Macdermot, who calls himfelf Prince of Coo- 
lavin; he lives at Coolavin, in Sligo, and though he has not above one hundred pounds 
a year, will not admit his children to fit down in his prefence. This was certainly the. 
gafe with his father, and fome affured me even with the prefent chief. Lord Kingfbo- 
rough, Mr.. Ponfonby, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. Sandford, &c. came to fee him, and his ad- 
drefs was curious: “*O‘Hara! you are welcome ; Sandford, I am plad to fee your mo- 
ther’s fon (his mother was an O‘Brien): as to the reft of ye, come in as ye can.” 
Mr. O'Hara, of Nymphsfield, is in poffeffion of a confiderable eftate in Sligo, which is- 
the remains of great poffeffions they had in that country =: he is one.of the few defcen- 
dants of the Milefian race. 

To Lord King{ton’s, to whom I had a letter, but unfortunately. for me he was.at* 
Spaw. Walked down to Longford Hill, to view the lake ; it is one of the moft deli- 
cious fcenes I ever beheld, a lake of five miles by four, which fills the bottom of a gentle. 
valley almoft of a circular form, bounded very boldly. by the mountains. Thofé to-the 
left rife in a noble flope they lower rather in front, and let in a view of Strand moun- 
tain, near Sligo, above twenty miles off. ‘To the right, you look over a fmall.part of a. 
bog to a large extent of cultivated hill, with the blue mountains beyond.. Were this 
little piece of bog planted, the view would be more complete; the hill on which you. 
ftand has a foliage of well-grown trees, which form the fouthern fhore. You look down. 
on fix iflands, all wooded, and on a fine promontory to the left, which fhoots far into 
the lake. Nothing can be more pleafing than their uncommon variety; the firt is. 
{mall, (Rock ifland) tufted with trees, under the fhade of which is an ancient: building, 
once the refidence of Macdermot. ‘The next a mixture of lawn and wood; the third, 
which appears to join this, is of a darker fhade, yet not fo thick but you can fee the 
bright lawn under the trees. Houfe ifland is one fine thick wood, which admits not a 
gleam of light, a contraft to the filver bofom of the lake. Church ifland is at a greater 
diflance; this is alfo a clump, and rifes boldly. Rook ifland is of wood ;. it: opens in 
the centre, and fhews a lawn with a building on it. It is impoffible to imagine a more 
pleafing and chearful feene. Paffed the chapel to Smithfield Hill, which is a fine rifing 
ground, quite furrounded with plantations ;. from hence the view is changed ;. here the 
promontory appears very bold, and over its neck you fee another wooded ifland, in a 
mott picturefque fituation. Nothing can be more pidturefque than Rock ifland, its ruin 
overhung with ivy. The other iflands affume frefh and varied outlines, and form upon: 
the whole one of the moft luxuriant {cenes I have met with. 

The views of the lake and environs are very fine as you go to Boyle; the woods unite 
jnto alarge mafs, and contraft the bright fheet of water with their dark fhades. 

The lands about Kingfton are very fine, a rich, dry, yellow, fandy loam, the fineft 
foil that I have feen in Ireland, all grafs, and covered with very fine bullocks, cows, and. 
fheep. ‘The farms rife to five hundred acres, and are generally in divifions, parted by.. 
ftone walls, for oxen, cows, young cattle, and fheep feparate. Some of the lands will 
carry an ox and a wether per acre; rents I 5s. to 208. : 

Dined at Boyle, and took the road to Ballymoat; croffed animmenfe mountainy bog, 
where I ftopped and made enquiries; found that it was ten miles long, and three and a 
half over, containing thirty-five {quare miles; that lime-ftone quarries were asonad 

, and. 
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and in it, and lime-fone gravel in many places to be found, and ufed in the lands that 
join it: in addition to thisI may add, that there is a great road crofling it; thirty-five 
miles are twenty-two thoufand four hundred acres. What an immenfe field of improve- 
ment! nothing would be eafier than to drain it, vaft tracts of land have fuch a fall, that 
uot a drop of water could remain. ‘Thefe hilly bogs are extremely different from any 
T have feen in England. In the moors in the north, the hills and mountains are all 
covered with heath, like the Irith bogs, but they are of various foils, gravel, fhingle, 
moor, &c., and boggy only in {pots ; but the Irifh bog hils are ail pure bog to a great 
depth, without the leaft variation of foil; and the bog / eing of a hilly form, is a proofs 
that it is a growing vezetable mafs, and not owing merely to ilaynant water. Sir Lau- 
rence Dundafs is the principal proprictor of this. 

Reached Ballymoat in the evening, the refidence of the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaurice, where 
T expected great pleafure in viewing a manufactory, of which I heard much fince T 
came to Ireland. He was fo kind as to give me the tollowing account of it, in the moft 
liberal manner : 2 : 

« Twenty years ago the late Lord Shelburne came to Ballymoat, a wild uncultivated 
region, without indu‘try or civility, and the people all Roman Catholics, without an 
atom of a manufa@ure, not even fpinning. In order to change this ftate of things, his 
Lordthip contraéted with people in the north to bring proteflant weavers, and eltablith 
a manufactory, as the only means of making the change he wifhed 5 this was done, but 
falling into the hands of rafcals, he loft socol. by thg bufine!s, with only feventeen pro. 
teftant families, and twenty-fix or twenty-feven looms eftablifhed for it. Upon his 
death, Lady Shelburne wifhed to carry his fcheme into execution, and to do it, gave 
much encouragement to Mr. Wakefield, the great Irifh factor in London, by granting 
advantageous leales, under the contract of building and colonizing, by weavers from the 
north, and carrying on the manufactory. Ne found about twenty looms, working 
upon their own account, and made a confiderable progrefs in this for five years, raifing 
feveral buildings, cottages for the weavers, and was going on as well as the variety of 
his bufinefs would admit, employing fixty looms, He then died, when a ftand was 
made toall the works for a year, in which every thing went much to ruin. Lady Shel- 
burne then employed a new manager te carry op the manufaclure upon his own account, 
giving him very profitable grants of lands, to encourage him to do it with fpirit. He 
continued for hve years, employing fixty looms alfo ; but his circumftances failing, a 
frefh flop was put to the work. 

“ Then it was that [vir. Fitzmaurice, in the year 1774, determined to exert himfelf 
in pufhing on a manufactory, which promifed to be of fuch eflential fervice to the 
whole country. ‘To do this with effect, he taw that it was neceflary to take it entirely 
into his own bands. He could lend money to the manager to enable him to go on, but 
that would be at beft hazardous, and could never do itin the compicte manner in which 
he wifhed to eftablifh it. In this period of contideration, My, Fitzmaurice was adviled 
by his friends never to engage in fo complex a bufineis as a manufacture, in which he 
mutt of neceflity become a merchant ; alio engage in all the hazard, ivkfomenels, &c. 
of commerce, fo totally different from his birth, education, ideas, and purluits; but: 
tired with the inactivity of common Hfe, he determined not only to turn manufacturer, 
but to carry on the bulinefs in the moit {pirited and vigorous manner that was poifible. 
In the firft place, he took every means of making himielf a complete mafter of the bu- 
finefs; he went through various manufactures, enquired into the minutia, and took 
every meafure to know it to the bottom. This he did fo repeatedly, and with fuch 
attention in the whole progrefs, from {pinning to bleaching, and felling, thar he became 
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as thoréugh a mafter of it as an experienced manager ; he has wove linen, and done 
every part of the bufinefs with his own hands. As he determined to have the works 
complete, he took Mr. Stansfield the engineer, fo well known for his improved faw- 
mills, into his pay; he fent him over to Ballymoat, in the winter of 1774, in order to 
ereé&t the machinery of a bleach-mill, upon th® very beft conftruction ; he went to all 
the great mills in the north of Ireland to infpeé them, to remark their deficiencies, that 
they might be improved in the mills he intended to ered. ‘This knowledge being 
gained, the work was begun, and as water was neceflary, a great bafon was formed by 
a dam acrofs a valley, by which means thirty-four acres were floated, to ferve as a re- 
fervoir for dry feafons to fecure plenty at all times.’” 

Auguft 30, rode to Rofshill, four milcs off, a headland that projects into the bay 
of Newport, from which there isa mott beautiful view of the bay on both fides; I 
counted thirty iflands very diftinGtly, all of thein cultivated under corn and potatoes, or 
paftured by cattle. At a dittance Clara rifes in a very bold and picturefque ftyle; on 
the left Crow Patrick, and to the right other mountains, It is a view that wants no- 
thing but wood. 

September 5, to Drumoland, the feat of Sir Lucius O’Brien, in the county of Clare, 
a gentleman who had been repeatedly afliduous to procure me every fort of informa- 
tion. | fhould remark, as I have now left Galway, that that county, from entering it 
in the road to Tuam till leaving it to-day, has been, upon the whole, inferior to moft 
ef the parts } have travelled in freland in point of beauty: there are not mountains of 
a magnitude to make the view ftriking. It is perfe€tly free from woods, and even trees,. 
except about gentlemen’s houfes, nor has it a variety in its face. Ido not, however, 
fpeak without exception ; I paffed' fome tradts which are cheerful. Drummoland has. 
a pleafiag variety of grounds about the houfe ; it ftands on a hill gently rifing from a 
lake of twenty-four acres, :n the middle of a noble wood of oak, afh, poplar, &c. 
three beautiful hills rife above, over which the plantations fpread in a varied manner 5. 
and thefe bills command very fine views of the great rivers bergus and Shanmon at their 
junétion, being each of them a league wide. : 

"hore is a view of the Shannon from Limerick to Foynes and, which is thirty. miles, 
with all its bays, bends, iflands, and fertile fhores. It is from one to three miles broad, 
a moft noble river, deferving regal navies for its ornament, or, what are better, fleets 
of mérchantmen, the cheerful figns of far extended commerce, inftead cf a few mife-- 
rable fifhing-byats, the only canvais that fwelled upon the fcene: but the want of com- 
merce in her ports is the misfortune not the fault of Ireland. ‘Thanks for the defici- 
ency to that iliiberal (pirit of trading jealonfy, which has at times actuated and difgraced 
fo many nations. The profpe& has 2 noble outline in the bold mountains of Tippe- 
rary, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry. The whole view magnificent. 

At the foot of this hill is the caftle of Bunratty, a very large edifice, the feat of the 
O’Briens, princes of Thomend ;, it ftands on the bank of a river, which falls into the 
Shannon near it. About this caftle and taat of Rofinanagher, the land is the beft in 
the county of Clare; it is worth 11, 13s. an acre, and fats a bullock per acre in. fum-. 
mer, befides winter feed. 

Yo Limerick, through a chearful country, on the banks of the river, in a-vale fur- 
rounded by diflant mountains, ‘That city is very finely fituated, partly on an ifland 
formed by the Shannon. The new part, called Newtown Pery, from Mr. Pery the 
fpeaker, who owns a. confiderable part of the city, and reprefents it in parliament, is- 
well built. he houfes arc new ones, of brick, large and in right lines, ‘here is a 
communication with the reft of the town by a handfome bridge of three large arches,. 

: erected 
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erected at Mr. Pery’s expence. Here are docks, quays, and a cultom-houfe, which is a 
good building, faces the river, and on the oppofite banks is a large quadrangular 
one, the houfe-of induftry.’ ‘This part of Limerick is very chearful and agreeable, and 
carries all the marks of a ‘flourifhing place. : 

The exports of this port are beef, pérk, butter, hides, and rape-feed. The imports 
are rum, fugar, timber, tobacco, wines, coals, bark, falt, &c. The cuftoms and ex- 
cife, about fixteen years ago, amounted to 16,00ol., at prefent 32,0001, and rather 
‘more four or five years ago. 








Whole revenue = 4751 £ 16,000 
1775 51000 
Revenue of the Port of Limerick, Year ending 
March 25, 1759 - - £ 20,494 
1760 - - 29,197 
1761 - - 20,727 
1762 - - 205650 
1763 - - 20,525 
1764 - - 32,635 
1765 - - 31,099 
Com. Four. vol. xiv. ps 746 
Price of Provifions. 
Wheat, 1s. 1d. a ftone. Teal, 10d. a couple. 
Barley and oats, 53d. to 6d. Plover, 6d. a couple. 
Scotch coals, 18s., Whitehaven, 2es. | Widgeon, rod. ditto. 
A boat load of turf, 20 tons, 453. Hares, 1s. each, commonly fold all the 
Salmon, three halfpence. year round. 
Trout, "2d. very fine, per 1b. ‘Woodcocks, 20d. to 2s. 2d. a brace. 
Eels, 2d. a pound. Oyfters, 4d. to 1s, a 100. 
Rabbits, 8d. a couple. Lobfters, 1s, to 1s. 6d., if good. 


Wild ducks, 20d. to 2s. a couple. 


Land fells at twenty years’ purchafe. Rents were at the higheft in 1765, fell fince, but 
in four years have fallen 8s. to 10s. an acre about Limerick. ‘They are at a ffand at 
prefent, owing to the high price of provifions from pafture. The number of people 
in Limerick are computed at thirty-two thoufand ; itis exceedingly populous for the fize, 
the chief ftreet quite crowded ; many fedan chairs in town, and fome hackney chaifes, 
Affemblies the year round, in a new affembly-houfe built for the purpofe, and plays 
and concerts common. 

Upon the whole, Limerick muft be a very gay place, but when the ufual number of 
troops are in town much more fo. To fhew the general expences of living I was told, 
of aperfon’s keeping a carriage, four horfes, three men, three maids, a good table, a 
wife, three children, and a nurfe, and all for socl. a year: 


£. s d. he se a 
A footman - - - 4 4 0 to 6 6 o 
A profeffed woman-coo - - - : 6 6 0 
A houfe maid - - - - - 3.0 0 
Akitchen-maid -  - - - - - 200 
A butler - - - Io © 0 to 12 0 0 
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‘A barrel of beef or pork, 2oolb. weight. Veffels of 400 tons can come up with fpring 
‘tides, which rife fourteen feet. 

September 9, to Caftle Oliver; various country, not fo rich to appearance as the 
corcaffes, being fed bare: much hilly theep-walk, and for a confiderable way a full 
third of it potatoes and corn: no fign of depopulation. Juft before I got to the hills 
a field of ragwort { /enefio jacebea) buried the cows. The firft hill of Caftle Oliver 
jnterefting. After rifing a mountain fo high that no one could think of any houfe, you 
come in view of a vale, quite filled with fine woods, fields margined with trees, and 
hedge plantations climbing up the mountains. Having engaged myfelf to Mr. Oliver, 
to return from Killarney by his houfe, as he was confined to Limerick by the affizes, I 
fall omit faying any thing of it at prefent. 

September 16, to Cove by water, from Mr. Trent’s quay. The'view of Lota is 
charming ; a fine rifing lawn from the water, with noble fpreading woods reaching on 
each fide; the houfe a very pleafing front, with lawn fhooting into the woods. ‘The 
river forms a creek between two hills, one Lota, the other opening to another hil! of 
inclofures well wooded. As the boat leaves the fhore nothing can be finer than the 
view: behind us; the back woods of Lota, the houfe and lawn, and the high bold in- 
clofures towards Cork, form the fineft fhore imaginable, leading to Cork, the city ap- 
pearing in full view, Dunkettle wocded inclofures, a fine {weep of hill, joining Mr. 
Hoare’s at Factory-hill, whofe woods have a beautiful effect. Dunkettle-houfe almoft 
loft in a wood. As we advarice, the woods of Lotaand Dunkettle unite in one fine mafs, 
The theet of water, the rifing lawns, the houfe in the moft beautiful fituation imaginable, 
with more woods above it than lawns below it, the weft fhore of Loch Mahon, a ver 
fine rifing hill cut into inclofures, but without wood, land-locked on every fide wit 
high lands, fcattered with inclofures, woods, feats, &c. with every chearful circumftance 
of lively commerce, has altogether a great effect, Advancing to Paflage the fhores are 
various, and the -{cenery enlivened by fourfcore fail of large fhips; the little port of 
“Paflage at the water’s edge, with the hills rifing boldly above it. ‘Che channel nar« 
rows between the great ifland and the hills of Paffage. The fhores bold, and the 

. thips feattered about them, with the inclofures hanging behind the mafls and yards, 
picturefque. Pafling the ftreights a new bafon of the harbour opens, furrounded with 
high lands. Monk’s-town-caftle on the hill to the right, and the grounds of Bally. 
bricken, a beautiful intermixed fcene of wood and lawn, The high fhore of the har- 
bour's mouth opens gradually. ‘The whole feene is land-locked. The firft view of 
Hawl-bowling-ifland and Spike-ifland, high rocky lands, with the channel- opening to 
Cove, where are a fleet of fhips at anchor, and Roftellan, Lord Inchiquin’s houfe, 
backed with hills, a fcenery that wants nothing but the accompaniment of wood. The 
view of Ballybricken changes 5 it now appears to be unfortunately cut into right line’. 
Arrived at the fhip at Cove, in the evening returned, leaving Mr. Jefferys and family on 
‘board for a voyage to Havre, in their way to Paris. ; 

Dunkettle is one of .the moft beautiful places I have feen in Ireland. It is a hill of 
fome hundred acres broken into a great variety of ground by gentle declivities, with 
every where an undulating outline, and the whole varied by a confiderable quantity of 
avood, which in fome places is thick encugh to take the appearance of clofe groves, in 
others fpreads into feattered thickets and a variety of fingle groups. This hill, or rather 
clutter of chills, is furrounded on one fide by a reach of Cork harbour, over which it 
looks in the moft advantageous manner ; and on the other by an irriguous vale, through 
which flows the river Glanmire ; the oppofite fhore of that river has every variety that 
can unite to form pleafing landf{capes for the views from Dunkettle srounds: in fome 
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places narrow glens, the bottoms of which are quite filled with water, and the fteep 
banks covered with thick woods that fpread a deep fhade; in others the vale opens to 
form the {cite of a pretty chearful village, overhung by hill and wood: here the {hore 
rifes gradually into large inclofures, which fpread over the hills, ftretching beyond each 
other; and there the vale melts again into a milder variety of fields. A hill thus fitu- 
ated, and confifting in itfelf of fo much variety of farface, muft neceflarily command 
many pleafing views; to enjoy thefe to the better advantage, Mr. Trent (than whom 
no one has a better tafte, both to difcover and defcribe the beauties of natural fcenes,) 
is making a walk around the whole, which is to bend to the inequalities of the ground, 
fo as to take the principal points in view. The whole is fo beautiful, that if T was to 
make the regular detour, the defcription might be too minute; but there are fome 
points which gave me fo much pleafure that I know not how to avoid recommending 
to others that travel this way to taite the fame fatisfaction : from the upper part of the 
orchard you look down a part of the river, where it opens into a regular bafon, one 
corner ftretching up to Cork, loft behind the hill of alg, the lawn of which breaks on 
the {welling hills among the woods ; the houfe obfcured, and therefore feeming a part 
of your home fcene; the lofing the river behind the beautiful projection of Lota, fs 
more pleafing than can be expreffed. The other reach, leading to the harbour’s 
mouth, is half hidden by the trees, which margin the foot of the hill on which you 
ftand ; in front a noble range of cultivated hills, the inclofures broken by flight {pots 
of wood, and prettily varied with houfes, without being fo crowded as to take off the 
rural effet. The Scene is not only beautiful in thofe common circumftances which 
form a landfcape, but is alive with the chearfulnefs of thips and boats perpetually 
moving. Upon the whole, it is one of the moft luxuriant profpects I have any where 
feen, Leaving the orchard, pafs on the brow of a hill which forms the bank of the. 
river of Glanmire, commanding the oppofite woods of Lota in all their beauty. Rife to 
the top of the high hill which joins the deer-park, and exhibits a fcene equally extenfive _ 
and beautiful; you look down on a vale which winds almoft around at your feet, finith- 
ing to the left in Cork river, which here takes the appearance of a lake, bounded by 
wood and hills, and funk in the bottom of 2 vale, in a ftyle which painting cannot 
imitate; the oppofite hills of Lota, wood, and lawn, feem formed as objects for this 
point of view: at your feet a hill rifes out of the vale, with higher ones around it, 
the margins fcattered wood; to the right towards Riverftown, a vale 3 the whole 
backed by cultivated hills to Kallahan’s field. Milder fcenes follow: a bird’s-eye 
view of a finall vale funk at your feet, through which the river flows; a bridge of fe- 
veral arches unites two parts of a beautiful village, the meadow ce of which rife 
gently, a varied furface of wood and lawn, to the hills of River own, the whole fur- 
rounded by delicious {weeps of cultivated hills. To the left, a wooded glen rifing from 
the vale to the horizon, the fcenery fequeftered, but pleafing ; the oak wood which 
hangs on the deer-park hill, an addition. Down to the brow of the hill, where it hangs 
over the river, a picturefque interefting fpot. The inclofures of the oppofite bank hang 
beautifully to the eye, and the wooded glen winds up the hill. Returning to the houfe 
I was conducted to the hill, where the grounds flope off to the river of Cork, which 
opens to view in noble reaches of a magnitude that fills the eye and the imagination: a 
whole country of a charaéter truly magnificent, and behind the winding vale which 
leads between a feries of hills to Glanmire. 
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PiGtures at Dunkettle. 


A St. Michael, &c. the fubje& confufed, by Michael Angelo. A St. Francis on 
wood, a large original of Guido. A St. Cecilia, original of Romanelli. An affump- 
tion of the Virgin, by L. Carracci. . A quaker’s meeting, of above fifty figures, by 
Egbert Hemfkerk. A fea view and rock piece, by Vernet. A {mall flagellation, by 
Sebaitian del Piombo. A Madonna and Child, fmall, by Reubens. The crucifixion, 
many figures in miniature, excellent, though the mafter is unknown. An excellent 
copy of the famous Danae of Titian, at Monte Cavallo, near Naples, by Cioffi of Na- 
ples. Another of the Venus of Titian, at the ‘Tribuna in Florence. Another of Venus 
blinding Cupid, by Titian, at the Palazzo Borghefe in Rome. Another of great merit 
of the Madonna Della Sedia of Raphael, at the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, by Stirn, a 
German, lately at Rome. Another of an holy family, from Raphael, of which there 
are faid to be three originals, one at the king’s palace in Naples, one in the palais royal 
in Paris, and the third in the colle@tion of Lord Exeter, lately purchafed at Rome. A 
portrait of Sir Patrick ‘rent, BY Sir P. Lely. An excellent portrait of a perfon un- 


known, by Dahl. 

September 17, to Caftlemartyr, the feat of the Earl of Shannon, one of the moft 
diftinyuifhed improvers in Ireland ; in whom I found the moft earneft defire to give me 
every {pecies of information, with a knowledge and ability which enabled him to do it 
moft effectually, Pafled through Middleton, a well-built place, which belongs to the noble 
Lord to whom it gives title. Caftlemartyr is an old houfe, but much added to by the 
prefent Earl; he has built, befides other rooms, a dining one thirty-two feet long by 
twenty-two broad, and a drawing one, the beft rooms I have feen in Ireland, a double 
cube of twenty-five feet, being fifty long, twenty-five broad, and ‘twenty-five high, 
‘The grognds about the houfe are very well laid out ; much wood well grown, confider. 
able lawns, a river made to wind.through them in a beautiful manner, an old caftle fo 
perfeétly covered with ivy as to be a pitturefque object. A winding walk leads for 
a confiderable diftance along the banks of this river, and prefents feveral pleafing 
landfcapes 

ee Roftellan to Lota, the feat of Frederick Rogers, Efg. I had before feen it in 
the higheft perfection from the water going from Dunkettle to Cove, and from the 
grounds of Dunkettle. Mrs, Rogers was fo obliging as to fhew me the back grounds, 
which are admirably wooded, and of a fine varied furface. 

Got to Corke in the evening, and waited on the Dean, who received me with the moft 
flattering attention. Corke is one of the moft populous places I have ever been in; it 
was market-day, and I could fcarce drive through the ftreets, they were fo amazingly 
thronged: on the other days the number is very great. I fhould fuppofe it muft re- 
femble a Dutch town, for there are many canals in the ftreets, with quays before the 
houfes. The beit built part is Morrifon’s Ifland, which promifes well; the old part of 
the town is very clofe and dirty. As to its commerce, the following particulars I owe 


to Robert Gordon, Eig. the furveyot general : 
Average of ninetcen Years’ Export, ending March 24, 1773. 


Hides, at 11. each - - “ - - ££ 64,000 
Bay and woollen yarn - - - +e - 294,000 


Carry forward - £358,coo 
502 Butter. 
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a Brought over - £ 358,000- 
Butter, at 30s. per cwt. from 56s, to 72s. = - - - 180,000 
Beef, at 208. a barrel - - -~ cme 291,970 
Camblets, ferges, &c. -  e - - - 40,200 
Candles = + - - - - - 34,220 
Soap - - - - : - 20,000- 
Tallow - - - - - - 20,000 
Herrings, 18-to-35,000l. all their own - - - 21,000 
Glue, 20 to 25,000 - ~ - - - 22,000 
Pork - - - - - - 64,000 
‘Wool to Englan - - - - - 14,000- 
Small exports, Gottenburgh herrings, horns, hoofs, &c. feather-beds,. 
- -* - 3:§:000- 





palliaffes, feathers, &c. = 


£ £5100,199 





Average prices of the nineteen years on the cuftom books. All exports on‘thofe books . 
are rated at the value of the-relgn of Charles II. ;. but the imports have always 10 per 
cent on the fworn price added to them. Seventy to eighty fail of thips belong to. 
Corke. Average of fhips-that entered that port in thofe nineteen years, eight hundred 
and feventy-two per annum. ‘The number of people at Corke muttered by the clergy. 

by hearth-money, and by the number of houfes,. payments to minifter, average of the - 
three, fixty-feven thoufand fouls, if taken before the 1{t of September, after that twenty 

thoufand increafed. There are feven hundred coopers in the town. Barrels all of 
oak or beech, all from America: the latter for herrings, now from Gottenburgh 

and Norway. The excife of Corke now no more than.in Charles the Second’s reign... 
Ridiculous : 


Cork old duties, in 1751, produced. - - £. 62,000- 
Now the fame - - aan . 140,000" 


Bullocks, 16,000: head, 32,000 barrels ; 41,000, hogs; 20,000 barrels. Butter, . 
22,000 firkins of half a hundred weight cach, both increafe this. year, the whole 
being i - 

240,000: firkins of butter, 

120,000 barrels beef: 


Export of woollen yarn from Corke,. 300,000l. a-year in the Irith market: No weol 
fmuggled, or at leaft very little. The wool’comes to Corke, &c. and is delivered out 
to combers, who make it into balls. ‘Thefe balls are bought up by the French agents 
_at a valt price, and exported ; but even this does. not amount to 40,cocl. a year. 


Prices. 


Beef, 218. per cwt., never fo high by 2s. 6d. ; Pork, 30s-, never higher than 6d. 
owing to the army demand. Slaughter dung, 8d. for a horfe load. Country labourer, 
6d., about town, 10d. Milk, feven pints a penny. Coals, 3s. 8d. to 5s. a barrel, fix: 
of which make a ton. Eggs, four a penny. 

Corke labourers. Cellar ones, twenty thoufand ; have 1s. id, a day, and.as much 
bread, beef, and beer as they can eat and drink, and feven pounds of offals a week 

for 
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the exportation has, owing to thé increafed home confumptions. Bandon was once the 
the feat of the ftuff, camblet, and fhag manufacture, but has in feven years declined above 
three-fourths. Have changed it for the manufadture of coarfe green linens, for the 
London market, from 6d. to gd. a yard, twenty-feven inches wide ; but the number of ’ 
manufaéturesin general much leffened. : se 
Rode to the mouth of Cork harbour; the grounds about it are all fine, bold, and 
varied, but fo bare of trees, that there is not @ fingle view but what pains one in the 
“ want of wood. Rents of the traét fouth of the river Caragoline, from 5s. to 308. ave+ 
‘rage, 'os. Not one man in five has a cow, but generally from one to fouracres, upon 
which they have potatoes, and five or fix fheep, which they milk, and {pin their wool. 
Labour 5d. in winter, 6d. in fummer; many of them for three months in the year live 
on potatoes and water, the reft of it they have a good deal of fifth. But it is remarked, 
at Kinfale, that when fprats are moft plentiful, difeafes are moft common. Rent for a 
mere cabin 10s. Much paring and burning ; paring twenty-eight men a day, fow wheat 
-on it and then potatoes; get great crops. The foil a fharp ftoney land; no lime. 
ftone fouth of the above river. Manure for potatoes, with fea weed for 26s., which 
gives good crops, but lafts only one year. Sea fand much ufed, no fhells in it. . Farms 
rife to two or three hundred acres, but are hired in partnerfhip. ; 
Before I quit the environs of Cork, I muft remark, that the country on the harbour, 
I think preferable, in many refpeéts for a refidence, to any thing! have feen in Ireland, 
Firft, it is the moft foutherly part of the kingdom. “Second, there are very great beaus 
._ ties of profpect. Third, by much the moft animated, bufy fcene of thipping in all Ire- 
land, and confequently, fourth, a ready price for every produét, Fifth, great plenty of 
excellent fith and wild fowl. Sixth, the neighbourhood of a great city for objedis of 
convenience. : 

September 25. Took the road to Nedeen, through the wildeft region of mountains 
that I remember to have feen; it is a dreary, but an interefting road. The various 
horrid, grotefque, and unufual forms in which the mountains rife, and the rocks bulge 5” 
the immenfe height of fome diftant heads,*which rear above all the nearer f{cenes, the 
torrents roaring in the vales, and breaking down the mountain fides, with here and there 
a wretched cabin, and a fpot of culture yielding furprife to find human beings the inha- 
bitants of fuch a fcene of wildnefs, altogether keep the traveller’s mind in an agitation 
and fufpence. Thefe rocks and mountains are many of them no otherwife improveable 
than by planting, for which, however, they are exceedingly well adapted. : 

Sir John Colthurft was fo obliging as to fend half a dozen labourers with me, to help 
my chaife up a mountain fide, of which he gave a formidable account : in truth it deferved 
it. The road leads dire€tly againft a mountain ridge, and thofe who made it were fo incre- 
dibly ftupid, that they kept the ftrait line up the hill, inflead of turning afide to the right, 
to wind around a projection of it. ‘The path of the road is worn by torrents into a 
channel, which is blocked up in places by huge fragments, fo that it would bea horrid 
road ona level ; but ona hill fo fteep, that the beft path would be difficult to afcend, it 
may be fuppofed terrible: the labourers, two pafling flrangers, and my fervant; could 
with difficulty get the chaife up. It is much to be regretted that the dire@tion of , the 
road is not changed, as-all the re(t from Cork to Nedeen is good enough. For a few 
miles towards the latter place the country is flat on the river Kenmare, much of it good, 
and under grafs or corn. Paffed Mr. Orpine’s at Ardtilly, and another of the fame 
name at Killowen. : roa : : 

Needen is a little town, very well fituated, on the noble river Kenmare,” where thips 
of one hundred and fifty tons may come up: there are but three or four goad hon'cs. 

has, Oe 4 * Lord 
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Lord Shelburne, to whom the place belongs, has built one for his agent. There isa 
vale of good land, which is here from a mile and a half to a mile broad; and to the 
north and fouth, great ridges of mountains faid to be full of mines. : eg 

. At Nedeen, Lord Shelburne had taken care to have me well informed by his people 
in that country, which belongs for the greatelt part to himfelf, he has above one hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand Irifh acres in Kerry; the greateft part of the barony of Glan-~ 
rought belongs to him, moft of Dunkerron andIvragh. The country is all a region of 
mountains, inclofed by a vale of flat land onthe river ; the mountains to the fouth come, 
to the water’s edge, with but few variations, the principal of which is Ardee, a farm of, 
Lord Shelburne’s: to the north of the river, the flat land is one-half to three quarters 
ofa mile broad. The mountains to the fourth reach tg Bear-haven, and thofe to the 
north to Dingle-bay ; the foil is extremely various; to the fouth of the river all are, 
fand ftones, and the hills loam, ftone, gravel, and bog. ‘To the north there isa flip of 
lime-ftone land, from Kilgarvon to Cabbina-cufh, that is fix miles eaft of Nedeen, and 
three to the welt, but is not more than a quarter of a mile broad, the reft including the 
mountains all fand ftone. As to its rents, it is very difficult to tell what they are; for : ° 
land is let by the plough land and gineve, twelve gineves to the plough land; but the.;. - 
latter denomination is not of any particular quantity: for no two plough lands are the 
fame. The fize of farms is various, from forty acres to one thoufand, lefs quantities 
go with cabins, and fome farms are taken by labourers in partmerfhip. ‘ 

Soon entered the wildeft and moft romantic country I had any where feen ; a region 
of fteep rocks and mountains, which continued for nine or ten miles, till I came in view 
of Mucrafs. There is fomething magnificently wild in this ftupendous fcenery, formed 
to imprefs the mind with a certain fpecies of terror. All this tract has a rude and favage 
air, but parts of it are ftrikingly interefting; the mountains are bare and rocky, and 
of a great magnitude ; the vales are rocky glens, where a mountain-itream tumbles — 
along the'rougheft bed imaginable, and receives many torrents, pouring from clefts, 
half overhung with fhrubby wood; fome of thefe ftreams are feen, and the roar of . 
others heard, but hid by valt maffes of rock. Immenfe fragments, torn from the pres © 
cipices by ftorms and torrents, are tumbled in the wildeft confufion, and feem to hang _ 
rather than reft upon projecting precipices. Upon fome of thefe fragments of rock, 
perfectly detached trom the foil, except by the fide on which they lie, are beds of black 
turf, with luxuriant crops of heath, &c. which appeared very curious to me, having no 
where feen the like ; and I obferved very high in the mountains, much higher than any 
cultivation is at prefent, on the right hand, flat and cleared fpaces of good grafs among 
the ridges of rock, which had probably been cultivated, and proved that thefe Thountains 
were not incapable from cli nate of being applied to ufeful purpofes. 

From one of thefe heights, I looked forward to the lake of Killarney at a confiderable 
diftance, and backward to the river Kenmare; came in view of a fmall part of the up. 
per lake, fpotted with feveral iflands, and furrounded by the moft tremendéus moun. 
tains that can be imagined, -of an afpect favage and dreadful. From this fcene of wild 
magnificence, I broke at once upon all the glories of Killarney; from an elevated 
point of view I looked down on a confiderable part of the lake, which gave me a fpeci- 
men of what I might expe&t. The water you command (which, however, is only a 
part of the lake) appears a bafon of two or three miles round ; to the left it is inclofed 
by the mountains you have paffed particularly by the Turk, whofe outline is uncom. ° 
monly noble, and joins a range of others, that form the moft magnificent fhore in the 
world: on the other fide is a rifing {cenery of cultivated hills, and Lord Kenmare’s 


park and. woods; the end of the lake at your feet is formed by the root of Mangerton, 
: on 
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on whofe fide the road’leads. From hence { looked down on-a pretty range of inclo- 
fures on the lake, and the woods and lawns of. Mucrufs, forming a large promontory of 
thick wood, fhooting far into the lake. The moft aétive fancy can fketch nothing in 
addition. Iflands of wood beyond feem to join it, and reaches of the lake, breaking 
partly between, give the molt lively intermixture of water: fix or feven. ifles and 
iflets form an accompaniment, fome are rocky, but with a flight vegetation, others con- 
tain groups of trees, and the whole thrown into forms, which would furnifh new ideas 
toa painter. Farther is a chain of wooded iflands, which alfo appear to join the main- 
land, with an offspring of leffer ones {catered around, 

Arrived at Mr. Herbert’s at Mucrufs, to whofe friendly attention I owed my fuc- 
ceeding pleafure. There fo many defcriptions of Killarney written by gen- 
tlemen who have refided fome time there, and feen it at every feafon, that for a pafling 
traveller to attempt the like, would be in vain; for this reafon I fhall give the mere 
journal of the remarks I made on the fpot, in the order I viewed the lake, 

September 27, walked into Mt.’ Herbert’s beautiful grounds, to Oroch’s hill, in the 
lawn that he has cleared from that profufion of {tones which lie under the wail; the 
{cene which this point commands is truly delicious ; the houfe is on the edge of the 
lawn, by a wood which covers the whole penintula, fringes the flope at your feet, and 
forms a beautiful fhore to the lake. ‘Tomis and Glena are valt mountainous maffes of, 
incredible magnificence, the outline foft and eafy in its fwells, whereas thofe above the 
eagle’s neft are of fo broken and abrupt an outline, that nothing can beimagined mare’ 
favage, an afpect horrid and fublime, that gives all the impreffions to be wilhed to. 
aflonith rather than pleafe the mind. The Turk exhibits noble features, and Manger- 
ton’s huge body rifes above the whole. The cuitivated tratts towards Killarney, form 
a thore in contratt to the terrific fcenes-I have juft mentioned ; the diftant boundary ef 
the lake, a valt ridge of diftant blue mountains towards Dingle. _ From hence entered: 
the garden, and viewed Mucrufs abbey, one of the moft interefting feenes I ever faw ; 
itis the ruin ofa confiderable abbey, built in Henry the Vith’s time, and fo entire, that 
if it were more fo, though the building would be more perfect, the ruin would be lefs 
pleafing ; it is half obfcured in the fade of fome venerable afh trees ; ivy has given the 
piurefque circumftance, which that plant alone can confer, while the broken walls and 
ruined turrets throw over it 


‘The laft mournful graces of decay 


heaps of {culls and ‘bones feattered about, with nettles, briars, and weeds fprouting in 
tufts from the loofe ftones, all unite to raife thofe melancholy impreffions, which are the 
merit of fuch fcenes, and which can fearcely any where be felt more completely. ‘The 
cloifters form a difmal area, in the center which grows the molt prodigious yew tree 
I ever bekeld, in one great flem, two feet diameter, and fourteen feet high, from whence 
a vail Jof branches fpreads on every fide, fo as to perform a perfe@ canopy to the 
whole fpace ; I looked for its fit inhabitant, itis afpot where 


_ The moping owl doth to the moon complain. 


‘Chis ruin is in the true ftile-in which all fuch buildings fhould-appear ; there is not an 
intrudmg circumftance, the hand of drefs has not touched it, nielancholy is the impref 
ion which fach fcenes fhould kindle, and it is here raifed moft powerfully. 

From the abbey we paffed to the terrace, a natural one of grafs, on the very fhore of 
the lake; it is irregular and winding; a wall of rocks broken into fantaftic forms by 
the waves: on the other fide a wood, coniilting of all forts of plants, which the climate 

12 can 
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can protect, and through which a variety of walks are traced. The view from this terrace 
confifts of many parts of various characters, but in their different {tiles complete ; the lake 
opens a {preading fheet of water, {potted by rocks and iflands, all but one or two wooded, 
the outlines of them are fharp and diftin&t; nothing can be more fmiling than this 
fcene, foft and mild, a perfect contraft of beauty to the fublimity of the mountains 
which form the fhore: thefe rife in an outline, fo varied, and at the fame time fo mag- 
nificent, that nothing greater can be imagined ; Tomys and Glenda exhibit an immenfity 
in point of magnitude, but from a large hanging wood on the flope, and from the 
fmoothnefs of the general iurtace, it has nothing favage, whereas the mountains above 
and near the eagle’s neft are of the moft broken outlines; the declivities are bulging 
rocks, ofimmenfe fize, which feem to impend in horrid,forms over the lake, and where 
an opening among them is caught, others of the fame rude character rear their threat. 
ening heads. From different parts of the terrace thefe fcenes are viewed in numberlefs 
varieties. 

Returned to breakfaft, and purfued Mr. Herbert’s new road, which he has traced 
through the peninfula to Dynis ifland, three miles in length ; and it is carried in fo judi- 
ciousa manner through a great variety of ground, rocky woods, lawns, Xc. that nothing 
can be more pleafing ; it paffes through a remarkable fcene of rocks, which are covered 
with woods ; from thence to the marble quarry, which Mr. Herbert is working ; and 
where he gains variety of marbles, green, red, white, and brown, prettily veined ; the 
quarry is a fhore of rocks, which furround a bay of the lake, and forms a fcene, confifting 
of but few parts, but thofe ftrongly marked ; the rocks are bold, and broken into flight 
caverns ; they are fringed with fcattered trees, and from many parts of them wood 
thoots in that romantic manner, fo common at Killarney. Full in front, Turk moun- 
tain rifes with the proudett outline, in that abrupt magnificence which fills up the whole 
fpace before one, and clofes the fcene. / : 

. The road leads by a place where copper-mines were worked; many fhafts appear ; 
as much ore was railed as fold for twenty-five thoufand pounds, but the works were laid 
afide, more from ignorance in the workmen, than any defeéts in the mine. 

Came to the opening on the great lake, which appears to advantage here, the town 
of Killarney on the north-eait fhore. Look full on the mountain Glena, ‘which rifes in 
very bold manner, the hanging woods {pread half way, and are of great extent, and un- 
commonly beautiful. ‘Two very plealing f{cenes fucceed, that to the left is a {mall bay, 
hemmed in by a neck of land in front ; the immediate fhore rocks, which arein a pic- 
turefque ftile, and crowned entirely with arbutus, and other wood; a-pretty retired 
fcene, where a varicty of objects give no fatigue to the eye. The other is an admirable 
mixture of the beautiful and fublime: a bare rock, of an almoft regular figure, projeds 
frcm a headland into the lake, which, with"much wood and highland,{forms one fide of 
the {cene, the other is wood from a rifing ground only; the lake open between, in a 
‘dheet of no great extent, but in front is the hanging wood of Glena, whith appears in 
full glory. 

Mr. Herbert has built a handfome Gothic bridge, to unite the peninfula to the ifland 
of Brickeen, through the arch of which the waters of the north and fouth lake flow. It 
is a {pan of twenty-feven feet, and feventcen high, and over it the road leads to that ifland. 
From thence to Brickeen nearly finifhed, and it is to be thrown acrofs a‘ bottom into 
Dynifs. 

Returned by the northern path through a thick wood for fome diftance, and caught 
avery agreeable view of Ath Ifland, feen through an opening, inclofed on both fides 
with wood. Purfued the way from thefe grounds to Keelbeg, and viewed the bay of 
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the Devil’s Ifland, which is a beautiful one, inclofed by a fhore, to the right of very noble 
rocks in ledges and other forms, crowned in a ftriking manner with wood ; a little 
rocky iflet rifés in front; to the left the water opens, and ‘lurk mountain rifes with that 
proud fuperiority which attends him in all thefe fcenes. 

‘The view of the promontory of Dindog, near this place, clofes this part of the lake, 
and is indeed fingularly beautiful. It is a large rock, which fhoots far into the water, 
of a height fufficient to be interefting, in full relief, fringed with a fcanty vegetation ; the 
fhore on which yeu ftand bending to the right, as if to meet that rock, prefentsa circu- 
lar fhade of dark wood: Yurk fill the back ground, in a character of great fublimity, 
and Mangerton’s loftier fummit, but lefs interelling outline, a part of the {cenery. 
Thefe views, with others of lefg moment, are connected by a fuccetlion cf lawns break- 
ing among the wood, pleafing the eye with lively verdure, and relieving it from the fa- 
tigue of the {tupendous mountain fcenes. : 

September 28. ‘Look boat on the lake, from the promontory of Dindog before-men- 
tioned. I had been under a million of apprehenfions that I fhould fee no more of Kil. 
larney ; for it blew a furious ftorm all night, and in the morning the bofom of the lak 
heaved with agitation, exhibiting few marks but thofe of anger. — After breakfait it 
cleared up, the clouds difperfed by degrees, the waves fubfided, the fun fhone out in all 
its fplendor; every fcene was gay, and no ideas but pleafure poffeffed the breaft. With 
thefe emotions fallied forth, nor did they difappoint us. 

Rowed under the rocky fhore of Dindog, which is romantic to a great degree. The 
bafe, by the beating of the waves, is worn into caverns, fo that the heads of the rocks 
project confiderably beyond the bafe, and hang over in a manner which makes every 
part of it interefting. Following the coaft, open marble quarry bay, the fhore great 
fragments of rock tumbled about in the wildeft manner. 

‘The ifland of rocks againft the copper-mine fhore, a remarkable group. The fhore 
near Cafemilan is of a different nature ; it is wood in fome places, in unbroken mafles 
down to the water’s edge, in others divided from it by. {maller tracts of rock. Come 
to a beautiful land-locked bay, furrounded by a woody fhore, which, opening in places, 
fhews other woods more retired. Tomys is here viewed in a unity of form, which 
gives it an air of great magnificence. Turk was obfcured by the fun fhining immedi- 
ately above him, and cafting a ftream of burning light on the water, difplayed an effect, 
to deferibe which the pencil of a Claude alone would be equal. ‘Turn out of the bay, 
and gain a full view of the Eagle’s Ncit, the mountains above it, and Glena, they form 
a perfect contrait, the firft are rugged, but Glena mild. Here the fhore isa continued 


wood. ; 

. . . . . . . 

Pais the bridge, and crofs to Dynifs, an ifland Mr. Herbert has improved in the moft - 
agreeable manner, by cutting walks Hit, that command a variety of views. One of 


thefe paths on the banks of the channel to the upper lake, is iketched ‘with great talte ; 
itis on one fide walled with natural rocks, from the clefts of-which fhoot athoufand fine 
arbutus’s, that hang in a rich foliage of flowers and fearlet berries; a turf bench in a 
delicious fpot ; the feene clofe and fequeliered, juit enough to give every pleafing idea 
annexed to retirement. 

Pafling the bridge, by a rapid ftream, came prefently to the Eagle’s Neft: having~ 
viewed this rock from -places where it appears only a part of an object much greater 
than itfelf, I had conceived an idea that it did not deferve the applaufe given it, but upon 
coming near, I was much furprized; the approach is wonderfully fine, the river leads 
dire€tly to its foot, and does not give the turn tillimmediately under, by which means 
the view je myrh mare orand than it conld otherwife be: it is nearly perpendicular, 
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- and: sifes'in fuch full majefty, with fo bold an outline, and fuch projeting maffes-in its 
centre, that the magnificence of the obje€t is complete. The lower part is covered 
with wood, and fcattered trees climb almoft to the top, which (if trees can be amifs in 
Ireland) rather weaken the impreffion raifed by this noble rock 5 this part is a hanging 
wood, or an objet whofe character is perfe€t beauty ; but the upper {cene, the broken 
outline, rugged fides, and bulging maffes, all are fublime, and fo powerful, that fubli- 
mity is the general impreffion of the whole, by overpowering the idea of beauty raifed 
by the wood. ‘This immenfe height of the mountains of Killarney may be eftimated a 
this rock ; from any diftant place that commands it, it appears the loweft crag of a va 
chain, and of no account ; but on a clofe approach it is found to command a very dif- 
ferent refpect. P 

Pafs between the mountains called the Great Range, towards the upper lake. Here 
Turk, which has fo long apptared with a figure perfeétly interefting, ts become, from 
a different pofition, un unmeaning lump. ‘The reft of the mountains, as you pais, af- 
fume a varied appearance, and are of a prodigious magnitude. The fcenéry in this 
channel is great and wild in all its features ; wood is very fcarce; vaft rocks feem 
toffed in confution through the narrow vale, which is opened among. the mountains for 
the river to pafs. Its banks are rocks in an hundred forms; the mountain fides are 
every where {catered with them. There is not a circumftance but is in unifon with the 
wild grandeur of the fcene. " 

Coleman’s Eye, a narrow pafs, opens a different fcenery. Came to a region in which 
the beautiful and the great are mixed without offence. ‘he iflands are moft of them 
thickly wooded ; Oak ifle in particular rifes on a pretty bafe, and is a moft beautiful - 
objeét : Mac Gilly Cuddy’s reeks, with their broken points; Baum, with his perfeé& 
coné; the Purple mountain, with his broad and more regular head ; and Turk, having 
alfumed anew and more interefting afpeét, unite with the oppofite hills, part of which 
have fome wood left on them, to form a fcene uncommonly ftriking. Here you look 
back on a very peculiar fpot; it isa parcel of rocks which crofs the lake, and form a 
gap that opens to diftant water, the whole backed by Turk, in a flile of the higheft ” 
grandeur. 

Come to Derry Currily, which is a great {weep of mountain, covered partly with 
wood, hanging in a very noble manner, but part cut down, much of it mangled, and* 
the reft inhabited-by coopers, boat-builders, carpenters, and turners, a facrilegious tribe, 
who have turned the Dryades from their ancient habitations. ‘The cafcade here is a 
fine one ; but pafled quickly from hence to, {cenes unmixed with pain. 

Row to the clufter of the Seven IMlands, a little archipelago ; they rife very boldly 
from the water upon rocky bafes, and are crowned in the moft beautiful manner with 
wood, among which are a number of arbutis’s ; the channels among them opening to 
new feenes, and the great amphitheatre of rock and mountain that furround them, unite 
to form a noble view. 

Into the river, at the very end of the lake, which winds towards Mac Gilly Cuddy’s 
Reeks in fanciful reandcrs. ; 

Returned by a courf: fomewhat different, through the Seven Hlands, and back to the 
Eagle’s Nef, viewing ‘he fcenes already mentioned in new pofitions. At that noble 
rock fired three canngn for the echo, which indeed is prodigious ; the report does not 
confit of direét reverberations from one rock to another with a paufe between, but has 
an exact refemblance to a peal of thunder rattling behind the rock, as if travelling the 
whole fcenery we had viewed and loft in the immenfity of Mac Gilly Guddy’s Reeks. 

. gPa2. Returning 
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- Returning through the bridge, turn to the left round Dynifs ifland, under the woods  . 

of Glen&; open on. the cultivated country beyond the town of Killarney, and come 
gradually in fight of Innisfallen and Rofs Ifland. 

~ _ Pafs near to the wood of Glené, which here takes the appearance of one immenfe 
fweep hanging in the moft beautiful manner imaginable, on the fide of avait mountain 
to a point, fhooting into the great lake. A more glorious feene is not to be imagined, 

‘Itis one deep mals of wood, compofed of the richeft shades perfeCtly dipping in the 
water, without rock or ftrand appearing, not a break in the whole. ‘The eye paffing 
upon the iheet of liquid filver fome diftance, to meet fo cntirea fweep of every tint that 
can compofe one va{t mafs of green, hanging to fuch an extent as to fill not only the 
eye but the imagination, unites in the whole to form the moft noble fcene that is any 
where to be beheld. . : 

Turn under the north fhore of Mucrufs; the lake here is one great expanfe of wa- 
ter, bounded by the woods defcribed, the iflands of Innisfallen, Rofs, &c. and the penin« 
fula, The fhore of Mucrufs has a great variety ; it is in fome places rocky, huge maffes 
tumbled from their bafe lie beneath, as in a chaos of ruin, Great caverns worn under 
them in a variety of ftrange forms; or elfe covered with woods of a variety of fhades. 
‘Meet the point of Ardnagluggen (in Englifh where the water dafhes on the rocks) and 
come under Ornefcope, a rocky headland ofa mott bold projection hanging many yards 
over its bafe, with an old weather-beaten yew growing from a little bracket of rock 
from which the {pot is called Ornefcope, or yew broom. 

Mucrus gardens prefently open among the woods, and relieve the eye, almoft fa~ 
tigued with the immenfe objets upon which it has fo long gazed; thefe fofter fcenes of 
lawn gently fwelling among the fhrubsand trees, finifhed the fecond day. 

September 2g, rode after breakfaft to Mangerton Cafcade and Drumarourk Hill, 
from which the view of Mucrufs is uncommonly pleafing. : 

Pafs the other hill, the view of which I defcribed the 27th, and went to Colonef 
Hufly’s monument, from whence the {cene is different from the reft 3 the fore ground 
is a gentle hill, interfected by hedges, forming feveral {mall lawns. There are fome 

‘{cattered trees and houfes, with Mucrufs abbey half obfcured by wood, the whole 
chearful and backed by Turk. The lake is of a triangular form, Rofs ifland and Innis 
fallen its limits, the woods of Mucrufs and the iflands take a new pofition, . 

Returning, took a boat again towards Rofs ifie, and as Mucrufs retires from us,, 
nothing can be-more beautiful than the {pots of lawn in the terrace opening in the woods 
above it the green hills with clumps, and the whole finifhing in the noble group of wood 
about the abbey, which here appears a deep fhade, and fo fine a finifhing one, that not 
a tree fhould be touched. Rowed to the eaft point of Rofs, which is well wooded, 
turn to the fouth coaft. Doubling the point, the moft beautiful fhore of that ifland 
appears; it is the well-wooded environs of a bay, except a {mall opening to the cattle 
the woods are in deep thades, and rife on the regular flopes of a high range of rocky 
coat. The part in front of Filekilly point rifes in the middle, and finks towards each 
end. ‘The woods of Tomys here appear uncommonly fine. Open Innisfallen, which 
is compofed at this diftance of the moft various fhades, within a Lroken outline entirely 
different from the other iflands, groups of different mafles rifing in irregular tutts, and 
joined by lower trees. No pencil could mix:a happier aflemblage. Land near a mife. 
rable room, where travellers dine—Of the ifle of Innisfallen, it is paying no great com. 
pliment to fay, it is the moft beautiful in the King’s dominions, and perhaps in Europe. 
it contains twenty acres of land, and has every variety that the range of beauty, un- 

: mixed 
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mixed with the fubline, can give. The general feature is that of wood; the furface 
undulates into fwelling hills, and finks into little vales; the flopes are in every direction, 
the declivities die gently away, forming thofe flight inequalities which are the greate:t 
beauty of drefled grounds. “he little valties let in views of the furrounding lake be« 
tween the lulls, while the fwells break the regular outline of the water, and give to the 
whole an agreeable confufion. ‘Lhe wood has all the varicty into which nature has 
thrown the furface ; in fome parts it is fo thick as to appear impenetrabie, and fecludes: 
all farther view; in others, it breaks into tufts of tall timber, under which cattle feed. 





Here they open, as if to offer to the fpectator the view of the naked lawn; in others 
clofe, as if purpofely to forbid a more pryi i 





‘ing examination, Trees of large fize, and 
comman ting figure, form in fome places natural arches; the ivy mixing with the 
branches, and hanging acrofs in feftoons of foliage, while on one fide the lake glitters 
among the trees, and on the other-a thick gloom dwells in the receffes of the wood. 
The fizure of the ifland renders one part a beautiful objeét to another ; for the coaft 
being broken and indented, forms bays furrounded either with rock or wood: flight 
promontorics fhoot into the lake, whofe rocky edges are crowned with wood.  ‘Thefe 
are the great features of Innisfallen; the flighter touches are full of beabties eafily ima- 
gined by the reader. Every circumftance of the wood, the water, the rocks, and lawn, 
are characteriltic, and have a beauty in -he affemblage from mere difpofition, I mult 
however obferve, that this delicious retreat is not kept as one could with. : 

Scenes that are great and commanding, from magnitude or wildnefs, fhould never be 
dreffed ; the rugged, and even the horribie, may add to the effect upon the mind : but 
in {uch as Innisfallen, a degree of drefs, that is, cleanlinefs, is even neceflary to beauty. 
T have fpoken of lawn, but I fhould obferve, that exprefiion indicates what it ought to- 
be, rather than what it is. It is very rich grafs, poached by oxen aud cows, the only 
inhabitants of the ifland. No fpeétator of tafte but will regret the open-grounds not 
being drained with hollow cuts; the ruggednefs of the furface levelled, and the grafs 
kept clofe {haven by many fheep inftead of bealts,, The bufhes and briars, where they: 
have encroached on what ought to be lawn, cleared away ; fome parts of the ifle more: 
opened ; ina word, no ornaments given, for the fcene wants them not, but obftructions. 
cleared, ruggednefs {moothed, and the whole cleaned. This is what ought to be done ; 
as to what might be made of the ifland, if its noble proprietor (Lord Kenmare) had an 
inclination, it admits of being converted into a terreftrial paradife, lawning with the in- 
termixture of other fhrubs and wood, and a little drels, would make it an. example of 
what ornamented grounds might be, but which not one in a thoufand is. Take the 
ifland, however, as itis, with its few imperfections, and where are we to find fuch 
another? What a delicious retreat’! an emperor could not beftow fuch an one as Innis. 
fallen ; with a cottage, a few cows, and a {warm of poultry, is it pofiible that happinels. 
fhould refufe to be a gueft here ? 

Row to Rots Caftle, ia order to coaft that ifland; there is nothing peculiarly ftriking 
in it; return the fame way around Innisfallen : in this hittle voyage the fhore of Rols is 

ne of the moft beautiful of the wooded ones in the lake; it feems to unite with Innis- 

fallen, and projeéts isto the water in thick woods one beyond another. 1a the middle 
of the channel a large rock, and from the other fhore a liitie promontory of a few. {cat~ 
tered trees ; the whole fcene pleafing. Pe 

‘The thore of Ianisfallen has much variety, but in general it is woody, and of the beau- 
tiful character which predominates in that ifland ; one bay, at taking leave of it, is ex. 
ceedingly pretty, it is a femicircular one, and in the centre there is a projecting knole of. 
wood within a bay; this is uncommon, and has an agreeable effect. : 





The 
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The near approach to Tomys exhibits a {weep of wood, fo great in extent, and fo 
rich in foliage, that no perfon can fee without admiring it. ‘Phe mountainous part 
above is foon excluded by the approach; wood alone is feen, and that in fuch a noble 
range, as to be greatly ftriking ; it juft hollows into a bay, and in the centre of itisa 
chafm in ‘the wood; this is a bed of a confiderable-ftream, which forms O‘Sullivan’s 
cafcade, to which all ftrangers are conduéted, as one of the principal beauties of Killar- 
ney. Landed to the right of it, and walked under the thick fhade of the wood, over a 
rocky declivity, clofe to the torrent itream, which breaks impetuoufly from rock to rock, 
with a roar that Kindles expeétation. The pi€ture in your fancy will not exceed the 
reality ; a great ftream: buriis from the deep bofom of a wooded glen, hollowed into a 
retired recefs of rocks and trees, itfelf a moft pleafing and romantic fpot, were there 
not a drop of water: the firft fall is many feet perpendicularly over a rock, to the eye 
it immediately makes another, the bafon into which it pours being concealed; from 
this bafon it forces itfelf impetuoufly between two rocks: this fecond fall is alfo of a 
confiderable height ; but the lower one, the third, is the moft confiderable, it iffues in 
the Jame manner from a bafon hid from ‘the point,of view. Thefe bafons being large, 
there appears a {pace of feveral yards between each fall, which adds much tothe pictu- 
refque feenery ; the whole is within an arch of wood, that hangs over it} the, quantity ~ 
of water is fo confiderable as to make an almoft deafening noife, and uniting with the 
torrent below, where the fragments of rock are large and numerous, throw an air of 
grandeur over the whole. It is about feventy feet high, Coalt from hence the woody 
fhores‘of Tomys and Glen4, they are upon the whole much the moft béautiful ones T 
have any where feen ; Glend woods having more oak, and fome arbutus’s, are the 
finer and deeper fhades ; Tomys has a great quantity of birch, whofe foliage is not fo 
luxuriant. The rcader may figure to himfelf what thefe woods are, when he is in- 
formed that they fill an unbroken extent of fix miles in length, and from half a mile toa 
mile and a haff in breadth, all hanging on the fides of two vat mountains, and coming ~ 
down with a full robe of rich luxuriance to the very water’s edge. The acclivity of 
thefe hills is fuch, that every tree appears full to the eye. The variety of, the ground 
is great; in fome places great {wells in the mountain fide, with correfponding hollows, 
prefent concave and convex maffes ; in others, confiderable ridges.of land and rock 

le from the fweep, and offer to the aftonifhed eye yet other varieties of fhade.- Smaller 

mountains rife regularly from the immenfe bofom of the larger, and hold forth their 
fylvan heads, backed by yet higher woods. To give all the varieties of this immenfe 
icenery of foreft is impoflible. Above the whole.is a prodigious mafs of mountain, of 
a gently {welling outline and foft appearance, varying as the fun or clouds change their 
pofition, but never becoming rugged or threatening to the eye. 

The variations are beft feen by rowing near the fhore, when every flroke of the car 
gives a new outline, and frefh tints to pleafe the eye :_but for one great impreffion, row 
about two miles from the fhore of Glena; at that diftance the inequalities in the furface 
are no longer feen, but the eye is filled with fo immenfe a range of wood, crowned 
with a mountain in perfe& unifon with itfelf, that objecis, whofe charafter is that of 
beauty, are here, from their magnitude, truly magnificent, and attended with a moft 
forcible expreffion.—Returned to Mucrufs. ; 

September 30. This morning I had dedicated to: the afcent of Mangerton, but his 
head was fo enfhrouded in clouds, and the weather fo bad, that I was forced to give up 
the fcheme: Mr. Herbert has meafured him with very accurate inftruments, of which 
he hasa great colleétion, and found his height eight hundred and thirty-five yards above 
the level of the fea. The Devi’s Punch-bowl, from the defcription I had of it, muft 

be 
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be the crater of an exhaifted volcano: there are many figns of them about Killarney, 
particularly vaft rocks on the fides of mountains, in ftreams, as if they had rolled from 
the top in one direétion, Brown, ftone rocks are alfo fometimes found on lime-quarries, 
toffed thither perhaps in fome vaft eruption. ; 

In my way from Killarney to Cattle Ifland rode into Lord Kenmare’s park, from 
whence there is another beautiful view of the lake, different from many of the preced- 
ing ; there is a broad margin of cultivated country at your feet, to lead the eye gra- 
dually in the lake, which exhibits her iflands to this point more diftingtly than to any 
other, and the back grounds of the mountains of Glenda and Tomys give a bold relief. 

Upon the whole, Killarney, among the lakes that I have fesn, can fearcely be faid to 
have arival. ‘lhe extent of water in Loch Earne is much greater, the iflands more 
numerous, and fome fcenes near Caftle Cal Jwell of perhaps as great magnificence. The 
rocks at Kefwick are more fublime, and other Jakes may have circumitances in which 
they are fuperior ; but when we confider the prodigious woods of Killarney ; the im- 
menfity of the mountains ; the uncommon beauty of the promontory of Mucrufs, and 
the iflé of Innisfallen; the character of the iflands; the fingular circumftance of the 
arbutus, and the uncommon echoes, it will appear, upon the whole, to be in reality fue 
perior to all comparifon. , 

Before I quit it I have one other cbfervation to make, which is relative to the want 
of accommodations and extravagant expence of ftrangers refiding at Killarney. I {peak 
it not at all feelingly, thanks to Mr. Herbert’s hofpitality, but from the accounts given 
me: the inns are miferable, and the lodgings little better. Jam furprifed fomebody 
with a good capital does not procure a large well-built inn, to be erected on the imme- 
diate fhore of the lake, in an agreeable fituation, ,at a diitance from the town; there 
are very few places where fuch an one would anfwer better, there ought to be numerous 
and good apartments. A large rendezvous-room for billiards, cards, dancing, mufic, 
_&c, to which the company might refort when they chofe it; an ordinary for thofe that 
liked dining in public; beats of all forts, nets for fifhing, and as great a variety of 
amufements as could be collected, efpecially within doors; for the climate being very 
rainy, travellers wait with great impatience in a dirty common inn, which they would 
not do if they were in the midft of fuch accommodations as they meet with at an Eng- 

“lith Spa. But above all, the prices of every thing, from a room and a dinner to a barge 
and a band of mufic, to be reafonable, and hung up in every part of the houfe: the 
refort of ftrangers to Killarney would then be much increafed, and their ftay would be 
greatly prolonged; they would not view it poft-hafte, and fly away the firft moment 
to avoid dirt andimpofition. A man with a good capital and fome ingenuity would, 1 
think, make a fortune by fixing here upon fuch principles. 

‘Phe flate of the poor in the whole county of Kerry reprefented as exceedingly mife- 
rable, and owing to the conduét of men of property, who are apt to lay the blame on 
what they call land pirates, or men who offer the higheft rent, and who, in order to 
pay this rent, muft and do re-let all the cabin lands at an extravagant rife, which is 
afligntiing over all the cabins to be devoured by one farmer. ‘The cottars on a farm 
cannot go from one to another; in order to find a good mafter, as. in England; for all 
the country is in the fame fyftem, and no redrefs to be found : fuch being the cafe, the 
farmers are enabled to charge the price of labour as low as they pleafe, and rate the 
Jand as high as they like. ‘This is an evil which oppreffes them cruelly, and certainly 
has its origin in its landlords when they fet their farms, fetting all the cabins with them, 
inftead of keeping them tenants to themfelves. ‘Lhe oppreffion is, the farmer valuing 
the labour of the poor at fourpence or fivepence a day, and paying that in land rated 
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much above its value: owing to this the poor are deprefied; they live upon potatoes 
and four milk, and the pooreft of them only falt and water to them, with now and then 
a herring. , Their milk is bought ; for very few keep cows, fearce any pigs, but a few 
poultry. Their circumftances are incomparably worfe than they were twenty years ago; 
for they had all cows, but then they wore no linen: all now have a little fax. ‘To 
thefe evils have been owing emigrations, which have been confiderable. 

To the weft of Tralee are the Mahagree iflands, famous for their corn produéts; . 
they are rock and fand, ftocked with rabbits ; near them a sandy traét, twelve miles 
long, and one mile broad, to the north, with the mountains tu the fouth, famous for the 
beft wheat in Kerry: all under tke plough. : 

Arriving at Ardtert, Lord Crofby, whofe politenefs I have every reafon to remember, 
was fo obliging as to carry me by one of the fineft {trands l ever rode upon, to view 
the mouth of the Shannon at Ballengary, the {cite of an ole fort: it is a vaft rock, fe- 
parated from the country by a chafm of prodigious depth, through which the waves 
drive. ‘Uhe rocks of the coaft here are in the boldeft ftile, nd hollowed by the furious 
Atlantic waves into caverns in which they roar. _ It was a dcad calm, yet the fwell was 
fo heavy, that the great waves rolied in and broke upon the rocks with fuch violence 
as to raife an immenfe foam, and give one an ides of what a ftorm would be, but fancy 
rarely falls fhort in her pictures, ‘The view of us. Stannon is exceedingly noble ; it is 
eight miles over, the mouth formed by two headle-.’s of very high and bold clifts, and 
the reach of the river in view very extenfive: it is an immenfe fcenery: perhaps the 
nobleft mouth of a river in Europe. 

Ardfert is very near the fea, fo near it that firgle trees or rows are cut in pieces 
with the wind, yet about Lord Glendour’s houfe there are extenfive plantations ex- 
ceedingly flourifhing, many fire afh and beech ; about a beautiful Ciftertian abbey, and 
a filver fir of forty-eight years growth, of an immenfe height and fize. 

Oober 3, left Ardfert, accompanying Lord Crefby to Liflowel. Called in the way 
to view Lixnaw, the ancient feat of the Earls of Kerry, but deferted for ten years paft, 
and now prefents fo melancholy a fcene of defolation, that it fhocked me to fee it, 
Every thing around lics in ruin, and the honfe itfelf is going faft off by thieving depre- 
dations of the neighbourhood. Iwas told a curious anecdote of this eftate, which 
fhews wonderfully the improvement of Ireland: the prefent Earl of Kerry’s grand- 
father, Thomas, agreed to leale the whole eftate for 1500l. a year to a Mr. Collis-for 
ever, but the bargain went off upon a difpute wheth r the money fhould be paid at Cork 
or Dublin. ‘Vhofe very lands are now let at 20,00cl. ayear. There is yet a good deal 
of wood, particularly a fine ufh grove, planted by the prefent Earl of Shelburne’s 
father. ‘ ; 

Proceeded to Woodford, Robert Fitzgerald’s, Efq., paffing Liftowel bridge, the vale 
leading to it is very fine, the river 1s broad, the lands high, and one fide a very extenfive 
hanging wood, opering on thofe of Woodford ina pleaiing Mile. 

Woodford is an agreeable fcene ; clofe to the houfe is a fine winding river under a 
bank of thick wood, with the view ofan old cafile hanging over it. : 

In 1765, Mr. Fiizgerald was’ travelling from Conflantinople to Warfaw, and a wag- 
gon with his baggage heaviiy laden overfet ; the country people harneffed two buffaloes 
by the horns, in order to craw it over, which they did with eafe. In fome very inftruc- 
tive converfation Thad with this gentleman on the fubjsa of his travels, this circum- 
{tance particularly ruck me. ’ 

October 4, from Woodford to Tarbat, the feat of Edward Leflic, Efq., through a 
country rather dreary, till it come upon Tarbat, which is fo much the contrary that it 

anpeared 
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appeared to the higheft advantage ; the houfe is on the edge of a beautiful lawn, with 
a thick margin of full-grown wood, hanging on a fteep bank to the Shannon, fo that 
the river is feen from the houle over the tops of this wood, which being of a broken ir. 
regular outline has an effect very ftriking and uncommon; the river is two or three 
tiles broad here, and the oppofite coaft forms a promontory which has from Tarbat exe 
actly the appearance of a large ifland. To the eaft, the river {wells into a triangular 
lake, with a reach opening at the diftant corner of it to Limerick: the union of wood, 
water, and lawn forms upon the whole a very fine fcene; the river is very magnifi- 
cent, From the hill on the coaft above the ifland, the lawn and wood appear alfo 
to great advantage. But the fineft point of view is from the higher hill on the othey 
fide of the houfe, which looking down on all thefe fcenes, they appear as a beautiful 
ornament to the Shannpn, which fpreads forth its proud courfe from two to nine miles 
wide, furrounded by highlands; a fcenery truly magnificent. 

The ftate of the poor is fomething better than it was twenty years ago, particularly 
their cloathing, cattle, and cabins. ‘They live upon potatoes and milk ; all have cows, 
and when they dry them, buy others. - They alfo have butter, and moft of them keep 
pigs, killing them for their own ufe. They have alfo herrings. ‘hey are in general in, 
the cottar fyftem, of paying for labour by afligning fome land to each cabin. The 
country is greatly more populous than twenty years ago, and is now increafing ; and if 
ever fo many cabins were built by a gradual increafe, tenants would be found for them. 
A cabin and five acres of land will let for 4l.a year. The indultrious cottar, with two, 
three, or four acres, would be exceedingly glad to have his time to himfelf, and have 
fuch an annual addition of land as he was able to manage, paying a fair rent for it 5 
none would decline it but the idle and worthlefs. 

Tythes are all annually valued by the proctors, and charged very high. There are 
on the Shannon about one hundred boats employed in bringing turf to Limerick from 
the coaft of Kerry and Clare, and in fifhing ; the former carry from twenty to twenty-five 
tons, the latter from five to ten, and are navigated each by two men and a boy. 

Oober 5, paffed through a very unentertaining country (except for a few miles on 
the bank of the Shannon) to Altavilla, but Mr. Bateman being from home, I was difap- 
pointed in getting an acount of the palatines fettled in his neigbourhood. Kept the road 
to Adair, where Mrs. Quin, with a politenefs equalled only by her underftanding, pro- 
cured me every intelligence I wifhed for. : 

Palatines were fettled here by the late Lord Southwell about feventy years ago. 

They preferve fome of their German cuftoms: fleep between two beds, ‘They ap- 
poigt a burgomafter, to whom they appeal in cafe of all difputes ; and they yet preferve 
their language, but that is declining. ‘They are very induftrious, and in confequence 
are much happier and better fed, cloathed, and lodged than the Irifh peafants. We . 
muft not, however, conclude frem hence that all is owing to this, their being inde, 
pendent farmers, and having leafes, are circumftances which will create induftry. 
‘Their crops are much better than thofe of their neighbours. There are three villages 
of them, about feventy families in all. For fome time after they fettled they fed upon 
four crout, but by degrees left it off, and took to potatoes; but now fubfift upon them 
and butter and milk, but with a great deal of oat bread, and fome of wheat, fome 
meat and fowls, of which they raife many. They have all offices to their houfes, that 
is, flables and cow-houfes, and a lodge for their ploughs, &c. hey keep. their cows 
in the houfe in winter, feeding them upon hay and oat ftraw. ‘They are remarkable 
for the goodnefs and cleanlinels of their houfes. ‘The women are very indu(trious, 
reap the corn, plough the ground fometimes, and do whatever work may be going on 5 
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they-alfo fpin, ‘and make their children do the fame. Their wheat {s much better thart 
any in the country, infomuch that they get a better price than any body elfe. Their 
induftry goes fo far, that jocular reparts of its excels are fpread: in a very pinching 
feafon, one of them yoked his wife againft a horfe, and weat in that manner to work, 
and finithed a journey at plough. The induftry of the women is a perfect con- 
traft to the Irifh ladies in the cabins, who cannot be perfuaded, cn any confiderae 
tion, even to make hay; it not being the cultom of the country; yet they bind 
corn, and do other works more laborious. Mrs. Quin, who is ever attentive to 
introduce whatever can contribute to their welfare and happinefs, offered many pre- 
miuins to induce them to make hay, of hats, cloaks, ftockings, &c. &c. but all 
would not do, : i 

Few places have fo much wood about them as Adair: Mr. Quin has above one thou- 
fand acres in his hands, in which a large proportion is under wood. The deer park of 
four hundred acres is almoft full of old oak and very fine thorns, of a great fize; and 
about the houfe, the plantations are very extenfive, of elm and other wood, but that 
thrives better than any other fort. I have no where feen finer than vaft aumbers here. 
There is a fine river runs under the houfe, and within view are no Jefs than three ruins 
of Francifcan friaries, two of them remakably beautiful, and one has moit of the parts 
perfect, except the roof. 

In Mr. Quin’s houfe, there are fome very good pi€tures, particularly an anunciation, 
by Dominicino, which is a beautiful piece. It was brought lately from Italy by Mr. Quin, 
junior. The colours are rich and mellow, and the hairs of the heads inimitably pleaf 
ing; the group of angels at the top, to the left of the piece, are very natural. It is a 
piece of great merit. The companion is a Magdalen; the expreflion of melancholy, or 
rather mifery, remarkably ftrong. ‘There isa gloom in the whole in full unifon with the 
fubje&.. There are, befides thefe, fome others inferior, yet of merit, and two very good 
portraits of Lord Dartry, (Mrs. Quin’s brother,) and of Mr. Quin, junior, by Pompeio 
Battoni. A piece in an uncommon flyle, done on oak, of Either and Ahafucrus: the 
colours tawdry, but the grouping attitudes and effect pleafing. 

Caftle Oliver is a place almoft entirely of Mr. Oliver’s creation; from a houfe, furs 
rounded with cabins and rubbifh, he has fixed it in a fine lawn, furrounded by good 
wood, ‘The park he has very much improved on an excellent plan ; by means of feven 
feet hurdles he fences off part of it that wants to be cleaned or improved, thefe he culti- 
vates, and leaves for grafs, and then takes another fpot, which is by much the beft way 
of doing it, In the park is a glen, an Englih mile long, winding ina pleafing manner, 
with much wood hanging on the banks. Mr. Oliver has conduéted a ftream through 
this vale, and formed many little watcr-falls in an exceedingly good tafte, chiefly over- 
hung with wood, but in fome places open with feveral little rills, trickling over ftones 
down the flopes. A path winds through a large wood and along the brow of the 
glen; this path leads to an hermitage, a cave of rock, in a good tafte, and to fome 
benches, from which the views of the water and wood are in the fequeftered ftyle they 
ought to be. One of thefe little views, which catches feveral falls under the arch of 
the bridge, is one of the pretticlt touches of the kind i have feen. The vale beneath 
the houfe, when viewed from the higher grounds, is pleafing ; it is very well wooded, 
there being many inclofures, furrounded by pine trees, and a thick fine mafs of wood 
rifes from them up the mountain fide, makes a very good figure, and would be better, 
had not Mr. Oliver’s father cut it into villas for fhooting. ‘Upon the whole, the place 
is highly improved, and when the mountains are planted, in which Mr. Oliver is making 
a confiderable progres, it will be magnificent. 
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In the houfe are feveral fine pitures, particularly five pieces by Seb. Ricci, Venus 
and /Eneas; Apollo aud Pan; Venus and Achilles; and Pyrrhus and Andromache, by 
Lazzerini; and the rape of the Lapithi by the ceztaurs; the Jaft is by much the fineft, 
and is a very capital piece; the expreflion is ftrong, the figures are in bold relief, and 
the colouring good. Venusand Achilles is a pleafing pi€ture; the continence of Scipio 
is well grouped, but Scipio, as in every picture I ever faw of him, has no expreftion. 
Indeed chaftity is in the countenance fo peffve a virtue 2c not to be at all fuited to the 
genius of painting; the idea is rather that of infipidity, and accordingly Scipio’s expref- 
fion is generally infpid enough. ‘Pwo fine pieces, by Lucca Jordano, Hercules and 
Anteus; Sampfon killing the fon: both dark and horrid, but they are highly finifhed, 
and ftriking. Six heads of old men, by Nagori, excellent; and four young women, in 
the character of the feafons. 

O&tober 9, left Caftle Oliver. Had I followed my inclination, my flay would have 
been much longer, for I found it equally the refidence of entertainment and inftruc- 
tion. Paffed through Kilfennan and Duntreleague, in my way to Tipperary, The 
road leads every where on the fides of the hills, fo as to give a very diftina view of the 
lower grounds ; the foil all the way is the fame fort of fandy reddifh loam I have already 
defcribed, incomparable land for tillage : as L advanced it grew fomething lighter, and 
in many places free from gravel. Bullocks the flock all the way. Towards Tipperary 
I faw vaft numbers of fheep, and many bullocks, All this line of country is part of the 
famous golden vale. To Thomas-town, where I was fo unfortunate as not to find Mr: 
Matthew at home; the domain is.one thoufand five hundred Englith acres, fo welt 
planted, that I could hardly believe myfelf in Ireland. ‘There isa hillin the park from’ 
which the view of it, the country and the Galties, are ftriking. : 

Oétober rath, to Lord de Montalt's, at Dundrum, a place which his Lordfhip has 
ornamented in the modern ftyle of improvement : the houfe was fituated in the midft of 
all the regular exertions of the laft age. Parterres, parapets of earth, ftraight walks, 
knots and clipt hedges, all which he has thrown down, with an infinite number of hedges 
and ditches, filled up ponds, &c. and opened one very noble lawn around him, {cattered 
negligently over with trees, and cleared the courfe of a choaked up river, fo that it flows 
at prefent in a winding courle through the grounds, : 

Oober 13, leaving Dundrum, paffed through Cafhel, where is a rock and ruin-on 
it, called the rock of Cafhel, fuppofed to be of the remoteft antiquity. Towards Clon- 
mell, the whole way through the fame rich vein of red fandy loam I have fo often men- 
tioned: I examined it in feveral fields, and found it to be of an extraordinary fertility, 
and as fine turnip land as ever I faw. It is much under fheep; but towards Clonmell 
there is a great deal of tillage. 

The firlt view of that town, backed by a high ridge of mountains, with a beautiful 
fpace near it of inclofures, fringed with a fcattering of trees, was very pleafing. It is 
the beft fituated place in the county of Tipperary, on the Sure, which brings up boats 
of ten tons burthen. It appears to be a bufy populous place, yet I was told that the 
manufacture of woollens is not confiderable, It is noted for being the birth-place of the 
inimitable Sterne. 

To Sir William Ofborne’s, three miles the other fide Clonmell. From a charaéter fo 
remarkable for intelligence and precifion, | could not fail of meeting information of the 
moft valuable kind. This gen:lemen has made a mountain improvement which demands 
particular attention, being upon a principle very different from common ones. 

Twelve ycars ago he met with a hearty looking fellow of forty, followed by a wife and 
fix children in rags, who begged, Sir William queltioned him upon the feandal of a a on 
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fall health and vigour, fupporting hivifelf in fuch a manner: the man faid he could get 
no work: ‘ Come along with me, I will fhew you a fpot of land upon which I will.builé 
acabin for you, and if you like it you fhall fix there.”” The fellow followed Sir William, 
who was as good as his word: he builtshim a cabin, gave him five acres of a heathy moun- 
tain, lent him four pounds to ftock with, and gave him, when he had prepared his 
ground, as much lime as he would come for. The fellow flourifhed; he went on 
gradually ; repaid the four pounds, and préfently became a happy little cottar : he has at 
prefent twelve acres under cultivation, anda ftock in trade worth at leaft Bol, his name 
‘is John Conory. 

The fuccefs which attended this man in two or three years, brought others who ap- 
plied for land, and Sir William gave them as they applied. ‘The mountain was under 
leafe to a tenant, who valued it fo little, that upon being reproached with not cultivating, 
or doing fomething with it, he affured Sir William, that it was utterly impraéticable to 
do any thing with it, and offered it to him without any dedudtion ot rent. Upon this: 
mountain he fixed them; gave them terms as they came determinable with tie leafe of 
the farm, fo that every one that came in fucceffien had fhorter and fhorter tenures; yet 
are they fo defirous of fettling, that they come at. prefent, though only two years remain. 
‘for a term. 

In this manner Sir William has fixed twenty-two families, who are all upon the im- 
proving hand, the meaneft growing richer ; and find themfelves fo well off, that no con- 
fideration will induce them to work for others, not even in harveft: their induftry has. 
no bounds; nor is the day long enough for the revolution of their inceffant labour. 
Some of them bring turf to Glonmell, and Sir William has feen Conory returning loaded: 
with foap afhes. ; ; 

He found it difficult to perfuade them to make a road to their village, but when they 
had once done it, he found none in getting crofs roads to it, they found fuch benefit in: 
the firft. Sir William has continued to give whatever lime they come for; and they: 
have defined one thoufand barrels among them for the year 1766, which their landlord: 
has accordingly contracted for with his lime-burner, at 11d. a barrel. Their houfes. 
have all been built at his expence, and done by contraét at 61. each, after which they 
raife what little offices they want for themfelves. 

Otober 15, left New Town, and keeping on the banks of the Sure, paffed through: 
Carrick to Curraghmore, the feat of the Earl of Tyrone. ‘his line of country, in. 
point of -foil, inferior to what I have of late gone through: fo that I confider the rich: 
country to end at Clonmell. : 

Emigrations from this part of Ireland principally to Newfoundland ; for a feafon 
they have 181. or 2ol. for their pay, and are maintained, but they de not bring home 
more than 71. to 111. Some of them ftay and fettle; three years ayo there was an 
emigration of indented fervants to North Carolina of three hundred, but they. were: 
flopped by contrary winds, &c, There had been fomething of this.conftantly, but not: 
to that amount. ‘The oppreflion which the poor people have moft to complain of, is: 
the not having any tenures in their lands, by which means. they. are entirely fubject ta: 
their employers. 

Manufactures here are only woollens. Carrick is one of the greateft manufaduring 
towns in Ireland. Principally for ratteens, but of late they have got into broad-cloths, alk: 
for home confumption ; the maaufaQure increafes, and is very flourifhing. There are be-. 
tween three and four hundred people employed by it, in. Carrick and its neighbourhood. 

Curraghmore is one of the fineft places in Ireland, or indeed that I have any where- 
feep. The houfe, which is large, is fituated upon a rifing ground, ina vale furrounded: 
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by very bold hills, which rife in a variety of forms and offer to the eye, in rifing’ 
through the grounds, very noble and ftriking fcenes. Thefe hills are exceedingly va 
ried, fo that the detour of the place is very pleafing. In order to fee it to advantage, 
I would advife a traveller to take the ride which Lord Tyrone carried me. Paffed: 
through the deer-park wood of old oaks, fpread ‘over the fide of a bold hill, and of fuch 
an extent, that the f{cene is a truly foreft one, without any other boundary in view than 
what the ftems of trees offer from mere extent, retiring one behind another till they: 
thicken fo much to the eye, under the thade of their fpreading tops, as to form a diftant 
wall of wood. This is a fort of fcene not common in Ireland, it is a great extent alone 
that will give it. From this hill enter an ever-green plantation, a fcene which winds up 
the deer-park hill, and opens on to the brow of it, which commands a moft noble view: 
indeed. ‘The lawns round the houfe appear at one’s feet, at the bottom of a great decli- 
vity of wood, almoft every where furrounded by plantations. The hills on the oppofite 
fide of the vale again{t the houfe, confift of a large lawn in the center of the two woods,. 
that to the right of an immenfe extent, which waves over a mountain fide in the fineft: 
manner imaginable, and lead the eye to the fcenery on the lett, which is a beautiful vale 
of rich inclofures, of feveral miles extent, with the Sure making one great reach through: 
it, and a bold bend juft before it enters a gap in the hills towards Waterford, and winds’ 
behind them ; tothe right you look over a large plain, backed by the great Cummeragh. 
mountains. For a diftin@ extent of view, the parts of which are all of a commanding: 
magnitude, and a variety equal to the number, very few profpeéts are finer than this. 

From hence the boundary plantation extends fome miles to the weft and north-weft of 
the domain, forming a margin to the whole of different growths, having been planted, by’ 
degrees, from three to fixteen years. It is in general well grown, and the trees thriven ex- 
ceedingly, particularly the oak, beech, larch, and firs, It is very well fketched, with. 
much variety given to it. 

Pafs by the garden acrofs the river which murmurs over a rocky bed, and follow the 

- viding upa fteep hill, covered with wood from fome breaks, in which the houfe appears 
perfectly buried in a deep wood, and come out, after a confiderable extent of ride, into: 
the higher lawn, which commands a view of the fcenery about the houfe; and from the 
brow of the hill the water, which is made to imitate a river, has a good effect, and-‘throws: 
a great air of cheerfulnefs over the fcene, for from hence the declivity below it is hid ; 
but the view, which is the moft pleafing from hence, the fineft at Curraghmoor, and in- 
déed one of the moft ftriking that is ahy where to be feen, is that of the hanging wood to. 
the right of the houfe, rifing in fo noble a fweep as perfeétly to fill the eye, and leave 
the fancy fcarce any thing to wifh: at the bottom is a fmall femicircular lawn around: 
which flows thg river, under the immediate thade of very noble oaks; the whole wood 
rifes boldly from the bottom, tree above tree, to a vaft height, of large oak, the mafles of: 
fhade are but tints of one colour, it is not chequered with a variety, there is a majeftic: 
fimplicity, a unity in the whole, which is attended with an uncommon impreflion, and 
fuch as none but the moft magnificent fcenes can raife. 

Defcending from hence through the roads, the riding croffes the river, paffes through’ 
the meadow, which has fuch an effect in the preceding {cene, from which alfo the view is- 
very fine, and leads home through a continued and an extenfive range of fine oak, partly: 
on a declivity, gt the bottom of which the river murmurs its broken courfe, : 

Befides this noble riding, there is a very agreeable walk runs. immediately on the 
banks of the river, which is perfect in its flyle; it is a fequeftered line of wood, fo high 
on the declivities in fome places, and fo thick on the very edge in others, overfpreading- 
the river, that the charaéter of the fcene is gloom and melancholy, heightened.by the 
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noife of the water* falling from: flone to ftone; there is a confiderable variety in the 
banks of it, and in the figures and growth of the wood, but none that hurts the im. 
preflion, which is well preferved throughout. : ; 

Oober 17, accompanied Lord Tyrone to Waterford ; made fome inquiries into the 
ftate of their trade, but found it difficult, from the method in which the cuftom-houfe 
books are kept, to get the details I withed ; but in the year following having the pleafure 
of a long vifit at Ballycanvan, the feat of Cornelius Bolton, Efq., his fon, the member 
for the city, procured me every information I could with, and that in fo liberal and po- 
lite a manner, that it would not be eafy to exprefs the obligations I am under to both, 
In general, | was informed, that the trade of the place had increafed confiderably in 
ten years, both the exports and imports. The exports of the preduéts of paturage, 
full one-third in twelve years. ‘That the ftaple trade of the piace is the Newfoundland 
trade; this is very much increafed; there is more of it here than any where. The 
number of people who go paffengers in the Newfoundland fhips is amazing : from fixty 
to eighty fhips, and from three thoufand to five thoufand annually. They come from 
molt parts of Ireland, from Corke, Kerry, &c. Experienced men will get 181. to asl. 
for the feafon, from March to November; a man who never went will have five to 
feven pounds, and his paflage, and others rife to 201. the paffage out they get, but pay 
home two pounds. An induftrious man in a year will bring home twelve to fixteen 
pounds with him, and fome more. A great point for them is to be able to carry out 
all their flops, for every thing there is exceedingly dear, one or two hundred per cent. 
dearer than they can get them athome. They are not allowed to take out any woollen 
goods but for their own ufe. ‘The fhips go loaded with pork, beef, butter, and fome 
falt; and bring home paflengers, or get freights where they can: fometimes rum. The 
Waterford pork comes principally from the barony of Iverk in Kilkenny, where they 
fatten great numbers of large hogs; for many weeks together they kill here three to 
four thoufand a week, the price fifty fhillings to four pounds each ;_ goes chiefly to New- 
foundland. One was killed in Mr. Penrote’s cellar, that weighed five hundred weight - 
and a quarter, and meafured from the nofe to the end of the tail, nine feet four inches, 

There is a foundery at Waterford for pots, kettles, weights, and all common utenfils ; 
and a manufactory by Meffieurs King and Tegent, of anvils to anchors, twenty hundred 
weight, &c. which employs forty hands. Smiths earn from 6s. to 24s. aweek. Nai- 
lors from ros. to 12s. And another lefs confiderable. There are two fugar-houles, and 
many falt-houfes. The falt is boiled over lime-kilns. : 

There is a fifhery upon the coalt of Waterford, for a great variety of fifh, herrings 
particularly in the mouth of Waterford harbour, and two years ago in fuch quanti- 
ties there, that the tides left the ditches full of them. ‘There are fome premium 
boats both here and at Dungarvon, but the quantity of herrings barrelled is not con- 
fiderable. 

The butter trade of Waterford has increafed greatly for feven years paft ; it comes 
from Waterford principally, but much from Carlow; for it comes from twenty miles 
beyond Carlow, for fixpence per hundred. From the ift of January 1774 to the 1ft 
of January 1775, there were exported fifty-nine thoufand eight hundred and fifty-fix 
cafks of butter, each, on an average, one hundred weight, at the mean price of sos, 
Revenue of Waterford, 1751. 17,0001.3 1776, 52,000]. The flaughter trade has 
increafed, but not fo much as the better. Price of butter now at: Waterford 58s. 3 
twenty years’ average, 42s. Beef now to 258. average, twenty years, 10s. to 18s. 
Pork now 30s , average, twenty years, 16s. to 22s. Eighty fail of thips now belong- 
ing to the port, twenty years ago not thirty. They pay to the captains of thip of ae 
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hundred tons 51. a month; the mate 31. 10s. Ten men at 40s., five years ago only 
27s. Building fhips, rol. a ton, Wear and tear of fuch a fhip 20]. a month. Ship 
provifions 20s. a month. : 

The new church in this city is a very beautiful one; the body of it is in the fame 
ftile exa€tly as that of Belfaft already defcribed: the total length one hundred and fe- 
venty feet, the breadth fifty-eight. The length of the body of the church ninety-two, 
the heighth forty ; breadth between the pillars twenty-fix. The ifle (which I do not 
remember at Belfaft) is fifty-eight by forty-five. A room on one fide the fleeple, {pace 
for the bifhop’s court, twenty-four by eighteen ; on the other fide, a room of the fame 
fize for the veftry ; and twenty-eight feet {quare left for a fteeple when their funds will 
permit. The whole is light and beautiful: it was built by fub{cription, and there is a 
fine organ befpoke at London. But the fineft object in this city is the quay, which is 
unrivalled by any I have feen ; it is an Englifh mile long ; the buildings on it are only 
common houfes, but the river is near a mile over, flows up to the town in one noble 
reach, and the oppofite fhore a bold hill, which rifes immediately from the water to 
a heighth that renders the whole magnificent. ‘This is feattered with fome wood, and. 
divided into paftures of a beautiful verdure, by hedges. I croffed the water, in order 
to walk up the rocks on the top of this hill; in one place over again{t Bilberry quarry, 
you look immediately down on the river, which flows in noble reaches from Granny 
caftle on the right paft Cromwell’s rock, the fhores on both fides quite fteep, efpecially 
the rock of Bilberry. You look over the whole town, which here appears in a triangular 
form; befides the city the Cummeragh mountains, Slein.a-man, &c. come in view. 
Kilmacow river falls into the Sure, after flowing through a large extent of well planted 
country; this is the fineft view about the city. 

From Waterford to Paffage, and got my chaife and horfes on board the Countefs of 
Tyrone packet, in full expectation of failing immediately, as the wind was fair, but l 

“foon found the difference of thefe private veffels and the poft-office packets at Holyhead 

and Dublin. When the wind was fair the tide was foul; and when the tide was with 
them the wind would not do; in Englifh, there was not a complement of paflengers, 
and fo I had the agreeablenefs of waiting with my horfes in the hold, by way of reft, 
after a journey of above one thoufand five hundred miles. 

October 18, after a beaftly night paffed on fhip board, and finding no figns of de- 
parture, walked to Ballycanvan, the feat of Cornelius Bolton, Efg.; rode with Mr, 
Bolton, jun. to Faithleghill, which commands one of the finelt views 1 have feen in 
Ireland. ‘lhere 1s a rock on the top of a hill, which has a very bold view on every 
fide down on a great extent of country, much of which is grafs inclofures of a good 
verdure. This hill is the center of a circle of about ten miles diameter, beyond which 
higher lands rife, which, after fpreading to a great extent, have on every fide a back 
ground of mountain: in a northerly direction mount Leintter, between Wexford and 
Wicklow, twenty-fix miles off, rifes in feveral heads far above the clouds. A little to the 
right of this, Shakeiltha (/. e. the woody mountain), at a lefs diftance, is a fine object. 
Yo the left, Vory hill, only five miles, in a regular form varies the outiine. ‘Yo the eaft, 
there is the long mountain, eighteen miles diitant, and feveral lcfler Wexford hills. ‘To 
the fouth-eaft, the Saltees. To the fouth, the ocean, and the colines about the bay of 
‘TVramore. Td the weft, Monavoilagh rifes two thoufand one hundred and fixty feet 
above the level of the fea, eighteen miles off, being part of the great range of the 
Cummaragh mountains; and to the north-weit Slinaman, at the diftance of twenty four 
miles; fo that the outline is every where bold and diftin&, though diftant. thefe 
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circumftances would alone form a great view, but the water part of it, which fills up the 
canvafs, isin a much fuperior ftyle. The great river Sure takes a winding courfe from 
the city of Watetford, through arich country, hanging on the fides of hills to its banks, 
and dividing into a double channel, forms the leffer ifland, both of which courfes you 
command diftinélly ; united, it makes a bold reach under the hill on which you ftand, 
aud there receives the noble tribute of the united waters of the Barrow and Nore, in 
two great channels, which form the larger ifland ; enlarged by fuch an acceflion of wa+ 
ter, it winds round the hill ina bending courfe, of the freeft and molt graceful outline, 
every where from one to three miles acrofs, with bold fhores, that give a tharp outline 
to its courfe to the ocean; twenty fail of fhips at Paflage gave animation to the fcene 
upon the whole, the boldnefs of the mountain outline, the vanety of the grounds, 
the vaft extent of river, with the declivity to it from the point of view, altogether form 
fo unrivalled a fcenery, every object fo commanding, that the general want of wood is 
almoft forgotten. 

Two years after this account was written I again vifited this enchanting hill, and 
walked toit, day after day, from Ballycanvan, and with increafing pleafure. Mr. Bolton, 
jun. has, fince I was there before, inclofed forty acres on the top and fteep flope to the 
water, and began to plant them. . This will be a prodigious addition; for the flope 
forming the bold fhore for a confiderable fpace, and having projetions from which the 
wood will all be feen in the gentle hollows of the hill, the effeét will be amazingly fine. 
Walks and a riding are tracing out, which will command frefh beauties at every ftep ; 
the fpots from which a variety of beautiful views are feen are numerous. All the way 
from Ballycanvan to Faithleg, the whole to. the amount of one thoufand two hundred 
acres, is the poperty of Mr. Bolton. 

Farms about Ballycanvan, Waterford, &c. are generally fmall, from twenty and 
thirty to five hundred acres, generally about two hundred and fifty, all above two hun. 
dred acres are in general dairies ; fome of the dairy ones rife very high. The foil isa 
reddifh ftony, or flaty gravel, dry, except low lands, which are clay or turf. Rents 
vary much, about the town very high, from sl. ss. to gl. but at the diftance of a few 
miles towards Paflage, &c. they are from 208, to 40s. and fome higher, but the coun. 
try in general does not rife fo high, ufually ros. to 20s. for dairying land. . 

The poor people {pin their own flax, but not more, and a few of them wool for 
themfelves. Their food is potatoes and milk; but they have a confiderable affiftance 
from fifh, particularly herrings ; part of the year. they have alfo barley, oaten, and rye 
bread. They are incomparably better off in every refpect than twenty years ago. Their 
increafe about Ballycanvan is very great, and tillage all over ‘this neighbourhood is in- 
creafed. ‘The rent of a cabin 1os., an acre with it, 20s. The grafs of a cow a few 
years ago 208., now 25s. or 308. ; 

An exceeding good practice here in making their fences is, they plant the quick on 
the fide of the bank in the common manner, and then, inftead of the dead hedge we 
ufe in England on the top of the bank, they plant a row of old thorns, two or three 
feet high, which readily grow, and form at once a moft excellent fence. Their way 
alfo of taking in fand-banks from the river deferves notice : they flake down a row of 
furzes at low water, laying ftones on them to the height of one or two feet; thefe retain 
the mud, which every tide brings in, fo as fill up all within the furze s high as their 
tops. I remarked on the ftrand, that a few boat loads of {tones laid carelefsly had had this 
effect, for within them I meafured twelve inches deep of rich blue mud left behind them, 
she fame as they ufe in manuring, full of fhells and effervefced ftrongly with vinegar. 
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Among the poor people, the fifhermen are in much the beft circumftances; the 
fithery is confiderable ; Waterford and its harbour have fifty boats each, from eight to 
twelve tons, fix men on an average to each, but to one of fix tons, five men go. A 
boat of eight tons cofts 4ol., one of twelve, Gol. ‘To each boat there is a train of nets 
of fix pair, which cofts from 4l. 4s. to 61. 6s.; tan them with bark, Their only net 
fithery is that of herrings, which is commonly carried on by fhares. ‘The divifion of 
the fith is, firft, one-fourth for the boat ; and then the men and nets divide the reft, the 
latter reckoned as three men. They reckon ten maze of herrings an indifferent night’s 
work; when there is a good take, forty maze have been taken, twenty a good night; 
the price per maze from 1s, to 7s. average 5s. Their take in 1775, the greateft they 
have known, when they had more than they could difpofe of, and the whole town and 
country ftunk of them, they retailed them thirty-two for a penny: 1773 and 1774 
good years. They barrelled many; but in general there is an import of Swedith. 
Befides the common articles I have regiftered, the following are, pigeons, 1s. a couple; 
ahare, 1s.3; partridges, gd. turbots, fine ones, 4s. to 108.3 foals a pair, large, 1s. 6d. 
to 18.3 lobfters, 3d. each ; oylters, 6s. per hundred ; rabbits, 1s, to 1s. 4d. a couple ; 
cod, 1s. each, large; falmon, 17d. to 2d. 

A very extraordinary circumftance I was told, that within five or fix years there has 
been much hay carried from Waterford to Norway, in the Norway fhips that bring 
deals ; as hay is dear here, it proves a moft backward ftate of hufbandry in that nor- 
therly region, fince the neighbourhood of fea-ports to which this hay can alone go, is _ 
generally the beft improved in all countries. 

Oétober 19, the wind being fair, took my leave of Mr. Bolton, and went back to the 
fhip; met with a frefh fcene of provoking delays, fo that it was the next morning, 
Oétober 20, at eight o’clock, before we failed, and then it was not wind, but a cargo of . 
paffengers that fpread our fails. Twelve or fourteen hours are not ai uncommon paf- 
fage; but fuch was our luck, that after being in fight of the lights on the Smalls, we 
were by contrary winds blown oppofite to Arklow fands: a violent gale arofe, which 
prefently blew a ftorm that lafted thirty-fix hours, in which, under a reefed mainfail, 
the thip drifted up and down wearing, in order to keep clear of the coafts. 

No wonder this appeared to me, a frefh-water failor, as a ftorm, when the oldeft men - 
on board reckoned it a violent one; the wind blew in furious gufts; the waves ran very 
high; the cabin windows burft open, and the fea pouring in fet every thing afloat, and, 
among the reft a poor lady, who had fpread her bed on the floor. We had however 
the fatisfaction to find, by trying the pumps every watch, that the fhip made little water, ~ 
I had more time to attend thefe circumftances than the reft of the paffengers, being the 
only one in feven who efcaped without being fick. It pleafed God to preferve us, but 
we did not caft anchor in Milford Haven till ‘Tuefday morning the 22d, at one o’clock. 

It is much to be wifhed that there were fome means of being fecure of packets failing 
regularly, inftead of waiting till there is fuch a number of paflengers as fatisfies the 
owner and captain; with the poft-office packets there is this fatisfaction, and a great 
one it is; the contrary conduét is fo perfectly deteftable, that I fhould fuppofe the fcheme 
of Waterford ones can never fucceed. * 

Two years after, having been aflured this conveyance was put on a new footing, I 
ventured to try it again; but was mortified to find that the Tyrone, the only one that 
could take a chaife or ‘horfes, (the Countefs being laid up,) was repairing, but would 
fail in five days ; I waited, and received affurance after affurance that fhe would be ready 
on fuch a day, and then on another; in a word, I waited twenty-four days before I. 
failed ; moderately {peaking, I could by Dublin have reached Turin or Milan-as foon 
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as I did Milford in this conveyance. All this time the papers had conflant advertife- 
ments of the T'yrone failing regularly, inftead of letting the public:kiow.that the was . 
under a repair. Her owner feems to. be-a fair'and worthy man, he will.therefore pro- 
bably give up the fcheme entirely, untefs aflifted by the corporation with at leaft four 
thips more, to fail regularly with or without paffengers ; at prefent it is a general difap- 
pointment : I was fortunate in Mr. Bolton’s acquaintance, pafling my time very agree- 
ably at his hofpitable manfion ; but.thofe who, in fuch a cafe, fhould find a Waterford 
inn their refource, would curfe the Tyrone, and fet off for Dublin. The expences of 
this paffage are higher than thofe from Dublin to Holyhead : I paid, 





Les dy 

A four-wheel chaife - - - 330 
Three horfes . - a « 330 
Self - - - - - Io: o 
Two fervants « - - - - Ioro 
Cuftom-houfe at Waterford, hay, oats, &c. 2. 
Ditto at Pembroke and Hubberfton - - 3.0 0 
Sailors, boats, and fundry fmall charges - ig 5s 
= £igs 5 0 

* *» * * * * * * . * i 


- 4797. Upon a fecond journey to Ireland this year, I took the opportunity of going 
from Dublin to Mitchelftown, by a rout through the central part of the kingdom which: 
} had not. before fufficiently viewed. 

Left Dublin the 24th of September, and taking the road to Naas, I was again {truck 
with the great population of the country, the cabins being fo much poorer in the vicinity: 
of the capital than in the more diftant parts of the kingdom. 

To Kildare, croffing the Curragh, fo famous for its turf. It is a fheep walk of above 
“four thoufand Englifh acres, forming a more beautiful lawn than the hand of art ever- 
~ made. Nothing can exceed the extreme foftnels of the turf; which is of a verdure that 
chatms the eye, and highly fet off by the gentle inequality of furface. The foil isa fine 
* dry loam on a ttoney bottom; it is fed by many large flocks, turned on it by the ,occu- 
piers of the adjacent farms, who alone have the right, and pay very great rents on that 
account. It is the only confiderable common in the kingdom. ‘The fheep yield very 
Hittle wool, not more than 3[b. per fleece, but of a-very fine quality. 

From £urnefs to Shaen Caftle, in the Queen’s County, Dean Coote’s; but as the 
hufbandry, &c. of this neighbourhood is already regiftered, I have only to obferve, that 
Mr. Coote was fo kind as to thew me the improved grounds of Dawfon’s Court, the 
feat of Lord Carlow, which I had not feen before. The principal beauties of the place: 
age the well grown and extenfive plantations, which form a fhade not-often met with in 
Ireland. There isin the back groundsa lake well accompanied with wood, broken by 
feveral iflands that are covered with underwood, and an ornainented walk paffing on 
the banks which leads frem the houfe. This lake is in the feafon perfedlly alive 
with wild-fowl; near it is a very beautiful fpot, which commands a view of both woods 
and water, a fituation either for a houfe or a temple. Mr. Dawfon is adding to the. 
plantations, an employment of all others the moft’meritorious in Ireland. Another 
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man intends eftablifhing-a perfon who thall be able to fupply travellers, poft, with either 


ichaifes’or ‘horles. : a 

“From -Shaen Callle to Glofter, in the King’s County, the feat of John Lloyd, Efq. 
member for that county, to whofe attention I owe the following particulars, in which he 
took every means to have me well and accurately informed. But firft let me obferve, 
that I was much pleafed to remark, all theway from Naas quite to Rofferea, that the 
country was amongft the fineft I had feen in Ireland, and confequently that I was for- 
tnate in having an opportunity of feeing it after the involuntary omiflion of laft year. 
The cabins, though many of them are very bad, yet are better than in fome other coun- 
ties, and chimneys.generally a part of them. The people too have no very miferable 
appearance ; the breed of cattle and fheep good, and the hogs much the belt I have any 
where feen in Ireland. Turf is every where at hand, and in plenty; yet are the bogs 
not fo general as to affect the beauty of the country, which is very great in many tracts, 
with a {cattering of wood, which makes it pleafing. Shaen Caftle’ ftands in the midft 
of avery fine tract. From Mountrath to Glofter, Mr. Lloyd’s, I could have imagined 
myfelfin a very pleafing part of England ; the country breaks into a variety of inequa- 
lities of hill and dale; it is all well inclofed with fine hedges; there isa plenty of wood, 
not fo monopolized as in many parts of the kingdom by here and there.a folitary feat, 
but {pread over the whole face of the profpe&: look which way you will, it is cultivated 
and chearful,’ 

The Shannon adds not a little to the convenience and agreeablenefs of a refidence 
fo near it.- Befides affording thefe forts of wild fowl, the quantity and fize of its fith are 
‘amazing : pikes {warm in it, and rife in weight to fifty pounds. - In the little flat fpaces 
‘on its banks are {mall but deep lochs, which are covered in winter and in floods; when 
tthe river withdraws, it leaves plenty of fifh in them, which are caught to put into-ftews. 
‘Mr. Holmes has a {mall one before his door at Johnftown, with a little: ream’ which 
feeds it; a trowling-rod here gets you a bite in a moment, of a pike from twenty to forty 
pounds. ji eat of one of twenty-feven pounds fo taken; I had alfo the pleafure of fees 
‘ing a fifherman bring three trouts, weighing fourteen pounds, and fell them for fixpence- 
halfpenny a piece. A couple of boats lying at anchor, with lines extended from one 
to the other, and hooks in plenty from them, have been known to catch an incredible 
quantity of trout. Colonel Prittie, in one morning, caught four ftone odd pounds, thirty- 
two trouts: in general they rife from three to nine pounds. Perch fwarm; they: ap- 
peared in the Shannon for.the firft time about ten years ago, in fuch plenty that.the 
poor lived on them ; bream of fix pounds; eels very plentiful.. There are many gill 
roos in the river, one of twelve pounds weight was fent to Mr. Jenkinfon. Upon the 
whole, thefe circumftances, with the pleafure of fhooting and boating on the river, 
added to the glorious view it yields, and which is enough at any time to chear the mind, 
render this neighbourhood one of the moft enviable fituations to live in that I have 
feen in Ireland.---The. face of the country gives every circumftance of beauty. Front 
Killodeernan-hill, behind the new houfe building by Mr. Holmes, the whole is feen to 
great advantage. The fpreading part of the Shannon, called Loch Derg, is commanded 
-diftingtly for many miles; it is in two grand divifions of great variety: that to the north 
isa reach of five miles leading to Portumna. The whole hither fhore a fcenery of 
hills, checkered by inclofures and little woods, and retiring from the eye into a rich 
diftant profpect. ‘The woods of Doras, belonging to Lord Clanrickard, form a part of 
the oppofite fhore, and the river itfelf prefents an ifland of one hundred and twenty-acres. 
Inclining to the left, a vale of rough ground, with an old caftle in it, is backed. by a bold 
dill, which intercepts the river there, and then the great reach of fifteen miles, the bay. 
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of Sheriff, fpreads to the eye, with a magnificence not a little added to by the boundary, 
afharp outline of the county cf Clare mountains, between which and the Duharrow hills 
the Shannon findsits way. ‘Thefs hills lead the eye ftill more to the left, till the Keeper 
meets it, prefenting a very beautiful outline that finks into other ranges of hill, uniting 
with the Devil’s Bit. The home fcenery of the grounds, woods, hills, and lake of 
Johnftown, is beautiful, : 

Dancing is very general among the poor people, almott univerfal in every cabin, 
Dancing-matters of their own rank travel through the country from cabin to cabin, 
with a piper or blind fidler, and the pay is fixpence a quarter. It is an abfolute fyftem 
of education. Weddings are always celebrated with much dancing; and a Sunday 
rarely paffes without a dance; there are very few among them who will not, after a hard 
day’s work, gladly walk feven miles to have a dance. John is not fo lively, but then a 
hard day’s work with him is certainly a different affair from what it is with Paddy. 
Other branches of education are likewife much attended to, every child of the pooreft 
family learning to read, write, and cat accour:ts. 

‘There isa very ancient cuftom here, for a number of country neighbours among the 
poor people, to ix upon fome young woman that ought, as they think, to be married ; 
they alfo agree upon a young fellow as a proper hufband for her; this determined, they 
fend to the fair one’s cabin to inform her that on the Sunday following “ fhe is to be horl- 
ed,” that is, carried on men’s backs. She muft then provide whitky and cyder for a treat, 
~ as all will pay her a vifit after mals for a hurling match. As foon as the is horfed, the 

hurling begins, in which the young fellow appointed for her hufband has the eyes of 
all,the company fixed on him: if he comes off conqueror, he is certainly married to 
the girl; but if another is victorious, he as certainly lofes her, for fhe is the prize of 
the vitor. Thefe trials are not always finifhed in one Sunday, they take fometimes 
two or three, and the common expreffion when they are over is, that “ fuch a girl was 
goal’d.”” Sometimes one barony hurls againft another, but a marriageable girl is always, 
the prize. Hurling is a fort of cricket, but. inftead of throwing the ball in order to 
knock down a wicket, the aim is to pafs it through a bent ftick, the ends ftuck in the 
ground. In thefe-matches they perform fuch feats of aivity, as ought to evidence the 
food they live on to be far from deficient in nourifhment. : 

In the hills above Derry are fome very fine flate quarries, that employ fixty ‘men, 
The quarrymen are paid 3s. a thoufand for the flates, and the labourers 5d. a day. 
‘They are very fine, and fent by the Shannon to diftant parts of the kingdom; the price 
at the quarry 6s. a thoufand, and at the fhore 6s. $d. Four hundred thoufand flates 
are raifed to pay the rent only, from which fome eftimate may be made of the quantity. 

Mr. Head has a pra¢tice in his fences which deferves univerfal imitation 3 it is plant- 
ing trees for gate-pofts. Stone piers are expenfive, and always tumbling down; trees 
are beautiful, and never want repairing. Within fifteen years this gentleman has im« 
proved Derry fo much, that thofe who had-only feen it before would find it almoft a 
new creation. _ He has built a handfome ftone-houfe, on the flope of a hill rifing from 
the Shannon, and backed by fome fine woods, which unite with many old hedges well 
planted to form a woodland fcene, beautiful in the contraft to the bright expanfe of the 
noble river below: the declivity on which thefe woods are, finifhes in a mountain, 
which rifes above the whole. The Shannon gives a bend around the adjoining lands, . 
fo as to be feen from the houfe both to the weft and north, the lawn falling gradually 
to a margin of wood on the (hore, which varies the outline. The river is two miles 
broad, and on the oppofite fhore cultivated inclofures rife in fome places almoft to the 
mountain top, which is very bold, 
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tds a very fingular demefne; a {tripe of very beautiful ground, reaching two miles 
along the banks of the river, which forms his fence on one fide, with a wall on the 
other. There is fo much wood as to render it very pleafing, adding to every day by 
planting all the fences made or repaired. From feveral littie hills, which rife in dif- 
ferent parts of it, extenfive views of the river are command-d quite to Portumna ; but 
thefe are much eclipfed by that from the top of the hill above the flate quarry. From 
thence yow fee the river for at leaft forty miles, from Portumna to twenty miles beyond 
Limerick. It has the appearance of a fine bafon, two miles over, into which three 
great rivers lead, being the north and fouth courfe and the bay of Skeriff. The reaches 
of it one beyond another to Portumna are fine. At the foot of the ynountain Mr. Head’s 
demefne extends ina ‘hore of rich woodland. 

O@ober 7th, took my leave of Mr. Head, after pafling four days very agreeably. 
Through Killaloe, over the Shannon, a very long bridge of many arches ; went out of 
the road to fee a fall of that river at Caftle Connel, where there is fuch an accompani- 
ment of wood/as to form a very pleafing fcenery; the river takes a very rapid rocky 
courfe around a projecting rock, on which a gentleman has built a fummer-houfe, and 
formed a terrace: it is a firiking fpot. To Limerick. Laid at Bennis’s, the firft inn 
we had flept in from Dublin. God preferve us this journey from another! * 

It is not uncommon, efpecially in mountainous countries, to find objeéts that much 
deferve the attention of travellers entirely neglected by them. There are a few in- 
{tances of this upon Lord King{borough’s eftate, in the neighbourhood of Mitchelftown ; 
the firft I fhall mention is a cave at Skeheenrinky, on the road between Cahir and that 
place: the opening to it is a cleft of rock in a lime-ftone hill, fo narrow as to be diffi. 
cult to-get into it, I defcended by a ladder of about twenty fteps, and then found my- 
felf in a vault of a hundred feet long, and fifty or fixty high: a fmall hole on the left 
leads from this a winding courfe of I believe not lefs than half an Irifh mile, exhibiting 
a variety that (truck me much. In fome places the cavity in the rock is fo large; that 
when-well lighted up by candles (not flambeaux, Lord Kingfborough once fhewed it me 
with them, and we found their {moke troublefome) it takes the appearance of a vaulted 
cathedral, fupported by mafly columns. The walls, cieling, floor, and pillars, are by 
turns compofed of every fantaftic form ; and often of very beautiful incruftations of 
{par, fome of which glitters fo much, that it feems powdered with diamonds ; and in 
others the cieling is formed of that fort which has fo near a refemblance to a cauli- 
flower. The fpar formed into columns by the dropping of water has taken fome very 
regular forms; but others are different, folded in plaits of light drapery, which hang 
from their fupport in a very pleafing manner. The angles of the walls feem fringed 
with icicles. One very long branch of the cave, which turns to’the north, is in fome 
places fo narrow and low, that one crawls into it, when it fuddenly breaks into large 
vaulted fpaces, ina thoufand forms. ‘The fpar in all this cave is very brilliant, and 
almoft equal to Briftol tone. For feveral hundred yards in the larger branch, there 
isa deep water at the bottom of the declivity to the right, which the common people 
call the river. A, part of the way is over a fort of potter’s clay, which moulds into any 
form, and is of-a brown colour; a very different foil from any in the neighbouring 
country. I have feen the famous cave in the Peak, but think it very much inferior to 
this; and Lord Kingfborough, who has viewed the Grot d’Aucel in Burgundy, fays 
that it is not to be compared with it. ; 

But the commanding region of the Galties deferves more attention, Thofe who are - 
fond of feenes in which nature reigns in all her wild magnificence, fhould vifit this ftu- 
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of outline, and variety of parts, filling a. {pace: of about fix miles by three or foun 
Galtymore is the higheft point, and rifes’ like the lord and father of the furrounding 
progeny. From the top you look dewn upon a great extent of mountain, which thelves: 
away from him to the fouth, eaft, and weft; but.to the north the ridge is almoft.a, per- 
pendicular declivity. On that fide the famous golden vale of Limerick and Tipperary. 
{preads a rich level to the eye, bounded by the mountains of Clare, King’s and Queen’s 
counties, with the courfe of the Shannon, for many. miles below Limerick. To the 
fouth you look over alternate ridges of mountains, which rife one beyond another, till 
in a.clear day the eye meets the ocean near Dungarvon, The mountains of Waterford. 
and Knockmaldown fill up the fpace to the fouth-eaft. The weftern is the moft exten- 
five view ; for nothing ftops the eye till Mangerton and Macgilly Cuddy’s Reeks point 
cut the fpot where Killarney’s lake calls for a farther excurfion. The profpect extends 
into eight counties, Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, Clare, Queen’s, Tipperary, 
King’s. . : 

A little to the weft of this proud fummit, below it in a very extraordinary hollow, is 
a circular lake of two acres, reported to be unfathomable. The deferiptions which I 
have read of the craters of exhaufted volcanoes, leave very little doubt of this’ being 
one ; and the conical regularity of the fummit of Galtymore fpeaks the fame language, 
Fait of this refpectable hill, to ufe Sir William Hamilton’s language, isa declivity of about 
one quarter of a mile, and there Galtybeg rifes in a yet more regular cone, and between 
the two hills is another lake, which from pofition feems to have been once the crater 
which threw up Galtybeg, as the firft mentioned was the origin of Galtymore., Beyond 
the former hill is a third lake, and eaft of that another hill 3 I was told of a fourth, 
with another correfponding mountain. It is only the mere fummit of thefe mountains 
which rife above the lakes, Speaking of them below, they may be faid to be on the 
tops of the hills ; they are all of them at the bottom of an almoft regularly circular 
hollow. On the fide next ‘the mountain top are walls of perpehidicular rocks, in re. 
gular ftrata, and fome of them piled on each other, with an appearance of art rather 
than nature. In thefe rocks the eagles, which are feen in numbers‘on the Galties, have * 
their nefts. Suppofing the mountains to be of volcanic origin, and thefe lakes the cra- 
ters, of which | have not a doubt ; they are objects of the greateft curiofity, for there 
is an unufual regularity in every confiderable fummit, having its correfponding crater 5 
but without this circumftance the feenery is interefting in a very great degree. ‘Lhe 
mountain fummits, which are often wrapped in the clouds, at other times exhibit the 
freeft outline; the immenfe fcooped hollows which fink at your feet, declivities of fo. 
vaft a depth as to give one terror to look down; with the unufual forms of the lower 
region of hills, particularly Bull hill, and Round hill, each a mile over, -yet rifing out 
of circular vales, with the regularity of femi-globes, unite upon the whole to exhibit a 
fcenery to the eye, in which the parts are of a magnitude fo commanding ; a charaéter 
fo interefting, and a variety fo ftriking, that they well deferve to be examined by every 
eurious traveller. ‘ 

Nor are thefe immenfe outlines the whole of what is to be feen in this great range of 
mountains. Every glen has its beauties; there is a confiderable mountain river, or 
rather torrent, in every one of them; but the greateft are the Funcheon, between Se- 
fang and Galtymore; the Limettone river, between Galtymore and Round hill, and 
the Groule river, between Coolegarranroe, and Mr. O*Callaghan’s mountain; thefe 
frefent to the eye, for a tra&t of about three miles, every variety that rock, water, and 
mountain can give, thrown into all the fantaflic forms which art may attempt in ier 
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ranted grounds, but always fails in. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the water, when 
not‘difcoloured by rain, its lucid tranfparency fhews, at confiderable depths, every 
pebble no bigger than a pin, every rocky bafon alive with trout and eels, that play and 
dafly among the rocks, as if endowed with that native vigour which animates, in a fupe- 
rior degree, every inhabitant of the mountains, from the bounding red deer, and the 
foaring eagle, down even to the fithes of the brook. Every five minutes you have a 
waterfall in thefe glens, which in any other region, would ftop every traveller to admire 
it. Sometimes the vale takes a gentle declivity, and prefents to the eye, at one ftroke,, 
twenty or thirty falls, which render the fcenery all alive with motion; the rocks are 
tofled about in the wildeft confufion, and the torrent burfts by turns from above, 
beneath, and under them} while the back ground is always filled up with the moun- 
tains which ftretch around. 
In the weftern Glen is the fineft cafcade in all the Galties; there are two falls, with: 
a bafon in the rock. between, but from fome points of view they appear one; the rock 
over which. the water tumbles is about fixty feet high. A good line in which to view 
thefe’ cbjeéts is either to take the Killarney and Mallow road,-to Mitchelftown, and 
from thence by Lord Kingfborough’s new one, to Skeheenrinky, there to take one of 
the Glens, to Galtybeg, and Galtymore, and return to Mitchelftown by the Wolf's 
track, ‘Temple hill, and the Waterfall: or, if the Cork road is travelling, to make 
Dobbin’s inn, at Ballyporeen, the head quarters, and view them from thence.. 
, * * * * * * * * * * : on 


Having heard much. of the beauties of a part of the Queen’s County,. I had not 
before feen, I took that line of country in my way on a journey to Dublin, 

From Mitchelftown to Cafhel, the road leads as far as Galbally in the route already’ 
travelled from Cullen; towards Cafhel the country is various. The only object de« 
ferving attention, are the plantations of Thomaftown, the feat of Francis. Mathew, 
Efq.; they confit chiefly of hedge-row trees in double and treble rows, are well grown, 
and of fuch extent as:to form an uncommon woodland. fcene in Ireland. Found the 
widow Holland’s inn, at Cafhel, clean and very civil. Take the road to Urlingford. 
The rich theep paftures, part of the famous golden vale, reach between three. anu fouy 
miles from Cafhel to the great bog by Botany Hill, uoted for producing a greater va- 
riety of plantsthan common. That bog is feparated by only fmall tracts of land, from, 
the firing of bogs which extend through the Queen’s County, from the great bog of 
Allen ; it is here of confideralile extent, and exceedingly improveable. Then enter a 
low marfhy bad country, which grows worfe after pailing the fixty-fixth mile ftone, 
and fucceflive bogs in it. Breakfaft at Johnftown, a regular village on a flight eminence, 
built by Mr. Hayley ; it is near the Spaw of Ballyfpellin. Rows of trees are planted. 
but their heads all cut off, I fuppofe from their not thriving, being planted too old. 
Immediately on leaving thefe planted avenues, enter a row of eight or ten new cabins, 
at a diftance from each other, which appear to be a new undertaking, the land about ° 
them all, pared and burnt, and the aihes in heaps. 

Enter a fine planted country, with much corn and good thriving quick, hedges for 
many miles. The road leads through a large wood, which joins Lord Athbrook’s 
plantations, whofe houfe is fituated in the midit of more wood than almoft any one I 
have feen in Ireland. Pafs Durrow; the country for two or three niiles continues all 
inclofed with fine quick hedges, is beautiful, and has fome refemblance to the beft parts: 
of Effex. Sir Robert Staple’s improvements join this fine tratt; they are completed 
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in a moft perfect manner, the hedges well-grown, cut, and in fuch excellent order, 
that I can fcarcely believe myfelf to be in Ireland. His gates are all of iron. Thefe 
fylvan fcenes continue thrdugh other feats beautifully fituated, amidft geritle declivities 
of the fineft verdure, full grown woods, excellent hedges, and a pretty river winding 
by the houfe. ‘The whole environs of feveral would be admired in the beft parts of 
England. : 

* Crofs a great bog, within fight of Lord De Vefcey’s plantations. The road leads 
over it, being drained for that purpofe by deep cuts on either fide. I fhould apprehend 
this bog to be among the moft improveable in the country. < 

Slept at Ballyroan, at an inn kept by three animals, who call themfelves women; met 
with more impertinence than at any other in Ireland. It is an execrable hole In three 
or four miles pafs Sir John Parnel’s, prettily fituated in a neatly dreffed lawn, with 
much wood about it, and a lake quite alive with wild fowl. 

Pafs Monftereven, and crofs direétly a large bog, drained and partly improved ; but 
all of it bearing grafs, and feems in a {tate that might eafily be reduced to rich meadow, 
with only a drefling of lime. Here I got again into the road I had travelled before. 

I muft in general remark, that from near Urlingford to Dawfon Court, near Mon- 
ftereven, which is completely acrofs the Queen’s County, is a line of above thirty Englith 
miles, and is for that extent by much the moft improved of any I have feen in Ireland. 
It is generally well planted, has many woods, and not confifting ‘of patches of plantas 
tion juft by gentlemen’s houfes, but fpreading over the whole face of the country, fo as 
to give it the richnefs of an Englifh woodland fcene. What a country would Ireland 
be, had the inhabitants of the reft of it improved the whole like this! 


 ceeeeeeneneenenmamnamen’ 


PART IL. 
SECTION I.—Soil, Face of the Country, and Climate. 


TO judge of Ireland by the converfation one fometimes hears in England, it would 
be fuppofed that one half of it was covered with bogs, and the other with mountains 
filled with Irith ready to fly at the fight of a civilized being. There are people who'wilt 
{mile when they hear that, in proportion to the fize of the two countries, Ireland is more 
cultivated than England, having much lefs wafte land of all forts. Of uncultivated 
mountains there are no fuch tracts as are found in our four northern counties, and the 
North Riding of Yorkfhire, with the eaftern line of Lancafter, nearly down to the Peak 
of Derby, which form an extent of above a hundred miles of wafte. ‘The moft con- 
fiderable of this fort in Ireland are in Kerry, Galway, and Mayo, and fome in Sligo and 
Donnegal. But all thefe together will not make the quantity we have in the four 
northern counties ; the vallies in the Irifh mountains are alfo more inhabited, I think; 
than thofe of England, except where there are mines, and confequently fome fort of 
cultivation creeping up the fides. Natural fertility, acre for acre over the two king- 
doms, is certainly in favour of Ireland; of this I believe there can fcarcely be a doubt 
entertained, when it is confidered that fome of the more beautiful, and even beft culti- 
vated counties in England, owe almoft every thing to the capital art and induftry of 
the inhabitants. ; ; 

The circumftance which {trikes me as the greateft fingularity of Ireland, is the rocki- 
nefs of the foil, which fhould feem at firft fight againft that degree of fertility ; but the 
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contrary is.the fa&t. Stone is fo general, that I have great reafon to believe the whole 
‘iffand is one vaft rock of different {trata and kinds rifing out of the fea. 1 have rarely 
heard of any great depths being funk without meeting with it. In general it appears 
on the furface in every part of the kingdom, the flatteft and moft fertile parts, as Li- 
tmerick, Tipperary, and Meath, have it at no great depth, almoft as much as the more 
barren ones. May we not recognize in this the hand of bounteous Providence, which has 
given, perhaps the moft ftoney foil in Europe to the moifteft climate in it? If as much 
rain fell upon the clays of England (a foil very rarely met with in Ireland, and never 
without much flon®) as falls upon the rocks of her fifter ifland, thofe lands could not 
be cultivated. But the rocks are here cloathed with verdure ; thofe of lime-ftone with 
only a thin covering of mould, have the fofteft and moft beautiful turf imaginabie. 

Of the great advantages refulting from the general plenty of lime-ftone and lime- 
ftone gravel, and the nature of the bogs, I fhall have occafion to fpeak more particue 
larly hereafter. 

__ The rockinefs of the foil in Ireland is fo univerfal, that it predominates in every fort, 
One cannot ufe with propriety the terms clay, loam, fand, &c. it muft be a ffoney clay, a 
Stoney loam, a gravelly fand. Clay, efpecially the yellow, is much talked of in Ireland, 
but it is for want of proper difcrimination. 1 have once or twice feen almoft a pure clay 
upon the furface, but it is extremely rare. The true yellow clay is ufually found 
in athin ftratum under the furface mould, and over a rock; harfh, tenacious,’ ftoney, 
flrong loams, difficult to work, are not uncommon ; but they are quite different from 
Englith clays. ee 
¥riable fandy loams, dry but fertile, are very common, and they form the bett foils 
in the kingdom for tillage and fheep. ‘Tipperary and Rofcommon abound par- 
ticularly in thems The moft fertile of all, are the bullock paftures of Linierick, and 
the banks of the Shannon in Clare, called the Corcafés. Thefe area mellow, putrid, 
friable loam. 

Sand which is fo common in England, and yet more common through Spain, France, 
Germany, and Poland, quite from Gibraltar to Peterfburgh, is no where met with. in- 
Ireland, except for narrow flips of hillocks, upon the fea coaft. Nor did I ever meet 
with, or hear of a chalkey foil. 

The bogs, of which foreigners have heard fo much, are very extenfive in Ireland ; 
that of Allen extends eighty miles, and is computed to contain three hundred thoufand 
acres. There are others alfo, very extenfive, and fmaller ones fcattered over the whole 
kingdom ; but thefe are not in general more than are wanted for fuel. When I come 
to fpeak of the improvement of wafte lands, I fhall defcribe them particularly: 

Befides the great fertility-of the foil, there are other circumftances which: come 
within my fphere to mention. Few countries can be better watered, by large and beaut- 
ful rivers; and it is remarkable, that by much the fineft parts of the kingdom are 
on the banks of thele rivers. Witnefs the Sure, Blakwater, the Liffy, the Boyne, the 
Nore, the Barrow, and part of the Shannon, they wafh a fcenery that can hardly be ex- 
teeded. From the rockinefs of the country, however, there are few of them that have 
hot obftruétions, which are great impediments to inland navigation. - 

The mountains of Ireland give to travelling that interefting variety; which a flat 
tountry can never abound with. And at the fame time, they dre not m fuch number 
as to confer the ufual character of poverty, which attends them. {-was either upon or 
very near the moft confiderable in the kingdom. Mangerton, and the Reeks, in Kerry ; 
the Galties in Corke; thofe of Mourne in Down ; Crow Patrick, and Nephin in Mayo, 
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thefe are-the principal in Ireland, and they are of a charaéter, in height and fublimity, 
which fhould render them the objets of every traveller’s attention, © 
Relative to the climate of Ireland, a thort refidence cannot enable a man to fpeak much 
from his own experience; the obfervations I have made myfelf confirm the idea of its 
being vaftly wetter than England ; from the 2oth of June to the zoth of O@ober, I kept 
a regifter, and there were, in one hundred and twenty-two days, feventy-five of rain, and 
very many of thefn inceflant and heavy. I have examined fimilar regifters I kept in 
England, and can find no year that even approaches to fuch a moifture as this. But there 
is a regilter of an accurate diary publifhed, which compares Londoffand Corke. The 
refult is, that the quantity at the latter place was double to that at London. See Smith's 
Hift. of Corke. 
- From the information I received, I have reafon to believe, that the rainy feafon fetsin 
ufually about the firtt of July, and continues very wet till September or O&ober, when 
there is ufually a dry fine feafon ofa month or fix weeks, I refided in the county of Corke, 
&c. from Oftober till March, and found the winter much more foft and mild, than ever 
I experienced one in England. I was alfo a whole fummer there (1778), and it is fair* 
to mention, that it was as fine a one as ever I knew in England, though by no means 
fo hot. I think hardly fo wet as very many I have known in England. _ The tops of 
the Galty mountains exhibited the only {now we faw; and as to frofts, they were fo 
flight and rare that I believe myrtles, and yet tenderer plants, would have furvived. 
without any covering. But when I fay that the winter was not remarkable for being 
wet, I do not mean that we had a dry atmofphere. The inches of rain which fell in 
the winter I {peak of, would not mark the moifture of the climate. As many inches 
will fall in a fingle tropical fhower, as in a whole year in England. See Mitchel’s Pre- 
nt State of Great Britain and North America. But if the clouds prefently difperfe, and 
“a bright fun fhines, the air may foon be dry. The worft circumftance of the climate 
of Ireland, is the conftant moifture without rain. Wet a piece of leather, and lay it in 
a’'room where there is neither fun nor fire, and it will not in fummer even be dwy in a 
month, I have known gentlemen in Ireland deny their climate being moifter than 
England, but if they have eyes let them open them, and fee the verdure that cloathes 
their rocks, and compare it with ours in England—where rocky foils are of a ruffet 
brown however fweet the focd for theep. Does not their ifland lie more expofed to 
the great Atlantic ; and does not the weft wind blow three fourths ofa year? If there 
was another ifland yet more weftward, would not the climate of Ireland be improved ? 
Such perfons {peak equally againft fact, reafon, and philofophy. That the moifture 
of a climate does not depend on the quantity of rain that falls, but on the powers of 
aerial evaporation, Dr. Dobfon has clearly proved. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. part is 
P. 244 : 
Oppreffion. i 
BEFORE I conclude this article of the common labouring poor in Jreland, I muft 
obferve, that their happinefs depends not merely upon the payment of their labour,, 
their cloaths, or their food; the fubordination of the lower claffes, degenerating into 
oppreffion, is not to be overlooked. The poor in all countries, and under all govern- 
ments, are both paid and fed, yet there is an infinite difference hetween them in diffe- 
rent ones. This inquiry will by no means turn out fo favourable as the preceding 
articles. It muft be very apparent to every traveller through that country, that the. 
labouring poor are treated with harfhnefs, andare in all refpeéts fo little confidered, 
5 that 
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that their want of importance feems a perfect contrat to their fituation in England, of 
which country, comparatively fpeaking, they reign the fovereigns. The age has im- 
proved fo much in humanity, that even the poor Irith have experienced its influence, and 
are every day treated better and better; but -{lill the remnant of the old manners, the 
abominable diftin&tion of religion, united with the oppreffive condué of the little 
country gentlemen, or rather vermin of the kingdom, who never were out of it, alto- 
ether bear ftill very heavy on the poor people, and fubject them to fituations more 
mortifying than we ever behold in England. The landlord of an Irith eftate, inhabited 
by Roman Catholics, is a fort of defpot who yields obedience, in whatever concerns the 
poor, to no law but that of his will. To difeover what the liberty of the people is, we 
mult live among them, and not look for it in the ftatutes of the realm: the language 
of written law may be that of liberty, but the fituation of the poor may fpeak no lan- 
guage but that of flavery; there is too much of this contradi€tion in Ireland; a long 
feries of oppreffions, aided by many very ill-judged laws, have brought landlords into 
a habit of exerting a very lofty fuperiority, and their vaffals into that of an almoft 
unlimited fubmiffion: fpeaking a language that is defpifed, profefling a religion that 
is abhorred, and being difarmed, the poor find themfelves in many cafes flaves even if’ 
the bofom of written liberty. Landlords that have refided much abroad are ufually 
humane in their ideas, but the habit of tyranny naturally contracts the mind, fo that 
even in this polifhed age there are inftances of a fevere carriage towards the poor, which 
is quite unknown in England. . 
A landlord in Ireland can fcarcely invent an order which a feryant, labourer, or cottar 
dares to refufe to execute. Nothing fatisfies him but an unlimited fubmiffion. Dif. 
refpeat, or any thing tending towards faucinefs, he may punith with his cane or his horfe~ 
whip with the moft perfect fecurity, a2 poor man would have his. bones broke, if he 
offered to lift his hands in his own defence. Knocking-down is fpoken-of in the country 
in a manner that makes an Englifhman ftare. Landlords of confequence have affured 
ine thgt many of their cottars would think themfelves honoured by having their wives 
and dfughters fent for to the bed of their mafter ; a mark of flavery that proves the op- 
preffion under which fuch people muft live. Nay, I have heard anecdotes of the lives 
of people being made free with without any apprehenfion of the juftice ofa jury. But let 
it not be imagined that this is common ; formerly it happened every day, but law gain’, 
ground. It mutt ftrike the moft carelefs traveller to fee whole ftrings of cars whigt 
into a ditch by a gentleman’s footman to make way for his carriage; if they are over= 
turned or broken in pieces, no matter, it is taken in patience; were they to complain 
they would perhaps be horfe-whipped. The execution of the laws lies very much in 
the hands of juftices of the peace, many of whom are drawn from the moft illiberal 
clafs in the kingdom. If a poor man lodges a complaint againft-a gentleman, or any 
animal that choofes to call itfelf a gentleman, and the juftice iffues out a fummons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affront, and he will infallibly be called put. Where man- 
ners are in confpiracy againft law, to whom are the oppreffed people to +have recourfe ? 
Jt is a fa@, that a poor man having a conteft with a gentleman muft—but I am talking 
nonfenfe, they know their fituation too well to think of it ; they can have no defence 
but by means of protection from one gentleman againft another, who probably protects 
his vaffal as he would the fheep he intends to eat. . ‘ 
The colours of this pi€ture are not charged. To affert that all thefe cafes are come 
mon, would be an exaggeration, but to fay that an unfeeling landlord will -do all this 
with impunity is to keep ftridlly to truth : and what is liberty but a farce and a jeft, if 
oa 582 its 
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irs bleffings are received as the fivour of kindnefs and humanity, inftead of being the 
Anheritanee of Right? : 
Confequences bave flowed from thefe oppreffions which ought long ago to have put 

3 ftop to them. In England we have heard much of White-boys, Steel-boys, Oak-boys, 
Peep-of-dav-boys, &c. But thefe various infurgents are not to be confounded, for they 
aré very different. The proper diftin@tion in the difcontents of the people is into Pro- 
teftant and Cathclic. Ail but the White-boys were among the manufacturing Protef« 
tants in the north. The White-boys Catholic labourers in the fouth: from the beft 
intelligence I could gain, the riots of the manufacturers had no other foundation 
but juch variations in the manufacture as all fabrics experience, and which they had 
themfelves known and fubmitted to before. The cafe, however, was different with 
the White-Eoys ; who being labouring Catholics met with all thofe oppreflions I have 
defcribed, and would probably have continued in full fubmiffion had not very fevere 
treatment in refpect of tythes, united with a great fpeculative rife of rent about the fame 
time, blown up the flame of refiftance; the atrocious a&s they were guilty of made 
them the object of general indignation, aéts were paffed for their punithment which 
feemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary; this arofe to fuch a height that by one 
they were to be hanged under circumftances without the common formalities of a trial, 
which, though repealed the following feflion, marks the fpirit of puvifhment; while 
others remain yet the law of the Jand, that would if executed tend more to raife than. 
quell an infurrection, From all which it is manifelt that the gentlemen of Ireland 
never thought of a radical cure from overlooking the real caufe of the difeafe, which 
in fact lay in themfelves, and not in the wretches they doomed to the gallows. Let - 
them change their own condué entirely, and the poor will not long riot. ‘Treat them 
like men who ought to be as free as yourfelves: put an end to that fyftem of religious 
perfecution which for feventy years has divided the kingdom againft itfelf; in thefe two 
circumftances lies the cure of infurreétion, perform them completely, and you will have 
an affectionate poor, inftead of oppreffed and difcontented vaffals. 

' A better treatment of the poor in Ireland is a very material point of the welfare of 
the whole Britifh Empire. Events may happen which may convince us fatally of this 
truth; if not, oppreffion muft have broken all the fpirit and refentment of men. By 
what policy the government of England can for fo many years have permitted fuch an 
abfurd fyftem to be matured in Ireland, is beyond the power of plain fenfe to difcover. 


Emigrations. 


BEFORE the American war broke out, the Irifh and Scotch emigrations were a con- 
Rhant fubject of converfation in England, and occafioned much difcourfe even in parlia- 
ment. The common obfervation was, that if they were not {topped, thofe countries would 
be ruined, and they were generally attributed to a great rife of rents. Upon going over to 
Treland I determined to omit no opportunities of difcovering the caufe and extent of 
this emigration, and my information, as may be feen in the minutes of the journey, 
was'very regular. I have only a few general remarks to make on it here. 

The fpirit of emigrating in Ireland appeared to be confined to two circumftances, the 
prefbyterian religion, and the linen manufacture. I heard of very few emigrants except 
among manufacturers of that perfuafion. The Catholics never went, they feem not 
only tied to the country but almoft to the parifh in which their anceftors lived, As to 
‘the emigration in the north is was an error in England to fuppofe it a novelty winch: 
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atofe with the increafe in rents. The contrary was the fact, it had fubfifted perhaps 
forty years, infomuch that at the ports of Belfatt, Derry, &c. the pafénger trade, as 
they called it, had long been a regular branch of commerce, which employed feveral 
fhips, and confiftted in carrying people to America. The increafing population of the 
country made it an increafing trade, but when the linen trade was low, the pafenger 
trade was always high, At the time of Lord Donnegall’s letting his eftate in the north 
the linen. bufinefs fuffered a temporary decline, which fent great numbers to America, 
and gave rife to the error that it was occafioned by the increafe of his rents: the fact, 
however, was otherwife, for great numbers of thofe who went from his lands actually 
fold thofe leafes for confiderable fums, the hardfhip of which was fuppofed to have driven 
them to America. Some emigration, therefore, always exilted, and its increafe depend- 
ed an the fluctuations of linen; bunt as to the effect there was as much error in the 
conclufions drawn in England as before in the caufe. 

It is the misfortune of all manufactures worked for a foreign market to be upon an. 
infecure footing, periods of declenfion will come, and when in confequence of them 
great numbers of people are out of employment, the beft circumftance is their enlif- 
ting in the army or navy and it is the common refult; but unfortunately the manu- 
Qacture in Ireland (of which I fhall have occafion to fpeak more hereafter): is not confined 
Ws it ought to be to towns, but fpreads into ali cabins of the country. Being half farmers, 
half manufa@urers, they have too much property in cattle, &c. to enlift when idle; if 
they convert it into cafh it will enable them to pay their paffage to America, an alternative 
always chofen in preference to the military life. ‘Ihe confequence is, that they mutt live 
without work till their fubftance is quite confumed before they will enlift. Men who 
are in fuch 2 fituation that from various caufes they cannot work; and won’t enlift, 
fhould emigrate, if they {tay at home they mut remain a burthen upon the community 5 
emigration fhould not, therefore, he condemned in ftates fo ill governed as to poffefs 
yhany people willing to work, but without employment. 


SECTION Ii.—Roads—Cars. 


FOR 2 country, fo very far behind us as Ireland, to have got fuddenly fo much the 
ftart of us in the article of roads, is a fpeétacle that cannot fail to ftrike the Englifh 
traveller exceedingly. But from this commendation the turnpikes in general muft be 
excluded, they are as bad as the bye-roads are admirable. It is a common complaint, 
that the tolls of the turnpikes are fo many jobs, and the roads left in a itate that difgrace 
the kingdom. 

The follawing is the fyftem on which the crofs-roads are made. Any perfon, withing 
to make or mend a road, has it meafured by two perfons, who fwear to the meafure- 
ment before a juftice of the peace. It is defcribed as leading from one market-town 
to another (it matters not in what direGtion), that it will be a public good, and that it 
will require fuch a fum per perch of twenty-one feet, to make or repair the fame; a 
certificate to this purpofe (of which printed forms are fold), with the blanks filled up, is 
figned by the meafurers, and alfo by two! perfons called overfeers, one of whom is 
ufually the perfon applying for the road, the other the labourer he intends to employ as 
an overfeer of the work, which overfeer fwears alfo before the juftice the truth of the 
valuation. ‘The certificate, thus prepared, is given by any perfon to fome one of the 

nd jury, at either of the aflizes, but ufually in the fpring. When all the common 
Bufineis of trials is over, the jury meets on that of roads; the chairman reads’ the 
certificates, and they are all put to the vote, whether to be granted or not. os = 
je > 
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jected, they are torn in pieces and-no further notice taken; if granted, they are put on 
the file. 

This vote of approbation, without any farther form, enables the perfon who applied 
for the prefentment immediately to conQrué or repair the road in queftion, which he 
tuft do at his own expence ; he muft finifh it by the following affizes, when he is to 
fend a certificate of his having expended the money purfuant to the application ; this 
certificate is figned by the foremant who alfo figns an order on the treafurer of the 
county to pay him, which is done immediately. In like manner are bridges, houfes of 
correction, gaols, &c. &c. built and repaired. If a bridge over a river which parts 
two counties, half is done by one and the other half by the other county. 

The expence of thefe works is raifed by a tax on the lands, paid by the tenant; in 
fome counties it is acreable, but in others it is on the plough land, and as no two plough 
lands are of the fame fize is a very unequal tax. In the county of Meath it is acreab le, 
and amounts to one fhilling per acre, being the h'gheft in Ireland ; but in general it is 
from three-pence to fixpence per acre, amd amounts of late years through the whole 
kingdom to one hundred and forty thoufand pounds a-year. 

The juries will very rarely grant a prefentment for a road which amounts to above 
fifty pounds, or for more than fix or feven fhillings a perch, fo that if a perfon wants 
more to be made than fuch a fum will do, he divides it into two or three different meas 
{urements or prefentments. By the a& of parliament al! prefentment-roads muft be 
twenty-one feet wide at leaft from fence to fence, and fourteen feet of it formed with 
ftone or gravel. . 

As the power of the grand jury extends in this manner to the cutting new roads 
-where none ever were before, as well as to the repairing and widening old ones, ex. 
clufive, however, of parks, gardens, &c. it was neceflary to put a reftridtion againft the 
wanton expence of it. Any prefentment may be traverfed that is oppofed, by denying 
the allegations of the certificate; this is fure of delaying it until another affizes, and in 
the mean time perfons are appointed to view the line of road demanded, and report on 
the neceflity or hardfhip of the cafe. The payment of the money may alfo be traverfed 
after the certificate of its being laid out; for if any perfon views and finds it a manifeft 
impofition and job, he has that power to delay payment until the caufe is cleared up 
and proved. But this traverfe is aot common. Any perfons are eligible for afking 
prefentments ; but it is ufually done only by refident gentle.en, agents, clergy, or_re- 
{pectable tenantry. It follows neceffarily, that every perfon is defirous of making the 
roads leading to his own houfe, and that private interell alone is cofidered in it, which 
I have heard objecied to the meafure; but this I mutt own appears to’ me the great 
merit of it. Whenever individuals a&t for the public alone, the public is very badly 
ferved ; but when the purfuit of their own intereft is th. way to betiefit the public, then 
is the public good fure to be promoted ; fuch is the cafe of prefiucment of roads: for 
a few years the good roads were all found leading from houfes like rays from a center, 
with a furrounding fpace, without any communication ; but every year brought the 
remedy, until in a fhort time, thofe rays pointing from fo many centers met, and then 
the communication was complete. The original a@ paffed but feventeen years ago, and 
the effect of it in all parts of the kingdom is fo great, that! found it perfeétly praéticable 
to travel upon wheels by a map; I will go here ; 1 will go there ; I could trace a route 
upon paper as wild as fancy could diftate, and every where I found beautiful roads withs 
wut break or hindrance, to enable me to realize my defign. What a figure would a 
perfon make in England, who fhould attempt to move in that manner, where the road’, 
as Dr. Burn has well obferved, are almoft in as bad a ftate as in the time of Philip and 
Mary. 
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Mary. Ina few years there will not bea piece of bad road except turnpikes in all-Ire- 
land. ‘The money raifed for this fir! and moft important of all national purpofes, is 
expended among the people who pay it, employs themfelves and their teams, encourages 
their agriculture, and facilitates fo greatly thedmprovement of wafte lands, that it ought 


always to be confidered as the firft fte 


p to any undertaking of that fort. 


Atfirft, roads, in common with bridges, were paid out of the general treafure of the 


county, but bya fubfequent act the 
y y ”q 


road tax is now on baronies; each barony pays 


for its own roads. By another act juries were enabled to grant prefentments of narrow 
mountain roads, at two fhillings and fixpence a perch. By another, they were em- 
powered to grant prefentments of footpaths, by the fide of roads, to one fhilling a perch. 
By a very late aét, they are alfo enabled to contract at three-halfpence per perch per 
annum from the firft making of a road, for keeping it in repair, which before could not 


be done without a frefh prefcntment. 


‘Arthur King, Efq. of Moniva, whofe agriculture 


is defcribed in the preceding minutes, and who at that time reprefented the county of 
Galway, was the worthy citizen who firft brought this exellent meafure into parliament z 
Ireland, and every traveller that ever vifits it ought, to the lateft time, to revere the 
memory of fuch a diftinguifhed benefa@lor to the public. Before that time the roads, 
like thofe of England, remained impaffable, under the miferable police of the fix days’ 
labour. Similar good effects would here flow from adopting the meafure, which would 
eafe the kingdom of a great burthen in its public effect abfolutely contemptible ; and: 


the tax here, as in Ireland, ought to 
bufinefs it is at prefent to repair. 


be fo laid, as to be berne by the tenant, whofe 


Upon the imperfections of the Irith fyftem I have only to remark, that juries fhould, . 
in fome gafes, be more ready than they are to, grant thefe prefentrients. In general, 
they are extremely liberal, but fometimes they take filly freaks of giving none, or very 
few. Experience having prove}, from the general goodnels of the roads, that abufes 


cannot be very great, they fhould go 


on with fpirit to perfeét the great work through- 


out the kingdom ; and as a check upon thofe who lay out the money, it might perhaps 
be advifeable to print county maps of the prefentment roads, with correfponding lifts 
and tables of the names of all perfons who have obtained prefentments, the fums they 


received, and for what roads ‘Thefe 


fhould be given freely by the jurymen, to all their 


acquaintance, that every man might know, to whofe carelefinefs or jobbing the public 
was indebted for bad roads, when they had paid for good ones. Such a practice would 


certainly deter many. 


At eleven million forty-two thoufand fix hundred and forty-two acres in the king- 
dom, i 40,0001. a year amounts to juft three-pence an acre for the whole territory >a 
very trifling tax for fuch an improvement, and which almoft ranks in public eafe and: 


benefit with that of the poft-office. 


SECTION Ul.— Manners and Cuftoms. 


Quid leges fine mor ibus,, 


Vaca 


IT is but an ifliberal bufinefs for a 
country to fit down cooly in his clofet 
that fort muft be enlivened with an 


proticiunt ! 


traveller, who defigns to: publith: remarks upon 4 
and write a fatire on-the inhabitants... Severity-of 
uncommon fhare of wit and ridicule, to pleafe, 


‘Where very grofs abfurdities are found, it is fair and manly to note them ;. but to enter 
into character-and difpofition is generally uncandid,, fince there are no people but might 
° be 
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be better than they are found, and none but have virtues which deferve attention, at leaf 
as much as their failings; for thefe reafons this fection would not have found a plice in 
my obfervations, had not fome perfons, of much more flippancy than wifdom, given very 
grofs mifreprefentations of the Irifh nation. It is with pleafure, therefore, that I take up 
the pen on the prefent occafion; as a much longer refidence there enables me to exhi- 
bit avery different picture; in doing this, I fhall be free to remark, wherein I think 
the conduc of certain clafles may have given rife to general and confequently injurious 
condemnation. 

There are three races of people in Ireland, fo diftin@, as to ftrike the leaft attentive 
traveller: thefe are the Spanifh which are found in Kerry, and a part of Limerick and 
Corke, tall and thin, but well made, a long vifage, dark eyes, and long black Jank 
hair. The time is not remote when the Spaniards had a kind of fettlement on the coalt 
of Kerry, which feemed to be overlooked by government. There were many of 
them in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, nor were they entirely driven out till the time 
of Cromwell. There is an ifland of Valentia on that coaft, with various other names, 
certainly Spanifh. The Scotch race is in the north, where are to be found the feature 
which are fuppofed to mark that people, their accent and many of their cuftoms. In 
a diftri& near Dublin, but more particularly in the baronies of Bargie and Forth in the 
county cf Wexford, the Saxon tongue is fpoken without any mixture of the Irith, and 
the people have a variety of cuftoms mentioned in the minutes, which diftinguith them 
from their neighbours. " The reft of the kingdom is made up of mongrels, The Mi- 
lefian race of Irith, which may be called native, are feattered over the kingdom, but 
chiefly found in Connaught and Munfter; a few confiderable families, whofe genealogy 
is undoubted, rethain, but none of them. with confiderable poffeffions except the 
O’Briens and Mr. O’Neil; the former have near twenty thoufand pounds a year in the 
family, the latter half as much, the remnant of a property once his anceftors, which 
now forms fix or feven of the greateft eftates in the kingdom. O’Hara and M‘Dermot 
are great names in Connaught, and O’Donnohue a confiderable one in Kerry; but I heard 
ofa family of O’Drifchal’s in Corke, who claim an origin prior in Ireland to any of the 
Milefian race. : 

The only divifions which a traveller, who paffed through the kingdom without making 
any refidence could make, would be into people of confiderable fortune and mob. The 
intermediate divifion of the feale, fo numerous and refpedtable in England, would hardly 
attract the leaft notice in Ireland. A refidence inthe kingdom convinces one, however, 
that there is another clafs in general of fmall fortune,—country gentlemen and renters 
of land. The manners, habits, and cuftoms of people of confiderable fortune are much 
the fame every where, at leaft there is very little difference between England and Ire- 
land, it is among the common people one mult look for thofe traits by which we dif. 
criminate a national charaéter. The circumftances which ftruck me moft in the common 
Irth were, vivacity and a great and eloquent volubility of fpeech ; one would think they 
could take fnuff and talk wichout tiring till doomfday. They are infinitely more cheere 
ful and lively than any thing we commonly fee in England, having nothing of that in- 
civility of fullen filence with which fo many Englifhmen feem to wrap themfelves up, 
as if retiring within their own importance. ‘Lazy to an excefs at work, but fo fpiritedly 
adiive at play, that at hurling, which is the cricket of favages, they thew the greatelt 
feats of agility. Their love'et fociety is as remarkable’as their curiofity is infatiable ; and 
their hoipitality to all comers, be their own poverty ever fo pinching, has too much me~ 
rit to be forgotten. Pleafed to enjoyment with a joke, or witty repartee, they will repeat 
at with fuch expreffion, that the laugh will be univerfal. Warm friends and revengeful 

> enemies 3 
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enemies; they are inviolable in their fecrecy, and inevitable in their refentment ; with 
fuch a notion of honour, that neither threat nor reward would induce them to betray 
the fecret or perfon of a man, though an oppreflor, whofe property they would plunder 
without ceremony. Hard drinkers and quarrelfome; great liars, but civil, fubmiflive, 
and obedient. Dancing is fo univerfal among them, that there are every where itinerant 
dancing-mafters, to whom the cottars pay fixpence a quarter for teaching their families. 
Befides the Irifh jig, which they can dance with a moft luxuriant expreffion, minuets 
and country-dances are taught ; and I even heard fome talk of cotillions coming in. 

Some degree of education is alfo general, hedge fchools, as they ere called, (they might 
as well be termed ditch ones, for I have feen many a ditch full of fcholars,) are every 
where to be met with where reading and writing are taught; fchools are alfo common 
for men; Ihave feena dozen great fellows at fchool, and was told they were educating 
with an intention of being prie Many ftrokes in their charaéter are evidently to be 
afcribed to the extreme oppreflion under which they live. If they are as great thieves 
and liars as they are reported, it is certainly owing to this caufe. 

If from the loweft clafs we riie to the higheft, all there is gaiety, pleafure, luxury, 
and extravagance; the town life at Dublin is formed on the model of that of London, 
Every night in the winter there is a ball ora party, where the polite circle meet, not to 
enjoy but to {weat cach other; a great crowd crammed into twenty feet fquare gives a 
zeit to the agréments of {mall talk and whift. There are four or five houfes large 
enough to receive a company commodiouily, but the reft are fo fmall as to make par- 
ties deteftable. ‘lhere is however an agreeable fociety in Dublin, in which a man of 
large fortune will not find his time heavy. ‘The ftile of living may be gueffed from the 
fortunes of the refident nobility and great commoners; there are about thirty that pof- 
fefs incomes from feven to twenty thoufand pounds a year. The, court has nothing 
remarkable or fplendid in it, but varies very much, according to the priyate fortune or 
Jiberality of difpofition in the lord lieutenant. 

In the country their life has fome circumftances which are not commonly feen in 
England. Large traéts of land are kept in hand by every body to fupply the deficiencies 
of markets; this gives fuch a plenty, that, united with the lownefs of taxes and prices, 
one would fuppofe it difficult for them to {pend their incomes, if Dublin in the winter 
did not lend’afliftance. Let it be confidered that the prices of meat are much lower 
than in England ; poultry only a fourth of the price; wild fowl and fith in vaftly greater 
plenty; rum and brandy not half the price 5 coffee, tea, and wines far cheaper; labour 
not above a third; fervants’ wages upon an average thirty per cent. cheaper. That 
taxes are inconfiderable, for there is no land-tax, no poor-rates, no window-tax, no candie 
or foap-tax, only half a wheel-tax, no fervants-tax, and a variety of other articles heavi! 
burthened in England, but not in Ireland. Contidering all this, one would think they 
could not fpend their incomes; they do contrive it however. In this bufinels they are 
affified by two cultoms that have an admirable tendency to it, great numbers of horfes 
and fervants. 

In England fuch extenfive demefnes would be parks around the feats for beauty as 
much as ufe, but it is not fo in Ireland; the words deer-park and demefne are to be 
diftinguithed ; there are great demefnes without any parks, but a want of tafte, too 
common in Ireland, is having a deer-park at a diftance from the houfe; the refidence 
-furrounded by walls, or hedges, or cabins ; and the lawn inclofure fcattered with ani. 
mals of various forts, perhaps three miles off. ‘The fmall quantity of corn proportioned 
to the total acres, fhews how little tillage is attended to even by thofe who are the-beft 
able to carry it on; and the column of turnips proves in the cleareft manner, what 
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the progrefs of improvement is in that kingdom. The number ‘of horfes may almoft 
be efteemed a fatire upon common fenfe ; were they well fed enough to be ufeful, they‘ 
Would not be fo numerous, but i have founda good hack for a common ride fearce in 
a houfe where ‘there were a hundred. Upon an average, the horfes in gentlemen’s 
ftables throughout the kingdom are not fed half fo well as they are in England by men 
of equal fortune ; yet the number makes the expence of them very heavy. 

Another circumitance to be remarked in the country life is the miferablenefs of many 
of their houfes; there are men of five thoufand a year in Ireland, who live in habitations 
that a man of feven hundred a year in England would difdain ; an air of neatnels, order, 
drels, and propreté, is wanting to a furprifing degree around the manfion; even new and 
excellent houfes have often nothing of this about them. But the badnefs of the houfes is 
remedying every hour throughout the whole kingdom, for the number of new ones jut 
built, or building, is prodigioufly great. ¥ fhould fuppofe there were not ten dwellings 
in the kingdom thirty years ago that were fit for au Englifh pig to live in. Gardens 
were equally bad, but now they are running into the contrary extreme, and wall in five,’ 
fix,-ten, and even twenty Irifh acres for a garden, but generally double or treble what 
is neceflary. ‘ 

The tables of people of fortune are very plentifully fpread ; many elegantly, differing 
in nothing from thofe of England. 1 think I remarked that venifon wants the flavour 
it has with us, probably for the fame reafon, that the produce of rich parks is never 
equal to that of poor ones; the moifture of the climate, and the richnefs of the foil, 
give fat but not flavour, Another reafon is the fmallnefs of the parks, a man who has 
three or four thoufand acres in his hands, has not perhaps above three or four hundred 
in his deer-park, and range is a great point for good venifon. Nor do I think that 
garden vegetables have the flavour found in thofe of England, certainly owing to the 
climate ; green-peas I found every where perfeétly infipid, and lettuce, &c. not good. 
Claret is the common wine of all tables, and fo much inferior to what is drank in Eng- 
land, that it does not appear to be the fame wine; but their port is incomparable, fo 
much better than the Englifh, as to prove, if proof was wanting, the abominable adulte- 
rations it muft undergo with us. Drinking and duelling are two charges which have 
long been alledged againft the gentlemen of Ireland, but the change of manners which 
has taken place in that kingdom is not generally known in England. Drunkennets 
ought no longer to be a reproach, for at every table I was at in Ireland 1 faw a perfeét 
freedom reign, every perfon drank juft as little as they pleafed, nor have I ever been 
afked to drink a fingle glafs more than I kad an inclination for; I may go farther and 
aflert that hard drinking is very rare among people of fortune; yet it is ain that 
they fit much longer at table than in England. 1 was much furpgifed at firft going over 
to find no fummons to coffee, the company often fitting till eight, nine, or ten o’clock 
before they went to the ladics. Ifa gentleman likes tea or coffee, he retires without 
faying any thing; a ftranger of rank may propofe it to the maiter of the houfe, who 
from cuftom contrary to that of England, will not ftir till he receives fuch a hint, as 
they think it would imply a defire to fave their wine. If the gentlemen were generally 
defirous of tea, | take it for granted they would have it, but their flighting is one incon- 
venience to fuch as defire it, not knowing when it is provided, converfation may carry 
them beyond the time, and then if they do trifle over the coffee it will certainly be cold, 
There is a want of attention in this, which the ladies fhould remedy, if they will not 
break the old cuftom and fend to the gentlemen, which is what they ought to do, they 
certainly thould have a falver frefh. 1 mult however remark, that at the politeft tables, 
which are thole of people who have refided much out of Ireland, this point is conducted 
exactly as it is in England. . 






Duelling 
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Duelling was once carried to an excefs, which was a real reproach and fcandal to 
the kingdom ; it of courfe proceeded from exceflive drinking ; as the caufe has difap- 
peared, the effect has nearly followed; not however entirely, for it is yet far more com- 
mon among people of fafhion than in England. Of all practices a than who felt for 
the honour of his country, would with {ooneft to banith this, for there is not one favour- 
able conclufion to be drawn from it: as to courage nobody can queftion that ofa po- 
lite and enlightened nation, entitled to a fhare of the reputation of the age; but it im- 

Hes uncivilized manners, an ignorance of thofe forms which govern polite focicties, or 
elfe a brutal drunkennels 5 the latter is no longer the caufe or the pretence. As to 
the former, they would place the national character fo backward, would take from it 
fo much of its pretence to civilization, clegance and politenefs of manners, that no true 
lrifhman would be pleafed with the imputation, Certain it is, that none are fo captious 
as thofe who think themfeives neglected or defpifed ; and none are fo ready to believe 
themfelves either onc or the other, as perfons unufed to good company. Captious people, 
therefore, who are ready to take an affront, mutt inevitably have been accuitomed to ill 
company, unlefs there jhould be fomething uncommonly crooked in their natural dif- 
pofitions, which is not to be fuppofed. Let every man that fights his one, two, three, 
or half a dozen duels, receive it as a maxim, that every one he adds to the number is 
but an additional proof of his being ill educated, and having vitiated his manners by the 
contagion of bad company ; who is it that can reckon the moft numerous rencontres ? 
who but the bucks, bloods, landjobbers, and little drunken country gentlemen? Ought 
not people of fafhion to blufh at a practice which will very foon be the diftinGtion only 
of the moft contemptible of the people ? .the point of honour will and saat remain for 
the decifion of certain affronts, but it will rarely be had recourfe to in polite, fenfible, 
and well-bred company. ‘The practice among real gentlemen in Ireland every day de- 
clining is a ftrong proof that a knowledge of the world correéts the old manners, aud 
confequently its having ever been prevalent was owing to the caufes to which I have 


attributed it. 
There is another point o 


f manners fomewhat connected with the prefent fubject, 
which partly induced me to place a motto at the head of this fe€tion. - It is the conduct 
of juries; the criminal law of Ireland is the fame as that of England, but in the execus 
tion it is fo different, as fcarcely to be known. I believe it isa fact, at leaft I have been 
affured fo, that no man was ever hanged in Ireland for killing another in a duel: the 
fecurity is fuch that nobody ever thought of removing out of the way of juftice, yet there 
have been deaths of that fort, which had no more to do with honour than ftabbing in 
the dark. Ibelieve Ireland is the only country in Europe, 1 am fure it is the only 

art of the Britifh dominions where affociations among men of fortune are neceffary for 
apprehending ravifhers. It is fcarcely credible how many young women have even of 
late years been ravifhed, and carried off in order (as they generally have fortunes) to 
gain to appearance a voluntary marriage. Thefe actions, it is true, are not committed 
by the clafs] am confidering at prefent ; but they are tried by them, and acquitted. I 


think there has been only one man executed for that crime, which is fo common as to 
occafion the affociations | mentioned ; it is to this fupine execution of the law that fuch 
(tance which has the effect of {creening all forts 


enormities are owing. Another circum e 
of offenders, is mes of fortune proteéting them, and making intereft for their acquittal, 


which is attended with a variety of evil confequences. I heard it boafted in the county 
of Fermannagh, that there had not been a man hanged in it for two and twenty years; 
all I concladed from this was, that there had been many a jury who deferved it richly. 
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Let me, however, conclude what I have to obferve on the conduct of the principal 
people refiding in Ireland, that there are great numbers among them who are as liberal 
niall their ideas as any people in Europe; that they have feen the errors which have 
given an ill character to the manners of their country, and done every thing that example 
could effe& to produce a change: that that happy change has been partly effedted, 
and is effeGting every hour, infomuch that a man may go into a vaft variety of families 
which he will find aétuated by no other principles than thofe of the moft cultivated po- 

_ litenefs, and the moft liberal urbanity. 

But I muft now come to another clafs of people, to whofe condué it is almoft en- 
tirely owing, that the character of the nation has not that luftre abroad, which I dare 
affert it will foon very generally merit: this is the clafs of little country gentlemen * + 
tenants, who drink their claret by ‘means of profit rents; jobbers in farms; bucks; 
your fellows with round hats, edged with gold, who hunt in the day, get drunk in the 
evening, and fight the next morning. I fhall not dwell on a fubject fo perfeétly difa. 
greeable, but remark that thefe are the men among whom drinking, wrangling, quare 
reling, fighting, ravifhing, &c. &c. &c. are found as in their native foil; onee to a de- 
gree that made them the peft of fociety; they are growing better, but even now, one or 
two of them got by accident (where they have no bufinefs) jnto better company are 
fufficient very much to derange the pleafures that refult from a liberal converfation. A 
new fpirit; new fafhions; new modes of politenefs exhibited by the higher ranks are 
imitated by the lower, which will, it is to be hoped, put an end to this race of beings ; 

“and either drive their fons and coufins into the army or navy, or fink them into plain * 
farmers like thoms.we have in England, where it is common to fee men with much greater 
property-.without pretending to be gentlemen. I repeat it from the intelligence I re. ~ 
ceived, that even this clafs are very different from what they were twenty years ago, and 
Raprove fo faft that the time will foon come when the national character will not be 

- degraded by any fet. : 

‘That character is upon the whole refpectable : it would be unfair to attribute to the 
nation at large the vices and follies of only one clafs of individuals. ‘Thofe perfons from 
‘whom it is candid to take a general eftimate do credit to their country. That they are 
a people learned, lively, and ingenious, the admirable authors they have produced will 
be an eternal monument ; witnefs their Swift, Sterne, Congreve, Boyle, Berkeley, Steele, 
Farquhar, Southerne, and Goldfmith. Their talent for eloquence is felt, and acknow- 
ledged in the parliaments of both the kingdoms. Our own fervice both by fea and 
land, as well as that (unfortunately for us) of the principal monarchies of Europe fpeak 
their fteady and determined courage. Every unprejudiced traveller who vifits them, 
will be as much pleafed with their chearfulnefs, as obliged by their hofpitality ; and 
will find them a brave, polite, and liberal people. : on 


* This expreffion is not to be taken in a general fenfe, God forbid I thould give this charaéter of all 
country gentlemen of {mall fortunes in Ireland: [have myfelf been acquainted with exceptions, —£ mean 
oaly that in general they are not the moft liberal people in the kingdom, : 
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“DEAR SIRy ages) syle RES et aoe Portrufh; July 20, 1784. 55% 

¥ natural curiofity, and the with I had to trace the whole extent of the Bafaltes © 
a of this country, induced me to makea fhort voyage, fome days ago, to the ifland - » 
-. of Raghery *, which lies fix or feven miles off the north coalt of Antrim, oppofite to © %y: 
 Ballycaitle bay.ici2e ste eee ela Sa ae Re IO: 5, MORO 

© I enjoyed a good deal of pleafure in examining that little fpot, which to me was almoft | 
a new kingdom. and if an account of it can at all contribute to amulé 2n-idle hour of « 
yours, i thall more than double my own gratification, js SE ee ee 
, Though the ifland be not very remote, yet its fituation, fo much expofed to the ~ 
northern ocean, and the turbulence of its irregular tides, have thrown fuch difficulties »-~“* 
in the way of landfmen, thar few have vifited it but from neceffity ; and fome curious |. 
.” arrangements of the columnar bafaltes, with which it abounds, have never been noticed, 
“» xcept by the inhabitants. Rap Secu Gee es asa Pes 
«Sq vilhe chalky fciifls of Raghery, crowned by a venerable covering of brown rock, form 
‘a very beautiful and picturefque appearance as one fails toward them ; and if the tur... 
ied of the fea do not reftrain the eyes and fancy from expatiating around, fuch a’ 
4 dtriking fimi'itude appears between this and the oppofite coaft, as readily fuggefts an ide 
» that the ifland might once have formed a part of the adjoining country, from whence i 
has been difunited by fome violent fhock of nature. ee ae ae 
_g-¥ou, to whom demontftration is familiar, will naturally wonder to fee two fhores," 
feven or eight miles afunder, fo expeditioufly conneéted by fuch a flender andMfanciful” 
aniddle term as apparent fimilitude ; and yet the likenefs is fo ftrong, and attended with 
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® fuch peculiar circumftances, that I do not entirely defpair of prevailing even:on you. t 
- “acknowledge my opinion. as a probable one. : -f ; 
©“ &. It does not appear unreafonable to conclude, that if two pieces of ‘land, feparated™ 
= “from each other by a chafm, be compofed of the fame kind of materials, fimilarly ar-* 
" ganged at equal elevations, thefe different lands might have been originally connected, ~ . 
_.». and the chaim be only accidental. For let_us conceive the materials to be depofited> 
2 <2 py any of the elements: of fire, air, earth, or water, or by any caufe whatever, and it isy 
_ 4 pot likely that: this caufe, otherwife general, fhould in all its. operations regularly flop 
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The materials of which the ifland of Raghery is compofed, are accurately the fame 
as thofe of the oppofite fhore, and. the arrangement anfwers fo clofely, as almoft to de- 
monttrate at firft view their former union. But to explain this more clearly, it will be 
neceflary to give you a general fketch of this whole line of coaft. 

The northern coaft of Antrim feems to have been originally a compaét body of lime- 
ftone rock, confiderably higher than the prefent level of the fea; over which, at fome 
later period, extenfive bodies of vitrifiable flone have becn fuperinduced in a {tate of 
foftnefs. The original calcarious f{tratum appears to be very much deranged and inter- 
rupted by thefe incumbent mafies. In fome places it is depveiled greatly below its an- 
cient level—fhortly after it is borne down to the water’s edge, and can be traced under 
its furface—by and by it dips entirely, and feems irretrievably loft under tne fuperior 
mafs—in a fhort fpace, however, it begins to emerge, aud after a fimilar variation reco- 
vers its original height. 

In this manner, and with fuch repeated viciffitudes of elevation and depreffion, it pur- 
fues a courfe of forty miles along the coaft, from Lough Foyle to Lough Larne. 

It naturally becomes an objedt oft curiofity to enquire what the fubftance is from 
which the lime-ftone feems thus to have fhrunk, burying itfelf (as it were in terror) 
under the covering of the ocean: and on examination it appears to be the columnar 
bafaltes, under which the lime-ftone ftratum is never found, nor indeed does it ever ap- 
proach nearer to it without evident figns of derangement. 

Thus for example :—the chalky cliffs may be difcovered a little eaftward from Port- 
rufh ; after a fhort courfe, they are {uddenly depreffed to the water’s edge under Dun- 
luce caftle, and foon-after loft entirely in paffing near the bafalt hill of Dunluce, whofe 
craigs near-thé fea are all columnar. At the river Bufh the lime-ftone recovers, and 
tkims for a moment along the level of the fea, but immediately vanifhes on approaching 
toward the great baialt promontory of Bengore, under which it is completely loft for 
the fpace of more than three miles. 

Eaftward from thence, beyond Dunfeverick caftle, it again emerges, and rifing to a 
confiderable height, forms a beautiful barrier to White Park bay and the Ballintoy fhore, 
After this it fuffers a temporary depreffion near the bafalt hill of Knockfoghy, and then 
ranges along the coaft as far as Ballycatile bay. 

Fairhead, flanding with magnificence on its mafly columns of bafaltes, again exter. 
minates it; and once again it rifes to the eaftward, and purfues its devious courfe, 
forming, on the Glenarm fhores, aline of coaft the moft fantaftically beautiful that can 
be imagined. 

If this tedious expedition has not entirely worn out your patience, let us now take a 
view of the coaft of Raghery itfelf, from the lofty fummit of Fairhead, which overlooks 
it. Weilward, we fee its white cliffs rifing abruptly from the ocean, correfponding 
accurately in materials and elevation with thofe of the oppoiite fhore, and like them 
crowned with a venerable load of the fame vitrifable rock. Eaftward, we behold it dip 
to the level of the fea, and foon give place to many beautiful arrangements of balalt 
pillars, which form the eaftern end of the ifland, and lie oppofite to the bafaltes of Fair- 
head, affording in every part a reafonable prefumption that the two coafts were formerly 
connected, and that each was created and deranged by the fame caufes extenfively ope- 
rating over both. 

But it is not in thefe larger features alone that the fimilitude may be traced; the 
more minute and accidental circumftances ferve equally well to afcertain it. 

‘Thus an heterogencous mafs of freeftone, coals, iron ore, &c. which forms the eaft 
Side of Ballycaftle bay, and appears qu'te different from the common foffils of the coun- 
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try, may be traced alfo dire@tly oppofite, running into Raghery, with circumftances 
which almoft demonftrably afcertain it to be the fame vein. 

What I would infer from hence is, that this whole coaft has undergone confiderable 
changes in the courfe of fucceffive ages; that thofe abrupt promontories, which now 
run wildly into the ocean, in proud defiance of its boifterous waves, have been rendered 
broken and irregular by fome violent convulfion of nature ; and that the ifland of Rag- 
hery, ftanding as it were jn the midft between this and the Scottifh coaft, may be the 
furviving fragment of a large traét of country which at fome period of time has been 
buried in the deep. 

But I fhall wave this tedious fubject for the prefent, and endeavour to compenfate 
for the drynefs of this letter by fome account of the flate and fingularities of this little 
ifland. 

In the mean time, I muft entreat you will be fo candid as to give me timely notice 
whenever my letters become dull and unentertaining—I fhall otherwife lofe my labour 
to very bad purpofe, as the chief objeét of them is to amufe you. 

Lam, dear Sir, with the greateft refpedt, your affeCtionate, &c. 


LETTER Il. 
DEAR SIR, Portrufh, July 27+ 


THE remarkable hazinefs which has prevailed in our atmofphere, during the whole 
of this fummer, both by fea and land, has been very unfavourable to views along the 
coatt, and even in the fhort trip I made to Raghery, gave me reafon to be apprehenfive 
of miffing our courfe, as the rapidity of the tide foon carries a veffel clear of the ifland. 
However, with the affiftance of a gleam from the meridian fun, we got fafely acrofs the 
channel in the fpace of two or three hours. : 

Raghery is near five miles in length, and about three quarters of a mile in breadth; 
toward the middle it is bent in an angle oppofite to Ballycaftle, and forms a tolerable 
bay, affording good anchorage, in dcep water with a ftiff clay bottom; but a welterly 
wind raifes fuch a heavy fwell all along this coaft, that few veffels can ride out a gale 
from that quarter. 

its tides are very remarkable. Here it is that the great body of water which 
flows from the ocean during the flood tide, to fupply the north part of the Irifh channel, 
is firit confined and broken in its courfe; and a large portion of it is returned near the 
weft end of the ifland, in a counter tide, which fupplies all the loughs and bays for the 
fpace of thirty miies, ranning toward the weft, along the counties of Antrim, Derry, 
and Donegall ; while in the mean time the true tide of flood runs toward the ealt, at 
the diftance of a few miles from the coatt, parallel to the former. 

From fuch eddies as this, many fingular irregularities arife, and in feveral places the 
tide from the weltward (or the flood tide, as they denominate it) appears to flow nine 
hours, while the ebb continues only three. 

Seamen, who are accuftomed to navigate along this coaft, know well how to ufe thefe 
different ftreams to good purpofe. For example: a thip leaving Dublin with the flood 
tide (which cozies into the Inth channel from the fouthward) may with a leading wind 
reach the county of Down; there the veffel will fall in with the northern tide of ebb, 
jutt then beginning to return to the ocean. With the affiftance of this current, and the 
fame leading breeze, the fhip may fetch the ie of Raghery; where a judicious pilot, 
inflead of oppofing the returning tide of flood, may drop inc a northern eddy, which 

will 
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will carry him as far as Lough Swilly; where the true tide of ebb will again receive 
him, and bear his fhip out of the weftern ocean. ; 

‘Thus by prudent management may he enjoy the advantage of four different fucceffive 
tides, all favourable to his voyage. 

The weftern winds (which prevail here during far the greater part of the year) fweeping 
with an uninterrupted blaft over the Atlantic Ocean, roil a moft formidable wave along 
this coaft, of which I had fome experience in croffing to the ifland. The day was un- 
comnnonly flill, not a breath of wind to rufle the water, and yet a heavy majeftic fwell, 
ever heaving forward feemed to threaten ruin to our boat, and frequently hid from view 
even the lofty promontory of Fairhead. From this unruflled furfice, however, there 
was not the flighteft danger to be apprehended, and our veffel rofe and defcended on 
the glafly wave with entire fecurity. How changed was this fccne in the courfe of a few 
hours! ‘The moment that the ebb began to return to the ocean, rufhing in oppofition 
to this weftern fwell, all was confufion and tumult. The long wave which had jut be. 
fore rolled forward in filent majefty, was now fretted and broken into a tempeltuous 
fea, which the ftouteft boats dare not encounter, and even the beft fhips with to avoid. 

‘This alternate fcene of peace and war takes place twice every day, and it is by attention 
to this circumftance that the paflage is made with tolerable fecurity. . 

The little skiff in which I navigated was built of very flight materials, and did not 
feem to me well calculated to buffet thefe ftormy feas. I obferved that we had received 
a good deal of water into it; and on exprefling my uneafinefs that there was no 
vifible means of throwing it out, one of the men inftantly took off his brogue, with which 
‘he foon cleared the veflel of water, and put it on his foot again without feeming to feel 
the flighteft inconvenience from the wetnefs of it; leaviag me quite at eafe on the fub« 
ject of pumping the veffel. 

Raghery contains about twelve hundred inhabitants, and is rather over peopled, as 
there is no confiderable manufa@ture which might give employment to any fuperfluous 
hands *. : 

The cultivated land is kindly enough, and produces excellent barley. In a plentiful 
year fix hundered pounds worth of this grain has Veen exported from it. The crai 
pafturage fattens a finall, but delicious breed of fheep. Even its inhofpitable rocks fup- 
ply to the hand of induftry a rich fource of wealth, in the fea-weed it affords for the 
manufacture cf kelp, which, under an indulgent landlord, often goes near to pay the 
Whole rent of the ifland tf. 

: e 


* From a cenfus fince held by the prieft of the ifland, in order to lay a tax of one fhilling on each perfon 
above the age of fixteen years, for the purpofe of ereeting a mafe-houfe, it eppears that the numbers aaoting 
to eleven hundred ; there are*one hundred and forty families, which almoit average at the rate of ef int 
perfous to cach family. The cenfus has produced a great deal of uneafinefs ‘in the Mand, from an 9 eon 
that one perfon will die during the year in each family fo numbered. P 

+ This year an hundred tons of kelp have been exported from Raghery, which was bought by the linen 
bleachers of the north of Ircland, at sl 5s. per ton, the whole amounting to more than 52gh. She aiinial 
rent of the iffind is but 6col. ‘Hhis entire manufa€ture is carried on by women and children while the 
men are employed in more hazardous fervices. At low water the fea-weed is cut from the rocks and 
fpread ont before the fun to dry; at night it is made up in little parcels, which are opened and thaken out 
again whenever the weather permits; this procefs is continued till the weed. becomes dry enongh to be 
“burnt. A hole is then made in the ground, and a litle temporary kiln ere&ted, of loofe flones, in which 
the weed is cautinnfly and gradualty burned. During this procefs the vevetable falr, and every thin not 
eapable of being eafily diflipated by the fire, melts, and coalefces in one mafs at the bottom of the k ine ta 
this flate it is exported, no means having been yet eftablifhed here, or in any part of the adjoining coal t 
purify the alkaline falt from the various mixtures of marine falt, &c, with which it abounds. ie 
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The horfes, as well as the fheep, are fmall in kind, but extremely ferviceable, and 
fure footed beyond conception. Of this I had a ftrong proof in a little expedition 
which I made through the ifland with Mr. Gage, the hofpitable proprietor of it. You 
mutt know it was but the other day thespeople of Raghery recollected that a road might 
be {ome convenience to them, fo that in our excurfion we were obliged to follow the 
old cuftom of riding over precipices, which would not appear contemptible, even to a 
man that enjoyed the full ufe of his legs. 

It feems my horfe, though fifteen or fixteen years old, had never before felt a bridle 
in his mouth, and after many attempts to fhake it off, in a very critical fituation, on 
the top of a very rugged precipice, he refufed to proceed one {tep further, while this 
incumbrance impeded him. Having no other refource I was obliged tocomply, and 
was carried over an excceding dangerous heap of rocks, with a degrec of caution which 
amazed me in the midft of my terrors. 

It is fomewhat fingular that this ifland fhould not contain any native quadruped, except 
thofe univerfal travellers the rats*, and the little threw moufe which is fometimes 
found, But the various tribes of foxes, hares, rabbits, badgers, &c. for which ir might 
afford excellent fhelter, and which abound on the oppofite fhore, are here unknown. 
A few brace of hares indeed were lately introduced by the proprietor, which bid fair 
to produce a large increafe. 

A good many ycars ago, Lord Antrim gave orders to his huntfman to tranfport a 
couple of foxes into the ifland, for the purpofe of propagating that precious breed of 
animals. But the inhabitants affembled in confternation, and having fubfcribed each a 
hank of yarn, prevailed on the huntfman to difobey orders. However he was fharp 
cnough to take the hint, and for fome years paid his annual vifit to Raghery, for the 
purpofe of raifing a regular tribute, to fave the poor iflanders from thofe defolating 
invaders. 3 

The inhabitants are a fimple, laborious and honeft race of people, and poffefs a: 
degree of affection for their ifland which may very much furprife a firanger. Ini con- 
verfation they always talk of Ireland as a foreign kingdom, and really have fcarcely any 
intercourfe with it except in the way of their little trade. A common and heavy curfe 
among them is—‘* May Ireland be your hinder end.” : 

From this amor patria avifes their great population, notwithftanding the perils which 
attend their turbulent coaft, as they never entertain a thought of trying to better their for- 
tune, by fettling in any of the neighbouring towns of Antrim. 

The tedious proceffes of civil law are little known in Raghery; and indeed the af- 
fe&tion which they bear to their landlord, whom they always fpeak of by the endearing 
name of matter, togéther with their own fimplicity of manners, renders the interference 
of the civil magiftrate very unneceflary. The feizure of a cow or a horfe, for a few 
days, to bring the defaulter to a fenfe of duty ; or a copious draught of falt-water from 
the furrounding occan in criminal cafes, forms the greater part of the fanctions and 
punifhments of the ifland. Ifthe offender be wicked beyond hope, banifhment to Ire- 
Jand is the dernier refort, and foon frees the community trom this peltilential member. 

In a fequeftered ifland like this, one would expeét to find bigoted fuperftition flourith 
fuccefsfully under the aufpices of the Romifh church ; but the fimplicity of the iflanders 
does not fofter any uncharitable tenets, and, contrary te one’s expe¢tation, they are 


* Thad fome hope. that the native black rat of this kingdom, might have fecured a retreat in this fe- 
queftered ifland, but in vain, their powerful northern enemies, with the cruelty of the old Danes, Lut with 
more fuccefs, have utterly exterminated the natives, and the rat of Norway has completely extended his 
watteful dominion over Raghery. 
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neither grofsly fuperftitious, nor rank bigots, but have been known to hold the unchrif- 
‘4ian doétrines of their late Spanith prielt in great contempt; nay, in cafes of neceffity 
they do not {cruple to apply for affiftance to the Proteftant minifter. Of their good will 
to the eftablithed church, they give an annual proof which one rarely finds in any other 
part of Ireland: the minifter’s tythe amounts to about tool. per annum, and when the 
iflanders have got in their own harveft, they give the parfon a day with their horfes and 
ears, and bring the entire tythe home to his farm yard. 

The chief defideratum of the iflanders is a phyfician, the want of whom they feem to 
eonfider as their greateft misfortune, though their matter appears to be of a very diffe- 
rent fentiment; and indeed the remarkable population of Raghery makes much in fa- 
your of his opinion. 

Small as this {pot is, one can neverthelefs trace two different characters among its inha- 
bitants. The Kenramer, or weftern end, is craggy and mountainous, the land in the 
vallies is rich and well cultivated, but the coaft deftitute of harbours. A fingle native 
is here known to fix his rope to a ftake driven into the fummit of .a precipice, and from 
thence, alone, and wnaflifted, to fwing down the face of a rock in queft of the.nefts 
of fea fowl. From hence aftivity, bodily ftrength, and felf-dependence, are eminent 
among the Kenramer men, ‘Want of intercourfe with ftrangers has preferved many pe- 
culiarities, and their native Irifh feems to be the univerfal language. : 

The Ufhet end, on the contrary, is barren in its foil, but more open and well fup- 
plied with little harbours ; hence its inhabitants are become fifhermen, are accuftomed 
to make fhort voyages, and to barter. Intercourfe with ftrangers has rubbed off many 
of their peculiarities, and the Englifh language is well underftood and generally {poken 
among them. . 

This diftinétion I fear may feem foolifhly fpeculative, confidering the diminutive ob- 
jeét of it, and yet I affure you it is a matter of fatt; and the inhabitants themfelves 
‘are fo well aware of it, that in perilous fituations different offices and ftations are ap- 
pointed to each, according as he is-an Ufhet or Kenramer man. ; 

Raghery has formerly been as it were a ftepping-ftone between the Irifh and Scottifh 
coatts, which the natives of each country alternately ufed in their various expeditions, 
and for which they frequently fought. . 

_ A number of fall tumuli were lately opened in a little plain about the middle of 
the ifland, probably the monuments of fo many heroes who in former ages had fallen 
honourabiy in this very field of battle. The chief himfelf lay in a ftone coffin, and 
befide him an earthen veffel ftood, which, by the refiduum {till vifible, feemed for- 
‘ merly to have contained an offering of blood, or fome perifhable animal fubftance. Within 
the tumuli lay a confiderable number of human bones, the remains of more ignoble 
men who might have fallen by the like fate of war. , 

Brazen {words, and {ear heads of the fame metal, found in this plain, bear ftrong 
evidence of the bloody fcenes which have been tranfacted here in remote ages. A 
large filver fibula was found in one of the tumuli, which is depofited in the mufeum 
of Trinity college, Dublin; the workmanthip is good, and argues confiderable fkill in 
the artift. . > ; 

The traditions of the country do not go beyond the obfcure period of Scottifh and 
Danifh incurfions, which have alternately ravaged and depopulated the ifland. The 
memory of a cruel maflacre, perpetrated by a Scottith clan (1 think the Campbells} 
remains fo ftrongly imprefled on the minds of the prefent inhabitants, that no perfon 
-of that name is allowed to fettle in the ifland. 


During 
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-> During the difturbances if Scotland, which fucceeded the appointment of Baliol te 
the crown of that kingdom, Robert Bruce was driven out and obliged to take fhelter, 
with a friend of his, in the ifle of Raghery*. However hig enemies purfued him even 
to this remote fpot and forced him to.embark in a little fkiif, and feek refuge on the 
ocean. The remains of a fortrefs are yet vifible on the northern angle of the ifland, 
celebrated for the defence which this hero made in it, and {till known by the name of 
Robert Bruce’scaftle. ‘The antiquity of this building is therefore not much lefs than 
five hundred years; it may indeed be confiderably older, as the time which Bruce fpent 
in Raghery was fcarcely fufficient for the purpofe of erecting it.” 

One thing concerning this caftle is worth remarking, that the lime of which it is built, 
has been burned with feacoal, the cinders of which are {till vifible in it, and bear fo 
ftrong a refemblance to the cinder of the Ballycaftle coal, as makes it extremely probable 
that our information concerning the colleries of that place were far from being an ori- 
ginal difcovery. Indeed there is reafon to believe that they were both well known, and 
extenfively wrought at a period of time when few people imagine the civilization or 
finances of this kingdom were equal to fo expenfive an undertaking t. : 

But this is a curious fubjeét, and I fhall take fome other opportunity of giving you 
more information when you may not be fatigued with fo large, and I fear fo tedious a 


letter. ‘ 


LETTER II. 2 
DEAR SIR, Portrufh, July 300»: 


IN my return from Raghery, I {pent a few days at Ballycaftle, a town pretty cont 
fiderable in this part of the world, which has been almoft entirely the creation of one 
man, a Mr. Boyd, who died fome years ago. A 

According to the Perfian fyftem of moral duties }, it is likely Ireland cannot boaft of 
an individual who has more fully difcharged his truft than old Mr. Boyd ;—not poffefled 
of any confiderable fortune, not fupported by powerful natural connexions, nor en- 
dowed with any very fuperior talents, this man opened public roads, formed a harbour, 
built a town, eftablifhed manufaétures, and lived to fee a wild and lawlefs country be 
come populous, cultivated, and civilized. In the moft literal fenfe his foul feems to have 
animated this little colony ; in him it enjoyed life and ftrength, and with him all vigeur 
and animation perifhed. By an ill-judged diftribution of his fortune, and various un- 
toward and unforefeen accidents, the manfaétures of glafs were neglected, the breweries 
and tanneries were mifmanaged, the harbour became choaked with fand, and even the 
collieries (from particular circumftances) are not wrought with fuch fpirit as the prefer 


* «© Rex ipfe cum uno plerumque comite, interim folus, per loca maxime inculta pererrabat, et cum ne 
fic quidem fibi tutus a civium perfidia et hoftium crudelitate videretur, in ASbudas, ad veterem quendam 
amicum tranfmiftt?? Jt is probable this was the time when Bruce came to Raghery. Buchanan’s Hilt. Scot. 

Fordun, Barbour, &c. {pecially mention his refidence in Rachlin. J.P.) * - . 

+ It may perhaps be imagined that the coals have been brought from Britain; but a little refleCtion will 
fhew that to be extremely improbable, even fo late as the time of Robert Brace. It was but jult then that 
the Englifh themfelves had difcovered the ufe of fea-coal asa fuel; and we find in the time of Edward I. that, 
after being tried in London, they were immediately prohibited on a haity opinion, that the vapour was 
noxious to the health of the inhabitants. It is not therefore to be readily believed, that at this early period 
England could have had any extenfive export trade in coals: or, if fo, it muft have been to fome populous 
and civilized country, to fome fafe harbour, to a'great and commercial town ; but, at the time we {peak of, 
the Britifh charts do not lay down a fingle village in all this line of coaft. i 

t * Faire un enfant, et labourer un champ.” Vide Montefquieu’s Perfian Letters, 
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proprietor would with to exert. In fhort, this gentleman conftructed a moft excellent 
machine, but unfortunately left it without any permanent principle of motion. 

The eaftern fide of Ballycaftle terminates in the bald promontory of Fairhead. Be- 
tween this and the town lie the collieries, in an abrupt bank which overhangs the fea. 
Ships, however, cannot derive much advantage from this circumftance, as the unfhel- 
tered fituation of the place, and the prevailing weftern winds, make a delay on the coalt 
extremely dangerous, and renders it difficult to embark the coals. 

The different foffils which generally lie above the coal, are till, or flate-coal, iron ore, 
and freeftone *. 

Ie unfortunately happens that thefe beds (like moft of the foflils of this kingdom 
which are formed in layers) dip, or underlie, to the fouthward ; hence it follows, that 
when an horizontal adit, or level, has been pufhed forward to the bed of coal, from the 
iteep bank which faces toward the north, the men, in following the mine, are obliged 
to work downward, and have no means of carrying off the water ; whereas if the dip 
of the beds were in the contrary direction, (that is, toward the north,) the work mutt be 
all uphill, by which the loaded waggons would have an eafy defcent outward, and all 
the water mutt conftantly flow off toward the fea. : 

Tn my laft letter I mentioned fome reafons which might induce one to think that thefe 
collieries were wrought at a very remote period of time; but an accidental difcovery 
has lately put that matter beyond doubt, and has laid open a very curious circumftance 
in the ancient hiftory of this country. 

About twelve years ago the workmen, in pufhing forward a new adit toward the 

.coal, unexpectedly broke through the rock { into a cavern. The hole which they 
epened was not large, and two young lads were made to creep, in with candles, to ex- 
plore this new region. They accordingly went forward, and entered an extenfive laby- 
rinth branching off into numerous apartments, in the mazes and windings of which 
they were at tall completely loft. After various vain attempts to return, their lights were _ 
extinguifhed, and they fat down together in utter defpair of an efcape from this dreary 
dungeon. In the mean time, the people without in the drift were alarmed for their 
fafety ; freth hands were employed, a paflage was at laft made for the workmen, and 
the two unfortunate adventurers extricated after a whole night’s imprifonment. 

On examining this fubterranean wonder, it was found to be a complete gallery which 
had been driven forward many hundred yards to the bed of coal ;—that it branched off 
into various chambers where the miners had carried on their different works ;—that 
pillars were left at proper intervals, to fupport the roof; in fhort, it was found to be 
an extenfive mine, wrought by a fet of people, at leaft as expert in the bufinefs as ihe 
prefent generation. Some remains of the tools, and even the bafkets ufed in the works, 
were difcovered, but in fuch a ftate, that on being touched they immediately fell to 
powder. : 


* I was very much pleafed with the difcovery of a natural procefs among thefe foffils, not very unlike our 
artificial one for making cry{tals of artificial vitriol, You know that martial or green vitriol is a falt formed 
from the calx of iron united to the vitriolic acid, and that the component parts of fulphur are phlogifton, 
or the principle of inflammability, united to the vitriolic acid. It fo happens that a thin layer of iron ore 
lies immediately over a bed of coal; in the places where this is expofed to the air and weather, the fulphur 
of the coal becomes decompofed, lofing its phlogifton, while its other principle, namely the vitriolic acid, 
ee = the calx of the iron, forms cryftals of green vitriol, which lie in confiderable quantity between 
the two layers. ‘i 

+ The Tait is carried along the fide of a courfe of hard rock, which cuts all the layers of coal, running 
north and fouth in a direétion perpendicular to the horizon. It is called here a Gaur or March, and I ap- 
prehend is the fame as what the Cornish miners call a Crofs Golan. 

2 : The 
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The antiquity of this work is pretty evident from hence, that there does not remain 
the moft remote tradition of it in the country ; butit is {till more ftrongly demonftrable 
from a natural procefs which has taken place fince its formation, for ftalactite pillars 
had been generated, reaching from the roof of the pit to the floor; and the fieds and 
fupports were found covered with fparry incruftations, which the prefent workmen do 
not obferve to be depofited in any definite portion of time. 

The people of this place attribute thefe works to the Danes; but a very flight con- 
fideration of the matter muft fatisfy any one that this opinion is ill founded. The 
Danes were never peaceable pofleflors of Ireland, but always engaged in bloody wars 
with the natives; in which they were alternately vi€tors and vanquifhed. Like the eaf- 
tern defcendants of Ifhmael, they ftood at perpetual bay with all the world, their hand 
againft every man, and every man’s hand againft them. : : 

It is not furely to the tumultuary and barbarous armies of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, whofe harveft of wealth and power could only be expected from the rapid dnd 
hazardous ravages of war, that we are to attribute the flow and toilfome operations of 
peace which are carried on only where population, civilization, and trade flourifh in an 
extreme degree. 

While Ireland lay yet proftrate and gafping under the fatal wounds received in a 
bloody ftruggle of two hundred years, againft thofe northern invaders, the Englith, 
under Henry II. made their fuccefsful inroad, and eafily eftablifhed themfelves in a 
feeble and diftraéted country; from which time, till the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, this ifland prefents nothing to our view but a wafteful {cene of mifery and defola~ 
tion. That thefe colleries could have been wrought during this period feems extremely 
improbable. ‘We are all along execrated by the Englifh writers as a nation of barba- 
rians, and our country curfed as a wildernefs of forefts and bogs. It is not then to be 


fuppofed that a favage people fhould ranfack the bowels of the earth for coal, while 


their woods and bogs afforded fuch abundant fuel to their hand. 

Upon the whole, during the dreary interval of near a thoufand years, from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century, it is in vain to look for the laboured works of induf- 
try and peace, in a kingdom where war was the only trade, and where all property 
turned on the edge of the fword*. 


LETTER IV. 
DEAR SIR, Portrufh, Auguft 3. 


IN riding from Ballycaftle to Portruth, I went a fhort way off the beaten road, to - 


fee a whimfical little fifhing rock, connected to the main land by. a very extraordinary 
flying bridge ; it is called Carrick-a-rede, (or the rock in the road,) and lies fomewhat 
ealtward from Ballintoy, on a moft romantic fhore. I was quite delighted with the 
pi€turefque appearance of this little fanciful fithery, of which 1 muft beg leave to give 
youa fhort account ; however, as I am a great advocate in favour of Mr. Locke’s fyftem 
of a di€tionary of pictures, in preference to a di€tionary of tedious defcriptions, I fhall 
inclofe you a drawing of Carrick-a-rede, from a fketch which my draftiman made on 
the fpot. : 

At a particular feafon of the year the falmon fifh come along the coaft in queft of the 
different rivers in which they annually caft their fpawn. In this expedition the fith ge« 


* Some extraneous remarks on Irifh antiquities are omitted, 
nerally 
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nerally {wim pretty clofe to the fhore, that they may not mifs their port; and the fifher- 
men, who are well aware of this coafting voyage of the falmon, take care to projeét their 
nets at fuch places as may be moft convenient for intercepting them in their courfe. 

Ir fo happens that Carrick-a-rede is the only place on this abrupt coaft which is fuited 
for the purpofe. Here then, or no where, mutt be the fifhery ; but how to get at the 
rock is the queftion, A chafm full fixty feet in breadth, and of a depth frightful to 
look at, feparates it from the adjacent land, in the bottom of which the fea breaks with 
an uninterrupted roar over the rocks; the ifland itfelf ‘is inacceflible on every fide ex- 
cept one f{pot, where under the fhelter of an impending’ rock, a luxuriant herbage 
flourithes ; but the wildnels of the coaft, and the turbulence of the fea, make it very 
difficult to land here. 

In this perplexity there is really no refource, except in attempting to throw a bridge 
of ropes from the main land to the ifland, which accordingly the fifhermen every year ac- 

“complifh * in a very fingular manner : two ftrong cables are extended acrofs the gulph 
by an expert climber, and faftened firmly into iron rings mortifed into the rock on both 
fides ; between thefe ropes a number of boards, about a foot in breadth, are laid in 
fucceflion, fupported at intervals by crofs cords; and thus the pathway is formed, 
which, though broad enough to bear a man’s foot with tolerable convenience, does by 
no means hide from view the pointed rocks; and raging fea beneath, which in this fitua- 
tion exhibit the fatal effects of a fall, in very ftrong colouring : while the fwingings and’ 
undulations of the bridge itfelf, and of the hand rope, which no degree of tenfion can 
prevent in fo great a length, fuggeft no very comfortable feelings to perfons of weak 
nerves. Upon’ the whole, it is a beautiful bridge in the fcenery of a landfcape, but a 
frightful one in real life. ; 

‘The mode of fithing on this coaft is different from any I have feen, perhaps it may 
be new to you: * : 

The net is projected direCtly outward from the fhore, with a flight bend, forming a 
dofom in that direction in which the falmon ‘come: from the remote extremity a rope 
is brought obliquely to another »part of the fhore, by which the met may be {wept round 
at pleafure, and drawn to the land; a heap of fmall ftones is then prepared for each 
perfon : all things being ready, foon as the watchman perceives the fifh advancing to the 
net, he gives the watch-word +: immediately fome of the fifhermen feize the oblique 
rope, by which the net is bent round to inclofe the falmon, while the reft keep up an 
inceflant cannonade with their ammunition of ftones, to prevent the retreat of the fith 
till the net has been completely pulled round them ; after which they all join forces, 
and drag the net and fith quietly to the rocks. 

The falmon fifheries on the fea-coaft, and in the rivers of the north of Ireland, have 
fometimes been very preduttive, affording a valuable cargo for the Iralian markets 
during the time of Lent: the abundance of fifh may in fome meafure be inferred from 
hence, that fourteen hundred falmon (as I am informed) have been taken in the river 
‘Bann at once hauling the net ; and what is almoft equally remarkable, near one thou- 
fand were caught at the fucceeding haul. At prefent, however, the fifheries are but 
{canty, and it is the prevailing opinion, that too great fuccefs of the river fitheries has 
undone them, by deftroying the mother falmon, which fhould be allowed free paffage 
through the rivers to caft their fpawn. 


* This bridge is only thrown acrofs during the time of the falmon fithery, which is carried on in thefam- 
met months, : 
+ At Portruth the word is tarrying. 


Now 
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Now that I am got upon the fubject of fithing, let me tell you of an amufing inflance 
of fagacity which I had an opportunity of feeing a fhort time ago, in a water-dog of this 
country, who had become a moft excellent fifher : 

In riding from Portrush to the Giant’s Caufeway with fome company, we had occa- 
fion to ford the river Bufh, near the fea; and as the fifhermen were going to haul their 
net, we {topped to fee their fuccefs: As foon as the dog perceived the men to move, 
he inftantly ran down the river of his own accord, and took poft in the middle of it, on 
fome fhallows where he could occafionly run or fwim, and in this pofition he placed him. 
felf, with all the eagernefs and attention fo ftrongly obfervable in a pointer dog, who 

fets his game :—We were for fome time at a lofs to apprehend his fcheme, but the event 

fatisfied us, and amply juftified the prudence of the animal; for the fifh, when they 
feel the net, always endeavour to make direétly out to fea. Accordingly one of the 
falmon, efcaping from the net, rufhed down the ftream with great velocity, toward the 
ford, where the dog ftood to receive him at an advantage. A very diverting chafe now 
commenced, in which, from the fhallownefs of the water, we could difcern the whole 
track of the fith, with all its rapid turnings and windings. After a fmart purfuit, the 
dog found himfelf left confiderably behind, in confequence of the water deepening, by 
which he had been reduced to the neceflity of {wimming. But inftead of following 
this defperate game any longer, he readily gave it over, and ran with all his fpeed 
dire€tly down the river, till he was fure of being again fea-ward of the falmon, where he 
took poft as before in his pointer’s attitude. Here the fith a fecond time met him, and 
a freth purfuit enfued, in which, after various attempts the falmon at laft made its way 
out to the fea, notwithftanding all the ingenious and vigorous exertions of its purfuer. 

Though the dog did not fucceed at this time, yet 1 was informed that it was no un- 
ufual thing for him to run down his game; and the fifhermen affured me. that he was 
of very great advantage to theni, by turning the falmon toward the nes; in which point 
of view his efforts in fome meafure correfponded with the cannonade of ftones which I 
mentioned at Carrick-a-rede. . 

During the whole of the chafe this fagacious animal feemed plainly to have two olu 
jeéts in view ; one to feize his game, if poifible, and the other, to drive it toward the 
net when the former failed; each of which he managed with a degrce of addrefs and 
ingenuity extremely interefting and amazing. ’ 

tt is fomewhat unaccountable that mankind fhould look with fo much horror and dif- 
guit on any remote fimilitude, which fome of the brute creation bear to the human per- 
fon and features, and Ps dwell with pleafure on much nearer approaches toward their 
prerogative faculty of reafon. At leaft thus much I am certain of, that we faw.the 
exertions of this creature with infinite delight, and our regard for him feemed to increafe 
in proportion as our idea of his excellence increafed. Perhaps it may be, that a con- 
cioufnefs of decided fuperiority in the latter cafe, makes us obferve the ingenuity of 
lower animals, without the allay of any uncafinefs from an apprchenfion of rivalfhip. 


: » LETTER V. : 
DEAR SIR, Portrufh, Auguft 6. 
YOU would hardly believe how little remains of Irith hiftory, language, or cuftoms, 
are to be traced in this part of the country: the revolutions which it has undergone, in 
confequence of forfeitures to the Englifh, and the encroachments of the Scots, have 
overturned every remnant of its original ftate. 
3 During 
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During the time that the Englifh were endeavouring to extend their pale, in every 
direction from the metropolis of the kingdom, over a defperate but difunited enemy, 
the Scottith clan of MacDonalds, who by an intermarriage had got footing in Ireland, 
began their ravages on the northern coaft of Antrim; and by the powerful fupport 
which they received from Cantire, and the weltern ifles of Scotland, eftablithed their 
dominion over a tract of country nearly forty miles in length. ; 

As the people of thofe days generally followed the fortune of their chief, the greater 
part of the native Irifh who furvived thefe bloody fcenes, tranfplanted tl:emfelves elfe+ 
where, while the Scots remained peaceable poffeffors of the field ; hence the old tradi- 
tions and cuftoms of the country were entirely loft; and the few who fpeak the Celtic 
language at all ufe a kind of mixed dialect, called here Scotch Irifh, which is but im- 
perfectly underftood by the natives of either country. 

The prefent poffeffors are in general an induftrious thrifty race of people. ‘They 
haye a great deal of fubftantial civility, without much courtefy to relieve it, and fet it off 
to the belt advantage. The bold ideas of rights and privileges, which feem infeparable 
from. their Prefbyterian church, renders them apt to be ungracious and litigious in their 
dealings. On the whole, the middling and lower ranks of people in this quarter of the 
kingdom, are a valuable part of the community: but one mutt eftimate their worth as 
a miner does his ore, rather by its weight than its fplendor. 

‘There are three or four old caftles along the coaft, fituated in places extremely diffi- 
cult of accefs, but their early hiftories are for the greater part loft. ‘The moft remark. 
able of thefe is the caftle of Dunluce, which is at prefent in the poffeffion of the Antrim 
family. It is fituated in a fingular manner on an ifolated abrupt rock, which projects 
into the fea, and feems as it were fplit off from the terra firma. Over the intermediate 
chafm lies the only approach to the caftle, along a narrow wall, which has been built 
fomewhat like a bridge, from the rock to the adjoining land; and this circumftance 

. muft have rendered it almoft impregnable before the invention of artillery. It appears, 
however, that there was originally another narrow wall, which ran acrofs the chafm, 
parallel to the former, and that by laying boards over thefe, an eafy paflage might oc- 
cafionally be made for the benefit of the garrifon. 

The walls of this caftle are built of columnar bafaltes, many joints of which are 
placed in fuch a manner as to fhew their polygon fections ; and in orfe of the windows 
of the north fide, the architeé has contrived to {play off the wall neatly enough, by 
making ufe of the joints of a pillar whofe angle was {ufficiently obtufe to fuit his purpofe. 

The original lord of this caftle and its territories, was an Irith chief, called M‘Quillan, 
of whom little is known, except that, like moft of his countrymen, he was hofpitable, 
brave, and improvident ; unwarily allowing the Scots to grow ia ftrength, until they 
contrived to beat him out of all his poffeffions, 

In the courfe of my expeditions through this country, 1 met with an old manufeript 
account of the fettlement of the Scotch here, of which I fhail give you a fhort extract. 
It will ferve in a good meafure to thew the barbarous ftate of the inhabitants in the fix- 
teenth century, and the manner in which property was fo readily transferred from one 
mafter to another. 

The manufcript is in the hands of the MacDonalds, and therefore moft likely fpeaks 
rather in their favour. 

“ About the year 1580, Coll. MacDonald came with a parcel of men from Can- 
tire to Ireland, to affift Tyrconnel againft great O’Neal, with whom he was then at 
war, 
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© In paffing through the Root * of the county of Antrim, be was civilly received 
and hofpitably entertained by Mac Quiilan, who was then lord and mafter of the 
Root. 

‘* At that time therg was a war between Mac Quiilaa and the men beyond the river 
Bann; for the cuftom of’ tis people was to rob from every one, and the ftrongeft 
party carried j it, be ip right or wrong. 

** On the day when Coll. Mac Donald was taking his departure to proceed on his 
journey to ‘Pyrconn nell Mac Quillan, who was not equal in war to his favage neigh- 
bours, called together hs militia, or gallogtoghs, to PEVENEE his aftr BOE ON er the Bann j ; 
and Mac Donald, thinkiz ‘ 

after having been fo kindly treated, fent one of his ‘gentlemen vi an offer of nis re 
vice in the field, 

*¢ Mac Quillan was right well pleafed with the offer, and declared it to be a perpetual 
obligation to him and his pofturity. So Mac Quiilan and the Highlanders went aga att 
the enemy, and where there was a cow taken oun Mac Quillan’s people before, there 
were two reftored back : after which Mac Quillan and Coll. Mac Donald veturned back 
with a great prey, and without the lofs of a man. 

“* Winter then drawing nigh, Mac Quillan gave Coll. Mac Donald an invitation to 
ftay with him at his caille, advifing him to fettle himfelf until the fpring, and quarter 
lis men up and down the Root. This Coll. Mac Donald gladly accepted ; and ‘n the 
mean time fedyced Mac Quillan’s daughter, and privately married her ; on which ground 
the Scots afterward founded their claim to Mac Quillan’s territories. . 

« The men weye quartered two and two through the Root ; that is to fay, one of Mac 
Quillan’s gailogloghs and a Highlander in every tenant's houfe. 

* Tt fo happened that the galloglogh, according to cuftom, befides his ordinary, was 
entitled to a meather ¢ of milk as a privilege: this the Highlanders efteemed to be a 
great affront ; and at laft one of them afked his landlord, * Why do you not give me 
milk as you give to the other?’ The galloglogh immediately mad: anfwer, * Would 
you, a Highland beggar as you are, compare yourfelf to me, or any of Mac Quillan’s 
galloglog hs ? 

“« The poor honeft tenant, (who was heartily tired of them both) faid ¢ Pray, gentle. 
men, I'll open the two doors, and you may go and fight it out in the fair fields, and 
he that has the victory let him take milk and all to himfelf.’ 

‘* The combat énded in the death of the galloglogh; after which (as my manufcript 
fays) the Highlander came in again and dined heartily. 

«© Mac Quillan’s gallogloghs immediately aflembled to demand fatisfaction ; andi ina 
council which was held, where the conduct of the Scots was debated, their great and 
dangerous power, and the difgrace arifing from the feduction of Mac Quillan’s daugh- 
ter, it was agreed that each galloglogh fhould kill his comrade Highlander by night, and 
their lord and mafter with them; but Coll. Mac Donald’s wife difcovered the plot, and 
told it to her hufband. So the "Highlanders fled in the night time, and efcaped to the 
ifland of Raghery. 

“ From this beginning, the Mac Donalds and Mac Quillans entered on a war, and 
continued to worry each other for half a century, till the Englith power became fo fu- 
perior in Ireland, that both partits made an appeal to James I., who had juft then 
afcended the throne of England. 











* A term by which this north-weft part of the county of Antrim is always denominated. 
} A veffel commonly ufed by the old Irifh, formed out of one folid piece of wood, and moft commonly 
of a triangular fhape. 
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“ James had a‘predile€tion for his Scotch countryman, the Mac Donald, to whom 
he made over by patent four great baronies, including, along with other lands, all poor 
Mac Quillan’s poffeffions. However, to fave fome appearance of juitice, he gave to 
Mac Quillan a grant of the great barony of Enifhowen, the old territory of O‘Dogherty, 
and fent to him an account of the whole decifion by Sir John Chichefter. 

* Mac Quillan was extremely mortified at bis ill fuccefs, and very difconfolate at the 
difficulties which attended the tranfporting bis poor people over the river Bann, and the 
Lough Foyle, which lay between him and his new territory. The crafty Englifhman, 
taking advantage of his fituation, by an offer of fome lands which lay nearer his old do- 
minions, perfuaded him to cede his title to the barony ef Enithowen. And thus the 
Chichefters, who afterwards obtained the title of Earls of Donegall, became poffeifed of 
this great eftate; and honeft Mac Quillan {ettled himfelf in one far inferior to Eni. 
fhowen. 

* One ftory more ie the manufcript) of Mac Quillan. The eftate he got in ex- 
change for the barony of Enwhowen was called Clanreaghurkie *, which was far inade- 
quate to fupport the old hofpitality of the Mac Quillans. Bury Oge Mac Quillan fold 
this land to one of Chichefter’s relations, and having got his new-granted eftate into one 
bag, was very generous and hofpitable as long as the bag lafled. And {o (continues 
the manufcript) was the worthy Mac Quillan foon extinguifhed.” 

I thould not have obtruded the account of the downfall of this Irith chief, but that 
it affords fo good a reafon for the utter obliteration of every ancient record and monu- 
ment in this part ofthe country ; and will plead my excufe for not adding fomewhat 
to our collection of Irith antiquities, 


2 LETTER VI. 7 
LEAR SIR, Portrufh, Auguft 13. 

A FEW days ago, as I rode acrofs the head-land of Bengore, a fudden fhower of rain 
falling very heavily, compelled me to take fhelter in alittle cabin, which ftands ona wild 
{pot in the middle of that promontory, on a piece of land called in the Irith language 
Aird, from the loftinefs of its fituation. A well-looking young woman fat by the fire» 
fide {pinning at her wheel, with a parcel of children playing round her ; but, notwith- 
ftanding her induftrious employment, the houfe bore evident marks of poverty and 
diftrefs about it. 

As the rain ftill continued, J had an opportunity of afking feveral queftions concern- 
ing the fortunes of this poor family, the hiftory of which forms fuch a fimple, melan- 
choly tale, that I cannot help repeating it to you, though methinks you will accufe me 
of having brought it forward very ma/ a-propos. 

The original adventurer who fettled in this folitary {pot was called Adam Morning, a 
mame which he got from fome accidental circumftance, and is defcribed by the peafants 
of the neighbouring hamlet as a clever fellow, and an honeft man. He held his little 
farm, which had never before been cultivated, at the fmall rent of five pounds per annum, 
hoping foon to make it a valuable tenure by the probable effects ‘of his induftry ; and 
on this he built the cottage which I have juft mentioned, fuited to his infant powers, but 
fo contrived as to admit of an addition, whenever his fuccefs in improving this barren 
foil fhould entitle him to encreafe his comforts, 


* It is in another place called Claaeaghguikie, 
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By hard labour he {oon reclaimed fo much of the land as enabled him to fow a mode« 
rate quantity of grain ; but when the toils of the year were almoft over, and a plentiful 
harvelt promifed to reward his induftry, a violent ftorm, which was feverely felt over the 
whole kingdom, blafted his golden hopes, and the entire produce of his farm was only 
fixteen barrels of oats, out of twenty-four which he had fowed, 

This was a fevere blew to our enterprifing farmer, but his refolution was not thus 
haftily to be vanquifhed ; means were found to pay his rent, a fecond crop was fowed 
the enfuing year, and his land again prefented the cheering prefpc& of approaching 
plenty. Once more an inclement feaion, bearing heavily on the unfheltered fituation 
of his new fields, mocked his expe@ation, and the entire reward of the year’s labour 
amounted only to a fmall increafe of grain, litle exceeding what he had fowed, 

Few men in this lowly {Phere of life would have borne up againft fuch rude and 
repeated fhocks of adverfe fortune; but the fpirit of our humble adventurer difdained 
to yield to misfortunes which were merely cafual, and which no degree of prudence 
could have guarded againft. [lis perleverance was ftill unfhaken, his health contiiued 
vigorous, and the land yet promifed to repay him, would Providence but {mile on his 
endeavours. New ways were therefore devifed to fave fis finking credit; every nerve. 
was exerted to pay his rent, and try the fortune of another year. 

There is a {mall bay in the promontory of Bengore, called Port na Spania*, from 
the wreck of one of the celebrated Spanith armada, which was here dafhed to pieces. 
It is entirely furrounded by a monftrous precipice between three and four hundred feet 
high, and is acceflible only by one narrow approach, which is far the moft frightful of 
all the hazardous paths on this whole coaft. 3 

By the tenure of his farm the poffeflor was entitled to a quarter of this little bay, 
amounting to about twenty or thirty fquare yards of wild inhofpitable rock +. 

Here Adam and his family, ftruggling again{t their diftreffes, laboured hard to fup- 
ply their wants by cutting the fea-weed from the rocks, and manufadturing it into kelp, 
which the linen bleachers of the country bought up at a good price; while in the mean 
time the farm was rifing falt, and Ceres began again to fmile propitious. - 

One morning, as Adam and his wife were defcending down the dangerous path, to 
purfue their daily toil, while they were talking of their growing hopes, even while the 
cheerful profpect was fmiling in their view, a fudden fi.p tumbled him headlong from 
the precipice, and dafhed him to pieces on the rocks below t. 

~ His fon David, the heir of his humble fortunes, had ja then returned from the 
Welt Indies, fill crippled under a wound which he received in the fervice of his coun- 
try, on board a man of war, but prepared to affift the diftreffes of his father with the 
little prize-money which had fallen to his fhare during his voyages. 

The tar had married a pretty young woman before he went to fea, (the fame whom 
I faw bufied in fpinning,) but initead of returning to a quiet happy family, he found 
nothing at home but mifery and diftrefs, and faw himfelf almoft entirely adrift in the 
world, with a mother, a wife and children to maintain. The death of his father had 

“prought all the hungry creditors forward, fo that he became heir only to the poor cot- 





* The path of defcent to Port na Spania Mes in the land of a peafant who is not entitled to any part of 
the fea coatt, but he receives, asa toll on his highway, every third hundred of kelp manufactured below ; 
and.his path, dangerous as it is, yet being the only one, makes itr to comply with the demand, 

+ The whole bay generally produccs about four tons cf kelp, which is fold at the rate of from five to fix 
pounds per ton . . ae 

$ This melancholy accident happened in the fummer of 1763, whea I was in this ueighbourhocd, 
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tage itfelf, and the naked land which furrounded it. However, it was his inheritance, 
and as fuch he would not part with it. 

The prize-money which he had got on his cruize was, for the convenience of care 
riage (as his wife told me), moftly converted into plate, that is, he returned home with 
a filver watch, a large pair of filver knee and fhoe backles, and fuch other little matters 
of ornament, as the vanity of a failor, who pays a vifit to his old friends after a long ab. 
fence, commonly delights to exhibit. With thefe David fet out for the firtt fair that 
happened in the neighbourhood, to buy a horfe, which was abfolutely neceflary for the 
cultivation of his farm; but he was not in his own element: a jockey foon fell in with’ 
him, and the tar gave his filver watch, the chief fortune of the family, for a jaded tiorfe, 
which he afterward found, on enquiry, old enough to have feen the days of Lord Hawke 
and Conflans, being upwards of twenty years of age. 

Our young farmer, alarmed at the marks of debility which too manifeftly fhewed 
themfelvesin his new horfe, and terrified left he might hattily give him the flip, and die 
in his hands, fet out with all expedition to try his fortune at market once more ; where, 
with the afliftance of another pgece of plate, he foon bartered his antiquated fteed, and, 
under the influence of his late misfortune, purchafed a colt, almoft as unferviceable from 
his youth, as the former had been from extreme old age. 

Thefe calamities of the fon were little lefs ruinous than thofe of the father, but with 
this difference, that the misfortunes of the latter being fuch as no human forefight could 
have. prevented, he was univerfally elteemed and pitied by the neighbourhood ; while 
every body laughed at the fimplicity which involved poor David in his diftreffes. 

However, fome-peafants of the next village, pitying his fituation, admitted him into 
what is here called a neighbour dealing, that is, he was allowed to join his colt in the team 
with three of their horfes, and the plough was alternately employed in each man’s farm ; 
by this means David has been enabled to till his inheritance, and this year a harvelt of 
rich hope feems to promife a reward—whether it fhall or not, refts with Providence. 

Such is the fimple unadorned hiftory of this poor family, affording an artlefs affect. 

" ing pidture of the accidents and diftreffes of humble life, which I am fure will intereft 
your feelings, and make you forget the tedioufnels of this digreflion from my main 
fubject. 


LETTER VII. 


> DEAR SIR, Portrufh, Auguft 20. 

IT is a pleafing, as well as an interefting purfuit, to obferve the gradual advancement 
of mankind in any particular object of enquiry; to trace the wild fhoot of infant phi-- 
lofophy, from the natural foil in which it has grown, rank and uncultivated, to the gar- 
den of {cience, where it blooms in all the improved beauty and vigour w"ich-the hand 
of art and indultry can add to it. In this point of view, a littie hiftory of the opinions 
which have prevailed concerning the curious combination of pillars in this neighbour- 
hoed, called the Giants? Caufeway, may perhaps afford you fome amufement, and if 
it do not bring with it much folid information concerning the operations of nature, yet 
it-may be pleafant enough to fee the various attempts which men have made to explain 
them. a : 

‘Lhe native inhabitants of the coaft, as they were the earlieft obfervers of this wonder, 
fo were they the fir to account for its produion ; and however rude and fimple their 
theory may be, yet a litle confideration will fatisfy us that it does not deferve the igno. 

; : minioug 
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minious appellation of being grofsly barbarous and abfurd. The Caufeway was ob- 
ferved’ by the fithermen whofe daily neceflities led them thither for fubfiftence, to. be a 
regular mole, projecting into the fea, which anfwered for feveral convenient purpoles ; 
on clofer infpeétion, it was difcovered to be built with an appearance of art and regula- 
rity fomewhat refembling the works of men, but at the fame time exceeding every thing 
of the like kind which had been feen: and it was found that human ingenuity and per- 
feverance, if f{upported by fufficient power, might be abundantly adequate to its pro- 
duétion. 

The chief defect in this fimple analogy feems to have been the want of ftrength equal 
to the’effe&t; but this was foon fupplied in the traditions of a fanciful people, and ['in 
ma Cool *, the celebrated hero of ancient Ireland, became the giant under whofe form- 
ing hand this curious ftru€ture was ereCted. . 

_ ‘It was afterward difcovered, that a pile of fimilar pillars was placed fomewhere on 
the oppofite coaft of Scotland, and as the bufincfs of latitudes and longitudes was not at 
that time very accurately afcertained, a general confufed notion prevailed, that this mole 
was once continued acrofs the fea, and conneéted the Irifh and Scottifh coails together. 

Near the end of the laft century, when this kingdom began to revive from its misfor- 
tuncs under the regulations of William IIL, the fpirit of enquiry, which the Royal Society 
of London had jult then called forth, began to bufy itfelf about this fingular and ort. 
ginal wonder. ‘At this period we find, among the papers of the Society, a letter from 
Sir Richard Buckly to Dr. Lyfter, on this fubject, dated in the year 1693, of the merits 
of which you may judge by the following extract: 

“© Concerning the Giants’ Caufeway :—Prolixity in a philofophical. defcription T am 
fure you will pardon, for I was very exact in getting it from a perfon that was rei compos, 
perhaps peritus ; afcholar, a matter of arts in Cambridge, and a traveller, who went on 
purpcfe with the bifhop of Derry to fee it, &c. - 

_ © This whole Caufeway (fays the fcholar) confifts of pillars of perpendicular cylin. 
ders. The pillars do not confit of joints, as you were informed, but each cylinder is 
one folid piece, only indeed in breaking, it breaks crofswife, and not lengthwife, which 
we commonly call iplitting ; and all the ftones that rife up on the ftrand are all cylin-- 
ders, though of never fo many different angles, for there are allo four-fquared upon the 
fame fhoret. That the cylinders do not confit of joints is evident from hence, that 
the pieces fo broken off have their bottom as often’ convex or concave, as flat or even.” 

‘Thus has this intelligent traveller demonttrated that thefe pillars have no joints, from 
the very cixcumflance which of all others renders their articulation moft curious and 
furprifing. : 

In confequence of the information which this gentleman gave of the want of joints, 
people began to compare thefe pillars with the regular foffils then belt known, the eu- 
trochi, afterice, and the reck chryttal, which, on a diminutive feale, feemed to bear re- 
femblance with the larger mafles in the Giants’ Caufeway ; and to this end a number of 
queries were drawn up by Sir Richard Bulkley, which, with their anfwers by Doétor 
Samuel Foley, are publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions of that period. 

Such are thefe following : 

“ Are any of the pillars hexagons, or fquares? or be they pentagons only? 





® Mr. Mac Pherfon’s more modern Fingal. - 
+ With all due deference to this Cambridge mafter of arts, who fo fcientifically defcribes thefe four- 
y vs, he mult have made fome very unaccountable millake, or elfe matters have been flrangely 
time, for there is sot now a fingle pillar to be found in the whole Caufeway which is not 
ile into very many diftinG joints. 
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«© Have the tops of the pillars any gravings or ftriate lines on them ? 

“* Ts the fuperficies caniculate or otherwife grooved?” &c. &c. * 

All which queries, though truly enough an{wered, yet produced very little ufeful in- 
‘formation ; being entirely dire€ted to the mere exterior appearance of the Caufeway 
itfelf, without paying any attention to the general features of the coaft, to the attendant 
foffil fubftances, or even to the nature and chemical properties of the ftone itfelf, which 
is utterly different from thofe foffils with which it was then compared. However, the 
Britifh philofophers feem to have purfued*the analogy of this {pecies of chry{lallization 
with very great confidence; fo that the authors of the late appendix to their Encyclo - 
pedia, have endeavoured to give it an air of probability, by delineating many of the 
bafalt pillars as terminating in pyramids, like the common rock cryftal, and fome fpe- 
cies of falts *. : 

To thefe anfwersa fketch was added, of which an engraving is publified in the Philo- 
fophical TranfaCions, entitled ‘* A Draught of the Giants’ Cauleway, which lies near 
Bengore Head, in the county of Antrim, by Chriftopher Cole, A.D. 1604.7? OF this 
drawing and its imperfections, the account which Doétor Foley himfeif giv 23 will be the 
beft deicription : “ He tells me he has not drawn the Giants’ Caufeway as a profpect, 
nor yet as a furvey or platform, for this he thought would not anfwer his defign; and 
that he has no name for it but a draught, which he took after this fort. H+ fuppofed 
the hills and Caufeway to be epitomifed to the fame height and bignefs tic draught fhews 
them, and this he fancied the moft intelligible way to exprefs it.”” 

Doctor Thomas Molleneux was the firft perfon who took any very confidcrable pains 
to procure information concerning the Giants’ Caufeway, and we have reafon to lament 
that the neceffary attendance of his profeffion prevented him from making his obfervas 
tions in perfon, for which he feems to have been well qualified: however, bis intelli. 
gence was the beft that had yet been colleéted. It was found that this fpecies of ftone 
was not confined to the Giants’ Caufeway alone, but might be difcovered in the moun- | 
tain of Dunmull; nay that it was certainly of the fame f{pecies with the lapis mifneus, 
or bafaltes of Stolpen, in Saxony, of which a flight defcription had been given by Agri- 
cola, in his Hiltory of Foffils, : ’ 

By the influence of this gentleman in the Dublin Society, that body employed a 
painter of fome eminence to make a general fketch of the coaft near the Cauleway ; 
but neither the talents nor fidelity of the artift feem to be at all fuited ta the purpofe of 
a philofophical lanmdf{cape. 

An engraving of this is publifhed under the following title: 

“* A true Profpe&t of the Giants’ Caufeway, near Bengore Head, taken from the 
North-weft, by Edward Sandys, A. D. 1696, at the Expence of the Dublin Society. 

“ Right Hon. Sir Cecil Week, Knt. Prefident. 

« Rev. Dr. Athe, Bifhop of Cloyne, Win. Molleneux, Efq., Vice-Prefidents.”” 

In this true profped, the painter has very much indulged his own imazination, at the 
expence of his employers, infomuch that feveral tall pillars in the fteep banks of this 
fanciful feene appear loaded with luxuriant branches, fkirting the wild rocky bay of 
Port Nofer f, with the gay exhibition of ftately forelt trees, In the back ground he 





* This reprefentation of the piilars has probably been taken from a drawing of the bafaltes of Saxony, 
fent many years ago to Cefner, together with a defcription of that {pecies of ftone by Kentman. This draw- 
ing contains many errors, and among the reit exh vits pillars of bafaltes with conical terminations. 

+ This bay Hes immediately caitward from the Caufeway. I have here written the name uearly as it is 
pronounced by the natives, who have fearce any knowledge of the Irifh language; but the proper mode of 
writing it fhould be Port na Bfathach, which fignifies the Giants’ Port, 
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difcovered a parcel of rude and ufelefs materials, which his magic pencil foon trans- 
formed into comfortable dwelling-houfes, and for chimnies he has happily introduced 
fome detached piilars of bafaltes, which, from their peculiar fituation, and the name 
given to them by the peafants of the country, naturally excited the attention of this exe” 
traordinary artift, And thus were concluded the labours of the laft century, concern- 
ing this curious work of nature. 

From that period the bafalt pillars of this kingdom paffed almoft unnoticed for haif 
a century, and feem to have been viewed cautioufly, and as it were at a diftance, by men 
of fcience, who wppeared flow to engage with an object which had hitherto entirely 
baffled the attempts of every thcorift. 

In the year 1740, Mrv. Sufannah Drury made two very beautiful and correét paint- 
ings of the Giants’ Caufeway, which obtained the premium appointed for the encou- 
ragement of arts in Ireland ; and thefe drawings being foon after engraved by the hand 
of an eminent artift, and publifhed, the attention of the world was once again directed 
toward this antiquated fubject. : . 

Shortly after this, DoGor Pococke, a gentleman of confiderable induftry in philofo. 
phical purfuits, made a tour through the county of Antrim, and was the only perfon 
who appears to have taken a general view of the coaft, of which he has given a curfory 
defcription. But not content with a plain hiftory of matters of fact, the learned Doctor 
ventured to ftart a new theory of his own, which | fear will not ftand the teft of a cri- 
tical examination: to fay the truth, it is little elfe than the doétrine of the atoms of 
Epicurus in a modern drefs *. 

He conceives that the bafaltes might once have been fufpended in awatery medium, 
cither in folution, oy as a kind of mud: that at certain times, accidental fits of precipi- 
tation took place, in fuch manner as to form a range of fhort cylinders, -whofe upper 
ends fhould chiefly be convex: that as thefe joints became fomewhat folid, a fecond fit 
of precipitation took place, forming a fecond range of incumbent joints, which muft . 
generally be concave, adapted to the convexity of the lower order, and thus, by fuecef- 
five fits of precipitation, he fuppofes a fet of erect cylinders might be generated in con- 
tact with each other. Now a [et of cylinders can touch only in right lines, and there- 
fore muft leave empty {paces between them ; but the pillars being yet foft, and yielding 
to the increafing preflure from above, fhould, he imagines, dilate, and {pread themfelves 
out fo as to fill up the vacuities. And thus he conceives may the polygon articulated 
pillars, of the Giants’ Caufeway, be generated. . 

I thall not delay you by any commentary on this unhappy theory, only to obferve, 
that a more accurate enquiry would have difcovered horizontal and even curved pillars, 
for the production of which this caufe is utterly inadequate ft. 

Such is the hiltory of the Giants’ Caufeway, and {uch have been the labours of the 
learned, and their various opinions concerning its ftructure, in which, whatever may 
have been already accomplifhed, much certainly remains to be done, towards a judicious 


. 


* «© Tle cenfet, in infinito inani, in quo nihil nec fummum, nec infimum, nec medium, nec ultimum, nec 
extremum fit; ita ferri ut, concurfiombus inter fe coherefcant ; ex quo efliciantur, ea qux fiat, queeqne 
ccrnantur omnia.” 

+ Mr. D’Acofla, who has publifhed this account of Doctor Pococke’s in his Hiftory of Foflils, ftrangely 
ranges the bafaltes among the clafs of marbles, or ftones allied to marbles, with which it has not any one 
common feature of refemblance, except that it will receive a polifa ; fo that he might with equal propriety 
have claffed it with any other hard fubftance in nature. In truth he feems to be very il informed on the 
fubje& imagining this to be the only Rone of the kind ever difcovered, and is in amaze to think how iar it 
may ¢ztend iate the fea, 


arrangement 
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arrangement of a fufficient number of materials, whereon to build any general theory 
to fatisfy a reafonable mind with refpect to its formation. 

2 In my Jall letter [mentioned that the extent of country contiguous fo the Caufeway, 
through which 2il the varieties of this fpecies of fone prevailed, was much greater than 
had been imagined: and within thefe few years it has been difeovered abroad, that the 
balaites is a common fofiil through every part of the world, there being few kingdoms 
where it may not be found und fhape or ancther. Tence it has come to pafs that 
the’ obfervations cf men of fe in diflant places have been united on this fubjeSt 5 
different theories have bcen compared together ; and more general analogies fuggetted, 
on which to build fome rational con 
produced thefe wonderful pillars. 

It is fomewhat fingular, however, that during the: 













tures, concerning the caufe that might have 











fe enquirics abroad, all appeals 
which have been made to the Giauts’ Cauteway, in favour of any particular fyitem, 
have always proved fallacious ; and {till more extraordinary, when one confidcrs that 
thete errors fhould have principally arifen from the extreme pains employed in defcrib- 
ing it, particularly from thofe two accurate and beautiful drawings executed by Mrs. 
Drury, which have really been a flumbling block to moft of the foreign writers on this 
fubjeét. Thus Monf. Demareft, the ingenious father of the volcanic theory of bafaltes, 
Atrangely imagines that the Caufeway has been a current of lava erupted from the fide 
ofa conical mountain, though there is not a mountain of any fort in its vicinity, nor 
one of that particular fhape within a great many miles of it. ‘The truth is, that gentle. 
man faw thefe much celebrated drawings, and has miftaken the fegment of a fhelving 
cape, at whofe bafe the pillars ftand, for a portion of a conical hill cut down in the di- 
rection of its axis; and this error has been'confirmed by the prevailing cuftom of putting 
thofe pictures together in the fame frame; fo that the two fegments, ftanding back to 
back, exhibit-the appearance of an entire conical mountain, fuch as Mr. Demareft de- 
” feribes *. - 
*- It was alfo obferved by foreigners, that in every drawing and defcription of the Giants’ 
Caufeway, particular attention was paid to the circumflance of its projecting into the 
_ fea; hence a crude and indefinite opinion was adopted by many writers, that the pillars 
of bafaltes were produced by the refrigeration of a liquid ody of lava, in confequence 
of being fuddenly plunged into water. Such is the theory of a Mr. Rafpe, who has 
publifhed an account of the valley of Heffe Caffel, in Germany, and fuch are the fenti- 
ments advanced by Monf. de Luc, in his excellent Letters addrefled to the Queen of 
England, in which he gives as his opinion, that the ancient volcanos were formed in the 
ocean, where the fudden cooling of the melted mafs (not to count on the prefence of 
the marine falt) might have determined a regularity of figure in the cooling body t. 
Though this opinion does with much ingenuity affign a reafon why the bafaltic pil- 
lars are not produced at this day, as they were formerly, yet a little confideration will 
thew that it ought not haftily to be adopted, fince gencral experience teaches us that al! 


* © Je tirai de cette conformité reconnu un confequence que la force de l’analogie m’autorifoit a tirer: 
cette confequence me fit vuir, dans la Chaufee de Géans, et dans toute je naffes prifmatiques que fe mon- 
trent fur le bord efcarpes de la mere en Treiand, et un mot dans le fommet tronques, q’on y’appercoit, Vou- 
vrage des eruptions, d’un ou de plufieur volcans qui fe font eteint, comme ceux des Avvergne ’—See 
Monf. Demareft’s Memoir on the Bafaltes of Auvergne, in the volume of the French Academy for 1771. 

+ * Or, on voit une caufe de plus, dans les voleans ancients, que dans les modernes, pour produire cet 
effet 5 c’eft de s’etre formés dans la mer, ou, fans compter la prefcens du fel, [’attouchment feul de Veau, en 


produifant un condenfation plus fubite, a pu etre un circonftance determinante.” De Luc Lettres a la 
Reine de Grande Bretagne, 


tumultuary 
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tumultuary caufes are only adapted to produce tumultuary effeds : every fpecies of re- 
gular figure produced by cryftallization, or any mode whatever analogous to it, being 
always more perfeét, in proportion as length of time and reft have allowed the different, 
particles to unite gradually ; indeed a moment’s reflection mutt fatisfy any one, that the 
furious encounter of a river of liquid fire with the waters of the ocean, fo far from being 
fuited to form the neat and elegant arrangement of our pillars of bafaltcs, can only tend 
to introduce confufion aadirregularity. But in truth, any arguments derived from the 
particular fituation of the Giants’ Caufeway will be found extremcly erroneous, becaufe 
the circumftance of its ‘flanding in the fea is purely accidental ; fimilar pillars being often 
difcoverable on the fummit of the higheit grounds in its neighbourhood, many hundred: 
feet above the level of the beach. 

T thall no longer weary your patience by a more minute account of the opinions to 
which this celebrated Caufeway has given birth, but {hail haften toa general view of the 


bold volcanic theories that have been advanced to explain the production of the pillars 
of bafaltes, 





LETTER VIL 
BEAR SIR, Portrufo, Auguft 24. 

THE vicinity of the little fifhing village of Portruth to the Giants’ Caufeway, has 
afforded me, during my flay here, ample opportunity to vifit that curious work of na- 
ture, and to exatnine, with a good deal of attention, the features of the adjoining coun. 
try, which has hitherto been very imperfeétly known. ; 

The Caufeway itfelf is generally defcribed ‘as a mole or quay, projecting from the bafe 
ofa {teep promontory, fome hundred fect into the fea, and is formed of perpendicular 
pillars of bafaltes, which ftand in contaét with each other, exhibiting an appearance not 
much unlike a folid honeycomb. ‘The piHars are irregular prifms, of various denomi-. 
nations, from four to eight fides *; but the hexagonal columns are as numerous as all 
the others together. ren 

On a minute infpection, each pillar is found to be feparable into feveral joints, whofe 
articulation is neat and compaét beyond expreffion, the convex termination of one joint 
always meeting a concave focket in the next; befides which, the angles of one fre- 
quently fhoot over thofe of the other, fo that they are completely locked together, and 


_ can rarely be feparated without a fra€ture of fome of their parts. 


The fides of each column are unequal among themlelves, but the contiguous fides of 
adjoining columns are always of equal dimenfions fo as to touch in all ther parts. 

Though the angles be of various magnitudes, yet the fum of the contiguous angles 
of adjoining pillars, always makes up four right ones. Hence there are no void {paces 
among the bafaltes, the furface of the Caufeway exhibiting to view a regular and com. 
pact pavement of polygon ftones. ues 

‘Vhe outlide covering is foft, and of a brown colour, being the earthy parts of this 
flone nearly deprived of its metallic principle by the action of the air, and of the marine 
acid which it receives from the feat. 


* Monfieur Faujas de St. Fond took much pains to fearch for pillars of nine fides among the bafaltes of 
Vivarais, in confequence of the acconat which Mr. Mollenenx and Montieur de Lifle gave, that foch were 
tobe found ; but there is little doubt that both thefe gentlemen were miituken, as none of chat denominas 
tion are to he difcovered at the Giants? Cauleway cr its neighbourhood. Indeed oGegonal pillars are very 
rarely to be met with. 

+ This couting contains iron which has loft its phlogifton, and is nearly reduced to a flate of calx 3 for 
with a very moderate heat it Lecomes a bright red ochre colour, the attendant of an iron earth, 
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Thefe are the obvious external characters of this extraordinary pile of bafultes, ob. 
ferved and defcribed with wonder by every one who has feen it. But it is not here that 
our admiration fhould ceafe ; whatever the procefs was, by which nature produced that 
beautiful and curious arrangement of pillars fo confpicuous about the Giant’s Canfeway, 
the caufe, far from being limited to that {pot alone, appears to have extended through a 
large traét of country, in every direétion, infomuch that many of the common quarries’ 
for feveral miles round, feem to be only abortive attempts towards the production of a 
Giant’s Cauleway. 

From want of attention to this circumftance, a vaft deal of time and labour have 
been idly fpent in minute examinations of the Caufeway it elf; in tracing its courfe 
under the ocean, purfuing its columns into the ground, determining its length and: 
breadth, and the number of its pillars, with munerous wild conjectures concerning its 
original; all of which ceafe to be of any importance, when this {pot is confidered only 
as a {mell corner of an immenfe bafalt quarry, extending widely over all the neigh- 
beuring land. ‘ 

‘Lhé leading features of this whole coaft are the two great promontorics of Bengore 
and Fuirhead, which fland at the diftance of eight miles from each other; both 
formed on a great and extenfive feale; both abrupt toward the fea, and abundantly ex- 
pofrd to obfervation, and each in its kind exhibiting noble arrangements of the diffe- 
rent {pecies of columnar bafaltes. 

‘{he former of thefe lies about feven miles weft of Ballycaftle, and is generally 
defcribed by feamen, who fee it at a diftance, and in profile, as an extenfive headland, 
running ou: from the coaft to a confiderable length into the fea; but, Rridly fpeaking, 
it is made up of a number of leffer capes and bays, each with its own proper name, 
the out enfemble of which forms what the feamen denominate the headland of Bengore. 

Thefe capes are compofed of a variety of different ranges of pillars, and_a great 
‘number, of ftrata; which, from the abruptnefs of the coaft, are extremely confpicuous, _ 
and form an unrivalled pile of natural architecture, in which ail the neat regularity and 
elegance of art is united to the wild magnificence of nature. 

‘The moft perfeét of thefe capes is called Plealkin, of which I fhall attempt a defcrip- 
tion, and along with it hope to fend a drawing which my drafifman has taken from the 
beach below, at the rifk of his neck; for the approach trom thefe promontories down 
to the fea, is frightful beyond defcription, and requires not onlya {trong head, but 
very confiderable bodily aétivity to accomplith it. 

The fummit of Plealkin is covered with a thin grafly fod, ander which lies the natu. 
ral rock, having generally an uniform hard furtace, fomewhat cracked and fhivered. 
At the depth of ten or twelve feet from the fummit, this rock begins to affume a colum- 
nar tendency, and forms a range of maffy pillars of bafaltes, which ftand perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, prefenting, in the fharp face of the promontory, the appearance 
of a magnificent gallery or colonade, upward of fixty feet in height, 

This colonade is fupported on afolid bafe of coarfe, black, irregular rock, near fixty 
feet thick, abounding in blebs and air holes, but though comparatively irregular, it 
may be evidently obferved to affect a peculiar figure, tending in many places to run into 
regular forms, refembling the hooting of falts and many other fubftances during a 
haity cryftallization, . 

Under this great bed of ftone ftands a fecond range of pillars, between forty and 
fifty feet in height, lefs grofs, and more fharply defined than thofe of the upper {tory, 
many of them, on a clofe view, emulating even the neatnefs of the columns in the 

5 Giants’ 
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Giants’ Caufeway. This lower range is borne on a layer of red ochre ftone, which 
forves as a relief to thew it to great advantage *. . 

Tele two admirable natural galleries, together with the interjacent mafs of irregular 
rock forra a perpendicular height of one hundred and feventy feet; from the bafe of 
which, the promontory, covered with rock and_grafs, flopes down to the fea for the 
fpace of two hundred feet more, making in all a‘mafs of near four hundred feet in 
height, which in beauty and variety of its colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrange- 
ment, and in the extraordinary magnitude of its objects, cannot readily be rivalled by 
any thing of the kind at prefent known oe 

‘Though there are but two complete ranges of pillars which appear in any of the pro- 
montories, yet is not improbable that there may be many more in fucceflion, at various 
depths under ground; and this opinion is confirmed by columnar marks which may 
be traced in feveral rocks that lie in the fea. The Caufeway itfelf, which is fituated at the 
bafe of one of thofe promontories, on the level of the beach, is one of thofe columnar 
beds that has been accidently {tripped and wafhed by length of time and ftorms, 

"The pillars of this whole headland appear naturally to affe@t a perpendicular fituation, 
and in the few places where they lie’in an inclined pofture, it feems to be the effect of 
fome external caufe, which has deranged them from their original difpofition. Indeed 
where the forms of cryftallization are imperfect, they may be feen to fhoot in various 
directions, and fometimes in irregular curves, but in moft of thefe inftances the co-~ 
lumnar outline is very rude and unfinifhed. 

it is worth remarking, that the ranges of pillars are more perfect in proportion as 
they lie deeper under ground ; the fecond range in Pleatkin is evidently better finithed 
than the upper one, and contains much fewer irregularities in the grain of its ftone ; 
while the pillars of the Caufeway, which runs into the feaitfelf, have {till a greater fharp- 
nefs in their figure, and are more clofe and uniform in their texture. 

Such is the general outline of this great headland, which affords objects extremely 
interefting to every one who may with to fludy Nature in her bold and uncommon 
works, 

‘At the diftance of eight miles from hence (as I mentioned before) the promontory 
of Fairhead { raifes its lofty fummit more than four hundred feet above the fea, form- 
ing the eaftern termination of Ballycaftle bay. It prefents to view a vaft compact mafs 
of rude columnar ftones, the forms of which are extremely grofs, many of them being 
near one hundred and fifty feet in length, and the texture fo coarfe §, as to refemble 
black fchorle ftone, rather than the clofe fine grain of the Giants’ Caufeway bafaltes. 
At the bafe of thefe gigantic columns, lies a wild wafte of natural ruins, of an enormous 
fize, which in the ccurfe of fucceflive ages have been tumbled down from their founda-~ 
tion by ftorms, or fome more powerful operations of nature. Thefe maflive bodies 
have fomeiimes withfteod the fhock of their fall, and often lie in groupes and clumps 









hitherto been difeavered, occur in the va- 





y inflances of different ranges of balaltes that hav 
of Moaf. Fanjaz de St. Fond, on the volcanos of varais, &c. but the arrangement which 
atalways atterds an cug ng, is greatly inferior to that of Pleafkin. 
t+ air, Pennzat is much miftak nu that the Hale ifand of Stafla, whofe greateft height is 
but one handred and twenty-eight fe ins any object equal to the bold promontories of Bengore. 
Neither are the beit fpcci 3 of pillars at Staffa at all comparable to thofe of the Giants’ Caufeway, in 
s of form, or fingularity of articulation. i 
sis the Rhodegium Promontorium of Ptolemy the geographer. 
§ Thefe putars de put, at arft view, appear to have any marks of articulation ; but, on obferving fuch 
as have talles dow- * he top of Fairhead, they are found to be often feparated into pretty regular joints 
by the force uf th. 
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of pillars, refembling many of the varieties of artificial ruins, and forming a very novel 
and itriking land{cave. 

A favage wildnefs characterizes this great promontory, at the foot of which the ocean 
yages with uncommon fury. Scarce a fingle mark of vegetation has yet crept over the 
hard rock to diverfify its colouring, but one uniform greynefs clothes the feene all 
around. Upon the whole, it makes a fine contralt with the beautiful capes of Bengore, 
where the varied brown fhades of the pillars, enlivened by the red and green tints of 
ochre and grafs, caft 2 decree of life and cheerfulnels over the different objects. 

Though I have particularly deferibed the bafalt pillars of thefe two niignificent pro- 
montories, yet there are many other fir ments through this country, which, 
though lefs worthy of aiauiration as g jects, yet beco:ne extremely interelting 
when one withes to fearch minutely into the natural caufes which might have produced 
thele extraordinary pillars, Boe 

The mountain of Duamull, lying between Colerain and the river Buth, abounds in 
this fpecies of {tone, particularly at the craigs of Iflamore, where two different ranges 
of columns may be difcovered; and at moft of the quarries which have occafionally 
been opened round the mountain. ‘They may be feen alfo at Dunluce-hill, near the caftle 
of Dunluce: in the bed of the river Buth, near the bridge of Bufhmilis: on the fum- 
mit of the mountain of Croaghmore: in many parts of the high land over Ballintoy : 
in the ifland of Raghery, and various other places, through an extent of coatt about fif- 
teen miles in length, and two in breadth *. 

T fhail not at prefent delay you with a minute defcription of each of thefe, but may, in 
the courfe of my letters, take an opportunity to mention the general chara¢ter of the face 
of this country, and any fingularitics worthy of notice, in the forms and fituation of its 
bafaltes. Yours, &c. 
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‘LETTER IX, 
DEAR SIR, Portrufh, Auguft 13. 


IN my laft letter I defcribed the external character of the Giants’ Caufeway pillars, 
which will abundantly ferve to difcriminate the columnar bafaltes from any other foffil 
of a different fpecies at prefent known. But as this ftone does not always appear in 
its prifmatical form, it will be convenient to take notice of fome other properties, not 
immediately derived from its figure, by which we fhall be enabled to diflinguifh it in 
thofe inflances where it may be difpofed in more rude and irregular maffes. 

The bafaltes of the Giants’ Caufeway } is a black, ponderous, clofe-grained ftone, 
which does not effervefce in any of the mineral acids. 

Its fpecific gravity is to that of water, nearly in the proportion of 2.90 to 1.co, and 
to that of the fineft marble, as 2.99 to 2.70. 

Though its texture be compaét, it is not abfolutcly homogeneous; for if ground 
to a fmooth furface, its bright jet-black polith is disfigured by feveral fmall pores, 


* Beyond this trea, which abounds in perfcét pillars, an attentive obferver will be able to trace the fame 
{pecies of foffils in very diftant parts of the country, as far as the northern fhore of Loughneagh, and the 
mountains of the county of Derry + in many places of which imperfe& columnar forms may be obferved, 
fo that the great caufe which generated this fpecies of flonz, has been exerted through a fpace of more than 
forty miles in length and twenty in breadth 3 that is, through above eight huudred [quare : 

+ I have intentionally confined this account to the fone of the Giants’ Caufeway, beeaufe it feems as 
perfedt in its kind as any hitherto difcovered, and may in fome meafure ferve for a flandard, with which to 
compare other fone of the fame fpecies, i : 

6 t 
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Ir ftrikes fire imperfedtly with a {tcel. 

When expoled to a moderate heat in a common fire it affumes a reddifh colour, 
which is more vivid on its natural outfide covering, and lofes about..{, part of its 

weight *. - 

In a more intenfe heat it readily melts, and is, as the chymifts exprefs it, fufible 

er fe. 

ith the affiftance of an alkali flux it may be vitrified, and forms an op:que glafs of 
a black or bluifh colour. 

Its principal component parts are iron in a metallic ftate, combined chiefly with fili- 
ceous and argillaceous earths. 

Its metallic principle may be demonftrated by a very fimple experiment : Ict a finall 
fragment of bafaltes; in its natural ftate, be brought into conta&, or very near to a good 
magnetical needle, and it may be made to detain the needle at a confiderable diftance 
from its meridian. Let this fragment be touched by a magnet and it will acquire pretty 
flrong polarity, capable of attracting or repelling the needie, at the diftance of an inch 
or more. From hence it is proved to contain iron in a metallic ftate, becaufe the calx 
of that metal is incapable of producing any. magnetical phenomena whatever. . 

‘Yo determine the quantity and quality of each conftituent part, requires a very flow 
and laborious operation, which would be almoft equally tedious in the defcription. I 
fhall therefore juft mention the refults from the experiments.of that able chymift, . Sir. 
Torbern Bergman, whofe authority you will not readily queftion : 


Bafaltes 100 parts. 
Contains filiceous carth - 5° parts, 





Argillaceous earth i5 
Calcarious earth 8 
Magnefia - 2 
Tron - - 25 

100 





From thefe elements we fhall eafily be enabled to account. for feveral. of its pro- 
pertics. 

Hence it comes to pafs that its fpecific gravity is fo confiderable, exceeding that of © 
inany ftones, which, when polifhed, appear much more compact, the quantity of phlo- 
gilticated iron eafily making compenfation. 

We fee alfo why it anfwers fo well for a touchftone, the hardnefs of its iron particles 
eafly rubbing and fretting off the parts of any fofter metal which may be applied to it, 
and its black | ground ferving to difplay thefe to greater advantage. 

Hence too arifes its fufibility without addition ; for though flint, clay, and calcarious 
earth, are feparately refractory, in any degree of artificial heat, yet ‘when mixed together 
they are readily fufible, and fill more eafily when united with phlogifticated i iron. 

From the metallic {tate of its iron element we are enabled to infer, a priori, that the 
columns of the Giants’ Caufeway are all natural magnets, whofe lower extremity is their 
north pole, and the upper extremity their fouth pole. For having ftood during many 
ages in a perpendicular pofiion, they mui have acquired that polarity which is pecuhar - 
to all iron fubttances in a fimilar fituation; and like natural magnets, every fragment, . 


* This lofs probably arifes from water expelled Ly the heat. For in the courfe of twenty-four hours 


after, it will nearly have recovered its former weight, particularly if it be moiftened. 
1. 
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when broken, will have its north and fouth pole. And this I have found true by ex- 
perience ; each pillar of the Giants’ Caufeway, and each fragment of a pillar, which I 
applied near to the needle, having its attractive and repellent point. 

Hence likewile it follows that the great capes in the neighbourhood of the Caufeway, 
muft poffefs a fimilar property 5 and, accordingly, in the femicircular bays of Bengore- 
head, I have often found the compafs very much deranged from its meridian, 

The magnetiim of thefe capes may perhaps be an object of fome curicfity ; it might 
be well worth inquiring, how far fuch males of phl gifticated iren within the earth 
may produce thole fudden and unaccountable deflexions of the needle, w are al- 
ways inconvenient, fometimes fo dangerous to feamen; and whether that fill more 
myfterious and inexplicable phenomenon of the ansual variation, may not arife from 
the gain or lofs of the principle of metalliety, which in the flow end regular courle of 
nature, may poffibly take place by the various action of heat and moifture. 

We have proof fufficient on a diminutive fcale, that iron may by a variety of artificial 
means lofe or gain that principte on which alone its magnetical property depends ; and 
the decompofition of the bafaites enables us to affirm, with reafonable certainty, that 
fuch changes do aétually take place in nature, and that the magnetical phenomena of 
the promontory of Bengore, for inftance, mult now be diferent from what it was fome 
ages ago, or from what it will be fome ages hence: it may, therefore, deferve confider- 
ation, how far this analogy could be purtued with refpeét to the whole mafs of the earth, 
particularly as we have evidence of the exiftence of a natural agent abundantly adequate 
to this effect, I mean fubterranean fire, whofe extenfive dominion is indiiputably proved 
by thofe numerous volcanoes that have been difcovered in fo many ciftant parts of the 
world, and whofe fources mutt lie at very confiderable depths below the furface of the 
earth, if we may argue from the vait quantity of different fubftances which they have 
vomited forth in their various eruptions. 

From a knowledge of thefe elementary parts of the bafaltes, we are furnithed with an. 
analogy tending to throw fome light on the regularity of its form. One of its principles 
is found to be filiceous earth, and we have very numerous proofs that this fubftance 
does, in other inftances which come within our obfervation, frequently affect a regular 
figure, variable however under various circumftances. Thus rock cryftal, which isa 
very pure flinty earth, is commonly difpofed in the form of hexagonal prifms, the de- 
nomination of fides which chiefly prevails among our bafaltic piliars. Thus variety of 
cryttallizations are found to take place in the metal of glafs-houfes, where the furnace 
has been fuffered to cool gradually. 

fron is another of the principles which enter into the bafaltes ; and this metal is found 
to cryftallize in regular figures, when all fit circumftances concur to permit the due ar- 
rangement of its parts. ‘This is fometimes difcoverable in the ores of that metal, and 
may be obferved to take place imperfectly even in our founderies, in what is commonly 
called the grain of caft iron, generally prefenting to view a ftriated appearance: but, 
in cafes where the pains and ingenuity of the chemift has been cxerted to exhibit 
this phenomenon more decifively, very regular cubical figures have been produced, 
clearly afcertaining the exiltence of this tendency toward a peculiar difpuliticn of its 

arts. 
In truth, the particles of every fubftance in nature appear to poffels private laws and 
affinities, whereby they proceed to unite, and to arrange themfelves in regular forms, 
when all things neceflary combine to affift this tendency; that is, when by any means 
whatever, the particles are removed to a fuflicent diftance, and afterwards fuffered to 
approach flowly and reeularly according to their various laws of action, 
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"Thus it appears to be in the cafe of faline fubftances, which have been held in folu- 
tion in a watery medium ;_ for if by the uniform evaporation of the fluid, or any other 
flow and regular caufe whatever, time and fpace be allowed in which the diffolved 

articles may exert, without difturbance, their private laws of affinity, thefe particles 
will be found to affeét an arrangement peculiar to that fpecies of body to which they 
belong. ‘Thus again, all bodies which have been diffolved by the medium of heat, 
when uffered to cool equably, and without the rapid afflux of frefh portions of air, 
do univerfally exhibit a peculiar difpofition of parts, of which inftances enough occur 
in every fpecies of metal, in falphurs, in glais, and, in fhort, in all fubftances capable 
of a perfect fufion. 

Since therefore we have fufficient evidence, in fuch inflances as come within the 
reach of human powers and obfervation, that the clementary parts of the bafaltes do 
affeét a {pecific form of cryftallization, and that this form is always more and more per- 
foét, in proportion as our experiments are made with greater regularity, aud ona larger 
feale, it may not appear unreafonable to purfue the fame enalogy in the extenfive operas 
tions of nature, where thofe laws, which are but imperfectly exerted in our diminutive 
experiments, may act with full and undifturbed vigour, capable of producing the beau- 
tiful fymmctry and arrangement of a Giants’ Cauleway. And though cryftals have pro- 
bably never been produced from any fimple fubltance, precifely anfwering to.the arti 
culated bafalt pillars, yet no very important objection can be derived from hence, fince 
it is well known that elements which feparately form {pecific cryftals, may, when united, 
conftitute by their compound laws, bodies different from either figure. Thus melted 
glals, through which fcori of iron had been accidentally mixed, was found to affect a 
columnar fhape *. : 

"Phefe are the chief matters worthy notice, which have come under my own imme- 
diate obfervation with refpeét to the perfect ftone of the Giants’ Caufeway. I fhall- 
next mention fome of the leading varieties of its different {pecies, ‘ 

- Fin, With refpe& to form and magnitude: the pillars of the Caufeway are finall, - 
not very much exceeding one foot in breadth, and thirty in length, fharply defined,. 
neat in their articulation, with convex or concave terminations to each joint. In many 
of the capes and hills they are of a larger fize, more imperfe& and irregular in their 
figure and articulation, having often flat terminations to their joints: at Fairhead they 
are of gigantic magnitude, fometimes exceeding five feet in breadth, and an hundred 
in length 5 oftentimes apparently deftitute of joints altogether. Through many parts 
of the country this fpecies of {tone is entirely rude and unformed, feparating in loofe 
blocks, in which ftate it refembles the ftone known in Sweden by the name of Trappe. 

Secondly, With refpect to fituation : the pillars at the Giants’ Caufeway ftand on 
the level of the beach, from whence they may be traced through all degrees of eleva- 
tion. to the fummit of the higheft grounds in the neighbourhood, as at the old fort 
of Dunmull, and on the top cf Croaghmore, fix hundred feet at leaft above the level 
of the fea. 

Thirdly, With refpe& to difpofition and arrangement: At the Caufeway, and in 
moft other places, they ftand perpendicular to the horizon ; in fome of the capes, and 
particularly near Ufhet harbour in the ifle of Raghery, they lie in an oblique pofition ; at 
Doon Point, in the fame ifland, and along the Ballintoy fhore, they form a variety of re- 
gular curves. 

The little point of Doon is indeed extremely curious, containing at once perpendicu- 
lar, horizontal, and bending pillars. Its bafe refembles a mole compofed of ereé& co- 


© Vide Ker’s Obfervations on the Cryftallization of Glafs. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixv. 
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lumns like thofe of the Giants’ Caufeway ; over the extremity of this mafs others ap. 
pear in a bending form, as if they had flid over in a {tate of fofinefs, capable of accommo- 
dating themfelves to the courfe of their defcéent, and thus afluming the figure of various 
curves, in confequence of the action of gravity ; over all, feveral pillars are dilpofed in 
an horizontal pofition, fuch as would accord with an hypothefis of their having jut 
reached the brink of the defcent where they were fuddenly arrefted, and became rigid, 
lying along with their extremities pointing out toward the fea. 
"Fourthly, With refpeét to.colour and grain: the Giants’ Caufeway ftone is black, 
clofe, and uniform; its varieties of colour are biue, reddifh, grey; and of grain, all 
that can be fuppofed from extreme finene!s, to the coarfe granulated apne 
ftorie which relembles imperfect granite, abounding in cryfils of {chorle, ¢ 
though fometimes of various colours. 

Fifthly, With réfpet to texture: we mutt obferve, that though the Giant’s Caufe- 
way ftone be in general compaé and homogeneous, yet it is remarkable that the upper 
joint of cach pillar, where it can with certainty be afcertained, is always rudely formed 
and cellular *: the grofs pillars alfo, in the capes and mountains, frequently abound 
in thefe air holes through all their parts, which fometimes contain fine clay and other 
apparently foreign bodies: and the irregular bafaltes, beginning where the pillars ceafe, 
or lying over them, is in general extremely honey-combed, containing in its cells cryftals 
of zeclyte, little morfels of brown clay, fometimes very pure ftcatite, and in a few in- 
flances bits of agate. 

The foffils attendant on the bafaltes are, Firft, Extenfive layers of red ochre, vary= 
ing in all degrees from a dull ferruginous colour, to a bright red, anfwering well for 
coarfe paint, 

Secondly, Veins of iron ore, fometimes very rich, commonly of a brown or reddifh 
calt, at other times of a changeable blue colour. d 

Thirdly, Steatites, generally of a greenith foapy appearance, more rarely of a pure 
white; it raifes an imperfe€t faponaceous froth when agitated with water, 

‘Fourthly, Zeolyte, of a bright and pureft white colour; in maffes varying in weight 
from a grain to a pound; generally difpofed in cavities of the cellular bafaltes ; often 
affecting a cryftallization, in which tl:e fibres radiate out from one center, in fome in. 
{tances refembling a beautiful fpangled appearance of thifte down. The mott remark. 
able property of this foflilis that it forms a gelatinous mixture in the courle of a few 
hours with any of the mineral acids, moft readily with fpirit of nitre : 

Vifthly, Peperino ftoné, a friable matrix of indurated clay and iron, ftudded with 
little morfels of zeolyte, and other fubftances. It is often of a reddith burnt colour, 
correfponding accurately with the peperino {tone of Iceland. 

Sixthly, Pumice-ftone, of a deep black colour, containing iron not entirely dephlo. 
gilticated, but ftill capable of adting on the needle; fometimes found on the fhore of 

’ the ifland of Raghery. 






coof a 
fly black, 


* Vide pillars at the Mufeum of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

+ Zevlyte is faid by the chymifts to be compofed of argillaceous, filiceous, and calcarious earths, united in 
certain portions to water (vide Kirwan’s Mineralogy, page 65). Nov, that thefe elements may poflibly be 
found in it, Ido not deny, but that its fiagular properties can be accounted fer from this union along, feems 
not Jikely. In truth, chymical tefls depending only on affinities « dy known, cannot alwe 
prefence of that element on which the chief phenomena of bodies may often depend. 
can then only be eileemed perfectly decifive when it is fapperted by a fair fynthetical 
that the component parts difcovered by the analy fis may be fo united as to form a qu 
the properties of the origioal. 
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+ "Phe follpwing foflils feem to have exifted in their prefent form, independent of, and 
perhaps antecédent to the bafaltes. 

Firit, Chalky Limeftone: the whole country a 
of this fubftance, to the height cf feveral hu 
fea. It lies in beds nearly lob to i 
tions, particularly belemn: moore r 

Secondly, Flints: thefe are difp i undance a various fhapes, - 
through the chalky limeftone; fome ud loo ough the 
ground; at other times they ype Gifeovercd among the : but in all thefe 
inftances the limeftone app to be their proper matrix, from whence they have been 
only accidently cifperied ; the vegetable mold (in which they are never found, ex- 
cept near the limeftone) moft commonly abounds in calcarious earth, as if it had been 
principally formed by the decompofition of that fubftance, while the harder texture of * 
the flints, fuffering little change, were fcattered in their original tate irregularly through 
it. As for the bafaltes, it only contains them at or very near to the place of contac 
with the inferior mafs of calcarious ftone, bits of which ftil! continue to adhere to the 
flints in many parts. The fubftance of the flints too feems to have undergone fome 
change in this fituation, their tranfparency, hardnefs, and colour being often confider- 
ably altered. ; 

Thirdly, Sandftone: a great mafs of this forms the eaftern fide of Ballycaftle bay, 
and in one part the bafalt pillars of Fairhead reft on it. : 

Fourthly, Pit-coal: it lies in beds between the layers of fandftone at Ballycaftle, and 
appears to continue under the fea to the ifland of Raghery. 
~ Fifthly, Martial Vitriol: this is formed among the coal-pits, by the union of the ful- 
phureous acid of the coals with a ftratum of iron. 

Sixthly, A very fingular range of calcafious phofphoric rocks; thefe lie on the fhore. 
of the ifland of Raghery, nearly where the vein of the Ballycaftle coals might be fup:- 
pofed to reach. Clofe ‘to the fhore it refembles a hard white limeftone, of a blueith 
caft; a little further inland it becomes fofter, and whiter ; by and by it affumes the ap- 
pearance of a calcarious fand-ftone; in each of which ftates it produces a vivid yellowith 
light when fprinkled on coals, or a hot iron. It does not emit a fulphtureous fmell in 
burning, nor does it difcolour vitriolic acid in folution f. 

I have here given you a fummary of the principle varieties of the bafaltes and its at- 
tendant foffils; perhaps you will fay that my brevity does not heip to make me intelligible, 
but to this I muft anfwer firft, that if foflils cannot be afcertained by a few general cha- 
racteriftics, a more taboured defeription of minute circumftances will do little elfe than 
perplex any perfon who is not a very good mineralogift, in which cafe we have no re- 
fource but in adtual obfervation. And fecondly, that fuch circumftances as | have here 
mentioned, will probably afford a foundation broad enough on which to build any ana- 
logical reafoning that may be derived immediately from the nature of the fubltances 
themfelves. . 

As I fhould be forry to have given you the trouble.of reading this letter only for the 
unprofitable labour of learning uncommon names, which would certainly be the cafe 
did this account terminate the fubject; 1 fhall, in we r, candidly apply fuch are 
gumenis as can be derived from the nature and ‘ 







rs to have been originally formed 
fees above the prefent level of the 
tome fearce petrifac~ 























































ance, under Dunluce Caille. 
+f opecimens of wil vhefe fofllis may be feen in the Me 
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the volcanic theory of the production of the bafaltes; at the fame time, however, F 
hope to be able to ftate, with equal honefty, fuch objections as feem moft fubftantially 
to militate againft this favourite hypothefis ; leaving it to your own excellent judgment 
to decide on a fubjeét, where, as Sir Roger de Coverly would obferve, “ much might 
be faid on both fides.” 


~ 


LETTER X. 


DEAR SIR,‘ - — Portrufh, Auguft 3%. 

‘THERE are few things that can affe& a contemplative mind with more furprize, 
than the numerous and fignal changes which appear to have taken place in the form 
* and arrangement of our earth, at fome very diftant age. It is a fubject which has at alt 
times engaged the attention of mankind, and certainly conftitutes the moft interefting 
department of natural hiftory. 

From the frequent and unequivocal veftiges of marine produtions, which are found 
in the midft of our moft extenfive continents, and on the fummit of feveral of the lofti- 
eft mountains, fome philofophers have been induced to attribute the formation of the 
prefent habitable world, to the violent and tumultuary fury of the ocean, agitated b 
fome uncommon caufe * : Whilft otherst have: thought, that the gradual but unceaf- 
ing efforts of its heaving billows were abundantly adequate to account for thefe ap~ 
pearances on. more common principles. : 

But variety of natural phanomena occur to amattentive obferver, which are deemed. 
incapable of being reafonably explained by thefe hypothefes; whether we regard the 
general features and elevation of many of our continents, or the nature and fituation of 
the foflils which they contain. . 

Hence it has come to pafs, that a new and more powerful principle, efteemed. entirely 
equal to. thofe effets, has been adopted, and many of the moft furprifing phenomena of 
nature are held to be explicable by the potent agency of fubterranean fire: 

To this latter caufe the formation of our pillars of bafaltes has been attributed. with. 
fome appearance of probability; and though much has been faid on this. fubje& with 
vaguenels and indecifion, concerning the manner of their production, yet the principal. ‘ 
faéts that have been adduced in favour of the general opinion are worthy of attentian, 
and open to view a very novel and important object of enquiry. 

The firft perfon who took a decided part in favour of the volcanic theory of the ba- 
faltes was M. Defmareft, a French gentleman, whofe memoire on that fubject may be 
feen in the publication of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 1771. Mr. 
Defmareft made a tour through the county of Avergne, one of the fouthern provinces 
of France in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, where he difcovered many piles of ba- 
faltes, with more variations of magnitude, figure, and arrangement, than was at that 
time known about the Giants’ Caufeway in Ireland. By his means a geographical fur- 
vey was made of this'part of France, and a map delineated im which the direétion of the 
mountains, and the fituation of its bafaltes, were fuppofed to be accurately projected. 

From this map, and bis own perfonal obfervations of the nature of the foil, and the 
general [pecies of its foffils, he conceived that this country had once been ravaged by fub- 
terranean fire, of whofe wafteful dominion undeniable veftiges ftill remained ; and that 
the bold inequalities of its furface, its hills and vallies, were formed by vaft heaps of 


* Burnet, Whifton, Woodward, &c, + Buffon, &e. 
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feorize, and different melted fubftances, which ‘had iffeed from its volcanic mountains, 
fpreading themfelves in every direction from thefe flaming centers. ; 

He imagined alfo, that many of thefe melted torrents might be traced through their 
whole extent, from the fide of the great volcano which gave them birth in the moun- 
tains of D’or, to their remoteft extremities where they terminated in banks of prifmati- 
cal bafaltes. From all thefe circumftances he concluded, that the bafaltic columns were’. 
formed by the gradual refrigeration of a mafs of fluid lava, during its flow progrefs over 
the fubjacent foil, and that moft of its varieties of fhape and fituation might naturally be 7 
attributed to the different interruptions of its courfe, or to the alterations introduced by 
the fucceflive ravages of volcanic fire *: 

After Mr. Defmareft many writers both foreign and domeftic purfued this interefting. 
fubjeét with great ardor. Among the Englith authors we are principally indebted to the 
labours of Sir William Hamilton, whofe valuable colletion of facts relating to thofe, 
places which are at this day the feat of living volcanos, afford the fureft rules of judg- 
ment concerning fuch countries as do yet bear ftrong marks of a volcanized appearance 
without any direct evidence of the exiltence of fubterranean fire. 

But the perfon to whom we owe the moft ample compilation of materials immediately 
relating to the bafaltes, is Monfieur Faujas de St. Fond, who has lately publithed a vo- 
luminous work on the extin@ volcanos of Viverais and Velay, counties adjoining to 
Auvergne, which had before been defcribed by Mr. Definarelt. In this work the au- 
thor has given a particular memoir on the bafaltes, to which he has annexed defcriptions, 
and engravings of the moft remarkable banks and mountains of bafaltic columns in 
thefe two countries. But what renders his work ftill more valuable, are the minute 
and accurate accounts which it contains of the attendant foffils, particularly zeolyte, . 
fchorl, and puzzolane earth; becaufe we are from thence enabled to decide whether 
thefe fvbftances be univerfally connected with the bafaltes, or are only the’ accidental ate 
tendants of it in a few particular counties ; and where fuch foffils are found together, 
we have it in our power to eftimate fairly the force of thofe arguments derived from: 
their nature and conneétion in any one country, by confidering candidly, how far’ they 
fiould weigh with us in thofe inftances which corte immediately under our own parti- 
cular obfervation. 

In my laft letter [ enumerated the chief varieties of the bafaltes and its attendant fof. 
fils, as they occur in the northern parts of Ireland; and I (hall now briefly ftate to you 
fuch arguments as may be derived from them, in proof of the ancient exiltence of fub- 
terranean fire in their neighbourhood. 

Firft, The bafaltes itfelf is efteemed to be nothing elfe than lava; and its varieties are 
attributed entirely to accidental circumitances attending its courfe, or the manner of 
its cooling.—In fupport of which opinion it is affirmed that the bafaltes agrees moft ac- 


* «© A mefure qu’oa parcourt ces Cantons, en faifant la recherche & enumeration des maffes psilma- 
tiques, qu’on etudie les courants, fur tout vers leur extremies, qu’on fuit leur marche depuis le centre des 
eruptions, leur echainment & leur diltribution a la fuperticie des plaines hautes qui feparent les vallons, qu’on 
examine les differentes efpeces des plerres dont ils font compofés, on reconnoit & chaque pas que ce font 
des hors d? ccuvres etablis fur le fol naturel. On diftingues les produits du feu des fubftances intaches & 
Von apprecie du meme temps les tranfports immenfes’ des matieres fondues, dont les prifmes font toujour 
partie.—-De(mareft fur Vorigine & la nature du Bafalt. See Memoirs of the French Academy for the 


year 3771. 
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curately with the lava in its elementary principles *, in its grain, in the fpecies of the 
foreign bodies which it includes +t, and in all the divertities of its texture e 

Secondly, The iron of the bafaltes is found to be in a metallic flate capable of acting 

ree j The fame is true of the iron contained in the compat lava, 

ites poffefies the remarkable property of being fufible per fe; this 
he lava and mott volcaaic fubftances, S 
oreian fubilance, fuperinduced ov the original limeftone 
nets capabie of ailowing the flints to penetrate con-* 
e-—It is hardly necefiary to add, that the lava is an ex- 























w foil in a fluid fiate; that it is often born on 
d other hard matters do frequently penetrate into its 
es of agreement are fo numerous, and fo clear, as 
“ prefumption that they are one and the fame fpecies of fube 








d from the nature and properties of the attendant foflils, 
feems alo to contribute largely in fupport of this opinion. 

Thofe extenfive beds of red ochre, which abound among our bafaltes, are fuppofed to 
be an iron earth reduced to this {tate of a calx by the powerful a@ion of heat ; for fuch 
a change may be produced on iron in our common furnaces, provided there be a fuf. 
ficient afflux of frefh air; and the bafaltes i:felf in flich circumftances is eafily reduce. 
able to an impure ochre, exactly fimilar to that found at Bengore. This phanomenon is 
alfo obferved to take place more or lefs in the prefent living volcanos, particularly within 
their craters, and is therefore held to afforda prefumptive argument of the ation of fire 
in the neighbourhood of the bafaltes. 

’ Trerharked to you the frequent bits of zeolyte which abound in the county of An. 
trim, and thefe, though not the immediate product (as far as I know) of any living 
volcano, are yet thought to countenance the general fy{tem, becaufe zeolyte is found in 

‘countries where fubterraneous fire is ftill vitible, and where there is great reafon to © 
apprehend that the whole {oil has been ravaged by that principle. Thus it abounds in 
Iceland, where the flames of Hecla yet continue to blaze § ; and in the Ifle of Bourbon, 
which is faid to bear undeniable marks of a volcanic character ||; this fubftance is 
therefore fuppofed to arife from the decompofition of the volcanic products, in places 
whofe fires have been long fince exting. & 


* This will appear pretty evident, from ftating the produés of each fubftance according to the analyfis 
of that able chymift, Sir Torbern Bergman ; 


Bafaltes ico parts. Lava roo parts. 

Contains parts Contains parts. 
Siliceous earth 50. Siliceous earth 49 
Argillaccous do, is Aygillaceous do. 35 
Calcarious do. 8 Calcarious do, 4 
Magneiia = Tron * 12 
iron os Too 
. 1090 ae 


+ Bits of limeftone, flints, fchorl cryftals of various colours, morfels of pure clay, &c. are common to the 
bafalres, and to lava. 

{ All the varieties of texture which take place in lava, from the compa& clofe grained kind to the 
fpongy lava, may alfo be traced among the bafalies. 

§ Vide Van Troil’s Letters ca iceland, 

kh Vide Mefirs, Defmareft, Faujas de St, Fond, Rafpe, &e. 
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Cryftals of fcorl appear in great plenty among many kinds of our bafaltes, and thefe, 
though not abfolutely limited to’ volcanic countries, yet being found in great abundance 
among the Italian * lavas, in circumftances exattiy correfponding to our’s, are thought 
to fupply a good probable argument in the prefent inftance. 

The fub{iance which I mentioned under the name of peperino ftone, is believed to 
be the undoubted offspring of fire ; it has frequently the burnt appearance and fpongy 
texture of many of the volcanic produdis, and agrees accurately with the peperino of 


- Iceland and Bourbon lands, which ftill contain burning mountains. 


-Ineed not be at any trouble to enforce it ; indeed it bears the chara: 


4 


Puzzolane earth is not immediately found in that ftate in Ireland, but it is difco- 
vered among the balaltes of France, and there is very little doubt that our bafaltes, if 
pulverized, would agree with it in every rcefpect ; that is, it would produce a fine fharp 
powder, containing the fame clementary parts, and moft probably anfwering all its va- 
luable ufes as a cement +. Puzzolane earth is found in the Canary if 








ds, which are 
efteemed to have other charatteriftics of the effeGs of fire; it is met in abundance 
through all the volcanized parts of Italy; it is never difcovered except ia places which 
have other {trong marks of the ravages of fire. 

The dilcovery of this earth is therefore thought to add great weight to the many other 
proofs which have been mentioned in favour of the general fyftem, 

Pumice-ftone is a fubftance fo generally acknowledged to be the produdt of fire, that 
er of a cinder fo 
obvioufly in its external appearance, that one muft be convinced at firlt view of its ori- 
ginal. ‘This foilil is fometimes found-on the fhore of the tiland of Raghery, among the 
roun:led ftones on the beach of the fea {, and being fuppofed an unequivocal teft of the 
action of fire, is imagined to complete all that could be defired in this kind of reafoning. 

Such are the internal arguments in fupport of the volcanic origin of the bafaltes, im- 
mediately derived from the nature and properties of that fubftance and its attendant 
foflils compared with other fubftances which are the certain produéts .of fire; and it 
mutt be confeffed, there appears throughout fuch a remarkable coincidence of circum. ° 
ftances, as raifes a {trong prefumption in favour of the opinion that they have been: 
produced by fimilar caufes; but there {till remains other external proofs, which when 
added to the former are fuppofed to form a demonttration almoft as perfect as the na~ 
ture of fuch analogical reafoning will allow. 

In the beginning of this letter I mentioned that Mefirs. Defmareft and Faujas de 
St. Fond had defcribed the bafaltic provinces of France, its containing mountains, whofe 
exterior appearance was fuch, that they readily pronounced them to be extinct volcanos, 
One of thefe, on the banks of the river Ardefche, called the Montagne de la Coupe, 
feems to exhibit the proofs of its origin in characters peculiarly clear and dillinct. It is 
of conical form, exactly correfponding in fhape with the prefent living volcanic moun- 
tains, and like them it contains a large crater nine hundred and fifty feet in diameter, 
and fix hundred feet in depth §. The fubftances that have been difcovered through all 














* Vide Ferber’s Letters on Italy. 

+ A few experiments on this fubje& might pevhaps be worth the attentiom of the gentlemen concerned 
in the inland navigation of Ireland; and there is more reafon for hope of fuccefs in this enquiry, as the 
Swedes have alreacy applied their pulverized trapge (much refemb eur coarfe bafaltes) as a good fub- 
ftitute for the puzzclane, formerly brought at great expence from Italy and the Canary iflands, 

£ Pumice-fone occurs fo rarely, that I have been often induced to doubt whether it might not bea fo- 
reign fubflance accid y driven here by the waves from Iceland, or fome other volcanic country. Elow: 
ever, on trial, it is found too heavy to have floated thither, its iron not being entircly dephlogitticated, as is 
evident from its deep bleck colour, and a fimall degree of magnetifin which it itill poifeifes, 

§. Vide Monf, Faujas de St. Fond, fur les Volcans, &c. 
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its parts, particularly in a deep ravine formed on one fide by torrents, bear a ftrong re- 
femblance to many of the Vefuvian products. In fine, the volcanic features of this 
mountain are fo ftrongly marked, that an accurate account of it would afford no very 
unfuitable defcription of Vefuvius itfelf during the intervals of its eruptions. Now the 
Montagne de la Coupe contains at its bafe abundance of bafaltic pillars, which have been 
expofed to view on one fide by the impetuous torrents of this mountainous country, 
particularly of the river Ardefche, whofe banks are formed of columnar bafaltes. And 
thus are two characters of a bafaltic and volcanic mountain efteemed to be decifively 
united in the Montagne de Ja Coupe *. : . 

‘There are three living volcanos at prefent known, within whofe neighbourhoods the 
bafaltes, and moft f{pecies of its ufual attendant foffils, have been obferved. ‘The firft is 
fituated in the ifland of Bourbon, off the fouthern coatt of Africa}; the fecondis tna j 
in the ifland of Sicily, and the third is Hecla in the iland of Iceland §. To which it may 
be added, that the bafaltesis found in the volcanized parts of Italy, as at Bolzena {, and 
other places ; though not (as far as I have been informed) any where immediately con. 
tiguousto Vefuvius. Thus (fay the naturalifts) do the argument derived from the fitu- 
ation‘of this fpecies of foffil, with refpect to mountains which yet continue to burn, co- 
incide with thofe other clear and fatisfa@ory proofs, which were drawn immediately from 
its nature and properties, in proof of its volcanic origin, ‘ i 
"In addition to what has been here ftated I thall mention another plaufible argument in 
fupport of the opinion, deduced in fome meafure a priori. 

Itis well afcertained by experience, that there are vaft beds of pyrites difperfed 
through the interior parts of the earth at all depths ; and it is a certain faa, that this 
compound fubfldnce may, by the accidental affurion of a due quantity of water, become 
hot, and at length burn with great fury. This, therefore, is one principle to which we 
may, with the flrongeft probability, attribute the origin of fubterranean fire, more efpes 
cially as the prefent living volcanos do actually pour forth in abundance all the compo- 

-nent parts of the pyrites, the chief of which are fulphur, iron, and clay. Now among 
the (uperinduced fubftances of the county.of Antrim (and I believe the fame may be faid 
of every other bafaltic country) it is certain, that the quantity of iron and clay, diffufed 
through almoft every {pecies of foffil, amounts to. more than one half of the whole ma- 
terials, fo that two of the principal elements of the pyrites are {till found here, reduced 
in many inftances to a ftate of flag or fori; and the third principle, namely the ful- » 
phur, cannot in the nature of things be expected to remain, becaufe fulphur does ina 
great meafure perifh during the a&t of inflammation; and what might perchance 
efcape or be fublimed, would no doubt have long fince perifhed by decompofition, in 
conlequence of being expofed to the air. 

Thus in fact every part of the pyrites which could reafonably be expected to furvive, 
does at this day a¢tually exift in form extremely fimilar to the products of Etna, Vefu- 
vius, and Hecla, the three moft celebrated volcanos of Europe. 


* T have been more particular in-mentioning this mountaia, becaufe my information concerning it has 
been confirmed by the account of my intelligent friend Doétor Percival, of Dublin. whofe accurate obferva~ 
¢ions and excellent judgment can only be exceeded by the uncommon candour of his mind, 

+ Vide Meffts. Defmareit, Fanjas de St fond, Rafpe, &e 

+ Vhe ifland.of Caflel-a-mere, near Catana, off the Coait of Sicily, is entirely balaltic, ~ Vide Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrei. : 

§ Vide Von Troil’s Letters on Iceland. 

4 Vide Sir William Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrai, Ferber’s Letters, &e. 
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/ LETTER XL ; 
DEAR SIR, s Portrufh September 3. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the. numerous and fpecious arguments which are urged 
in defence of this volcanic theory of the bafaltes, yet many difficulties and objections 
have been raifed againft it by men of excellent underftanding ; fome of thefe are of 
confiderable force, and as I do not wifh to di€tate any opinion to you, but rather modeftly 
to offer what information has come.ia my way on the fubject, F hall, candidly ftate 
thofe objetions, together with the moft reafonable anfwers. It is faid, that this theory 
does rafhly attribute fome of the moft regular and beautiful phenomena of nature to one 
of the moft tumukuary and irregular caufes that can be imagined; afcribing the ex- 
quifite arrangement of a Giants’ Caufeway, which almoft emulates the laboured’ werks. 
of defign, to the blind fury of a burning volcano. 

‘This objection, which is pretty {trong in itfelf, has certainly received very confiderable: 
fupport from the various unfuccefsful attempts that have been made to explain the man- 
ner in which the piilars of bafaltes were produced : one perfon * wildly attributing their, 
formation to the refrigeration of a current of lava, fuddenly plunged into the ocean + 
another obfcurely hinting that fome occult quality in the fea falt might have had its. 
fhare in the bufinefs: a third t fuppofing, contrary to experience, that the melted mats. 
of lava might in its liquid ftate have been capable of a confiderable diffufion or folution 
if water, by which means the particles had an opportunity of arranging themfelves in 
regular ‘cryftalizations : a fourth { conceiving that the bafaltes was originally a bed of 
jron and other fubftances, gradually moiftened, and foftened in the ftreams of water 
heated by fubterranean fire and afterwards afluming its regular figure during the time: 
of drying and hardening. 

_ It is pretty plain, that none of thefe indefinite explanations can at all fatisfy a thinking _ 
mind, and as an unfortunate argument generally tends to encreafe the apparent weak- 
nefs of a caufe, in defence of which it is brought forward, it has hence come to pais,  - 
that many perfons of good fenfe have held the whole volcanic fyftem to be: extremely’ 
fallacious. . 

In truth, there feems to be but one operation of nature, which affords any rational 
principle of analogy, by which we can attempt to explain the formation of the bafaltic: 
pillars. It is certain that the particles of moft bodies, when removed from each other toa 
proper diflance, and fuffered to approach gradually, aflume a peculiar form of arrange- 
ment, as if the parts of each fpecies of matter did, independent of their general‘ proper- 
ties of cohefion and-gravity, poffefs alfo private laws and affinities tending to produce 
thefe f{pecific forms. However, let the caufe be whar it may, the face at leaft is fuf- 
ficiently certain : and it does not appear to be a matter of any importance by what me- 
dium the particles are difunited, provided only, thata fufficient feparation, and a gradual. 
approximation, be allowed to take place. 

Thus, whether bodies“be diflolved by fire, or by a watery medium, the phenomena 
of cryftalization is equally obfervable when proper art has been applied to render its 
effects vifible. : 

J mentioned, in a former letter; that the bafaltes was capable of a very perfe& fufion, 
and that two of its elementary parts were fuch, as, by experience, we Know to poffefs: 
the property of cryftalization by fufion, both in their feparate ani combined ftatesy 


* Mr. Rafpe. ” $ Mr. Kirwan, $ Bergnan, 


Since- 
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Since therefore the bafaltes, and its attendant foffils, bear ftrong marks of the eTodts of 
fire, it does not feom unlikely that its pillarsgmay have been ‘formed by a procefs ex. 
aGily analogous to what is commonly denominated cryftalization by fufion, ; 

The only apparent {pecific, difference between the bafaltic cryftals, and thofe which 
are produced in our diminutive elaboratories, fcems to be in the complete ¢cifunion of 
the pillars, and in the articulated form which they fometimes exhibit. But this will not 
appear to be a matier of any importance, when we refie@, that in natural operations of 
the fame kind, but differing in magnitude, the fame proportions are commonly obferved - 
between the different parts: thus, the fame ratio which the diameter of a baiaitig pillar 
bears to the diameter of one of our diminutive cryalizations, will the interval between 
the pillars of bafaites bear to the interval between the s of our cryflal; and who- 
ever wil take the trouble to calculate this diflance will find it fo very hyall, as eafily to 
admit the different furfaces within the limits of cohefion ; fo that no feparability of cryf 
tals "into joints caa poflibly take place, from their fmallnefs, though they often bear 
marks which might lead one to imagine them capable of difunion. 

Tf this reafoning be allowed to have weight, the objection derived from the irregu- 
larity and confufion of a volcanic caufe will not appear unanfwerable. For though, du- 
ring the moments of an eruption, nothing but a wafteful fcene of tumult and diforder 
be prefented to owr view, yet, when the fury of thofe flames, which have been ftruggling 
for a paffage, has abated, every thing then returns to its original ftate of reft, and thofe 
various melted fubftances, which but juft before were in the wildeft {tate of ‘chaos, wilt 
now fubfide, and cool with a degree of regularity utterly unattainable in our elabora 
tories, and fuch as may eafily be conceived capable of producing all the beauty and fym. 
metry of a Giants’ Caufeway. ; 

A fecond objeCtion arifes from hence, that the currents of lava which have iffued from 
Etna and Vefuvius, within the memory of man, have never been known to exhibit this : 
regularity of arrangement. It is therefore faid that experience does abundantly prove 
the fallacy of the volcanic hypothefis. 

In reply to this we are told, that it is not in the erupted torrents of thefe volcanos we 
are to look for the phenomena of cryftallization, but in the interior parts of the moun- 
tains themfelves, and under the furface of the earth, where the metallic particles of the 
lava have not been dephtogifticated by the acccf of freth air, and where periect reft, and 
the moft gradual diminution of temperature, have permitted the parts of the melted mals 
to cxert their proper laws cf arrangement, fo as to allume the form of columnar lava: 
that we mult watt, until thofe volancic mountains which at prefent burn with fo much 
fury, fhall have completed the period of their exiftence ; until.the immenfe vaults, 
which now lie withia their bowcls, no longer able to fapport the incumbent weight, 
fliall fallin, and difclofe to view the wonders of the fubterranean world: and then may. 
we expect to behold all the varieties of cryflalization, fuch as needs take place in thefe 
elaberatories of Nature; then may we hope to fee banks and caufeways of bafaltes, 
aad all the bold and uncommon beauties which the abrupt promoniories of Antrim now 
exhibit 

It is flated as a third obje@tion, that, acce cing to this hypothefis, the bafkltes mutt 
have been reduced to a perfect Rate of fluidity, in order to prmit the phenomena of 
cryftalization to take place, but, that there is no reafon for believing i: ever could have 
been fubjected to any intenfe action ot fire, fo as to be reduced to a flate of thin fufion, 
becauf it does not contain air holes, like the java, nor polieis thofe marks of vitrifica- 
tion, which attend a very moderate heat in our laboratorics 
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The firft part of this objection is ill founded, though advanced by Wallerius, and 
other eminent mineralogifts. All the bafaltes, which have ever feen, does, in one 
part or another of its fubftance, always exhibit air holes; and it is remarkable that even 
the pillars of our Giants’ Caufeway, which are fingularly compaét, have thelr upper 
joints conftantly more or lefs excavated, fo that this part of the argument does rather 
plead in defence of the volcanic origin of the bafaltes. 

With refpeét to the want of all marks of vitrification, we are to confider that fub- 
flances in fufion are very differently affected, in proportion as they are more or lefs cx- 
pofed to the accefs of frefh air, the prefence of this element being abfolutely neceffary 
in order to deprive a body of its phlogifton. 

Thus, metals which may be readily vitrified by expofure to heat, and the free afflux 
of air, will yet bear the moft intenfe a€tion of fire in clofe veffels, without being deprived 
of that principle on which their metalliety depends, and are therefore in this fituation 
incapable of being vitrified. The bafaltes may therefore have been fubjected to a very 
great degree of heat, within the bowels of the earth, and yet fhew no marks whatever 
of vitrification, and hence it may be explained, how it comes to pafs that the iron princi« 
ple of the bafaltes {till retains its phlogifton, acting fo fenfibly onthe magnetical needle. 

A fourth objection is derived from hence, that in many of the countries where the 
bafaltes moft abounds, there are no traces whatever of thofe bold and decifive features 
which contftitute the diftinguifhing charaéteriftic of a volcanic mountain ; its lofty point: 
ed form, its unfathomable crater, and many other circumftances that ftrike the fenfes 
very forcibly at Etna and Vefuvius.—The bafaltes, therefore, is affirmed to be a foftil 
extenfively {pread over the furface of the earth, and where it is found in the neighbour- 
hood of volcanic mountains, it is faid we fhould fuppofe thefe to be accidentally raifed 
on a bafaltic foil, rather than to have created it. ¢ : 

Tt muft be confeffed that volcanic mountains are not always found to.attend the ba. 

-faltes, at leaft there do not appear any dire&t veltiges of them in the neighbourhoad - 
of the Giants’ Caufeway in Ireland. : Boast 

But the advocates of the fy{tem are not much embarraffed with this difficulty ; ac- 
cording to them, the bafaltes has been formed under the earth itfelf, and within the 
bowels of thofe very mountains, where it could never have been expofed to view, until 
by length of time, or fome violent fhock of nature, the incumbent ma{s mutt have 
undergone a very confiderable alteration, fuch as fhould go near to deftroy every exte- 
rior volcanic feature. In fupport of this it may be obferved that the promontories of 
Antrim do yet bear very evident marks of fome violent convulfion which has left them 
ftanding in their prefent abrupt fituati8n; and that the ifland of Raghery, and fome of 
the weftern ifles of Scotland, do really appear like the furviving fragments of a country, 
great part of which might have been buried in the ocean. It is further added, that 
though the exterior volcanic chara¢ter be in a great meafure loft in the bafaltic coun- 
tries, yet this negative evidence can be of little avail fince the few inftances where the 
the features have been preferved afford a fufficient anfwer to this objection. : 

Thus the Montagne de la Coupe in France ftill rears its pointed top to the Heavens, 
retains its deep crater, and bears every characteriftic of its votcanic origin; and this 
mountain is obferved to ftand on a bafe of bafaltic pillars, not difpofed in the tumul- 
tuary heap into which they muft have been thrown by the furious aétion of a volcanic 
eruption tearing up the natural foil of the country, but arranged in all the regularity 
of a Giants’ Caufeway, fuch as might be fuppofed to refult from the cryftalization of a 
bed of melted lava, where reft, and a gradual refrigeration, contributed.to render the 
pheenomenon as perfeét as poflible. 
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Fifthly, It is obferved by Monfieur Faujas de St. Fond, that at the foot of the mount. 
tain of Mezinc, in the province of Velay, a range of bafaltic pillars ftands fupported 
on a bed of foffil coal, with a very thin ftratum of clay not more than a few inches thick 
interpofed ; now, that this inflammable body of coal could have remained uninflamed 
under a mafs of melted lava, thirty feet thick, feems highly improbable, and therefore 
it is evident, fay the adverfaries of the fyltem, that the bufaltes could not have derived 
its origin from fire. 

In anfwer to this plain and weighty objection, it is affirmed, that no fubftance in 
nature can be confumed by fire without the accefs of atmofpheric air ; that fire may be 
paffed through inflammable air itfelf, without exciting adtual inflammation, unlefs the 
atmofphere lend its afliftance. Hence it cannot appear ftrange that a bed of coal might 
have furvived in the neighbourhood of a volcano, and even under a mafs of fluid lava, 
_ which, by refting on it, would prevent every poflible approach of frefh air, fo abfo- 
lutely neceffary to its being inflamed. It is certain that coal may be expofed to the vio« 
lent action of fire, in a clofe veffel, without being confumed, or even fuffering any 
material alteration, and therefore it is believed that this particular inftance ought not to 
be held of weight fufficient to overturn a fyftem, in fupport of which fo many reafonable 
and almoft certain proofs concur. 

’ Such are the difficulties which are thought to embarrafs the volcanic theory of the baa 
faltes. In your excellent judgment I am certain they will bear their juft value, found. 
ed on an extenfive knowledge of nature and her operations. But among the gene- 
rality of mankind their weight will be exceedingly various. In reafonings concerning 
natural phenomeha, the ftandard of truth is extremely vague and equivocal. Climate 
bears here a more powerful influence than can well be imagined ; fo that it is not un- 
‘common to find an opinion univerfally adopted by the inhabitants of one country, while 
thofe of the neighbouring kingdom fhall join as univerfally to reprobate it. 

Thus the Neopolitans, accuitomed from their infancy to the wild fcenes of horror 
and defolation which abound in a foil ravaged by volcanic fire, and to fee as it were a 
new world fuddenly raifed on the ruins of their country, have their warm imaginations 
filled with the gigantic idea of this powerful principle, which to them appears adequate 
to the produdtion of every thing that is great and ftupendous in nature.. How diffe 
rent are the fenfations and opinions which prevail in the native of our temperate ifland ! 
To him the found of thunder is uncommon, an earthquake is almoft a prodigy, and 
the fury of the fubterranean fire is utterly unknown. He beholds nature puriue her 
calm and fteady courfe with an uniformity almoft uninterrupted ; he views the fame ob- 
je€ts unchanged for a long feries of years; the fame rivers to water his grounds, the 
fame mountains fupply food for his flocks, the fame varied line of coaft continues through 
many fucceflive ages to bound his country, and to fet the foaming ocean at defiance: 
hence he naturally proceeds to extend his ideas of regularity and {tability over the whole 
world, and ftands utterly uninfluenced by thofe arguments of change in the earth, which 
to the inhabitant of a warmer climate appear abfolutely decifive. 

In this manner are the prevailing opinions, even among the philofophers of moft 
countries, generally founded on partial analogies; and it requires a vigorous mind, as 

as an extenfive and clear underftanding, to prevent our being mifled by the {pe- 
cic§s arguments and dangerous conclufions which have been derived from fuch de- 
ceitju! fources, many of them plainly tending to multiply falfe opinions, and to fubvert 
thefpnly true principles of religion and morality. : 
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IF the volcanic theory of the bafaltes be well founded, and no doubt many of the 
arguments in favour of it are extremely plaufible, a fcene of horror is prefented to our 
view, which mutt furely fill us with aftonifhment; fince on this fyftem it will be found, 
that there is hardly a country on the face of our globe which has not at fome time or 
other been wafted by the fury of fubterranean fire. 

{f, again, thofe apparent veftiges of marine produdtions, which are obferved indiferi- 
minately fcattered through the earth, at all depths below the furface, and on the fum- 
mits of itshigheft mountains, be efteemed fufficient proofs of the prefence of the ocean 
in thofe places, a fcene, no lefs wild and uncommon than the former, rifes before our 
imagination ; in which the produits of the equator and the poles appear to be jumbled 
together in a manner incapable of being explained by any of the kno wnaualogies of 
nature. 

From obfervations fuch as thefe, where in truth every thing is inexplicable, many of 
the modern philofophers, chiefly indeed of the French nation, have become warm ad- 
mirers of the old brute atoms of Epicurus, or the myfterious plaftic principle of the 
Stoics, forming to themfelves fyftems of nature, in which an intelligent caufe feems to 
be of all others the lea(t neceflary ; fyftems in which blind deitiny alone is the ative 
{pring of life and motion. 

Thus are the fources of religion and morality effectually cut off at one blow, and 
mankind deprived of thofe prefent bleflings, and that moit delightful hope of future 
happinels, which they fondly imagined to be rightly founded on their natural inftinéts, 
and: fupported by the faireft deductions of reafon. - 

It is the bufinefs of natural hiftory to collect, as extenfively as poffible, all the phe- 
nomena of nature, to compare fuch of them as bear any reafonable fimilitude, and trom 
their general analogies to derive conclufions which may benefit our fellow-creatures, either 








as difcoveries ufeful in common life, or as” fpeculative truths fuited to improve and en- 


large the underftanding. In this point of view it is a {cience which merits the honour- 
able praife of mankind, and is certainly inferior to none in the copious fources of delight 
and improvement which it may afford to a rational mind. 

Surely it is moft unaccountable, that a Rudy, which in this chara€ter appears fo lovely 
and engaging, fhould neverthelcfs have been purfued upon fuch perverfe principles, 
and with fuch mifguided views, as to lead to confequences equally falfe in their own na- 
ture, and ruinous to the welfare of any fociety where they may become univerfally pre- 
valent. se 

I have been accidentally led to make a few reflections on this fubje@t, by the perufal 
of fome foreign writers on natural hiftory, who have unfortunately applied the proofs 
of thofe inexplicable changes which may poflibly have taken place in the earth, and 
indeed all their negative knowledge of nature, for the purpofe of difproving the ex- 
iftence of its admirable author; as if arguments derived from the depths of human ig- 
norance, could, with any reafon, be eiteemed capable of overturning fuch pofitive truths 
as the faculties of mankind are entirely adequate to apprehend. 

When men choofe to build their opinions on things which they do not rightly under- 
{tand, rather than ‘on truths which come clearly within their comprehenfion, it can 
hardly happen that they will not run into very grofs miftakes ; becaufe, as the number 
of errors on any fubjett is plainly without limits, the chance is little lefs than infinite, 
that {uch reafoners will fall into the unfathomable abyfs of falfehood. 

6A 2 Such 
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Such has been the fate of the author of a French work, Sur la Nature, and indeed 
of every follower of that pernicious {chool of modern philofophy, which, rejeGting all 
confideration of final caufes, and defpifing thofe fimple and obvious analogies that lead 
to the moft ufeful and fatisfatory. truths, has chofen rather to purfue others, which nei- 
ther its difciples, nor the reft of mankind, are in any refpeét fuited to inveltigate *. 

Perhaps an example may ferve to render me more intelligible, and to point out the 
general fallacy of this unhappy fpecies of reafoning. 

There can be no doubt that the telefcope, with all its prefent improvements, is the 
refult of a moft happy application of uncommon. {kill and ingenuity, contriving and 
combining all the various parts and movements of that curious machine, for the excel 
cellent purpofe of affifting vifion. 

In proportion as thefe movements were gradually invented and applied to ufe, during 
a long feries of years; when each fucceffive difcovery was brought to the utmolt ex- 
tent of its perfection, mankind then obferved that the human eye, in a very fuperior 
manner, enjoyed that particular advantage which they had fought for with fo much 
art and induftry, exhibiting to view a perfect achromatic inftrument of vifion, adapting 
itfelf with furprifing facility to the different brightnefs of its objects, and to a vaft variety 
-6f diftances. 

At the laft,a defect was difcovered in the telefcopes, arifing from the {pherical figure - 
of the glaffes ; in confequence of which the focus of thofe rays which fall near the limb 
of the glafs, and of fuch as pafs near to its center, do not coincide. ‘This defect, 
after various fruitlefs attempts to obviate it, has for many years been given up by the 
moft ingenious as irremediable t+. But though men have, in this inftance, found that 
there dre bounds placed to their utmoft fkill and ingenuity, yet have they learned this 
ufeful truth, that there are no difcqyerable limits fet to the powers of that admirable 
Cavfe which formed the human eye; this error being there entirely corrected, in the 
curious conftruction of the cryftalline humour, the principal refracting lens of the organ 
of yifion ;. which gradually increafing in denfity from the limb toward the middle, does 
by this wonderful variation of its refractive power in one refpect, counteract the errors 
which would have arifen from the other confideration. 

‘This happy union of different parts and movements, as well in the natural as in the 
artificial machine, each attaining its own particular end, and all together without con- 
fufion or interference, compleating one greater and more excellent effect, this, I fay, 
reafonable men denominate a work of defign; and as they affirm that the telefcope 
is an inftrument formed to affilt vifion, in confequence of various means duly con- 
ne¢ted, by an invifible caufe: (for it is plain that there is fome moving principle in man, 
which is neither eyes, ears, hands, or head, neither the sout enfemble of all thefe, nor 
in any refpect the objcét of our fenfes :) fo do they believe that the human eye is an 
inftrument made for the ufe of man, by an exceeding apt combination of intermediate 
caufes, wonderfully and moft unaccountably conneéted together, by one great, wife, 
and good caufe ; who is neither the eye itfelf nor any part of its mechanifm, nor at all 


* « FT] elt au deflous de Dien d’sgir pour une fin.” Vide Des Cartes Philofoph, Maupertuis Effai de 
Cofmologie. Luffon Theorie de la Terre. Robinet Sur la Nature, &c. &e. 

+ The mott probable means difcovered of late years, for corre@ing thefe {pherical errors, has been offered 
to the public by that excelloot British artift Mr. Ramfden, who conceives them capabte of being in great 
meafure removed ia the eve-glaffes of telefcopes (where they are mott fenfibly felt) by fuch an adjuftment 
of the inflrement as that the image formed by the cbject glafs fhall fall as near as pollible to the eye-glafs, 
See Philofophical Traufatt.ons of the Royal Society of London, A. D. 1782. 
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the object of our fenfes, but only vifible to us through the beauty and wifdom of the 
works of creation, in the fame manner as thought and intelligence,in man are known 
to us through thofe motions and effeéts daily produced before us, which we do always 
fuppofe to refult, origi-i:!ly, from a principle in fome fort refembliug our own minds. 

From hence, and a the ifand other fistilar analogi-:s, for apprehending which our fa. 
culties are admirably fuite’, mankind have reafonably inferred the exiftence of one fu- 
perior, intelligent, good Boing, who is every where prefent; whom we fee, and feel, 
and hea:, every moment of our lives, in the vifible works of nature, as we do in par- 
ticular circumftances hear and feel, and fee other beings whom we denominate men. 

To this reafoning, which does not in any refpect appear uncandid or delufive, the 

author of the treatife Sur J Nature warmly objeéts.— What ! the eyes made for vifion, 
which in many inftances fail and become blind?—‘The teeth and jaws made to grind 
food, which fo often loofe, and refufe to perform their office? —The earth formed to 
fupport its inhabitants, while it contains volcanos which may have deftroyed them by © 
fire? Or an ocean, which has overwhelmed them under its waters ?. 
- Thele are fome of the objeétions of that extraordinary writer, and this the general 
mode of argument, unhappily adopted on the continent by too many of thofe who have 
obtained the honourable title of philofophers : a falfe fpecies of reafoning, in which the 
pofitive parts of human knowledge are moft fophiftically fupplanted by what is purely 
negative; in which a man is required to judge of the truth of what he knows, by thole 
other parts of nature where he is avowedly ignorant. 

From principles fuch as thefe the Chriftian religion has been haftily rejected ; becaufe 
the population of America, and the accidental qualities of its inhabitants, could not iny-* 
mediately be explained by fpeculative men, who had no other data whereon to reafon 
except the imaginary extent of ¢their own genius, together with an entire ignorance of 
the fituation of that continent, and the qualities of its inhabitants *. * 

From the fame deceitful fource of reafoning this beautiful world, fo aptly formed, 
fo wilely moved, fo bountifuily and yet fo varioufly adapted to maintain its different. i:t- 
habitants, that the native of every country from the equator to the poles, finds caufe to 
plefs his fituation, and to boat of comforts unknown in other climates. This curious 
{tru€ture, the delight and wonder of the beft and wifeft men in every age, has been con- 
demned by a few prefumptuous fophiits, as tae work of blind deftiny, acting through the 
‘prefent elements of nature, becaufe there are many of its principles and movements 
of whofe ufe they are ignorant; becaufe there appear to be veltiges of the ravages of 
fire, or the inundations of the ocean, which they are not able to explain. 

It is moft certain, that the laws of motion which now exit, could have produced 
this world in the béginning, neither are they capable of continuing it for ever in its 
prefent ftate. ; a 

The interior ftructure of the earth, whereby its various foflil fubftances, though differ- 
ing exceedingly from each other in fpecific gravity, though not arranged according to any 
regular law of fituation, do yet conititute a world felf-balanced, a {phere whofe centre of 


* The proximity of America to the continent of Afia is now perfedtly afcertained by the Britit navi- 
gators, The confident affertion.of modera philofophers, that its inhabitants were beardle(:, is from many 
quarters proved to be falfe ; and there is every reafon for believing that their copper colour, and orher pe- 
culiarities. are aliogether the effects of the foil and climate, fiace the progeny of the Europeans has been fornd 







to fuffer very confiderabie changes in all thefe circumitances, evea during the courfe of thafe few ecations 
whi: h have paffed fince their-firft etablifament there. So that ia thefe inftances revealed-reli » fo far 
from apprehending danger from the difcovery of treth, and the improvement of humaa koowiwuge, has only 


fuffered from the ignorance or mifinformativa of philofophers, 
yity 
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gravity coincides with its centre of magnitude (without which all its motions muft have 
been in an extreme degrce irregular}, evidently demands a firft caule, which neither 
adts blindly, nor of necefiity. A blind principle is not wont to labour in defiance of all 
chance; neither do mechanical caufes uiually produce their effects in contempt of the 
eitablifhed laws of matter and motion. 

‘the gradual afcent of, our continents from the fhores of the ocean, to 
mediterranean parts, fo neceflary for colle@ting the rains of heaven, and 






ward their 






without which the vapours of the fea would have 


uds in vain, 
requires the interference of fome principle { to any of the Known eler 
nature. Whate.er the followers of Epicurus may think of thefe elements, no reat! 
able man will believe that the waves of the ocean could have created a country whofe 
foil lies far above the level of its waters ; or that the fury of volcanic eruptions could 
have produced an eifect, fo general, that we are rather led to infer the cafual exiftence of 
former volcanoes in particular places, becaufe of fome apparent univerfal i: terruption 
to this-regularity of form. 

The projectile force by which the earth was in the beginning made to move round 
the centre of light and heat; its diurnal rotation, duly diffufing this light and heat over 
the furface ; the inclination of its axis to the plane of the ecliptic, whereby the tropical 
climates receive fewer of the fun’s rays, while the inhabitant of the polar circle enjoys © 
a much larger fhare *: all thele effects, far furpafling the prefent powers of nature, 
moft aptly combined together, working in concert without interference or diforder, for 
the attainment of one great, and good, and excellent end, clearly prove that this world 
has been produced by one powerful, intelligent, and benevolent principle, utterly unlike 
to any mechanical caufe which now does exift, or that.can be conceived to exilt, - 

Mechanical caufes, fuch as we are acquainted with, evidently tend to deftrov the 
prefent form of the world; and thereby afford the ftrongeft proof that it is not 6 
conftitution immortal. 

Sir Haac Newton has demonftrated, that the perturbing forces which take place in 
the folar fyftem, muft in due time deftroy the planetary motions, unlefs the firft mover 
of all things fhall chufe to interfere. And it is fufficiently evident, that the flow but 
certain operations of heat and cold, together with the continued aétion of the air and 
ftorms, are capable of breaking and changing the moft firm bodies, even the harde(t 
yocks ; while the numerous rivers on the earth’s furface, and the waves which wath 
its fhores, perpetuaily labour to bear ail thefe fubftanccs into the bottom of the ocean, 
and thereby to reduce all things to a level fituation. 

Since then the earth yet continues to circulate with regularity round the fun, not- 
withflanding the perturbing forces of the planets; fince all the countries on its furface 
flill retain their elevated form, in oppofition to thofe boafted mechanical cautes, that 
labour inceflantly to,deiiroy it; fince its impetuous rivers which purfue their courfe 
toward the occan, have not yet fmoothed thoie abrupt and precipiceous cataracts, over 
which they rufh with fuch unbridled fury, it is plain, either that the world, as we now 
fee it, is but ofa fhort duration ; or clie, that fome faving hand has interfered to retard 
the progres of caufes which in fufficient length of time mult needs produce their effects, 

If we caft our eyes over the annals of the world, we fhall find in the hiltory of the 
human race a clear and decifive evidence in favour of thofe general trutns which our 
Feligion teaches, concerning the duration of the earth and its inhabitants.’ The evident 





ot by its 


* Vide Keil’s Phyf. Effays. 
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marks of novelty in all thofe arts and fciences that are the offspring of experience : the 
-wonder and terror with which ‘the earlier philofophers (though in other refpetts well 
informed men) were wont to behold many of thofe natural appearances, which longer 
obfervation has fhewn to be neither uncommon nor dangerous: the general defect of 
all hiflories and traditions antecedent to a certain pertod at which the Jewifh writings 
affirm the world to have been deftroyed by water: thefe cogent circumftances afford 
the plainett proof that the human race has not exifted here for many ages. 

‘There is not now a nation on the earth, neither has there been one for thefe two 
thoufand years paft, whofe remote traditions extend, with any degree of probability, - 
beyond that memorable period of the univerfal deluge, which is recorded in the facred 
writings ; fo that whatever Monf. Voltaire and others may aflert- conccyning the eter- 
nity of the world, its motions, or its inhabitants, they will find but few rational men to 
adopt his wild fyftem of aftronomy, or who can be perfuaded to believe that the fun 
ever rofe in the weft, or that the Babylonians made obfervations on that luminary fome 
millions of years ago, ‘when it was at the north. pole *. . 7 

Perhaps you will fay, that fuch language as this is filly and childifh, beneath the name 
of philofophical, and unworthy of any anfwer—yet I can aflure you it is the general lan- 
guage of that miferable fchool of modern philofophy, which fearches for the moit un- 
Known motions in nature, to explain thofe that are beft known; which breaks frag- 

~ nents from the fun by chance, and then myfterioufly forms them into habitable worlds $ - 
y which makes the ocean to act where it is not t ;—-which quotes the fables of Ovid,. 
or the tales of the Egyptians, as its beit authority in natural hitory } 3—-which utterly 
rejects the delightful and profitable purfuit of final caufes § ;—and holds the moft pre- 
cious moments of life to be well employed in endeavours to difcover the thoughts and 
_amuferrents of trees and {tones Il. 7 > . Sue 

Ii this be wiidom, we, my friend, haye reafon to boaft that we are nat-wife: if thefe: 
be the vaunted fruits of freedom of thought, we have good caufe indeed to rejoice.that 
‘we are not free ; that we ftiil retain our dependance on a wife and bountiful Providence.s 
and have not yet fallen into that univerfal anarchy of opinion, where each individuat-- 
Jabours to enthrone and to adore every wild phantom of his own wandering imagination, 
jult as folly or caprice may chance to direct his choice. 


~ 


* Monf. Voltaire, and after him the Abbe Reynall, believes that the earth has an unknown motion round 
one of its equatorial diamecers, in fuch fort that its axis performs an entire revolution in the {pace of four 
milions of years. Voltaire’s proots of this motion are founded on an obfervation of the obliquity of the 
equator and ecliptic, faid to have been made by Pythais about two thoufand years ago; on the general ac- 
counts to be met with in Ovid’s Metamorphofes of ttrange revolutions having formerly taxen place on the 
earth’: farface ; and on a wild fable of the Egyptians, affirming that the fun rofe twice in the weft within 
the memory of their nation. Nay, this extraordinary philofopher feems to imagine it not very improbable 
that the poles themfelves may travel over different parts of the earth’s furface : and it feems but a flight ob- 
JeGion to this belief, that the oldeft moouments in the world, the pyramids of Egypt, are accurately fituated 
to face the cardinal points of the compals, the fability of which cardinal points entircly depends on the con~ 
tinuance of the poles of the earth in the fame precife {pot of the furface. 

+ \ide Buffon’s Theorie de Ja Terre. . 

Vide Voltaire’s Period of four thoufund Years. 

§ Vide Des Cartes, Meapertuis, &e. 

i) Vide Robinet furla Natare. 
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